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Captain  Owen  Randall  Slacke  re-called ;  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 


42,050.  Your  experience  of  the  League,  Captain  Slacke,  covers  the  counties  of 
Wilklow,  Wexford,  Carlow,  and  Tipperary  ? — Yes. 

42,051.  And  Waterford,  I  think? — Yes,  and  Kilkenny. 

42,052.  Six  counties  ? — Eight  counties. 

42,053.  Eight  counties  ? — Yes ;  that  is  counting  Tipperary  as  two  counties,  the  north 
and  south  riding. 

42,054.  And  that  experience  extends  over  a  period  of  eight  years,  I  think  ? — Not 
of  all  the  counties.  I  explained  at  the  beginning  of  my  evidence  that  some  of  the 
counties  I  only  took  up  at  later  periods. 

42,055.  I  think  that  in  your  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  yesterday  that  you  gave 
outrages  in  six  counties  at  least  out  of  the  seven  during  the  eight  years  ? — Yes  ;  but 
those  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford  I  only  gave  the  later  ones  as  my  own  experience. 

42,056.  Then  practically  your  experience  would  extend  over  six  counties  during  that 
time  ? — Yes. 

42,057.  About  how  many  branches  of  the  League  are  there,  or  were  there,  in  those 
six  counties  ? — 1  have  not  the  return  at  present  with  me. 

42,058.  Give  a  rough  estimate  ? — I  have  not  the  numbers,  but  I  would  say  there 
were  branches  of  the  League  in  every  parish  ;  it  extended  over  every  parish  in  the 
counties. 

42,059.  Then  you  would  say  there  were  at  least  50  branches  in  each  county  ? — Yes. 

42,060.  At  least  that  ? — At  least  that. 

42,061.  That  would  be  about  300  branches  altogether? — Yes. 

46,062.  These  branches  met  weekly,  I  believe  ? — They  vary  very  much  ;  according 
to  the  reports  we  see,  some  are  fortnightly,  some  do  not  meet  for  a  very  long  time 
unless  they  have  some  special  business  to  transact. 

40,063.  I  understand  the  rule  was,  they  met  either  weekly  or  fortnightly  ? — Well,  I 
could  not  tell  you  their  exact  rules. 

40,064.  But  I  think  I  am  right,  they  do  meet  fortnightly  or  weekly  ? — As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  see  by  referring  to  the  papers  “  meetings  postponed  for  a  fortnight.”  I  should 
say  apparently  that  they  met  about  once  a  fortnight  if  there  was  any  business  to 
transact. 

40,065.  That  would  represent  (say  once  a  fortnight)  a  very  large  number  of  meet¬ 
ings  for  each  branch  every  year? — A  great  number. 

40,066.  And  for  the  total  number  of  branches,  quite  an  extraordinary  number  of 
meetings  ? — Yes. 

42,067.  6,000  during  the  year,  multiply  that  by  eight  years  you  will  have  48,000 
meetings  ? — Yes. 

42,068.  At  each  of  these  meetings  I  understand  a  chairman  presided,  and  if  there  is 
a  resolution  to  be  proposed,  it  is  spoken  to  by  two  speakers,  that  would  be  three 
speeches  for  each  meeting? — Well,  I  only  know  the  procedure  from  what  I  see  in  the 
papers. 

42,069.  I  think  that  is  the  rule.  Well,  given  three  speeches  at  least  for  each  meeting 
that  would  be  144,000  speeches  in  eight  years  delivered  at  branches  of  the  League  in 
those  counties  in  which  you  have  experience  of  their  working  ? — According  to  that 
calculation. 
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42,070.  About  xi. 

Charles  Russell  yesterday  as  resui 
or  resolutions,  you  mean  ? 

42,071.  Speeches  or  resolutions  ? — I 
dozen. 

42,072.  A  bout  24  ? — About  24. 


42,073.  Then  that  would  be,  dividing  24  into  144,000,  it  would  give  a  very  small 
number  of  outrages  resulting  from  these  meetings,  would  it  not,  over  eight  y'ears  ? — 
Y  es.  I  did  not  say  that  was  all  that  I  considered  resulting.  The  statistics  of  outrages 
have  already  been  put  in.  Of  agrarian  outrages,  I  understand  a  great  number  of  these, 
in  my  opinion,  have  been  the  result  of  the  National  League.  I  only  give  sample  cases. 

42,074.  In  those  counties  have  you  kept  any  record  of  the  ordinary  crime  apart 
from  agrarian  crime,  or  can  you  speak  generally  as  to  the  state  of  those  counties  with 
t  (  ^  _  7  ^  ime  .  1  hei  e  is  a  return  of  all  crime  kept,  and  they  are 

designated  either  agrarian  or  ordinary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

42,075.  Would  you  say  now  that  the  ordinary  crime  was  comparatively  small  in 
those  counties  ? — Yes. 


42,076.  As  compared  with  an  equal  number  of  counties  of  equal  population  in 
England  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

42,077.  Then,  from  your  experience,  most  of  the  crime  is  agrarian  ? — Most  of  the 
crimes  that  I  have  referred  to,  or  I  believe  all  to  be  agrarian. 

42,078. _  Arising  out  of  disputes  about  land  ? — Connected  with  land  in  some  way. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  Before  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  the 
Attorney-General  whether  he  intends,  or  intends  to  attempt,  to  give  some  evidence 
against  the  parties  charged  in  this  inquiry.  We  have  been  here  some  42  days,  and  so 
far  no  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney -General  to  give  any  evidence 
against  us. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  not  my  view  of  the  evidence  at  all,  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  No. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

42,079.  You  gave  us 'some  case  about  the  cutting  off  the  tails  of  Donovan’s  cows  ? 
— Yes,  I  referred  to  that  case. 

42,080.  Tell  me  how  many  cows  were  maimed? — I  have  not  that  paper  with  me  now. 
I  did  not  think  it  would  be  referred  to  again.  I  could  not  tell  you  from  memory.  I 
know  the  facts  of  the  case. 

42,081.  You  do  not  happen  to  knowhow  many  were  injured? — I  could  get  the 
paper  for  you. 

42,082.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  it  ? — I  am  not  even  certain  that  I  brought 
back  the  paper  from  Ireland  with  me,  because  I  thought  that  case  was  done  with.  I 
can  tell  you  the  facts  of  the  case  from  my  own  recollection. 

42,083.  That  is,  some  were  maimed  ? — Some  cattle  maimed  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
many. 

42,084.  You  gave  us  some  evidence  yesterday  as  to  compensation  for  malicious 
injuries.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  sums  awarded  were  more  or 
less  than  the  amount  of  damage  done  ? — Not  from  my  own  personal  knowledge.  Those 
cases  are  gone  into  before  a  sworn  tribunal,  and  I  take  as  a  record  their  verdict,  not 
my  own  opinion. 

42,085.  You  make  no  inquiry  through  the  police  as  to  whether  or  not  these  verdicts 
are  borne  out  by  the  facts  ? — I  frequently  do. 

42,086.  What  is  your  experience  ? — As  a  rule  I  think  that  the  verdicts  are  generally 
very  fair.  There  may  be  some  instances  where  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  that 
the  presentment  sessions  or  the  grand  jury  may  have  been  wrong,  but  I  would  not  set 
down  my  own  opinion  against  a  court  that  is  legally  constituted  as  that  is  to  receive 
sworn  evidence. 

42,087.  In  your  experience  you  have  had  it  reported  to  you  that  in  certain  cases 
these  awards  were  excessive,  as  far  as  the  opinion  of  your  informants  were  concerned  ? 
— And  in  some  instances  further  that  there  was  suspicion.  I  will  not  talk  of  cases 
which  I  have  brought  forward,  because  those  cases  I  looked  into  myself  before  I  came 
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over ;  but  I  am  tylAi 


of  instances  and  in  some  few  cases  the  opinion,  as 
I  is  have  been  excessive,  but  very  few. 


42,088.  Have  you  ever  h^T  „  \  our  inquiries  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  parties 
whose  information  you  had,  these  outrages  were  committed  by  the  parties  themselves? 
— I  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed  occasionally,  but  very  seldom. 

42,089.  Have  you  ever  in  your  experience  had  it  reported  to  you  that  in  the  opinion 
of  your  informant  the  injuries  were  accidental  and  not  malicious? — In  certain  cases. 
For  instance  in  incendiary  fires,  but  never  in  a  case  where  the  tail  is  cut  off  a  cow, 
because  that  could  not  be  accidental. 

42,090.  But  in  the  opinion  of  your  informants  they  often  think  that  the  fire  was 
accidental,  where  large  amounts  of  compensation  were  given  by  the  grand  jury  ? — Not 


often. 


42,091.  Sometimes? — Very  seldom. 

42,092.  Sometimes  ? — I  say  it  has  occurred,  but  very  seldom. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 


42,093.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  the  evidence  you  gave  yesterday. 
You  gave  a  list  of  cases  in  which  persons  had  been  named  and  afterwards  outraged  in 
different  ways  ? — Yes. 

42,094.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  able  now  to  name  any  other  cases  in  which 
people  have  been  named  or  denounced  by  name  and  afterwards  outraged  ? — Not  at  this 
moment. 

42,095.  But  you  used  the  expression,  Captain  Slacke,  about  sample  cases  ? — Yes. 

42,090.  We  desire,  if  possible,  an  exhaustive  statement  of  those  persons  who  have 
been  denounced  by  name  and  afterwards  outraged  ? — Of  course  I  cannot  ask  you  to 
give  it  in  the  box  now. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  what  I  did  ask  for. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Pardon  me  ;  we  will  see  upon  the  notes? — Well,  to  give  an 
exhaustive  statement  of  a  thing  of  that  sort,  of  course,  it  would  take  an  immense 
amount  of  time. 

42,097.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  depends  upon  the  number  of  the  cases.  My  reason 
for  asking  is  that  we  are  informed,  or  rather  our  case  is,  that  there  are  not  many  of 
such  cases.  I  want  to  ask  you,  would  it  be  possible,  if  you  maintain  the  contrary, 
simply  to  give  us  the  date  of  the  denouncing  of  the  names,  and  the  subsequent  outrage 
that  yon  say  followed  upon  it  ? — To  do  that  it  would  be  necessary  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  agitation,  to  go  through  the  outrage  book  for  every  outrage  com¬ 
mitted.  I  could  give  you  cases  that  were  published  in  the  newspapers.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  agitation  a  great  number  of  these  papers  did  not  exist.  They  have 
been  brought  forward  by  the  opportunities  they  have  had  of  sale  and  publishing  these 
things ;  and  of  those  that  did  exist,  1  did  not  in  the  beginning  take  a  list  like  I  have 
now  of  all  the  cuttings,  so  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  first  through  every 
outrage,  then  through  every  report  of  the  outrage,  and  then  through  all  the  papers, 
to  see  what  reference  was  made  to  it.  It  would  be  in  matter  of  fact,  proving  every 
outrage  committed  in  that  division  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

42,098.  Do  you  suggest  that  in  every  outrage  committed  in  that  division  the  person 
was  previously  denounced  by  name  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  but  to  find  out  whether  the 
denouncing  has  been  either  by  name  or  reference,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  through 


all  these  things,  and  it  would  produce  a  file  of  papers  here  that  we  have  had  nothing- 
like  before. 


42,099.  I  do  not  wish  to  produce  a  file  of  papers.  I  have  no  right  to  impose  a 
burden  upon  you  of  that  kind  ? — I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  any  information  I 
can. 

42,100.  I  want  to  ask  you  this — only  with  regard  to  those  cases  where  people  were 
denounced  by  name  and  afterwards  outraged — can  you  give  me  any  other  names  with 
the  time  they  were  denounced,  and  the  time  they  were  outraged  ;  I  should  be  content 
with  that,  because  then  we  could  meet  it  by  evidence? — To  do  that  1  say  I  should  have 
to  go  back  through  every  outrage  to  find  who  have  been  denounced,  and  a  great 
number  of  these  cases  would  have  to  be  proved,  not  by  cuttings  from  the  newspapers, 
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which  did  not  exist  at  the  time,  but  by  reports  or  forward  to  show 

that  they  had  been  named  or  referred  to. 

42.101.  The  point  I  was  referring  to  was  merely  the^ffate  of  the  meeting  arid  the 
date  of  the  outrage  ? — I  could  not  give  you  that  without  going  through  all  that,  which 
would  be  an  interminable  business. 

(Mr  B.  T.  Reid.)  We  wish  to  have  it. 

42.102.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  think  I  was  the  original  cause  of  this 
discussion.  Captain  Slacke  is  a  gentleman  of  intelligence,  and  a  gentlemen  who  would 
give  his  evidence  fairly  according  to  his  knowledge.  He  has  had  to  do  with  something 
like  one-fifth  of  tbe  whole  of  Ireland.  My  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  has  perhaps  put  his 
question  too  generally,  but  my  desire  was  to  get  from  this  gentleman  the  cases  which 
came  under  his  own  observation  ;  and  I  now  ask  him,  with  your  Lordship’s  permission, 
whether  you  have,  as  regards  the  list  given,  exhausted  your  own  means  of  information 
of  cases  which  came  before  you  in  the  counties  in  which  you  were  concerned? — I  have 
not. 

42.103.  Then  why  have  you  not  ? — Because  I  thought  it  was  meant  that  I  should 
bring  certain  instances  of  these. 

42.104.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  not  one  of  those  precis  you  have  produced  were  prepared 
by  yourself  but  by  some  clerk  ? — Under  my  direction.  I  have  picked  the  cases  out.  I 
took  the  cases  which  were  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  prove. 

42.105.  (Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  do  wish  that  in  any  form  that  it  can  be  done,  to  have  the 
most  thorough  and  exhaustive  and  worst  list  that  this  gentleman  can  produce  ? — I 
produce  a  further  list  here. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Perhaps  if  I  ask  a  few  questions,  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell  will  find  some  means  formulating  his  request. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

42.106.  When  did  you  begin  to  keep  these  cuttings  ? — I  began  in  1884  to  keep 
notes  of  them  and  to  have  the  cuttings  attached  to  the  files,  which  I  produced 
yesterday. 

42.107.  In  1884.  Then  so  far  as  the  newspaper  cuttings  are  concerned  they  only 
began  in  some  date  in  1884? — Yes,  and  even  then  only  partially,  but  I  found  it  was 
such  an  advantage  for  reference  and  to  know  what  was  going  on  that  I  had  a  book 
separately  for  cuttings. 

42.108.  What  I  want  to  know  is  were  the  cases  that  you  produced  yesterday,  some 
20  or  22  of  them  altogether  exhaustive,  even  of  the  information  that  is  in  the  books 
themselves  ? — By  no  means.  Further  I  have  shown  these  books,  and  to  each  book  is 
attached  a  number  which  shows  the  file  or  the  report  in  my  office. 

42.109.  Therefore  you  say  either  the  Commission  themselves,  or  anybody  else 
examining  those  newspaper  cutting  books,  will  find  other  instances,  I  do  not  say  to  the 
same  extent,  but  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  you  produce  samples 
of  ? — Certainly. 

42.110.  There  are  numbers  I  understand  against  each  of  these? — Yes. 

41.111.  Are  there  files  or  not  in  every  case  ? — In  every  case  there  are  files. 

42.112.  That  is  to  say  that  if  it  had  been  a  question  of  exhausting  the  list  you 
would  have  had  to  go  through  all  your  cuttings  and  every  file  to  ascertain  what 
evidence  you  had  about  them  ? — Certainly. 

42.113.  I  want  to  ask  one  particular  question.  It  was  suggested,  I  am  sure, 
unintentionally  by  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  you,  in  order  to  prepare  this 
precis,  had  some  recourse  to  papers  at  the  Castle;  is  that  true? — No,  it  is  not  true, 
everyone  is  from  my  own  office,  but  to  prove  a  great  many  of  the  outrages  com¬ 
mitted  I  should  have  to  get  the  papers  back  from  the  Castle,  as  I  only  have  a  note  of 
them  in  my  office. 

42.114.  To  make  an  exhaustive  list  you  would  not  only  have  to  go  through  the 
details  now,  but  to  get  back  the  whole  of  the  papers  sent  to  the  authorities? — Yes,  and 
in  many  instances  to  show  how  they  now  would  be  proved. 

42.115.  I  want  to  put  this  further  to  you,  you  did  not  begin  to  keep  those  books 
until  1884?— Until  1884. 


42.116.  What"vHP^^yOU  begin  to  keep  them? — Because  I  was  receiving  such 
numerous  reports  af  thingh  like  I  put  in  here  of  resolutions  and  Land  League  courts.  I 
should  say  it  was  the  Land  League  courts  that  principally  induced  me  to  have  a  record 
of  them.  I  had  this  book  kept,  and  the  cases  numbered,  and  perhaps  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  afterwards  the  same  case  might  turn  up,  and  they  were  numbered  up  to 
complete  the  evidence. 

42.117.  In  your  opinion  did  what  is  recorded  there,  in  those  books,  only  start  into 
existence  in  1884,  or  had  it  been  in  existence  before  ? — It  had  been  in  existence  from 
the  time  I  was  appointed  to  the  division. 

42.118.  Therefore  it  is  not  the  fact  that  you  kept  the  books  because  of  a  change  of 
circumstance,  but  as  a  record  of  what  you  believed  to  have  been  previously  going  on  ? 
— Yes,  and  really  I  kept  this  book  for  my  own  convenience  and  information  in  the 
first  instance. 

42.119.  You  have  been  asked  by  both  the  learned  counsel  who  cross-examined  you 
on  a  previous  day,  and  this  morning  by  Mr.  Davitt,  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  branches 
of  the  League,  but  so  far  as  your  observation  and  power  of  forming  an  opinion  goes 
were  all  the  branches  of  this  League  equally  active  ? — Certainly  not. 

42.120.  Therefore  would  a  mere  numerical  calculation  of  branches  and  fortnightly 
meetings  afford  a  guide  as  to  what  was  the  activity  of  the  branches  ? — None  whatever. 
There  were  numbers  of  the  branches  of  the  League  of  which  no  complaint  could  be 
made  whatever. 

42.121.  You  said  to  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  that  although  you  could  not 
pretend  to  have  an  exhaustive  list,  that  you  had  some  other  list  with  you  ? — I  made 
out  a  list  of  cases  not  in  the  book  prior  to  keeping  these  books. 

42.122.  Does  that  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  list  or  not  ? — Certainly  not. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Let  me  have  it,  and  I  will  examine  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  but 
do  not  start  it  upon  me  in  re-examination. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  not  started  it  upon  you. 

( The  President.)  I  understand  you  do  not  propose  to  go  into  it. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  No,  I  merely  said  this  gentleman  had  prepared  certain  other 
lists,  and  that  they  were  at  my  friend’s,  Sir  Charles  Russell’s,  disposal  if  he  wished  to 
have  them. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  of  them  yesterday,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  them  now. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  You  could  not  have  read  them  yesterday  in  order  to  put 
your  questions. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Captain  Slacke  might  have  referred  to  it. 

(The  Witness.)  I  did  refer  to  it. 

(The  President.)  There  is  no  necessity  for  re-opening  this  gentleman’s  evidence. 

42.123.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Those  do  not  purport  to  be  exhaustive? — By  no 

means. 


[  The  list  was  handed  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.'] 

42,124.  You  have  said  in  your  evidence,  and  you  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Davitt  as 
well,  that  speaking  of  ordinary  crime  you  would  say  that  the  condition  of  the  counties 
was  not  abnormal  at  all  at  the  time  you  were  there  ? — No,  some  of  the  counties  were 
particularly  free. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  informed  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  that  with 
the  concurrence,  he  tells  me,  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  he  does  not  desire  Captain  Plunkett 
to  come  over,  and  the  list  he  has  sent  may  be  put  in,  and  the  extracts  from  the  paper 
which  we  gave  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  for  the  purpose  of  verification.  I  will  not  read 
it  unless  you  like. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  we  should  have  it  read. 

(The  President.)  Unless  you  desire  to  put  any  question  upon  it,  would  it  not  suffice 
if  it  is  put  in  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  your  Lordship  wishes  I  am  quite  content.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  my  own  examination  of  them,  but  I  understand  that  in  these  there  are  no  new  cases. 
They  are  cases,  I  think,  eight  of  which  out  of  a  total  number  of  12  have  been  gone 
into. 
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( The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  not  examined  it  to  see  whetlr^r^M^Tre  new  or  not. 

{The  President.)  If  you  put  them  in  they  will  appear  on  tie  day’s  proceedings,  and 
we  will  take  care  to  read  them. 

{The  Attorney-General )  I  only  add  one  word.  I  am  prepared  to  put  in  the  extracts 
from  the  papers  of  which  I  will  give  my  friend  copies,  because  there  are  matters 
referred  to  by  reference  and  date. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  As  to  this  further  list  of  Captain  Slacke’s,  there  are  reasons, 
although  I  do  not  wish  to  complain,  but  I  have  an  objection  to  this  additional  list 
going  in,  and  I  wish  at  once  your  Lordships  may  not  understand  the  contrary,  and  the 
public,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  reporting  the  proceedings, 
that  not  one  of  these  cases  is  a  case  in  which  denunciation  is  alleged  and  outrage 
following  it.  It  is  a  statement  of  alleged  outrages  with  a  suggestion  of  the  motive,  as 
for  instance,  shot  fired  into  dwelling-house,  took  surrendered  land.  No  connexion  on 
the  face  of  it  between  the  denunciation  and  the  naming  and  the  outrage  itself. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  My  learned  friend  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  next  list  is 
“  outrages  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  League,  proved  otherwise  than  by  cuttings.” 
I  do  not  want  to  make  any  complaint,  but  my  friend’s  observation  would  not  be 
correct. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  assure  you  it  is  absolutely  correct.  It  is  thus :  “  Name, 
“  Ryan.  Date,  12th  March  ;  outrage,  fired  into  dwelling  house ;  motive,  speaking  to 
“  a  man  boycotted  for  taking  a  surrendered  farm.”  That  is  the  whole  of  the  state¬ 
ment. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Turn  to  the  next  page. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  will,  “  County  Tipperary.  Name,  Denis  Dudlan ;  motive, 
“  having  evicted  a  tenant,  Pat  Maroney,  2nd  September  1885.” 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Will  you  kindly  look  to  the  heading?  It  is  not  the  same 
heading,  you  will  find. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  “  Attributable  to  the  action  of  the  League,  proved  otherwise 
“  than  by  cuttings.”  It  is  precisely  the  same  heading. 

( The  President.)  You  have  made  the  observation  now. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  would  like  that  to  go  in  without  the  heading  to  it. 

( The  President.)  It  is  only  what  the  witness  suggests,  you  know. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend  has  no  right  to  strike  out  the  heading. 

( The  President.)  No ;  my  observation  was  not  intended  to  authorise  the  striking  out. 
It  is  only  what  the  witness  suggests. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  has  no  ground  for  it. 

{The  President.)  Be  it  so.  I  would  only  say  that  is  what  he  suggests,  and  the 
observation  remains. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  May  I  mention  one  other  matter  just  before  I  go  to  the 
further  witnesses  ?  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Cunynghame  yesterday  that  some  of  the  returns 
have  come  from  the  Inspector- General.  1  should  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  them  to 
be  printed  and  handed  out  to  the  parties,  because  they  require  to  be  tabulated. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  an  assistance  to  your 
Lordship,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  however  approximately,  that  the  locality  of  the 
crime  should  be  put  on  a  map,  with  the  year. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Taking,  for  instance,  Castleisland,  I  am  speaking  generally, 
there  were  five  firing  into  houses,  or  something  of  that  kind — that  there  should  be  put 
down  five  spots  in  the  year  1882,  with  2  upon  it,  indicating  1882,  and  another  1887. 
It  could  be  done,  of  course,  with  labour. 

{The  President.)  I  think  Mr.  Cunynghame  has  had  the  kindness  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  this  for  us.  Mr.  Cunynghame  has,  however,  found  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the  spots — 
sometimes  the  names  could  not  be  recognised. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  May  I  suggest  that  we  should  do  it  as  far  as  we  can,  and 
hand  copies  to  Mr.  Cunynghame  and  the  other  side,  and  then  they  can  be  taken  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  having  to  call  a  number  of  witnesses,  as  indicating  on  the  map  the 
result  of  the  returns  which  the  Inspector-General  has  sent  in.  I  believe  it  will  be  an 
enormous  assistance  to  the  Court. 


(The  Presiden  ■BJwbe  glad  if  the  parties  on  each  side  will  ^iveMr.  Cunninghame 
assistance  in  maismg  this  list  out,  which  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  make  out. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Could  we  have  on  another  map,  or  the  same  map,  the  evictions  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Not  on  the  same  map.  There  would  be  no  room  in  all 
probability. 

( The  President.)  It  would  be  better  to  have  it  on  another. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  have  looked  into  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  put 
everything  on  one  map.  They  might  be  classed  with  certain  kinds  of  outrages,  and  of 
course  the  information  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  desires  would  be  made  up  in  the  same 
way.  It  would  be  excessively  useful  if  it  could  be  done. 

(The  President.)  I  will  confer  with  Mr.  Cunninghame  about  this. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  can  be  done,  my  Lord. 

[The  following  were  the  extracts  from  Captain  Plun/cet  handed  in  by  the  Attorney- 
General .] 

“  Swantons  Case. 

44  4  West  Cork  Eagle.’ 

“  April  9,  1881. 

“  p.  3,  col.  9. 

“  Ballydehob  Land  League. 

“  Mr.  Regan  said  that  Mr.  Swanton  had  served  notices  for  rent.  He  had 
raised  the  rent  to  double  the  valuation.  (Discussion.)  The  chairman  (Mr.  R. 
Hodnett)  said  the  tenants  knew  the  duty  they  had  to  perform,  and  he  hoped  they 
had  the  courage  and  manliness  enough  to  perform  their  duty.  (Hear,  hear.)” 

“  Swantons  Case.. 

44  4  West  Cork  Eagle.’ 

44  April  30,  1881. 

“  p.  3,  col.  4. 

“  Ballydehob  Land  League. 

“  Resolution  : 

“That  ....  we  consider  Mr.  R  Hodnett’s  arrest  was  caused  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  said  George  Swanton  ....  whose  duty  deserves 
the  condemnation,  not  only  of  the  law-abidi  og  people  of  the  community,  but  of 

all  Ireland.” 


“  4  Cork  Constitution.’ 
44  Aug.  9,  1880. 

44  p.  2,  col.  7. 


“  Deg  arty  s  Case.. 


44  Cork  Land  League. 


“The  chairman  (Mr.  E.  Farrell)  waxing  wrath,  abused  Mr.  Hegarty  for  trying 
to  rescind  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Mill  Street  Board  of  Guardians  deciding  to 
prosecute  Archn.  Bland,  of  Killarney,  for  having,  it  is  alleged,  evicted  a  tenant 
without  noticing  the  relieving  officer  of  his  intention.  It  was  evident,  he  said, 
that  Mr.  Hegarty  alluded  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  of  the  Dublin  League,  when  he  stated 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Mill  Street  Union  ....  and  he  suggested  Mr.  Sullivan 
be  apprised  of  the  fact  that  he  was  compared  to  an  infamous  person,  and  Mr. 
Hegarty  thereby  be  taught  a  severe  lesson.” 


“ 4  Cork  Examiner.’ 

41  Dec.  24,  1880. 

“  p.  2,  col.  8. 


44  Hegarty  s  Case ~ 


‘‘Boycotting  in  Millstreet. 


“Millstreet,  Wednesday  evening.  On  last  night  notices  were  posted  in  Mil!-- 
street,  calling  on  the  people  to  4  boycott  ’  Mr.  J.  Hegarty.” 
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“  Hegarty  s  Case. 


“  ‘  Cork  Examiner.’ 

“  Dec.  29,  1880. 

“  p.  3,  col.  5. 

“  Millstreet  Land  League. 

“  Resolution — 

“  Proposed  by  Mr.  D.  Hunan,  and  resolved  that  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
O’Connell  at  our  last  meeting,  and  passed  unanimously,  be  still  further  conformed 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hegarty,  on  the  24th  instant,  publicly  challenged 
without  provocation,  a  respectable  member  of  our  League.” 


“  Hegarty  s  Case. 

“  ‘  Cork  Dy.  Herald,’ 

“  May  6,  1881, 

“  p.  2,  col.  6. 

“  Millstreet  Land  League. 

“  John  Riordan,  blacksmith,  came  before  the  meeting,  and  said,  the  Secretary  of 
the  League,  Mr.  Riordan,  came  to  him  and  said  that  he  could  not  get  any  work 
done  in  the  same  forge  where  Hegarty’s  horses  were  shod,  and  he  took  away  his 
custom  from  him.  ( Discussion .)  ” 

“  Government  Reporter  present.  f  A  monster  meeting  held  at  Ballydehob, 
See  also  ‘  West  Cork  Eagle  ’  of  follow-  |  co.  Cork,  W.R.,  on  the  8th  May  1881. 

ing  dates  : —  !  Henry  O’Mahony  made  a  violent  speech, 

2.  4.  81.  j  referring  personally  to  a  Mr.  Swanton. 

9.  4.  81.  ]  Mr.  Swanton  was  fired  at  on  18  May 

30.  4.  81.  L1881” 


“  Sergt.  McMahon,  Constabulary  Reporter,  and  Sergeant  Horan,  R.I.C. 

“  Two  public  meetings  of  the  I.  N.  League,  held  on  the  23rd  January  1887,  one 
in  Millstreet,  the  other  at  Moll  Carthy’s  Bridge,  co.  Cork. 

“  Dr.  Tanner,  M.P.,  censured  girls  for  associating  with  the  police,  and  gave 
instructions  how  they  were  to  be  treated. 

“  On  the  3rd  Feby.  1887,  an  armed  and  disguised  party  of  men  came  into  the 
house  of  Jeremiah  Murphy,  and  cut  off  the  hair  of  both  his  daughters,  Albina  and 
Mary,  pouring  tar  over  Albina’s  head.” 


“  Sergeant  Conderan,  Constabulary  Reporter. 

“  Messrs.  O’Brien  and  Lane,  M.P’s,  addressed  a  public  meeting  at  Inchequinn, 
co.  Cork,  on  the  5th  December  1886,  on  the  Ponsonby  Estate. 

“  On  the  8th  March  1887  the  railway  line  near  Youghal  was  blocked  up,  &c., 
to  upset  train,  as  it  was  believed  that  bankruptcy  messengers  and  police  were  in 
it  coming  to  arrest  Rev.  Canon  Keller  re  the  ‘  Plan.’  ” 

Cork  Constitution  9.  8.  80ri 

,,  Examiner  24.  12.  80.  “  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hegarty  of  Millstreet,  co.  Cork,  was 

„  ,,  29.  12.  80.  }►  frequently  denounced  at  public  meetings. 

„  17.  3.  81.  j  “He  was  fired  at  on  the  6th  April  1885.” 

„  Herald  6.  5.  81.J 


“  Constabulary  Reporter,  Sergeant  Conderan. 

“  A  meeting  of  the  I.  N.  League  was  held  at  Dunmanneay,  co.  Cork,  on  the 
30  August  1885,  Messrs.  Deasey  and  Lane,  M.P.’s  recommended  boycotting. 

“  On  the  29.  12.  85.  J.  Regan  was  murdered.  The  alleged  assassin  was  an  active 
member  of  the  League. 

“  J.  Regan  was  caretaker  on  an  evicted  farm.” 


“  Sergeant  Keaveney,  Constabulary  Reporter. 

“  On  the  24th  October  1880  T.  M.  Healy  addressed  a  public  meeting  at  Casfcle- 
townbere,  co.  Cork.  He  told  the  people  to  enrol  in  the  League.  The  Rev. 
Fr.  Carmondy  P.P.  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  League. 

“  On  the  3rd  January  1881  his  hay  was  set  on  fire.  The  Sunday  previous  to 
the  outrage  he  refused  to  act  as  chairman  at  a  League  meeting  and  preached  a 
strong  sermon  on  the  subject.” 

“  J.  Plunkett, 

“  D.C.,  27/1/89.” 

Chief-Constable  Joseph  Wilkinson  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

42.125.  Are  you  chief-constable  of  Rochdale  ? — Yes. 

42.126.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  )  What  county  ? — Lancashire. 

42.127.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  In  1883,  had  you  in  connexion  with  the  discharge  of  your 
duty  to  make  search  for  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Walsh  ? — February  1883. 

42.128.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  he  was  staying  at  the  Navigation  Inn, 
Rochdale? — Yes,  that  he  had  been. 

42.129.  Did  you  instruct  Detective-Inspector  Marshall  to  go  there  to  seek  for  him, 
or  if  he  was  gone  to  seize  his  papers  ? — Yes,  Inspector  Marshall. 

42.130.  Inspector  Marshall,  I  am  afraid,  is  dead  ? — Yes. 

42.131.  On  the  28th  February  1883,  did  Inspector  Marshall  hand  you  two  bags? — 
Yes,  on  the  28th. 

42.132.  I  think  they  were  locked  ? — They  were  locked. 

42.133.  Did  he  tell  you,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  where  he  had  found  them  ? — 
Yes. 

42.134.  Where  ? — At  the  Navigation  Inn. 

42.135.  I  think  you  knew  Walsh  had  been  staying  there? — I  had  ascertained  so. 

42.136.  Did  Walsh  remain  or  abscond  from  this  hotel? — He  left  Rochdale  a  few 
days  before. 

42.137.  There  is  no  dispute  about  this ;  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  he  was  in 
France,  where  he  was  arrested  ? — It  was  so. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  know. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  We  have  a  witness  here  to  prove  it  if  necessary. 

42.138.  Did  you  open  the  bags  ? — I  did. 

42.139.  Did  you  find  in  them  a  number  of  papers? — I  did. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lord,  I  propose  to  put  in,  though  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  read  them,  a  number  of  these  papers,  one  or  two  of  which  I  shall  call  your 
Lordship’s  attention  to. 

(The  documents  were  put  in,  and  ivill  he  found  at  page  .] 

42.140.  Did  you  find,  amongst  other  things,  a  card  on  green  paper  ? — Not  a  card. 

42.141.  Was  it  a  paper  then? — A  green  paper. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  This,  my  Lord,  contains  a  list  of  the  alphabet  from  A  to  0,  and  then 
the  heading  of  the  next  column  is  “  Men,”  then  a  column  for  “  Money,”  then  another 
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'imnuea. 


olumn  “  Short  Furniture,”  the  next  column  is  “  Long  jHmoiture,”  and  the  next 
“Amount  of  Pills.”  I  will  hand  it  to  your  Lordship. 

[The  document  was  handed  to  the  President .] 


[The  document  was  put  in.'] 


— 

Men. 

£. 

5. 

d. 

!  Short 

Furniture. 

Long 

Furniture. 

Amount  of  Pills. 

A 

250 

143 

0 

0 

31 

3 

600 

B 

250 

54 

0 

0 

41 

1 

150 

C 

550 

534 

0 

0 

193 

— 

3,060 

D 

850 

541 

0 

0 

184 

— 

5,050 

E 

700 

350 

0 

0 

136 

2 

3,286 

F 

GOu 

290 

0 

0 

87 

— 

861 

G 

500 

ICO 

0 

0 

200 

5,600 

H] 

470 

370 

0 

0 

78 

4 

1,100 

I 

300 

300 

0 

0 

120 

1 

1,500 

J 

250 

250 

0 

0 

10 

— 

500  j 

K 

200 

80 

0 

0 

28 

1 

100 

L 

400 

350 

0 

0 

68 

1 

2,000 

AI 

220 

180 

0 

0 

98 

1 

5,200 

N 

120 

10 

0 

0 

10 

— 

50 

0 

J  20 

113 

0 

0 

36 

— 

1,500 

5,780 

3,665 

0 

0 

1,316 

14 

30,497 

42.142.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  you  also  find  in  the  bag  a  key  to  that  paper  ? — I  did ; 
two  keys. 

42.143.  Opposite  each  of  these  letters  did  you  find  the  names  of  towns  in  the  north 
of  England  ? — I  did. 

42.144.  A  Manchester,  B  Liverpool,  C  Leeds,  D,  there  is  some  name  I  cannot  make 
out  ? — Bamsbotham,  Middlesboro’. 

42.145.  E  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  F  Towlaw,  G  Bradford,  H  Preston,  I  Ramsbotham, 
J  Ferryhill,  K  St.  Helens,  L  Oldham,  M  Consett,  N  Tunstall,  0  Sheffield,  and 
P  Sunderland.  Did  you  also  find  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  J.  Cassidy  ? — Yes. 

42.146.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  trouble  your  Lordship  with  the  reading  of  that 
letter  except  that  there  are  accounts  on  the  back  of  it.  Is  the  letter  in  the  same 
condition  that  it  was  when  you  found  it  ? — Yes. 

42.147.  There  is  this  passage  “  Cash  received  from  F.  Byrne  from  March  13th  to 
present,”  ancl_then  there  are  a  number  of  sums. 


\The  documents  were  put  in,  hut  not  read.] 

“  James  Street, 

“  Tudhoe  Grange, 

“  Spennymoor  Quay, 

“  Dear  Sir,  10th  82. 

“  Our  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May  20th,  which  we  bold 
fortnightly.  Robt.  Young  has  requested  of  me  to  call  on  you  to  come  to 
Spennymoor  next  week  to  canvas  the  town  before  the  meeting  takes  place.  You 
will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  what  day  you  intend  coming. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Faithfully  yours,  r< 

“J.  Cassidy.” 


Mr/J.  Walsh. 

In 


Cash  received  from  F.  Byrne  from  March  13th 
to  present. 


22 

66 


March  ’82  up  to  end  of  May  no  particulars. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

March  11,  ’82 

- 

- 

5 

0 

0 

55 

29  „ 

- 

- 

5 

0 

0 

Apl. 

16  „ 

- 

- 

6 

0 

0 

June  to  8 

May 

2  „ 

- 

- 

10 

0 

0 

July  15 

55 

28  „ 

- 

- 

10 

0 

0 

„  22 

June 

16  „ 

- 

- 

10 

0 

0 

„  29 

July 

7  „ 

- 

- 

10 

0 

0 

August  5 

August  4  ,, 

- 

- 

10 

0 

0 

„  12 

Sept. 

4  „ 

- 

- 

15 

0 

0 

„  19 

99 

24  „ 

- 

- 

15 

3 

4 

„  27 

Oct. 

11  „ 

- 

- 

3 

15 

10 

Sept.  3 

?  9 

16  „ 

- 

- 

3 

11 

4 

io 

55 

23  „ 

m 

- 

3 

11 

7 

„  17 

55 

30  „ 

- 

- 

3 

17 

8 

„  24 

Nov. 

10  „ 

- 

- 

7 

10 

4 

Oct.  1 

59 

18  „ 

- 

- 

4 

15 

7 

„  8 

55 

26  „ 

- 

- 

3 

16 

1 

„  15 

Dec. 

14  „ 

- 

- 

6 

13 

10 

„  22 

59 

20  „ 

- 

- 

3 

8 

1 

„  29 

Jan. 

12,  ’83 

- 

. 

10 

13 

2 

Nov.  5 

55 

21  „ 

- 

- 

3 

9 

5 

„  12 

99 

28  „ 

- 

- 

7 

4 

7 

„  19 

— 

— 

„  26 

— 

— 

Dec.  3 

— 

— 

„  io 

— 

— 

„  17 

— 

— 

„  24 

— 

— 

„  31 

— 

— 

Jan.  1,  ’ 

— 

— 

„  20 

' 

— 

„  28 

£  s.  d. 
3  17  8 
0  10  8 
3  7 
0  14 
0  7 
1  9 
0  8  10 
0  16  4 
0  4  5 


0 
0 
0  14 
0  9 
0  11 
0  10 
0  11 
0  17 
0  14 
0  16 
1  15 
0  16 
0  7 
0  4 
0  9 
0  15 
0  17 


6  5 
8  10 
0 
8 
9 
4 

4 
8 
9 

5 
7 
1 

11 
11 
11 

7 
9 


0  9  5 

0  12  11 

0  5  6 


42.148.  Did  you  also  find  a  list  of  brandies  in  Lancashire  and  the  north  of  England 
—Yes,  I  did. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? — The  secretary,  10th,  ’82. 

42.149.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  you  also  find  a  list  of  the  branches  in  Lancashire,  and  a 
list  of  branches  in  the  north  of  England.  Do  you  hand  in  the  two  lists  of  brandies  ? 
—We  did. 


[  The  document  was  put  in,  but  not  read.'] 


“  List  of  Branches  in  Lancashire. 

Bacup, — A  Deasy,  Yale  Street,  Bacup. 

Manchester  (M.  Davitt), — M.  Mulkern,  29,  Abbott  Street,  Rochdale  Road. 
Blackburn, — Luke  O’Connor,  43,  Hannah  Street. 

Liverpool  (Central), — P.  K.  O’Brien,  4,  Cawdor  Street.  Princes  Road. 
Middleton, — S.  Mooney,  4,  Chapel  Street. 

Shaw, — P.  Hughes,  3,  Newton  Street,  Smalbrock  Street. 

Oldham, — P.  Gleeson,  15,  Shaw  Street. 

Radcliffe, — F.  Waldron,  4,  Spring  Lane. 

Manchester  (City  of), — Market  Street,  John  Brady,  55,  New  Cannon  Chambers. 
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Ileywood,  —  J.  O’Connell,  7,  Garden  Street. 

Bolton,— J.  Cannon,  9,  Bound  ary  Street,  Little  Bolton. 

Shawforth, — Tko.  Creamer,  Market  Street,  Shawforth,  near  Rockdale. 

Ramsbotham, — Artkur  O’Connor,  Brandlesome,  near  Bury. 

Wigan, — Dan  Kelly,  9,  Ckapel  Lane. 

Barrow, — Ckarles  Duffy,  33,  McClmtock  Street. 

Manckester,  N.  W. — Jokn  Hayes,  24,  Berry  Street,  Buxton  Street,  London  Road. 
Hulrne,  Manckester, — Rd.  McNamara,  50,  Low  Street,  Ckester  Road. 
Ckorlton-on-Medlock, — E.  D.  Gray,  Manckester,  Joseph  McPartland,  22,  Francis 
Street. 

Gorton, — W.  Burke,  9,  Leigk  Grove,  Stockport  Road. 

Bury, — Tkomas  Finn,  24,  Webb  Street,  Elton. 

Newton  Heatk, — W.  Grant,  29,  Bennett  Street. 

Middleton, — Jokn  Flynn,  9,  Oldkam  Road,  Manckester. 

Ormskirk, — Anthony  Melia,  11,  Green  Lane. 

Staleybridge, — Jokn  Mullen,  7,  Astley  Street. 

Bootle,— James  Murphy,  37,  Orwell  Street,  Kirkdale,  Liverpool. 

Woolton, — Patrick  McNickols,  Rose  Street,  Woolton. 

Birkenhead, — Mr.  P.  O’Brien. 

South  End, — W.  J.  Keating,  41,  Simpson  Street,  Liverpool. 

Tkos.  Brennan  B.  Salford, — Mr.  William  Connell,  Foresters  Arms,  Booth  Street, 
Pendleton. 

Ckester, — Bartholomew  Mitckel,  22,  Crosspur  Court,  Foregate  Street. 

Fairfield, — M.  Ilcaly,  32.  Queen  Street,  Droylesden. 

Ashton -under- Lyne, — E.  Byrne,  73,  Church  Street. 

Bradford  (near  Manchester), — Dr.  H.  G.  Dixon,  Barton  House,  Openshaw,  near 
Manchester. 

Manchester,  Salford  (J.  Dillon), — J.  Parrott,  12,  Francis  Terrace  [Briggs  Street, 
Arlington  Street,  in  pencil]. 

Stackstead, — P.  Daly,  14,  Tunsteads  Terrace. 

St.  Helens, — J.  Elliott,  Phoenix  Inn,  Canal  Bank. 

Mossley, — J.  Connor,  c/o  Mrs.  Doran,  Argyle  Street,  Mossley. 

Haslingden, — J.  McWade,  10,  Rakefort. 

Royton, — John  Hasey,  23,  Orchard  Street,  Royton,  near  Oldham. 

Eccles  and  Patricroft, — John  Maber,  18,  Fielding  Street,  Patricroft. 

Hulme  (Manchester), — Rd.  McNamara,  50,  Low  Street,  Chester  Road. 

Liverpool  (W.  Derby), — P.  Rogers,  258,  Kensington,  Liverpool. 

Liverpool  (Kirkdale), — D.  Donnelly,  14,  North  View,  Everton  Yallev. 

Pendleton  (Thos.  Sexton),— F.  Mannion,  13,  Albion  Place,  Pendleton. 

Rockdale,  O’McGrale,  6,  Castle  Street,  Rochdale. 

Manchester  (N.  Ward),  Oldham  Road, — John  Hayes,  24,  Berry  Street,  Buxton  Streef, 
London  Road. 

Liverpool,  South  End, — P.  F.  Loftus,  19,  Menzies  Street. 

Stockport, — J.  Lolen,  15,  High  Street,  70,  Upper  Warwick  Street. 

Warrington, — P.  O’Brien,  38,  Naylor  Street. 

John  O'Connor, — North  Railway  Street,  Seakam,  co.  Durham. 

Jones  Waddle, — 8,  Rows,  South  Hetton,  by  Fence  Houses,  co.  Durham,  Trimdon 
Grange. 

W.  Delaney, — 19,  Alliance  Street,  Nullfield,  Sunderland. 

Thomas  Moran, — 30,  Hedwortk  Street,  Monkweannouth,  Sunderland. 

J.  Blacklock, — 47,  T unstall  Street,  Ryhope  Colliery,  co.  Durham. 

W.  Brixlley, — 73,  Lyons  Street,  Hebburn  Quay-on-Tyne, 

John  Burns, — 11,  Penman  Street,  Gateshead. 

Path.  Curling, — 105,  Luitz  Colliery,  near  Burnsfield,  co.  Durham. 

Jas.  McDermott, — 3,  Hartley  Street,  Sunderland,  East. 

B.  Cain, — 13,  Shine/  Row,  Bedlington,  Northumberland. 

G.  Garrigan, — 13,  D’Arcy  Street,  Haughton-le-Spring,  co.  Durham. 

J.  Connolly, — 97,  Old  Row,  Wilton  Park,  co.  Durham. 

W.  B.  Reid, — 7,  Percy  Terrace,  Jesmond  Road,  Newcastle- on-T/ne. 

P.  McMunns, — 73,  Blackett  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Jas.  McKenna, — 66,  Alexander  St,  Scotswooa  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

M.  Rogan, — West  Street,  Berwick- on-Tweed. 

W.  Brown, — 4,  Brick  Row,  Frumwellgate  Moor  near  Durham. 

J.  Gilooly, — Wheatsheaf  Inn,  East  Hartlepool. 

J.  Collins, — Andrews  House,  Marley  Hill  near  Gateshead. 

Pk.  Gorman, — Ship  Lane,  Wrekenton  near  Gateshead. 

H.  Hinds, — Martan  Lane,  Easington  Lane,  by  Fence  Houses  Co.  Durham. 

Pk.  Golden, — 41,  North  Rd.,  Durham. 

F.  J.  O’Neill, — 35,  James  St.,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

J.  McMahon, — 162,  Lower  Queen  Street,  Whitehaven,  Cumberland. 

Thos.  Brennan, — 8,  West  Terrace,  East  Winning,  Co.  Durham. 

Pk.  Doran, — 34,  Walton  Row,  Benfieldside,  Co.  Durham. 

J.  Hanratlv, — 11,  Port  Clarence,  Co.  Durham. 

Pk.  O’Neill, — Backworth  Colliery,  Northumberland. 

Pk.  Niland, — Springell  Colliery  by  Gateshead,  Co.  Durham. 

L.  Burns, — New  Row,  Haswell  Moor,  Co.  Durham. 

Jas.  Mooney, — 53,  Ranson  Houses,  High  Spen,  Co.  Durham. 

J.  Ward, — 3,  North  Watt  St.,  Workington,  Cumberland. 

Peter  Sloane, — 35,  Livenburn  St.,  Thornley,  Co.  Durham. 

Jas.  Canavan, — 728,  Tottenham  Coundon,  Co.  Durham. 

Denis  Lyons, — Durham  Row,  Sherburn  Hill  near  Durham. 

O.  McConville, — 14,  Westgate  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

P.  Hott, — 20,  Park  St.,  Brauncepeth  Colliery,  Willington,  Co.  Durham. 

F.  A.  Fox, — 6,  Cousin  St.,  Sunderland. 

Joseph  Conway, — River  Police  Quay,  Liddle  Street,  North  Shields. 

Jas.  Conley, — 49,  Byron  St.,  Westol,  North  Shields. 

Owen  Burns, — 12,  Princess  St.,  Murton  Colliery,  Co.  Durham. 

John  Bradley, — 63,  Plantation  St.,  Leadgate,  Co.  Durham. 

J.  Leonard, — Stunley  near  Crook,  Co.  Durham. 

W.  McCormack, — 75,  Gurney  St.,  North  Road,  Darlington. 

John  Cassidy, — -James  St.  Tudhoe  Grange,  Spennymoor,  Co.  Durham. 

D.  Bradley, — 2,  St.  Ann’s  Terrace,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

John  Melia, — 35,  Liddle  St.,  North  Shields. 

John  McIntyre, — 26,  Bridge  St.,  Caldergate,  Carlisle. 

Bernard  O’Neill, — 6,  High  East  Street,  Wallsend-on-Tyne. 

James  Daly, — Mount  Pleasant  Hotel,  Consett,  Co.  Durham. 

James  Finnigan, — 19,  St.  Bedes  Row,  Birtley,  Co.  Durham. 

Patk.  Brennan, — Dann’s  Castle,  Towlaw,  Co.  Durham. 

Daniel  O’Leary, — 26,  Lr.  Feversliam  St.,  Middlesboro. 

Thos.  Hart, — 61,  Princes  St.,  Bishop  Auckland. 

Gerald  Stuck, — Burabrun  Row,  Walker-on-Tyne,  Northumberland. 

W.  Dooley, — 53,  Caledonian  Road,  Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

J.  McGuiness, — High  St.,  Felling-on-Tyne. 

H.  Mackin, — Savery  St.,  Bill  Quay,  near  Newcastle. 

F.  McNally. — Waterloo,  Blyth,  Northumberland. 

J.  Mulholland, — Prudhoe-on-Tyne. 

P.  D.  Byrne, — North  St.,  Cleator  Moor,  Cumberland. 

R.  Lai  or, — 5,  Stephenson’s.  Buildings,  Potter  St.,  Wellington  Quay,  near  Newcastle. 
P.  Duffy, — Hamsted’s  Colliery,  Co.  Durham. 

Hy.  Smith, — Ushaw  Moor,  Co.  Durham. 

J.  Saunders, — 8,  Mill  Street,  AVest  Hartlepool. 

Thos.  Haggarty, — 26,  St.  Andrew’s  St.,  Newcastle-on  Tyne. 

J.  S.  Dougen, — Cowper  Village,  Northumberland. 

Hugh  O’Donnell, — 1,  James  St.,  Southwick,  Sunderland. 

Jas.  Toole, — 29,  Quarry  Row,  New  Hartley,  Seaton  Delval,  Northumberland. 
Redcar, — Patrick  Kelly  Breakwater,  Cleveland  Hotel,  Coatham. 

Scotswood, — Robert  Robson,  Victoria  Terrace,  Scotswood-on-Tyne. 

Jarrow, — Stephen  Bannon,  62,  Monkton  Road. 

Grusey  &  Hamsteels, — James  McCahey,  llamsteels  Colliery. 

Boyne  &  Brandon, — Lawrence  Guinniss,  6,  Gardner  St.,  Boyne  Colliery. 

Beechburn, — James  Cavanagh,  North  Beeeliburn,  Ilowden-le-Wear. 
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Blaydon, — Patrick  Crane,  Church  St.,  Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

Sheldon, — John  Brady,  Main  St,.,  Shedon  Lodge. 

Blaydon, — Patrick  Crane,  Church  St.,  Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

Workington, — Michael  McCarthy,  2,  Bolton  Street,  Workington. 

Harrington, — John  Doran,  Ellerbank  Place,  Cumberland. 

Frizington, — Mr.  T.  Barlow,  Wender,  near  Frizington,  Cumberland. 

Maryport, — John  Frodson,  5,  Flemming  Square. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Then  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cronin  re  Frank  Byrne’s  testimonial, 
December  14th,  1882. 

“  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster, 

Deah  Sib,  “  December  14th  1882. 


“  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  preliminary  meeting  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability  of  presenting  Mr.  Frank  Byrne, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Land  and  Labour  League  of  Great  Britain,  with  some 
suitable  testimonial,  in  recognition  of  his  many  sacrifices  and  services  in  the 
national  cause,  we  earnestly  solicit  your  co-operation. 

“  Should  you,  however,  be  unable  to  attend  the  next  meeting  in  furtherance 
of  this  object,  to  be  held  at  the  above  address,  on  Wednesday  the  21st  inst.,  at 
8  o’clock  p.m.,  may  we  hope  to  hear  from  you  in  reference  to  it,  and  also  to  be 
permitted  to  add  your  name  to  our  committee. 

“We  are,  Dear  Sir, 

“  Faithfully  yours, 


“  J.  C.  Howe. 
“  F.  Porter. 

“  J.  Dorrian, 
“  M.  Cronin.” 


42.150.  Now,  is  there  a  copy  letter  to  Mr.  Byrne  from  a  Mr.  Mulkern? — Yes. 

42.151.  This  purports  to  be  a  copy,  and  to  be  signed  by  M.  Mulkern,  Honorary 
secretary  to  the  Michael  Davitt  Branch  of  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain  : — 

“  29,  Abbott  Street,  Rochester  Road, 

“  Dear  Sir,  Manchester,  September  13th,  1882. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  to  send  you  the  sum  of  one  pound,  and 
desire  you  to  send  twenty  membership  cards  in  lieu.  I  better  inform  you  that 
they  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  you  treated  us  about  the 
M.P.’s  for  the  Demonstration,  the  reason  why  I  expect  you  are  already  in  posses¬ 
sion  of.  I  assure  you  that  your  name  is  getting  into  great  disfavour,  and  a  good 
many  of  our  Committee  are  strongly  opposed  to  send  any  more  money  to  London 
until  you  are  removed.  For  this  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  is  better  for  you  that  I 
should  tell.  To  make  things  worse,  you  promised  to  send  us  a  balance-sheet 
within  a  fortnight  from  the  Convention,  also  a  copy  of  the  revised  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  ensuing  year.  Even  this  is  neglected.  I  consider  this  a  care¬ 
lessness  in  discharging  bounden  duty. 

“  You  also  promised  to  send  us  pamphlets  the  last  time  I  sent  you  a  pound. 
These  have  not  arrived.  Mr.  Byrne,  I  assure  you,  that  you  are  doing  yourself  an 
immense  amount  of  harm.  In  my  opinion  it  would  better  for  you,  as  well  as 
the  organisation,  if  you  applied  yourself  better  to  your  duties.  Be  wise  in  your 
generation,  and  make  an  effort  to  rectify  past  negligence  by  better  application  for 
the  future. 

“  Please  send  me  a  receipt  by  return. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“M.  Mulkern, 

“  Hon.  Sec. 

“  To  Michael  Davitt  Branch, 

“  To  Mr.  F.  Byrne.”  “L.  L.  G.  B.” 


42.152.  Then  have  you  got  Some  letters  from  Mr.  Byrne  to  Mr.  Walsh  enclosing 

salary  ? — Yes.  #  ...  ,  _ 

42.153.  It  is  June  23rd  1882,  the  one  I  have  got  m  my  eye,  it  is  signed  Frank  Bryne. 


It  is  on  the  printed  papes  of  the  National  Land  League  of  Great  Britain,  Palace 
Chambers  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  and  it  is  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Walsh: — 


“Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster, 

“  My  Dear  John,  “  London,  June  23rd,  1882. 

“  Thanks  for  your  ver y  satisfactory  report  dated  the  19th  instaut.  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  I  am  very  much  better  now,  but  my  children  are  laid  up  with  measles 
and  I  am  greatly  troubled  in  consequence. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Mr.  John  Walsh,  “  Frank  Byrne, 

“  75,  Strand  Street,  “  W.D. 

“  Whitehaven.” 


Then  enclosed  in  this  letter  are  a  number  of  accounts.  They  purport  to  be  accounts 
of  expenses  for  travelling,  and,  I  think,  for  salary.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  hand  them 
in  without  reading  them  in  detail. 


[The  documents  were  put  in  and  are  as  follows. ] 


Date. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Aug. 

6 

Bolton  to  Barry  and  back 

. 

_ 

0 

1 

0 

55 

7 

- 

Farn worth  Ratcliffe  and  back  - 

- 

- 

0 

1 

2 

55 

8 

- 

Bolton  to  Manchester  - 

- 

- 

0 

0 

10i 

55 

9 

Manchester  to  Wigan  and  back 

- 

- 

0 

3 

1 

55 

10 

Do.  to  Bolton  Farnworth  and  back 

- 

a 

0 

1 

9 

To  hand  bills  at  Wigan 

- 

r* 

& 

0 

8 

6 

0 

16 

4i 

55 

14 

Manchester  to  Radcliffe  and  back 

0 

0 

10 

55 

21 

- 

Do.  to  Shaw  and 

- 

- 

0 

1 

7 

55 

16 

- 

Do.  to  Middleton  and  back 

- 

- 

0 

0 

8 

55 

17 

- 

Do.  to  Patricroft  and  back 

- 

- 

0 

0 

8 

55 

18 

Do.  to  Gorton  and  back 

- 

- 

0 

0 

8 

55 

19 

- 

55 

26 

- 

Michael  Davitt  Branch 

26 

0 

0 

78 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11 

12 

3 

4.8.4 

3.7.6 

23 

12 

3 

July 

9 

K 

* 

Barrow  to  Ulverston  and  back  - 

0 

1 

7 

55 

10 

- 

Do.  to  Askan  and  back 

• 

- 

0 

1 

4 

55 

11 

- 

Do.  to  Mellon  and  back 

- 

. 

0 

2 

11 

55 

12 

- 

Do.  to  Preston  - 

- 

- 

0 

4 

11 

55 

13 

- 

Preston  to  Bolton 

• 

- 

0 

1 

9 

55 

14 

- 

,  Bolton  to  Farnworth  and  back 

• 

_ 

0 

0 

6 

55 

15 

- 

Do.  to  Wigan  and  back 

- 

- 

0 

1 

7 

Total  for  week 

- 

0 

14 

7 
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Date. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Julv  17 

Bolton  to  Batcliffe  and  back  - 

. 

0 

0 

9 

18 

Do.  to  Ramsbottom  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

9 

33 

19 

Do.  to  Wigan  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

7 

20 

Do.  to  Bury  Farn worth  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

4 

39 

21 

Do.  to  Bury  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

8 

3? 

22 

Do.  to  Heywood  and  back  - 

- 

- 

m 

0 

7 

1 

93 

Stamps  and  stationery  - 

0 

6 

6 

23 

Bolton  to  Blackburn  and  back  - 

- 

- 

- 

0 

2 

5 

24 

Do.  to  Farnworth  Tvndsley  and  back 

m 

- 

0 

1 

4 

25 

Do.  to  Atherton  Chowbent  and  back 

- 

- 

0 

1 

2 

26 

Do.  to  Ramsbottom  and  back 

- 

<* 

• 

0 

1 

8 

Expenses  of  hall  and  handbills  - 

m 

- 

- 

0  10 

0 

27 

Do.  to  Ashton  Farnworth  and  back 

- 

- 

0 

3 

4 

33 

28 

Bryann  and  back 

- 

mi 

- 

0 

1 

6 

Total 

1 

7 

11 

99 

29 

Wigan  and  back 

- 

• 

0 

1 

8 

1 

9 

7 

93 

>30 

Do.  to  Bury  and  back 

•m 

0 

1 

0 

93 

31 

Do.  to  Chorley 

- 

- 

- 

0 

2 

1 

Aug.  1 

Do.  to  Hindly  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

3 

39 

2 

Do.  to  Wigan  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

8 

3 

Do.  Do. 

• 

- 

- 

0 

1 

2 

93 

4 

Do.  to  Wigan  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

8 

59 

5 

Canvassed  Bolton 

“ 

- 

- 

0 

8 

10 

Week  ending  12th  August 

0 

11 

5 

f(  National  Land  and  Labour  League  of 

“  Great  Britain,  Central  Executive  Offices, 

“  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street, 

“  Westminster, 

“  Dear  John,  “  London,  Oct.  26th,  1882. 

“  Yours  to  hand  acknowledging  receipt  of  SI.  11s.  7 d. 

“  If  you  go  to  Manchester  you  might  see  T.  B.,  who,  I  understand,  is  a  friend 
of  Kenny’s.  He  can,  without  compromising  any  one,  give  Mr.  K.  to  understand 
that  there  is  good  reason  why  I  should  be  supported  instead  of  opposed.  Kenny 
is  an  insolent  puppy,  and  the  matter  should  be  put  to  him  straight.  I  am  only 
surprised  at  T.  B.  touching  him. 


Faithfully  yours. 


Date. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Oct. 

23 

€X> 

To  Birkenhead  and  back,  including  tram 

0 

0 

6 

24 

- 

To  Warrington  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

3 

0 

25 

• 

To  Bootle  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 

4 

26 

. 

To  Wrexham  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

4 

8 

27 

. 

To  Bootle  and  back 

- 

« 

- 

0 

0 

4 

28 

• 

To  Manchester,  Eccles,  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

5 

0 

99 

29 

- 

To  Toxteth  and  back  and  Birkenhead 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 

11 

0 

14 

9 

30 

Liverpool  to  Flint  and  back 

0 

5 

4 

3i 

Do.  to  Waulton  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Nov. 

1 

- 

Do.  to  Widnes  and  back  - 

- 

- 

- 

0 

2 

0 

2 

- 

Do.  to  Eastshorne  and  back 

- 

. 

- 

0 

2 

7 

3 

Do.  to  Skelmsdalo  and  back 

. 

- 

m 

0 

2 

6 

4 

Do.  to  Chester  and  back  - 

~ 

- 

0 

2 

8 

49 

5 

- 

Do.  to  Southend  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 

4 

Total  - 

- 

0 

16 

5 

6 

Liverpool  to  Bedford  (High)  and  back 

. 

. 

0 

2 

8 

7 

Do.  to  Alberton  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

2 

10 

99 

8 

«» 

Do.  to  Bootle  and  back  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

5 

99 

9 

- 

— 

— 

10 

• 

Do.  to  Skelmsdale  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

2 

6 

11 

Do.  to  Ashton  and  back  - 

- 

- 

- 

0 

2  10 

99 

12 

- 

Do.  to  Woolton  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

,  0 

1 

0 

Total  - 

- 

1 

15 

7 

99 

13 

Liverpool  to  Wigan 

CM 

0 

1 

7 

14 

Wigan  to  Pemberton  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 

c  8 

15 

Do.  to  Little  Lane  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 

8 

16 

Do.  to  Eadstown  and  back  - 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

6 

17 

m 

Do.  to  Standish  and  back  - 

• 

• 

• 

0 

0 

7 

18 

Do.  to  Chester,  thence 

• 

- 

0 

2 

7 

99 

19 

- 

Chester  to  St,  Helen’s  - 

- 

- 

- 

0 

2 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Stamps  and  stationery 

•• 

0 

6 

0 

0 

16 

1 

“  National  Land  and  Labour  League  of 

“  Great  Britain,  Central  Executive  Offices, 

“  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street, 

“  Westminster, 

Dear  John,  London,  November  18th,  1882. 

“  I  am  sending  this  in  care  of  John,  as  I  don’t  know  your  address.  I  enclose 
you  P.  0.  O.  value  4 1.  15s.  Id.  to  covor  salary,  travelling  expenses,  and  expenses 
of  Bootle  meeting.  I  had  a  letter  from  F.  B.  yestorday.  Nothing  particularly 

C 


U  55696— Ev.  44. 


Date. 

£  s.  d. 

Nov.  20 

St.  Helens  to  Wigan,  thence  to  Gavstown  and  back 

0  2  3 

„  21  - 

Wigan  to  Liverpool  and  back  .... 

0  3  2 

„  22  - 

Do.  Standish,  the  Brack,  and  Wreckestown  Hall 

0  0  10 

and  back. 

„  23  - 

Do.  Hendley  and  back  - 

0  0  6 

„  24  - 

Do.  Bryms  and  Ashton  and  back 

0  0  10 

„  25  - 

Do.  Standish  and  back  - 

0  0  8 

„  26  - 

Do.  Pemberton  Little  Lane  and  back 

0  0  8 

0  7  11 

„  27  - 

Deputation  - 

„  28  - 

Wigan  to  Liverpool  ..... 

— 

Newton  Byre  ------ 

0  3  9 

„  29  - 

„  30  - 

Wigan  Election  - 

— 

Dec.  1 

,,  2 

3  . 

Wigan  to  Brym  and  Ashton  and  back  -  -  - 

0  12 

0  4  11 

„  4  - 

Wigan  to  Pemberton  and  Little  Lane  and  back 

0  0  8 

„  5  - 

Do.  to  Chorley  and  back  - 

0  14 

„  6  - 

Do.  Skelmersdale  and  back  -  -  -  - 

0  17 

„  7  - 

Do.  Chorley  and  back  -  -  -  - 

0  14 

„  8  - 

Do.  Orrell  and  Upholland  - 

0  0  9 

„  9  - 

Warrington,  Widnes,  and  back-  ... 

0  2  11 

„  10  - 

Chorley  and  back  ----- 

0  14 

0  9  11 

„  11  - 

Wigan  to  Little  Lane  and  Upholland  - 

0  0  9 

„  12  - 

Do.  Bolton  and  Farnworth  and  back 

0  2  1 

„  13  - 

Do.  to  Leigh  and  Bedford  and  back  - 

0  17 

„  14  - 

Do.  West  Houghton  and  Wigan 

0  19 

„  15  - 

Do.  Pitsley  and  back  - 

0  12 

„  16  - 

Do.  Chorley  ------ 

0  12 

„  17  - 

Do.  Radcliffe  Bridge  and  Radcliffe  Bridge  - 

0  10 

0  9  7 

Stamps  and  stationery 

0  6  0 

0  15  7 

“  Dear  John,  September  21,  1882. 

“  I  shall  meet  you  at  10  o’clock  Saturday  morning  at  the  Millstone. 

“  Frank.” 


Date. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Sept.  25 

. 

Manchester  to  Stalybridge  and  back 

m 

0 

1 

2 

26 

- 

Same  - 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

2 

99 

27 

— 

Pendlebury  and  back  - 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 

8 

99 

28 

- 

Warrington 

- 

- 

- 

0 

2 

7 

29 

- 

Widnes  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

3 

8 

30 

- 

Bury  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

6 

Oct. 

1 

- 

Ashton  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

9 

2 

Manchester  to  Eccles  and  back  - 

0 

0 

8 

3 

- 

Manchester  to  Liverpool 

- 

- 

0 

2 

6 

4 

. 

Liverpool  to  Bootle  and  back  - 

- 

- 

0 

0 

6 

5 

• 

Do.  to  Widnes  and  back  - 

- 

- 

0 

2 

0 

6 

• 

Do.  to  Garston  and  back  - 

- 

- 

0 

0 

10 

7 

• 

Do.  to  Manchester  -i 

- 

- 

0 

2 

6 

99 

8 

- 

Manchester  to  Newton  and  back,  and  Gorton  and  back 

0 

1 

4 

0 

10 

4 

9 

Manchester  to  Liverpool 

. 

0 

2 

6 

Thence  to  Ormskirk  and  back  - 

- 

- 

- 

0 

2 

0 

99 

10 

- 

Liverpool  to  Walton  and  back  - 

- 

- 

0 

0 

7 

11 

• 

To  Ormskirk  and  back  - 

- 

- 

0 

2 

0 

12 

To  Bootle,  Southend  and  back  - 

- 

- 

0 

0 

9 

13 

• 

Birkenhead  and  back  - 

- 

- 

0 

0 

6 

99 

14 

- 

Liverpool  to  Widnes  and  back  - 

- 

- 

0 

2 

0 

9 • 

15 

- 

Kirkdale  and  back 

- 

- 

0 

0 

6 

0 

11 

10 

99 

16 

To  Warrington  and  back 

. 

0 

3 

0 

99 

17 

- 

To  Stalybridge  and  back 

- 

» 

- 

0 

6 

2 

18 

m 

To  Bootle  and  back 

- 

- 

0 

0 

6 

19 

. 

To  Garston  and  back  - 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 

10 

20 

- 

To  Southend,  West  Derby 

- 

- 

• 

0 

0 

8 

21 

• 

To  Flint  and  back 

- 

- 

- 

0 

6 

2 

22 

- 

To  West  Derby  brand  * 

- 

» 

- 

0 

0 

4 

0 

17 

8 

42.154.  Have  you  got  a  letter  from  John  O’Connor  ? — Yes. 

42.155.  It  is  headed  Seaham,  June  7th,  1882,  Mr.  John  O’Connor  to  Mr.  AValsh  : — 

“  Dear  Sir,  Seaham,  June  7th,  1882. 

“  I  received  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  invite  you  to 
come,  aa  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  call  a  meeting  on  such  a  short  notice. 
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(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Which  O’Connor  do  you  suggest  that  is  ? 

(Mr.  Murpliy.)  I  suggest  nothing  at  present ;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

42,156.  Did  you  also  find  there  a  copy  of  the  “  Laws,  Rules,  and  Regulations  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood”  ? — Yes. 


[  The  document  was  put  in. ] 

“  LAWS,  RULES,  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE  I.R  B. 

“  Preamble. 

“In  accordance  with  that  section  of  the  constitution  of  the  I.R.B.  which 
invests  each  divisional  executive  with  power  to  frame  and  enact  laws  for  the 
government  of  their  division,  the  executive  of  the  North  of  England  declare  and 
promulgate  the  ensuing  and  following  laws,  which  will  be  held  binding  upon  every 
member  of  the  I.R.B.,  resident  in  the  said  division,  in  addition  to  the  constitution 
of  the  I.R.B.,  which  is  binding  upon  every  member  in  Ireland  and  England  and 
Scotland. 


“  Laws. 

“  Enlistment. 

“1.  No  man  to  be  admitted  into  the  I.R.B.,  or  recognised  as  a  citizen  or  soldier 
of  the  I.R.B.  until  he  has  first  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Irish  Republic. 
Previous  to  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  man’s  name  must  be  proposed 
and  seconded  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  become  a  member,  at  an  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  section  or  circle,  and  if  a  majority  of  those  present  vote  in  favour 
of  his  admission,  the  oath  can  be  administered. 

“2.  No  man  known  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ribbon,  Hibernian,  or  any  other 
similar  non-republican  or  factional  association,  to  be  enlisted  until  he  has  first 
broken  off  his  connexion  with  such  association. 

“3.  No  habitual  drunkard,  no  man  of  bad  character,  dissipated  habits,  or 
dishonest  occupation  to  be  enlisted. 

“4.  No  man  to  be  recognised  a  member  of  the  I.R.B.  unless  enlisted  by  duly 
authorised  officers  of  the  I.R.B.,  said  officers  being  the  centre,  B.’s  or  C.’s  of  a 
circle,  or  organisers  commissioned  by  the  divisional  executive. 


“  Members ’  Duties. 

“  5.  Every  member  of  the  I.R.B.  in  employment  is  required  to  pay  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  3 d.  weekly  towards  the  procuring  of  war  material,  and  the  further 
sum  of  Id.  monthly  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  organisation  ;  as  also  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  all  extra  levies  or  appeals  which  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  make.  Any  member  in  employment  who  refuses  or 
neglects  his  duty  in  this  respect  to  be  expelled  the  ranks  of  the  I.R.B.  ( 

“  6.  Every  member  is  bound  to  obey  the  orders,  instructions,  and  commands 
of  his  superior  officers  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  I.R.B.  Any  member  guilty 
of  insubordination  in  refusing  to  obey  the  lawful  commands  of  his  superiors  or 
speaking  disrespectfully  to  or  of  them,  to  be  expelled  the  ranks  of  the  I.R.B. 

“  7.  Every  member  is  bound  to  protect  the  secrets  and  guard  the  safety  of 
the  I.R.B.  Any  member  speaking  of  his  secrets  to  persons  outside  its  ranks  or 
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neglecting  to  report  a  brother  member  so  doing,  to  his  knowledge,  to  be  expelled 
the  ranks  of  the  I.R.B. 

“  8.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  to  defend  the  I.R.B. ,  and  the  honour  of 
or  its  officers,  whenever  assailed  by  disunionists  or  factionists.  Any  member 
slandering  or  maligning  a  brother  member,  or  allowing  the  same  when  possible  to 
prevent  it,  or  listening  to  slander  or  lies  about  the  I.R.B.  or  any  of  its  members, 
to  be  expelled. 

“9.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  to  assist  in  preserving  discipline  in  the 
ranks  of  the  I.R.B-  Any  member  creating  any  disturbance  at  any  meeting  of  the 
I.R.B.,  any  member  attending  such  meeting,  under  the  influence  of  drink,  or 
fighting  with  a  member  is  liable  to  expulsion  from  said  meeting,  and  if  the 
offence  be  repeated,  to  expulsion  from  the  I.R.B. 

“  10.  Any  member  endeavouring  to  create  distrust  in  the  midst  of  brother 
members,  to  the  detriment  of  the  I.R.B.,  to  be  expelled. 


Division  of  Circles,  Election  of  Officers,  Sfc. 

“11.  Every  circle  to  be  divided  into  companies.  A  company  is  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  30  or  more  than  80  men,  and  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  an  officer, 
who  shall  be  entitled  a  B.  A  circle  is  to  consist  of  not  less  than  50  or  more  than 
800  men,  save  and  except  in  small  country  towns,  where  a  section  can  be  formed 
of  any  number  over  thirty  men. 

“  12.  Every  company  is  to  be  divided  into  sections.  A  section  is  to  consist 
or  not  more  than  ten  men,  including  its  officer,  who  shall  be  entitled  a  C. 

“  13.  New  circles  cannot  be  formed  in  any  town  where  there  are  less  than 
four  hundred  men,  save  with  the  consent  of  the  civil  secretary  for  the  division. 

“  14.  Every  circle  shall  be  governed  by  an  executive  of  three,  namely  centre, 
secretary,  and  treasurer.  Any  member  is  eligible  for  the  post  of  secretary  or 
treasurer  if  he  possess  sufficient  education.  In  circles  numbering  less  than  fifty 
men  the  executive  to  be  elected  by  general  meeting.  In  circles  numbering  over 
fifty  and  less  than  two  hundred  to  be  elected  by  the  C’s.  In  circles  numbering 
over  two  hundred  only  the  B’s  to  be  eligible  for  the  position  of  centre.  In  circles 
less  than  two  hundred  only  the  C’s.  in  ’circles  numbering  less  than  fifty  men 
any  member  to  be  eligible  for  the  position  of  centre  if  he  possesses  the  necessary 
qualification. 

“  15.  Each  B.  is  to  be  elected  by  the  men  of  each  company.  Each  C  by  the 
men  of  each  section.  The  election  of  each  B  is  to  be  superintended  by  the 
centre,  and  the  election  of  each  C  is  to  be  superintended  by  the  B  of  the  company 
to  which  the  section  belong. 

“  16.  All  elections  to  be  by  ballot  and  an  absolute  majority  is  necessary  before 
an  officer  can  be  considered  legally  elected.  In  the  event  of  there  being  more 
than  two  candidates  and  there  not  being  a  majority  of  the  members  present  for 
anyone,  the  lowest  candidate  to  be  struck  off  and  a  fresh  election  to  take  place 
between  the  highest  until  an  absolute  majority  be  obtained  for  one  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  candidates.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  between  the  two  remaining  candidates  the 
chairman  to  have  the  casting  vote. 


Duties  of  Officers. 

“  17.  The  duties  of  a  centre  are  to  receive  all  information  and  instructions  for 
the  circle,  to  conduct  all  correspondence  for  the  circle,  to  settle  all  disputes  between 
his  B’s  and  their  men,  to  receive  all  reports  from  the  secretary  and  transmit  them 
to  this  district  centre,  to  purchase  and  be  responsible  for  the  safe  keepiim  of  all 
war  materials  for  the  circle,  to  expel  or  otherwise  punish  all  offenders  in  the  circle 
to  divide  the  circle  into  companies  and  superintend  the  election  of  a  B  for  each 
company,  to  issue  orders  for  all  general  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  C’s  or  B’s 
of  the  circle,  to  appoint  the  vigilance  committee  for  the  circle  to  watch  over 
the  accounts  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  to  superintend  the  circle 
generally. 
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“  18.  The  duties  of  the  secretary  are  to  receive  and  keep  an  account  of  all 
money  from  the  B’s  and  to  hand  it  over  to  the  treasurer. 

“19.  The  duties  of  the  treasurer  are  to  receive  from  the  secretary  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  circle,  and  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  trustees  duly 
elected  to  receive  it  by  the  officers  of  the  circle,  if  considered  necessary,  and 
receive  the  same  from  the  trustees  whenever  required  by  the  centre  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  war  material. 

“  20.  The  duties  of  the  B  are  to  receive  and  transmit  all  instructions  trom 
the  centre  to  his  company  to  call  all  meetings  of  the  C  s  or  men  of  his  company , 
to  receive  and  keep  an  account  of  all  moneys  from  his  C  and  hand  said  money  to 
the  secretary  of  the  circle,  to  receive  once  a  month  from  his  C  s  report  of  their 
strength  in  men  with  one  penny  from  each  man  reported,  and  hand  the  same  to 
the  secretary ;  to  divide  the  company  into  sections  and  superintend  the  elections  of 
C’s  and  to  watch  over  and  conduct  his  company  generally. 

“  21.  The  duties  of  a  C  are  to  transmit  all  information  from  his  B  to  the  men 
of  his  section,  to  call  all  meetings  of  his  sections,  to  collect  weekly  or  fortnightly, 
and  hand  over  to  his  B  the  contributions  of  the  men  of  his  circle  for  material,  and 
keep  an  account  of  the  same ;  to  collect  monthly  the  sum  of  one  penny  from  each 
man  in  his  section  which  money  he  must  hand  over  to  his  B. 


Auditing  Accounts. 

«  22.  Once  every  three  months  the  accounts  of  the  circle  must  be  audited  in 
the  following  manner,  the  centre  shall  call  all  his  B  s,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
together.  The  secretary  shall  read  an  account  of  the  amount  paid  into  his  hands 
by  each  B.  during  the  three  months,  to  which,  if  correct,  each  B.  shall  answer, 
Right;  but  if  wrong  with  respect  to  any  B  that  it  shall  say,  Wrong ;  and  his 
account  shall  be  examined  by  the  meeting  which  shall  say  as  to  who  is  right. 
The  account  between  secretary  and  B’s  being  settled  the  secretary  shall  read  an 
account  of  the  moneys  paid  by  him  into  the  treasurer  s  hands  during  the  said 
three  months,  and  produce  the  treasurer’s  receipt  for  same  if  necessary.  He  shall 
then  read  an  account  of  the  expenditure  during  the  same  period ;  and  the 
treasurer  shall  be  required  to  produce  the  balance  of  trustees  receipts  for  same, 
together  with  balance  in  hand  at  last  auditing.  After  the  general  account  has 
been  settled,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  centre  secretary  and  treasurer  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  auditing  of  each  company’s  accounts,  which  will  be  done  as  follows  :  The 
B  shall  call  a  meeting  of  his  company,  and  then  read  out  an  account  of  the  money 
paid  to  him  by  each  C  during  the  three  months  to  which,  if  correct  or  wrong, 
each  C  shall  respond  as  before  described.  Having  settled  with  each  C,  he  shall 
then  add  up  and  announce  the  fotal  sum  ;  the  secretary  will  state  if  he  has 
received  that  sum.  Each  C  shall  then  read  out  an  account  of  the  sum  paid  by 
each  man  during  the  three  months  to  which  each  man  shall  respond  as  before,  if 
right  or  wrong.  Each  C  shall  then  add  up  and  announce  the  total,  and  the  B. 
shall  state  whether  he  has  received  that  total.  Any  officer  refusing  to  submit  his 
accounts  to  be  audited  to  be  expelled,  and  to  he  dealt  with  by  the  centre 
afterwards. 

Complaints  and  Neglect  of  Duty , 

“  23.  Should  any  member  have  a  complaint  to  make  against  his  C  he  shall 
make  it  to  the  B  of  his  company  to  which  he  belongs  ;  if  against  a  B  should  be 
made  to  the  centre ;  if  against  the  centre  to  the  district  centre.  If  a  centre  has  a 
complaint  to  make  against  the  district  centre  it  should  be  made  to  the  civil 

“  24.  Should  any  member  neglect  his  duty,  his  0  shall  report  him  first  to  the 
B  who  shall  report  him  to  the  centre,  who  shall  have  power  to  deal  with  him 
according  to  the  laws.  Should  any  0  negleffi  his  duty  his  B  shall  report  him  to 
the  centre,  who  shall  have  power  to  remove  him.  Should  any  B  neglect  Ins  duty 
the  centre  shall  have  power  to  remove  him.  In  all  cases  an  appeal  can  be  made 
acrainst  the  centre’s  decision  by  two  thirds  of  the  company  to  which  the  offender 
belongs,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  the  centre’s  duty  to  call  a  meeting  of  his  B  s?  a 
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two-thirds  majority  of  them  can  overrule  his  decision.  The  centre  can  then 
appeal  to  the  district  centre,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  can  only  be  reversed 
by  the  civil  secretary.  If  there  be  any  complaints  against  the  centre  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  B’s,  a  two-thirds  of  a  majority  of  whom  can 
remove  the  said  centre,  but  in  all  cases  the  district  centre  should  be  present  if 
possible.  If  he  cannot  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  late  centre  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  decision. 


Reports. 

“  25  On  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month  each  C  is  to  give  to  his  B  a  report 
of  the  number  of  men  in  his  section,  with  one  penny  for  each  man  so  reported. 
Each  B  must  then  transmit  to  the  Secretary  a  full  report  of  his  company,  with 
one  penny  for  each  man.  The  Treasurer  must  report  the  amount  of  money  m  the 
funds  of  the  Circle,  and  the  Centre  shall  report  the  amount  of  material  m  the 
Circle.  The  Secretary  shall  then  draw  up  a  full  report  of  the  strength  of  the 
Circle  in  men  money,  and  material,  and  hand  it  to  the  Centre,  who  must  transmit 
it  to  the  District  Centre  on  or  before  the  first  of  the  ensuing  month.  Any  man 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  report  and  pay  his  monthly  levy  of  one  penny  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  temporarily  out  of  the  I.R.B.  Any  C  neglecting  to  report  for  his  section 
to  be  removed  ;  any  B  neglecting  to  report  for  his  Company  to  be  removed  ;  any 
Centre  neglecting  to  report  for  his  Circle  to  be  removed.  No  communication, 
conversation,  or  intercourse  on  matters  connected  with  the  organisation  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  with  any  member,  Section,  Company  or  Circle,  but  out  of  communication  foi 
neglecting  to  report  until  the  following  month,  when  by  payment  of  arrears  he  or 
they  shall  be  again  admitted  into  communication.  If  three  months  elapse  without 
he  or  they  reporting,  he  or  they  shall  be  expelled  the  organisation  finally. 


War  Material. 

“  26  The  war  material  of  each  circle  is  to  be  purchased  by  the  centre,  who 
is  held  responsible  by  the  military  secretary  for  its  safety  and  good  condition. 
He  is  empowered  to  make  what  arrangements  he  considers  necessary  for  the  safe 

keeping  of  said  materials.  ,  ,  ,  , 

“27  No  member  of  the  I.R.B.  centre,  B,  C,  or  D,  shall  be  allowed  to 

carry  material  belonging  to  the  Circle  on  his  person  save  and  except  on  special 
occasion  such  as  its  removal  to  a  place  of  greater  safety  or  when  required  to 
produce  it  for  inspection,  or  when  ordered  to  arm  himself  for  a  special  purpose, 
such  as  the  escort  of  material  or  protection  of  documents  or  officers  of  the  organi¬ 
sation  or  when  exhibiting  samples  to  new  members  or  sections  of  the  I.R.B. ,  or 
tor  practising  or  instruction.  Any  officer  found  guilty  of  having  violated  this  rule 

to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks.  .  ,  n  „  ,  ,  ,,  a 

“  28  The  Centre  shall  be  required,  when  called  upon  by  the  Military  Secre- 
tarv  to  produce  all  material  belonging  to  the  Circle  for  inspection,  and  also 
to  inspect  himself  all  material  belonging  to  the  Circle  at  least  once  a  month. 

“  29  Any  Centre,  officer,  or  member  entrusted  with  the  safe  keeping  of 
material  failing  to  produce  it  when  called  upon  by  the  Military  Secretary,  Secre¬ 
tary,  or  Centre  to  be  expelled  from  the  organisation  and  placed  upon  the  black  list 

afterwards^he  wpereabouts  0f  the  material  of  a  Circle  shall  be  known  only  to  the 

Executive  of  the  Circle,  namely,  Centre  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

“  31.  Should  the  members  of  a  circle  be  doubtful  as  to  tho  amount  of  material 
reported  by  their  centre,  they  shall  have  power  to  elect  an  inspection  committee  of 
five  who  by  giving  the  centre  a  week’s  notice,  shall  be  entitled  to  see  said  material, 

but ’not  to  know  where  it  is  stored,  which  knowledge  must  always  be  confined  to 

the  executive. 


Miscellaneous. 

“  32  Should  want  of  employment  or  any  other  circumstances,  sa%o  and 
except' danger  from  the  enemy  on  account  of  services  performed  to  the  I.R.B. 
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cause  any  member  of  tbe  I.R.B.  to  remove  from  one  town  to  another  he  shall 
be  required  to  write  back  to  his  Centre  through  his  B.  when  settled  giving 
his  address.  His  Centre  will  then  communicate  through  his  district  Centre  to 
the  Centre  of  the  town  where  he  has  taken  up  his  abode,  who  will  take  steps 
to  bring  him  into  communication  with  the  Circle  of  that  place,  always  provided 
he  be  a  good  member  of  the  I.R.B.  ;  if  he  on  the  contrary  be  in  arrears  with 
the  Circle  he  has  left  he  must  not  be  recognised-  until  he  has  first  cleared  off  such 
arrears. 

“  33.  Any  Centre  giving  the  address  of  any  brother  Centre,  district  Centre, 
or  member  of  the  Executive  to  any  member  except  such  member  be  a  messenger 
or  in  danger  of  arrest  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  I.R.B.  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  ranks. 

•<  34.  No  stranger  presenting  himself  to  any  Centre  unless  properly  accredited 
as  a  messenger  or  a  member  in  danger  of  arrest  to  be  received  or  recognised  by 
such  Centre &  Any  Centre  receiving  or  holding  communication  with  such  non- 
accredited  or  unauthorised  person  to  be  removed  from  his  position. 

“  35.  All  section  meetings,  the  C.  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  meeting, 
and  his  first  duty  shall  be  to  inspect  the  men  present,  in  order  that  no  man  outside 
his  section  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  At  all  company  meetings  the  B- 
shall  conduct  the  business  and  the  C.’s  shall  act  as  inspection  committee  and 
appoint  guards.  At  all  general  meetings  of  the  C.’s  or  members  the  Centre  shall 
conduct  the  business,  and  the  B.’s  shall  act  as  inspection  committee  and  appoint 

guards.  .  . 

“36.  No  member  or  C.  can  leave  his  section  or  company  to  join  another  save 

with  the  consent  of  his  B.  or  Centre,  and  no  member  of  any  rank  can  leave  one 
Circle  to  join  another  save  with  the  consent  of  the  Centres  of  both  Circles.  Any 
member  or  members  leaving  one  Circle  to  join  another  can  claim  none  of  the  levy 


^aid'“37.  Any  C.,  B.  or  Centre  taking  subscriptions  from,  giving  information  or 
instructions  to,  or  in  any  other  way  interfering  with  the  men  of  any  other  C.,  B., 
or  Centre  to  be  reprimanded  for  the  first,  and  reduced  for  the  second  offence. 

“  38.  In  every  Circle  a  sub-centre  shall  be  elected  for  the  B.’s  who  shall  act 
as  deputy  during  the  centre’s  absence,  illness,  or  temporary  removal. 

“  39.  During  the  absence,  illness,  or  temporary  removal  of  any  B.  or  C.  the 
Centre  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  an  officer  to  act  as  his  deputy,  said 
officer  to  be  from  the  same  company  or  section  to  which  the  C.  or  B.  belongs. 

“  40.  No  C.,  B.  or  centre  shall  be  allowed  to  voluntarily  resign  save  with  the 

consent  of  the  officer  of  his  company,  circle,  or  district.  _ 

“  41.  Every  centre  shall  appoint  a  vigilance  committee  of  not  less  than  three 
or  more  than  nine  members  who  shall  be  known  to  no  member  or  officer  of  the 
circle  save  the  centre.  Every  vigilance  committee  shall  act  under  the  control 
of  a  responsible  officer  appointed  by  the  centre  who  shall  be  appointed  the 

^^“42.  The  duties  of  the  members  of  the  vigilance  committee  are  to  keep  a 
watch  upon  all  members  of  the  circle,  to  report  to  the  vigilance  C.  all  cases  of 
drunkenness,  violation  of  secrecy,  etc.,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  centre  through 
the  vigilance  C.  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  punishment  or  watching  of  any 

SUS^e«  43.  The  members  of  the  vigilance  committee  shall  be  unknown  to  each 
other  No  member  shall  know  any  other  member  save  the  vigilance  0.  unless 
two  members  are  required  to  perform  any  duty  beyond  the  power  of  one  to 
accomplish  in  which  case  the  vigilance  C.  shall  introduce  the  two  members  to 


each  oBier.^he  of  t^e  vigpance  c  are  to  see  each  member  of  his  committee 

separately  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  to  receive  from  them  any  reports  they  may 
have  to  make,  in  company  with  the  centre  to  privately  investigate  all  cases 
reported  and  to  chose  the  men  for  any  special  duty  required  and  to  keep  a  watch 
upon  every  individual  member  of  the  vigilance  committee. 

“  45  Any  member  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  speaking  to  another  member 
of  the  I.R.B.  on  or  about  the  secrets  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  to  be  expelled 
the  I.R.B.  When  such  an  event  occurs,  or  when  any  member  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  is  removed  from  the  Vigilance  Committee,  the  said  Committee  shall  be 
broken  up  and  a  new  one  formed. 
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“46.  Should  the  Centre  of  a  Circle  discover  that  the  Vigilance  Committee  or 
any  member  thereof  are  known  to  be  members  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  he 
shall  disband  such  Viligance  Committee  and  form  a  new  one. 

“  4:7  A  black  list  of  traitors,  spys,  swindlers  and  other  criminals  against  the 
I.R.B.  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  Centre,  who  shall  read  it  to  all  the 
members  of  his  Circle.  Any  member  known  to  hold  correspondence  or  intercourse 
with  any  man  whose  name  appears  on  the  black  list  to  be  immediately  expelled 
and  never  to  be  readmitted  into  the  I.R.B.  *  r 

“  48.  I*  sliall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  to  forward  to  his  own  District 
Centre  all  cases  of  swindling,  treachery,  &c.  in  his  Circle,  with  full  description  of 
the  offender  whenever  such  swindling  or  treachery  occurs,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  Centre  to  preserve  the  black  list  given  to  him  for  reference  whenever 
needed. 

“  49.  Any  Centre  or  other  member  losing  or  mislaying  any  dangerous  docu¬ 
ments  such  as  these  Rules  to  be  for  ever  expelled  the  ranks  of  the  I.R.B. 


“GOD  SAVE  IRELAND.” 


42,157.  Did  you  also  find  an  envelope  addressed  to  “Mr.  John  Walsh,  4  Green 
Street,  Manchester  ”  ? — Yes. 


[  The  envelope  was  put  in.~\ 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  to  you  that  we  should  put  in  at  the 
present  time  some  of  the  extracts  we  found  in  the  “  Nation  ”  and  “  United  Ireland  ” 
with  respect  to  Mr.  John  Walsh. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Had  you  not  better  get  rid  of  the  witness  first  ?  I  do  not  want  to 
cross-examine  him  except  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

12.158.  Walsh  lived  in  England  ? — Yes. 

42.159.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  or  not,  he  was  engaged  in  the  Labour  and 
Industrial  League  I  think  it  was,  that  time,  in  England  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

42.160.  You  are  not  aware  of  that  ? — No.  6 

42.161.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  list  which  was  produced  and  put  in  of  the 
towns  and  so  forth,  are  all  English  towns? — Yes,  the  whole  of  them. 

o  42,162.  And,  I  think,  nearly  all  in  the  north? — All  in  northern  counties,  from 
Sunderland  down  to  Chester. 

42,163.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  And  Lancashire? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  put  in  for  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Walsh  at  present,  the  following 
extracts  that  we  found  about  him  in  the  “  Nation  ”  and  “  United  Ireland  ”  In  the 

“Nation”  of  the  17th  February  1877,  “The  late  John  O’Mahony.  A  public  funeral 
in  Ireland  is  the  heading  : 

•  !  committee  met  again  on  Wednesday  night.  We  have  been  supplied 

with  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings : 

“  They  arranged  a  number  of  details  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
funeral.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Barry,  of  Manchester,  seconded  by  Mr  John 
Ferguson,  vice-president  of  the  Home  Rule  Confederation  of  Great  Britain  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  : — 

“  That  the  following  gentlemen  residing  in  Great  Britain  be  elected  to  this 
committee  John  Walsh,  Middlesborough  ;  Patrick  Joyce  Scotswood,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  ;  William  Gleeson,  Clayton  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  •  *  * 

John  Denvir  L.verpool ;  *  *  *  John  Kyan,  London ;  Frank 

Byrne,  London;  '  *  *  Louis  Barry,  Newcastle-on-Tyne; 

Timothy  M.  Healy,  Newcastle-on-Tyne;  *  *  *  Bernard 

M’Anulty,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  Michael  Clarke,  Glasgow.” 

That  will  not  be  disputed. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 


U  55696.— Ey.  44. 
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(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  “  Nation  ”  of  the  21st  December  1878 

“  We,  the  Irishmen  of  Middles  borough,  while  recognising  the  immense 
services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Butt,  see  in  his  late  action  and 
utterance,  especially  in  his  letter  to  his  Dear  Mr.  Ward,  a  clear  proof  that  he  has 
not  only  deserted  but  tries  to  betray  the  National  cause,  and  we  consider  that 
Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  in  his  letter  to  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  just  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head,  and  we  heartily  thank  him  for  his  timely  stepping  into  the  gap,  and 
we  fervently  hope  the  true  men  of  Derry  and  New  Ross  will  show  the  world  that 
they  are  careful  watchers  of  the  actions  of  Irish  representatives,  and  that  only 
those  who  are  determined  to  persevere  in  the  policy  of  sustained  activity  deserve 

their  support.”  .  _  ,  _  .  _ 

May  14th,  1881,  from  the  “Nation,”  page  7,  column  4,  the  Land  League  m  Great 

Britain,  Middlesborough : — 

“  A  crowded  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  branch  was  held  on  Sunday 
evening  the  8th  instant,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Commeacial  Inn,  Mr.  Thomas 
Allen  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  read  the  manifesto  of  the  executive  of  the 
National  Land  League  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  resolved  that  four  thousand 
copies  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Copies 
of  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan’s  ‘  After  the  Battle  ’  were  circulated  in  the  meeting  and 
perused  with  interest.  The  secretary  announced  that  T.  P.  O’Connor,  Esq.,  M.P., 
had  ordered  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Middlesborough  on  Sunday  the  15th  instant, 
but  the  committee,  being  unable  to  procure  a  hall  on  that  day  were  obliged  to 
postpone  the  projected  meeting  till  Wednesday  in  Whit-week  wnen,  Mr.  O’Connor 
and  other  gentlemen  will  attend  a  demonstration  in  Middlesborough.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  condemning  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Dillon.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  concluded  the  meeting.  John  Walsh,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  “  Nation  ”  of  June  18th,  1881,  page  7,  column  2.  Meeting  in  Middlesborough 

from  the  “  Daily  Exchange.”  .  ,. 

“  On  Wednesday  evening  the  8th  instant,  a  large  and  euthusiastic  audience 

assembled  in  ihe  Temperance  Hall,  Middlesborough  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
addresses  from  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Barry,  M.P.,  Mr.  Redmond, 
M  P.,  and  other  well  known  gentlemen  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  Land  League 
Movement.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  M'Guire,  he  was  supported  by  Mr. 
T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.  (Galway),  Mr.  John  Barry,  M.P.  (co.  Wexford),  Mr. 
Redmond,  M.P.  (New  Ross),  Mr.  Gibbon  of  Middlesborough  Trades  Council, 

Mr.  John  Walsh  and  others.  T  , 

“The  chairman  having  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length,  Mr.  John 
Walsh  (secretary  of  the  Middlesborough  branch  of  the  Irish  Land  League)  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Crawford  of  the  Durham  Miner’s  Association,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present,  but  expressing  his  hearty  and 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  work  and  aim  of  the  Irish  party,  and  denouncing  as 
unjust  the  present  state  of  the  law 

Of  course  these  are  merely  extracts  from  the  long  reports.  The  “  Irishman  ”  of  the 

9th  Julv  1881  pao-e  21,  and  the  “  Nation  ”  of  the  9th  July  1881,  page  13,  column  3. 

“  Mr.  J.  Walsh  addressed  the  meeting  briefly  *  *  *  . 

“  Bv  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Walsh  as  organizer,  the  post  of  corresponding 
‘  ,  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
scretary  became  vacant.  _  mi 

The  next,  my  Lords,  is  the  “  Nation  ”  of  May  6th,  1882,  page  6,  column  2.  The 

Land  League  in  Great  Britain,  Jarrow.  . 

“  Usual  weekly  meeting  Sunday,  30th  April,  Mr.  Patrick  Lamb  m  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Stephen  Bannon  was  elected  secretary  instead  of  Mr.  Dooley,  resigned.  Mr. 
John  Walsh,  Land  League  organizer,  addressed  the  meeting  on  work  accomplished 
by  the  League,  and  its  future  prospects.  Mr.  Walsh  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Archibald  Macdonnel,  seconded  by  James  Short 

Stephen  Bannon  sec.”  .  T  j  t 

Then  in  the  “Nation”  of  May  13,  1882,  page  11,  column  4,  the  Land  League  m 

Great  Britain,  Durham.  .  , 

“General  meeting  on  Sunday  evening  May  / th,  Mr.  M.  M.  Cartam  m  the 

Chair.  Proposed  by  Mr.  P.  Golden,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  M’ Kenny,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  John  Walsh,  organizer  for  the  north  of  England.  That  this  meeting  hails 
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with  delight  the  release  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Parnell,  M.P.,  and  his  worthy  colleagues, 
particularly  Michael  Davitt. 

“  Proposed  by  Mr.  H.  Plummer,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  O’Brien  and  carried : 

“  That  we  strongly  recommend  that  all  branches  of  the  Land  League  take  up 
the  question  of  each  member  paying  a  small  sum  towards  a  fund  for  the  payment 
of  a  number  of  trustworthy  representatives. 

“  Resolutions  were  also  passed  returning  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Owen,  M.P.  for  Newcastle,  for  his  untiring  energy  in  the  Irish  cause,  and  also  to 
Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson,  M.P.  for  this  city,  who  fought  so  hard  for  our  cause,  and  who 
only  last  week  contributed  20 1.  to  the  London  Central  Branch  of  the  Ladies  Land 
League.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close.  Our 
next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Sunday  evening  June  4th.  Patrick  Golden  Sec. 

Then  the  last  I  am  going  to  read  is  the  “  Irishman  ”  of  the  22nd  April  1882,  page 
679,  National  Land  League  of  Great  Britain. 

“  Manchester  (Michael  Davitt  Branch),  Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly  in  the  Chair.  Mr. 
Walsh,  organizer  for  the  North  of  England  spoke,  as  also  did  Mr.  J.  Kelly  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  has  lately  been  released  after  four  months  detention 
under  the  Coercion  Act.” 


Inspector  John  Tunbridge  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

42.164.  Are  you  an  inspector  in  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  ? — I  am. 

42.165.  Where  ? — Scotland  Yard. 

42.166.  Do  you  produce  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  John  Walsh  of 
Middlesborough  ? — I  do. 

42.167.  Where  did  you  get  that? — It  was  forwarded  to  Scotland  Yard  from  the 
Bank  of  England. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  This,  my  Lord,  is  the  22nd  March  1881. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  First  of  all  prove  that  this  is  the  letter. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Is  this  the  letter?  Mr.  Freshfield  is  here. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Prove  the  handwriting. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  the  handwriting.  If  you  will  look 
at  the  letter  I  think  you  will  have  no  doubt  about  it  from  the  contents  of  it. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  undertake  to  prove  the  handwriting  if  my  friend  puts 
us  to  the  proof  of  it. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  one  way  or  the  other,  and  there  is 
no  one  here  who  can  tell  me.  You  had  better  prove  it.  I  know  nothin^-  about  it 
whatever. 

( The  President.)  It  had  better  be  marked.  The  letter  will  be  identified  then. 

42.168.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Do  you  also  produce  a  letter  which  passed  through  the  post 
office  ;  do  you  remember  that  letter  ? — 26th  March. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  If  there  were  anyone  here  who  knew  the  handwriting  I  should  be 
able  to  tell  you. 

(Mr  Murphy.)  Then  I  must  for  the  present  postpone  it.  (The  letter  was  marked.)  It 
would  be  a  great  convenience  if  you  could  take  this  letter  de  bene  esse ,  because  this 
gentleman  has  to  prove  a  search  about  the  numbers  of  certain  notes,  and  it  would 
involve  his  being  recalled. 

(Tlie  Attorney. General.)  Probably  my  friend  will  not  object  to  this  being  read. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say  any¬ 
thing  now. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  There  is  another  letter  which  he  got  from  the  landlord  of  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Hotel,  and  if  necessary  the  landlord  must  be  brought. 

(The  President.)  You  can  go  on  with  the  proof  of  the  things  referred  to  in  the  letter. 

42.169.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  you  receive  instructions  to  trace  the  numbers  and  dates 
of  two  Bank  of  England  10Z.  notes?— -I  did. 

42.170.  From  Chief  Superintendent  Williamson? — l  did  on  the  9th  March  1883. 

42.171.  Were  you  instructed  to  trace  them  on  the  Bank  of  England? — I  was. 

42.172.  Were  they  Nos.  47,119? — One  was. 

42.173.  And  under  the  date  of  the  9th  February  1882  ? — It  was. 

(The  President.)  Does  anything  turn  upon  the  number  and  letter  in  the  margin  for 
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identification  ?  I  mean,  if  so  you  can  add  that  81  K.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
necessary  for  the  identification. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  do  not  think  it  is,  my  Lord ;  the  number  of  the  note  and  the  date 
will  be  sufficient. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Will  you  let  me  have  the  other  letter  for  a  moment  ?  This  is 
obviously  a  genuine  letter,  and  if  it  is  the  same  handwriting  I  should  not  object  to  it. 
(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  thought  my  friend  would  say  so.  I  will  go  on  with  this  while  this 

is  being  read. 

42.174.  Was  the  other  note  76,216  ? — It  was. 

42.175.  And  under  date  the  6th  April  1882? — Yes. 

42.176.  Did  you  examine  the  books  yourself  and  trace  them  through  them  ? — I  did 
not  examine  the  books. 

42.177.  Was  it  done  by  a  clerk  in  your  presence  ? — It  was. 

(The  President.)  If  the  handwriting  is  admitted  you  will  still  have  to  give  this 
proof. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  think  my  friend  will  probably  admit  the  handwriting  from  the 
contents  of  one  letter. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  they  are  the  same  handwriting;  one  letter  which  has  been 
shown  me  is  certainly  a  genuine  one. 

(Mr.  Murphy)  We  will  put  them  in  de  bene  esse.  I  will  not  ask  more  than  that. 

[The  letters  were  put  in  and  marked .] 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  say  they  seem  to  be  the  same  handwriting. 

42.178.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  It  would  be  better  I  should  read  them.  The  letter  about 
the  notes  is  dated,  Hotel  Albion,  Rue  de  Gaffa,  Hanse,  France,  22nd  March  1881. 
It  is  signed  by  John  S.  Walsh,  and  it  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bank  of 

England  : — 

<<  Sir 

«  I  have  lost  two  10L  Bank  of  England  notes,  value  together  20Z.,  in 
this  town  on  the  19th  instant,  and  having  to  write  for  the  numbers  delayed  my 
informing  you  up  to  this.  The  numbers  of  the  notes  are  81/K  No.  47,119, 
February  7th,  1882,  6/N  No.  76,216,  April  6th,  1882.  I  have  informed  the  police 
and  advertised,  offering  a  reward.  Please  stop  payment,  and  assist  me  as  much 
as  is  consistent  with  your  duty  and  convenience  to  obtain  them  or  their  value. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“  To  the  Secretary  of  the  John  S.  Walsh. 

Bank  of  England.” 

42.179.  The  search  was  made  in  your  presence  ?— Yes. 

42.180.  Did  you  ascertain  at  the  Bank  of  England  that  the  note  47,119  had  been 
paid  to  the  Central  Bank,  Cornhill  ?— I  did. 

42.181 .  By  the  Bank  of  England  ? — Yes. 

42.182.  On  the  2nd  September  1882  ? — Yes. 

42  183  And  that  by  the  Central  Bank  it  had  been  given  in  payment  of  a  cheque  tor 
100Z.’  drawn  by  P.  J.  Foley,  the  manager  of  the  Pearl  Life  Assurance,  Adelaide 

Buildings,  London  Bridge  ?— Yes.  T  v 

42  184.  That  is  Mr.  Foley,  the  Member  of  Parliament?— 1  believe  so. 

42*185.  Did  you  on  the  same  day  go  to  the  Pearl  Life  Office  ? — I  did. 

42,186^  Did  you  see  a  clerk  there,  and  did  he  refer  to  his  book  ? — He  did.  He 

referred  to  a  book.  .  ,  ,  ,  v  ti  a- a 

42  187.  Did  he  tell  you  in  whose  favour  the  cheque  had  been  drawn  l. — Me  did. 

42,188.  In  favour  of  whom  ? — Mr.  F.  Byrne. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  that? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  date  of  the  cheque— no.  .  ... 

42  189.  Now,  the  second  note,  No.  76,216.  Did  you  ascertain  that  that  was  paid  by 
the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Union  Bank,  Holborn  Circus,  on  the  15th  of  November 

1882  ? _ Yes. 

49  190  And  that  by  that  bank  it  was  on  the  28th  of  November  1882  given  in  part 
payment  of  a  cheque  for  125L  drawn  by  H.  S.  Ward  &  Co.,  commission  merchants,  58, 
Holborn  Viaduct  ? — I  did. 

42,191.  Did  you  go  to  Messrs.  Ward  s  place  ? — 1  did. 
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42.192.  Did  you  there  ascertain  it  had  been  cashed  by  Mr.  Dodd,  who  is  one  of  the 
firm  ? — I  did. 

42.193.  Prior  to  his  departure  for  Paris  ? — Yes. 

42.194.  Did  you  further  inquire  where  he  had  gone  from  Paris  ? — To  New  York. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Mr.  Dodd,  of  Ward  &  Co. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation  more  than  anything  else.  One  of 
the  letters  which  you  produce,  I  see,  is  the  22nd  of  March  1881.  This  letter  I  read  is 
22nd  March  1881.  I  think,  if  your  Lordship  will  look  at  it,  it  is  pretty  manifest  that 
is  a  mistake  for  1883.  The  note  was  not  issued  till  afterwards. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Let  me  see,  please. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  With  my  friend’s  permission  I  intend  to  read  the  other  letter  which 
purports  to  be  from  Walsh  to  the  landlord  of  the  Navigation  Hotel,  Drake  Street, 
Rochdale.  It  is  dated  the  4th  of  August  1883. 


[  The  letter  was  put  in  and  ready  and  was  as  fallows']  : 


“  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

“  Dear  Sir,  4th  August  1883. 

“  I  suppose  you  will  recolect  that  for  some  days  previous  to  the  19th  of  February 
last  I  stoped  in  your  house  at  Drake  St.,  Rochdale.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  cause 
of  my  leaving  your  house  and  not  returning.  You  are  also  aware  that  1  left  my 
portmantue  in  your  house,  and,  according  to  report  was  examined  by  the  police. 
May  I  ask  you  the  favour  of  droping  me  a  note,  stating  what  became  of  said  port¬ 
mantue  ;  whether  it  was  taken  away,  and,  if  so,  by  whom,  and  where  I  shall  apply 
to  for  the  restoration  of  same.  A  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  thus — 

John  Walsh, 

c/o  A.  E.  Ford  Esq., 

56  &  58,  Park  Place, 

New  York  City,  U.S.  America, 

would  always  find  yours  respectfully, 

John  Walsh. 


To  the  Landlord  of  the  Navigation  Hotel, 

Drake  St.,  Rochdale,  Lancashire, 
England.” 


My  Lord,  I  am  told  there  is  another  letter  from  Mr.  Walsh,  which  Sir  Charles 
Russell  has  seen,  which  will  show  the  date  was  a  mistake  for  1883.  It  is  dated 
December  6th,  1888,  and  it  is  from  John  S.  Walsh  to  Hammond  Chubb,  Esquire, 
1,  Commerce  Street,  New  York  City,  December  6th,  1888.  I  will  only  read  the  first 
few  lines.  “  Sir,  About  the  20th  of  March  1883,  I  lost  two  Bank  of  England  notes.” 
Then  it  gives  particularf  of  them. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  it  is  obvious  the  “  1  ”  was  intended  to  be  a  “  3.” 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  One  more  matter  in  connexion  with  this.  My  Lord,  we  find  that  in 
“  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  13th  of  August  1881  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  National 
League  held  in  Dublin,  the  usual  meeting  of  the  League.  The  names  of  a  considerable 
number  of  gentlemen  are  given  at  the  meeting,  and  amongst  others,  John  Walsh. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  Walsh  is  it  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  J.  Walsh.  You  will  find  whenever  any  of  the  other  Walsh’s  are 
mentioned,  it  is  J.  Walsh,  of  Balia,  or  J.  W.  Walsh. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  admit  that  was  the  J.  Walsh. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  We  will  put  that  in, 

[The  letter  was  put  in  and  was  as  follows]  : 


“No.  1,  Commerce  Street,  New  York  City, 

“  U.S.  America, 

“  December  the  6th,  1888. 


“  Hammond  Chubb,  Esq,,  Sec.  Bank  of  England. 

“  Sir, 

“  About  the  20th  of  March  1883,  I  lost  two  Bank  of  England  ten  10Z.  notes  in 

Q1  6 

Havre,  France,  numbered  as  follows,  -  ,  No.  47,119,  Feb.  1882,  and—.  No.  76,216, 

ix  IN 

April  6,  1882.  I  imediately  notified  you,  giving  the  numbers,  I  also  advertised 
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in  two  local  papers,  as  well  as  informing  the  British  Consul,  then  Mr.  Bernal,  who 
had  previously  seen  the  notes  and  discovered  them  to  be  my  property.  A  reply 
from  the  Bank,  dated  the  24th  March  1883,  informed  me  that  a  caution  had  been 
affixed  to  the  Bank  books  and  other  necessary  steps  taken,  and  requesting  me  to 
present  myself  at  the  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  my  claim,  and  I  wrote 
again  notifying  the  Bank  that,  owing  to  circumstances  then  surrounding  me,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  London,  but  would  do  everything  I  could  on 
reaching  New  York.  I  again  wrote  from  New  York  on  the  19th  of  April  1883, 
offering  security  that  I  would  be  ready  to  prosecute  any  person  tendering  the 
notes  illegitimately.  A  reply,  dated  May  1883,  informed  me  that  the  Bank  would 
not  stop  the  notes,  nor  if  they  were  brought  into  the  Bank,  unless  myself  or  some 
one  on  my  behalf  traced  them  back  to  some  person  whose  title  to  them  could  be 
impeached,  that  as  there  was  no  proof  of  their  being  destroyed,  five  years,  at 
least,  should  elapse.  There  is  certainly  no  clear  proof  of  their  destruction,  but, 
they  were  dropped  on  a  dark  night  in  a  slushy  locality,  which  leaves  little  doubt 
of  their  destruction,  and  as  five  years  and  nine  months  have  passed  since  they 
were  lost,  and  if  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they 
are  destroyed.  I  hope,  therefore,  if  they  have  not  been  heard  of,  you  will  kindly 
take  the  matter  into  consideration  with  a  view  of  doing  justice  without  risking 
the  interest  of  the  Bank.  Any  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  here,  would  be  joyfully 
undertaken,  as  well  as  whatever  expence  incured  by  the  Bank  in  reference  there 
to  by  your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

John  S.  Walsh.” 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

42.195.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  understand  this.  You  ultimately  traced  that  of  these 
10/.  notes,  one  had  been  paid  out  in  respect  of  a  cheque  drawn  by  Mr.  Foley.  The 
other  10/.  was  drawn  out  in  respect  of  a  cheque  drawn  by  whom?  —  H.  S.  Ward  &  Co. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  wanted  to  see  that  I  understood  it. 

42.196.  ( The  President.)  By  paid  out,  you  mean  first  issued  ? — They  were  first  issued 
from  the  Bank  of  England  to  other  banks,  and  from  those  other  banks,  one  to  the 
cheque  of  P.  J.  Foley,  and  the  other  to  H.  S.  Ward  &  Co. 

42.197.  Did  they  come  back  to  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  other  banks  then  ? — 
Oh,  no,  my  Lord. 

42.198.  I  am  not  sure  that  1  have  followed  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  They  ultimately  do  come  back  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  shall  call  one  of  the  bank  clerks. 

42.199.  (The  President.)  You  paid  one  note  in  part  payment  of  a  cheque  for  100/. 
drawn  by  Foley  ? — Yes. 

42.200.  That  is  the  Bank  of  England  ? — No  my  Lord,  the  Central  Bank. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  the  machinery  is  this,  as  I  think  your  Lordships  know. 
The  Bank  of  England  issues  to  the  various  banks  the  fresh  Bank  of  England  notes. 
That  is  the  issue  from  the  Bank.  Then  the  local  branches  issue  them.  Then  they 
are  afterwards  recalled  and  cancelled  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Or  when  they  come  in  under  any  circumstances  they  are 
cancelled.  They  never  go  out  again. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No,  they  do  not  go  out  a  second  time. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

42.201.  I  believe  Mr.  Foley  is  the  agent  of  the  Pearl  Insurance  Office? — He  is  the 
manager,  I  believe,  or  he  was  at  that  time. 

42.202.  And  you  went  to  him  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  asked  him  for  infor¬ 
mation? — I  did  not  see  Mr.  Foley  himself.  I  saw  a  clerk  in  his  abscence.  He  was 
not  expected  back  for  about  a  month. 

42.203.  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Foley  himself? — I  did  not. 
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■  42,204.  The  clerk  gave  you  all  information,  I  suppose  ? — He  did. 

42,205.  Made  no  difficulty  about  it  ?— No,  he  did  not  know  who  I  was  though,  tfr 
my  object. 


the' 


George  Thomas  Barton  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

42.206.  Are  you  a  clerk  in  the  Pearl  Life  Assurance  Office? — I  was. 

42.207.  From  what  time  to  what  time? — From  the  latter  end  of  1879  to  the 
beginning  of  1886. 

42.208.  I  think  you  are  now  with  Messrs.  Wright,  Bonner,  and  Wright? _ I  am. 

42.209.  At  the  time  you  went  there  was  one  of  the  Messrs.  Redmond  a  clerk  in 
Pearl  Office? — J.  E.  Redmond  was. 

42.210.  What  was  he  in  the  office? — A  clerk. 

42.211.  Had  the  other  Mr.  Redmond— William  Redmond— formerly  been  employed 
in  the  office  ? — He  had.  He  left  just  before  I  went  there. 

42.212.  As  what? — As  a  clerk. 

42.213.  What  was  Mr.  Foley’s  position  ? — Managing  director. 

42.214.  In  March  1883  do  you  remember  seeing  the  counterfoil  of  a  cheque  for  100/.  ? 
—I  recollect  seeing  about  the  beginning  of  1883  or  the  latter  end  of  1882  the  counter¬ 
foil  of  a  cheque  for  100Z. 

42.215.  Was  there  any  name  to  the  counterfoil. 

(Sir  G.  Russell .)  Have  you  called  upon  the  gentlemen  who  has  it  to  produce  the 
counterfoil  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  afraid  not. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  we  have.  We  have  subpoenaed  him.  He  has  been 
subpoenaed  to  produce  it.  The  gentleman  has  been  subpoenaed  to  produce  the  counter¬ 
foil  of  the  cheque. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Is  it  produced  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  The  cheque  is 
here,  I  understand.  ^ 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  will  save  all  trouble. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Then  let  it  be  produced,  Sir  Charles,  please:  the  cheque  and 
counterfoil.  1 

42.216.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  want  the  counterfoil.  While  this  is  being  produced,  let 
me  ask  you  this.  Was  it  the  usual  course  in  that  office  to  paste  in  the  cheques  opposite 
the  counterfoils  when  they  had  been  paid  ? — After  they  were  returned  from  the  bank 
that  was  the  custom. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  cheque  produced  is  this.  It  is  to  Byrne  or  order,  and  endorsed 
“  F.  Byrne.”  Have  you  the  counterfoil  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  produced,  but  you  can  go  on. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  should  like  to  have  it  if  you  can  get  it. ' 

42.217.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Was  there  any  name  on  rhe  counterfoil  ? — In  pencil. 

42.218.  What  was  the  name  ? — “  Byrne.” 

42.219.  During  the  time  that  you  were  there,  did  you  ever  see  the  cheque  pasted 

in  in  the  manner  that  was  usual  at  the  side  of  the  counterfoil  ? _ I  did  not 

42.220.  Have  you  seen  Frank  Byrne  or  not  at  the  office?— Not  to  mv’knowledo-e  • 
at  least  I  have  been  told  that  he  has  been  there,  but  I  did  not  know  him. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  object. 

(Mr.  Mu/rphy.)  My  question  was  perfectly  regular.  The  answer  is  one  that  pro¬ 
bably  cannot  be  given.  ^ 

42,221  Did  you  see  a  man  who  was  called  in  the  office,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the 
name  of  Frank  Byrne  there  ? — I  have.  o  j  »  j 

ooo  Save  y0U  8een  him  SP eaking  t0  Mr-  Foley  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
42,223.  Have  you  seen  him  m  Mr.  Foley’s  office  ? — I  have  seen  him  in  the  clerk’s 


office. 

42.224. 

42.225. 

42.226. 

42.227. 
have. 


Have  you  seen  Mr.  Parnell  at  that  office? — I  have. 

Often  or  not  ? — Once  or  twice. 

And  Messrs.  J.  E.  Redmond  and  William  Redmond? — I  have  often. 

After  the  time  when  Mr.  Redmond  had  ceased  to  be  a  clerk  there  ? _ I 
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the  ordinary  course  ? — They  would  paffe 


42.228.  What  room  used  they  to  go  into  in 


through  the  clerk’s  office  and  then  they  would  go  through  a  room  called  the  board- 
room  ^into  a  centre  room  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Foley  at  that  time  as  a  private 

42.229.  During  the  time  you  were  clerk  there  had  you  the  means  of  knowing 
the  general  character  of  the  business  that  was  being  done  in  the  office  ?— I  had. 

42.230.  Did  you  ever  come  across  any  entry  of  business  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  had 

business  there  ? — No.  T  n  u 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Sir  Charles,  I  do  not  know  who  is  looking  for  it,  but  I  should 

like  to  know  if  the  counterfoil  of  the  cheque  will  be  produced  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  have  told  you  already  the  counterfoil  of  the  cheque  book  is  not 
here.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  another  matter  I  want  to  get  from  the  counterfoil 
cheque  book.  I  do  not  understand  why  if  the  cheque  is  here  the  counterfoil  also 
could  not  be  produced  ? 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  should  have  thought  the  reason  was  the  cheque  was  supposed  to 

be  sufficient.  .  ,  J  , 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That  may  be,  but  that  is  not  m  obedience  to  the  subpoena. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Where  is  the  subpoena?  Will  you  give  me  a  copy  of  the  sub- 

TlfPTl  fl, 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  We  want  also  a  counterfoil  of  a  cheque  payable  to  “  Self  ”  with  the 
name  of  Miss  Parnell  upon  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  If  my  friend  is  going  to  make  grievances  let  us  have  the  sub- 

poeiia.  , 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No  one  is  making  grievances  the  least  m  the  word. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Here  is  what  is  called  for — the  bank  books,  returned  cheques, 
ledgers,  and  private  ledgers,  and  cash  books  from  the  years  1881  to  1885  inclusive. 
There  is  not  a  single  syllable  about  a  counterfoil. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  He  should  have  had  a  day’s  notice  and  has  not  had  it. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Is  there  or  is  there  not  in  Court,  without  postponing  tbe  matters  till 
another  day,  a  cheque  in  favour  of  Miss  Anna  Parnell  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Then  we  must  take  steps  to  get  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Besides,  you  should  not  give  a  general  notice  of  this  kind  without 
calling  for  the  specific  things  you  want. 

( Mr.  Murphy.)  Have  you  the  cash  books  here  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No.  You  were  to  have  given  us  a  day’s  notice. 

(Mr.  Murphy)  I  do  not  know  whether  those  instructions  are  correct  or  incorrect. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  you  can  easily  learn.  You  should  say  what  you  want  and 
give  us  clear  information  about  it. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 


42.231.  Where  is  the  Pearl  Insurance  Office  ? — Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge. 

42.232.  Was  Mr.  Foley  to  your  knowledge  a  member  of  the  Home  Rule  Federation? 
— I  do  not  know. 

42.233.  And  a  member  of  the  executive - 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  says  he  does  not  know. 

(Witness.)  I  do  not  know. 

42.234.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Did  you  never  hear  that  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

42.235.  He  is  now  a  member  of  Parliament? — He  is  now  a  member  of  Parliament. 

42^236.  And  has  been  for  some  years  ? — He  has  been  for  three  or  four  years. 

42.237.  Did  you  know  or  not  he  took  an  active  part  and  interest  in  politics,  parti¬ 
cularly  things  which  related  to  Ireland  ( — I  do  not  know  that  he  took  particular 
interest  in  it.  I  know  he  took  interest  in  it. 

(The  President.)  He  said  he  did  not  know. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  He  said  he  did  not  know  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive. 

42.238.  You  never  saw  this  cheque  put  like  other  cheques  back  into  the  cheque- 
book  ? — I  never  saw  the  cheque. 
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42  39.  You  w ere  understood  to  say  the  ordinary  course  was  to  put  back  cheques, 
W^h,7.ere/e  Urned  after  being  paid’  mto  the  cheque  book  ? — I  said  so. 

To  of?'  ud  y°U  Said  that  was  not  done  this  cheque  ? — I  did  say  so. 

,-41.  How  is  it  ordinarily  done.  By  pasting  a  piece  of  paper  at  the  back? _ 

1  GS« 

42,242.  And  so  joining  it  together  ? — Yes. 

•f2’2tt  k°.ok  a"d  8ee.  if  th“‘  cheq«e  has  no‘  been  so  pasted  in  (It  was  handed  to  the 
wifness)  — There  is  a  piece  of  paper  pasted  at  the  back,  but  it  does  not  look  to  me  as 
though  it  had  been  pasted  on  to  another  piece  of  paper. 

fooff '  Lo1ld  SGe- lfc  • — There  is  a  difference.  There  is  a  margin. 

fo  of^'  t  ?°Se  1S, tbe  .writmg  in  the  bodJ  of  the  cheque  ?^Moriarty’s. 

4-.,_46.  Is  he  a  clerk  m  the  office  ? — He  is  a  clerk  in  the  office. 

42.247.  Is  he  there  now? — I  believe  he  is. 

42.248.  The  signature  to  the  cheque  is  Mr.  Foley’s  ? — Yes 

A?’24?'  \  presume  upon  his  private  account  ?— It  looks  to  me  as  though  it  came  out 
of  the  usual  cheque  book  used  m  the  outer  office. 

Bank250  Wbere  was  the  account  of  the  insurance  company  kept  ?— At  the  Central 

lo  o5o  V  he?  Was  ^  F°le/8  own  acoount  kept?— That  I  cannot  say. 

42.252.  You  do  not  know? — No.  J 

42.253.  Was  it  kept  there  ? — 4  believe  it  was. 

42.254.  You  think  that  both  were  kept  there.  When  were  you  applied  to  to  <nve 

evidence  about  this  matter  ?— On  Tuesday.  J  P1  ’  b  6 

42.255.  Who  applied  to  you  ? — -Mr.  Soames. 

42.256.  Directly  ? — -I  was  served  with  a  subpoena 

cam/and  sTr^  me*  ^th  ^  aPPHed  *°  y°U  ?~T  ““  “  *  *“•  *  bis  clerks 

^  42,258.  Had  you  made  any  communication  to  anybody  about  this  matter  before  ?— 

is  defd  now°  n°  °ne  ?~°llly  ‘n  °°UrSe  °f  conver8ation  with  people,  one  man  who 

42.260.  Were  you  dismissed  for  intemperance  ?— I  was. 

42.261.  On  the  6th  February  1886? — In  February  1886. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

— Idffi2  ^°U  lmmedlate1^  obtained  employment  with  Wright,  Bonner,  and  Wright? 

42.263.  Where  you  are  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

42.264.  Whatever  this  be  if  it  was  put  in,  there  would  be  some  pa^e  of  the  book 

W  f  of>e?UTd  corresPond  to  tbe  tearing  out  where  it  was  put  in  ? — Yes.  ° 

I?'  7  uooorstand  you  to  say,  pledging  your  recollection,  that  you  did  not  see 
this  in  the  book  before  you  left  the  office  ?  J 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  said  more  than  that. 

( Witness.)  It  was  not  in  the  book,  to  my  knowledge,  before  I  left. 


Mr.  Hugh  Wm.  Jamieson  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

f.y ^re  y°u  a  cle1rk  m  fbe  office  of  the  Central  Bank  of  London  ?— Yes. 

,  Do  you  produce  the  bank  book,  showing  the  payment  of  a  cherme  datori 

2nd  September  1882,  and  drawn  by  J.  P.  Foley,  ,n  fuvolr^of  j  Byrne,  foJioof?- 

42,268.  Have  you  the  book  ? — I  have  the  book 

42,209.  Can  you  tell  how  that  1001.  was  paid  ?-I  have  an  extract  here.  It  was  paid 
in  ten  ol.  notes.  Do  you  want  the  numbers  of  those  ? 

42.270.  No? — And  five  10/.  notes. 

42.271.  Can  you  give  me  the  numbors  of  the  10 1.  notes? 

U  55696. — Ev.  44.  g 
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{The  Attorney- General.)  Give  a  list  of  all  them,  please,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  how  it 
was  paid. 

(The  President.)  Will  not  it  do  if  you  put  the  particular  notes  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes;  but  I  want  something  more. 

42.272.  (Mr.  Atkinson .)  Were  all  these  notes  dated  the  7th  February  ? — Yes. 

42.273.  These  five  51.  notes  ? — Yes,  the  7th  February  1882. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  number  of  the  note  mentioned  is  47,119,  and  47,119  is  one  of 
the  numbers  identified  by  the  witness. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

42.274.  Was  this  cheque  upon  Mr.  Foley’s  private  account  ? — Yes. 

42.275.  Have  you  got  the  account,  or  the  book  there  ? — I  have  the  book  showing  the 
cash  was  paid  to  his  name. 

42.276.  Just  turn  to  the  book  for  a  moment.  Under  what  date  does  the  item  appear 
to  his  debit  of  the  cashing  of  that  cheque  ? — The  2nd  September  1882. 

42.277.  Now,  will  you  look  to  see  whether,  about  that  date,  or  it  may  be  a  day  or 
two  later,  there  is  a  credit  of  100/.  “  Draft  Alexanders  ”  ? — On  the  same  day  there  was 
money  paid  in. 

42.278.  See  if  there  is  this  particular  credit  I  am  putting  to  you,  “  Draft  Alexan- 
der’s  ”  ? — I  have  no  books  to  show  that. 

42.279.  Have  you  not  a  credit  of  100Z.  there? — I  have  not  the  books  showing  that 
transaction.  Mr.  Foley  paid  in  money,  but  possibly  it  was  with  other  moneys — that 
100Z.  Mr.  Foley  paid  in  money  on  that  day,  but  possibly  the  100Z.  you  are  referring 
to  is  with  other  moneys. 

42.280.  You  mean  it  would  be  part  of  a  larger  item  ? — Yes. 

42.281.  From  that  book  you  cannot  tell? — I  cannot  tell  very  well. 

42.282.  What  are  the  larger  items  about  the  2nd  September  or  the  3rd,  or  on  that 
very  day  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

42.283.  Yes,  you  have  the  items  there  ? — This  is  only  one  book. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  not  the  paying-in  book. 

42.284.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Is  it  merely  the  drawing-out  book  ? — Yes  ;  and  for  one 
cashier,  only  showing  the  transaction  of  the  payment. 

42.285.  You  have  not  the  ledger  account  here  ? — No. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

42.286.  You  cannot  tell  us  if  there  was  any  such  payment  whether  it  was  by  a  100/. 
cheque  or  whether  it  came  through  Alexander’s? — No,  I  cannot. 

42.287.  Are  Alexander’s  bankers  in  London  ? — Yes. 

42.288.  Do  they  correspond  with  Paris,  do  you  know  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  they  have 
agents  in  Paris. 

42.289.  Do  you  know  who  their  Paris  agents  are? — No,  I  do  not. 

42.290.  Is  it  Monroe  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Monroe  &  Co. 

42.291.  (The  Attorney -General.)  And  Alexander’s  are  the  people  through  whom 
Monro’s  remit  to  London,  is  that  so? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 


Sergeant  James  Sheridan  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

42.292.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — No,  the  Metropolitan 

Police. 

42.293.  Do  you  produce  the  warrant  issued  for  the  arrest  of  John  Walsh  ? — Yes. 

42.294.  Did  you  give  that  warrant  after  you  got  it  to  Head-Constable  Joseph 
Murphy  ? — Yes. 

42.295.  At  the  Home  Office  in  London  ? — Yes. 


42.296.  Is  he  dead  r— He  is. 

42.297.  Do  you  know  his  handwriting  ? — I  do. 

42.298.  Is  that  endorsement  his  handwriting  (passing  a  document )  ? — Yes,  that  is 
his  handwriting. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  purports  to  he  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Walsh  at 
Middlesboro’  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Caven¬ 
dish  and  Thomas  Henry  Burke  in  the  Pbcenix  Park,  on  the  6th  of  May  1882,  and  the 
endorsement  is  “  Received  the  25th  February,  1883,  and  executed  at  Havre  by  Head 
Constable  Joseph  Murphy,  28  February  1883,  J.  Murphy.” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  is  the  date  of  the  warrant  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  13th  of  February  1883. 

42.299.  Did  you  get  that  document  which  is  in  your  hand? — I  did,  or  one  similar  to 
this. 

42.300.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  that  was  the  one  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say,  but 
one  similar  to  this. 

42.301.  Where  did  you  get  it? — From  Mr.  Thos.  Brennan  at  the  Land  League 
Office. 

42.302.  When  did  you  get  it  ? — It  was  in  the  summer  of  1880. 

42.303.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  get  it  from  him?  Were  you  making  a 
search  or  did  he  hand  it  to  you  ? — I  met  him  in  the  street  and  I  ask  him  for  it. 

42.304.  What  did  you  ask  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  for  ? — I  asked  him  for  the  rules  of 
the  Land  League. 

42.305.  And  did  he  give  you  that  document  ? 

(Str  C  Russell.)  No. 

(The  Attouery- General.)  He  says  he  gave  that  or  one  similar. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  the  very  point  you  are  upon. 

42.306.  (Mr  Atkinson.)  Look  at  the  endorsement  at  the  top.  Do  you  remember 
having  identified  that  document  before  ? — I  had  this  document  before,  at  Mr. 
Parnell’s  trial. 

42.307.  The  State  trials  in  Doublin  ? — Yes. 

42.308.  (Sir  G  Bussell.)  You  mean  that  document  in  your  hand  ? — This  very  one. 

(Mr  Avlcinson.)  Did  you  identify  it  then  and  was  it  given  in  evidence? — Yes. 

42.309.  Did  you  identify  it  then  as  the  document  you  had  got  from  Brennan  ? — It 
was  identified  by  Mr.  Mallom  as  what  he  had  received  from  me. 

42.310.  Did  you  identify  it  as  the  one  you  had  received  yourself  from  Brennan  ? — 
Yes. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  purports  to  be  the  rules  of  the  Irish  National  League  Offices,  62, 
Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  signed  A.  J.  Kettle,  Michael  Davitt,  and  Thoi 
Brennan,  honorary  secretaries. 


[  The  document  was  put  in  and  was  as  follows*)  : — 

“  Irish  National  Land  League,  Offices, 


“  62,  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 


“  Various  applications  having  been  received  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  England  and  Scotland  for  rules  to  aid  in  the  formation  of 
branches  of  the  Land  League,  the  following  suggestions  on  organization  were 
submitted  and  adopted  pending  the  preparation  and  issuing  of  rules  for  the 
proper  management  of  such  bodies  : — 

“l.A  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  should  bo  formed  in  every 
parish  in  Ireland,  or  at  least  in  every  barony,  with  sub-branches  or  tenant’s-clubs 
upon  every  large  estate,  if  possible. 

“  2.  Land  clubs  in  connexion  with  the  National  Land  League,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  it  in  its  labours  to  emancipate  the  Irish  tenant  farmers  from 
landlordism,  should  be  formed  in  towns  and  cities  in  Ireland,  as  also  in  the  centres 
of  Irish  populations  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America. 

“  3.  The  tenant  farmers  of  a  parish  or  barony,  or  other  parties  interested  in 
the  settlement  of  the  land  question,  should  convene  a  meeting  in  some  central 
place,  and  proceed  to  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  the  Land  League. 

“  4.  Wherever  a  public  meeting  in  connexion  with  the  agitation  for 
reduction  of  rents  and  change  of  land  system  has  been  or  is  held,  a  local  branch 
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of  the  Land  League  should  be  formed.  The  committee^v^c^.^P^ganised  or  which 
organises  such  meeting  could  undertake  the  calling  together  of  the  tenant  farmers 
of  the  district,  parish,  or  barony,  and  others  desirous  of  co-operating  and  super¬ 
intending  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  branch  to  be  formed. 

“5.  A  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  should  be  elected  as  the  executive  of 
the  branch  or  association,  and  with  them  four  other  members  to  form  an  executive 
committee  of  seven  for  the  general  management  of  its  affairs. 

“  6.  These  offices  should  be  held  for  a  term  of  one  year,  unless  misconduct 
should  necessitate  the  removal  of  any  officer  before  his  term  of  office  expires. 

“  7.  The  election  of  officers  should  take  place  by  ballot. 

“8.  The  membership  qualification  should  not  be  less  than  one  shilling  each 
year  from  tenant  farmers  or  labourers.  A  higher  rate  of  subscription  could  be 
fixed  at  the  formation  of  a  branch  association  if  the  means  of  the  farmers  in  the 
locality  would  justify  such  a  rate.  An  honorary  membership  for  merchants  and 
sympathisers  could  be  created  in  connexion  with  each  association  with  a  yearly 
subscription  of  not  less  than  ten  shillings. 

“  9.  The  funds  of  a  local  branch  of  the  Land  League  should  be  used  for 
defending  such  of  its  members  as  might  have  to  resist  rack-renting,  arbitrary 
disturbance  by  landlord,  or  any  unjust  action  in  connexion  with  a  tenant’s 
holding,  for  which  public  opinion  should  be  evoked  or  compensation  claimed  under 
the  provisions  for  that  purpose  set  forth  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 

“  10.  Local  branches  voting  a  percentage  of  their  funds  to  the  National  Land 
League  could  claim  its  assistance  in  defending  such  actions  as  the  foregoing,  when 
resolved  upon  in  the  interests  of  the  tenant  farmer  member  sought  to  be  wronged 
or  injured  by  his  landlord  or  agent. 

“11.  When  a  case  for  trial  should  be  determined  upon  by  a  local  branch  a 
special  levy  should  be  made  upon  each  member  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses, 
if  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  such  branch  should  be  inadequate  a  general  meeting 
of  the  members  should  be  called  for  that  purpose,  and  the  amount  of  special  levy- 
fixed  upon. 

“  12.  No  man  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  for  non¬ 
payment  of  unjust  rent  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  any  branch 
of  the  Land  League. 

“  13.  Any  member  of  a  branch  association  .bidding  for  or  occupying  a  farm 
from  which  a  member  or  non-member  has  been  evicted,  or  who  shall  rent  land 
which  a  member  or  non-member  may  have  surrendered  on  grounds  of  excessive 
rent,  or  upon  a  refusal  of  a  fair  reduction  of  a  rack  rent,  shall  be  expelled  the 
branch  for  such  action,  and  should  be  looked  upon  and  shunned  as  a  traitor  to  the 
interests  of  his  fellow  tenant  farmers,  and  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

“  14.  No  man  assisting  to  serve  processes  of  ejectment,  or  taking  part  in  the 
eviction,  or  purchasing  stock  or  produce  seized  for  non-payment  of  a  rack-rent,  to 
be  allowed  the  membership  of  any  branch  or  association.  Any  member  of  a 
branch  proved  guilty  of  any  of  the  foregoing  acts  to  be  at  once  expelled,  and 
denounced  for  his  action. 

“  15.  Meetings  of  the  local  branches  could  be  held  in  the  chapel  yard  on  a 
Sunday  if  no  other  place  of  meeting  be  available. 

“  16.  Cases  of  rackrenting,  contemplated  evictions,  &c.,  &c.  should  be  then 
reported,  and  the  particulars  forwarded  to  the  Land  League  by  the  secretary  of 
the  branch. 

“  17.  The  managing  committee  of  each  branch  of  the  League  should  keep  a 
register  of  the  members,  particulars  of  their  holdings,  names  of  their  landlord  and 
agent,  amount  of  rent  paid  annually  or  otherwise,  excess  of  same  over  ordinance 
valuation,  cases  of  rackrenting  and  eviction,  and  all  other  necessary  particulars 
touching  the  relation  of  landlords  with  their  tenants  in  the  locality  of  such  branch 
of  the  League. 

“  18.  The  managing  committee  should  undertake  the  organising  of  public 
meetings  in  connexion  with  the  National  Land  movement  within  the  district  or 
districts  forming  the  branch  of  the  League  to  which  they  belong. 


james  Sheridan: 
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“  19.  Meetings  to protest  against  evictions  to  be  also  superintended  bv  the 

managing  committee  of  such  branch  as  may  be  within  the  district  where  the 
eviction  takes  place. 

“  20  An  evicted  member  and  his  family  to  be  sheltered  and  provided  for  bv 
his  branch  association.  1  ^ 


Land  Clubs  in  Cities  and  Towns. 

T  l  i21'i?Iri?k  ^at*onal  Land  Clubs  should  be  formed  in  cities  and  towns  in 
Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  America,  Canada,  and  Australia  for  the  purpose  of 
ai  mg  the  Rational  Land  Movement  in  effecting  a  final  and  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  Land  question.  J 

sectarian’  ^  Clubs  should  be  like  the  National  Land  League  non- 

“  23,  The  Particular  organisation  of  such  clubs  could  either  be  left  to  opinions 
on  same  prevailing  at  initiatory  meetings,  or  be  based  upon  those  laid  down  for 
planches  of  the  Land  League,  which  require  a  managing  committee  of  seven 
including  a  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary. 

T!!e  subscription  fixed  upon  for  membership  of  land  clubs  should  be 
remitted  to  the  treasurers  of  the  National  Land  League,  Dublin,  less  the  working- 
expenses  of  such  clubs.  6 

“25>,  Such  moneys  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  national  land 
m  e.^ectlng  a  change  m  the  land  system  of  Ireland,  as  will 

TrSr-NT ihfthe  coif1  vat  or  of  the  soil  as  the  owner  thereof.  (On  the  formation  of  the 
Pand  Lea°11®’  October  21,  1879,  it  was  resolved— ‘  That  none  of  the 
f™?8  f  *18  Peaf le,  sha11  ^  used  for  the  purchase  of  any  landlord's  interest 
the  land,  or  for  furthering  the  interests  of  any  parliamentary  candidate.’) 

^  Land  clubs  m  connexion  with  the  National  Land  League  should 
advocate  the  cause  of  labour  and  humanity  everywhere,  as  well  as  in  Ireland. 

li.  Reading  rooms  and  national  libraries  should,  if  possible,  be  established 
m  connexion  with  land  clubs. 

i  PrdZes  ,foJ  essaLs  uP°n  tbe  most  feasible  settlement  of  the  land  question, 

lould  be  offered  from  time  to  time,  and  the  prize  essay  printed  for  circulation 
among  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland. 

“  29 :  Land  clabs  outside  of  Ireland  should  also  undertake  the  forwarding-  of 
papers  friendly  to  Ireland  and  the  land  movement,  to  local  branches  of  the  Land 
League  for  chstnbiition  among  the  poorer  portion  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

SU.  ouch  land  clubs  should  also  support  and  patronise  those  of  the 
ques°LonsPaPerS  m  1 ^  whlch  advocate  the  ownership  settlement  of  the  land 

ftp  fnat1'  fLa!1(1  CiUbSln  EnSland’  Scotland,  and  America  should  also  undertake 
the  task  of  educating  the  people  surrounding  them  on  the  claims  of  the  people  of 

effort  wV  WHS01f  ^  end(fvour  to  enlist  foreign  sympathy  everywhere  for  the 
efforts  which  the  farming  classes  are  now  bent  upon  making  to  emancipate 

themselves  from  a  feudalist*  land  code  which  has  been  swept  Horn  the  path  of 
every  other  civilized  people.  1 

A.  J.  Kettle, 

Michael  Davitt, 

Thomas  Brennan. 


>  Hon.  Secs. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

sent foVio^Tt^yl-re^110"’ the  head  of  «>e  detective  department  in  Dublin, 

-yJs312'  And  you  said  you  came  from  Mr-  MalIom  a,ld  the  c°py was  handed  *>  ? 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

42,813.  Did  you  arrest  Mr.  Brennan  ? — I  did  not. 

42,314.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  date  when  he  was  arrested? — Well  1  was 
not  at  his  arrest ;  I  could  not  say.  ’  1  "  as 
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42.315.  Was  it  one  the  23rd  May,  1881  ?— As  well  asWcan  remember,  I 
was  in  May,  but  I  could  not  say. 

42.316.  Do  you  know  when  he  was  released  ? — I  do  not. 

42.317.  Do  you  think  it  was  on  the  16th  June,  1882? — I  could  not  say. 


thin? 


Inspector  William  Jackman  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

42.318.  Are  you  an  inspector  of  the  Bradford  police  ? — I  am. 

42.319.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  John  Tobin,  who  lived  in  Beamsley  Street, 
Bradford? — I  did. 

42.320.  What  number  did  he  live  at  ? — 46,  Beamsley  Street. 

42.321.  In  the  same  street  had  the  Land  League  at  Bradford  an  office? — They 
had. 

42.322.  What  was  the  number  of  their  office? — No.  11. 

42.323.  Have  you  yourself  seen  meetings  taking  place  there  ? — I  have. 

42.324.  Frequently? — Fiequently. 

42.325.  Did  you  see  this  John  Tobin  attending  these  meetings  ? — Yes. 

42.326.  Have  you  seen  him  in  company  with  any  particular  persons? — I  have. 

42.327.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  of  them  ? — There  was  Reilly,  Collins. 

42.328.  What  was  Collin’s  Christian  name?  Do  you  remember? — Anthony.  He 
lived  at  32,  Beamsley  Street. 

42.329.  Any  others  ? — Fitzpatrick,  O’Grady,  Reynolds,  and  others. 

42.330.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  these  meetings? — Yes. 

42', 331.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  John  Walsh  ? — I  did. 

42,332.  Did  he  live  at  Middlesborough  ? — A  man  named  John  Walsh  lived  in  Silk 
Street  at  the  time. 

42,33  .  At  this  time  you  speak  of? — Yes. 

42.334.  Have  you  seen  him  in  company  with  Tobin  ? — Yes. 

42.335.  Have  you  seen  him  also  attend  these  meetings  ? — I  have. 

42.336.  Frequently? — Yes. 

42.337.  Do  you  know  what  occupation  he  followed  ? — He  was  a  labourer. 

42.338.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  travelled  about  or  did  he  remain  constantly  at 
tome  ? — He  left  Bradford  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  about  February  or  March. 

42.339.  What  year? — 1881. 

42.340.  Did  he  return  to  Bradford  after  that?— No  I  did  not  see  him. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  ask  anything. 


William  James  Coclston,  sworn  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

42,341.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  police  in  Bradford  ? — I  am. 

42,,342.  Did  you  know  John  Tobin  of  Beamsley  Street? — I  did. 

42,343.  Did  you  also  know  John  Walsh  of  Beamsley  Street? — I  did. 

42^344.  In  the  years  1881  and  1882  did  you  see  them  together  in  company 
frequently  ? — I  did. 

42.345.  Do  you  know  No.  11,  Beamsley  Street?— I  do. 

42.346.  What  was  that  ? — The  meeting  place  for  the  Fenian  Brotherhood. 

42.347 .  Were  there  any  other  meetings  held  there  that  you  are  aware  of? — The 

Land  League.  .  .  T 

42.348.  Were  both  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  meetings  and  the  Land  League  meetings 

held  at  the  same  house  ? — They  were. 

42.349.  Did  the  same  people  attend  those  different  meetings  ? — They  did. 

42.350.  Of  the  two  bodies  ? — They  did. 

42.351.  Did  Tobin  and  Walsh  attend  both? — Both. 

42.352.  Any  other  persons  who  you  know  to  be  members  of  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood  ;  did  you  see  them  attend  these  meetings  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  did. 

42.353.  Did  you  search  Tobin’s  house  ? — I  did. 

42.354.  About  what  time  did  you  search  it? — In  1881.  On  the  12th  of  November 
or  the  morning  of  the  13th. 

42.355.  Did  you  get  two  carpet  bags  there  and  a  box  ? — I  did. 

42.356.  Did  you  find  any  firearms  ? — I  did. 
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42.357.  What  kind  of  — lUvolvers. 

42.358.  How  many  ? — forty  pin-fire  revolvers. 

42.359.  Did  you  find  any  ammunition  ? — I  did. 

42.360.  How  much  ? — Two  boxes,  small  boxes,  to  fit  the  same  revolvers. 

42.361.  And  how  many  rounds  would  you  say  ? — Perhaps  70. 

42.362.  Were  some  books  and  papers  also  found  there  on  the  occasion  of  that  search ? 

-There  were. 

42.363.  Who  got  possession  of  these  ? — Chief  Constable  Mr.  Withers. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

42.364.  What  was  this  house  where  you  say  these  meetings  were  held  ? _ The  bottom 

part  of  it  was  a  green  grocer’s  shop. 

42.365.  Was  there  a  room  there? — There  was  a  couple  of  rooms  above  used  for 
these  meetings. 

42.366.  Were  these  rooms  used  for  any  other  meetings? — For  the  Land  League  and 
the  I.R.B.  as  we  used  to  call  it. 

42.367.  Were  there  any  other  meetings  held  there? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

42.368.  I  mean  were  they  rooms  that  were  let  for  meetings  ? — Yes. 

42.369.  But  you  are  not  aware  of  other  meetings  being  held  there  except'fthe 

meetings  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  the  Land  League  ? _ And  the  Land 

League. 

42.370.  Were  the  meetings  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  publicly  announced  ?— They 

were  not,  sir.  .  J 

42.371.  When  you  say  they  were  meetings  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  you  mean 
you  suspected  they  were,  from  the  persons  you  saw  go  there  ? — I  did. 

42.372.  That  was  your  reason  was  it  ? — It  was. 

42.373.  What  number  of  persons  now,  would  those  rooms  hold  ? — There  used  to  be 
about  20  up  to  30  attend  it. 

42.374.  How  many  would  the  rooms  hold  ? — I  should  think  up  to  50. 

42,3/5.  On  any  of  the  occasions  of  a  Land  League  meeting  have  you  vourself  ffone 
into  any  of  the  meetings  ? — I  did  not.  & 

42.376.  Were  those  meetings  numerously  attended? — Not  very. 

42.377.  What  number  of  people  do  you  say  ? — From  20  to  30. 

James  Withers  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

42.378.  Are  you  chief  constable  of  Bradford  ? — I  am. 

42.379.  Did  you  know  John  Tobin,  of  Beamsley  Street,  Bradford  ? — I  did,  well. 

42.380.  Did  you  arrest  him  on  the  14th  of  November  1881  at  Middlesborouoi  ?— 

No.  &  ' 

42.381.  Where  did  you  arrest  him  ? — The  last  witness  arrested  him. 

42.382.  Were  you  in  his  company? — I  saw  him  after  he  was  arrested. 

42.383.  Where  was  he  arrested;  do  you  know  ? — At  Middlesborouo-h. 

42.384.  In  what  house  in  Middlesborough  ?— It  was  a  lodging  house.  I  forget  the 
name.  I  was  not  present  when  he  was  apprehended. 

42.385.  Were  you  present  when  search  was  made  in  his  house  at  Bradford  ? _ I 

assisted  in  making  the  search. 

42.386.  Did  you  find  there  a  number  of  documents  ? — I  did. 

42.387.  Will  you  give  them  to  me,  please.  [The  documents  were  handed. ~\  I  will  not 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  reading  many  of  them.  The  first  I  read  is  a  letter  dated 
“  Halifax,  Wednesday  night,”  addressed  -to  John  Tobin,  from  a  man  amed  John 
Dolan.  It  was  found  in  Tobin’s  possession. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  would  ask  your  Lordships,  are  we  to  follow  out  the  search  and 
the  correspondence  and  the  doings  cf  every  person  who  is  shown  to  have  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  Walsh  or  with  any  other  person.  Tobin  is  not  a  person  whose  name 
appears  in  these  proceedings,  or  a  person  who  is-  on  the  list  at  all.  He  is  not  even  one 
of  the  persons  whom  it  is  alleged  that  these -persons  incriminated  are  charged  with 
having  associated.  No  allegations  are  even  made  in  this  case,  and  I  do  not  see  where 
we  are  to  stop.  My  friend  has  taken  John  Tobin.  Why  should  he  not  take  every 
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other  person  who  attended  the  Land  League  dieting  place  or  anywhere  from 

the  year  1879  to  the  present  time. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  not  what  we  propose  to  do.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
at  all.  The  man  Walsh,  as  is  now  proved,  was  a  Land  League  organiser.  Your 
Lordships  will  find,  from  documents  put  in  this  morning,  that  there  were  lists  of 
deposits  of  arms  found  in  Walsh’s  luggage. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  not  talking  about  Walsh.  I  am  talking  about  Tobin. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  cannot  say  everything  at  once.  A 
list  of  arms,  under  the  name  of  “  short  furniture,  long  furniture,  and  pills,”  indicating 
cartridges,  of  course,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  places.  Tobin  is  one  of  the  men 
shown  to  have  been  associating  with  Walsh,  and  in  whose  house,  or  in  connexion  with 
whose  doings  a  large  deposit  of  arms  was  found.  It  would  be  part  of  the  case  we 
have,  with  reference  to  the  actual  working  of  the  organisation  we  are  dealing  with, 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  supply  of  arms,  and  the  depositing  of  them  for  improper 
purposes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Which  organisation  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  all  one  organisation.  My  learned  friend  will  find  the 
name  of  Frank  Byrne,  whose  name  is  not  unfamiliar  to  your  Lordships  now,  and  the 
name  of  Walsh.  The  particular  documents,  some  of  which  we  propose  to  put  in,  as 
found  in  Tobin’s  possession  were,  some  of  them,  documents  from  Frank  Byrne. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  have  not  mentioned  any  objection  to  any  letter  from  Walsh  or 
any  communication  from  Walsh.  It  is  not  that  at  all.  My  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  proposed  to  read  a  letter  to  Tobin  from  somebody  whom  we  have  not  heard 
of  before,  and  some  one  we  have  heard  nothing  about.  That  is  my  objection.  It  is 
concrete. 

(The  Attorney  -  General.)  I  think  it  is  quite  clear,  if  my  learned  friend  will  look  at  the 

letter _ I  do  not  mind  showing  it  to  him — that  it  is  a  matter  directly  bearing  upon  the 

charges, 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  We  have  had  no  previous  notice  at  all  of  this,  so  that  we  might 
come  prepared  to  meet  it  by  cross-examination  or  to  suggest  what  was  the  proper 
^objection  to  make.  I  do  not  look  through  the  letter  for  the  moment,  but  I  ask  your 
Lordship’s  ruling  upon  the  concrete  point.  A  particular  letter  is  proposed  to  be  put 

_ from  whom  ?  From  a  person  whom  I  have  never  heard  of  before,  who  is  not  shown 

to  have  any  connexion  with  the  matter  up  to  the  present  moment ;  and  I  should  ask 
your  Lordships  to  say  quo  ad  this  letter  that  it  is  not  admissible. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend  does  not  wish  to  be  inaccurate.  It  is  to  Tobin. 
He  said  it  was  to  a  person  he  had  never  heard  of  before. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  did  not  say  “  to  a  person.”  I  said  from  a  person. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  May  I  point  this  out.  My  learned  friend’s  questions  this 
morning  have  not  shown  that  he  was  totally  unpiepared  foi  this. 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  I  say  that  I  was  totally  unprepared.  I  knew  nothing  about  if  until 
the  witness  was  in  the  box. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  shall  be  able  to  judge  that  by  the  questions  put.  I  tender 
the  letter  to  Tobin,  found  in  Tobin’s  possession  ;  and  on  that  view  I  say  it  is  material. 
Your  Lordships  cannot  say  it  is  immaterial  until  it  has  been  seen.  I  have  shown  it  to 
my  learned  friend.  He  declines  at  present  to  look  at  it.  I  say  we  have  shown  Tobin 
to  be  a  man  in  communication  with  Walsh,  and  that  there  have  been  deposits  of  arms 
found,  and  we  have  shown  John  Walsh  to  be  a  Land  League  organiser,  who  is  engaged 
in  depositing  arms.  It  is  impossible  for  my  learned  friend  to  suggest  it  is  not  a  matter 
germane  to  the  discussion.  The  identity  of  the  two  movements,  of  course,  is  the  charge 

throughout.  . 

(The  President.)  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  letter  is  admissable.  There  is  evidence 

_ we  d0  not  say  what  its  whole  effect  may  be  upon  our  minds — that  Tobin  and  Walsh 

were  acting  together,  and  wre  therefore  think  that  a  letter  addressed  to  Tobin  may  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  case.  We  cannot  tell.  It  may  have  none,  but  there  is  sufficient 
foundation  for  it  being  given  in  evidence,  in  order  that  we  may  see  what  its  effect  is. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  letter  I  propose  to  read  is  this  : — 

“  Mr.  Tobin. 

“Dear  Sir,  Halifax,  Wednesday  night. 

“  I  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  send  me  on  an  account  of  how  much  money 
Bradford  paid  towards  the  Secretary’s  of  one  shilling  per  man  towards  the 
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council  you  will  know  that  which  was  sayed  at  the  Manchester  convention  that 

mo^evf1  “Td/'T  send  Pe,the  “  of  a11  defaltors,  that  hls  tak™  anv 
money  from  Bradford  since  the  last  Black  List  was  issued,  and  what  amount  taken 

descnPtl(?n’  aT^d  trade>  and  what  county  in  Ireland  they  were  born  I 

IWan°  mM>riT)70>fthaiitJ1Te  h&S  C°med  201  °S'  °d‘ to  tlie  credit  Bradford  from 
°o‘“n-  Mr.  Davittjvill  take  it  over  to  Bradford  when  he  is  goino-  I  am  o-nino- 

to  a  meeting  of 'the  D  C.  on  Sunday.  So,  by  all  means,  let  me  tave°your  Utter  b? 
,  unday  morning  at  the  very  longest,  as  I  want  the  purport  of  your  fetter  to  brino- 
to  the  meeting  lours  m  haste,  John  Dolan.— Mr.  John  Tobin  — P  S  Don’” 
forget  to  write  immediately.”  JJon  1 

Thirl7*;?'  ^U,S,SellX  J0Ur  B°rdslliPs  allow  me  to  point  out  this.  I  must  complain 
There  is  a  letter  that  upon  the  face  of  it  has  not  even  a  date,  and  wMch  from  th  ’ 
references  contained  m  it  must  have  referred  to  a  very  remote  period  of  time  •  ami 
your  Lordships  to  go  back  to  1866  and  1867  ?  ‘  P  5  and  are 

a^n4^t^oS^^^  a"W" e  have^iven8^11  decisiom^^^^aimot ^e 

-  decision  to  the  best  of  our 

rnfvT  nv/\U-8Sell\  1  d°  n0t  wish  t0  re-argue  but  I  contend  I  am  bound  whether 
y  ^  ordships  please  or  not,  when  a  new  fact  is  brought  to  my  attention ’noon  the 
mme  reading  of  the  thmg  itself,  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge  befof-e  and  which  shows 

us  in  an  agg™  manner - wbicb  is  not 

thLSpoiitSUSSeU')  1  d°  D°‘  Wi8h  *°  b°  aS?ressiTO>  “7  Lords,  but  I  feel  strongly  on 
ATP  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordships  will  see  this— “  I  am  going  to  a  meeting  of 
not  a  ietier?f  yLtlgoWasCsuggeUstSSt  'h™"  “  contemPOK»e°us  letter,  and 

anfopini’om^0  ^  ™  obserTatioD-  At  present  I  have  not  been  able  to  form 

1880  AtkinSOn '}  Wl11  yOU  take  a  letter  siSaed  “  Frank  Byrne,”  dated  9th  September 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  to  incur  vour  Lordshins’ 
displeasure  again  m  calling  attention  to  this.  r  Lordships 

(The  President.)  No  ;  certainly  not. 

addressed  ^Mr^  John  Tob^  ™wThands  ™  »!»««•  accompanied  by  an  envelope 

Yorkshire,”  w,th  the  poItmSk  of  1878an  ’  U*amD«h*m’  Bradford  Office. 

t<^bi  yS^ra^tStif renC<>  t0  ‘hat  tba*  1  Sai(I  tbat  “  did  refer 

i’rri'  ^usse^A  You  sa]d  contemporaneous. 

(Jdie  Attorney-  General)  I  say  so  still. 

Pnnt  PdPV  1  d0.n°,t  sa7  80  m)’6elf  yet  whether  it  is  contemporaneous  or  not  I 
quesHon  of  wlmtherTt  ?J£S&  £££*■  **  -  ">*  " 

letter' tv  the  wiiness)TAi did  mty°U  °'~t  any  enve,0Pe  co™nng  that  letter  (handing  a 

H ah  f  axf  Y orkshire.aded  T°bin’  4'  Brad^  Court'  Wa8%  Street,  Greasefields, 

(Air  C.  Russell.)  Who  is  it  from  ? 

(Air.  Atkinson.)  I  cannot  tell  you  It  is  not  cdo-no^  •  . 

(Siinr  P  Ttnocnii  \  t  ■'a.  .  13  not  signed.  1  here  is  no  signature  to  it 

\ne  flSSI  °b3eCt,OD3’  “y  LordS'  1  d0  »» gue* ’it. 

(Mr.  Atlcinson.)  “  INI  r.  Tobin,  dear  John.” 

(  lhe  1  resident.)  Is  there  any  date  to  this  ? 

U/>.  Atkinson.)  Iso,  my  Lord,  no  date.” 
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( Sir  C.  Russell.)  From  whom  is  it? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  does  not  appear.  It  is  not  signed. 

“  I  hoped  to  be  excused  by  you  for  not  writing  to  you  sooner  (as  it  is),  I  hope 
to  find  your  wife  and  family  in  good  health  as  the  departure  of  this  letter  leaves  me 
and  my  care  in  at  present.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murry  some  weeks  ago.  I 
can’t  say  whether  you  or  your  friends  has  seen  it  or  not.  I  have  received  a  letter 
not  very  long  since  from  Mr.  J.  W.  He  says  business  is  first  class  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  the  Potteries,  and  all  places,  with  the  exception  of  Bradford.  I  hope 
what  he  says  is  correct.  But  I  doubt  it  very  much.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of 
the  splits  or  disunions  at  he  ad -quarters.  This  matter  has  been  in  existence  for  the 
last  12  or  16  months.  I  thought  the  screen  or  cover  would  soon  be  torn  off  so  as 
the  true  state  of  affairs  would  be  exposed  to  the  common  sense  of  the  Irish  people. 
I  mean,  of  course,  to  the  organisation  in  general.  I  don’t  mean  Home  Rule  Hum¬ 
bug,  platform  spouters.  But  as  long  as  the  grievance  of  those  concerned  could 
not  be  settled  amicalby  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  call  the  representatives  of  the 
organisation  together,  and  leave  the  true  state  of  affairs  before  them,  let  both 
sides  of  the  grievance  be  known  impartially,  so  that  by  common  reason  and  intele- 
o-ence  we  could  judge  which  was  right.  But  to  our  astonishment,  and,  to  our 
enimies  satisfaction  the  consequence  is  partially  known.  As  the  proverb  goes,  a 
family  disunited  is  sure  to  desolve  soon  or  else  wiser  people  steps  to  the  front  and 
demands  a  separation.  Mr.  Tobin  the  true  state  of  affairs  are  this,  there  has  been 
some  of  this  body,  self -elected  as  far  this  body  is  concerned  some  8  or  9  years  ago 
and  they  have  managed  to  stick  like  leeches  ever  since  ;  our  friends  in  America 
knew  all  about  it  and  they  did  not  believe  in  such  a  body,  so  therefore  there  could 
never  be  a  proper  union  betwixt  the  two  parties,  time  rolled  on  until  the  destinies 
of  Ireland  has  come  to  a  proper  crisis.  The  long  expected  difficulty  of  England 
has  almost  arrived.  Where  is  Ireland’s  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  those 
difficulty’s.  Oh,  alas,  we  find  our  would  be  organisers,  our  would  be  leaders, 
tearing  that  cover  from  off  that  secracy.  That  which  is  essential  to  carrying  out 
our  ideas  and  preparing  us  for  that  oft  repeated  time,  if  this  opportunity  did  not  ap¬ 
proach  so  near  those  leaders  would  still  stick  to  their  doing  nothing  princible. 
Some  two  years  ago,  Power  went  over  to  America  as  an  accredited  agent  from  the 
Home  Department,  when  he  arrived  there  he  done  nothing  comparatively  speaking 
about  what  the  people  expected  him  to  do  so  of  course  the  party  united  there  to  the 
party  at  home,  recommended  him  to  the  leaders  in  the  various.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Power  is  a  man  who  some  years  ago  went  over  to  America. 

(Witness.)  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  you  read  out  “  John  Walsh.”  It  is  simply 
“  J.  W.”  in  this  letter. 

42.390.  Of  Middlesborough,  does  it  say  ? — It  does  not  say. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  is  a  mistake  in  the  copy.  It  is  from  “  Mr.  J.  W.” 

42.391.  Have  you  got  a  letter  of  the  9th  of  September  1880,  signed  “  Frank  Byrne  ”  ? 
_ X  had,  but  I  passed  it  down.  That  was  not  found  at  Tobin’s  house. 

42.392.  Have  you  got  that  letter  there  ? — I  have. 

42  393.  Where  did  you  find  that  letter? — It  was  handed  over  to  me  by  the  Mayor 
of  Bradford  as  a  found  letter  to  make  inquiries  into. 

42,394.  Byrne’s  signature,  my  Lord,  has  been  already  identified  this  morning  on  the 

back  of  a  cheque. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  There  will  be  no  dispute  about  his  handwriting.  I  do  not  know 
his  handwriting. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Then  we  will  hand  it  to  you. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Certainly. 

[ Document  handed.'] 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  letter  is  signed  “  Frank  Byrne,”  and  is  headed  “  Home  Rule 
“  Federation  of  Great  Britain.” 

(The  President.)  To  whom  does  it  purport  to  be  written. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  purports  to  be  to  a  Mr.  A.  Collins,  of  Bradford,  from  Frank  Byrne. 

It  is  headed : 
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Home  Rule  Federation  of  Great  Britain, 

3,  Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge,  London, 
September  9th,  1880,  private. 

“  Bear  Sir,  Yours  to  hand.  This  is  most  disheartening.  1  had  hoped  that 
matters  were  going  to  run  smoothly  in  Bradford.  I  could  see,  of  course  that 
Molloy  was  annoyed  at  being  removed,  but  I  did  not  think  be  would  bring  the 
matter  up  again.  There  is  one  thing  plain.  He  must  be  sat  upon.  But  what  is 
the  best  plan.  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  John  Barry,  M.P.,  who  is  now  vice-president 
of  the  district,  to-day.  He  says  he  will  be  in  Bradford  about  the  first  week  in 
October  and  will  attend  a  meeting  of  the  branch,  and  I  think  the  matter  may  be 
safely  left  in  his  hands,  as  I  have  acquainted  him  with  all  the  particulars  He 
agrees  with  me  that  Molloy  must  be  squelched.  In  the  meantime  I  cannot  move 
m  the  matter  of  a  public  meeting,  until  the  affairs  of  the  association  are  completely 
settled,  but  after  Barry’s  visit,  I  would  then  look  to  the  matter.  I  am  writing 
Mr.  Henry,  asking  him  how  the  association  is  going  on,  and  he  will  probably  say 
something  of  the  row  you  spoke  of,  when  replying  to  me.  I  am  also  writino-  full 
particulars  to  Dr.  Commins,  and  I  shall  write  you  again  when  I  hear  from those 
gentlemen.  Keep  this  private. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Obediently  yours, 

“  Mr.  A  Collins,  Bradford.  Frank  Byrne,  Gen.  Sec.” 


42.395.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  find  that  book  in  Tobin’s  house  when  you  searched 
it  {producing  book )  ? — I  did,  and  this  paper  likewise  {produced ). 

42.396.  Do  you  see  a  number  of  entries  there? — Yes.  It  is  a  copy  from  this  I 

think,  if  you  read  it.  J  ’ 

42.397.  A  copy  of  the  entries  in  the  book  ? — Yes,  I  think,  if  you  read  it 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  first  there  is  the  “  No.,”  then  another  column  headed 
“  men,”  another  “  articles,”  and  “  £  s.  d.”  Under  “  No.”  in  the  first  line  is  1  then 
under  “  articles,”  42,  and  a  sum  of  money  opposite  those,  33 1,  Is.  3d.  opposite  those 
and  so  they  go  down  the  entire  page.  There  is  a  list  of  men  and  articles.  The  total 
is  this-.— District,  Bradford,  total,  113  men,  206  articles,  and  181/.  13s.  the  amounCof 
the  money.  Halifax,  84  men,  39  articles,  and  11/.;  “  Keigh,”  which  we  say  is 
Keighley,  30  men,  12  articles,  and  20/.  ;  “  Ship,”  which  we  say  is  Shipley  &  men 
15  articles,  30/. ;  “  Bngh,”  which  we  say  is  Brighead,  30  men,  7  articles  62/  7s  5 d 
The  numbers  are  1  to  8 ;  the  total  is  257  men,  279  articles,  305/.  0s  5d  The  ’first 
eight  are  the  details  of  the  Bradford  district.  The  book  begins  in  January  1875  and 
goes  on  to  October  1875.  J  ’ 

42.398.  Did  you  get  a  proclamation  ?— Here  it  is  (handed  to  the  learned  counsel. 

42.399.  Was  Tobm  afterwards  arrested? — He  was. 

42.400.  Was  he  tried? — Yes. 

llinl'  waS  he  convict°d?— Yes;  he  was  sentenced  to  seven  years’  penal  servitude. 

42.402.  Have  you  got  the  certificate  of  his  conviction  here  ? — I  have  not 

42.403.  What  was  he  convicted  for? — Treason  felony. 

42.404.  What  time  ? — The  7th  February  1882. 

42.405.  Where  ? — At  Leeds. 

{The  President.)  I  cannot  help  observing,  though  we  have  decided  the  question  that 
the  documents  found  there  may  be  given  in  evidence,  yet  I  do  not  see  that  a  document 
of  the  date  of  1875  has  any  bearing  upon  the  question  before  us 

Lord’  1  did  not  860  tte  date  of  1875  about  the  arms 

42.406.  (Hr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  also  find  the  rules  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 

42.407.  (The  Attorney-General.)  We  do  not  want  another  copy  in  (The  document 

was  put  m)  ?— Yes,  but  that  is  not  like  the  other.  1  ^ 

42. 408.  (Afr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  know  this  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  Collins,  Bradford,  to 

whom  the  Byrne  letter  is  addressed  ? — I  did.  I  sent  for  him  along  with  Molloy  at  the 
same  time.  °  J 

42.409.  Did  you  afterwards  search  his  house  ? — I  did. 

42.410.  Was  he  building  the  house,  or  was  there  a  house  being  built  for  him  ?— 
No,  the  only  recollection  I  have  with  respect  to  a  house  being  built  was,  I  took  un  a 
search  warrant  at  the  time,  or  the  day  after  the  search  had  been  begun,  for  a  man  of 
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the  name  of  Patrick  Egan,  and  the  letter  which  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Anthony  Collins 
alludes  to  Mr.  Molloy. 

( The  President.)  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question. 

42.411.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  search  for  arms  at  any  house  ? — I  did;  at  Patrick 
Egan’s  house. 

42.412.  Did  you  find  any  arms  there? — I  did  not;  just  as  we  got  there  Molloy  was 
coming  out  of  the  door. 

42.413.  Did  you  afterwards  search  in  Tobin’s  house  ? — I  have  searched  there 
before. 

42.414.  Did  you  find  any  arms  in  any  of  those  houses  there  ? — Forty  revolvers  and 
about  70  cartridges. 

( The  President.)  That  is  the  same  as  we  have  got. 

42.415.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  find  any  other  arms  in  addition  to  those  ? — There 
were  other  arms  in  the  same  street  where  I  had  searched  Patrick  Egan’s  house ;  at 
a  house  he  built. 

42.416.  Do  you  know  who  found  them? — They  were  found  by  the  builders.  I  saw 
them.  We  had  them  ;  arms  such  as  those  were  found  at  Tobin’s  house. 

42.417.  Revolvers? — Revolvers  and  ammunition. 

42.418.  How  many  revolvers? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  20.  They  were  all 
rusted  and  worn  away,  being  there  so  many  years. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

42.419.  Tobin’s  was  tried  for  treason  felony  ;  finding  arms  was  one  of  the  points 
against  him.  Is  that  treason  felony  ? — I  would  not  like  to  go  into  the  minutes. 
Treason  felony  was  found  against  him. 

42.420.  What  was  A.  Collins  ? — He  was  a  labourer. 

42.421.  He  was  living  in  Bradford? — Yes. 

42.422.  You  did  not  have  occasion  to  search  at  his  place? — Not  at  that  time.  At 
the  time  we  got  the  letter  it  was  our  first  intimation  that  anything  of  the  kind  was 
going  on.  It  was  the  origination  of  our  movements. 

42.423.  Into  the  presence  of  the  Fenian  organisation  at  Bradford? — Yes. 

42.424.  You  were,  as  in  duty  bound,  following  it  up  and  getting  at  the  bottom  of 
it  ? — We  did. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

42.425.  When  was  it  this  letter  first  came  to  your  notice  ? — In  December  1880. 

42.426.  What  happened  in  reference  to  finding  arms  there  after  that  ? — It  was  the 
origination  of  our  movement. 

42.427.  (The  President.)  These  arms,  which  were  found  in  some  other  place,  resembled 
those  found  in  Tobin’s,  and  appeared  to  have  been  buried  for  several  years  ? — They 
had.  We  searched  for  them  in  November  1881,  and  they  were  not  found  until  a  late 
period  in  1888. 

42.428.  (The  Attorney-General.)  When  did  you  find  the  arms  which  had  been  buried  ? 
— Well,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  about  August  1888. 

42.429.  You  found  them  in  August  1888  ? — Yes. 

42.430.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  was  Patrick  Egan  ? — He  was  a  member  of  the 
I.  R.  B. 

42.431.  What  was  he,  what  was  his  calling  ? — He  was  a  mason. 

42.432.  Living  in  Bradford  ? — And  he  is  now. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  your  Lordship  understands  about  the  finding  of  the 
arms. 

(The  President.)  I  do. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  call  Mr.  Raphael  Ambrose  Biale  on  his  subjcena  to  pro¬ 
duce  letters. 
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Mr.  Raphael  Ambrose  Biale  called. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Do  you  produce  these  letters  ? 

(Mr.  Biale.)  Yes.  ( Letters  produced. 5.) 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  first  one  is  the  Grand  Hotel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines 
Sunday.  1 

“]My  dear  O’Donnell, 

“  Shall  be  glad  to  see  you  here  this  evening  any  time  after  9.30  if  you  can 
call.  I  shall  be  in  the  reading  room. 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  Chas.  S.  Parnell.” 

The  other  one,  my  Lord,  there  is  no  date  to,  but  it  is  from  Kilmainham  Prison  on 
the  feunday,  and  the  envelope  is — 

“F.  H.  O’Donnell,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Imperial  Hotel. 

It  not  there,  find  where  he  is  and  deliver  this  personally.” 

Well  your  Lordship  look  at  that  (handed  to  the  President)  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  told  you  there  was  no  date  on  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  But  on  the  envelope  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Tnere  is  no  date  on  that. 


«  t\t  rv-rk  “  Kilmainham  Prison. 

My  dear  0  Donnell,  Sunday. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  when  you  call  to-morrow,  I  am  much 
pleased  that  you  are  going  to  Derry.  It  is  of  all  importance  that  Porter  should 
be  beaten.  I  attribute  much  of  the  recent  coercion  to  our  failure  to  defeat  the 
Government  candidate  in  Tyrone,  and  if  his  Solicitor-General  is  returned  for 
Derry,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  undoubtedly  be  encouraged  to  devise  and  perpetrate 
tresn  outrages  upon  our  country. 

The  question  arises,  how  can  we  secure  Porter’s  defeat  ?  Redmond  writes  that 
this  can  only  be  certainly  effected  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Dempsey,  and  the 
diversion  of  the  Catholic  vote  to  Wilson,  and  he  asks  for  my  advice.  We  all  think 
here  that  if  our  leading  friends  in  the  country,  and  more  especially  the  clergy 
who  have  supported  Mr.  Dempsey’s  candidature,  would  agree  to  Redmond’s 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  the  best.  But  unless  practical  unanimity  can  be 
secured  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  Catholic  vote  would  go  pretty  solid  for  Wilson 
we  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  that  it  would  be  better  quietly 
to  get  three  or  four  hundred  of  our  most  reliable  men  to  vote  for  Wilson. 

,  .  “  If  j*  is  decided  to  ask  Dempsey  to  withdraw,  would  you  kindly  assure  him 

that  we  should  consider  him  entitled  to  an  early  vacancy  in  some  constituency 
where  we  could  secure  his  return.  J 

“  Yours,  very  truly, 

“  Chas.  S.  Parnell.” 

Then  the  other  envelope  is — 

“  Monsieur  F.  H.  O’Donnell, 

“  Hotel  Pavilion  de  Rohan, 

“  Rue  Rivoli,  172.” 

P  (Sir,.9AusfliYou  “u,3t  not  ,assu“e  that  the  direction  on  the  envelope  is  in  Mr. 

arnell  s  handwriting.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  of  any  consequence. 

{Vie  Attorney -General.)  I  will  not  take  anything  at  present.  It  is  to  be  taken  the 
uponYhak8  “  °Pe  18  n°‘  admiMed  a‘  preSeDt  1  ca"not  any  date  out 

(Si,r  C.  Russell.)  That  is  not  the  envelope  I  thought. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  say  I  could  not  read  the  d 
date  on  that  envelope.  I  cannot  read  it,  that  is  all. 

42,433.  Do  you  produce  a  letter  from  Frank  Byrne  to  Mr.  Quinn  ? 
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(Mr.  Stale.)  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Quinn  on  the  18th  September. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  What  date  ? 

(Mr.  Biale.)  The  18th  September  last  year. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  call  for  Frank  Byrnes  letter  to  Mr.  Byrne,  the  18th  Septem¬ 
ber,  last  year. 

(Mr.  Quinn.)  I  gave  the  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Mr.  Lewis  has  got  them  then  and  he  will  produce 
them  ? 

(Mr.  Leivis.)  I  have  not  got  them  here. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Will  you  send  for  them  or  bring  them  here  after  the 
adjournment '( — There  are  three  of  them  my  Lord. 

I  may  mention  one  is — 

4,  Gothic  Villas,  Avondale  Road,  Peckham,  from  Frank  Byrne  to  Mr.  Quinn,  19th 
September  1882,  Palace  Chambers.  We  require  them  for  the  handwriting  as  you  are 

aware.  . 

The  10th  February  1883  from  Frank  Byrne  to  Mr.  Qumn. 

The  originals  are  in  your  possession.  You  would  rather  I  did  not  read  my  copy  per¬ 
haps  at  present. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  have  not  the  letters. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  There  is  no  question  about  those  being  genuine  letters,  and 
they  are  letters  from  Frank  Byrne  to  Mr.  Quinn  and  which  Mr.  Quinn  has  obtained 
from  a  Mr.  Biale,  who  is  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  solicitor.  Mr.  Quinn  has  stated  to  the  court 

that  he  has  handed  them  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  he  handed  one  letter  he  mentioned . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  I  beg  your  pardom  He  said  three  and  I  call  for  them. 
The  first  letter  is  4,  Gothic  Villas,  Avondale  Road,  Peckham,  S.B.,  from  Frank 
Bvrne. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  is  quite  unnecessary,  if  you  will  give  us  the  date  of  the  letter, 
if  Mr  Lewis  or  Mr.  Quinn  say  they  will  be  produced. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  next  is  the  19th  October  1882  from  Frank  Byrne,  general 
secretary, Land  League  offices,  to  Thomas  Quinn,  Esq. 

The  next  is  the  10th  February  1883,  purporting  to  be  from  the  Hotel  des  Pins, 

Cannes,  France. 

The  10th  February  1883,  is  from  Frank  Byrne  to  Mr.  Qumn,  I  suppose,  as  it 
commences  “  my  dear  Quinn,”  and  the  treasurer’s  account  is  in  it. 

(The  President.)  I  understand  Mr.  Lewis  will  produce  them. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  is  making  a  note  of  them.  . 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  produce  the  statement  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Davitt. 
(Mr.  Biale.)  I  have  given  that  back  to  Mr.  Davitt. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  gentleman  has  not  been  put  upon  his  oath,  and  he  has  no 

right  to  say  that.  . 

(The  Attorney- General.)  A  gentleman  called  upon  his  subpoena  is  entitled  to  say  it  be 

does  not  produce  a  document,  that  he  has  parted  with  it,  without  being  sworn. 

(Sir  C  Russell.)  Not  without  being  sworn. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  beg  your  pardon  he  is. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  only  question  that  can  be  asked  a  witness  upon  his  subpoena  is, 
does  he  or  not  produce  a  particular  document.  If  he  does  not  produce  it,  he 

says  “  no.”  .  „ 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  witness  said,  “No,  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Davitt. 

(The  President.)  Is  it  worth  disputing. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  call  for  Mr.  Davitt  to  produce  the  statement  handed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Biale. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  have  not  it  now. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  for  it. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  will. 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Tighe  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

42.434.  Are  you  a  solicitor  practising  at  Ballinasloe  ? — Yes. 

42.435.  Is  that  the  town  in  which  Mr.  Mathew  Harris  resides  ? — Yes. 
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4A2\43(j-  What  was  Mr.  Mathew  Harris  before  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament  ? 
— A  builder,  a  slater. 

42A37-  Do  you  mean  working  for  himself  or  not?-He  generally  worked  for 
Mr.  John  PollocK,  he  worked  permanently  with  him. 

42.438.  Do  you  mean  as  one  of  his  workmen  ? — Yes,  head  man. 

42.439.  Foreman  to  Mr.  Pollock? — Yes. 

42.440.  In  October  or  November  1881  do  you  remember  Mr.  Mathew  Harris  calling 

October°I  think  of  ^  defendmg  SOme  ejectments  ?— Sometime  about  1881°. 

^>441.  Do  you  remember  the  estate  that  was  upon  ?— Yes,  the  French’s  estate 
42,442.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Mathew  Harris  as  to  who  would  pav  ?— 
1  did,  one  night  he  called  at  my  private  residence.  1  J 

fo’lf?*  }Jh°  did  I16  say  would  Pa^  y°u  ?~ Ho  told  me  the  League  would  pay 
To  TA0?  aCted  °n  thlS  ?—I  dld‘  1  brought  counsel  from  Dublin. 

4_,44o.  Did  you.  call  at  the  League  rooms  in  Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  many  times  ? 
1  did  once  or  twice,  but  I  could  not  get  paid  for  sometime. 

42.446.  Did  you  see  a  person  named  Walsh?— I  think  Walsh  was  the  name.  He 
was  a  commercial  traveller,  I  would  not  be  positive,  or  he  had  been  a  commercial 
traveller.  He  was  secretary  at  the  time. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Secretary  where  ? 

1 ^Jttorney-Gemral)  In  the  League  Dublin  ?— Yes,  it  was  after  Brennan. 

42.447.  He  succeeded  Brennan  ? — I  am  not  sure.  I  think  he  did 

42.448.  Did  you  receive  a  cheque  ultimately  from  the  Land  League  for  the  costs 

I  cannot  say  whether  I  was  paid  by  cheque.  I  think  it  was  by  cheque.  I  think  it  was 
signed  by  three  parties.  I  see  a  note  m  my  book.  I  see  in  February  1881  51.  paid 
Fiench  s  estate,  a  cheque  for  30 1.  That  is  the  entry  that  is  given  “  Land  League  ”  and 
that  is  scratched  out,  and  Mr.  M  Harris  is  put  in'  I  cannot  make  out  howTat  was 
I  cannot  trace  it  any  more  than  that.  I  think  it  was  by  cheque. 

42.449.  Was  there  a  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Haynes,  Peterswell  ? _ Yes 

42.450.  Was  Peterswell  the  name  of  the  place  ?-Yes,  Peterswell,  near  Gart,  county 
b-aJway.  Haynes  and  others.  There  were  seven  or  eight  of  them. 

42,451  What  were  these  prisoners  charged  with  ?— Firing  into  a  house  of  James 
Ga}brf^h»  "'ho  was  a  magistrate  of  Cappard,  Gart,  county  Galway, 
to  if? o'  Were  they  tried  at  any  assizes  ? — They  were  tried  in  Galway. 

42,453.  Were  they  acquitted? — Yes.  J 

f2,454.  Did  you  receive  in3tructious  to  defend  those  prisoners  ? — I  did 
42,455.  From  whom  ? — Mr.  McGough. 

42  456.  That  is  the  gentlemen  we  have  heard  of,  McGough  and  Fowler  ?— Yes  of 
33,  Upper  Ormond  Quay.  ’ 

42.457.  Dublin?— Yes. 

42.458.  AVas  there  a  witness  named  Heron  ? — Yes. 

beltw459'  T°  haVG  giVGn  6videnC0  in  that  case  ?— He  was  the  chief  witness  in  the  court 

42.460. 

42.461. 

42.462. 

42.463. 

42.464. 
where  he 

42.465. 

42.466. 

Yes. 

.,  t2;4,67\Y,°oooid  ““l  give  me  the  date  of  tbat  trial  of  ths  «•  Haynes  I  think 

'Z  chasteTof  l0^  ^  °f  1882  ’ “  1882,  I  believe ;  it  was  the 

ey^encegTen  abouT  tha^Lord  °f  Sergean‘  Lint°n'  We  haTC  had 

42,469.  Only  answer  this  question,  yes  or  no.  Did  you  in  the  first  instance  receive 
instructions  from  her  brother?— I  did,  James  Clarke.  receive 
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The  chief  witness  ?— For  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

Before  the  magistrate  ? — Yes.  before  the  magistrate. 

On  the  committal  for  trial? — Yes. 

AVas  Heron  forthcoming  at  the  trial  ?— No,  he  was  not. 

Do  you  know  where  he  had  gone  ? — I  did  not  know  of  my  own  knowledo-C‘ 
had  gone.  J  ou 

Did  you  know  whether  he  was  in  Ireland  or  not?— I  could  not  say. 

Was  there  a  case  of  the  Queen  against  Michael  and  Mary  Ann  Clarke  ? _ 


42.470.  What  position  was  he  in  ?— Farmer. 

42.471.  Did  you  in  consequence  of  something  he  said  to  you  communicate  with  Mr. 
McGough  ? — Not  at  first,  not  at  the  trial ;  they  were  remanded  for  six  months,  after  a 
long  time,  not  at  first ;  certainly  I  did. 

42.472.  Did  you  subsequently  communicate  with  Mr.  McGough  on  the  18th  March 

1882*? _ I  have  a  letter.  I  must  have  communicated,  I  think,  even  before  that. 

42.473.  If  you  will  just  look  at  that.  [ Letter  handed  to  the  Witness.']  ? — I  have  a 
letter  of  the  18th  March  1882. 

42.474.  “  33  Ormand  Quay,  Dublin,  18th  March  1882.  Dear  Sir, — You  will  please 
“  continue  your  defence  of  the  Clarke’s.  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  costs  to  be 
“  incurred  up  to  the  present  trial.  Yours  truly,  I5.  C.  McGough,  J.P. — R.D.  Tighe, 
solicitor,  Ballinasloe  ”  ? — Yes. 

42.475.  Were  those  men  convicted  or  acquitted  ? — The  man  and  his  wife  were 
acquitted. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  back  for  one  moment.  1 
beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon,  I  had  forgotten  one  thing  about  the  case  of  Haynes. 

42.476.  Have  you  a  letter  there  signed  by  William  Eeron  ? — I  would  say  it  was  not 

his  writing. 

42.477.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  how  you  got  hold  of  that  ? — It  was  sent  to  me. 

42.478.  Who  by  ? — By  the  Rev.  Father  Fahey. 

42.479.  Who  was  the  Rev.  Father  Fahey  ? — He  was  the  parish  priest  of  Peterswell. 
I  should  say  it  is  in  his  writing,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  but  I  am  not  positive.  I  see 
James  is  the  name. 

42.480.  Did  you  get  any  instructions  from  Father  Fahey  about  the  defence  of  these 

men  ? _ Oh,  yes,  I  did.  I  got  all  the  instructions  from  him,  at  that  date,  you  mean 

the  preliminary. 

42.481.  Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Queen  v.  Haynes  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  I  have  gone  back. 

42.482.  Father  Fahey  used  to  give  you  instructions.  You  had  received  the  letter 
from'McGough  and  Fowler  to  undertake  the  defence.  Just  produce  that  please? — 
There  is  a  letter  here  of  the  25th  March  1882.  Is  that  the  one  you  wish.  It  is  the 

Queen  v.  Morrissy.  . 

42.483.  Is  the  Queen  v.  Morrissy  the  same  as  the  Queen  v.  Haynes  ? — It  is,  there 

were  several  of  them  indicted. 

42.484.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  McGough  and  Fowler  about  that. 
I  think  it  is  the  25th  March  1882.  You  produce  the  letter. 


[ The  letter  was  produced.] 

42,485.  (The  President.)  Is  this  from  McGough  ? — Yes. 

[ The  document  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  follows.] 


McGough  and  Fowler, 

“  solicitors,  “  33,  Upper  Ormond  Quay, 

“  Dublin, 

Dear  Sir,  25th  March  1888. 

“  You  arc,  I  understand,  concerned  for  the  person  referred  to  in  the  enclosed 
letters  from  Father  Fahey.  Itou  will,  please,  attend  to  the  defence,  and  I  shall 
remit  you  counsel’s  fee. 


The  Queen  v,  Morrissy. 

Are  you  engaged  in  this  case?  I  think  not,  but  yet,  as  I  do  not  know  who 
is,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  information  sent  to  me  by  some  person  or  other  whose 
name  I  cannot  now  make  out.  I  think  that  Mr.  Blake  is  solicitor  in  the  case,  and 


on  re-consideration  I 
about  the  matter.  I 
present. 


shall  send  the  copy  informations  to  him. 
enclose  cheque  for  10 1.  to  meet  expenses. 


Pray  see  him 
This  for  the 


R.  D.  Tighe,  Esq., 

Solicitor,  Galway. 


Yours  very  truly, 

P.  C.  McGough, 


1  Feb.  1889. 
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42.486.  You  had  been  receiving  instructions  from  Father  Fahey  with  regard  to  those 

men  whom  I  called  Haynes,  the  men  who  were  indicted  for  the  firing  into  the  house? _ 

I  see  a  wire  here. 

42.487.  From  whom? — I  got  a  wire  on  the  16th  March  1882,  from  Father 
Fahey. 

42.488.  What  is  it  ? 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  was  asfolloivs ]  ; 

From  J.  Fahey,  P.P.,  Peterswell,  to  Mr.  Tighe,  Solicitor,  Ballinasloe. 

“  Mentioned  charge  for  defence  Peterswell  prisoners,  about  whom  you  were 
consulted.  Reply  prepaid  to  Gort.” 

42.489.  That  is  not  material  at  present.  I  had  better  put  in  at  the  same  time  this 
letter. 

[The  document  was  put  in,  and  read  and  was  as  follow  s']  : 

“  33,  Upper  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin, 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  18th  March  1882. 

“  You  will  please  continue  your  defence  of  the  Clarkes,  and  I  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  costs  to  be  incurred  for  the  present  trial. 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  P.  C.  McGough,  J.P. 

R.  D.  lighe,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Ballenasloe.” 

Now,  did  you  in  connexion  with  the  Haynes  case  receive  that  document  from  Father 
Fahey  as  to  William  Heron  ? — I  think  I  must,  I  would  not  be  positive.  It  is  amongst 
my  letters.  I  cannot  recollect  now. 

42.490.  Father  Fahey  instructed  you,  and  you  said  Father  Fahey  gave  you  the 
original  instructions  ? — Yes.  I  swear  this  is  in  his  writing.  There  are  numbers  of 
letters.  This  is  a  copy.  It  seems  to  be  a  copy. 

42.491.  This  you  say  you  believe  to  be  in  Father  Fahey’s  own  handwriting? _ I 

think  so.  I  have  numbers  of  his  letters.  Yes,  it  is  in  his  handwriting. 

42.492.  You  have  another  letter  from  him,  have  you?— I  have  numbers  of  letters 
from  him. 

42.493.  Was  William  Heron  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  principal  witness  ? _ That 

is  the  father  of  the  young  chap. 

42.494.  Was  that  the  father  of  the  young  chap  who  did  not  appear  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  This  letter  is: — “  My  dear  Sir.”  It  is  signed  bv  William 

Heron.  J 

( Sir  C.  Russell .)  No  it  is  not  indeed.  It  is  “  Rev.  Dear  Sir.’ 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  said  signed  William. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  you  said  “  Dear  Sir.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Well,  “  Rev.  Dear  Sir.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  important.  This  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  letter 
addressed  by  William  Heron  to  the  reverend  gentlemen  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  That 
is  important. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Certainly. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows]  : 

Copy. 

“  Rev.  Dear  Sir, 

‘‘  I  am  writing  you  these  few  lines  expressing  my  sorrow  for  the  five  men  now 
imprisoned  in  Galway  Jail,  and  if  it  may  please  your  Reverence  to  get  the  sum  of 
from  their  parents,  I  would  be  inclined  to  get  my  son  off  to  America.  If  they 
are  satisfied  to  give  £8  between  them,  and  to  give  the  same  to  your  Reverenco  so 
that  you  could  pay  his  fare  off,  for  we  don’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
So  ill  they  agree  you  can  pay  the  fare  before  him  ;  and  also  I  promise  to  return 
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that  8  pounds  to  your  Reverence  about  next  May,  and  if  I  could  afford  it  at  th  e 
present  time  I  -would  pay  it  out  of  my  own  pocket,  for  I  am  grieved  at  the  sad' 
occurrence  that  has  taken  place. 

“  Waiting  your  kind  and  speedy  reply, 

“  I  remain, 

“  Yours  truly, 

“Wm.  Heron. 

42.495.  That  copy  sent  to  you,  you  have  no  doubt  is  in  Father  Fahey's  hand- 
writing? — Oh,  no  question.  Here  is  another  letter  of  his.  I  see  it  is  in  his  hand¬ 
writing. 

42.496.  Was  the  name  of  the  witness  whom  you  described  before  as  the  principal 
witness,  Heron? — Yes. 

42.497.  Son  of  that  man  ? — Yes. 

42.498.  What  was  the  nearest  branch  of  the  League  to  Peterswell,  do  you  know  ? — 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

42.499.  Ho  you  know  whether  Father  Fahey  was  a  member  of  the  branch? — I  could 
not  tell  you. 

42.500.  You  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

42.501.  You  subsequently  sent  in  your  costs,  I  think,  to  Mr.  McGough? — I  did. 

42.502.  Will  you  produce  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  McGough  of  21st  June  1882i 

[  The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows ]  : — 

“  33,  Upper  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin, 

“  21st  June  1882. 


[“  Re  Clarkes  Costs. 

u  Dear  Mr.  Tighe, 

“  It  is  only  pressure  of  business  that  has  prevented  me  attending  to  your 
costs.  I  am  greatly  knocked  about  at  present,  but  hope  for  a  little  leisure  by  the 
end  of  the  present  week,  when  I  shall  take  up  your  bill  of  costs,  and  direct  a 
cheque  to  be  sent  for  sucn  amount  as  I  may  consider  reasonable. 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  R.  D.  Tighe,  Esq.,  Solr.,  Ballinasloe.  P.C.  McGough.” 

42.503.  Did  you  receive  this  letter  from  B.  Walsh — Bessie  Walsh,  I  think  it  is  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  did. 

[ The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows-]  : — 

“  The  Ladies’  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“  39,  Upper  Saekville  Street,  Dublin, 

**  R.  D.  Tighe,  Esq.  “  July  27th,  1882. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

«  Enclosed  please  find  cheque  for  25 1.  19s.  in  full  discharge  of  your  bill  for- 
defending  the  Clarkes,  and  also  for  a  case  in  which  we  promised  legal  assistance- 
to  Father  Fahey,  at  Galway  Spring  Assizes.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  and 
oblige, 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

B.  Walsh, 

“  Cor.  Sec.” 

42.504.  You  have  no  doubt  that  was  the  same  case — what  you  call  the  Queen  v 
Morrissy  or  Queen  v  Haynes? — No,  that  is  the  same  case. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  letters  of  importance  now.  I 
will  put  them  in  afterwards. 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

0uF1^one  9uesfci°n-  You  have  spoken  of  calling  at  the  National  League 
_  ce  with  refeience  to  a  bill  which  you  did  not  at  once  succeed  in  oettino-  paid  a  "bill 
tor  costs  f — Yes.  -  G  ^ 

Jamdv6'l^lUld  T°"  tel1,  WfhSn  il  y°“  caIled.  I  only  want  to  get  the  date?- 
January,’  1881.'  *  °m  '  Harnson  on  subject.  It  must  have  been 

^ho  was  {t  ^ou  saX  y°u  saw?— He  said  his  name  was  Walsh 
~>508.  Was  he  a  clerk  in  the  office  ? — I  should  say  he  was  secretary. 

42,o09.  Do  you  know?— He  was  a  commerical  traveller  in  his  appearance.  He  was 
a  dark  man  with  a  dark  moustache.  ^  6  was 

Ifi1?-  l»“not  doubting  what  you  tell  us?-I  should  not  like  to  say  what  he  was. 

r  li1’  y  d  you  sa^  whether  he  was  secretary  or  whether  he  was  clerk  there  ?— 
l  could,  not  say.  * 

Yet2’512  1  tlimk  y°U  taV0  mentioned  the  Clarkes  who  were  charged  were  acquitted  ?— 


Mr.  Patrick  J.  B.  Daly  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 


X 


•  3?re  y?u  a  sobcitor  practising  at  Ballinrobe  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ?— Yes. 
aX''~A'  ^here  do  ^0U  practice  now  ? — I  am  practising  at  Galway 
42,010.  W  hen  were  you  admitted  a  solicitor  ?— 1874 

Si  That'Ytlm’ summer^of  <1888^— Yes!1  Ba“e?-UP  “>  May. 

rliYtw?nDld  d®fend  a  number  o£  se™us  oases  (I  will  ask  you  the  names  of  them 
aosia  dn,ing  tbe,tl,rae.v0“  were  practising  at  Ballinrobe  ?— Yes,  I  did. 
ao  -on  wl  J0U  defe,nd  some  men  named  Daly  and  others  ?— Yes. 
agent“0'  ^  ^  char^ed  with?— Firing  at  Mr.  Smith,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo’s 

Sr-h7at  Pla9e  was  that,  near  ?— Ballycroy,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

—Yes  Dl<3  7°U  defend  the  Persons  charged  with  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorris? 

f o  JJ1,6  Persons  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mullin  ?— Yes. 

42,5_4.  >\  here  was  that  ? — Near  Ballinrobe. 

lo’Sf  ‘  m^6  Persons  charged  with  the  murder  of  Feerick  ?— Yes 
ttniy  mu  Persons  charged  with  the  murder  of  Huddys?— Yes 
Aoril'  w,6  Persons  charged  with  the  murder  of  Gibbons  ?— Yes. 

Mayo.  28 '  ^  h6re  ™  tbat  In  Clonbur,  in  county  Galway  on  the  borders  of  county 

42>529.  The  persons  charged  with  the  murder  of  Freeily  ? _ Yes. 

lo’ro?'  mVier°  Was  tbiafc  ?~Near  Rally haunis,  in  the  county  Mayo. 

^he  persons  charged  with  the  murder  of  Bourke?— Yes. 

42. . .82.  Which  Bourke  is  that? -A  man  of  the  name  of  Bourke,  a  herd  who  was 
killed  at  a  railway  station  near  Balia,  a  herd  of  Mr.  Nally’s 

d2’533>  ,D°  y°u  remember  what  he  was  herd  upon  ?— He  was  a  herd  of  Mr  Nallv’s 
an^o8<ro1|°  dlfference  arose  about  some  land,  and  he  was  killed.  y  ’ 

;  1  ?  wanted  to  identify  it,  because  there  has  been  more  than  one  Bourke 
mii19J?QC-d'  /  ^he  persons  charged  with  the  murder  of  Gibbons?— Yes 

42,535.  {Tlie  President.)  We  have  had  that  before?— The  persons 'charged  with  the 
murder  of  Gibbons  or  Connelly,  Fox,  and  Diskin.  P  cnarged  with  the 

know  oh'  {Tke  Attorney~Geueral)  Are  ^ere  two  Gibbons  ?-No,  only  one  that  I 

42  What  is  the  last  name  you  mentioned  ?— Gibbons  is  the  person  who  was 
rau.rd®red ;  the  persons  charged  were  Connelly,  Fox,  and  Diskin. 

42.. 1d8.  firing  at  Ilabron,  did  you  defend  that? — Yes 

^ id  J0U  def6nd  an^  chances  under  the  Whiteboy  Acts  ?— Yes,  several 
42  o4°.  Dow  many  offences,  five  or  six?— I  think  I  did,  15  or  20-  probably  30 
What  I  mean  by  that  is,  I  defended  all  the  outrages  in  the  district,  nearly  all  } 
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42.541.  Aughamore  outrages,  what  were  they  ?— Outrages  for  serving  civil  bill 
processes. 

42.542.  Outrages  on  the  process  servers? — Yes,  1  think  so. 

42* 543.  Was  it  at  a  place  called  Lackigh  ?— Yes,  Lackigh,  I  think. 

42.544.  Ballinlough  ? — Yes,  I  defended  some  Whiteboy  offences  there. 

42.545.  Any  riots? — Yes,  I  defended  some  riots. 

42.546.  What  sort  of  riots? — I  defended  a  riot,  assaulting  a  process  officer  at  a 
place  called  Kilvine,  in  the  county  Mayo.  I  defended  one  for  assaulting  a  process 
officer  called  Habron,  in  the  county  Roscommon. 

42.547.  Assaulting  a  man  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  sheriff? — Acting  under  the 

orders  of  the  county  court. 

42.548.  Any  other  that  you  remember  ? — I  cannot  recollect  any  more. 

42.549.  Any  malicious  burnings? — Yes,  I  defended  several  malicious  injury  cases. 

I  defended  the  burning  of  hay  of  a  man  called  Ryan.  I  defended  a  claim  for  the 
burning  of  that  Ballintaffy  House  that  was  burned  there  near  Claremorris.  I  defended 
several  cases  where  compensation  was  claimed,  and  the  murder  of  Mountmorris  and 

these  other  people.  ,  • 

42  550  During  what  time  did  the  occurrences  you  defended  take  place  ;  during 

what’ years?— I  should  say  from  1879,  the  opening  of  the  agitation  in  the  west  of 

Ireland,  down  to  about  1883.  . 

42.551.  I  wish  to  mention  one  more.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  all  the  cases  by  any 
means.  The  Kilvine  riots  :  what  is  that  ? — A  riot  where  a  process  officer  of  the  name 
of  O’Donnell  was  sent  down  to  serve  civil  bills.  He  was  hunted  back,  in  consequence 

of  which  he  retired  from  the  office.  .  .  „ 

42.552.  Was  there  a  man  named  Habron,  a  process-server,  who  was  injured  '—Yes, 
there  was  ;  that  is  in  Roscommon.  One  eye  was  knocked  out  of  him.  He  was  Iried 
for  it  at  Galway  and  acquitted. 

42.553.  You  mean  a  man  was  tried  for  it?— Yes.  . 

42.554.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  instructions  ? — I  gener  ally  received  my 
instructions  from  the  persons  themselves— through  some  local  persons 

42.555.  Did  you  communicate  in  any  way  with  the  Land  League  direct  .  INo,  not 

as  regards  the  murder  cases.  .  _  T  , ,  »  ,  ,,  t 

42.556.  What  did  you  do  about  your  costs  ? — I  got  paid,  I  think,  altogether  from 
the  Land  League  about  300k  or  400k — miscellaneous  costs.  I  could  not  exactly  say 
they  were  for  the  cases  mentioned  here. 

42.557.  Did  you  get  any  instructions  from  anybody  connected  with  the  Land 

Le42,558.  Who  ? _ Well,  I  got  instructions  from  several  local  members  of  the  Land 

League  from  time  to  time,  and  I  got  instructions  from  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  then  acting 
as  a  kind  of  local  agent  in  the  West  of  Ireland  and  also  in  Dublin. 

42.559.  Local  agent  for  what  ?— Well,  he  was  acting  for  the  Land  League  m  general 

just  about  the  opening  of  the  agitation. 

42.560.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  is  his  name  ? — John  Walsh.  . 

42’,561.  ( The  Attorney -  General.)  Is  he  in  Ireland  now  ? — No,  in  Australia  I  think. 
42,562.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  that  the  Balia  man  ? — Yes. 

42 A 63.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  He  was  then  of  Balia? — He  was  then  of  Balia.  He 
was  a  commerical  traveller  I  think  at  that  time ;  but  he  was  a  native  of  Balia. 

42,564.  Did  you  have  instructions  from  anyone  else,  directly  connected  with  the 
central  office  of  "the  Land  League,  besides  John  Walsh? — I  do  not  think  so,  except  he 
informed  me  he  had  instructions  from  Davitt  and  Egan  for  me  to  defend  in  cases  that 
would  be  sent  on  ;  that  I  would  be  paid  for  them.  I  do  not  know  how  true  that  is. 

42  565  You  did  defend  these  cases  after  you  had  received  these  instructions  . 
Yes,  I  defended  several  from  1881,  I  think,  or  1879,  or  1880,  at  all  events  from  1880 

to  1883,  I  defended  every  case  I  was  instructed. 

42.566.  Did  you  defend  any  persons  who  re-took  possession  of  their  land  .  JJo  you 
remember  Miss  Gardiner’s  tenants  ? — Yes,  I  did.  That  was  at  Ballycastle. 

42.567.  Had  you  any  instructions  from  anybody  in  the  Land  League  about  those  . 
Yes,  I  had  instructions  from  one  of  the  local  members  of  the  Land  League,  I  could  not 
say  whether  he  was  president  or  vice-president,  from  Ballina. 

42.568.  That  was  a  case  where  tenants  who  had  been  turned  out  went  back,  and 

re-took  possession? — Yes. 


42.569.  Anything  about  the  Crow’s  at  Halfmount,  Milltown  ? — No;  I  got  instruc¬ 
tions  to  defend  some  men  at  a  place  called  Milltown  in  the  county  of  Galway  for 
attacking  a  police  hut,  and  I  got  the  instructions  from  one  of  the  local  members  of 
the  Land  League. 

42.570.  Did  you  do  anything  about  Mr.  Brennan  ? — Yes,  I  defended  Mr.  Brennan 
first  at  Castlebar.  He  was  arrested  there  for  a  speech  near  Balia. 

42.571.  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  a  man  named  Leahy? — Not  Leahy  but  Daly. 
I  afterwards  appeared  for  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  and  for  Mr.  Daly  and  the 
others,  but  they  paid  me  for  it. 

42.572.  They  paid  you  for  it? — Yes;  at  least  I  got  paid  through  the  Land  League 
for  it. 

42.573.  You  received  the  money  from  the  Land  League  for  that? — Yes,  I  did. 

42.574.  How  did  the  money  come  to  you  from  the  Land  League,  by  cheque  or  how  ? 
— It  was  this.  I  did  not  send  in  my  costs  for  a  couple  of  years  I  think,  and  ultimately 
I  sent  in  a  pretty  large  bill  of  costs. 

42.575.  Do  you  remember  about  the  amount? — I  think  the  bill  of  costs  I  sent  in 
ought  to  be  about  600/.  or  800/.,  and  I  suppose  the  bill  when  it  was  taxed  by  the 
gentlemen  themselves,  Mr.  Davitt  and  others,  was  reduced  down  to  about  150/.  They 


gave  150/.  out  of  it. 

42.576.  Did  you  see  Mr.  McGough  on  the  matter  ? — No,  never.  He  was  not  acting 
for  the  Land  League  I  think  at  the  time.  I  think  it  was  a  Mr.  James  Plunkett  who 
was  then  acting  for  the  League. 

42.577.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  League  in  writing  about  your  costs? — Yes,  I 
did.  I  think  I  have  no  entry  of  the  correspondence. 

42.578.  I  think  you  destroyed  all  your  letters  when  you  were  leaving  Ballinrobe  ? — 
Yes,  when  I  was  leaving  Ballinrobe  I  did  not  keep  those  letters  at  all.  I  changed  my 
house  two  years  before  I  left  Ballinrobe,  and  all  the  papers  I  had  in  connexion  with 
cases  of  this  kind  I  did  away  with,  as  I  thought  they  would  never  be  of  any  use. 

42.579.  Did  you  apply  from  time  to  time  to  the  Land  League  direct  ? —I  think  I 
applied  a  few  times. 

52.580.  When  they  wrote  back  did  they  repudiate  in  any  way.  What  excuse  did 
they  give  for  not  paying  ? — I  do  not  think  they  ever  repudiated  the  costs,  because  there 
was  a  bill  of  costs  I  sent  to  McGough  of  28/.  or  30/.  I  wrote  several  letters  asking 
him  to  get  me  paid.  He  wrote  saying  he  would  get  the  matter  considered  and  ultima¬ 
tely  he  wrote  saying  they  had  no  funds. 

42.581.  You  mean  they  had  not  any  funds  to  pay  you  ? — Yes. 

42.582.  Assuming  you  had  been  paid  in  full  what  would  have  been  the  total  amount 
of  the  cost  of  the  work  you  did  for  the  Land  League  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  Speaking 
from  memory  I  think  it  ought  to  be  about  600/.  altogether. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

42.583.  You,  I  understand,  had  about  the  largest  practice  in  Ballinrobe  when  you 
were  there? — I  was  the  only  solicitor  there,  so  I  had  all  the  practice. 

42.584.  The  largest  practice  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — I  think  I  had  as  large  a  prac¬ 
tice  as  any  solicitor  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

42.585.  So  I  understand,  and  you  defended  a  great  many  cases,  in  fact  I  think  you 
said  practically  all  the  cases? — Well,  I  think  I  did  for  some  years.  Nearly  all  the 
cases  on  the  part  of  the  people,  all  the  prosecutions. 

42.586.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  names  of  which  you  have  given,  were  there  local 
subscriptions  to  help  the  defence  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

42.587.  That  did  not  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — No.  It  may.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  it. 

42.588.  That  is  very  usual,  is  it  not?— Not  at  that  particular  time,  because  the  Land 
League  was  very  weak  then.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  dozen  people  in  the  country 
that  belonged  to  it  at  that  time. 

42.589.  Was  it  not  usual,  where  members  of  particular  families  were  charged  with 
offences,  for  subscriptions  to  be  raised  by  themselves  and  their  friends  towards  the 
expense  ? — That  is  a  question  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  could  not  really  tell  you. 
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42.590.  That  did  not  oome  before  you  ? — No. 

42.591.  I  think,  in  addition  to  the  matters  you  have  mentioned,  you  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  legal  work  which  you  did  for  the  Land  League  in  relation  to 
ejectments? — Yes,  I  think  I  defended  some  ejectments  for  them. 

42.592.  And  also  Dublin  writs,  as  they  are  called  ? — I  do  not  think  I  defended  many 
Dublin  writs.  They  were  generally  sent  to  Dublin.  In  fact  I  was  the  first  solicitor 
who  acted  in  the  west  of  Ireland — probably  in  Ireland — for  the  Land  League  as  best  I 
recollect.  I  think  it  was  after  I  acted  for  them  that  Mr.  James  Plunkett  was  appointed. 
I  was  offered  the  office  in  Dublin,  but  I  would  not  take  if. 

42.593.  But  you  did  act  for  them  in  ejectment  cases? — Yes. 

42.594.  Upon  whose  estates,  do  you  recollect  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  instructed 
counsel  in  a  great  many  cases.  I  instructed  Mr.  O’Malley,  of  Castlebar,  and  Mr. 
Louden  there,  and  I  instructed  several  men,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

42.595.  So  I  understand  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  your  costs  would  relate  to  matters 
of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  a  good  portion  of  them  would  relate  to  matters  of  that  kind  with 
the  exception  of  the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  some  of  those  outrages  and  cases  I  have 
mentioned. 

42.596.  What  do  you  think  the  total  of  your  costs  would  be  ? — It  would  be  600/.  or 
700/.  as  far  as  I  recollect.  I  cannot  recollect. 

42.597.  Apparently  you  were  liberal  and  did  not  insist  on  the  outside? — I  did  not 
like  pressing  them  ;  I  did  not  know  they  had  much  money  at  the  time  and  I  did  not 
expect  them  to  pay  the  full  amount. 


Cross-examined  bv  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

j 

42.598.  You  said  something  about  the  Land  League  being  very  weak? — I  said  at  the 
particular  time  I  acted  for  them  they  were  very  weak  in  the  west  of  Ireland  and  had 
very  few  members.  1  recollect  I  conducted  Mr.  Parnell’s  election  at  Castlebar  and 
they  could  not  get  any  person  to  sign  the  nomination  paper  and  I  was  obliged  to  do  so 
myself. 

42.599.  About  what  period  are  you  speaking  of? — I  am  speaking  of  1879  and  1880, 
I  think,  or  1881. 

42.600.  Does  that  observation  extend  to  1881  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  it  goes  so  far 
back  as  1881.  It  was  immediately  before  the  formation  of  the  Land  League. 

42.601.  You  say  you  sent  in  your  bill  for  600/.  or  800/.  ? — I  think  about  that  sum. 
I  sent  all  the  papers  to  Dublin  with  the  draft.  The  costs  were  prepared  by  my  town 
agent,  the  late  Mr.  Nagle.  He  furnished  the  costs. 

42.602.  I  suppose  you  received  from  some  of  these  people  payments  yourself  in 
Galway  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  I  did  not. 

42.603.  You  do  not  think  so  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  I  might  have  received  a 
few  small  cheques  at  sessions.  I  recollect  sometimes  getting  2/.  or  3/.  at  sessions, 
and  keeping  half  and  giving  half  to  counsel. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

42.604.  In  these  cases  which  you  defended,  I  suppose  some  were  acquitted  and  some 
were  convicted  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  any  person  convicted  at  my  hands  but 
one  ;  that  was  the  Huddy  murder.  Yes,  and  the  Gibbons  parties,  they  were  sent  to 
penal  servitude  for  20  years. 

42.605.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  you  defended  were  acquitted? — They  were 
all  acquitted,  all  innocent  people,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  at  all  events. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

42.606.  You  defended  them  all? — Yqs. 

42.607.  ( The  President.)  You  gave  an  answer  which  I  took  down  in  these  terms 
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“  I  did  not  communicate  with  the  Land  League  in  murder  cases.”  Did  you  say  that  ? 
— Yes,  I  did  not  communicate  with  the  Land  League  in  murder  cases.  J 

42,608.  I  wanted  to  know  the  meaning  of  that  ?— The  meaning  of  that  is  this.  I 
received  no  direct  instructions  through  any  person  at  the  head  of  the  Land  League  in 
murder  cases.  I  do  not  believe  they  knew  anything  about  those  murder  cases  I 
believe  they  were  the  outburst  of  other  local  agitation.  I  do  not  believe  any  head  of 
the  Land  League  knew  anything  about  those  murder  cases  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
42  609.  (The  Attorney- General)  I  want  just  to  understand.  Perhaps  my  Lord  will 
put  the  question.  To  whom  did  you  send  the  bill  in  in  those  murder  cases  ? — I  sent 
them  into  the  Land  League  office.  I  received  general  instructions  to  defend  all  crime 
and  1  sent  it  into  the  Land  League  office.  I  received  general  instructions  to  defend  all 
classes  of  cases  and  acting  upon  those  instructions,  whether  those  cases  came  under  this 
particular  head  or  not,  I  defended  all  cases. 


42,610.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Who  did  you  receive  the  instructions  from? — 
Generally  from  some  of  the  local  members  of  the  League. 

42, 6n.  Did  you  receive  instructions  to  defend  the  murders  from  local  members  of 
'he  League?— ihe  persons  themselves,  or  generally  some  of  their  friends  came  to  me 
from  prison  or  sent  to  me  or  telegraphed  to  me— I  could  not  swear.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  the  local  members  of  the  League  were  associated  with  murder. 

42.612.  (The  President.)  That  it  not  quite  the  point.  I  understood  you  did  not  com¬ 
municate  ;  ysm.  had  no  communications  with  the  League  upon  the  subject  of  the  murder 

42.613.  You  took  them  up  as  you  had  taken  up  the  other  cases  ? — I  took  them  up 

upon  the  general  instructions  received.  - 


[Adjourned  for  a  short  time]. 


County  Inspector  Francis  Blake  Lopdell  sworn,  examined  by  Mr  Bonan. 

42>614.  Are  you  county  inspector  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — I  am. 

42.615.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  William  O’Brien  of  Rodas  ? _ Yes 

42.616.  Were  you  present  on  the  14th  December  1881  when  he  was  convicted  of  a 
not  ' — I  was. 

42.617.  What  was  the  riot  in  question? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  May  I  ask  who  was  Michael  O’Brien. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  He  was  a  man  whom  we  can  prove  to  be  a  land  leaguer. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Had  you  not  better  prove  that  first 

[¥rM°Zn')  Th,e  witner  8  who  ™sTcalled  first  was  not  here,  so  we  took  this  witness 

42.618.  Do  you  know  this  man  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

42,619  Did  you  know  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  local  land  league  ? — I  never  saw 

him  myself  at  the  meetings,  but  from  inquiries  I  made  from  the  serleant  at  the  station 
I  believe  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League.  atlon 

42.620.  What  was  the  not?— Two  bailiffs  were  serving  ejectment  notices  on  a 

yiVand  IT  f  f  .PeoPle  assembled,  and  they  got  afraid,  and  they  went  into 
Kilross  Bariacks  to  get  shelter  there,  and  a  large  crowd  of  about  500  people  assembled 
round  the  barracks,  and  they  called  on  the  police  to  surrender  the  bailiffs  and  they 
threw  stones  at  the  barracks,  and  broke  some  of  the  windows  ’  J 

42.621.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Were  you  there  ? — No,  I  heard  all  that  sworn  to  I 

there  when  they  were  arrested.  1 


was 


Martin  Backat  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 

™rG  y°U  a  constable  in  tbe  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ?— Yes. 

42,023.  Were  you  stationed  at  Emly  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  in  October  1881  ? _ 

42,624.  Do  you  know  the  house  of  a  woman  named  Johanna  Donovan,  in  the  village? 
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Martin  Backat. 
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( The  President.)  Is  this  relative  to  the  same  matter  as  the  last  ? 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  T  Q  ? _ vPq 

42.625.  Was  it  in  that  house  that  the  local  Land  League  met  .  Y  . 

42.626.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Michael  0  Brien  of  Rodas  .  I  c  . 

42  627  Have  vou  seen  him  go  in  and  out  of  that  house  .  Yes.  , 

42628!  Do  you  remember,  after  the  suppression  of  the  League,  going  into  the  room 
where  the  Land  League  used  to  meet  ?— Yes,  I  met  him  there. 

42  629  Had  vou  a  conversation  with  O  Brien  .  les. 

42  630  What  was  it? — I  asked  him  where  they  held  the  Land  League  meetings. 

Russdi)  Is  everybody  who  was  seen  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  place  where  the 
4d  Leag"eiings  werehefd,  and  everything  they  did,  said,  or  wrote,  to  be  given  m 

'I' T™  President.)  No,  I  am  already  with  you  on  the  point.  I  thought  we  were  to  have 

some  other  evidence  of  his  being  a  land  leaguer  , 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  What  was  the  conversation  you  had  with  him  hist . 

( The  President.)  One  moment. 

meetings  were  heldl-Well.it 

WS  632ha ^reVout'enUm  "han  once  going  into  that  place  when  the  Land 
League  meetings^were  held  there  ?-Not  in  that  part  of  the  house.  I  saw  him  from  the 
road  where  I  used  to  stand  go  into  the  bouse.  ,  , ,  ?  v 

ttfifi.  Have  you  seen  him  go  in  anf  out  of  that  house  when  the  meetings  were 

going  on  ? — Yes.  ,.  , 

42  635.  On  this  day,  what  did  you  say  to  him  . 

( o'  n  JhiQseU  )  Again  I  submit  this  cannot  be  given.  . 

)  If  he  was  seen  going  into  the  meetings  of  the  Land  League  it 

would  te  admiible  if  they  were  meetings  that  other  people  attended  who  were 

kn^r  (7,  Russell.)  He  has  not  even  been  asked  that  question. 

(The  Attorney- General)  Yes  he  has.  .  ,  assured 

ins(.gt  fie  nlZttY  Of  course,  wheni  thing  is  to  be  put  together^  must  b  put 
by  pieces.  It  is  impossible  to  put  down  one  piece  at  the  same  time  as 

V  mi  r  Tinrd  shins  will  find  it  is  not  an  insignificant  matter  at  all. 

/  m  d  .  -jF  t\  Tf  a  man  is  shown  to  be  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  then, 
1  ^  bterlTv  what  be  does  in  furtherance  of  that  combination,  which  is  charge 

before  us  that  this  man  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 


James  Power  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan, 

42,636.  What  do  you  rank  in  the  constabulary  Sergeant.  ? -r 

42  637  Were  you  stationed  in  Mallow,  county  Cork,  m  Jam:  y  •  * 

42:638!  Did  you  arrest  Michael  O’Brien,  of  Rodas,  for  drunkenness  1-1  did  not 

“^esaDM  you 'see  him  under  arrest  1-1  did.  I  was  present  when  he  was  searched 

'Y^dcTwhen  he  was  searched  did  you  find  any  dociment  upon  him  1— Yes. 

42,641.  What  did  you  do  with  those  documents?— I  handed  them  to  Mr.  Creag  , 

district  inspector. 
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Philip  Crampton  Creaghe. 
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District  Inspector  Philip  Crampton  Creaghe  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Honan. 

^  dl!lriCt nmsPector  in  tte  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ?- Yes. 

42,b4d.  Are  these  the  documents  which  were  handed  you  bv  Sere-eant  Pnwsr  Qa 
having  been  taken  from  this  man  Michael  O’Brien  ?— They  are  J  g  *  ™ 

y°U*a.ke  a  letter  dated  212>  Wall  Street,  Chicago. 

{ihe  d resident.)  This  seems  the  same  point  over  again.  What  is  your  evidence  that 
this  man  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ?  y  evidence  tbat 

(The  Attorney-General.)  As  I  understood,  your  Lordships'  held  that  it  was  evidence 

being  ”  SeeD  g°mg  “  and  °U‘  °f  a  Pla0e  Where  the  Land  W™  meetings  were 

(The  President.)  And  not  open  to  the  public. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  question  ought  to  be  put. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  point. 

mytoniTr!^"0  Y°"  LordshiP  ia  Perfectly  right,  it  was  my  fault,  I  misled 


Martin  Backat  recalled,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

t  r645,'  ‘P*  mee,tins  w^ere  you  saw  O'Brien  going  in  and  out,  were  the  ireneral 

to  go°in  there!  °F  '  ^  °f  **“  believe  the  public  generally  uS 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Then,  of  course,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  admissible  I  must 
postpone  it  at  present.  I  do  not  withdraw  it  because  the  document  is  important 
Will  your  Lordships  allow  Inspector  Creaghe  to  be  recalled,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
remaining  over  here,  to  identify  the  documents  and  that  is  all  ?  P 

(ihe  President.)  Yes. 


Inspector  F.  C.  Creaghe  recalled. 

them’.646'  ^  Are  these  fastened  together  ?-I  have  unfastened 

bP/ifl  FaStT  ‘Pm  y^etber  again  and  hand  them  in.  Those  are  all  that  were 
handed  to  you  by  the  policeman  that  Mr.  Ronan  asked  about  ?-Yes  ;  one  of  thel ” 
written  in  a  copy  book  and  it  has  been  copied  out  by  me  plainly  as  it  is  very  hard  to 

4 r'P8A,SThe  P™Men;t-)  Is  ‘he  original  there  too  ?— The  original  is  here,  my  Lord 

-jsawssg  seat  so?  t— a  tssa,  bm  ~ 

“s1  “  >»"J  *•  - W  fj™ 

“  M''.?y^„R  “  4  Goths  Villas,  Abduville  Road,  Peckham." 

,  h  Y°V  h*d,  enclosed  cheque  which  you  gave  me  last  Sunday,  and  which 
has  been  returned  from  the  bank  because  the  sum  written  differs  from  that  in 
figures  by  two  pounds,  the  written  amount  being  only  20 1.  9s.  Id.  will  you  kindlv 
send  me  a  fresh  cheque  for  22Z.  9,.  7d.  as  soon  as  you  can  as  it  is  very” likely  I 

Chri8tma8’ ,he  d“tOT  ha™S  ordered  me  to^o 


Then,  on  October  19th,  1882. 


“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Frank  Byrne.” 


^National  Land  and  Labour  League  of  Great  Britain, 

Central  Executive  Offices,  Palace  Chambers, 

“  Dear  Mr  Otttmw  Bridge  Street,  Westminster, 

“  Witt  ^  f  ’  +  •  London,  October  19,  1882. 

Will  you  try  to  give  me  a  call  to-morrow  or  Saturday,  that  I  may  straighten 

accounts  with  you.  I  want  some  cash,  and  I  find  you  have  between  28/.  and  29/  ™ 

U  55C96. — Ev.  44.  jj 


hands,  and,  besides,  I  don’t  want  the  responsibility  of  holding  and  expending  cash. 
You  throw  or  people.  Give  me  a  call  if  possible. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Thos.  Quinn,  Esq.,  “  Frank  Byrne,  Gen.  Sec. 

“  Clapham.” 

The  next  is — 


“  Hotel  des  Pins,  Cannes,  France, 

“  My  Dear  Quinn,  Feb.  10/83. 

“  I  daresay  you  will  have  heard  before  now  that  I  had  left  London  for  a 
warmer  climate  in  accordance  with  the  positive  orders  of  the  doctor.  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  suddenly  or  I  should  have  tried  to  see  you  before  my  departure. 

“  I  am  glad  to  say  that  already  I  find  a  considerable  improvement.  The 
doctor  thinks,  however,  that  as  soon  as  I  am  sufficiently  strong  I  should  take  a 
long  sea  voyage  and  he  recommends  America.  I  did  not  like  the  idea,  but  if  my 
restoration  to  health  depends  upon  it,  of  course  I  must  go. 

“I  enclose  you  a  cheque  for  £35  17s.  7 d.  the  amount  of  cash  in  my  hands 
belonging  to  the  Executive.  At  the  last  settling  we  had  you  held  a  sum  of 
£1  6s.  Id.  so  that  you  will  now  have  £37  3s.  8 d.  in  hands. 

“  If  you  can  spare  the  time  and  have  the  inclination  you  might  drop  me  a 

few  lines  here.  / 

“  I  wish  you  would  attend  next  Executive  meeting  and  inform  them  of  receipt 

of  this  or  else  write  them. 

“  I  am,  dear  Quinn, 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Frank  Byrne.” 

“  p.S. — Kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Quinn  and  Tom.  The  account  enclosed  is  : — 


“  Treasurer’s  Account,”  August  12th  to  November  25th,  1882. 


On  hands,  Aug.  5th 
Rd.  since 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

-  28 

7 

10 

Voted 

- 

-  381 

11 

41 

^2 

-  361 

2 

0* 

On  hands 

- 

-  7 

18 

6 

389 

9 

101 

389 

9 

101 

Balance  in  hand  up  to  date,  71.  18s.  6d. 

25.11.82, 

T.  Q.” 


Cross-Examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

42.649.  I  think  you  are  a  county  inspector  ?— District  inspector. 

42.650.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  some  cases  of  incendiary  fires,  I  think  they  came 
under  your  own  personal  notice,  in  which  compensation  was  awarded.  There  was  a 
claim  in  the  £ rst  instance.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  a  fire  which  occurred  in  certain 
out- houses  on  the  property  of  one  Michael  Moore,  of  Ballintubrid  West,  near 
Middleton  ? — I  do. 

42.651.  Did  you  examine  into  the  circumstances  of  that  fire? — I  did. 

42.652.  Did  the  man  claim  compensation  ? — He  did. 

42.653.  Did  he  get  it  ? — I  think  in  one  case  he  did. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  A  case  that  he  got  compensation  in,  do  you  mean? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes. 

( Witness.)  He  had  two  burnings — Moore  had. 

42.654.  Was  the  one  in  which  he  got  compensation  the  one  that  occurred  about  the 
25th  January  1887  ? — That  I  cannot  say  without  referring  to  my  notes,  but  if  it  was 
the  first  burning  he  did  get  compensation  in  the  first  case. 

42.655.  And  in  the  second  did  he? — No,  he  did  not. 

42.656.  Why  ? — I  think  the  claim  was  rejected  by  the  ratepayers. 

42£57.  Why  ? — They  did  not  consider  that  the  burning  was  malicious. 
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Inspector  F.  C.  Greag^hT 
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42.658.  That  may,  perhaps,  be  this  case ;  I  cannot  tell  which  it  is,  but  the  one  that 

a®km£  y°u  about  is  tbe  one  of  the  25th  of  January  1887,  or  the  mornino  0f 
the  26th.  Did  you,  in  your  examination  of  the  case,  learn  that  when  the  fire  broke' out 
the  Moores  made  no  noise,  did  nothing  to  arouse  their  neighbours  to  help  them,  and 

that  the  fact  of  the  fire  was  not  known  to  the  neighbours  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  day  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Which  is  that  one,  Sir  Charles? 

(bir  C.  Bussell.)  I  can  only  identify  it  as  one  taking  place  on  the  25th  or  26th 

January  1887.  If  you  can  tell  me  which  it  was,  I  will  take  your  statement  Mr 
Greaghe.  ’ 

42.659.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  most  monstrous  case,  and  that 
the  people  themselves  had  in  fact  set  fire  to  the  place  ?— Well,  I  thought  it  was  a  case 
that  was  surrounded  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
said  that  the  people  themselves  set  fire  to  the  place. 

42,66°.  I  take  that  statement  for  the  moment.  Did  you  also  come  to  the  conclusion 

that  the  damages  which  he  claimed  were  enormously  in  excess  of  the  real  value  r< _ I 

did. 

42.661.  Did  he  say  that  a  certain  property,  I  do  not  know  what  it  really  was  ;  what 
are  banhams  ? — Young  pigs. 

42.662.  Did  he  say  that  some  nine  or  10  young  pigs  were  burnt,  and  did  you  fail  to 

discover  any  trace  of  them  ? — Yes.  J 

JT1  a^S°  cometo  tbe  conclusion  that  there  was  no  ground  for  suggesting 
that  the  fire  had  been  caused  from  any  agrarian  reasons  ? — I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fire  had  not  been  malicious. 

42.664.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  case  I  am  now  asking  you  about  had  been  the 
second  case.  I  suppose  you  would  have  had  in  your  mind  the  fact  that  you  had  had 

your  suspicions  aroused  about  the  first?— I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  the  first  or  the 
second  case. 

42.665.  I  am  trying  to  assist  you  to  see  which  it  was  ;  was  it  not  the  first ? — I  exnect 

it  was.  ? 

42.666.  And  did  he  not  get  compensation  ? — I  think  he  got  compensation,  a  mitigated 

compensation,  not  what  he  claimed.  & 

42.667.  Y  ou  say  what  he  did  claim  was  enormously  in  excess  ? _ Yes. 

42.668.  Was  there  another  case  which  occurred  on  the  12th  August  1880  a  rick  of 

that  ?Said  t0  COntaiD  13  t0nS’  the  pr0pert^  of  one  Thomas  Hennessy  ?— Where  was 

42.669.  It  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Middleton,  I  think,  Churchtown  ? _ I 

was  not  in  Middleton  in  1880. 

42,670  (The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  remember  it  at  all  ?— No,  I  did  not  take 
charge  of  the  Middleton  District  until  1881. 

*2’6TL  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Perhaps  it  would  be  1881.  See  if  you  can  recollect  the 
case.  I  gave  you  the  name  of  Thomas  Hennessy,  Churchtown,  alleged  firing  of  13  tons 

the1  district  Caim0t  remeraber  tbat-  Tbe  firing  must  have  taken  place  before  I  came  to 

42.672.  Just  see  if  this  will  remind  you  of  it  Was  that  a  case  in  which  the  neigh- 
bours  exerted  themselves  to  save  the  hay  ? — I  have  just  said  I  cannot  remember  "the 

Cap6. 

42.673.  Then  I  will  not  press  you  about  it.  Do  you  recollect  whether  he  claimed 
compensation,  a“ddo  you  recollect  whether  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  even 

supposing  it  was  malicious,  it  was  not  worth  more  than  13Z.  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  says  he  does  not  know  it. 

42]674 ■  RussgIL)  I  am  trying  to  put  these  figures  to  him  to  see  if  he  do°s 

recollect  ? — I  do  not  remember  that, 

42.675.  Do  you  recollect  a  case  which  occurred  in  March  of  1886,  an  outhouse  the 
property  of  John  Fitzgibbon,  a  farmei,  being  destroyed  by  a  fire  at  Woodstock  ?—’ Yes, 

42.676.  Did  the  neighbours  render  every  assistance  they  could  ? — Well  that  T  r-nmni 

say  without  referring  to  my  reports.  *  ’  tnat  1  caunot 

42.677.  Have  you  got  them  here  to  refer  to  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

H  2 
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• 

42.678.  Can  you  say  whether  you  came  to  the  conclusion  in  that  case  that  there  was 
no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  burning  had  been  malicious  ? — I  think  I 
did  come  to  that  conclusion. 

42.679.  Did  he  get  compensation1? — I  think  he  did. 

42.680.  How  much  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

42.681.  The  28th  October  1885  Edmond  Maloney,  Gurthacane — is  there  a  place 
called  Gurthacane  ? — Gurthacane. 

42.682.  Is  that  a  case  where  it  was  alleged  there  was  a  burning  of  100  tons  of  straw 
or  hay  ? — Yes,  I  remember  that  case. 

42.683.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  that  case  the  burning,  however  it 
had  been  occasioned  —the  man,  1  believe,  was  a  respectable  man  ? — Yes. 

42.684.  And  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbours — that,  however  it  had  been  occasioned 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  agrarian  dispute  ? — I  think  it  had  something  to  do  with 
a  labour  dispute,  as  well  as  I  can  remember.  There  were  so  many  of  these  cases 
occurred  that  I  cannot  think  of  them  all. 

42.685.  I  agree,  the  cases  are  only  a  few  out  of  a  great  number  ? — Yes. 

42.686.  At  all  events  a  very  considerable  number,  but  did  you  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  were  claims  made  that  were  not  honest  claims,  and  where  the  fires 
were  not  wanton  and  malicious,  that  the  claims  were  excessive  where  fires  in  fact  took 
place? — Yes,  I  have  come  to  that  conclusion. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

42.687.  You  have  not  come  here  with  any  details  or  particulars  about  this  ? — No ;  I 
did  not  know  I  was  going  to  be  asked  about  it. 

42.688.  About  what  number,  if  you  can  remember  at  all,  what  proportion  of  cases 
do  you  think  were  either  put  up  or  exaggerated,  or  were  not  genuine  outrages  ? — 
Very  few. 

42.689.  Out  of  a  large  number  ? — Out  of  a  large  number. 

42.690.  Relatively  to  the  total  number,  very  few? — Very  few. 

42.691.  Just  one  question  about  this — who  bears  the  expense  ?  Take  Mayo  outrages 
in  respect  of  which  claim  is  made — does  Mayo  bear  it  ? — The  county. 

42.692.  The  county  bears  it  ? 

42,692.  That  is  to  say  Galway  bears  Galway  outrages  ? — Yes. 

42.694.  And  Mayo  bears  the  Mayo  outrages? — Yes. 

42.695.  How  is  the  money  raised  or  levied? — By  a  tax. 

42.696.  By  whom  is  that  tax  paid  ? — Paid  by  all  the  landowners,  everybody  who 
owns  land. 

42.697.  Is  it  paid  by  the  occupiers  ? — Paid  by  the  occupiers,  yes. 

42.698.  So  the  burden  falls  on  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  particular  county  ? — 
Yes. 

42.699.  And  it  is  naturally  to  their  interest  to  show  that  the  outrages  are  not  genuine 
or  to  prevent  them  if  they  can  ? — Yes. 

42.700.  {Mr.  Biggar.)  May  I  ask  a  question  arising  out  of  this.  Is  this  tax  laid  on 
the  whole  county  or  a  part  of  the  county  ? — That  is  according  as  it  is  taxed  by  the 
grand  jury. 

42.701.  The  grand  jury  apportions  the  tax  on  the  whole  county  or  whatever  parts 
of  the  county  that  they  choose  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

42.702.  And  they  do  so  ? — And  they  do  so. 

42.703.  )The  Attorney- General.)  So  that  it  actually  comes  upon  the  district  of  the 
county  and  not  the  whole  county  ? — Yes,  it  comes  upon  the  district  of  a  county  or  a 
townland. 

42.704.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  tells  me  it  may  be 
a  barony  or  a  half-barony  or  a  parish. 


Chief  Superintendent  George  Williams  sworn  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

42,705.  Are  you  chief  superintendent  of  the  Liverpool  Detective  Department? — 
I  am. 
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“  Observations, 

“  The  reader  will  be  at  once  struck  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same 
names,  so  frequent  as  to  give  to  some  gentlemen  the  appearance  of  being  .  special 
iurors  bv  profession.  The  recurrence  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  as  might  be 
sunnosed  bv  the  exhaustion  of  the  names  on  the  panels,  as  each  commission  had 
two  special  panels  of  100  names  each  struck  for  itself,  and  the  greatest  number 
of  trials  on  any  commission  was  on  the  first,  where  there  were  13,  11  convictions 
and  two  disagreements.  We  have  shown  that  on  this  commission  there  were  for 
11  trials  17  iurors,  who  served  twice,  and  three  jurors  who  served  three  times,  If 
f re  h  VJryC  been  called  for  each  trial  132  jurors  out  of  the  200  on  the  panels 
would  have  served  instead  of  only  109,  the  same  men  being  put  on  again  and 
ao-ain  bv  the  Crown,  while  91  fresh  jurors  were  still  available.  On  the  second 
commission  for  hve  trials,  10  jurors  served  twice,  thus  reducing  the  proper  number 
from  60  to  50,  while  150  were  still  available.  On  the  third  commission  this 
peculiarity  is  most  striking;  for  5  trials,  7  jurors  served  twice,  and  3  served  three 
times,  reducing  the  proper  number  of  jurors  from  60  to  47,  while  1j3  were  still 
available  The  effect  of  these  figures  would  be  increased  if  the  juries  which  failed 
to  agree  on  a  verdict  were  also  analysed,  as  most  of  the  jurors  who  served  on  these 
served  again  on  trials  where  convictions  were  obtained,  some  of  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  contained  in  this  publication  having  actually  served  4  times.  On 
Patrick  Walsh’s  first  trial,  which  resulted  in  a  disagreement,  all  the  jurors  except 
one  had  served  or  did  afterwards  serve  on  trials  which  resulted  in  convictions; 
three  of  them,  William  Gibson,  14,  Lower  Ormond  Quay  ;  W.  James  Halliaay, 
Brookville,  Monkstown  ;  and  John  B.  Johnston,  8,  Clyde  Road  having  served  in 
all  three  times,  and  one,  Francis  Johnston,  accountant-general  of  the  Bank _  of 
Ireland  having  served  four  times.  In  addition  one  juror  who  served  twice  during 
the  first  commission  served  a  third  time  on  the  second.  One  juror  who  served 
once  on  the  first  commission  served  also  on  the  second,  and  one  who  served  once 
on  the  second  commission  served  again  on  the  third.  Thus,  instead  of  216  jurors 
for  18  prisoners  only  167  officiated  out  of  800  on  the  pane  s. 

“  During  the  four  Commissions  only  one  prisoner  tras  acquitted,  on  the 
fourth.  To  those  wlio  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  city  and  the  county  of  Dublin 
in  will  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  how  exclusively  these  jurors  were  drawn  from 
the  class  that  is  most  hostile  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  from  those 
traders  who  are  most  dependant  on  that  class  for  their  livelihood 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that'  the  secretary  of  the  Dublin  Property  Defence 
Association  was  placed  on  the  first  capital  trial,  and  to  recollect  that,  at  a  recent 
trial  of  some  agents  of  the  Property  Defence  Association  for  Whiteboyism,  in  the 
countv  Limerick,  the  Crown  stated  that  no  person  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Land  League  would  be  allowed  to  serve  on  the  jury,  as  an  impartial  jury  could 
not  otherwise  be  secured.  A  cynic  might  inquire  why  the  Crown  does  not  order 
all  members  of  the  Property  Defence  Association  to  stand  aside  when  a  Land 

Leaguer  is  on  trial.  „  By  hook  or  by  crook.’5 


(The  President.)  What  was  Mr.  O’Brien  charged  with?  _ 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  finish  reading  this  report  m 

"  ^The'VrctiZu]  In  order  that  I  may  understand  this,  I  want  to  know  what  the 

cllr  H^James.)  I  have  no  right  of  course  to  refer  to  my  own  instructions.  The 
charge  appearing  here  was  this.  There  were  two  counts  apparently  in  the  indictment 
one  for  having  published  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  caused  to  be  published,  a  certain 
libel  of  and  concerning  certain  jurors  who  took  part  in  the  trials  m  Ii eland,  under  th 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  with  intent  thereby  to  bring  the  administration  of  justice 
into  contempt.  Then  the  trial  was  hefore  Mr.  Justice  btephen,  and  he  seems  to  define 

the  0ffenC2  HisVordship,  in  addressing  the  Jury,  said  the  question  for  them  to  consider 
was  whether  the  docume.it  was  published  with  the  honest  intention  to  reform 
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abuse,  or  was  it  written  to  injure,  if  not  to  overthrow  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  to  bring  the  administration  of  justice  into  contempt.  With  regard 
to  the  removal  of  prisoners  for  trial  from  their  own  districts,  that  was  not  done 
without  reason.  It  was  a  possible  reason  if  that  were  not  done,  jurors  might  be 
induced  to  do  otherwise  than  consent  where  they  ought  to,  because  they  were 
under  terror  and  because  they  lived  in  the  midst  of  those  who  would  make  their 
lives  unbearable  to  them,  and  would  destroy  their  lives  and  property,  if  thev 
returned  verdicts  unfavourable  to  the  prisoners.  If  the  document  in  question  was 
only  m  the  way  of  argument  and  denunciation  of  an  abuse,  the  jury  would  be 
wrong,  he  thought,  m  taking  a  severe  view  of  the  case;  but  then  the  analysis 
pointed  out  particular  jurors  as  having  done  a  particular  thing,  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  threatening  slip.  It  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  prisoner  had 
any  seditious  intention.  1 

After  10  minutes  deliberation,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  and  his 
documents  ?qmred  Whethe1’ lt  Was  their  °Pinion  that  the  prisoner  published  both 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

His  Loi  dship  sentenced  him  to  six  months  imprisonment. 

The  first  is  the  principal  document  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a  moment  again 

1  hen  the  second  document  is  what  I  have  read: — 

“  Woe  to  you  if  you  have  any  of  the  goods  of  these  jurors  in  your  house,  for 
then  you,  as  well  as  they,  will  have  the  blood  and  sufferings  of  innocent  people 
upon  your  head.  1  ^ 

this^r  RuSSel1'^  1  gatber  from  tbe  documents  it  was  not  admitted  he  had  published 

documeffis7^^  N°'  Th®  ^  f°Und  he  hacL  Th°Se  appear  to  be  two original 
(Sir  G .  Russell.)  There  must  have  been  a  draft  of  this.  Will  you  let  me  see  that? 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

42.717.  You  did  not  get  the  manuscript  of  either  of  these? — I  did  not 

42. 718.  As  I  understand,  it  was  not  denied  that  Mr.  O’Brien  had  given  instructions 

as  to  the  printing  of  the  names  and  of  the  observations  which  Sir  Henry  James  has 
read  ? — It  was  not  denied.  J 

42.719.  But  it  was  denied  that  he  was  the  author  of  that  ? _ Yes. 

42.720.  You  did  not  get  the  manuscript  of  either,  I  understand  ? — No. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

42,721.  I  think  the  jury  found  he  did? — Yes. 

42,/ 22.  I  believe  it  was  proved  both  these  documents  were  received  by  a  witness  in 
the  same  envelope  ?— Yes.  The  large  one  you  hold  in  your  hand,  the  analysis,  was 
printed  m  Liverpool.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  the  other  one  was  printed  in 
Manchester.  I  he  whole  of  them  that  were  sent  out  bore  on  the  envelope  the  Man¬ 
chester  postmark.  On  the  night  of  O’Brien’s  arrest,  I  have  good  reason  to  know  he 
nad  just  come  m  from  Manchester  when  I  arrested  him. 

Mr  ^O^Brlen’s^order^011  ^  ^  ^  further  than  tllis>  tbat  this  was  issued  by 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  and  that  that  which  was  issued  by  his  orders  the  other 
document,  was  received  in  the  same  envelope. 

42, 72,1  You  have  been  asked  about  producing  the  draft.  I  believe  Hynes  the 
printer,  was  tried  with  Mr.  O’Brien  ? — Yes.  ^ 

^Tld  be  was  allowed,  I  believe,  to  go  out  on  his  own  recognizance  ?— Yes. 

42,72o.  JIe  was  tried  with  Mr.  O’Brien  for  conspiring,  I  think  it  was  ?— Yes,  in  the 
farst  instance.  * 

+  .4?’726l  Whei\  you  say  “  in  the  first  instance,”  what  became  of  that  trial  ?  Was  ho 
LoJieTf0r°  tbo  magistrates,  and  then  the  case  was  remitted  to  the  assizes. 

42,727.  1  mean  as  regards  Hynes,  was  he  tried  with  Mr.  O’Brien  or  were  there  two 
Separate  indictments  ( — I  think  they  were  separate. 

U  55696. — Ev.  44.  g- 
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42  728  I  believe  be  was  only  ordered  to  enter  into  bis  own  recognizances. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then  that  is  the  certificate  of  the  conviction. 

[  The  document  was  put  in.'] 

“  Libel  of  and  concerning  the  administration  of  justice  m  Ireland  is  the 

principal.  have  now  to  prove  certain  facts  with  reference 

**••<«  >•  •  '•*»  -  * 

Davitt’s.  See  if  it  is  yours  kindly,  Mr.  Davitt. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Yes.  signed  Michael  Davitt,  addressed  to 

r  MidlLdri  GrLt  Western  Railway  Company. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows]  : 

“  83,  Amiens  Street,  Dublin, 
Oct.  31st,  1879. 

“  SlE’  ,<  x  EBCl0SE  you  a  letter  from  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  ‘  Boston 
Pilot  ’  appointing  me  correspondent  of  that  paper. 

:: ^it^cXn^ ‘sYftoo.I;  asl;tresp0ondents  and  representatives 
of  Irish  papers  when  travelling  over  the  M.  G.  W.  line  to  attend  land  meetings, 

&C-  «yi°wm  calfat  yoOT  "office  attheYroadstone  at  twelve  to-morrow  (Saturday) 
when  an  answer  to  my  request  will  greatly  oblige,  ^ 

Michael  Davitt. 

X  E’  Manager  M.’  G.  W.  Railway  Co.” 

The  copy  letter  enclosed  is  from  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  from  The  Pilot  Editorial 
Booms,  dated  the  18th  of  October  1879  : 

(Copy.) 

«  *  The  Pilot  ’  Editorial  Booms, 

18th  Oct.  1879. 

“  Davitt  movement  with  anxious  eyes.  It  has  awakened 

tonterestTn  America  among  all  classes.  It  has  the  best  elements  that  ever 
St  Xp  an  Irish  agitation  I  want  you  to  become 

spoudent  while  the  >  afjrta  ““  umlrary  of  the  week’s  work,  for  which  we  will  pay 
"Xf  o“ie  ’pLudga  week.  I  hope  you  can  do  this.  I  wait  your  answer 

with  interest.  «  Yours  faithfully, 

“  (Signed)  John  Boyle  0  Beilly. 


is 


District  Inspector  William  Henry  McArdle,  recalled,  further  examined  by  the 

Attorney- General. 

42  729.  You,  I  think,  are  a  district  inspector  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ?— Yes. 

42.730.  You  are  now  stationed  at  Belfast  —Yes 

42.731.  In  the  year  1880  were  you ® Ywere  there  ? — I  was  a  head  constable. 
t!m  Was  M  p.  Boyton  in  that  neighbourhood  ?-He  was. 

i]fb  youknow  what  his  first  name 

league! 

_TTo  wa,s  connected  with  the  Land  League. 
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42  738.  In  September  1880  did  you  see  a  parcel  of  papers  arrive  at  the  post  office  ? 
— I  did.  1 

42.739.  How  were  they  addressed  ?— They  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Boy  ton 

42.740.  Where  were  they  were  taken  to  ?— They  taken  to  Mr.  Heffernan’s  next  door 
to  the  post  office. 

42.741.  You  mean  the  shop  of  Mr.  Heffeman  ? — Yes. 

42.742.  Was  Heffernan  connected  with  the  local  Land  League  ? _ He  was. 

42.743.  Do  you  know  what  his  position  was  ? — He  was  secretary. 

42,  /  44.  What  did  that  parcel  contain  ? — It  contained  about  50  copies  of  the  “  Irish 
World.” 

42.745.  What  date? — Dated  August  1880. 

42.746.  Have  you  got  one  of  them  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

42.747.  Do  you  remember  what  date  in  August  1880  it  was,  the  date  of  the  paper  I 

mean  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say  the  date.  1 

42.748.  It  was  an  issue  of  August  1880,  but  the  actual  day  of  the  month  you  are  not 

able  to  recollect  ? — No.  J 

42.749.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  anything  else  upon  the  papers  besides 
the  “  Jrish  World  ”  ?  —  “  Free  Circulation  ”  was  stamped  on  it. 

42,/ 50.  Was  it  “free  circulation”  or  “free  distribution”? — “Free  distribution  ”  I 
should  have  said.  ’ 

42.751.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  them  ?— They  were  brought  into 
Heffernan’s  and  from  Heffernan’s  they  were  distributed  to  the  people. 

42.752.  Do  you  mean  distributed  for  payment  or  distributed  free  ?— Distributed 

free. 


42  /53.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  yourself  saw  that  at  Kildare  more  than  once  ? _ 

Oh,  I  did. 

^  J54.  Over  what  period  did  you  see  it  ? — I  saw  it  several  times— that  paper  there. 
42,^55.  Did  you  see  it  at  several  periods? — Several  issues. 

42.756.  Extending  over  what  number  of  months  ? — Over  12  months,  I  would  say. 

42.757.  Do  you  remember  whether  this  one  of  September  1880  was  early  in  the 

occurrence  ?  J 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  has  not  talked  of  one  of  September  1880. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  September  1880  was  the  date  when  he 
said  he  saw  the  parcel  of  50. 

42.758.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  occurrence  of  September  1880  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  series  or  the  beginning  ? — It  was  about  the  middle. 

near  as  ^°U  caT1  recollect,  did  they  seem  to  come  every  week  ? — Every 

__  ^,760.  Were  they  always  to  bo  seen  at  Heffernan’s  ?— They  always  came  to 
Hetiernan  s  ? — 1  ou  would  always  get  them  there. 

42,761.  Do  not  say  unless  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge.  Do  you  know  whether 

upon  any  other  occasion  they  were  addressed  to  M.  P.  Boyton  ? — No  not  that  T 
know  of.  ’ 

42.762  You  remember  them  being  addressed  to  M.  P.  Boyton  on  that  particular 

occasion? — Yes.  1 

42.763  But  you  do  not  know  whom  they  were  addressed  to  on  other  occasions  ?— 

10  iivT  £0t  SGe  them  °?min£  011  the  other  occasions,  but  I  saw  them  there. 

4p,  /  64.  You  saw  them  in  Heffernan’s  place,  but  did  not  see  them  actually  come, 
except  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes.  J 

po42,7G5'  Had  the  parcel  ^ou  saw  any  Postmark  on  them  ?— They  came  by  parcel 

42,766.  From  where  ? — From  Dublin. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

42.767.  So  far  as  seeing  any  parcel  of  the  papers  arriving  in  Kildare,  you  saw  that 
on  one  occasion  m  September  ? — Yes. 

42.768.  And  on  one  occasion  only  ? — That  was  all. 

42.769.  On  other  occasions  you  say  you  have  seen  the  paper  over  a  period  of  a  year 

from  time  to  time  ? — Yes.  J 
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42.770.  Are  you  aware  that  there  were  news  agents  for  the  [sale  of  the  paper  in  all 
the  large  towns  in  Ireland  ;  in  Belfast,  in  Dublin,  and  in  Cork  ? — I  suppose  so,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

42.771.  You  do  not  know  of  any  such  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  “  Irish  World”  of 
your  own  knowledge? — No. 

42.772.  These  copies  were  not  for  sale,  but  for  free  distribution. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Those  are  September  copies. 

42.773.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  was  any  difference 
in  the  matter  of  free  distribution  between  those  you  saw  arrive  in  September  and  the 
others  ? — I  examined  those  papers  ;  they  were  all  marked  free  distribution. 

42.774.  What  is  suggested  is  that  on  the  other  occasions  they  were  for  sale,  and  not 
for  free  distribution  ? — They  were  not  for  sale  there  ;  they  were  not  for  sale  in  Kildare. 


Further  cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

42.775.  Do  you  say  (and  I  wish  you  to  think  before  you  answer)  that  every  copy  of 
the  “World”  you  saw  in  Kildare  was  marked  for  free  distribution? — That  is  my 
impression. 

42.776.  Do  you  say  so?— I  do. 

42,177.  Do  you  swear  so? — Yes. 

42.778.  Positively  ? — Positively. 

42.779.  Printed  on,  was  it? — Yes,  printed. 

42.780.  For  free  distribution  ? — For  free  distribution. 

42.781.  You  never  saw  a  copy  without  that? — Except  that  it  came  direct  from 
America  to  parties  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood. 

42.782.  Do  you  say  that  you  ever  saw  those  words  at  all  printed  upon  a  single  copy  ? 
— Printed  on  it. 

42.783.  Aye  ? — I  did. 

42.784.  Or  was  it  on  the  parcel  you  saw  arrive  in  September? — No,  it  was  printed 
on  the  copy  of  the  paper. 

42.785.  Stamped  on  it? — Stamped  on  it. 

42.786.  You  say  every  copy  you  saw  in  Kildare  was  stamped  in  the  same  way? — 
Except  that  I  might  have  seen  a  copy  which  came  direct  from  America. 

42.787.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  there  were  newsagents 
for  the  sale  of  the  paper  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  elsewhere  ? — No,  I  do  not. 


Further  re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

42.788.  Was  there  any  agent  for  the  sale  of  it,  that  you  know  of,  in  Kildare  ? — No. 

42.789.  The  50  you  saw  had  each  got  on  each  paper  for  free  distribution? — I  could 
not  say  that,  but  I  know  the  copy  I  got  had  that  on. 

42.790.  Out  of  the  parcel? — Out  of  the  parcel. 

42.791.  Stamped  on  the  paper? — Stamped  on  the  paper. 

42.792.  You  say  you  believe  (of  course,  you  may  be  wrong),  that  all  the  copies  in 
the  place  were  copies  that  came  for  distribution,  and  not  for  sale  ? — For  free  dis¬ 
tribution. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  does  not  say  so. 

(The  Attorney-General .)  I  think  he  does  say  so. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

42.793.  Did  you  ever  get  a  copy  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  with  those  words  stamped 
upon  it  ? — Yes. 

42.794.  Can  you  produce  one? — I  daresay  it  could  be  produced.  The  one  I  have  got 
could  be  produced. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  send  it. 

(The  Attorney- General .)  We  will  endeavour  to  get  that  one. 
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Constable  Richard  Kelly  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

42.795.  Are  you  a  constable  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? _ Yes. 

42.796.  Are  you  now  stationed  at  Mulrany,  in  county  Mayo  ? _ Yes  ' 

42.797.  In  August  1880  were  you  stationed  at  Kilkelly  in  county  Mayo  ?— Yes 

42.798.  Do  you  remember  on  the  21st  August  1880  going  to  the  house  of  Matthew 
Lydon  ? — Yes. 

42.799.  Had  Matthew  Lydon  anything  to  do  with  any  branch  of  the  Land  League 

there  ? — Yes.  ° 

42.800.  What  was  he  ? — Treasurer  to  the  Land  League. 

42.801.  What  branch  ?— Kilkelly  and  Glantavrane. 

42.802.  Is  that  in  county  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

42.803.  Did  you  seizd  anything  there  ? — I  seizod  10  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ” 

42.804.  Have  you  got  one  of  them  here  ? — No,  I  have  not  it. 

42.805.  Have  you  brought  one  over? — No,  I  have  not 

“  frefctatribution^6  ^  d°ne  Up  ?_They  were  a11  done  »P  in  a  wrapper  and  marked 

42/y;  Dld  .V011  °Pen„  tllc  wrapper  ? — I  did,  afterwards,  and  each  of  them  had  the 
words  free  distribution  printed. 

•  42308.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  addition  to  the  parcel  being  stamped  “free  distribu¬ 
tion,  there  was  on  each  of  the  papers  “  free  distribution  ”  ? _ Yes. 

42>809.  What  sort  of  place  is  Kilkelly,  a  big  or  little  place  ? — A  small  village. 
42,810.  W as  there  anybody  who  sold  the  “  Irish  World  ”  in  Kilkelly  ?— No 
42, 81]..  Just  look,  if  you  please,  at  this  copy  of  the  “Irish  World”  [j handing  same  to 
witness].  I  think  you  will  see  a  mark  up  in  the  corner.  Is  that  one  of  the  copies  you 
seized  ?— Yes  ;  that  is  one  of  them.  They  are  my  initials  there  J 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  this  is  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  Saturdav  the  2W 
August  1880,  the  New  York  “  Irish  World  ” — “  free  distribution.”  ^ 

42,812  I  must  have  given  you  a  wrong  date.  Just  correct  this.  Teh  us  what  date 
you  seized  it  on  ?— The  4th  of  September  1880  I  seized  it.  date 

42,813.  The  date  4/9/80  is  written  by  the  witness.  “  Free  distribution  ’ 
stamped  on? 

{The  President.)  “  R.  K.  4/9/80,  ” 

^ W  Attorney- General.)  Those  are  your  initials  at  the  time? _ Yes 

(Ihe  Attorney-Gem  ml.)  Your  Lordships  have  noted  that  “free  distribution’ 
stamped  in  violet  ink  above  it. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Not  printed  ? 

{The  Attorney -General,)  No,  I  am  perfectly  aware. 

{The  President.)  It  is  in  printing  letters.  It  is  stamped 

(The  Mtmey.General.)  No  doubt,  it  is  stamped  by  an  indiarubber  stamp 

42,815.  We  will  get  the  facts.  Did  you  see  the  “  Irish  World  ”  on  any  other 
occasion  in  Kilkelly?— I  did. 

isi1?'  SVTfWhat  t0  the  foll°wing  year  or  year  and  a  half, 

copies.  7'  1  147  S“  arly  '_We  ’ 1  dld  not  see  reguiarly,  but  I  saw  occasional 

42.818.  Should  you  think  you  saw  it  as  often  as  once  a  month  or  not  as  often 

as  that  ? — I  would  say  perhaps  once  a  month.  n 

42.819.  Where  used  you  to  see  the  copies?— Generally  with  Lydon 
{The  President.)  How  often  does  the  “  Irish  World  ”  appear? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  weekly. 

42.820.  Were  all  the  copies  marked  “  free  distribution  ”  ? — All  I  ever  saw 

“fSoTstrfbutio°nU”7-No!  ^  which  was  °the™  marked 

„  °f  did  y°u ,®vor  hear  of  anybody  selling  it  there  ?— No,  I  am  sure  they  were 

not  sold  in  it,  except  it  was  privately.  ^  c  0 


is 


is 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 


42,823.  T  am  curious  to  know  under  what  authority 
I  had  no  authority,  but  acting  as  a  policeman. 
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42  824.  Are  you  aware  of  any  statute  or  authority  which  gave  you  the  right  to 
seize' them  ?— I  did  not  exactly  seize  them.  I  just  got  them  for  to  read  first  and  when 
I  saw  what  it  was,  I  felt  it  my  duty  as  a  policeman.  _ 

42,825.  Had  you  any  direction  from  any  superior  officer  to  do  it? — No. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

42.826.  You  got  this  on  the  4th  September  1880,  not  by  any  orders;  but  you 
opened  the  parcel  and  saw  them  ? — Yes. 

42.827.  Then  looked  at  the  paper  ?— Yes. 

42  828  And  you  thought  it  your  duty  to  take  it  ? — Yes ;  as  a  policeman. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  was  the  21st  August  the  paper  the  last  witness 

produced. 


District  Inspector  William  Henry  McArdle,  recalled,  further  examined  by  the 

Attorney-General. 


Is  that  one  of  the 


42  829.  Will  you  just  look  at  that  paper  of  August  7th,  1880. 

my  Lord,  is  the  “Irish  World  ”  of  August  7th  and  it 
has  upon  the  copy  stamped  in  the  same  type  exactly  in  coloured  ink  free  distnbu- 


tl°mie  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  am  not  tendering  these  at  the  present  moment. 
I  shall  tender  them  ultimately,  hut  I  am  at  present  pro-ring  the  practice  with  regard  to 
the  circulation  of  the  “  Irish  World. 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 


Sergt.  Patrick  Gormly  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

42,830.  Are  you  a  superintendent  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  at  Spiddal  in 

G4^1_ Where  were  you  in  the  year  18801—1  was  at  a  station  at  Carraroe,  in  the 

county^  remember  seeing  on  any  occasion  any  copy  of  the  “  Irish  World 

^49^33.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — I  saw  them  with  a  man  in  the  neighbourhood. 

42834.  What  was  his  name?— John  King. 

40  835.  What  time  of  the  year  in  1880  ?— It  was  the  29th  of  February  1880. 

42*836  Do  you  remember  was  anything  stamped  on  the  paper  .  0  TP  *  „ 

42  837.  You  did  not  notice?— No  ;  I  just  merely  saw  it  headed  “Irish  World. 

49*838  Did  you  ever  see  any  other  copies  there  then?  No. 

42*839.  That  was  the  only  occasion? — That  was  the  only  occasion. 

Sergt.  George  Harvey  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

42  840  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ?— I  am. 

42* 841*  In  the  year  1880,  were  you  stationed  at  Castlerea  .  I  was. 

49  S42‘  Is  that  in  the  county  of  Galway  ?-County  Roscommon 

42  843  Do  you  remember  seeing  a  bundle  of  papers  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  you 

it  addressed  tol-To  Michael  Flannigan, 
Ca42,845.’  Was°t”SenaiiytMug  besides  Michael  Flannigan  on  the  address  1-Secretary, 

Irl42,M6tl°Was'[Micbael  Flannigan  secretary  of  the  Irish  National  League  1— I  am  not 

sure  •  I  do  not  know  for  certain.  ,  . 

42847.  It  was  so  addressed  to  him  ?-Yes,  it  was  so  addressed  to  him. 

42*848.  What  was  Flannigan? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  him  persona  y. 

42*85(1  What°did  it  contain  ?— Several  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World,” 
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42.851.  Have  you  got  any  of  them  still? — No. 

42.852.  You  handed  them  to  your  superior  officers? — Yes. 

42.853.  Do  you  remember  what  date  they  were  ?  How  long  before  the  date  of 
seizure  ? — I  could  not  say,  but  I  remember  there  were  several  dates.  They  were  not 
all  one  date. 

42.854.  They  were  not  all  one  issue,  but  several  dates  ? — Yes. 

42.855.  Were  they  marked  with  anything  ? — No,  not  that  I  took  any  notice  of. 

42.856.  Do  you  remember  on  the  24th  of  November  being  at  Castlerea  Station  ?— 
Yes. 

42.857.  Did  you  notice  any  bundle  there? — I  did. 

42.858.  Who  was  that  addressed  to?— Thomas  Creon,  Cloonbonuiff,  Castlerea, 
County  Eoscommon,  Secretary  of  the  National  League. 

42.859.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  Irish  Land  League. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  was  called  the  National  League  at  that  time? _ It  was 

called  the  National  League  at  that  time. 

42.860.  It  was  addressed  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Creon,  secretary  of  some 
branch  of  some  League  ? — Yes. 

42.861.  Where? — Cloonbonniff,  Castlerea,  Eoscommon. 

42.862.  Did  you  open  that  ? — Yes. 

42.863.  What  did  it  contain  ? — Several  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World.” 

42.864.  Did  you  notice  whether  any  of  those  were  marked  in  any  way  ? _ I  did  not 

42.865.  On  the  29th  of  November  1880  were  you  at  Castlerea  Station  again  ?— I 

was. 

42.866.  Did  you  notice  a  package  then  ? — I  did. 

42.867.  Addressed  to  whom  ?— To  Pat  Conroy,  secretary  of  the  Irish  National 
League,  Castlerea  County,  Eoscommon. 

42.868.  Did  that  contain  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — Several  copies. 

42.869.  I  ought  to  have  asked  with  reference  to  the  last,  were  they  all  of  one  date  or 
several^dates  — Several  dates.  I  cannot  remember  any  date  in  particular. 

42.870.  Did  you  know  whether  Conroy  was  connected  with  the  League  at  all  ? _ He 

was  secretary  of  the  Castlerea  Branch  of  the  League. 

42.871.  Do  you  remember  on  the  12th  January  1881  seeing  any  parcel  ?— I  think 
the  7th  February  1881  was  the  next. 

42.872.  What  station  was  that  at  ? — At  Castlerea  also. 

42.873.  Did  you  see  a  parcel  addressed  to  any  one  ?— Miss  Kate  M.  Kennv— no  I 
beg  your  pardon,  that  is  the  third.  You  are  right  about  the  January. 

42.874.  What  date  in  January  was  it  ? — I  think  the  12th. 

42.875.  Who  was  it  addressed  to  ;  Costello,  was  it  ? — Yes. 

42,8/6.  What  Christian  name  ? — I  think  his  name  is  Thomas. 

42.877.  Do  you  remember  the  address  ?— Thomas  Costello.  ’  I  have  it  here.  (Pro¬ 
duces  a  paper.)  The  12th  of  January.  v 

42.878.  Look  and  see  if  you  remember  the  address,  please? — No,  it  is  not  the  12th. 
How  many  have  I  given  ?  Is  not  it  three  I  am  after  giving  you  ? 

42.879.  I  am  coming  to  Miss  Kate  Kenny  directly.  It  is  Edward  Costello.  It  is 
either  the  12th  or  7th  January.  Ihe  12th  of  January  was  the  date  given  me  in  1881 
It  may  be  a  wrong  date?— Yes,  I  have  it  Saturday,  the  12th  of  January. 

42.880.  What  is  the  address  ?— Edward  Costello,  Secretary  of  the  Irish  National 
League,  Eritt,  Barlow,  Loughlinn. 

42.881.  Did  you  know  anything  about  that  man  ? — I  did  not. 

42.882.  What  did  that  packet  contain  ? — Several  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World.” 

42.883.  On  the  18th  February  did  you  seize  a  bundle  addressed  to  somebody? _ To 

Miss  Kate  M.  Kenny,  Secretary  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League,  Cloonsuck,  Castlerea. 

42.884.  That,  I  suppose,  contained  something  ?— The  same  thing,  several  copies 

42.885.  Did  you  see,  from  time  to  time,  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  about No  I 
never  saw  any  in  circulation.  Only  theso  parcels. 

42.886.  Was  there  anybody  in  the  neighbourhood  who  sold  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? _ 

Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

42.887.  You  never  saw  it  for  sale?— No,  never.  The  parcel  that  camo  for  Conroy 
came  from  Stanley  and  Co.,  The  Temple,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

42.888.  Except  that,  bad  tbe  other  papers  that  you  noticed  the  American  stamps 
upon  them  ? — Not  that  I  noticed. 

42.889.  Did  you  notice  what  stamp  those  had  upon  them? — No. 

42.890.  You  did  not  notice  whether  they  came  from  America  direct,  or  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Ireland  ? — I  did  not. 

42.891.  Under  what  authority  did  you  seize? — I  got  authority  from  my  superior 
officer,  Mr.  Newall,  District  Inspector. 

42.892.  He  did  not  tell  you,  I  suppose,  under  what  statute  you  had  authority  ? — He 
did  not. 

42.893.  You  did  not  inquire? — No. 

42.894.  You  simply  did  as  you  were  told  ? — Yes. 

Sergeant  Patrick  Kelly  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

42.895.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

42.896.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  the  year  1882  ? — In  Newport  in  the  County  of 
Tipperary. 

42.897.  Was  there  a  man  named  Ryan  in  that  neighbourhood? — Yes,  John  Ryan. 

42.898.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  League  ? — I  could  not  say  positively. 

42.899.  Now  did  you  on  any  occasion  see  any  copies  of  the  “Irish  World”  there  ? 
— I  did,  I  went  into  his  house  and  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  “  Irish  Word  ”  there. 

42.900.  On  more  than  one  occasion  ? — No,  only  once. 

42.901.  Did  you  see  one  anywhere  else  any  other  time? — I  saw  a  man  named  Martin 
Boland  read  it. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  The  date  was  February  1882. 

James  Sheridan,  recalled,  further  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

42.902.  Do  you  know  a  man  Peter  O’Neill  Larkin? — I  do. 

42.903.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  the  correspondent  of  tbe  New  York  “  Irish 
World.” 

42.904.  There  is  no  “Irish  World”  published  in  Ireland,  is  there? — No. 

42.905.  Where  did  you  know  him? — In  Dublin. 

42.906.  What  year  did  you  know  him  as  correspondent  of  the  “  Irish  World.”  ? — 
The  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1881. 

42.907.  For  how  long? — I  might  say  for  four  or  five  months  about  that  time. 

42.908.  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  the  Land  League  office  ? — I  did. 

42.909.  How  often  ? — I  have  seen  him  several  times  going  in  and  coming  out. 

42.910.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Quinn  ? — Yes. 

42.911.  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn? — Yes. 

42.912.  That  is  the  gentleman  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Land  League,  or  the 
National  League  ? — At  that  time  he  was  the  reputed  Secretary  of  the  Land  League, 
the  National  League,  both  before  and  after. 

42.913.  Both  at  the  time  it  was  called  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  ? 

— And  afterwards. 

42.914.  He  was  the  reputed  secretary  ? — Yes. 

42.915.  Now,  have  you  seen  Peter  O’Neil  Larkin  in  company  with  him  ? — I  have. 

42.916.  Often? — Very  often. 

42.917.  Have  you  seen  Peter  O’Neil  Larkin  go  to  the  Land  League  office  when  any 
meetings  were  being  held  there  ? — Yes. 

42.918.  And  on  other  occasions  as  well  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

42.919.  You  knew,  I  suppose,  that  he  was  going  there  as  correspondent  to  pick  up 
news  ? — I  really  could  not  tell  you. 

42.920.  You  saw  the  correspondents  of  other  papers  there  ? — I  believe  he  was 
there. 

42.921.  You  believe  that  is  what  he  was  there  for;  did  you  see  the  correspondents 
of  other  papers  there  ? — I  did. 

42.922.  Doing  the  same  thing? — Yes. 
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thoTbH„Tpa™SPOnClent  °f  ^  “Freemaa”?-N°’I  "  correspondents  of 

42.924.  The  “  Irish  Times,”  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

42.925.  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ? — Yes. 

to  no^‘  Wel]’  1  am  not  aware  about  the  “  Nation.” 

42*928*  “Tf  1  did’  and  tbe  other  Dublin  newspapers 

42,928.  The  limes,  the  London  “Times”  correspondent?— I  did  not  know 

correspondent  belonging  to  the  English  papers  going-  there  y 

42,929  I  should  not  be  surpriseS  if  yU  sawVs^  oE  correspondents  in  company 
with  Mr.  Qumn  sometimes  ?— Oh,  yes,  occasionally.  1  company 

42.930.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  other  matter ;  do  you  know  Mrs  KWh  wtn  l™ 

shop  in  Bolton  Street?- Yes,  perfectly  wel).  J  Kogh  wko  keePs  a 

42.931.  A  news  shop  ? — Yes. 

tHoo  ^he.se!ls  allA  the  current  papers  ?— Yes,  she  does,  I  believe. 

6.  Including  American  papers  ? — Yes. 

42,934.  Including  the  “  Irish  World  ”? _ Yes. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

42,935.  Do  you  know  yourself  of  Larkin  speakinu-  at  anv  of  Up  TnW  t 
meetings  ?— Nothing  more  than  reading  of  it  in  the  paper  7  L  d  L™gUe 

(The  Attorney-General) i  My  Lord,  in  reference  to  the  attendance  of  Larkin  at  tb„ 
Land  League  offices,  I  will  give  from  “  United  Uplnrrl  ”  tin  i  l  \  .  Km  at  tbe 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Tell  us  which  is  which 

K  'i&iz  a*  ir  ^ 

l  Freeman  ’ ^  aTwelT  ^  ^  ”  “>d  “ ' Nation  »  ;  they 


Head  Constable  Thomas  Reilly  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

40927'  W|hat  are  y0U  Head  constable  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
40QNS  wu  are  you  nl?w  stationed ?— At  present  in  Letterkenny  Donegal 
42*939*  Hn  ^  WCre  J°l  m  i880*-1  "'as  i"  Carndonagh,  also  in  Donegal 
I860  y°uremember  Boyton  coming  down  “there  ?-Yes,  efthe  4th  July 

heM  on'thaTday.  dl<1  ^  C°m8  £or?~l0  sPcak  at  a  meeting  that  was  announced  to  be 

Nofumd  herirrriYe°dhi3  C°miDg  Had  tber°  be6n  branch  of  the  Na‘ional  League  ?- 

that  day.'  ^  *°  “  ?-Yes’ he  a~ed  ‘ka‘  h.  had  established  it  upon 

1(2  L^gne.  WaS  *  calle<1?-lt  called  the  Innisshean  branch  of  the  Irish 

-Yes944'  D°  y°U  re“ember  Mr-  B°yt0n  °n  thafcoccasion  appointing  anybody  secretary  ? 

49  olr  iTu°n~Mr'  Patrick  Crampsey  of  Carndonagh. 

49  017  ,  -d  9,ramPsey  sPeak  at  tho  meeting?— Yes 

branch  ate  thatH^  “*  “  *  tho  National  League  of  the  Innisshean 

igth’otobVltel  do.COnneCt  tUiS  bra,,Ch:  d0  y0U  ~ber  a  meeting  on  the 

42.949.  At  which  Mr.  Dillon  was  present? — Yes 

42.950.  Was  Crampsey  there  then  ?— Yes,  he  was  there  also. 

U  55G9G, — Ev.  44.  T 

■Ju 
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42.951.  Have  you  seen  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  in  this  place  were  you  were  ?— 

Yes  J  llB-VG. 

42.952.  Was  anybody  there  who  sold  it? — I  received  reports  that  Mr.  Crampsey 

was  distributing  the  “  irish  World  ”  there. 

42  953.  I  shall  ask  you  about  Crampsey  distributing  it  directly  ;  but  was  there  any 
newspaper  agent  who  sold  the  “Irish  World”  in  that  district  ?— No ae  that  I  am 

^42,954.  Or  did  you  hear  of  any  copies  being  bought  or  sold  by  any  body  there  ? — I 

never  heard.  . 

42.955.  Now  you  say  a  report  was  made  to  you  that  Crampsey  was  distributing  it, 

when  was  that  ? — I  think  it  was,  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  it,  but  I  think  it  was  in 

December  1880.  . 

42.956.  Who  was  the  report  made  to  you  by  ?— By  Sergeant  I  ox,  who  is  here. 
42^957.  Was  that  report  made  to  you  more  than  once? — I  heard  it  several  times. 
42^958.  Over  what  period  of  time  did  you  hear  it? — From  December  1880  to  the 

summer  of  1881. 

42,959.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  copies  yourself? — I  saw  one  copy. 

42  960.  Do  vou  remember  about  when  that  was  ? — I  think  that  was  in  December 

1 880 

42*961.  That  would  be  about  the  time  of  the  first  report  ? — About  the  time  of  the 

first  report.  T 

42.962.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  anything  marked  upon  it? — W  ell,  I 

am  seven  years  away  from  there  now,  I  took  no  note  of  it  from  my  private  book,  and 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  the  book  at  the  station ;  of  course,  if  I  saw  it,  I 

would  know. 

42.963.  You  are  quite  sure  ? — No. 

42.964.  You  remember  it  being  reported  to  you  over  a  series  of  months  ;  could  you 
say  at  the  present  time  whether  there  was  anything  marked  upon  it  or  not?— I 
cannot. 


Sergeant  James  Fox  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-Gexeral. 

42,965.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ?  —Yes. 

42’,966.  Where  were  you  stationed  ? — Carndonagh,  county  Donegal. 

42.967.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  the  year  1880  ?  —  Carndonagh. 

42.968.  Is  that  the  same  place  as  the  last  witness  ? — The  same  place. 

42?,969.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Crampsey  there  ? — Yes. 

42.970.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Carndonagh  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — 
He  was  the  secretary  to  tbe  branch. 

42.971.  Is  that  a  different  branch  to  the  Inniskean  branch,  or  is  it  the  same  branch  ? 
— The  same  branch. 

42.972.  You  call  it  the  Carndonagh  branch? — It  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Carndonagh  branch ;  there  was  other  branches  in  the  place. 

42.973.  Did  you  know  of  Mr.  Crampsey  doing  anything  with  regard  to  the  League 
branches  besides  the  branch  at  Carndonagh  ? — He  used  to  visit  all  the  branches  in  the 

peninsular.  .  . 

42.974.  All  in  the  peninsula  of  Donegal? — Not  all  Donegal,  but  all  in  inniskean. 

42.975.  Did  you  at  any  time  see  any  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — Yes. 

42.976.  Where? — In  Crampsey’s  shop. 

42.977.  Were  they  for  sale  or  distribution? — I  never  knew  them  to  be  sold. 

42*978.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  buying  or  selling  any  copy  of  the  “  Irish  World  ” 

down  there  ? — No. 

42.979.  Did  you  get  a  copy  of  it? — I  did. 

42.980.  About  when  ? — About  the  month  of  December  1880. 

42.981.  How  long,  or  over  what  period  of  time  used  you  to  see  the  “Irish  World.” 
Do  you  remember  when  you  saw  it  there,  was  anything  stamped  on  the  paper  ? — There 
was  some  caricatures. 

42.982.  I  do  not  mean  that ;  do  you  remember  whether  there  was  anything  stamped 
upon  it  about  its  being  given  away,  or  for  sale,  or  for  anything  of  that  kind  ? — I  do 

not. 
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42.983.  How  long  did  you  see  these  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  in  Crampsey’s 
shop  ? — I  saw  it  for  a  long  time  previous  to  that. 

42.984.  And  after  that  ? — Yes,  and  after  that  some  time. 

42.985.  About  how  long  ;  over  what  period  of  time  did  you  see  it  there  ? — Well,  I 
should  say  it  was  there  from  1879,  1880,  and  1881. 

42.986.  What  sort  of  number  of  copies  used  there  to  be  ? — One  portion  would  be 
pictures  and  the  other  reading. 

42.987.  Have  you  seen  more  than  one  copy  in  the  shop  the  same  week  ? — Oh  yes,  I 
saw  a  bundle  of  them. 

42.988.  Was  that  almost  every  week  or  every  fortnight? — I  would  not  be  there 
constantly,  only  just  as  I  happened  to  run  in. 

42  989.  Lou  cannot  say  how  often,  but  you  saw  them  once  a  week  or  once  a  fort¬ 
night  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  call  attention  to  the  17th  December  1881  in  the 
“  United  Ireland.”  It  is  in  the  slips  already  before  you  in  slips.  It  is  a  speech  of  Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy.  v 

“  In  reference  to  the  current  reports  in  the  American  press  he  warned  the 
Irish  Americans  of  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  them,  because  through  English 
influence  they  were  misleading  and  false.  He  confessed  he  was  rather  astonished 
when  he  came  here  first  and  saw  in  the  American  papers  accounts  of  how  the 
people  were  rushing  into  the  land  courts,  but  from  the  Irish  papers  just  to  hand 
lie  found  that  the  tenants  all  over  the  island  were  refusing  to  pay  one  penny 
until  the  Government  released  the  suspects  and  that  the  only  papers  that  reliability 
could  be  put  in  were  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  and  home  papers.” 


District  Inspector  Adam  Cooke  Newell  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

42.990.  Are  you  district  inspector  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

42.991.  Where  are  you  stationed  now  ? — Tralee,  county  Kerry. 

42.992.  Now,  in  February  1883,  were  were  you  ? — I  was  stationed  at  Castile  Wray, 
county  Roscommon. 

42.993.  Had  you  to  search  the  house  of  a  man  named  Regan  Regan  ? — I  had. 

42.994.  Where  was  Regan  s  house  ? — It  was  at  a  place  called  Clunekeen,  in  the 
Castlereagh  district. 

42.995.  Had  Regan  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  ? 
— He  was  a  very  advanced  National  Leaguer. 

42.996.  Do  you  know  whether  he  held  any  actual  oflice  or  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
he  actually  held  oflice.  I  have  seen  him  at  Land  League  meetings, 

42.997.  He  took  a  prominent  part  ? — Yes. 

42.998.  What  county  was  it  ? — The  county  of  Roscommon. 

42.999.  Do  you  remember  finding  anything  when  you  searched  his  place? — Yes.  I 
found  a  lot  of  correspondence  with  the  editor  of  the  “Irish  World”  and  “United 
Ireland.” 

43,000.  Did  you  find  any  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — Yes. 

43,001.  How  many  ? — One  copy, 

43,002.  The  date  — It  was  dated  the  13th  January  1883. 

43,003.  Did  you  see  any  other  copies  of  the  “Irish  World  ”  in  that  district  at  any 
time  ? — I  have  frequently.  They  were  seized  by  Sergeant  Harvey,  one  of  the  witnesses 
who  has  just  been  here. 

43,004.  From  what  period  of  time  did  you  get  reports  of  or  see  the  copies  of  the  “  Irish 
World  ?  I  saw  almost  all  the  bundles  that  were  seized  by  Sergeant  Harvey,  1 
subsequently  saw  him  during  the  period  deposed  to  by  him. 

43,005.  \  ou  mean  the  witness  1  have  called  ? — He  has  just  been  examined. 

43,006.  Did  you  ever  see  any  sold  down  theie,  or  see  anybody  who  sold  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  ? — No. 

43,007 .  As  far  as  you  know  these  were  for  distribution  and  not  for  sale  ? — Yes. 

43,008.  Did  you  see  them  marked  with  anything  ? — My  recollection  is,  they  were 
marked  for  free  distributipn. 

43,009.  That  is  your  recollection  ?— ^bat  is  my  Recollection. 
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43,010.  Over  what  period  of  time,  from  your  own  observation  or  reports  made  to 
you,  was  this  “  Irish  World  ”  down  there  for  free  distribution  ? — I  was  in  the  district 
myself  from  1879  to  1883. 

43,011.  All  that  time,  so  far  as  you  can  say,  by  taxing  your  memory,  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  was  being  circulated  for  free  distribution? — Well,  I  cannot  exactly  fix  the 
particular  time. 

43,012.  Was  it  only  a  single  week  or  a  fortnight  ? — Oh,  repeatedly. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

43,013.  You  cannot  fix  the  date,  but  it  was  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  ? _ 

It  was  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

43,014.  But  you  cannot  say  during  what  time — what  year  ? — During  that  interval  of 
time. 

43,015.  Do  you  mean  during  the  whole  interval  ? — From  1879  to  1883 — during  that 
time.  I  cannot  say  what  particular  portion  of  it,  but  during  that  time. 


Sergeant  Patrick  Driscoll  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

43,016.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

43,017.  Where  are  you  now  stationed.? — In  Listowel  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

43,018.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  the  year  1880  ? — In  the  town  of  Galway. 

43,019.  Did  you  see  any  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — I  did. 

43,020.  How  many  times  did  you  see  them  ? — I  saw  them  several  times. 

43,021.  Where?— I  seized  them  one  time  in  a  shop  in  Galway. 

43,022.  You  saw  them  several  times  ? — Yes. 

43,023.  But  you  seized  them  once  ? — Yes. 

43,024.  In  whose  shop  ? — John  Molloy’s,  of  Galway. 

43,025.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League?— Yes  ;  I  understand  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Land  League. 

43,026.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  office  in  the  Land  League  or  not  ? _ I 

could  not  say. 

43,027.  What  was  the  time  you  seized  these  copies? — Something  about — sometime 
in  the  month  of  September  1880. 

43,028.  How  many  copies  were  there  ?— I  should  say  from  10  to  15. 

43,029.  Do  you  remember  whether  anything  was  stamped  upon  them,  anything 
about  free  distribution  ? — I  think  so. 

43,030.  That  is  your  recollection  ? — Yes. 

43,031.  Did  you  ever  know  anybody  selling  any  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  in  that 
district  ? — I  did. 

43,032.  Y  ho  sold  them  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Connolly,  in  Shop  Street,  in  the 
town  of  Galway. 

43,033.  Anybody  else  do  you  know  ? — That  is  all. 

43,034.  From  what  period,  did  you  see  these  copies  of  the  “Irish  World,”  at 
Molloys  ;  how  many  months  or  weeks  ? — Oh,  he  used  to  sell  them  repeatedly,  I  think 
every  week. 

43,035.  You  saw  them  repeatedly  there  ? — I  did  ;  I  also  seized  them. 

43,036.  Y ou  seized  them  somewhere  else? — No;  a  boy  handed  me  a  copy. 

43,037.  What  do  you  mean — gave  you  a  copy? — Yes. 

43,038.  When  was  that  ? — In  the  street. 

43,039.  In  the  street?— -In  Shop  Street.  I  was  on  duty  in  Shop  Street. 

43,040.  Is  that  in  Galway  ? — In  Galway  town. 

43,041.  YVhen  was  that? — On  the  6th  September  1880. 

43,042.  Y  ou  mean  he  gave  you  a  copy  ? — He  picked  it  up,  and  I  asked  him  what  he 
found. 

43,04o.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  saw  them  in  1880,  and  for  some  time  after¬ 
wards  ? — Yes. 

43,014.  How  long  afterwards,  months,  or  what,  did  you  see  them  in  1881  still  ? — I 
did. 
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to  nvT  l0Ug  ln,11881  ?~X  leffc  the  town  in  February  1882. 

4-i, 04b.  Did  you  see  them  up  to  the  time  you  left ? Wpll  T  ,, 

X-  How?  Because  I  whs  not  in  tlYtown  all  Jifme  C°U'd  “*  866  the“' 
Christmas  1881 y°“  ""  tbem’  Did  y0“  sae  ‘Hem  as  late  as 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M.  Davitt. 

in  ^September °Ut  Wha‘  *”  **  7°U  866  them  °“  saIe  in  Connolly’s  shop  ?_Sometime 
43,050.  1880? — Yes. 

onfy^L^tFZth“ai^d'dd  70Un0tiC3  them°"  8a'e’  befOTe  *«*  month  or 

Connolly-s Ih°oUpdid:  hoW  lon=  before  *Hat  month  ?_I  could  not  say;  I  saw  them  in 

InnS'  Si  J  y0U  ever  buJ  a  °°py  yourself  ?— Never, 
not  '  •  D‘d  y°U  6Ver  kn°W  °f  any  constable  ‘Hat  bought  a  copy  in  Galway  ?_I  did 

43,055.  You  never  heard  of  one  ? — No 

S’®®®-  S-e/?,you  in  Galway in  1879  ?— i  was. 

4*5, uo/.  Did  Oonnollv  sell  the  “  Irish  Wnrld  ”  9  t  i  i 

43,058.  You  could  not  say  ?_No  1  CCuld  not  saJ  ‘Hat. 

{The  Attorney- General. )  I  do  not  thick  r  o  T 

names,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied,  and  I  propose  to  leave”  ft  ’  1  hfV6  a  great  many 

occurs  for  my  calling  them.  I  have  no*  mhhe  her Tdfy  ‘Yl't?3  reas0J‘ 

though  I  am  now  abstaining.  I  have  had  a  oreat  1  putting  !t  as 

-  i J"  -  w  -  •*»  — ■  S.Trsi'-t; » »• 


Micuael  Dowd  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

43,059.  Do  you  live  in  Dingle,  in  the  county  of  Kerrv  ?  Ypa  t  r 
mile  out  from  it.  ^  -^eiry  .  les,  1  live  a  quarter  of  a 

“  “  D^?-TW  Had. 

three’ y;ars  dy°U  a  member  ?_Soinewhore  about  I  was  joining  about 

joked65'  13  !t  ‘hree  Jear8  fr°m  the  Pres™‘  ‘™e  ■  No,  I  say  three  years  I  was 

4.3  OW’  SS  dkI  y°U  firSt  j0in  keP‘  no  account. 

43,038.’  When  did  you  cease  JbXn^tTiti!!?  joinin*  tUe  National  League, 
was  suppressed.  °  ‘  uas  not  loming  till  since  the  League 

— -Yes.69’  BU‘  *hree  yearS  bef°re  the  was  suppressed  you  had  been  a  member  ? 

Son!  Wm  F«h®  ^ey0urate°waTh0e  ™  PresidenM,-THomas  Kelleher. 
he  at  that  time.  He  was  afterwards.  ’  ’  ‘  anything  m  it  ?  I  could  not  say  was 

43  073  ?r°J°l.U  knOW  a  mao  named  Jeremiah  Shea?— Yes 
!a  43,073.  Had  he  any  ofhce  in  it  .-Not  the  first  year  thS  I  joined.  He  was  at  the 

43:075:  JoinMorilrty ?-Heew“?  *  ™-P^id“‘  »-T«. 

43  077  I]11  f 6  an{  °^°e  ?~IIe  was  deputy. 
li’nll'  p  0f^  and  vice-president  ?— Yes. 

3,078.  at  Fernter,  what  was  he  '-He  was  the  land  secretary. 
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43,079.  And  Maurice  O’Donnell,  what  was  he?— He  was  the  treasurer  one  year 

43,080.  And  who  was  treasurer  the  other  years  ?  I  believe  Father  Scully  was  the 

last  year.  . 

43,081.  Was  there  a  committee  ?— lhere  was.  t 

43  082.  Do  you  remember  any  members  of  the  committee  .—1  do. 

43>,083.  Was  Michael  Corran,  was  he  a  member  of  the  committee?  He  was. 

43  084.  And  Thomas  Kelleher  ? — Yes. 

43^085.  And  Thomas  Kelleher,  junior  ?— Yes. 

43  086.  Were  you  present  when  any  resolutions  were  brought  forward  before  the 

meeting  to  boycott  any  persons  ? — I  was  there. 

43  087.  Did  you  attend  many  of  the  meetings  .—I  did,  most,  of  them. 

43^088.  Were  any  letters  received  from  the  Central  League  by  the  secretary  .  There 

'V  43,089.  Used  he  to  read  those  to  the  members  assembled  ?— The  secretary  used  to 

read  them  to  three  or  four  of  the  meeting. 

43  090.  Do  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bourke  .  1  do. 

43091.  Was  his  name  brought  before  the  League  ?—It  was. 

43,092.  Had  he  done  anything  against  the  League  ?— He  sold  some  goods  to  some 
obnoxious  people. 

4*3  09*3  What  was  Bourke  ? — He  was  a  merchant  m  the  town. 

43,094.  Who  were  the  obnoxious  people  he  had  sold  the  goods  to  ?  I  believe 

hniliffs  and  emergency  men  that  were  there. 

‘  43  095  What  was  clone  to  Bourke  ?— He  was  brought  before  the  members. 

43^096!  What  took  place  when  he  was  brought  before  them  ?— He  promised  that  he 

would  not  supply  him  for  the  future. 

43  097.  When  he  made  that  promise  had  he  been  boycotted  up  to  that  f  Yes. 

43  098  When  he  made  that  promises  to  the  League  did  any  of  the  Leaguers  say  as 
to  what  was  to  happen  to  him  from  that  time  forward  ?-0h,  he  got  his  pardon  when 

he  promised  that  he  would  not.  „  t  i  a 

43  099  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  McKenna  .  1  do. 

43J00.  Was  there  a  letter  read  before  the  League  in  reference  to  him  ?— There 

'^43, 101.  That  is  from  the  Central  League? — There  was  a  letter  from  the  Central. 
Leagus  there. 

43  102.  In  reference  to  McKenna  ( — les, 

43103.  What  had  McKenna  done  against  the  League  ? — He  was  supplying  Parson 
Flemino-  with  coal,  and  he  was  also  agent  to  the  shipping  company. 

43  1U4.  Had  Parson  Fleming  been  boycotted  ?  Yes. 

43,105.  What  had  Fleming  done  to  be  boycotted? — I  believe  he  turned  out  a 

te43ni06  WUat  bad  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company  done  that  they  had  been  boycotted* 
— Thev  were  bringing  coal  and  flour  and  everything  to  people  that  were  boycotted. 
43107.  Then  did  the  League  boycott  the  Steamship  Company  Yes. 

43  108  When  McKenna  was  brought  before  the  League  what  happened  to  him  .  I 
think  he  said  he  could  not  help  bringing  goods  to  boycotted  people— that  he  was  only 

an  agent.  . 

43.109.  Agent  to  the  steamship  company  {—Yes,  . 

43.110.  Was  any  resolution  passed  for  anything  to  be  done  m  reference  to  him  .  - 

There  was  a  resolution  before  be  came  before  the  branch. 

43.111.  What  was  that?— To  boycott  him, 

43.112.  How  long  after  the  resolution  was  passed  did  he  come  betore  the  branch  .— 
1  ^ni^hatocSerwto  he  came  ?— He  promised  he  would  do  his  very  best  not 

43,114.  Was  he  relieved  then,  was  he  still  boycotted  or  was  he  pardoned  .  He  was 

not  pardoned  at  all.  ...  T  u  v 

49  115.  Did  he  continue  to  be  boycotted  ?— He  did,  I  believe. 

431 16.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Divans  .  I  do. 

43117  Was  there  any  resolution  passed  to  boycott  him  ?  There  was. 

What  had  he  done?— He  bought  a  cow  that  was  grazing  on  an  evicted  farm. 
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43.119.  Was  he  boycotted  for  that? — He  was. 

43.120.  Did  he  then  come  before  the  League  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

43.121.  Was  he  pardoned? — No. 

43.122.  What  was  done  to  him  ?—  He  was  told  to  do  away  with  the  cow,  to  brino-  her 
to  the  man  that  sold  him  the  cow,  and  as  soon  as  he  did  away  with  the  cow  he  would 
get  his  pardon. 

43.123.  He  had  got  the  cow  from  a  boycotted  person  ? — Yes,  and  the  cow  was  orazino- 

on  an  evicted  farm.  ° 

43.124.  And  he  was  told  if  he  did  away  with  the  cow  or  gave  her  back  he  would  be 
pardoned  ? — Yes. 

{The  President.)  Is  this  long  catalogue  of  boycotting  to  lead  up  to  something'  ? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  it  has  reference  to - 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  want  to  go  through  it.  I  think  we  might  take 
some  particular  ones  and  mention  the  names.  There  was  a  series  of  boycotting 
resolutions  passed  at  the  meetings  of  the  League  to  people  named. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  intend  to  follow  it  up,  I  suppose  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  You  treat  boycotting  as  nothing. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  should  think  there  have  been  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  resolutions 
already. 

{The  President.)  That  is  why  I  wanted  to  know  whether  this  was  to  lead  to  some  new 
branch. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  it  does  lead  up  to  something  else.  We  will 
endeavour  to  mention  something  fresh. 

43.125.  {Mr.  Atlcinson.)  About  this  parson,  Fleming,  you  have  spoken  of;  did  Mrs 

Fleming  die? — Yes.  r 

43,  126.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tom  Croghan  ? _ Yes. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lynch  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hooleham  ? — I  do. 

Were  these  men  brought  before  the  League  ? — They  were. 

Were  they  boycotted ;  were  resolutions  passed  to  boycott  them  ? — There 


43,127 

43.128. 

43.129. 

43.130. 
was. 

43.131. 


Ballyferriter  branc°hP0Sed  ^  reSO'Ution  The  resolution  to  boycott  was  proposed  at 

43.132.  {Mr.  Davitt.)  Were  you  there  ? — No. 

43.133.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  Ballyferriter  resolution,  was  it  forwarded  to  the  Dino-lc 

.League  ? — Yes.  ° 

43,131  Did  the  Dingle  League  pass  a  resolution  on  the  receipt  of  the  one  from  the 

TW  took  tbe  Ballyferriter  resolution  and  granted  it. 

Ao\'la  rYd  they  draw  up  a  similar  resolution  themselves  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

4.3, lob.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Malone  ? — I  do. 

43,137.  as  ho  boycotted  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

w*s  J1®  boycotted  for  ?— For  giving  information  to  the  police. 

4o,loy.  About  what? — About  a  man  that  was  in  the  run. 

43,14°.  Was  ho  supposed  to  have  committed  murder;  ivhat  was  he  on  the  run  for  ? 
— It  was  that  he  had  committed  some  murder. 

thi^man’?— YdesMal°ne  W&&  8UpP°Sed  t0  have  given  information  to  the  police  about 

had  some’  handin'™8  ^  mUrder  he  was  8upP08ed  to  have  committed  ?— That  he  had 
43,143.  Whom  ? — I  could  not  tell. 

w  y°,U  remember  the  t'me  that  Mrs.  Fleming  died  ? — I  do. 

Was  she  ailing  for  sometime  before  she  died  ?— Yes. 

To’ T b  ,  0  time  sbe  was  ailing  was  Mr.  Fleming  still  boycotted  ?— He  was 

roferenee  to  hM?  ""  *  r<MOluti°n  paSSed  at  ,he  Lea««e  in 

43,148.  Were  you  there  ? — No. 

Was  that  resolution  sent  on  by  the  Yen  try  branch  to  the  Dingle  branch  ?  ^ 


43.149. 
Yc8. 

43.150. 


Mas  it  read  at  the  Dingle  branch? — Yes,  it  was. 
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43.151.  What  was  it? — That  as  Mrs.  Fleming  was  very  bad,  they  did  not  know 
what  day  she  would  die,  and  not  to  supply  timber  or  anything  to  make  a  coffin 
for  her. 

43.152.  Was  a  similar  resolution  passed  by  the  Dingle  branch  ? — They  granted  that. 

43.153.  Did  the  lady  die  a  few  days  afterwards? — Yes. 

43.154.  Do  you  know  yourself  whether  they  were  able  to  get  a  coffin  for  her  in  the 
district  ? — I  believe  they  had  to  keep  her  two  or  three  days. 

43.155.  Where  did  they  go  to  get  a  coffin  for  her  ultimately  ? — I  believe  it  is  in 
Killarney. 

43.156.  Did  evictions  take  place  at  Ballyferriter  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

43.157.  Were  there  a  number  of  people  there  ? — There  was. 

43.158.  VYere  there  any  directions  given  to  any  people  as  to  going  there  with  the 
League  ? — There  was  a  resolution  passed  to  tell  all  the  people  to  go  there. 

43.159.  Did  the  resolution  direct  how  they  were  to  go  or  bring  anything  with 
them  ? — Each  man  have  a  pike  or  a  stick. 

43.160.  Did  the  resolution  say  anything  about  who  they  were  to  meet  or  encounter  1 
—No. 

43.161.  Were  you  amongst  the  crowd  that  was  at  the  eviction  ? — -I  was, 

43.162.  Was  there  a  very  large  crowd  there  1— There  was. 

43.163.  Were  the  police  attacked  ?— No, 

43.164.  Had  they  to  go  away,  the  crowd  was  so  bad  ? — They  had  to  go  away  the  first 
day. 

43.165.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  police,  was  a  resolution  subsequently  passed  by 
the  League  ? — There  was  a  resolution  passed  not  to  supply  the  police. 

43.166.  Was  there  any  resolution  about  building  walls  on  the  roads? — No,  I  did  not 
hear  nothing  about  that.  There  was  resolutions  passed  not  to  supply  -the  police  or 
emergency  men  in  the  town,  and  to  have  all  the  doors  shut  during  the  evictions. 

43.167.  The  police  came  again  afterwards? — They  did. 

(The  President.)  You  do  not  seem  to  have  come  to  the  point.  I  hope  you  will  come 
to  it.  We  will  adjourn  now. 

(Adjourned  until  Tuesday  at  half-past  10.) 


Joseph  Wilkinson. 
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The  following  further  documents  were  put  in,  and  are  referred  to  in  chief  constable 
Wilkinson’s  evidence  at  page  2359. 


IRISH  NATIONAL  FORESTERS’  BENEFIT  SOCIETY,  MANCHESTER 

DISTRICT. 


Branch,  Wm.  Orr,  No.  19,  Pendleton. 

To  the  Irishmen  of  Pendleton  and  Salford. 

Fellow  Countrymen  : — In  seeking  your  support  of  the  above  Order,  now 
largely  established  throughout  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Colonies,  we 
would  remind  you  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Irish  National 
Forestry,  the  promoters  of  which  are  actuated  by  one  sentiment,  namely,  the 
consolidation  of  Irishmen  into  one  great  National  Benefit  Society,  thereby 
rescuing  them  from  the  perverse  influences  of  fraternities  which,  in  most 
instances,  give  little  attention  to  their  wants  in  time  of  need,  and  are  but  so 
many  money  speculations.  England  boasts  of  her  National  Society,  the  Scottish 
pride  in  theirs,  so  also  Wales,  and  but  till  very  few  years  ago  there  existed  none 
that  could  be  called  Irish  National.  Must  Irishmen  be  for  ever  stigmatised  as 
incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs  ?  There  is  every  opportunity  afforded 
now  to  the  Irishmen  of  this  district  of  proving  the  reverse  by  enrolling  them¬ 
selves  in  the  “  Irish  National  Foresters’  Benefit  Society ,”  in  the  deliberations  of 
which  you  will  have  a  voice,  without  fear  of  insult  or  indifference.  In  time  of 
sickness  you  will  be  attended  by  those  who  are  of  your  blood  and  manner,  and  in 
death  becoming  burial  by  Irish  hands.  Non-political  and  un sectarian,  all  are 
welcome  who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  admission — Irish  and  of  good 
character.  The  head  and  governing  council  of  the  Order  is  located  in  the  City  of 
Dublin,  and  is  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies’  Act.  The  Irish  National 
Foresters’.  Benefit  Society  is  making  rapid  progress  in  every  place  where  the  national 
spirit  exists. 

Initiation  fees  : — 

Above  18  years  and  under  25  years,  2s.  6d. 

»  ^5  ■»  30  ,,  5s. 

„  30  „  „  35  „  7s.  6d. 

»  35  „  „  40  „  10s. 

Contributions,  one  shilling  per  fortnight. 

Benefits. 

In  sickness  10s.  per  week  for  first  26  weeks,  6s.  for  next  26  weeks ;  4s.  per  week 
thereafter  during  illness,  with  doctor  and  medicine  free. 

Death  of  a  member,  10Z.  ;  first  wife,  10Z.  ;  second  wife,  51. 

This  branch  will  give  two  cheap  entering  nights,  on  which  intending  members  from 
16  to  35  years  may  enter  at  2s.  6d.  each.  First  night  will  be  January  28th,  second 
February  11th,  1882. 

There  is  also  a  benevolent  fund  attached  to  this  branch  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
distressed  members  clear  on  the  books. 

The  branch  holds  its  meetings  each  second  Saturday  night  from  8  to  10  o’clock,  at 
the  Foresters’  Arms,  Booth  Street,  off  Broad  Street,  Pendleton.  Proprietor,  Mr. 
William  Connell. 


Bro.  Patrick  Farrell,  P.C.R. 
Bro.  Patrick  Power,  C.R. 
Bro.  Michael  Moore,  S.C.R. 
Bro.  Michael  Gangtran, 


By  the  Committee : 

Bro.  James  Ilolohan,  P.C.R. 

Bro.  Michael  Fitzsiinons,  P. S.C.R. 
Bro.  John  McCorry,  Treasurer. 

Bro.  Thomas  Martin. 

Bro.  Joseph  H.  Trice,  Secretary. 
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[Njte, — Written  on  the  margin  of  this  document  was  the  following : — ] 

“Tvventy  men  can  start  a  branch  of  this  Order  in  any  place  by  sending  their 
names  to  the  General  Secretary,  Henry  J.  O’Byrne,  14,  Innisfallen  Parade, 
Drumcondra  Road,  Dublin, 

“  Henry  J.  O’Byrne, 

“  14,  Innisfallen  Parade,  Drumcondra  Parade, 

“  Dublin.” 


“35,  Swinburne  Street, 

•  “  Thornley, 

“  June  7th,  1882. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  reply  to  yours  of  the  29th  ult.  before  now.  I  have 
been  confined  to  the  house  for  the  last  10  days  through  illness,  and  could  not  look 
for  the  information  required  by  your  note.  But  yesterday  I  saw  a  man  from 
Wingate,  who  gave  me  the  names  of  the  following  as  likely  parties  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  cause  : — James  Featherstone,  Castle  Eden,  Thos.  Steward,  Station 
Town  via  Trimdon  Grange  (will  find)  Steward,  and  a  letter]to  Jas.  Featherstone, 
Castle  Eden  Colliery,  Castle  Eden  station,  will  find  Featherstone.  They  are  both 
Irishmen  of  notoriety  in  their  respective  districts  ;  as  for  Trimdon  I  cannot 
name  any  one  there  that  would  take  a  leading  part  in  such  matters. 


“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Yours  very  respectfully, 

“  Peter  Sloane. 


“  Mr.  John  Walsh.” 


“John  Walsh.  (1878.) 

“  Due  from  the  3rd  of  August  to  the  22nd  of  November  for  (1879)  board  and 
lodging  : — 


£  s. 

d. 

Paid  on  15th  February 

0  10 

0 

Paid  22nd  February 

- 

•  • 

0  15 

0 

Paid  March  1st 

• 

m  m  m 

1  0 

0 

Paid  March  8th 

• 

- 

1  0 

0 

Paid  March  15th 

• 

... 

0  15 

0 

Paid  March  22nd 

- 

-  — 

1  0 

0 

Paid  March  29th 

- 

•  •  . 

1  0 

0 

April  7th  paid 

- 

*”  . 

1  0 

0 

Paid  April  12th 

- 

•  •  • 

- 

0  15 

0 

Paid  April  19th 

- 

- 

1  0 

0 

Paid  26th  April 

- 

... 

1  0 

0 

May  3rd  paid 

• 

- 

1  0 

0 

May  10th  paid 

- 

1  0 

0 

May  17th  paid 

m 

m  . 

0  15 

0 

May  24th  paid 

- 

-  -  - 

1  0 

0 

May  31st  paid 

- 

- 

1  0 

0 

Paid  June  7th  . 

• 

... 

0  8 

0 

Paid  June  14th 

• 

- 

0  7 

6 

Paid  June  21st 

- 

0  7 

6 

June  28th  nothing 

- 

- 

- 

— 

July  5th  paid 

- 

• 

0  15 

0 

July  12th  paid 

- 

- 

0  17 

6 

July  19th  paid 

• 

. 

1  0 

0 

July  26th  paid 

m 

- 

1  0 

0 

August  2nd  paid 

- 

.  •  o 

1  0 

0 

August  9th  paid 

- 

.  . 

0  18 

0 

August  16th  paid 

- 

- 

0  16 

0 

August  23rd  paid 

- 

«»  m 

1  0 

0 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

August  30th  paid 

•  m 

- 

0 

6 

0 

September  6th  paid  - 

m 

• 

1 

0 

0 

Paid  13th  September 

■"*  m 

• 

0 

16 

0 

September  20th  paid  - 

- 

0 

18 

0 

Paid  27th  September 

- 

. 

Paid  4th  October 

- 

1 

0 

0 

Paid  11th  October  - 

. 

0 

17 

0 

Paid  18th  October 

m 

0 

8 

0 

Paid  25th  October 

_ 

0 

16 

0 

1st  November  paid  -  - 

. 

0 

8 

0 

Paid  8th  November  - 

• 

m 

0 

7 

0 

Paid  15th  November  - 

0 

8 

0 

Paid  22nd  November 

• 

_ 

0 

8 

0 

Paid  24th  January 

• 

0 

5 

0 

Paid  6th  February  - 

- 

0 

5 

0 

Paid  27th  February  - 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Paid  6th  March 

9  9 

fk 

0 

10 

0 

Total  paid 

- 

- 

34 

16 

6 

At  15s.  per  week,  which  leaves 

a  balance  of  - 

13 

9 

6 

Also  borrowed  on  18th  August  1879,  2s.,  and  beer 

Is.,  total 

* 

- 

13 

12 

6 

“  Andus  Temperance  Hotel, 

ttr.  „  “Horning  St.,  Wigan,  2  Dec.  1882. 

“Dear  Sir, 

On  receipt  of  your  first  communication,  in  which  you  fixed  the  1st  Jan, 
1883  for  the  meeting,  in  Middlesbro’  I  wrote  them.” 


\_The  follovnng  account  was  on  the  bac/c  of  this  ‘paper. ] 


Dec. 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Bolton  to  Manchester  and  Pendlebery 
Man.  to  Middlesbro 
Darlington  from  Middlesbro 
Redcar  from  do. 

M’bro  to  Stockton  and  back 
M’bro  to  Norton  and  back 
M’bro  to  Hartlepool  and  back  - 


„  31 
Jan.  1 
„  2 
„  3 

„  4 

„  5 
„  6 
„  7 


j-  Holliday 

M’bro.  to  Darlington  and  back  * 
Do.  Portdanence 
Do.  Redcar  r  - 

Do.  Southbank 
Do.  Sunderland 
Middlesbro 


£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

1 

4-| 

0 

9 

1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

6 

0 

17 

7-1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

4 

0 

9 

5 
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“  41,  Mount  Pleasant,  Stanley  Crook, 

“  Mr.  Tlios.  Hart,  “  Darlington,  May  13th,  1882. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  11th  inst.,  and  also  Mr.  Walsh’s  of  the 
same  date.  You  will  oblige  if  you  will  give  or  forward  this  note  to  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
oblige 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Jas.  Leonard.” 


[Note  referred  to  in  above  letter.'] 

“  May  13th  1882. 

“  Mr.  T.  Walsh, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  11th  inst.  I  can  assure  you  I  am  pleased 
you  are  going  to  pay  us  a  visit.  I  have  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  our  members 
on  Wednesday  first  the  17th  inst.,  in  the  Crown  Inn,  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
evening. 

“  Should  you  arrive  before  that  time  you  might  make  to  Mr.  Bell’s,  as  I  have 
acquainted  him  about  this,  and  as  I  myself  reside  about  a  mile  and  a  half  outside 
the  village. 

“  Hoping  that  you  will  fail  not  to  attend  our  meeting,  as  we  have  had 
promises  from  gentlemen  before  to  attend  our  meetings  they  have  failed  to  do  to, 
and  it  has  had  an  injurious  effect  on  our  members. 

“  Believe  Sir, 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  J.  Leonard.” 


“  Easington  Lane. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  to  Hand  May  14th.  Absence  from  Home  Prevented  me  replying 
sooner  the  state  of  this  branch  is  anything  But  Healthful  i  thinke  it  will  teake  a 
strong  remedy  to  Be  applied  to  keep  it  from  from  falling  in  to  Decay. 

“  We  would  Be  ancious  that  you  would  Pay  us  a  visit.  Let  me  no  that  i  May 
call  a  meeting  say  a  weeke  from  Saturday. 

“  Yours 

“  Hugh  Hinds. 

“  to  Mr.  J.  Walsh.” 


Jan.  8 

„  9 
„  10 
„  11 

„  12 
„  13 
„  15 


53 

35 

)) 

35 


35 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


M’bro  to  Newcastle — 

And  back  on  Tuesday 
Do.  to  Guisborough  and  back 
Do.  to  Stokesly  and  back 
Do.  to  East  H’pool  and  back 
Do.  to  Ferry  Hill  and — 

Back  on  Monday 


M’bro  to  Manchester 
Attended  meeting  of  council  at  Man 
Manchester  to  Bolton  and  Preston 
Sought  out  several  parties  here — Preston 
Went  to  Kirkham,  there  and  back 
Met  parties  at  the  several  chapels 


£ 

s. 

cl . 

0 

5 

4 

_ 

_ 

0 

1 

7 

• 

0 

2 

5 

- 

- 

0 

1 

10 

- 

- 

0 

3 

1 

0 

14 

3 

m 

- 

0 

9 

1 

- 

- 

0 

2 

1  2 

•» 

— 

0 

1 

3 

- 

- 

— 
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Joseph  Wilkinson. 
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Aug.  28 
„  29 
„  30 
„  31 
Sept.  1 
„  9 
„  3 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


„  11 

„  12 
„  13 
„  14 
„  15 

„  16 
„  17 


„  18 
„  19 
„  20 
„  21 
„  22 
„  23 
„  24 


■ 

£  s.  d. 

Manchester  to  Bradford  and  back  -  - 

0  0  8 

Bo.  to  Fairford  and  back  - 

0  0  7 

Bo.  to  Strain  and  back  ... 

0  17 

Bo.  to  Bunkinfield  and  back 

0  0  11 

Canvassed  Charlton  and  Medlock  - 

0  0  6 

Man.  to  Hyde  and  back  - 

0  1  2 

And  Charlton-on-Medlock  - 

0  10 

0  6  5 

Stalybridge  and  back  - 

0  1  3 

Rochdale  and  back  - 

0  19 

Man.  to  Fairfield  and  back  - 

0  0  6 

Man.  to  Preston  and  back  .... 

0  2  6 

Bury  Royton  and  back  - 

0  2  4 

Man.  to  Middleton  - 

0  0  10 

Charlton-on-Medlock  and  Hulme  - 

0  0  6 

0  8  10 

Man.  to  Ashton  and  back  ... 

0  10 

Bo.  to  Bury  and  Radcliffe  and  back  - 

0  17 

Bo.  to  Gorton  and  back  - 

0  0  8 

Bo.  to  Oldham  and  back  - 

0  12 

Bo.  to  Stockport  and  back  - 

0  6  6 

Stamps  and  stationery  - 

To  Hyde  and  back  - 

0  0  8 

To  Pendleton,  Rochdale,  and  back  - 

0  2  5 

0  14  2 

M.  to  Pemberton  and  back  - 

0  0  8 

Canvassed  a  work  there  and  back 

0  0  4 

Eccles  and  Patricroft  and  back 

0  0  8 

Bradford  and  back  - 

0  0  8 

Upper  and  Lower  Broughton,  Cheetham  Hill 

0  0  10 

To  Stalybridge  and  back  - 

0  1  2 

Man.  to  Middleton  and  back  - 

0  5  4 

- 

0  9  8 

[The  following  figures  were  in  a  small  memorandum  hook  on  the  first  page.] 
Commenced  work  February  5th,  1879. 

First  day  Saturday. 


Feb.  15 


11 

22 

Mar. 

1 

11 

8 

11 

15 

11 

22 

11 

29 

£  s.  d. 
0  10  0 
0  15  0 
1  0  0 
10  0 
0  15  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 


M  3 


1  Feb.  1889.] 


Joseph  Wilkinson. 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

Apl. 

5 

—  •  •  • 

- 

1 

0 

0 

99 

12 

•  —  »  “ 

- 

0 

15 

0 

99 

19  - 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

99 

26 

• 

- 

1 

0 

0 

May 

3  - 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

1? 

10 

-  - 

• 

1 

0 

0 

99 

17  - 

- 

- 

0 

15 

0 

99 

24 

• 

. 

1 

0 

0 

— 

39 

31  - 

«■  •  • 

- 

1 

0 

0 

June 

7 

- 

- 

0 

8 

0 

99 

14 

o  •  •  - 

- 

0 

7 

6 

99 

21 

mm  “ 

“ 

0 

7 

6 

Cash  received  per  F.  Byrne. 


£ 

s.. 

d. 

June 

-  - 

- 

5 

0 

0 

July 

m  m 

- 

- 

5 

0 

0 

August 

- 

- 

- 

5 

0 

0 

September 

- 

m 

- 

5 

0 

0 

October 

- 

- 

** 

5 

a 

0 

[Ow  the  last  page  of  the  same  book.'] 


1881. 

3 

Jan. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

+5 

00 

Feb.  - 

5 

12 

19 

26 

• 

CM 

March 

5 

12 

19 

26 

W 

2 

£ 

o 

April 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

r-s 

co 

*"0 

May  - 

7 

14 

21 

28 

<N 

June 

4 

11 

18 

25 

T* 

Q 

3 

July  - 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

O 

S 

-4-3 

Aug. 

6 

13 

20 

27 

© 

a 

M 

© 

Sept. 

3 

10 

27 

24 

a 

£ 

Oct.  - 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

o 

O 

Nov. 

5 

12 

19 

26 

f-H 

CO 

Dec.  - 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

CO 

rH 

[The  following  entry  was  in  a  small  memorandum  book.] 
“  Irish  National  Land  League,  Middlesbro’  Branch.” 


“Political  Prisoners’  Sustentation  Fund  Collecting  Book  for  Works  Collectors.” 

\The  following  entries  and  figures  were  contained  in  another  memorandum  book.] 

“  Bolekows  and  Secretary’s  Book.” 


£>  s.  d . 

3  6  0 

0  16  6 

0  16 

0  16 


Receipts : — 

High  Newport 


•j 


1  Feb.  1889.] 


Joseph  Wilkinson; 
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y 


Fox  Heads 


West  Marsh 


Brittania  - 
Mill  - 
Puddling 


Jones,  Brothers 
J.  Drinan 


Stevensons 


Williams  &  Co. 

Hopkins  - 

Jelkes  Foundry 
Per  J.  Helly 

Bolckows 

£3  3  4 


Total 


Total 


£  s.  d. 

3  3  0 

0  3  0 


m 

3  6 

0 

1  19 

0 

0  3 

6 

2  2 

6 

4  16 

0 

m 

2  1 

6 

» 

1  0 

0 

7  17 

6 

0  14 

0 

m 

1  10 

0 

0  3 

0 

- 

2  7 

0 

■ 

1  18 

6 

0  1 

0 

1  19 

6 

- 

2  0 

0 

- 

1  15 

0 

1  1 

0 

- 

0  6 

0 

1  7 

0 

0  17 

6 

0  7 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  1  10 

2  16 

4 

0  7 

0 

Jones  Chemical  W.  - 


0  7  6 


1  Feb.  1889.] 


oseph  Wilkinson. 


[ Continued 


Anderson's  Foundry  - 


Trades  and  Commercial  - 


Outside  labourers 


Grier’s 


Ship  yard  - 
Helper’s  Dept. 
Blacksmiths 


Craggs 


Jelkes,  W.  P.,  &  Co.  - 
Cochrane’s  Foundry 
Cochrane’s  Furnaces  - 
Port  Clarrence  - 


£  s. 

d. 

- 

0  10 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  14 

0 

2  16 

0 

1  3 

6 

3  19 

6 

0  9 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  13 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  14 

0 

** 

3  15 

5 

. 

1  16 

0 

• 

0  9 

6 

0  2 

6 

0  2 

6 

* 

0  4 

0 

6  9 

11 

tm 

0  18 

0 

• 

— 

- 

[The  following  memorandums  were  in  a  small  booh.'] 
“  Feb.  20th,  1880.  M.  A.  G.  got  paid  off. 


Expenses,  11  months 


92 

14—19 


19 


Hands  -  -  -  15 — 18 

Ballot  -  -  -  15—14 

32 


1  Feb.  1889.] 


Joseph  Wilkinson. 
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Daniel  O’Neill, 

14,  Regent  Street, 

Liverpool, 

15,  Doughty  Street, 

London, 

W.C. 

[In  another  small  book  was  the  follmving  entry  :■ 
First  pay  received  in  Bolckow’s  Foundry,  May  8th.” 


[A  half  sheet  of  note  paper  upon  which  was  the  following  account .— ] 


Jan.  22 
„  23 


Preston  to  Chorley  and  hack 
Baraber  Bridge  and  back 
Grimsarat  and  Congridge 
Canvassed  Preston 
Preston  to  Blackpool  - 
Canvassed  Preston 
Stoped  at  Preston 


Preston  to  organise  meeting. 
Preston  Blackburn 
Blackburn  to  Accrington  back  - 
Do.  .  to  Chorley  and  back 
Do.  to  Haslingden  and  back 
Do.  Rawtinstall  and  back 

Do.  tO  Rawtmstfl.il  TTflslinrrrlo 


Stamps  and  stationery  - 


30—320—100 


£ 

s. 

d. 

- 

- 

0 

1 

5 

- 

- 

0 

0 

5 

- 

- 

0 

0 

7 

- 

- 

— — 

- 

- 

*  0 

3 

1 

- 

- 

— 

■ 

- 

— 

0 

5 

6 

—  „ 

0 

0 

11 

- 

0 

0 

10 

- 

- 

0 

1 

8 

- 

-- 

0 

1 

5 

- 

- 

0 

1 

11 

back 

- 

0 

1 

11 

0 

8 

8 

0 

6 

0 

-T 

*  0 

14 

8 

the  following  figures 

-] 

—60—  20 
40 

20—60—  40 
10—40 
60 

20—  20 
20—  22 
40 


34—  0—100 


[On  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  with  the  heading  “  Sunderland  _ ] 

3/ Railway  expenses  from  March  the  4th  to  17th  of  May,  including  stamps,  stationery, 

To  Beechburn. 


May  19 

oi 

15  4 


Bp.  Auckland  and  back 

Do.  Spennymoor  and  back,  ’buss 


£  s.  d. 

0  0  8 

0  1  4 


Feb.  1889.] 


Joseph  Wilkinson. 


[Continued. 


Jas.  Walsh  - 
Thos.  Barrett 
Mr.  Qualkes 
Mr.  M‘ Garry 
Mr.  Henigan 


Mr.  Waldron 


15 

16 


Mr.  M‘ Garry 
Mr.  Waldron 


Mr.  M'Garry. 


[The  following  memorandums  were  in  another  small  book .] 


11  45  a.m.  m  ^  « 


R.  Mackay, 

Stationer, 

Park  Lane, 

Newcastle. 

Wm.  McDermott, 

Henry  Street, 
Harrington, 
Cumberland. 

P.  Martin, 

Distillery, 

Cam. 

T,  and  C.  -  - 

Socks  -  -  “5 

Cuffs  -  -  1 

Han.  -  -  -2 

John  Doherty, 

40,  Old  George  Street. 

P.  E.  Hogan, 

Nelson  Street, 

Tipperary, 

Late  of  Hogan’s  Hotel, 
Traveller. 

John  Donovan, 

Green  Seedling  Inn, 

Bailey  Street, 
Sheffield. 


P.  Egan, 

138,  Great  Brittain  Street, 


Dublin. 


a  55G0C.  Ev.  44. 


N 


1  Feb.  1889.] 


J OSEPH'  \\rI LKINSON . 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

May  22 

- 

Do.  same,  same  - 

- 

0 

1 

4 

„  23 

- 

Do.  Sheldon  and  back  - 

- 

0 

0 

8 

24 

- 

B.p.  Auckland  to  S.  land  - 

- 

0 

2 

2 

„  25 

• 

S.  land  to  Seakam  back  - 

- 

0 

1 

2 

„  26 

2  8 

t~<  to 

0  7 

o 

3  5 

Railway,  4  Ma 

rch  to  17  May,  including  postage 

1 

3 

17 

8 

May  19 

B.p.  Auckland  to  Beeckburn  and  back 

0 

0 

8 

„  21 

- 

Do.  to  Spennymoor  and  back,  per  ’bus 

- 

0 

1 

4 

„  22 

- 

Do.  do.  do. 

- 

0 

1 

4 

„  23 

Do.  to  Sheldon  and  back  - 

- 

0 

0 

8 

„  24 

Do.  to  Sunderland 

0 

2 

2 

„  25 

S.  land  to  Seaham  and  back 

- 

0 

1 

2 

„  26 

Do.  to  Ryhope  and  back 

- 

0 

0 

6 

„  28 

Do.  to  do.  do. 

- 

0 

0 

6 

„  29 

Do.  to  Haswell  Moor  and  back 

• 

0 

1 

4 

„  31 

Do.  to  Newcastle  ... 

- 

0 

1 

0 

J  une  1 

Do.  to  Felling  and  back,  Bellgmay  and  back 

- 

0 

0 

8 

„  2 

Do.  to  Howden  and  back  - 

- 

0 

0 

8 

„  3 

Do.  to  P.  Wrekenton  and  Washington  and  back 

- 

0 

1 

4 

„  4 

Do.  to  Felling  and  back 

- 

0 

0 

6 

5 

Do.  to  Tynemouth  and  N.  Shields  and  back 

- 

0 

1 

9 

smJ 

„  6 

Do.  to  Durham  anl  back  - 

- 

0 

2 

7 

„  8 

Do.  to  Blaydon  and  back  - 

- 

0 

0 

8 

„  9 

_  • 

Do.  to  Carlisle  .... 

• 

0 

5 

0 

„  12 

Carlisle  to  Mary  port,  Workington,  and  Whitehaven 

- 

0 

3 

3 

„  13 

Whitehaven  to  Cleator  Moor  and  back  - 

- 

0 

0 

8 

„  14 

Do.  stamp,  do.,  stationery  do.  - 

- 

0 

6 

8 

„  15 

Do.  to  Workington  and  back 

- 

0 

1 

1 

„  16 

Do.  to  Maryport  and  back 

- 

0 

2 

0 

„  17 

Do.  do.  do. 

- 

0 

2 

0 

„  18 

Do.  to  Cleator  Moor  by  conveyance  and  back 

- 

0 

1 

6 

„  19 

Do.  to  Harrington  and  back  - 

- 

0 

0 

8 

„  20 

Do.  to  Frizington  and  back 

- 

0 

1 

5 

„  21 

Do.  to  Millom  and  back 

• 

0 

5 

o 

jjj 

„  22 

Do.  to  Workington  and  back 

- 

0 

1 

1 

„  23 

Do.  to  Cleator  Moor  and  back 

- 

0 

0 

9 

„  24 

Do.  to  Cockermouth  and  back 

- 

0 

2 

7 

„  26 

Do.  to  Frizington,  Winder,  and  back 

- 

0 

1 

5 

„  27 

Do.  to  Harrington,  Workington,  and  back 

- 

0 

1 

1 

2 

13 

11 

May  28 

Whitehaven  to  Maryport  and  back 

0 

2 

0 

„  29 

- 

Do.  to  Workington  and  back  - 

- 

0 

1 

1 

„  30 

- 

Do.  to  Maryport  and  back 

- 

0 

2 

0 

July  1 

- 

Do.  to  Cockermouth  and  back 

• 

0 

2 

4mJ 

7 

„  3 

• 

Do.  to  Barrow 

- 

0 

4 

0 

„  5 

- 

Barrow  and  Ulverston  and  back 

- 

0 

1 

7 

„  6 

. 

Do.  to  Dalton  and  Millom  - 

- 

0 

2 

2 

„  7 

- 

Millom  to  Dalton  and  Barrow 

- 

0 

2 

2 

Stamp  and  stationery  - 

- 

— 

0 

17 

7 

0 

6 

0 

1 

3 

7 

A  50696. — Ev.  44. 


0 
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OSEPH  I'V  ILKINSON. 
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March  1878  to  November  1879. 
March  1878  to  August 
October  - 

February  15,  1879,  to  March  1880 
July  24,  1880,  to  February  26,  1881 


£  5.  d, 

16  10  0 
2  10  0 
32  14  6 
1  14  0 


53  8  6 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

June  28  - 

- 

— 

July  5 

- 

0  15 

0 

„  12  - 

- 

0 

17 

6 

„  19 

_ 

1 

0 

0 

„  26  - 

- 

1 

Q 

0 

>  18  15 

6 

Aug.  2 

- 

1 

0 

0 

„  9  - 

- 

0 

18 

0 

,,  16 

- 

0 

15 

0 

„  23  - 

- 

1 

0 

0 

„  30 

- 

0 

6 

0 

Sept.  6  - 

- 

1 

0 

Q 

13 

- 

0 

16 

0 

„  20  . 

0 

18 

0 

„  27 

- 

Oct.  4 

- 

1 

0 

0 

„  11 

- 

Q  17 

0 

„  18  - 

- 

0 

8 

0 

„  25 

0 

16 

0 

Paid  to  Mrs.  McGuckin  : — 


£ 

s. 

cl 

July  24 

0 

2 

0 

„  31 

- 

0 

2 

0 

Aug.  7 

- 

0 

2 

Q 

Sept.  25 

- 

0 

2 

0 

Oct.  2 

- 

0 

2 

0 

„  9 

- 

0 

2 

0 

„  6 

- 

Q 

2 

0 

„  23 

- 

0 

2 

0 

„  30 

• 

0 

2 

0 

Nov.  13 

- 

0 

2 

0 

„  20 

- 

0 

2 

0 

Dec.  4 

- 

0 

2 

0 

„  11 

_ 

0 

2 

0 

„  18 

• 

0 

2 

0 

1881. 

Feb.  12 

. 

0 

2 

0 

„  19 

- 

0 

2 

0 

„  26 

- 

0 

2 

0 

1 

14  0 

-43 

U1 

a 

a 

rd 

00 

GO 

CD 

> 

© 

00 

04 

© 

£ 

« 

rO 

© 

o 

Ph 

i-4 

04 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

0 

10 

0 

30  3 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

15 

0 

0  15 

3 

1 

15 

0 

0  17 

6 

1 

15 

0 

1 

15 

0 

32  3 

6 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

7 

6 

1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

6 

1 

18 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1 

18 

0 

1 

17 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

Q 

0 

8 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 

5 

0 
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0 

14 
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5 

0 
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0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Jan. 

4 

11 

18 

25 

Feb. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

Mar, 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Apl. 

5 

13 

20 

27 

May 

3 

10 

17 

24 

June 

7 

14 

21 

28 

July 

5 

12 

19 

26 

Aug. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

Sept. 

6 

13 

20 

27 

Oct. 

4 

11 

18 

25 

Nov. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Dec. 

6 

13 

20 

27 

£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

15 

0 

14 

3 

6 

i 

15 

0 

32 

14 

6 

2 

10 

0 

35 

4 
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[An  envelope  containing  visiting  cards  (1 )  Mr.  John  O'Connor  Power;  (2)  Mr.  John 
Barry,  of  Barry,  Ostler e,  and  Co  Kirkcaldy  ;  (3)  five  photographs  ;  (4)  member  s  ticket  for 
liegent  Club ,  Liverpool ;  and  (5)  receipt  to  Mr.  Walsh  for  16s.  Qd.  dated  10/8/82.] 

[The  following  figures  were  on  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  :—] 


£/  s .  d. 
0  10  0 
0  15  0 
10  0 
1  0  0 
0  15  0 
10  0 
1  0  0 
10  0 
0  15  0 
1  0  0 
10  0 
10  0 
1  0  0 
0  15  0 
1  8  0 
0  7  6 
0  7  6 
0  15  0 
0  17  6 


17  5  6 


£  s.  d. 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1  0  0 
0  18  0 
0  16  0 
1  0  0 
0  6  0 
10  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  8  0 
0  17  0 
0  8  0 
0  16  0 
0  8  0 
0  7  0 
0  8  0 
0  5  0 
0  5  0 
0  5  0 
0  10  0 


26 

7 

19 

7 

12 


£  s.  d. 

17  5  6 
14  11  0 
2  10  0 


1  Feb.  1889.] 


Joseph  Wilkinson. 
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[ On  the  back  is  written  : — ] 

54  Hunter. 

envelope  containing  a  paper,  a  written  table,  purporting  to  show  the  Saturdays 
throughout  the  whole  of  1880,  and  the  Mondays  in  October,  November,  and  December  of  the 
same  year :  also  a  'paper  bearing  the  following  figures  : — ] 

“  Started  work,  Feb.  6tk,  1879. 


First  pay,  Saturday. 


£  s.  d. 

Feb.  15 

0  10  0 

„  22  - 

0  15  0 

March  1 

1  0  0 

„  8  - 

10  0 

„  15 

0  15  0 

,,22  - 

10  0 

„  29  - 

10  0 

April  5 

1  0  0 

„  12  - 

0  15  0 

„  19 

1  0  0 

„  26 

10  0 

May  3 

10  0 

„  10 

1  0  0 

„  17 

0  15  0 

,,24 

1  0  0 

„  31  -  - 

1  0  0 

June  7 

0  8  0 

,,14  -  -  * 

0  7  6 

[  Upon  the  back  of  this  is  written  : — ] 

Dec.  1 — 8 
„  8—7 
„  15—8 
„  22-8 
March  10 


[An  envelope-bearing  this  address  : — ] 

“  Mr.  P.  Costello, 

“  12,  Wales  St., 

“  North  Road, 

“  Darlington.” 

[Also  three  pieces  of  blotting  paper,  with  accounts  and  signatures,  and  an  illustrated  sheet, 
headed,  “  The  Irish  Nation 1882,  the  central  portrait  being  that  of  Charles  S.  Darnell, 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  portraits  of  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Nulty,  Bishop  of  Meath,  Rev.  Father 
Sheeliy,  T.  M.  Nealy,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Jos.  G.  Biggar,  Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  M.P., 
John  Dillon, Esq.,  31. P.,  M.  P.  Boyton,  Esq.,  T.  Brennan,  Esq.,  F.H.  O'Donnell,  Esq..  M.P., 
J.  J.  O' Kelly,  Esq.,  31. P.,  Justin  McCarthy,  Esq.,  31. P.,  C.  8.  Daioson,  Esq.,  31.  P.,  Jjord 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  M.  Harris,  Esq.,  31.  Davitt,  Esq.,  E.  Beamy,  Esq.,  31. P.,  Thos.  Sexton, 
Esq.,  31. P.,  Patr.Egan,  Esq.,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Esq.,  31. P.,  J.  E.  Redmond,  Esq.,\3I.P.,  John 
Barry,  Esq.,  31. P.,  A.  J.  Kettle,  Esq.,  R.  Lalor,  Esq.,  3I.P.~\ 


ECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1. 


Tuesday,  5th  February  1889. 


Michael  Dowd  recalled. 


(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Your  Lordships  will  remember  this  witness  was  in  the  box  when  we 
adjourned  on  Friday,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  him.  In  chief  he  was  not  cross- 
examined. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  do  not  ask  him  anything. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  do  not  ask  him  anything. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  want  to  allude  to  Tighe’s  evidence.  I  do  not  want  to  stop 
to  read  it  now,  but  I  shall  have  to  remind  your  Lordships,  and  I  will  call  my  friend’s 
attention  to  it  now,  that  there  are  entries  in  a  book  of  Miss  O’Connor’s,  which  has 
already  been  put  in,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  prisoners,  which  relate  in  terms  to  two  of 
the  murder  cases ;  I  think  there  are  others  as  well,  but  two  of  the  murder  cases  which 
are  there  mentioned,  the  Fearick  murder,  and  Walsh  and  Morissey.  I  mention  that 
now  with  reference  to  certain  answers  given  by  Mr.  Daley.  I  need  not  stop  to  read  the 
entries  in  the  book  now  unless  my  friend  wishes  it.  There  are  other  entries  in  that 
book,  but  I  merely  mention  it  because  they  come  on  with  other  cases  now  to  be  given. 
I  mention  those  two  cases  because  they  happen  to  fit  in  with  the  evidence  of  Daley 
which  was  given  the  other  day.  Can  you  give  me  Miss  O'Connor’s  book  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  page  is  it  on  the  shorthand  notes? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  printed.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  not  looked  back  at  the  print  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  entries  have 
been  printed  or  not.  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  document. 

(The  Secretary.)  January  24th,  it  will  be  in  Roger’s  evidence. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Page  2,176  is  the  reference,  and  the  witness  proves  that 
Miss  Mary  O’Connor  was  secretary  to  the  Ladies  Branch  of  the  Land  League.  A 
number  of  letters  were  put  in  and  the  book,  but  the  book  was  not  printed.  It  is  at 
2,176  and  2,177.  A  great  deal  more  of  this  book  has  to  be  read  some  time  or  other, 
perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  that  it  should  be  printed.  (The  book  was  produced  by 
the  Secretary.)  It  is  Galway,  my  Lords,  and  it  is  under  the  head  of  Castlebar.  The 
31st  May  1882,  by  cheque  to  Miss  Byrne,  Ballyharness,  for  one  month’s  catering 
partially  for  11  prisoners  charged  with  the  Freeley  murder,  12 1.  16s.  8 d.  That  was 
one  of  the  cases  spoken  to  by  the  witness  Daley,  and  the  other  one  is  in  Galway, 
the  one  I  have  traced,  “  one  week’s  catering  for  Pat  W  alsh  and  James  Morrisey, 
1st  March.”  One  was  hanged  for  murder,  and  the  other  was  acquitted  for  murder. 
With  reference  to  the  book,  perhaps  I  may  say,  as  I  have  thought  upon  it,  I  have  to 
prove  a  number  of  offences  of  which  the  prisoners  were  either  tried  or  convicted. 
Now,  my  Lords,  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  matters  in  Ireland,  I  have  looked 
carefully  through  the  case  as  far  as  it  has  gone  in  the  time  that  has  been  at  my 
disposal.  I  find  there  are  certain  things  that  I  have  undertaken  to  prove,  and  certain 
things  I  must  prove,  which  will  necessitate  my  calling  some  more  witnesses  upon  that 
particular  part  of  the  case  ;  but  the  witnesses  have  not  yet  been  able  to  be  summoned. 
Subject  to  that,  I  think  I  can  now  take  the  American  part  of  the  case,  which  is,  of 
course,  entirely  by  itself.  I  hope  to  keep  that  almost  unbroken  in  giving  evidence 
upon  it.  I  cannot  promise  not  to  go  back  to  the  Irish  part  of  the  case,  for  the  reasons 

a  5569C. — Ev.  45.  91.— 2/89.  E.  &  S.  A 
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Michael  DowU 
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iW  **  S5  ;sa 

hiHSas—  '*  t=r 

dolumeS  waTSn^^UmX’BL^Scr' the  tima  this 

Mr.  Davitt  is  perfectly  willing  to  admtt  '  P  “  the  PaPer-  which 

Major  Le  Caron  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

40’™*  3J"at  1S  your  na“e  ?~ MJ  baptismal  name  is  Thomas  Bealis  Bench 

tm.  Sg JSfSiT1"1  b°rn  m  C0lCheSter’ m  tbe  Essex. 

43’171-  Pnder  what  name  have  you  passed  for  the  last  number  of  vears  ?—Th*  la  f 
been  known  by  name  of  Henri  Le  Caron  y  '  h  1  st 

4 Y ha\  18  y°ur  age  ? — I  am  48  years  of  age. 
o,17o.  You  have  been  to  the  United  States  T  craflipr  wu.  -1  • 

Ll8^.“ed  State8  at  fir8t?-FirSt  after  the  breaking  out' of  the Vt  oMnion 

43,174.  Did  you  enlist  in  the  army? — I  did 

43>^-  ^be  American  Army  ?-In  the  Northern  Army. 

2ii77  WL  ?°U  a1ttfmTanJ  rank  in  the  American  Army  ? — I  did 

after’se^inT  ttoTearrL^a'private  alTno  V  ““  °f  the  war-  “d 

firiVi°Y9e  ,  m°nd  lieutenant-  then  first  lieutenant?°an“regi’mentol  adTutant^  pr0m0ted 

43,178.  (The  President)  What  did  yon  ultimately  R  * 

"“a  177fne7rCt,“faS3iSMnwdjUtant‘generaI’  Wltb  tbe  rauk  of  major.  ® 
was  1™*  ^  Atkmmj-Gefneml.)  Were  you  known  at  all  as  Major  Le  Caron  ?— I 

j/SS~2T5  ,‘S  °'M  -»■  * «— 1— » 

£A*a5S“  “k*  •  — » >» » -««. » 

to’lon-  ?ld  you  communicate  with  your  father  ? — I  did,  in  Colchester. 

D0  y°U  kD0W  ^  a  communication  was 

(Sir  a  Bussell.)  Well,  really,  really;  does  he  know? 

(Ihe  Attorney -General.)  Yes  or  no. 

{Sir  G  Bussell  )  I  object  to  the  question,  my  Lords,  in  that  form. 

£ £’  °f  C0UrS8  WS  “USt  g0‘  behind  tbat  Phraae  “  ^es  he  know.”  We 

PaSnt(?-lZ7T“°  D!d  J0U  70Ur3elf  oom““iaa‘o  with  a  Member  of 
wi^^G^rZt"  sir®  C°mmUn!oati011  made  t0  did  you  communicate 
myself  with  tlTe’ genera™  ***  ^  ^  ^  eXpedition  aSainst  Canada  ?-I  allied 

pre(2ntC'  1  Wil1  aSk  y°Ur  Lordsbip  whether  this  is  evidence  at  all  at 

coZgPto.Sid"nt')  °f  °0UrSe  a‘  PreSen‘  ‘‘  ‘3  n0t’  but  1  do  not  ’“ow  what  it  is 

[l1"  ePtornc //-General.)  I  am  only  anxious  that  the  preliminary  story  the  mere 
outline  of  it,  should  be  given  in  chief.  It  is  necessary,  I  think  you  will  find,  to^d 
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Major  Le  Caron" 


[ Continued . 


up  to  the  subsequent  matter.  I  am  careful  at  present  never  to  ask  anything  which 
my  friend  objects  to  or  which  he  thinks  is  not  fair. 

(The  President.)  I  think  really  this  witness’s  conduct  in  1865  does  not  throw  light 
upon  this  inquiry. 

43.190.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Did  you  at  any  time  join  the  Fenian  organisation  ? 
— I  did. 

43.191.  In  what  year  ? — In  1865  or  the  beginning  of  1866. 

43.192.  Just  state,  if  you  please,  where  you  joined? — Nashville,  Tennessee,  a  hall  in 
Cherry  Street. 

43.193.  Had  you  any  office  or  position  in  the  Fenian  organisation  ? — Not  at  that 
time. 

43.194.  Had  you  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

43.195.  When  ? — Might  I  be  permitted  to  state  that  part  of  the  story. 

44.196.  You  had  better  answer  my  questions  at  present.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  it  presently,  but  I  would  prefer  you  to  answer  my 
question.  When  did  you  obtain  any  office  in  the  Fenian  organisation  ? — In  the  sprint 
of  1868. 

43.197.  What  was  the  office  ? — Military  organiser. 

43.198.  Where? — All  over  the  United  States. 

43.199.  What  was  the  name  in  the  organisation  ?  Were  you  called  military 
organiser? — I  was  borne  upon  the  pay  roll  of  the  organisation  as  the  military 
organiser.  I  was  a  gentleman,  with  the  rank  of  major,  in  the  Irish  Republican 
Army. 

43,199a.  Now  just  answer  yes  or  no.  Were  you  holding  that  office,  I  think  you  said 
in  the  year  1878. 

(The  President.)  1868. 

43.200.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Was  there  a  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1868  ?— 

1869.  1 

43.201.  What  work  was  being  carried  out  by  the  organisation  in  1869  ? — A  contem¬ 
plated  invasion  of  Canada. 

43.202.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  preparation  for  that  ? — I  did. 

43.203.  What? — Acting  as  inspector-general,  and  afterwards  as  adjutant-general, 
to  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  In  my  hands  were  entrusted  the  shipping  of  all  the  arms, 
war  materials,  and  ammunition  along  the  Canadian  line  of  territory.  I  attended  every 
council  of  war  that  was  held  in  the  organisation. 

43.204.  Did  you  communicate  what  was  going  on  to  the  Canadian  Government  ? — 
Every  detail  to  the  Canadian  Government. 

43.205.  Was  there  another  attempt  made  to  invade  Canada? — My  information 
covered  the  two  raids  of  1866  and  the  next  raid  of  1870,  the  3rd  March  1866,  and  the 
12th  June  1870. 

43.206.  The  one  which  was  attempted,  following  on  the  efforts  you  took  part  in  of 
shipping  arms  along  the  border,  was  in  June  1870? — Yes. 

43.207.  That  we  know  failed  ?— Both  were  lamentable  failures. 

43.208.  Did  you  at  that  time  know  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Kelly  ? — No. 

43.209.  Give  me  the  date  first,  please — when  did  you  first  know  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Kelly  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  has  not  said  he  knew  him  at  all. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  know  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  in  fact? — Personally,  or  by 
reputation  ? 

43.210.  Personally  first? — Yes. 

43.211.  When  did  you  first  know  him  personally? — I  first  met  him  personally  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  month  of  March  1881. 

43.212.  Only  just  give  me  a  date,  when  did  you  first  know  him  by  name  ? — I  first 
heard  of  him  about  the  year  1875. 

43.213.  You  say  that  you  met  Mr.  O’Kelly  in  the  House  of  Commons.  You  mean 
Mr.  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  the  Member  of  Parliament? — I  do. 

43.214.  What  did  you  do  after  the  failure  of  the  "invasion.  Trace  your  life,  please  ? 
— I  returned  to  the  West,  to  Chicago,  continued  my  studies,  and  graduated  as  a  doctor 
of  medicine. 

43.215.  After  1870.  Now,  in  the  year  1875  did  you  hear  something  in  connexion 
with  the  Fenian  organisation  ;  only  answer  yes  or  no  ? — Yes. 

A  2 
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43.216.  Where  were  you  at  that  time? — I  was  at  that  time  located  in  Chicago  but 

practising  medicine  m  Braidwood,  near  Chicago.  6  ’ 

43.217.  How  far  is  Braidwood  from  Chicago  ? — 50  miles. 

43.218.  Who  made  the  first  communication  to  you  about  any  organisation  in 
connexion  with  the  old  Fenian  body  ? — I  first  heard  of  it  in  New  York  Citv 

43.219.  From  whom  ? — Not  in  an  official  way. 

43.220.  From  whom  ?— In  1875  I  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  their 

being - 

43?’22n'iI  Tw?  ni^w  from  whom.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  the  name  to 
you  .  Colonel  William  Clmgen,  member  of  the  executive  body. 

43.222.  Where  did  Colonel  Clingen  reside  ? — Chicago,  Illinois. 

43.223.  Now  answer  this  question,  yes  or  no ;  in  hearing  of  this,  did  you  com- 

municate  with  London  ? — Yes.  J 

43.224.  With  whom ;  do  you  mean  the  Government,  or  whom ? — With  the 
Government. 

43.225.  Did  you  receive  instructions? — Yes. 

43.226.  Did  you  join  the  organisation? — Yes. 

43.227.  Who  proposed  you  ?— Alexander  Sullivan,  of  Chicago. 

(TU  Attorney-General.)  Alexander  Sullivan  your  Lordship  will  find  in  connexion 
with  a  number  of  things  in  this  ease.  He  is  one  of  the  persons  charged  in  these 
particulars. 

(Sir  C.  Russell .)  No,  no,  no  ;  associating  with. 

( The  Attorney-General )  I  beg  your  pardon.  He  is  one  of  the  persons  charged  as 
being  one  with  whom  the  members  associated.  6 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  right. 

(The  Attorney-General )  Associated,  and  not  a  member,  is  the  distinction 

43.228.  Now,  tell  us  who  Alexander  Sullivan  was?— At  that  date  he  was  a  member 

of  the  executive  body  of  the  United  Brotherhood,  known  as  the  V.C.  — 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  V.C.  ? 

43.229.  (The  Attorney- General.)  U.B.  becomes  V.C.  Your  Lordship  will  have  it  in  a 
moment.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  first,  had  Alexander  Sullivan  any  business.  I  want  to 

lde,notlSrT1^?_ f  *  thiat  date  he  was  clerk  t0  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  in  Chicago 
yoif?— YesH°W  l0Ug  had  y°U  kn°Wn  hlm’  °r  had  you  known  him  before  he  proposed 


43.231.  How  long? — About  11  years. 

43.232.  Had  he  been  connected  with  the  Fenian  organisation  or  not ? He  had 

43,233  You  say  you  had  known  him  11  years.  Did  you  know  whether  Alexander 

Sullivan  had  been  prior  to  1875  connected  with  the  Fenian  organisation  ? 

43.234.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Does  he  know  of  his  own  knowledge  ? _ I  do. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  put  it  then. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  asked  the  question. 

43.235.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  thought  there  was  no  question  about  it  I  wish  to 
know,  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge— Sir  C.  Russell  interposes— whether 
Alexander  Sullivan  was  connected  with  the  Fenian  organisation  before  ?— Yes. 

43.236.  What  was  the  name  of  the  organisation  which  you  were  proposed  for  ? _ 

lhe  United  Brotherhood. 


43.237.  Was  it  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  United  Brotherhood  or  U  B  I  am 
speaking  of  both  documents  and  speeches,  or  any  other  way  ?— Alwavs  as  the  V  C 

43.238.  Just  explain  this.  You  say  always  as  the  V.C.  Why7  was  that  ?— The 
system  of  cypher,  taking  the  letter  following  the  letter  intended. 

43.239.  Then  A  would  be  B,  and  B  would  become  C  ? — Yes. 

43.240.  And  so  U.B.  became  V.C.  ? — Yes.  * 

■^*241.  The  United  Brotherhood  became  V.C.  ?— Yes,  I  am  anticipating  a  little 

n  \yaii  t0  ask  several  questions  about  this.  Do  you  know  the  name 
Clan-na-Gael  ? — Yes. 

43.243.  What  was  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — V.C. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Does  he  know  what  the  Clan-na-Gael  was? 

The  Attorney- General.)  Only  listen  to  his  answer  and  you  will  see. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  not  the  question  of  his  answer,  but  your  question. 

43.244.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Do  you  know  what  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  ? _ Yes 

43.245.  Of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes. 
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43.246.  What  was  it  ? — The  secret  organisation  known  as  the  Y.C. 

43.247.  The  Y.C.  was  the  same  as  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — Yes. 

43.248.  Tell  me  a  little  more.  What  were  the  letters  used  for  Ireland  ? — 
J  S  J  T  I 

43.249.  That  is  Irish,  I  asked  you  Ireland  ? — J.S.F.M.B.O.E. 

43.250.  J.S.J.T.I.  was  the  Irish  people  ? — Yes. 

43.251.  J.S.F.M.B.O.E.  was  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

43.252.  What  was  the  governing  authority  called  ?  I  use  that  expression  so  as  not 
to  lead  ? — The  F.C.  was  the  executive  council. 

43.253.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  F.C.  was  obtained  ? — Executive  body. 

43.254.  That  is  to  say,  the  E.  of  executive  became  the  F.,  and  the  B.  of  body 
became  the  C.  ? — Yes. 

43.255.  Was  there  any  sign  for  the  secretary? — Known  as  Y. 

43.256.  And  the  treasurer  ? — Known  as  Ze.  or  Z. 

43.257.  The  chairman  ? — X. 

43.258.  Now,  you  said  that  you  were  proposed  by  Sullivan.  Do  you  know  whether 
i  Alexander  Sullivan  was  a  memOer  of  the  executive  body  ? — At  that  date,  no. 

43.259.  Was  the  country  divided  into  districts  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  this  body  ? 
— Yes. 

43.260.  How  were  those  districts  named  or  known  ? — Grouped  in  territories  from 
A.  to  Z.  Canada  was  P. 

43.261.  Was  there  any  directory  ? — Yes. 

43.262.  How  nominated  ? — The  directory  or  executive  body  at  that  time  consisted 
of  district  members,  one  from  each  district,  in  connexion  with  the  chairman,  secretary, 
and  treasurer. 

43.263.  How  was  the  district  member  known  ?  W as  there  any  symbol  for  him  ? — 
Yes. 

43.264.  What  ? — A  cross. 

43.265.  Was  a  cypher  used  for  him  as  well,  or  not? — No,  none.  D.M.  and  E.M. 
at  another  time. 

43.266.  What  was  the  object  of  this  U.B.  ? — The  object  of  the  H.B.  was  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Irish  Republic  in  Ireland,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  that  nation,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  only  method  whereby  that  could 
be  accomplished  was  by  the  force  of  arms. 

43.267.  Look  at  that,  if  you  please  ( handing  a  document  to  the  witness).  Is  that  a 
copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  Y.C.  ? — Yes. 

43.268.  Is  that  an  original  document  ? — It  is. 

43,268a.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lords,  I  put  that  in;  it  is  “  Y.C.,  1877. 
“  Constitution. — The  name  of  this  organisation  is  the  Y.C.  Objects. — The  object  is 
“  to  aid  the  Jsjti  people  in  the  attainment  of  the  complete  and  absolute  independence 
“  of  Jsfmboe  by  the  overthrow  of  Csjujti  domination,  a  total  separation  from  that 
“  country,  and  the  complete  severance  of  all  political  connexion  with  it ;  the  esta- 
“  blishment  of  an  independent  republic  on  Jsjti  soil,  chosen  by  the  free  votes  of  the 
“  whole  Jsjti  people,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  class,  and  the  restoration  to  all 
“  Jsjtinfo  of  every  creed  and  class  of  their  natural  privileges  of  citizenship  and  equal 
“  rights.  It  shall  prepare  unceasingly  for  an  armed  insurrection  in  Jsfmboe.  It  shall 
“  have  no  interference,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  politics.  It  shall  act  in  concert  with  the 
“  J.S.C.”  Just  read  that,  “  It  shall  act  in  concert  with  the  J.S.C.”  What  is  “  J.S.C.  ”  ? 
— J.S.C.  stands  for  I.R.B. — the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood — the  organisation  on 
this  side  of  the  water. 

43.269.  Just  read  it ;  then  I  will  ask  you  a  question  about  it,  “  act  in  concert  with 

the  J.S.C.”  and  something  else  you  will  find  ? — “  It  shall  act  in  concert  with  the  J.S.C. 

in  Ireland.” 

43.270.  Yes,  read  on  please  ? — I  will  have  to  translate  that  cypher  first. 

43.271.  Translate  it  please? — Give  me  a  piece  of  paper,  will  you.  {Paper  handed  to 
the  witness.)  Will  you  read  out  tho  letters  to  me  ? 

43.272.  “  Hsfbs  Csjubjo  ”  ?— -  Great  Britain. 

[The  Attorney-General.)  “  It  shall  act  in  concert  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
“  hood  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  and  assist  it  with  money,  war  material,  and  men.” 
Then,  my  Lords,  districts  are  given,  some  of  them  in  the  same  cypher.  Article  7. 

There  are  a  number  of  articles  (it  must  all  go  in)  about  the  duty  of  the  officers.  “  In 
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“  order  to  combine  the  whole  Jsjti  evolutionary  movement  all  over  the  world  into 
“  one  compact  confederation,  acting  under  a  common  head,  so  that  it  may  be  capable 
“  of  acting  with  vigor  and  decision  against  the  power  of  Fohmboe  by  securing 
“  concert  of  action  and  concentration  of  force  between  the  scattered  divisions  of 
“  the  Jsjti  race,  the  F.C.  is  empowered  to  name  three  members  of  the  Y.C.  to 
“  act  on  a  S.E.  in  conjunction  with  three  men  named  by  the  S.C.  of  the  J.S.C., 
“  and  one  by  F.  of  B.  &  O.A.  under  the  following  conditions  : — First.  That  the  first 
“  S.E.  elected  shall  draw  lots  as  to  which  shall  serve  respectively  for  one,  two,  and 
“  three  years,  and  that  each  new  F.C.  shall  elect  annually  one  member  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
“  who  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  thereafter  on  the  S.E.  Second.  That  S.E.  shall 
“  be  responsible  to  the  bodies  which  elected  them  for  their  action,  and  account  for  all 
“  funds  entrusted  to  them  for  Jsjti  revolutionary  purposes.  Third.  That  the  S.E.  shall 
“  take  charge  of  the  immediate  preparation  for  a  struggle  with  Fohmboe ;  shall  have 
“  power  to  declare  war,  to  negociate  with  foreign  powers  hostile  to  Fohmboe,  and  to 
“  assume  all  the  powers,  functions  and  authority  of  a  provisional  government  in  Jsfmboe, 
“  when  war  has  been  declared.  Sec.  2.  The  S.E. ,  in  order  to  carry  on  these  conditions, 
“  shall  be  empowered  to  make  requisitions  on  the  Y.  C.  for  any  funds  it  may  require 
“  for  revolutionary  purposes.  It  shall  be  recognised  as  the  supreme  authority  in  all 
“  Jsjti  revolutionary  matters,  directing  the  policy  of  the  whole  movement,  and  shall  be 
“  obeyed  so  long  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  F.C.,  the  S.C.  and  the  F.  of  B.  and  O.A., 
“  its  action  is  directed  solely  to  the  attainment  of  the  complete  independence  of 
“  Jsfmboe”  (Ireland).  There  are  a  great  many  more.  I  will  not  stop  to  read  them. 
“  Article  21  is  this  :  “  The  military  department  shall  be  a  special  organisation  under 
“  the  direct  and  supreme  control  of  F.C.  They  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
“  the  necessary  officers  and  otherwise  enact  such  laws  for  its  good  government  as  to 
“  them  may  seem  necessary.”  I  wish  the  whole  of  it  to  be  printed,  but  of  course  I  do 
not  stop  to  read  it  now. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Will  you  read  the  whole  of  it  now  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lords,  I  do  not  think  I  can  stop  to  read  the  whole  of  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  referred  to  afterwards. 

[_The  document  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  follows : — ] 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  Y.C.,  1877. 

Article  I. 

The  name  of  this  organisation  is  the  Y.C, 

Article  II. 

Objects. 

Sec.  1.  The  object  is  to  aid  the  Jsjti  people  in  the  attainment  of  the  complete  and 
absolute  independence  of  Jsfmboe  by  the  overthrow  of  Csjujti  domination;  a  total 
separation  from  that  country,  and  the  complete  severance  of  all  political  connexion 
with  it;  the  establishment  of  an  independent  republic  on  Jsjti  soil,  chosen  by  the  free 
votes  of  the  whole  Jsjti  people,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  class  ;  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  to  all  Jsjtinfo,  of  every  creed  and  class,  of  their  natural  privileges  of  citizenship 
and  equal  rights. 

2.  It  shall  prepare  unceasingly  for  an  armed  insurrection  in  Jsfmboe. 

3.  It  shall  have  no  interference  directly  or  indirectly  in  politics. 

4.  It  shall  act  in  concert  with  the  J.S.C.,  in  Jsfmboe  and  Hsfbs  Csjubjo,  and  assist 
it  with  money,  war  material,  and  men. 

Article  III. 

Sec.  1.  The  governing  body  of  V.C.  shall  be  the  F.C.  of  the  Y.C.,  except  the  general 
convention,  which  shall  be  the  governing  body  while  in  session. 

2.  The  F.C.  shall  be  composed  of  14  officers,  elected  bienally  at  convention,  viz.,  a 
chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  11  district  members. 

3.  A  genoral  convention  of  this  organisation  shall  assemble  biennially,  dating  from 
between  the  1st  and  8th  of  August. 


5  Feb.  1889.] 
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,WiE?Ch  ?lstnct  member  °f  theE.C.  is  required  to  furnish  the  convention  with  a 
detailed  and  correct  statement  of  the  number  of  D’s.  within  his  district  •  the  numbers 
m  good  and  bad  standing  m  each;  the  amount  of  moneys  in  treasury’-  the  moneys 
forwarded  through  him  to  the  F.C.  treasury ;  together  with  an  account  ’of 

a 1  ^ ’ ^nif ° irC? ’  and  °ther  ProPert^  in  the  military  department ;  and,  in  general’ 
S-ci-  f  i  t1horo}1gP  report  to  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  V  C  within  his 

exni7vA  t0  fu™ish  such  complete  and  detailed  report,  he  shall  be  subiect  to 

expulsion  by  the  general  convention  after  trial.  ^ 

d-  The  11  districts  are  divided  as  follows  : — 

DkMd  b'_ AllWn?Nk  C‘v  ’  JV“tchester  County,  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
nec“ndltode  IsS.  Y°rk  ^  “duded  ”  Vermont,7  Con- 

District  C.  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire. 

D.— Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  Virginia 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  *  ’  g  ’ 

District  E. — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan. 

District  F. — Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Wisconsin 

GeXt^lb""'  ArkaDSaS'  TMa3’  L°u!skna’  Miasissippi,  Alabama, 

Kamsasl^n^i'arlTelTitory|Cand^Utaluka,  CoIarad°.  . 

DM*  J.-So^OpTui  “db°a3t’  M°ntana’  °ng0a’  Hah°’  “d  Alaska- 

District  K.— Long  Island  and  Staten  Island. 


Article  IV. 

Treasurer)  and  reports  of  Ds„  and  give  receipts  for  the  same.  7 

Z.  All  moneys  recoived  by  Secretary  shall  be  forthwith  paid  over  hv  P,™ 
Treasurer  of  F.C.,  getting  his  receipt  therefor.  ^  ^im  t0 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  F.C.  to  furnish  quarterly  renort,  tn 

meat  nfhltnh  k  yi  aJu-  the  expiration  of  each  quarter,  giving  a  detailed  state 
ment  of  the  membership,  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  quarter  X  u 
account  of  all  funds  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  P  ('  Tl  '  lance 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  F  C  '  rep°Ha 

shall  receive  for  his  services  f 000  per  annum7 in  equal  quarterly  instatente  Se°retary 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  F.C.,  while  being  a  member  of  that  bodv  slmll  not  p 

power  to  act  on  his  individual  responsibility  in  matters  affecting  the  genera!  welfare 
of  the  V.C.,  but  must  have  the  approval  of  the  F  n  ?i  •  °n  le,  Veltare 

matters  for  which  the  F.C.  is  respoE  °  ‘akmS  flnal  a0tlon  in 

Article  V. 

Pf’7C0Ua?d0  TT  e“ept  °n  the  0rder  0r  ®»dorseme„t 
the  endorsement  of  a  majority  of  the  F  C.  °  ee“S  “  neoessarJr  ho  “V  require 

convention.0^*"111311'  SeCretar->r-  and  Treasurer  of  F.C.  shall  attend  the  biennial 


-olKTICLE  Vi. 

authority  and  supervision  of  the  district  member  IwtLn  1  b°  U'“  CT,  ,the,  d,rect 

shall  be  elected  by  a  two-thinUote1  of°tho°F C?  tud^  T^h  °f  W? a  succc8Sor 
the  members  of  the  V.C.  in  the  district  in  which  iheZJn^ooL^  el<>Cted  fr°m 
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3.  The  district  members  of  the  F.C.  shall  have  power  to  consolidate  two  or  more 
D’s.  in  the  same  town,  when  they  deem  it  for  the  interests  of  the  organisation  to  do  so, 
and  they  shall  use  their  own  discretion  in  granting  or  refusing  permission  to  start 
new  ones. 


Article  VII. 

Sec.  1.  In  order  to  combine  the  whole  Jsjti  revolutionary  movement  all  over  the 
world  into  one  compact  confederation,  acting  under  a  common  head,  so  that  it  may  be 
capable  of  acting  with  vigor  and  decision  against  the  power  of  Fohmboe  by  securing 
concert  of  action  and  concentration  of  force  between  the  scattered  divisions  of  the 
Jsjti  race,  the  F.C.  is  empowered  to  name  three  members  of  the  V.C.  to  act  on  a 
S.E.,  in  conjunction  with  three  men  named  by  the  S.C.  of  the  J.S.C.,  and  one  by  F.  of 
B.  and  O.A.,  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

First.  That  the  first  S.E.  elected  shall  draw  lots  as  to  which  shall  serve  respectively 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  that  each  new  F.C.  shall  elect  annually  one  member 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  who  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  thereafter  on  the  S.E. 

Second.  That  S.E.  shall  responsible  to  the  bodies  which  elected  them  for  their 
action,  and  account  for  all  funds  entrusted  to  them  for  Jsjti  revolutionary  purposes. 

Third.  That  the  S.E.  shall  take  charge  of  the  immediate  preparation  for  a  struggle 
with  Fohmboe ;  shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  to  negotiate  with  foreign  powers 
hostile  to  Fohmboe,  and  to  assume  all  the  powers,  functions,  and  authority  of  a 
provisional  government  in  Jsfmboe,  when  war  has  been  declared. 

Sec.  2.  The  S.E.  in  order  to  carry  out  these  conditions,  shall  be  empowered  to  make 
requisitions  on  the  V.C.  for  any  funds  it  may  require  for  revolutionary  purposes.  It 
shall  be  recognised  as  the  supreme  authority  in  all  Jsjti  revolutionary  matters,  directing 
the  policy  of  the  whole  movement,  and  shall  be  obeyed  so  long  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  F.C.,  the  S.C.  and  the  F.  of  B.  and  O.A.,  its  action  is  directed  solely  to  the 
attainment  of  the  complete  independence  of  Jsfmboe. 

3.  The  members  of  the  S.E.  can  be  deposed  at  any  time  for  dishonesty,  incapacity, 
or  other  sufficient  cause  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  F.C.,  the  S.C.,  and  the  F.  of  B.  and 
O.A.,  whether  given  by  letter  or  at  a  meeting  on  the  charges  being  clearly  proved 
after  full  investigation. 

4.  The  name  of  the  S.E.  shall  be  known  only  to  the  F.C..  the  S.C.,  and  the  F.  of  B. 
and  O.A. 

5.  The  V.C.  shall  honour  all  requisitions  for  money,  war  material,  or  men  made  by 
the  S.E.  when  endorsed  by  a  two-third  majority  of  the  F.C. 

6.  The  R.D.  will  submit  to  the  F.C.  a  statement  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
money,  material,  or  men  are  required. 


Article  VIII. 

Sec.  1.  All  constitutional  disputes  and  issues  of  each  district  shall,  except  when 
the  organisation  is  in  convention  assembled,  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  F.C. 

2.  When  charges  are  preferred  against  any  member  of  F.C.,  he  shall  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  five  or  seven,  to  be  composed  of  S.G.’s  and  J.G.’s,  as  prescribed  in  the 
following  section ;  and  the  charges  must  be  in  writing,  and  sworn  to  before  an  S.G. 

3.  A  jury  to  try  any  member  or  members  of  F.C.  shall  be  impanneled  thus :  The 
S.G.  of  the  nearest  D.  to  where  the  accused  member  of  the  F.C.  resides  will,  on  the 
application  of  the  plaintiff,  when  the  charges  are  preferred,  call  together  the  S.G.’s 
and  J.G.’s  of  the  five  nearest  D.’s  to  where  the  accused  resides.  The  S.G.’s  and 
J.G’s  so  convened  shall  proceed  to  impannel  a  jury,  by  each  writing  his  name  on  a 
separate  ballot  to  be  folded  and  deposited  in  a  hat  or  box,  from  out  of  which  seven 
ballots  shall  be  drawn  by  one  of  the  officers,  blindfolded.  The  accused  shall  have 
the  right  of  two  challenges,  when  the  remaining  five  will  constitute  the  jury  ;  but 
if  the  accused  declines  to  challenge,  then  the  seven  thus  drawn  shall  constitute  the 
jury. 

4.  The  findings  of  trial  committees  in  case  of  members  of  F.C.  shall  be  reported 
to  F.C.,  who  shall  immediately  promulgate  the  same  to  the  organisation. 


5  Feb.  1889.] 


Major  Le  Caron. 
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5.  An  appeal  may  be  entered  at  any  time  within  three  months  from  decision 
of  trial  committee,  to  the  F.  C.,  whose  decision  in  all  cases  shall  be  final. 

6.  Revelation  of  the  names  of  the  F.  C.  or  of  the  S.  E.  by  officers  of  D.’s  or 
others  acquainted  with  such  names  shall  constitute  treason,  and  shall  be  punished 
with  expulsion,  and  the  person  so  expelled  shall  never  again  be  eligible  for 
membership. 

7.  Any  member  of  the  N.  C.  who  is  cognisant  of  fraud,  malfeasance,  or 
embezzlement  on  the  part  of  a  district,  member  shall  notify  an  S.  G.  or  J.  G-.  in  his 
district,  who  is  enjoined  to  forward  to  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  F.  G.  a 
report  of  the  same,  together  with  a  synopsis  of  the  proof  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  be  substantiated. 


Article  IX. 

Sec.  1.  All  travelling  expenses  for  organising  shall  be  defrayed  out  of 
F.  C.  treasury  only,  and  none  will  be  so  paid  unless  where  there  is  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  amount  claimed  is  just  and  reasonable  expense  actually  incurred 
in  securing  the  formation  of  a  D.,  and  that  it  could  not  be  formed  without 
the  expense  claimed. 

2.  No  sum  r  sums  of  money  shall  be  voted  to  any  officer  by  way  of  gratuity 
or  reward  for  services  which  shall  be,  or  may  have  been  rendered,  and  for  the 
rendering  of  which  no  compensation  had  been  provided  when  he  accepted  the 
office. 


Article  X. 

Sec.  1.  No  D.  having  less  than  20  members  in  good  standing  shall  be 
entitled  to  send  a  delegate  to  convention.  In  localities  remote  from  places  of 
assembly,  D.’s  may  unite  to  enable  them  to  send  delegates  to  the  convention,  and 
no  proxies  shall  be  allowed  at  any  convention.  No  D.  shall  be  entitled  to  send 
more  than  one  delegate. 

2.  Each  delegate  to  a  general  convention  shall  be  furnished  with  credentials 
of  election,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  S.  G.  or  J.  G.  and  R.  S.  of  D.  D.’s  shall 
send  to  the  biennial  convention,  by  delegates  or  otherwise,  a  statement  of  the 

mount  of  per-centage  sent  to  the  F.  C.  for  the  past  two  years. 

3.  No  D.  shall  be  entitled  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  convention  until  it  has  been 
six  months  organised. 


Article  XI. 

Committees  of  Convention. 

Sec.  1.  The  following  shall  be  the  standing  committees  of  the  convention, 
and  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  seven  members,  namely  : — 
On  finance,  foreign  relations,  constitution  and  ritual,  state  of  the  organisation, 
and  military  affairs. 


Article  XII. 

See.  1.  D.’s  shall  hold  regular  meetings  at  least  twice  a  month,  seven 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

2.  D.’s  shall  have  power  to  adopt  byelaws  for  their  local  government, 
provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  constitution. 


Article  XIII. 

Sec.  1.  D.’s  maybe  suspended  by  theF.  C.  or  district  member  for  insubordina¬ 
tion,  and  the  nearest  D.  or  D.’s  to  turn  over  to  its  custody  all  funds,  property,  and 
records  in  the  possession  of  said  suspended  D.  or  D.’s. 

2.  When  the  strength  of  a  D.  is  reduced  below  the  number  necessary  for  its 
efficient  working,  the  senior  officer  thereof  shall  collect  and  tramsit  all  records, 
documents,  property,  and  funds  of  such  D.  as  provided  for  in  this  constitution. 
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3.  On  the  disbandment  of  a  D.,  district  members  of  F.  C.  will  ascertain  the 
names  of  members  who  desire  to  remain  attached  to  the  Y.  C.,  and  will  furnish 
them  cards  of  membership  which  will  entitle  them  to  transfer  to  other  D.’s,  such 
cards  to  be  good  for  six  months,  and  may  be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  said 
district  member  when  no  D.  exists  in  the  vicinity. 

4.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  the 
quarterly  report  will  be  made  out  in  the  form  prescribed.  Any  officer  who  fails 
to  furnish  his  portion  thereof  shall  be  removed  from  office  unless  he  gives  a  reason 
satisfactory  to  his  D.  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 


Article  XIV. 

Sec.  1.  The  officers  of  D.’s  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  last  regular 
meeting  in  January. 

2.  The  secretary  of  the  F.  C.  shall  notify  D.’s  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
holding  of  the  convention  to  elect  delegates  thereto,  and  D.’s  shall  so  elect  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  after  such  notification,  and  shall  forward  the  name  and  post 
office  address  of  the  delegate  to  the  secretary  of  F.  C.,  who  shall  send  credentials 
and  instructions  to  said  delegate  within  ten  days  prior  to  the  holding  of  the 
convention,  except  in  the  case  of  delegates  whose  distance  from  the  place  of 
convention  necessitates  an  earlier  notification.  No  other  person  or  officer  shall  be 
entitled  to  information  of ,  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  convention. 

3.  Three  black  balls  shall  reject  a  candidate  for  membership ;  when  but  one 
or  two  black  balls  are  cast,  the  member  so  voting  shall  privately  make  known  his 
reasons  therefor  within  one  week  to  the  S.  G.,  and  if  said  reasons  are  not  sufficient, 
the  S.  G.  shall  cause  the  ballot  to  be  retaken. 

4.  In  case  where  a  candidate  is  rejected  in  a  D.  without  sufficient  cause,  and 
said  candidate  is  proposed  in  another  D.,  a  joint  committee  from  each  D.  shall  be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  case  and  report  to  the  district  member  of  F.  C.  for 
his  decision. 

5.  D.’s  may  at  any  time  prior  tohnitiation  suspend  or  revoke  the  election 
of  a  candidate  by  a  majority  vote. 

6.  Rejected  candidates  cannot  be  proposed  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  their  rejection,  and  then  only  in  the  D.  in  which  the  proposition  was  made, 
except  in  cases  coming  under  sec.  4  of  this  Article  :  and  any  brother  who  shall 
influence  or  concert  with  other  brothers  for  the  purpose  of  blackballing  a  candidate, 
shall  on  conviction  be  expelled  the  organisation. 

7.  A  list  of  rejected  candidates  shall  be  sent  each  quarter  by  S.  G.’s  to  the 
district  member  of  the  F.  C.,  who  shall  forward  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  the 
F.  C.,  who  shall  have  them  printed  in  a  circular  and  distributed  to  the  several  D.’s. 
These  lists  shall  be  carefully  registered  in  each  D. 

8.  A  black  book  containing  a  list  of  expelled  members,  members  dropped 
from  the  rolls,  and  rejected  candidates,  shall  be  kept  in  each  D.,  and  be  placed  on 
J.  G.’s  desk  every  meeting  night  for  the  inspection  of  members,  and  the  same  shall 
be  read  at  the  first  meeting  in  each  month. 

Article  XV. 

Sec.  1.  No  money  shall  be  expended  or  appropriated  from  the  revolutionary 
fund,  other  than  the  actual  expenses  of  D.  and  delegates,  or  when  called  upon  by 
the  F.  C.  in  council  assembled. 


Article  XVI. 

Duties  of  the  S.  G. 

Sec.  1.  The  S.  G.  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  D.  He  shall  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  constitution  and  workings  of  the  organisation.  He  shall  be 
directly  responsible  for  the  safety  of  all  documents  pertaining  to  his  office,  and 
shall  transfer  the  same  to  his  successor  in  office. 
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2.  The  S.  G.  and  J.  G.  shall  forward  appeals  to  the  F.  C.  from  member 
the  other  F.  s  than  their  own  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  officers  of  the 
member’s  D.  have  refused  to  forward  the  same. 

3.  He  shall  nave  a  casting  vote  when  a  tie  occurs,  but  not  in  a  case  where  a 
ballot  is  had. 

4.  S.  G.  s  failing  to  forward  their  quarterly  reports  within  two  weeks  after 
receipts  of  blanks  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  district  member,  be  removed  from 
office. 

5.  D.  s  may  appoint  an  employment  committee  of  five. 

6.  A  brother  who  shall  appear  in  I).  in  a  state  of  intoxication  shall  be 
immediately  removed  there! rom  on  the  order  of  the  S.  G.,  and  any  brother  who 
shall  in  D.  be  guilty  of  misbehaviour,  or  conduct  unbecoming  a  brother,  shall  be 
removed. 

Article  XVII. 

Sec.  1.  The  J.  G.  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  of  the  S.  G.  in  his 
absence. 

2.  The  R.  S.  shall  perform  such  duties  as  appertain  to  his  office. 

3.  The  F.  S.  shall  pay  over  all  moneys  to  the  treasurer  at  the  close  of  each 
meeting,  taking  his  receipt  for  the  same,  make  a  monthly  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  Eh,  call  the  numbers  of  those  who  paid  dues,  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  pertain  to  his  office. 

The  ti easurer  shall  receive  the  moneys  from  the  F.  S.,  giving  him  his  receipt 
therefor.  He  shall  pay  all  drafts  drawn  on  him  by  the  S.  G.  by  consent  of  his  D., 
signed  b)  him  (&.  G  )  and  R.  S.,  and  shall  retain  in  his  possession  a  sum  not 
exceeding  twonty-fk  c  dollars  for  contingent  expenses.  He  shall,  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  in  each  month,  render  a  just  account  of  his  month’s  work,  the  amount 
received  and  expended,  giving  the  items  in  full,  and  showing  the  balance  on 
hand,  and  iu  shall  be  imperative  on  the  treasurer  to  lay  his  books  on  the  desk  of 
the  J.  G.  on  the  first  meeting  of  each  month  for  the  inspection  of  members.  The 
ti  easurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  bank  book,  and  see  all  moneys  deposited 
in  bank  in  the  name  of  the  trustees,  and  produce  the  bank  book ‘at  the  next 
meeting. 

5.  The  trustees  shall  receive  all  moneys  from  the  treasurer  and  deposit  the 
same  in  such  bank  as  the  D.  may  designate,  within  48  hours  after  the  receipt 
thereof.  The  deposit  shall  be  made  in  tho  public  name  of  the  D.,  and  subject 
only  to  be  drawn  therefrom  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  upon  the 
written  order  of  S.  G.,  countersigned  by  the  J.  G.  under  authority  from  D„  and 
no  money  of  the  D.  shall  be  invested  in  any  project  that  would  make  it  unavailable 
in  case  of  the  F.  C.  requiring  it  for  immediate  use,  and  no  moneys  of  V.  C.  shall  be 
loaned  on  mortgages  or  otherwise. 

6.  An  outside  sentinel  shall  be  appointed  or  detailed  from  his  D.  to  remain 
in  outer  ante-room,  and  allow  none  to  enter  the  ante-room  who  do  not  give  the 
special  words,  except  candidates  for  membership  accompanied  by  a  brother. 

7.  Each  officer  upon  retiring  from  any  position  he  may  hold  or  has  held  in 
the  organisation,  shall  transfer,  without  delay,  to  his  successor  in  office,  all 
instructions,  orders,  documents,  funds,  and  property  in  his  custody  belonging  to 
the  D.  or  organisation,  or  pertaining  to  his  office.  Failing  to  comply  with  this 
section  shall  constitute  “  malfeasance  in  office,  ’  and  be  punished  accordingly. 

Article  XVIII. 

Sec.  1.  Propositions  for  membership  must  be  in  writing;  shall  give  the  name, 
ago,  residence,  and  occupation;  and  shall  be  submitted  by  a  member  in  irood 
standing  and  seconded  by  another  of  the  D.  in  which  the  proposition  is  made. 

2.  I1  he  proposer  must  have  known  the  person  proposed  for  at  least  two 
}  ears,  and  lie  able  to  give  satisfactory  reference  as  to  his  character  and  previous 
history,  and  state  the  same  to  tho  D. 

3.  When  a  candidate  is  proposed  for  membership  the  S.  G.  shall  appoint  a 
special  investigating  committee,  which  shall  report  a  thorough  investigation 
before  a  ballot  is  had. 
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4.  Candidates  proposed  and  elected  wlio  are  not  brought  for  initiation 
within  six  months  from  date  of  election  must  be  re-proposed  and  re-elected, 
as  if  there  had  been  no  prior  action  in  the  case.  In  cities  or  localities  where 
more  than  one  D.  is  working  the  S.  G.’s  shall  weekly  interchange,  lists  of 
propositions,  rejections,  and  transfers  made  in  their  respective  D.’s,  giving  the 
name,  residence,  and  occupation  of  candidate ;  and  in  cases  where  objection  to  the 
admission  of  a  candidate  is  known  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  an  S.  G-.  to  explain  the 
objection  to  the  S.  G.  of  the  D.  in  which  the  candidate  has  been  proposed,  for 

the  guidance  of  such  D.  .  , 

5.  The  member  who  proposes  a  person  shall  alone  be  authorised  to  approach 

and  present  him  for  initiation,  except  upon  the  express  permission  of  the  S.  G. 
A  member  in  order  to  hold  office  must  be  in  the  organisation  at  least  one  year, 
excepting,  however,  in  the  case  of  newly  formed  D.’s,  until  after  their  first 

annual  election  of  officers.  -iii.il, 

6.  No  members  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  officers  or  delegates  unless  he 

is  in  good  standing,  at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  said  election. 

7  No  member  withdrawing,  or  who  may  be  expelled  or  suspended,  shall  be 
re-instated  or  admitted  in  any  D.  other  than  that  from  which  he  was  expelled, 
suspended,  or  withdrew. 


Article  XIX. 

Transfers. 

Sec.  1.  The  system  of  affecting  transfers  from  one  D.  to  another  shall  be  by 

^  2  A  member  in  good  standing  being  about  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  his  own 

D  to  locate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  another  D.  will  receive  from  his  S.  G.  the 
transfer  instructions,  which  he  shall  only  give  to  the  S.  G.  of  the  D.  he  desires  to 

jom  by  ^^^®r‘been  admitted  to  such  D.  by  the  usual  method  of  a  member 
entering  a  D'.,  and  learning  who  is  the  S.  G.  thereof,  the  member  desiring 
transfers  will,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  with  S.  G.,  give  him  the  transfer 
words,  which,  if  correct,  the  S.  G.  directs  his  name  to  be  placed  on  the  book  of 

the  D.,  and  a  number  assigned  him.  f 

4.  Should  a  member  in  good  standing  leave  his  D.  without  the  transfer 
instructions,  he  will  write  to  S.  G.  to  secure  his  transfer  to  a  D.  The  S.  G.  will 
notify  the  F.  C.  that  such  member  is  not  m  anyway  indebted  to  D.,  and  that 
he  is  entitled  to  transfer ;  whereupon  the  district  member  of  F.  0.  will  notify 
the  S  G.  of  the  D.  to  which  the  member  desires  transfers,  that  he  is  m  good 
standing  and  entitled  to  admission  as  a  transferred  member,  and  said  S.  G.  will 
at  once  place  his  name  on  books  of  D.,  and  otherwise  complete  his  receipt  by 

transfer. 


Article  XX. 

Instructions  and  Reports. 

Sec.  1.  The  quarterly  instructions  and  passwords  shall  go  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November,  and  will  be  received  from  the 
F.  C.  through  the  regular  medium  of  communication  between  the  1 .  0.  and  D.  ; 
and  the  sign  of  recognition  shall  go  into  effect  yearly  on  the  first  meeting  m 

November.  -  ,,  • 

2.  D.’s  not  forwarding  their  regular  quarterly  reports  of  the  state  of  their 
D.’s,  its  members,  resources,  per-centage,  and  information  relative  to  its  workings, 
shall  not  receive  the  instructions  for  the  ensuing  term;  until  the  D.  shall  ha've 
complied  with  this  duty  it  shall  be  considered  suspended. 

3.  D.’s  shall  forward  with  their  regular  quarterly  reports  10  per  cent,  of  all 
moneys  received  by  them  during  the  quarter  to  the  F .  C.  for  organising  and 
other  expenses. 


Major  Le  Caron. 
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Article  XXI. 

Sec.  1.  The  initiation  fee  for  new  members  shall  not  be  less  than  two  dollars. 
The  weekly  dues  not  less  than  10  cents. 

2.  The  proposer  of  a  newly-admitted  brother  shall  be  responsible  for  his 
initiation  fee,  and  must  pay  it  if  not  paid  by  the  candidate  within  three  weeks 
after  his  initiation. 

3.  When  a  member  is  in  bad  standing,  and  unable  to  pay  his  indebtedness  to 
his  D.,  through  want  of  employment  or  otherwise,  and  evidence  to  that  effect 
being  made  known  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  D.,  he  may  be  re-admitted  on  payment 
of  two  dollars. 

4.  Members  in  arrears  to  the  amount  of  three  dollars  shall  be  considered  in  bad 
standing  and  have  no  voice  in  this  organisations  until  such  arrears  be  paid  up,  his 
name  shall  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  registered  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose.  By  a  two-thirds  vote  a  D.  may  admit  any  brother  owing  over  one  year’s 
dues  on  the  payment  of  one  year’s  dues. 

5.  Any  officer  absenting  himself  for  three  meetings  in  succession  may  be 
removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  D. 

Article  XXII. 

Sec.  1.  The  general  system  of  voting  on  all  questions  and  motions  put  from 
the  chair  shall  be  by  raising  the  right  hand,  except  in  case  where  a  count  is  called 
for,  and  brothers  not  voting,  then  the  secretary  calls  the  roll  of  those  present, 
who,  as  their  numbers  are  called,  will  answer  aye  or  nay.  When  a  division  or 
count  is  called  for  all  brothers  must  vote,  unless  excused  by  the  D. 

2.  All  elections  for  officers  and  positions  of  trust  shall  be  conducted  by 
informal  and  formal  ballots. 

3.  The  two  brothers  who  shall  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes  at  an 
informal  ballot  shall  be  the  candidates. 

4.  All  obligations  shall  be  administered  to  members  on  the  New  Testament, 
or  by  holding  up  the  light  hand,  in  cases  where  that  form  of  oath  is  considered 
binding. 

Article  XXIII. 

Sec.  1.  The  following  offences  shall  be  cognisable  by  this  organisation  : — 

Violation  of  the  constitution  or  any  of  its  provisions. 

Disobedience  of  lawful  orders. 

Conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  the  welfare  of  the  organisation. 

Malfeasance  in  office. 

Punishments  for  the  foregoing  offences  shall  be  either : — 

Expulsion  ; 

Degradation  from  office ; 

Suspension  from  membership  for  a  specified  period ; 

Reprimand  ;  or 

Any  severer  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  trial  committee. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  V.  C.  who  speaks  of  the  affairs  or  workings  of  the 
V.  C.  or  the  D.  in  any  public  place  of  resort,  on  proof  being  given  of  his  guilt 
before  a  duly-appointed  trial  committee,  shall  be  punished  by  expulsion,  never  to 
be  restored. 

3.  Any  members  of  the  V.  C.  who  wears  a  badge  or  any  other  emblem  likely 
to  expose  its  existence,  shall  be  suspended  for  three  months. 

4.  No  caucus  or  other  meeting  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  organisation  or 
the  D.  to  nominate  officers  or  transact  any  other  business  relating  to  the 
organisation  shall  be  held  on  pain  of  expulsion. 

5.  All  accusations  shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  charges,  and  specifications 
must  be  in  writing,  and  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  member  making  them. 

G.  When  the  interests  of  the  organisation  require  secret  investigations  for  an 
alleged  offence  by  a  brother,  a  sworn  and  socret  committee  of  three  shall  bo 
appointed  by  the  S.  G.  to  develop  the  matter,  and  if  the  offence  bo  deemed 
proveable  by  the  committee  they  will  so  report,  and  a  trial  committee. 
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7.  Charges  preferred  against  a  brother  in  and  by  his  D.  shall  be  tried  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  seven  members  to  be 
selected  by  the  S.  G.  Said  committee  shall  be  sworn,  and  shall  meet  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  appointment,  and  proceed  to  investigate  the  charges  with  the 
accused  present  if  possible,  but  should  he  refuse  or  be  unable  to  appear  before  the 
committee,  a  brother  shall  be  permitted  or  appointed  to  act  in  his  defence,  and  the 
trial  will  proceed  as  if  he  were  present,  and  had  pleaded  “  not  guilty.”  Having 
developed  all  evidence  bearing  upon  the  charges,  they  will  consider  and  consult  as 
to  their  verdict,  and  if  the  accusations  be  proved,  the  committee  will  report, 
through  their  chairman,  their  decision,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  evidence  for  final 
action  by  the  D. 

8.  A  brother  charged  with  any  offence  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the 
complainant  and  all  witnesses  summoned  in  his  presence  in  order  that  he  may  be 
allowed  the  right  of  cross-examination. 

9.  All  affidavits  of  members  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  organisation  shall 
be  made  on  oath  before  a  S.  Gr.  or  J.  G.,  or  a  trial  committee,  and  such  affidavits 
shall  be  attested  by  the  officer  or  chairman  of  the  trial  committee  before  whom 
sworn. 

10.  In  all  cases  where  the  accused  belongs  to  one  D.,  and  the  accuser  to 
another,  a  joint  trial  committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  district  member,  to 
consist  of  six  members,  three  from  each  D.  The  trial  committee  will  report  to 
the  S.  G.  of  the  D.  to  which  the  accused  belongs.  The  proceeding,  findings,  and 
sentence  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  district  member  for  approval  or  revision,  who 
will  promulgate  the  same  to  the  D.’s  of  said  district. 

11.  Trial  committees  will  select  a  chairman  and  recorder.  The  recorder 
will  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  and  the  evidence 
taken  in  each  case.  The  evidence  of  a  witness  will  be  read  to  him  after  he  has 
concluded  his  testimony  to  ensure  accuracy. 

12.  Members  of  trial  committee  will  take  the  following  oath  :  “  I  solemnly 
“  swear  to  try  justly  this  case  according  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  V.  C., 
“  and  that  I  will  protect  its  interests.  So  help  me  God.” 

13.  Witnesses  will  take  the  following  oath :  “  In  the  presence  of  Almighty 
“  God  I  solemnly  swear  to  give  evidence  fully  and  truly  as  to  what  I  know  relative 
“  of  the  case  of  No.  D.  No.  and  of  the  offence  charged.  So  help  me  God.” 

14.  The  accuser  shall  present  to  committee  the  name  of  witnesses  of  the 
alleged  offence,  who,  failing  to  attend  on  summons,  shall  be  deemed  “  disobedience 
of  order,”  and  the  witness  may  be  tried  therefore. 

15.  When  a  district  member  makes  charges  against  a  brother  within  his 
district  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  F.  0.  to  appoint  a  trial  committee 
from  the  D.  or  D.’s  nearest  the  accused. 

16.  A  member  publicly  convicted  of  felony  shall  be  forthwith  expelled. 

17.  All  appeals  to  the  Law  Courts  either  for  the  custody  of  funds  or  any 
other  matter  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regularly  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Y.  C.  are  prohibited.  Members  of  the  V.  C.  so  offending  shall  be  expelled. 

Article  XXIV. 

Sec.  1.  The  military  department  shall  be  a  special  organisation  under  the 
direct  and  supreme  control  of  F.  C.  They  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
the  necessary  officers  and  otherwdse  enact  such  laws  for  its  good  government  as 
to  them  may  seem  necessary. 


Article  XXY. 

Sec'.  1.  No  part  of  this  constitution  shall  be  annulled  or  amended  except  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  convention. 

43.273.  Were  you  appointed  to  any  office  in  that  organisation  ?— Yes. 

43.274.  What  ? — That  of  senior  guardian. 

43.275.  Of  what? — Camp  463. 

43.276.  AYhere  was  Camp  463  situated  ? — Braidwood,  Illinois. 
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43.277.  Do  you  still  hold  that  position  ? — I  do. 

43.278.  Is  the  camp  numbered  the  same  number  now,  or  is  it  a  different  number  ? _ 

121  to-day. 

43,279..  Are  you  elected  at  periods,  and  if  so,  at  what  periods? — Annuall/.  At  the 
first  meeting  in  February,  the  first  Monday  ;  that  will  be  yesterday. 

43.280.  Have  you  received  the  documents  which  are  issued  from  the  executive 
body  ? — Yes. 

43.281.  I  have  to  refer  to  them  personally  in  some  cases  ;  have  you  the  originals, 

and  m  other  cases  have  you  only  copies? — In  some  cases  I  have  the  originals  in 
otners  copies.  .  °  ’ 

43.282.  Just  say  why  you  are  not  able  to  have  the  originals  in  every  case  ? — Certain 

documents  that  were  sent  from  the  secretary  of  the  F.  C.  were  accompanied  by  an 
instruction  that  the  document  should  be - 

(Sii  Charles  Russell .)  Where  is  the  instruction  ? 

43,28.3.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Was  the  instruction  in  writing,  or  was  the  instruction 
given  verbally  ? — Printed  with  each  one,  sir. 

<  4p84-  Instruction  printed  with  each  one  that  what  ?— That  the  document,  on  beino- 
read  twice  to  the  organisation,  should  be  returned  to  the  secretary  of  the  organisation, 
and  a  receipt  sent  therefor ;  in  other  cases  that  the  document  after  being  read  twice 
°rgamsation,  should  be  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the  organisation. 
4d,28o.  bo  that  m  cases  in  which  that  instruction  had  to  be  carried  out,  you  are  not 
able  to  produce  the  original  documents  ? — No,  sir. 

43,286.  From  1875  to  1877  what  was' the  work  of  this  organisation  ?— Increasing 
the  organisation,  subscribing  money,  attending  meetings,  shipping  arms  to  Ireland 
thlnullIoVth?raCCredlfced  agents  t0  tke  organisation.  That  is  about  all. 
that  period^  J0U  anythiDg  t0  do  with  anF  Part  of  that  work  ?— Personally  none,  at 

43.288.  You  only  knew  of  it  as  a  member  of  the  organisation  ?— Yes. 

43.289.  Did  you  know  Rossa  ? — Yes. 

43.290.  Personally  l— Yes. 

Iq’oqo*  A^aS  ^ossa  a  member  of  the  Y.  C.  ? — He  was  at  that  time. 

43,292.  At  what  time?— until  the  year  1876,  when  he  was  expelled  from 
organisation.  1 

date’293’  JUSt  Say  tLe  reaS°n  Whj  WaS  exPelled 1  should  like  to  correct 

43,294.  Yes  ;  what  correction  do  you  wish  to  make  ?— His  expulsion  from  th 
organisation  did  not  occur  in  1876 — it  occurred  in  the  year  1882. 

43.290.  I  hen  I  will  not  ask  you  the  cause  of  his  expulsion.  I  will  come  to  that  i 
order  of  date  Was  there  a  fund- 1  am  speaking  of  what  you  know  as  a  member  c 
the  organisation — called  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — Yes. 

S  ou?'  a  W- re  the  trustees  of  fhnt  fund  ?— At  what  date  ? 

Nobody'  ^  Apnl  1877’  0r  ratker’  1  ask’  wko  kad  been  trustee  up  to  1877  ?- 

43,298.  Were  trustees  appointed  in  1877  ? — Yes. 

II1  wkat  montk  • — t  think  in  the  month  of  August,  or  later. 

4.;,-->ua  However,  some  time  in  the  year  1877  ? — Yos. 

B  "carilott Wh0  W6re  th<3  trusfcees?— John  J-  Breslin,  John  Devoy,  and  Williar 

43,302.  Is  that  Dr.  Carroll  ?— Yes ;  James  Reynolds. 

4.,, 303.  Anybody  else  ?— O’Donovan  Rossa,  Austin  Ford.  I  am  giving  you  thes 
from  memory  entirely.  6  *  J 

noS304'  D°  y°U  remember  an?  other3  Not  without  refreshing  my  memory  by  m; 

tu’unc  at  anything  you  have  got  ? — I  have  no  notes. 

43,3Ub.  My  Fords,  I  shall  bo  able  to  prove  this  by  another  document  later  on.  D. 
you  remember  the  name  of  Thomas  Clarke  Looby  ?— Thomas  Clarke  Looby  was  oue  o; 

lo’ona*  wrkeT7Wa8  Burke  a  trustee ?— Yes,  Thomas  Francis  Burke, 
tho'v.  C.'  ?— ITl  of°heemawere.  “  J°U  haV°  of  ambers  o 
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43.309.  Under  whose  control  was  this  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — Under  the  control  of 
the  trustees  officially. 

43.310.  And  subject  to  any  direction  by  any  member  of  the  Clan-na-gael  or  V.  C.  ? 
— Not  officially  at  that  time. 

43.311.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — In  the  call  published  by 
Patrick  Ford  and  O’ Donovan  Rossa  when  it  was  first  raised,  it  was  to  be  used  for 
skirmishing  purposes,  to  strike  at  the  enemy  when  and  where  the  opportunity  presented 
itself. 

43.312.  Was  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  used  to  strike  the  enemy  specified  or 
not  ?  — In  indefinite  terms. 

43.313.  Not  definitely? — Not  definitely,  but  readily  understood. 

43.314.  Did  you  yourself  know — did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  as  a  member  of  the 
organisation  of  the  Clan-na-gael  or  V.  C. — of  any  discussion  about  this  Skirmishing 
Fund  in  the  year  1877  ? — In  the  year  1879,  in  the  organisation  there  was  considerable 
discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  public  press. 

43.315.  What  public  press — first  identify  the  papers  if  you  please? — The  “Irish 
W orld,”  that  was  the  only  organ  at  that  time. 

43.316.  In  the  year  1879  were  any  envoys  sent  over  to  Ireland? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Does  he  know  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  ? 

43.317.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  ask  him.  I  will  put  the  question  every  time  if 
you  like.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  envoys  were  sent  over  ? — 
Yes. 

43.318.  Who  were  they  ? — John  Devoy  and  General  Millan. 

43.319.  What  were  they  sent  for  ? — One  was  the  military  envoy  and  the  other  was 
the  civil  envoy,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  organisation  in  Ireland  and  to  make 
the  usual  report  at  the  coming  convention  to  be  held  in  Wickesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  in 
August  1879. 

- 43;320.  What  organisation  in  Ireland  ? — The  I.  R.  B. 

43.321.  Were  the  members  of  the  I.  R.  B.  and  U.  B.  connected  in  any  way  ? — Yes, 
they  were  one. 

43.322.  One  organisation,  but  the  U.  B.  was  the  name  in  America,  and  the  I.  R.  B. 
the  name  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

43.323.  Were  the  members  interchangeable  ? — Yes,  by  a  system  of  transfer. 

43.324.  Was  any  sum  of  money  devoted  to  this  visit  of  Devoy  and  General  Millan  ? 
—Yes. 

43.325.  How  much? — 10,000  dollars  and  a  further  sum  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
official  report.  Other  reports  were  not  made  public  in  an  official  manner  to  the 
organisation,  and  would  only  come  to  the  knowledge  of  delegates  in  secret  convention, 
and  from  the  information  furnished  there,  my  copies,  which  I  produce,  are  a  face  simile 


thereof. 

43.326.  From  what  fund  was  this  10,000  dollars  taken  ? — There  was  a  sum  of  10,000 
dollars  taken  for  this  purpose  from  the  well-known  Skirmishing  Fund. 

43.327.  The  one  you  have  already  referred  to? — Yes. 

43.328.  Previous  to  Devoy ’s  going,  had  you  talked  with  him  at  all  yourself  ?— No. 

43.329.  Only  just  answer  this  question,  yes  or  no.  Had  Devoy  written  in  America 
on  the  Irish  land  question  ? — Previous  to  his  departure  ? 

43,33Q,  Yes  ? — Not  to  mv  knowledge. 

43.331.  Did  you  yourself  see  any  of  Devoy’s  communications  to  either  the  Irish 
newspapers  or  any  organs  in  Ireland  or  England  ? — Personally,  no. 

43.332.  Did  you  know — I  want  just  to  get  the  negative  or  affirmative,  one  way  or 
other,  what  policy  Devoy  had  been  preaching  prior  to  his  going  ? — Active  warfare. 

43.333.  As  I  understand,  if  there  was  an  actual  publication  or  announcement  by 
Devoy  contemporaneously  with  his  visit,  you  do  not  know  of  it  yourself  ?  — During  his 
visit,  sir  ? 

Yes  ? — No. 

Did  Mr.  Davitt  come  to  America  at  any  time  ? — Yes,  in  1878,  and  again 


43.334. 

43.335. 
in  1880. 

43.336. 
43,337 


Did  you  see  him  in  1878  ? — I  did. 

Where  ? — In  Chicago,  Illinois. 

43,338.  Were  you  present  at  any  meetings  in  which  Mr.  Davitt  took  part  ? — No,  not 
at  that  data. 
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I  am  speaking  of  this  date  solely  now,  if  you  please. 

[Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  1878. 

[The  Attorney- General.)  Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  arranged,  or  do  you  know  first  who  Mr.  Davitt  met  in  America 
besides  seeing  you  ? 

[Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Does  he  know  of  his  own  knowledge  ? 

43,339-41.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  I  will  ask  him  ?— Not  all  that  he]met  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

43.342.  Tell  me  whom  you  saw  Mr.  Davitt  with,  during  that  visit  to  America  ? — I  saw 
him  with  P.  W.  Dunn,  Colonel  William  J.  Chugeir. 

43.343.  Anybody  else  ? — At  that  time,  no. 

43.344.  Did  Mr.  Davitt  attend  any  meetings  in  America  at  this  time  in  that  year? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

43.345.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  me  at  present  whether  or  not  there  are  any  reports 
of  meetings  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  in  the  year  1878  ? — Not  in  1878. 

43.346.  I  am  coming  back  to  Mr.  Davitt  presently.  Did  you  see  Devoy  after  his 
return  from  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

43.347.  When  did  Devoy  return  from  Ireland  ? — He  returned  from  Ireland  in  the 
month  of  July. 


43.348.  The  year  ? — 1879. 

43.349.  Did  you  have  any  communication  yourself  with  Devoy  after  his  return  ? — 


No. 


43.350.  Do  you  remember  any  demonstration  being  held  ? — After  his  return? 

43.351.  Yes,  or  was  there  a  demonstration? — In  the  year  1879  there  occurred  the 
-annual  convention  of  the  secret  revolutionary  organisation  at  Wickesbarre. 

43.352.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  Clan-na-gael  ? — Yes. 

43.353.  You  mean  the  same  thing — Y.  C.  or  Clan-na-gael  ? — Yes. 

43.354.  Where  was  that? — At  Wickesbarre,  Pennsylvania. 

43.355.  When  was  that? — I  think  on  the  9th  August  1879. 

43.356.  Who  was  there  ?  — A  delegate  from  every  camp  of  good  standing  in  the 


United  States  of  Canada,  also  ex  officio  all  members  of  the  executive  body,  and  the 


envoys  that  had  been  in  Ireland. 

43.357.  By  the  envoys  who  had  been  to  Ireland,  you  mean  Millan  and  Devoy  ? — Yes. 

43.358.  Did  you  attend  ? — Not  as  a  delegate. 

43.359.  Were  you  there  ? — I  was  in  the  vicinity. 

43,36'  .  You  mean  you  did  not  attend  the  meeting? — No. 

43.361.  You  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  did  not  attend  the  meeting  ? — Yes. 

43.362.  Did  you  receive,  after  that  convention,  a  report  of  the  delegates  presented 
to  the  executive  body  ? — Tes,  I  received  an  official  copy  in  my  capacity  as  senior 
guardian. 

43.363.  That  is  to  say,  you  being  senior  guardian  of  the  camp,  the  name  of  which 
I  forget  ? — 463,  known  as  the  Emmet  Club. 

43.364.  Do  you  produce  it  ? — I  do. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  ask  your  Lordship  whether  this  is  admissible  ? 

[The  President.)  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

[Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Very  well,  my  Lord.  [The  document  ivas  handed  to  the  witness.) 

43.365.  [The  Attorney -General.)  Is  that  the  original  or  a  copy  ? — This  is  not  the 
document. 

43.366.  Just  get  the  right  document  please.  Is  that  the  document  or  not? — This  is 
not  the  official  copy  which  you  asked  for. 

43.367.  What  is  that? — This  is  an  exact  copy  not  published  in  the  official  copy,  but 
distributed  and  destroyed  afterwards — the  report  of  John  Devoy,  known  as  Mr.  Jones, 
the  envoy  to  Ireland,  not  included  in  the  official  printed  report. 

43.368.  You  have  the  document  I  wish  to  get.  Are  those  the  official  proceedings  ? 
[handing  some  other  documents  to  the  witness ] — Yes. 

43.369.  Did  you  also  receive,  as  the  senior  guardian,  the  document  of  which  that  is 
a  copy,  the  original  of  which  was  destroyed  ? — Yes. 

43.370.  When  did  you  take  the  copy  ? — Immediately  after  receiving  it. 

43.371.  Where? — The  first  favourable  opportunity  in  my  office. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  This  is  to  the  executive  body  of  the  United  Brotherhood. 

a  55696.— Ev.  45.  C 


[The  document  ivcls  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

To  the  F.C.  of  the  Y.C. — 

Gentlemen,  in  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  jour  body  on  the 
24th  November  1878,  I  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  10th  of  December  last  to  attend  a 

meeting  of  the  S.  C.  of  the  I.  R.  B.  to  be  held  in - ,  early  in  January,  for  the 

purpose  of  further  consolidating  the  union  between  the  Y.  0.  and  the  I.  R.  B., 
and  devising  some  means  of  perfecting  the  work  of  preparation  for  a 
revolutionary  struggle  in  Ireland,  was  selected,  as  you  are  aware,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  member  of  the  S.  C.  as  being,  from  the  many  incon¬ 
veniences  attendant  upon  such  gatherings  under  tbe  shadow  of  the  British 
flag,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  away  from  home  and  business  at 
that  period  of  the  year,  the  members  of  the  S.  C.  were  unable  to  come  together  till 
January  19th,  when  a  full  meeting  took  place.  The  seven  provinces  into  which 
the  I.  R.  B.  is  divided,  viz.,  Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster,  Connaught,  North  of 
England,  South  of  England,  and  Scotland,  were  represented,  and  the  four  members 
not  representing  provinces  were  all  present.  I  found  them  to  be  a  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  body  of  intelligent  men,  mostly  young,  but  having  among  them  a  few 
who  have  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  Ireland,  and  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  their  fellow  countrymen  at  home  and  abroad.  At  least  two  of  those 
present  had  been  identified  with  the  ’48  movement,  while  in  the  case  of  the  young 
men  their  connexion  with  the  national  cause  dates  back  10  or  12  years,  so  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  experience  in  the  work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.  So  far 
as  honesty  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  Ireland  are  concerned  I  felt  there  was 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  I  do  not  think  any  set  of  men  could  be  got 
together  having  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  movement  at  home,  its 
“  personal,”  its  capabilities,  and  its  wants.  I  have  since  satisfied  myself  by 
actual  contact  with  the  local  officers,  and  the  rank  and  file  that  they  possess,  the 
confidence  of  the  organisation  throughout  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland.  As 
the  representative  of  the  Y.  C.  I,  was  allowed  to  be  present  during  the  whole 
meeting,  which  lasted  a  whole  week,  and  one  of  the  home  members  of  the  R.  D.  was 
also  present.  As  you  have  already  received,  in  letters  written  at  the  time,  full 
particulars  of  all  tbat  occurred,  I  will  merely  recapitulate  here  the  principal 
features  of  the  meeting,  and  the  results  arrived  at.  Each  provincial  member 
handed  in  reports  of  the  condition  and  standing  of  the  organisation  in 
his  province,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  reported  for  their  departments  exactly  as 
at  F.  C.  meetings,  and  the  executive  of  the  S.  0.  rendered  an  account  of  the  work 
done  on  behalf  of  the  general  body  since  the  last  full  meeting.  Full  explanations 
were  given  of  the  various  difficulties  which  beset  the  organisation  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  real  state  of  the  movement  was  laid  bare  before  me. 
There  was  no  disposition  whatever  to  hide  the  shortcomings  of  individuals,  no 
pretence  of  having  a  really  powerful  organisation  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
all  seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  steady  quiet  determination  \to~\  persevere  in  the 
good  work  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  The  story  I  heard  was  painful  and  encourag- 
rng  at  the  same  time — painful  from  the  fact  that  all  the  sources  of  trouble,  all 
the  elements  of  discord  and  of  danger,  were  inside  the  national  movement,  and 
encouraging  because  in  spite  of  the  most  persistent  efforts  to  create  disunion  and 
distrust  in  spite  of  open  denunciation  and  private  double  dealing  and  deceit  upon  the 
part  of  men  from  whom  active  co-operation  were  expected,  the  I.  R.  B.  as 
reorganised  on  the  elective  principle  after  the  disastrous  attempt  of  March  1867, 
had  survived  the  conspiracy  for  its  destruction,  and  come  out  of  the  ordeal 
twenty-five  thousand  strong,  while  its  enemies  and  traducers  had  utterly 
failed  to  create  a  rival  organisation.  It  was  plain  to  me  that  supposing 
the  reports  presented  to  be  reasonably  correct,  or  even  placing  the  organisation 
under  the  S.  C.  at  a  much  lower  figure,  there  was  a  good  nuclens  in  the  country 
around  which  a  powerful  movement  could  be  built  up  in  time  by  steady 
work  and  the  continuance  of  the  existing  harmony  and  mutual  support 
between  the  I.  R.  B.  and  the  Y.  C.  I  was  assured  that  the  men  who  followed 
Mr.  Stephens  only  numbered  a  few  hundred — a  statement  which  has  been 
confirmed  everywhere  I  went — and  that  these  few  were  influenced  by  the  reports 
continually  reported  from  America  by  members  of  the  F.  B.,  who  also  belonged 
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to  the  V.  C.,  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  V.  C.  were  in  favour  of  Mr.  S.,  and 
only  waiting  for  the  convention  to  spurn  the  F.  C.,  who  it  was  said  misrepresented 
the  feelings  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  to  place  the  “  old  man  ”  once  more  at 
the  head  of  the  movement.  Repeated  assurances,  I  was  informed,  had  been 
sent  to  Ireland  that  the  V.  C.  would  send  no  more  money  to  the  S.  0.,  but 
that  as  soon  as  the  “  old  man  ”  came  into  power  unlimited  supplies  would  be 
forthcoming.  The  characters  of  the  F.  C.  were  attacked  in  the  most  scurrilous 
manner,  and  copies  of  American  newspapers  containing  attacks  on  the  national 
movement  or  a  portion  of  it  were  scattered  broadcast  throughout  Ireland.  A 
regular  propaganda  of  disorder  and  sometimes  slander  was  carried  on  from 
America,  sometimes  anonymously,  and  sometimes  openly,  but  in  most  cases 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  such  documentary  evidence  as  would  bring  proof 
of  guilt  home  to  the  individuals  responsible.  This  naturally  did  much 
damage.  Our  people  are  peculiarly  subject  to  be  influenced  by  unsupported 
assertions  of  dishonesty,  and  even  where  the  men  could  not  be  induced  to 
join  a  rival  organisation  they  were  often  detached  for  a  time  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  S.  C.  by  these  means.  This  cowardly  and  dishonest  kind  of  warfare 
kept  the  officer  of  the  I.  R.  B.  in  constant  hot  water,  and  left  them  little  time  to 
spare  for  the  real  work  of  the  organisation.  In  many  instances  the  officers 
and  men  became  so  disgusted  that  they  ceased  work  entirely.  A  constant  source 
of  doubt  and  disturbance  was  the  existence  in  America,  under  the  leadership  of 
O’Donovan  Rossa,  of  a  remnant  of  the  F.  B.,  which,  from  its  constant  mention 
in  the  press,  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  influential  body  of  Irish  nationalists 
in  America.  This  organisation  had  some  time  ago  publicly  proclaimed  Mr.  S. 
the  head  of  the  whole  national  movement;,  ignoring  the  right  of  the  men  at  home 
to  choose  their  own  leaders  at  a  time  when  the  council  of  the  F.  B.  had  lost 
all  communication  with  the  organised  nationalists  in  Ireland,  and  when  most  of 
the  members  of  that  council,  being  members  of  the  Y.  C.,  were  fully  aware  of 
the  understanding  between  the  V.  C.  and  the  S.  0.  of  the  I.  R.  B.  The  funds 
of  the  F.  B.  were  sent  to  Mr.  S.,  who,  thus  encouraged,  proceeded  to  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  S.  C.,  and  endeavour  to  gain  over  the  rank  and  file  to  his 
own  personal  and  irresponsible  leadership.  Although  waited  upon  by  the 
secretary  of  the  S.  0.  and  offered  a  seat  on  that  body,  he  refused  all  connexion 
with  it,  and  regarded  the  offer  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  S.  C. 
With  the  money  supplied  by  the  F.  B.,  and  a  little  raised  among  a  few  lingering 
personal  followers  in  Ireland  and  England,  he  was  enabled  to  send  an  agent 
to  many  of  the  circles  in  Ireland,  who  in  the  most  positive  manner  assured 
the  men  that  the  great  majority  of  the  V.  C.  were  in  favour  of  restoring 
him  to  power,  and  that  he  had  already  gained  over  the  bulk  of  the 
men  in  every  other  part  of  Ireland.  The  members  of  the  S.  0.  were  strongly 
convinced  that  but  for  the  public  connexion  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  with  the  F.  B., 
his  repeated  public  statements  implying  that  the  V.  C.  was  “  doing  nothing  for 
Ireland,”  and  constant  inuendos  in  his  published  correspondence  against  the  V.  C., 
Mr.  S.  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  slightest  progress.  All  present  were 
individually  very  warm  friends  of  Mr.  O’D. 

43,372.  Who  is  Mr.  O’D.  ?  —  I  could  not  state  any  further  than  the  information  that 
gives. 

And  attributed  his  action  to  an  error  of  judgment  rather  [than]  to  any 
wilful  desire  to  do  harm,  but  they  were  positive  in  their  assertions  that  real  harm 
had  been  done  by  him.  This  harm  consisted  more  in  making  members  drop  away 
entirely  from  all  work  for  Ireland  than  in  gaining  adherents  for  Mr.  Stephens. 
About  this  time  (1877)  a  serious  quarrel  arose  throughout  the  organisation  with 
regard  to  Home  Rule,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  from  the  I.  R.  B.  of  several 
men  prominently  connected  with  the  Home  Rule  movement.  Some  of  these  men 
submitted  quietly,  and  others  commenced  a  war  to  the  knife  on  the  S.  C.,  and  after 
some  time  succeeded  in  inducing  the  North  of  England  division  of  the  I.  R.  B.  to 
secede.  A  man  from  the  North  of  England  was  then  sent  round  through  tlio 
circles  in  Ireland  to  induco  them  to  join  the  secession  or  to  overthrow  the 
existing  council.  This  man  assured  everyone  he  met  that  the  S.  C.  was  a  myth, 
having  no  organisation  behind  it,  and  that  everywhere  he  went  he  found  the 
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men  either  in  sympathy  with  the  North  of  England  or  working  with  Mr. 

n,  i  _  tta  fnilpd  utterly  in  netting  any  support,  as  I  have  since  found  by 

Stephens.  ,  same  Ground,  but  bis  statements  contributed  largely 

going  over  much  ot  the  same .  * couna,  u  g  Q  at  the  time  had  a  very 

member 'tor  the  province  ot  Munster  and  that 

nrorince  where  the  national  spirit  is  perhaps  stronger  and  more  Intel  .gent  than  m 
h  +i  ’  nf  Ireland  was  gradually  let  fall  into  a  state  of  partial  disorgan 

InPL  in  te  wTiorhf  alread?y  suffered  considerably  from  neglect  of 
locrofflceh  and  personal  squabbles,  an  utterly  incapable  and  unpopular  man  was 
elected  representative  for  the  province,  and  effectually  succeeded  in  disgusting  and 

SSe^om  ~ 

that  the  American  organisatioii  supimrtedMr.^Steiilieim,trans  erre^^^eir^a^^^^^ 

'of  Leinster, 

these  districts  was  almost  paralysed,  and  nature  from  contending 

repeated  visits  and  com— on. ^  a  conflicting,,  nature  ^  * 

factions,  who  all  claimed  to  be  worK.ng  n  p  S  000 

Leinster,  followed  Mr.  b.  ino  real vour  former  envov 
:r“;  Z  STtZlTll  found  exiting.  As  you  have 

Ln  informed  he  mi  Tt  S.t  « 

remX'h^tiuWoul  ?he  stfte  of  thin Ten 

who  had  been  for  «  few  months  Mowing  Mr.^  giving  in  numbers. 
The^  displaced  ^tentative',  however  wishing  to  be  -J.  Wrf 
Sd  rid"  mTs.™  now  c^nrsomeTwo  hundred  and  some  followers. n 

that  province.  Ao  firmly  believe  that  '.'  V  yjtii'i'v'l't  io  v  'c  All'll!.,? 

little  further  trouble  about  M*.S  You  are -also  a  ^  assistance  of 

-*«£- yon  are 

^ofz  =£§  athXth^  IX 

of  them  was  consideiably  shatte  y  to  ap  parties  concerned  was 

^effeirr/r^ 

of  over  40,000  men  acting  under  its  e  e, cted  |ifficultieB.  At 

efforts  to  arm  its  members  in  spite  of  the  the  difficulties 

the  beginning  of  last  year,  after  the  S.  ;  tp  confidence  of  many 

above-mentioned,  it  was  reduced  tc .about ,  24°00  men .the  conn  >  ^ 

of  its  members  greatly  shaken,  and  much  of  Faction,  personal 

past  years  badly  damaged  thioug  mg  officers,  internal  disunion, 

ambition,  blundering,  mtrusiyeness,  neg  e  destroyed  the  movement 

attacks  from  outside,  and  petty  intrigues,  ^d  “most lest™f  “  ;  d  a  finger 

during  a  period  when  the  ^3d : “have  advanced  ?he 

to  molest  it,  and  when  union  and  dlsclPdne  re-organised  S.  C.  had 

courtry  considerably  on  the  road  to  m  epenc  e  •  promise  of  support  from 
a  hard  task  before  it,  but  encouraged  by  the  promise^^ot^  ^  time  t0 

XUS  repair  J? ££  -“toe  S 

lemL”d  better^o^ndeavour  to^vel^into  a  solid  mass  toe  united  fragments  than 
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to  increase  its  size  by  the  addition  of  new  members.  Some  mistakes  were  made, 
but  upon  the  whole  the  action  of  the  S.C.  seemed  to  me  judicious  and  safe. 
Some  $17,000  had  been  sent  by  the  F.C.  ($10,000  came  from  the  National  fund 
for  arms)  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  arms  into  the  country,  but  it  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  R.D.  until  my  arrival  in  the  belief  that  the  machinery  of  the 
movement  had  undergone  too  great  a  strain  to  be  able  to  bear  much  pressure, 
and  the  hands  of  the  S.C.  were  too  full  with  the  work  of  restoration  to  allow  them 
to  undertake  any  more.  The  organisation  was  just  beginning  to  breathe  a  little 
freely,  and  to  feel  that  it  was  again  a  solid  living  body  when  I  arrived  to  confer 
with  the  S.C.  as  to  the  best  means  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigour  into  it.  After 
the  most  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  that  before  attempting  the 
introduction  of  arms  in  large  quantities  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  send  three 
or  four  competent  and  trusted  men  to  visit  the  circles  from  end  to  end  of 
the  organisation,  and  to  thoroughly  prepare  the  ground,  and  to  explain  to  the 
officers  and  men  by  word  of  mouth  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  and  the 
obligation  that  situation  imposed  upon  them.  This  would  require  the  outlay  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  but  the  work  could  not  have  been  done  by  letter  writing, 
and  I  undertook  that  the  F.  C.  would  place  a  sufficient  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the 
S.C.  to  meet  the  exigency.  This  promise  you  have  promptly  and  liberally 
carried  out,  and  the  result  is  not  alone  a  thorough  organisation  but  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  membership.  Before  I  started  on  my  return  to  America  new 
elections  had  taken  place  in  every  circle,  in  every  county,  in  every  province,  so 
that  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  every  officer  of  the  I.R.B.  has  been  either 
replaced  or  re-elected.  This  took  considerable  time  and  entailed  no  little  labour 
on  a  few  individuals,  but  the  result  is  fairly  satisfactory,  and  I  can  safely  say  that 
the  national  movement  once  more  throbs  with  a  healthy  and  vigorous  life.  At  the 
meetings  of  the  S.C.  long  and  earnest  discussions  took  place  on  the  vital  question 
of  arming  the  men  for  the  final  struggle,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  large 
number  of  men  to  pay  for  their  own  rifles  was  clearly  demonstrated.  As  the 
funds  of  the  V.C.  would  not  go  very  far  in  supplying  arms  gratis,  and  very  many 
men  in  Ireland  can  afford  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  price,  I  agreed  on  behalf  of  the 
F.C.  that  rifles  should  be  supplied  at  the  rate  ;of  11.  each  to  the  men,  the  V.C. 
paying  the  balance  of  tho  price  and  defraying  all  costs  of  purchase,  storage, 
package,  and  transit,  and  that  where  goods  already  paid  for  by  the  men  are  lost 
in  transit  by  the  agents  employed,  a  fresh  supply  should  be  given  free.  At  the 
time  I  made  this  promise  I  understood  the  price  to  be  somewhatover  that  which  has 
been  since  paid,  but  as  the  arrangement  had  already  been  made  it  was  considered 
better  not  to  change  it.  Having  received  your  consent  to  this  arrangement  the 
necessary  preparations  to  carry  into  practical  effect  were  at  once  commenced. 
Considerable  difficulty  and  much  delay  were  experienced  in  getting  suitable 
agents,  but  in  time  all  was  set  in  motion,  and  for  the  first  time,  for  a  long  period, 
arms  of  a  good  quality  began  to  flow  into  Ireland  again.  The  men  had  got  out 
of  training  for  the  work,  and  everything  had  to  be  done  with  circumspection  lest 
a  hitch  at  the  outset  should  spoil  all.  Many  little  accidents  and  discouragements 
occurred,  but  by  slow  degrees  the  machinery  was  got  to  work  with  tolerable 
precision,  and  I  feel  confident  can  soon  be  trusted  to  move  at  a  more  rapid  pace. 
The  number  got  into  Ireland  previous  to  my  departure  was  very  small,  but  any 
attempt  to  run  them  in  more  rapidly  for  the  mere  sake  of  making  a  showing  for 
the  convention  would  be  fraught  with  danger.  In  fact,  too  rapid  motion  in  this 
particular  would  end  by  throwing  the  precious  articles  into  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary.  As  the  work  goes  on,  and  the  men  acquire  experience  in 
the  difficult  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that  several  thousand  can  be  safely  introduced 
in  a  year,  but  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  one  seizure  may  temporarily 
stop  the  supply.  By  purchasing  large  quantities  the  article  can  be  got  much 
cheaper,  and  as  I  left  arrangements  for  the  purchase  and  storage  in  a  safe  place 
of  10,000  was  being  made.  The  good  effects  of  this  are  already  visible,  and 
if  no  bad  mistakes  are  made,  and  the  V.C.  exerts  itself  in  earnest  to  push 
on  this  good  and  necessary  work,  the  brightest  futuro  is  before  us,  and 
we  shall,  I  hope,  live  to  see  at  least  the  military  honour  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  tarnished  by  two  bloodless  failures,  restored  to  its  old  and 
proud  position.  These  were  the  principal  transactions  of  the  meeting.  Of 
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the  minor  matters  discussed  and  acted  upon  I  have  already  informed  you, 
and  need  not  in  this  hurried  sketch,  intended  for  the  information  of  the 
convention,  notice  particularly,  especially  as  I  suppose  I  shall  he  questioned 
by  those  requiring  further  information.  Shortly  after  this  meeting  of  the 
S  C  the  papers  announced  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Stephens  in  America,  and  his 
statement  that  the  whole  I.R.B.  in  Ireland  had  acknowledged  him  as  the  head 
of  the  movement.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
this  utterly  unfounded  statement.  Notwithstanding  my  personal  opinion  of 
Mr  Stephens’  short-comings  as  a  leader,  I  would  prefer  to  consider  that  he 
had  not  lost  all  respect  for  the  truth,  and  that  the  petty  agents  representing  him 
in  Ireland  had  deceived  him.  Even  if  he  had  no  scruples  about  _  stating  a 
falsehood,  it  might  at  least  be  expected  that  he  would  not  tell  a  stupid  lie,  that 
one  day’s* investigation  in  any  part  of  Ireland  would  effectually  dispose  of,  but 
whoever  may  be  the  original  author,  or  whatever  the  cause  or  the  motive,  there 
never  was  a  more  ridiculously  false,  baseless,  utterly  untenable  statement  made 
bv  a  man  outside  a  lunatic  asylum.  If  he  had  merely  claimed  to  have  an 
organisation  of  his  own,  one  might  attribute  the  failure  to  discover  its  existence 
to&the  dexterity  of  its  members  in  keeping  their  secrets,  but  when  he  positively 
asserts  that  there  is  no  organisation  in  Ireland,  or  m  parts  of  it  except  his,  then  the 
demonstration  of  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  statement  becomes  a  simple  matter  of 
hearing  and  seeing.  To  say  nothing  of  previous  evidence  I  had  just  met  11  well- 
known  representative  nationalists,  who  had  lived  m  their  respective  localities  for 
vears  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  all  of  them  at  least  as  worthy  of  credit  as 
Mr  Stenhens  and  one  whose  bare  word  would,  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  know 
him  outweigh  Mr.  Stephen’s  oath,  and  they  had  pledged  their  faith  for  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  reports  presented  at  the  meeting  representing  the  order 
under  the  S.C.  as  about  25,000  strong.  Why  should  I  doubt  them  and  believe 
a  man  who,  to  my  own  personal  knowledge,  had  broken  his  plighted  word,  and 
violated  his  most  solemn  promise  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  his  best  friends  and  the  interest  of  the  cause  v  ere  at  stake.  I  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment,  and  direct  personal  examination  has  convinced  me  that  I  was 
right  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  here  to  Mr.  Stephen  s  action  m  America 
further  than  to  say  that  the  constant  repetition  of  the  assertion  that  he  had 
all  Ireland  at  his  back  in  speech,  letter,  and  newspaper  article,  while  it  simply 
filled  the  majority  with  disgust  at  the  reckless  lying  gaming  him  a  few  hundred 
adherents  throughout  the  country,  and  again  caused  trouble,  especially  m  rural 
districts.  The"  support  given  to  him  and  the  scarcely  disguised  attacks  on 
the  F  C  and  the  S  C  by  O’Donovan  Rossa  in  speeches  and  letters  published 
in  Ireland  and  America,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did  more  mischief  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  efforts  in  Stephens’  favour  put  together.  The  statement  published 
in  the  Irish  press  representing  O’Donovan  Rossa  as  stating  that  he  had  seen  and  exa¬ 
mined  the  evidence, and  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Stephens  assertions, 
was  particularly  mischievous,  inasmuch  as  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  truthful  man. 
I  hope  that  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  he  will  be  challenged  to  show 
what  these  pretended  statements  and  proofs  are.  I  a,m  prepared  at  any  moment 
to  go  before  an  investigating  committee  appointed  by  the  convention,  and  prove 
on  oath  that  no  such  evidence  exists,  and  that  the  statement  is  untrue  Passing 
by  several  letters  of  minor  importance  which,  were  published  in  the  Irishman, 
and  which  advocated  Mr.  Stephens’  cause,  and  attacked  the  S.C.  anil  F.C.  lather 
by  insinuation  than  by  direct  statement,  I  will  come  to  one  so  utterly  reckless 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  “Irishman”  was  afraid  to  publish  it,  but  the  contents 
of  which  were  laid  before  the  executive  of  the  S.C  This  letter  contained  a 
sketch  of  the  places  visited  by  the  writer  in ’64  and  65  and  in  the  most  open 
manner  named  the  men  he  met  as  being  connected  with  the  movement.  He 
appealed  to  any  of  these  men  who  might  still  be  living  to  write  to  him,  and  let 
bim  know  whether  they  were  in  favour  of  Stephens  or  not  thus  exposing  their 
connexion  with  an  illegal  society.  He  gave  as  his  reason  for  this  demand  that 
between  “  executives  ”  and  “  councils  ”  there  was  nothing  but  confusion,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  how  the  men  at  home  stood.  He  also  enclosed  for  publication  a 
copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Stephens  m  which  he  accused  the  late 
envoy  of  being  a  liar,  merely  drawing  the  pen  lightly  over  his  name  so  that 
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anyone  in  the  printing  office  could  read  it.  This  would  be  evidence  enough 
to  convict  the  envoy  of  treason-felony,  if  found  in  the  British  Dominions. 
This  circular  exposed  the  Y.  C.,  and  attacked  both  the  F.  C.  and  the  S.  C., 
but  Mr.  O’D.  sent  it  to  the  “  Irishman  ”  on  the  plea  that  he  had  received  it 
from  a  newspaper  man,  and  that  it  was  therefore  no  longer  a  secret.  In  some 
of  his  letters  published  in  the  “  Irishman  ”  pointed  allusions  were  made  to  the 
presence  of  an  agent  in  Ireland,  and  saying  he  was  asked  not  to  do  anythin^  in 
the  “  Skirmishing  ”  line  lest  he  should  spoil  the  beautiful  work  which  he  was  told 
was  going  on  there.  The  whole  tone  of  his  correspondence  was  calculated  to 
create  dissent  in  the  S.  C.  and  the  F.  C.,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  British 
authorities  to  the  work  of  the  revolutionary  organisation  in  Ireland.  I  regret  to 
have  to  call  attention  to  the  mischief  done  by  a  man  who  has  worked  hard° in  the 
past,  and  for  whom  I  would  much  rather  say  a  good  word,  but  I  consider  my 
duty  to  the  National  cause  requires  it.  No  man  must  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
he  is  privileged  to  remain  in  the  national  party  while  endeavouring  to  upset  its 
work,  or  that  its  policy  has  to  be  dictated  by  his  whims  and  caprices.  I  would 
have  returned  to  America  much  sooner,  but  for  the  necessity  of  counteracting 
the  mischief  done  by  the  reckless  and  utterly  false  statement  made  by  Mr! 
Stephens  and  his  friends  in  America  and  copied  into  the  Irish  press.  Although 
warned  from  America  that  my  whereabouts  was  well  known  to  men  who  woidd 
not  scruple  to  expose  it.  I  determined  with  the  permission  and  authority  of  the  S.C. 
to  proceed  to  Ireland,  so  that  I  might  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  whole 
movement,  and  be  able  to  report  to  the  convention  the  exact  state  of  things  I  should 
find  to  exist  there.  I  landed  on  April  1st,  and  after  consultation  with  the  chairman, 
secretary,  and  some  other  members  of  the  S.C.,  I  proceeded  to  visit  localities  where 
mischief  was  being  done,  and  where  it  was  considered  my  presence  would  be 
most  useful.  The  holding  of  a  county  meeting  to  elect  a  new  county  centre  was 
the  best  opportunity  to  meet  the  men  who  could  speak  for  their  districts,  and 
then,  when  opportunity  offered,  the  rank  and  file  were  visited  at  their  circle 
meetings.  These  were  held  at  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places  and  in  all  kinds 
of  weathers,  and  as  but  little  previous  notice  had  been  given  to  the  men  I  was 
enabled  to  see  them  just  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  transacting  their  regular 
business.  A  visit  to  every  circle  would  take  considerably  over  12  months,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  take  a  few  here  and  there  at  random,  but  I  always  did  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  much  preparation  being  made  for  the  visit.  County 
meetings  followed  each  other  so  closely  (it  being  the  time  called  for  by  the 
constitution)  that  I  was  obliged  to  travel  very  rapidly  and  to  confine  my 
inspection  of  circles  to  a  few  in  each  case.  I  began  with  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and 
Clare,  and  continued  my  tour  till  I  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  organi¬ 
sation  in  all  of  the  seven  provinces.  I  frequently  returned  to  to  be  present 

at  meetings  of  the  executive  of  the  S.C.,  and  reported  the  result  of  my  visits 
with  whatever  recommendations  I  thought  the  situation  demanded.  These  were 
always  favourably  considered,  and  in  many  cases  I  visited  the  same 
locality  more  than  once,  and  was  made  the  instrument  of  carrying  out 
necessary  reform.  Besides  county  and  circle  meetings  I  attended  provincial 
conventions  in  Munster,  Ulster,  Connaught,  North  of  England,  and  South  of 
England,  and  local  district  meetings  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Derry,  Ennis, 
Glasgow,  Dundalk,  and  other  towns.  I  also  personally  visited  many  old  members 
of  the  I.R.B.  who  had  ceased  to  work,  with  a  view  to  inducing  them  to  rejoin, 
and  in  many  instances  succeeded,  but  I  may  here  state  that  although  the  support 
of  old  members  is  always  useful,  I  found  the  bone  and  smew,  and  to  a  large  extent 
the  intelligence  of  the  organisation,  in  young  men  who  have  grown  up  since  ’67, 
and  whose  ardour  has  not  been  damped  by  the  failure.  I  was,  however,  glad 
to  find  many  veterans  of  ’65  still  in  harness,  and  especially  in  the  north  in  position 
of  trust.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  also  to  report  that  I  found  many  former 
members  of  the  V.C.  working  as  officers  of  the  I.R.B.,  though  the  majority  of 
returned  Irish  Americans  fight  shy  of  the  risks  of  revolutionary  work  in  Ireland. 
Ten  cents  a  week  is  a  small  sacrifice  compared  to  the  chances  of  imprisonment, 
as  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  many  of  Mr.  Stephens’  New  York  supporters,  who, 
when  in  Ireland  kept  their  skirts  carefully  clear  of  Fenianism,  and  now  from  their 
safe  quarters  in  Academy  Hall  would  impose  a  repudiated  leader  on  men  with 
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necks  in  the  halter  in  Ireland.  With  regard  to  the  workings  of  the 
organisation  I  found  in  the  rural  districts  a  great  tendency  to  loose¬ 
ners  and  a  great  want  of  system.  The  people  are  naturally  easy 
e-oinff  and  careless  themselves,  while  rather  exacting  with  regard  to  their 
leaders  They  expect  too  much  from  the  S.C.,  and  do  not  stop  to  inquire 
whe?e  the  resources  are  to  come  from  to  accomplish  all  they  expect  from  it 
Tt  will  take  lone;  training  to  make  the  I.R.B.,  as  a  whole,  a  self-reliant,  self  . 
supporting  organisation,  and  to  make  the  members  in  the  rural  districts  under¬ 
stand  that  much  more  is  necessary  to  sustain  a  great  political  movement  than  a 

mere  willingness  to  risk  life  and  liberty.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  regular 
subscriptions  from  country  members,  though  when  times  are  good,  which  is  fa 
from  being  the  case  at  present,  they  are  very  ready  to  pay  for  a  rifle ;  in  the 
towns  the  men  are  more  regular;  and  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  owing  to  past 
misfortunes,  the  organisation  is  only  making  a  new  beginning,  but  with  every 
prospect  of  success .  Belfast,  Limerick,  Derry,  and  Glasgow,  I  found  to  be  doing 
vervPcreditably,  but  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  London,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham, 
fell  very  short  of  what  I  anticipated.  With  present  prospects  and  management 
I  hope  to  see  Dublin  and  Cork  in  a  flourishing  condition  before  twelve  months, 
and  even  at  present  the  quality  of  members  m  both  places  is  of  the  very  best 
When  Leinster  and  Munster  shall  have  been  thoroughly  re-organised  which  will 
take n  some  time,  I  hope  to  see  50,000  good  members  “lone 

and  I  should  not  care  to  see  many  more.  In  Ulster,  Connaught,  iip_ 
nerary  and  Clare,  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  are  small  farmers  or  farmers 
sons  ^and  on  the  whole  there  is  a  much  better  representation  than  m  65 
T  aWl  to  be  able  to  report  also  the  presence  m  the  organisation  and  m 
In?tingT  s  of  trust  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  landed  gentry,  a  few  professional 
P  b  j  „  laro-e'  sprinkling  of  comfortable  business  men.  If  the  good  work 
“oes  on  and  faction  is  effectually  crushed,  I  look  for  large  accessions  fr°m  these 
classes,  who  are  now  decidedly  more  inclined  towards  the  national  clause  than  a 

“Lforekavhmfwas  enabled  [to  attend]  a  few  meetings  of  the  newly  elected 
o  r  through  whose  permission  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  full  and  complete 
retains  of  the  numerical,  financial,  and  military  standing  of  the  the  copies 

of  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  S.C.,  and  the  vouchers  of  “one? 
Id  arms  recently  -eceived  from  the  V.C.,  which  I  herewith  present.  At  this 
meetin^the  good  understanding  with  the  Y.C.  was  confirmed,  a  vacancy  on  the 

R  D  filled  the  military  scheme  of  General - discussed,  a  committee 

riintpd  to  amend  the  constitution,  and  other  important  business  transacted. 
rT  for  the  necessity  of  hurrying  off  to  attend  the  convention  I  would  have 
Gained  another  month,  when  I  hSped  to  have  still  better  news  to  report.  Since 
rfma  f  n-  ill  Tanuarv  as  you  will  observe  by  the  reports  I  present,  there  has 
h  P^n  inLaseJof  over  4,000  members  and  140  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  men, 
btTnf  500  in  the  possession  of  the  S.C.  The  outlay  to  secure  this  result  has 
been  heavy,  and  labour  incurred  very  severe,  but  I  hope  it  will  give  satisfaction 

to  the  Y.C.,  &c.  &c.  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 

John  Devoy.” 

43,373.  You  produced  this  published  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of 

18439,374.YThat  of  course  does  not  contain  that  document  of  which  you  have  a  copy  ? 

43*, *375.  I  put  this  in.  There  is  a  great  deal  I  have  to  call  attention  to  afterwards, 
but  I  do  not  propose  to  read  it  now. 

(?;£  fZeUAZ«n-Gmeral.)  It  would  take  me  a  day  to  read  it.  I  will  call 
F’f  t'  S  narts  whteh  I  shall  examine  upon  presently.  At  page  4  there  is  a  list 
f  t^detegates  elected  by  their  several  D.’s.  I  think  you  told  us  D.  was  camp.  You 
not fleeted as  a  delegate  for  your  camp.  Did  you  go  there  in  any  official 

capamty^or^h^  ag , — Member  of  the  Military  Board. 
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43.378.  Now  mention  the  names  of  the  list  of  delegates  which  you  will  find  are  of 
importance  ? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  understood  the  gentleman  he  was  not  at  the  meeting. 

43.379.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that.  I  was  asking 

whether  you  went  to  the  convention  in  any  official  capacity,  and  I  understood  you  to 
you  went  as  a  member  of  the  Military  Board  ? — I  had  no  right  to - 

43.380.  You  did  not  go  to  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  at  all  ? — No. 

43.381.  Now,  my  Lord,  in  the  list  of  delegates  the  names  I  have  to  call  your 
attention  to  with  reference  to  the  further  evidence  are — I  will  not  read  them  all,  but 
they  are  on  pages  4  and  5 — John  L  Breelin,  W.  J.  Burns,  M.  Bolland.  I  do  not 
know  which  is  Dr.  Carroll.  What  is  Dr.  Carroll’s  Christian  name  ? — William  B. 

43.382.  Then  O’Meagher  Condon,  John  P.  Egan,  Patrick  J.  Foley,  James  F. 
Gallagher,  W.  J.  Hynes,  John  Began,  Jeremiah  O’Donovan  Rossa,  and  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Brennan,  whose  initials  are  not  given,  at  the  end — J.  P.  Egan  is  not 
Patrick  Egan — that  comes  later.  I  do  not  say  that  is  the  only  list  of  delegates  whose 
names  become  material ;  but  those  are  the  only  ones  that  occur  to  me  at  the  present 
time.  About  page  12,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  resolution  of  brother  Hynes  that  the  “  object 
“  of  this  organisation  is  the  complete  political  independence  of  Ireland  (that  is  in 
“  cypher)  under  a  Republican  form  of  Government,  with  full  civil  and  religious  liberty 
“  guaranteed  to  all  of  her  inhabitants,  and  the  only  policy  which  it  believes  will  attain 
“  this  end  is  by  force  of  arms.”  That  resolution  was  adopted  in  preference  to  a 
previous  one.  The  previous  one  seems  to  be  a  resolution  that  the  section  of  the  old 
constitution,  ending  with  the  words  “  denomination,”  be  altered,  I  could  not  refer  to 
that  without  reading  the  other  resolution. 

( The  President.)  All  that  seems  important,  is  the  list  of  delegates. 

43.383.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  there  are  several  resolutions  on  one  matter 
I  want  to  call  attention  to.  Who  was  the  Z  did  you  say  ? — The  Treasurer. 

43.384.  Z  is  Treasurer? — Yes. 

43.385.  Z  of  the  F.C.  of  the  Y.C.  That  would  be  the  treasurer  of  the  executive 
body  of  the  Irish  Brotherhood,  do  you  know  who  the  treasurer  was  in  1879  ? — 
Mr.  MacMahon. 

43.386.  In  this  report  occurs  this  passage — 

“  The  occasional  seizure  of  arms  and  the  arrest  of  Nationalists  is  largely  the 
“  result  of  indiscretion  upon  the  part  of  some  parties  in  Ireland  giving 
“  information  to  the  enemy,  and  raising  a  smile  of  contempt  on  the 
“  countenance  of  our  enemies  in  a  country.” 

Then  occurs  this  passage — 

“  Discipline  of  the  strictest  kind  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  a  single 
“  occurrence  of  this  sort.” 

Then  occurs  a  passage  which  I  need  not  read  ;  and  then  they  say  : 

“  W e  cannot  therefore  be  too  cautious  in  our  every  movement,  not  a  mistake 
“  can  be  pardoned ;  this  time,  at  least,  let  us  strain  every  nerve  of  the  Irish  brain 
“  (that  is  in  cipher),  and  heart,  and  muscle  for  one  grand  and  united  struggle, 
“  and  if  any  of  us  feel  incapable  of  the  task,  the  duty  of  a  patriot  is  to  resign  at 
“  once  his  place  to  more  competent  minds.  It  is  almost  too  soon  to  even  draft 
“  a  plan  of  campaign,  but  when  the  time  does  come  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
“  me  that  it  should  cover  every  spot  where  the  power  of  our  people  can  be  felt. 
“  Simultaneously  with  the  occupation  of  Ireland  should  be  the  attraction  of  the 
“  enemy  in  England,  Australia,  and  in  India  (that  is  in  cipher),  if  possible.  The 
“  engagement  of  her  troops  to  keep  order  at  home  should  be  kept  up  as  long  as 
“  possible,  to  give  us  a  chance  to  build  up  and  entrench  in  Ireland.” 

I  will  hand  that  to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  but  will  you  mark  it  first.  ( The  document 
was  put  in  and  marked.)  What  was  the  R.D.  I  soe,  which  was  referred  to  in  this 
paper  ? — The  revolutionary  directory. 

43.387.  What  were  the  orders  ? — To  take  sole  charge  of  any  active  operations, 
shipments  of  arms,  and  directing  an  active  warfare  of  any  and  all  descriptions. 

43.388.  W as  there  any  explanation  of  what  active  warfare  was  ? — At  this  date  ? 

43.389.  Yes  ? — Waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity — England’s  difficulties — 
Ireland’s  opportunity — preparation, 
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43.390.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  before  I  go  to  the  next  year,  do  you  known  whether 
any  persons  were  despatched  to  Europe.  Speak  of  what  you  know  as  an  official  of  the 
organisation  in  connexion  with  the  shipment  of  arms  ? — I  did. 

43.391.  Who? — J.  J.  O’Kelly.  At  what  date? 

43.392.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  convention  following  the  Convention  of  1879  ? — 
Yes. 

43.393.  Is  that  correct  ? — That  is  correct. 

43.394.  Anybody  else  ? — At  that  time  as  an  agent  of  that  kind,  no. 

43.395.  When  you  say  Europe — I  believe  I  put  Europe  to  you — despatched  to  what 
place  or  what  parts  ? — As  the  accredited  agent  this  side  of  the  water. 

43.396.  England,  Ireland,  France,  or  where  ? — His  headquarters  would  be  probably 
in  France.  He  might  be  in  Antwerp,  might  be  all  round. 

43.397.  I  am  going  to  what  you  saw  of  Mr.  O’Kelly  afterwards.  I  will  ask  you 
about  that  presently.  Where  were  the  arms  to  be  shipped  from  ? — Some  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  England  and  shipped  from  this  country  to  Ireland. 

43.398.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this,  what  was  the  mission  which  you  say 
J.  J.  O’Kelly  was  dispatched  upon?— He  was  an  agent  of  the  organisation  for  the 
purpose  of  shipping  arms  into  Ireland. 

43.399.  Now,  under  whose  control  or  direction  did  these  agents  act  ? — The 
revolutionary  directory,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  F.C.,  the  executive  body. 

43.400.  Do  you  remember  who  were  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  directory  at 
that  time  ? — 1879  ? 

43.401.  Yes? — John  Devoy  was  one,  Michael  Boland  was  another.  Feeley,  I  would 
not  be  positive.  I  think  that  M.  C.  Feeley  of  Bochester  was  another.  I  would  not 
be  positive  though. 

43.402.  Feeley  ? — Yes. 

43.403.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  at  the  present  time.  You  do  not 
remember  any  more  ? — That  is  what  it  was.  That  is  all,  it  was  only  composed  of 
three,  that  is  all. 

43.404.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  at  any  time  with  Devoy  about  O’Kelly  ? — 
I  did. 

43.405.  What  was  it  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  ask  your  Lordship  whether  that  is  admissible,  a  conversation 
with  Devoy  about  O’Kelly. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  his  mission. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Whatever  it  is  with  reference  to,  I  submit  it  is  not  admissible. 

(The  President.)  Put  in  that  way,  as  a  mere  conversation,  no.  However,  suppose  it 
were  an  arrangement  between  them  to  do  something  in  connexion  with  the  movement, 
it  would  be  admissible. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  not  the  form  the  question  suggests,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  I  am  only  giving  that  as  an  example. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  But  that  is  not  the  form  the  question  suggests.  You  see  one  is, 
I  think,  necessarily  obliged  to  guard  against  any  possibility  of  admitting  what  is  not 
evidence. 

(The  President.)  But  you  must  place  some  reliance  upon  us,  that  we  will  not  allow 
our  minds  to  be  influenced  by  that  which  is  not  evidence. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  have  reliance,  my  Lord,  but  still - 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  an  inquiry  can  be  conducted;  but 
you  must  not  put  it  in  that  way. 

43.406.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Devoy  re¬ 
specting  anything  done  by  O’Kelly  on  his  mission  on  this  side  of  the  water  ? — Yes. 

43.407.  What  was  that  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  was  it  in  reference  to,  anything  done  or  to  be  done? — 
Both. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  One  would  be,  and  the  other  would  not  be,  or  surely  your  Lordship 
would  think,  not  be  evidence. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  you  had  better  take  it  that  their  Lordships  will  not 
admit  what  is  not  evidence.  What  was  done  with  reference  to  that  mission  ? 

( The  President.)  There  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  put.  Anything  done  with 
reference  to  the  future  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  admissible  in  evidence,  or  any  report 
made  of  what  had  been  done  would  be  admissible. 
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43.408.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Did  ho  say  anything  to  you  about  the  future  action 
of  O’Kelly  on  his  mission  ? — At  that  time,  no, 

43.409.  Did  he  say — 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  is  only  suggesting  still. 

43.410.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Did  he  say  anything  about  any  report;  did  Devoy 
say  anything  to  you  about  any  report  made  to  him  of  O’Kelly’s  action  ? — At  this 
time,  no. 

43.411.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  When  did  he? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  We  have  got  the  date,  in  the  year  1880,  in  America  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  I  had  better  postpone  that  for  a  minute.  I  may  have 
to  go  back. 

(The  President.)  This  is  conversation. 

43.412.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  thought  I  had  avoided  the  conversation.  I  meant 
the  report  to  him,  my  Lord,  of  what  had  passed,  but  I  will  postpone  it  in  deference  to 
your  Lordship’s  opinion  at  present.  I  want  to  get  this  from  you.  Before  1880  how 
many  times  had  you  seen  Davitt  in  America  ? — Once. 

43.413.  What  year? — 1878, 

43.414.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ? — No. 

43.415.  Only  seeing  him  ? — Only  seeing  him. 

43.416.  Where? — Chicago,  Illinois. 

43.417.  At  meetings,  or  what,  or  where  had  you  seen  him?— -I  saw  him  at  the  Alton 
Depot,  at  the  St.  Louis  Station ;  you  call  it  the  railway  station. 

43.418.  You  did  not  speak  to  him.  You  did  not  have  any  conversation  with  him  ? 
— I  would  not  be  positive.  I  had  no  extended  conversation.  I  believe  I  was  introduced 
to  him  at  that  time. 

43.419.  By  whom? — By  Colonel  William  Clingen. 

43.420.  Is  that  the  same  man  you  referred  to  when  I  last  questioned  you  as  to  whom 
you  saw  Davitt  in  connexion  with  ? — Yes. 

43.421.  Do  you  know  how  the  expenses  of  Mr.  O’Kelly  were  paid.  I  mean  as  an 
officer  ? — I  do, 

43.422.  I  mean  as  an  officer  of  the  body.  Did  you  learn  how  the  expenses  of 
Mr.  O’Kelly  were  paid  ? — Yes. 

43.423.  How  ? — By  the  revolutionary  organisation. 

43,423a.  From  what? — From  the  revolutionary  fund, 

43.424.  Was  that  the  same  fund  or  a  different  fund  to  that  you  mentioned  before. 
Was  it  the  same  as  the  skirmishing  fund,  or  a  different  fund  ? — Entirely  different  fund ; 
also  he  received  money  from  the  skirmishing  fund. 

43.425.  How  do  you  know  that? — In  my  official  capacity  as  a  delegate  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  where  the  same  report  was  presented,  and  not  published,  of  the  trustees  of  the 
skirmishing  fund. 

43.426.  Is  that  at  a  later  date  ? — 1881,  the  month  of  June. 

43.427.  Do  you  know  from  the  report  subsequently  presented  that  money  was  paid 
to  O’Kelly  in  connexion  with  the  mission  out  of  the  skirmishing  fund  ? — I  know  a 
portion  of  money  was  paid  to  him  from  the  skirmishing  fund. 

42.428.  You  mentioned  another  fund,  the  revolutionary  fund  ? — Yes. 

43.429.  Under  whose  control  was  that? — The  F.C. 

43.430.  For  what  purpose  did  O’Kelly  get  the  money  from  the  skirmishing  fund  ? — 
As  reported  by  the  trustees  at  that  convention. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Which  convention  ? 

43.431.  (The  Attorney -General.)  1881? — He  received— he  was  debited  with  more 
than  one  amount — “  J.  J.  O’ Kelly  2,000  dollars.” 

43.432.  For  what  ? — I  will  have  to  have  the  report  of  my  skirmishing  fund  to  give 
you  the  items.  I  will  not  go  on  from  memory. 

43.433.  Now  do  you  remember  the  fact  first.  I  only  want  to  ask  you,  do  you 
remember  the  fact  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  to  America  in  the  year 
1880  ? — I  remember  my  public  report. 

43.434.  Do  you  remember  whether  anybody  came  afterwards — any  other  member 
of  Parliament  came  after  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  came  ? — Many. 

43.435.  I  am  speaking  in  that  year  ? — No. 

43.436.  You  do  not  know  one  way  or  the  other ;  you  do  not  know 
Mr.  Healy  came  over  at  that  time  ? — Afterwards. 
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43,437.  I  mean  in  the  same  year  or  not  ?• — I  believe  he  was  there  at  the  same  time. 
43*438-9.  You  mean  he  was  there  over  the  same  period  that  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Dillon  were  ? — Yes. 

43.440.  Do  you  know  as  an  officer  of  the  body  and  the  reports  made  to  you,  who 
arranged  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Reports  made  by  whom  ?— Invariably,  without  exception,  during 
both  the  eastern  and  western  tour,  the  arrangements  were  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  organisation. 

43.441.  You  mean  the  U.B. — the  Y.C.  ? — Yes. 

43.442.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  body,  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Brotherhood,  or  Clan-na-Gael  ? — Yes. 

43.443.  Tell  us  who  you  mean,  if  you  please,  the  names  you  mean  when  you  say  the 
leaders  ?— I  mean  such  men  as  Alexander  Sullivan,  John  F.  Finnerty, 
Prendergast,  .Judge  Moran.  William  J.  Hynes,  J.  M.  Smythe,  J.  Devoy,  J.  J.  Breslau, 
Martin  Begane,  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  is  spelled. 

43.444.  Do  you  remember  any  others? — Yes,  many  of  them. 

43.445.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  with  all  ?— —  J ames  Galligher,  John  D.  Carroll. 

43.446.  Is  that  Dr.  Carroll  ? — No,  William  B.  Carroll. 

43.447.  Is  that  Dr.  Carroll  ?— Yes.  James  Tracy,  Judge  Fitzgerald. 

43.448.  Are  those  all  of  them  members  of  the  Y.C.  ? — Everyone. 

43.449.  I  had  better  perhaps  say  United  Brotherhood  ?— Yes. 

43*450.  Was  Sullivan  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  when  Mr.  Parnell’s  visit  took 
place,  was  he  a  member  of  the  executive  body  ?  He  was. 

43.451.  That  is,  Alexander  Sullivan  ?'■ — Yes. 

43.452.  Did  you  yourself  attend  the  demonstrations  ? — Yes,  in  the  West  only. 

43.453.  How  many  of  them  ? — I  think  I  attended  two  or  three. 

43.454.  Where  were  they  ?— Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

43.455.  You  have  mentioned  just  now  the  members  of  the  executive.  Are  they 

elected  for  a  year  1 — Two  years.  . 

43.456.  Is  that  the  report  to  you  as  one  of  the  officials  of  the  executive  for  the  year 
commencing  August  1879  (document  handed)  ?  Yes,  that  is  a  copy  I  received. 

43  457  (The  Attorney -General.)  This,  my  Lord,  is  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
F.C.  of  the  Y.C.,  August  the  16th,  1879,  S.D.G.  What  does  “  S.D.G.”  mean ;  is  that 

“  Guardian  ”  ?—  Addressed  to  me.  .  „  ^ 

43.458.  “  Camp  ”  so  and  so.  Then  there  is  a  line  left  after  the  D.G.  for  the 

number  to  be  put  in  ?— Yes.  . 

43.459.  "  S.D.G. —Dear  sir  and  brother,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  at  the 

9th  General  Convention  of  the  Y.C.,  which  assembled  at  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  on  the 
8th  day  of  August  1879,  the  following  brethren  were  elected  members  of  the  F.C.” 

Then  the  districts  are  put  down — 

“  James  S.  Tracey. 

“  William  J.  Roche. 

“  James  Milligan. 

“  Patrick  McCarthy. 

“  P.  M.  McGlinn. 

“  Patrick  Cullen. 

“  E.  O’Meagher  Condon.” 

Then  “  the  next  district,  H.,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  district,  no  member  was 
elected,” — 

“  James  E.  Fox. 

“  Alexander  Sullivan. 

“  Hy.  W.  McKay,  Lamosney. 

“  Daniel  Sexton. 

“  John  Groves. 

“  J.  0.  Doherty. 

“  J.  D.  Carroll. 

“  X.,  Dr.  William  Carroll,  Chairman. 

“  Secretary  Y.,  John  Walsh. 

“  Treasurer  Z.,  P.  Mahon. 
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«  In  the  official  correspondence  the  different  district  members  of  the  F.C.  will  be 
“  addressed  and  known  by  the  letters  of  their  district,  and  the  chairman,  secretary, 

“  and  treasurer  by  the  letters  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.  respectively. 

“  Yours  respectfully  and  fraternally, 

“  Y.,  F.C.,  Y.C., 

“  Secretary.” 

What  place  did  you  attend  the  western  demonstration  at - 

(The  President.)  He  told  us  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Did  he  tell  us  all  three? 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

43.460.  (The  Attorney- General.)  At  any  of  these  demonstrations  did  any  of  the 
military  organisation  appear  as  guards  under  arms  ? — Yes,  in  Chicago. 

43.461.  What  appeared  there  ? — Clan-na-Gael  guards. 

46.462.  Any  others  ? — The  Hibernian  Rifles. 

43.463.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  are  the  Hibernian  Rifles  connected  with  ? — The 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernia  ostensibly. 

43.464.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  yourself  ? — 

No. 

'  43,465.  All  you  know  was  these  were  the  guards  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  ? 
— Yes. 

43.466.  Your  Lordships  will  remember  that  is  a  society  which  has  been  said  to  be 
only  a  benevolent  society ;  other  evidence  will  be  given  to  you  as  to  that  presently. 
Now,  do  you  remember  the  meeting  of  March  1880,  at  the  New  York  Hotel  ? — By 
reading  it  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  only. 

43.467.  It  was  reported  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — It  was. 

43.468.  A  meeting  over  which  Mr.  Parnell  presided? — Yes. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Where  is  that. 

43.469.  The  Attorney-General.)  The  New  York  Hotel,  March  1880,  where? — New 
York  City. 

43.470.  (The  President.)  The  New  York  Hotel.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  Hotel? — 
Yes. 

43.471.  (The  Attorney-General.)  What  paper  was  that  reported  in? — In  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  ? — I  saw  it. 

43.472.  Do  you  happen  to  have  any  copy  of  it  here  now.  I  should  like  it  if  it  is 
hero.  Were  the  demonstrations  reported  in  any  of  the  papers  ? — Yes. 

43.473.  What  papers  were  the  demonstrations  reported  in  ? — The  public  press 
generally  throughout  the  country. 

43.474.  Were  they  reported  in  the  “Irish  World”  ? — Yes. 

43.475.  I  will  not  stop  there,  but  I  will  ask  you  presently  to  look  out  the  copy  of 
the  “Irish  World”  to  see  if  you  can  find  the  one  in  which  a  report  of  any  of  the 
demonstrations  is  contained.  I  want  to  get  this  fact  from  you  ;  did  you  know  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

43.476.  How  did  you  know  of  that? — Through  public  report  and  official 
notification. 

43.477.  Have  you  here  with  you  any  official  notification  of  it? — No. 

43.478.  Just  look  at  that  document  of  the  19th  April  1880  (handing  same  to  the 
witness).  Did  you  receive  that.  It  is  addressed,  I  think,  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  V.C.  headquarters,  F.C.  of  Y.C.,  April  19th,  1880  ? — Yes,  this  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original. 

43.479.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  is  the  date? — April  19th,  1880. 

(Sir.  C.  Bussell.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No,  I  cannot  give  you  a  copy  of  it,  Sir  Charles. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  believe  this  is  a  copy  of  the  document  I  am  reading. 
If  it  is  not  acourate  my  friend  will  correct  me. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Does  the  gentleman  say  this  is  a  copy  ? 

(The  Witness.)  This  is  my  actual  copy  made  at  the  time. 

43.480.  Your  copy? — Yes. 

43.481.  (The  Attorney- General.)  This  is  another  case  where  you  have  not  got  the 
original  document,  and  you  have  made  a  copy? — Yes. 
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( The  Attorney-General.)  If  there  is  a  passage  left  out,  Sir  Charles,  you  will 
correct  us, 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read  by  Sir  H.  James,  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Hd.  Quarters  F.C.  of  V.C., 

April  19th,  1880. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  V.C, 

Brothers, 

The  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  F.C.  has  been 
one  of  suffering  and  humiliation  for  Jsfmboe.  The  world  beholds  the  spectacle 
of  a  nation  of  enforced  paupers  and  beggars,  who  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
the  humiliation  of  beggary,  although  their  land  produces  and  exports  tenfold  more 
than  sufficient  to  sustain  them  in  comfort.  This  condition  is  the  result  of  the 
infamous  alien  misrule  which  it  is  our  purpose  and  duty  to  overthrow.  To  us, 
however,  this  condition  of  things  is  not  new.  It  is  but  a  slight  extension  of  the 
evil  from  which  Jsfmboe  suffers  permanently,  and  from  which  she  must  suffer  while 
she  is  governed  and  plundered  by  a  foreign  government,  and  while  her  people  are 
kept  mendicant  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  support  of  rack-rent 
landlords  who  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  stole  the  soil  from  its  rightful 
owners, 

The  terrible  condition  of  affairs  in  Jsfmboe  for  the  past  few  months,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  an  unmixed  evil ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  the  V.C.  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  the  attention  of  the  civilised  world  has  been  directed 
to  our  cause.  The  result  is  that  now  more  is  known  of  Jsfmboe’s  sufferings  and 
oppression  under  Fohmboe’ s  misrule  than  ever  before,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
V.C.  Fohmboe  has  not  been  allowed  to  beg  from  the  world  the  means  to  feed 
her  starved  and  outraged  subjects  without  being  arraigned  for  her  criminal 
responsibility  in  permitting  them  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  at  a  time  when 
provisions  are  daily  being  shipped  from  Jsfmboe  to  Fohmboe, 

The  V.C.  wisely  so  directed  the  system  of  collections  and  the  conduct  of  the 
agitation  in  aid  thereof  as  to  compel  the  cause  of  the  misery  to  be  made  known 
to  the  world.  This  work  has  largely  diverted  our  best  energy  and  brains  from 
our  secret  work  for  a  period,  but  their  public  work  in  educating  the  world  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  has  proved  a  useful  auxiliary 
to  the  cause,  It  becomes  your  duty  now  to  take  advantage  of  this  public  work 
by  recruiting  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  participated  in  it,  the  wise  and  patriotic 
men  whom  it  has  brought  to  your  attention.  Such  men  can  more  easily  than 
ever  be  brought  into  our  ranks.  We  especially  direct  your  attention  to  this  work, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  its  immediate  performance. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  it  can  only  be  by  revolutionary  work  conducted  with 
persistence  and  patience  by  men  who  seek  no  notoriety,  and  whose  knowledge 
that  they  are  doing  their  duty  is  a  sufficient  recompense  for  their  labourers.  To 
this  end  you  are  directed  hereafter  to  give  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  ou,r 
own  work,  and  as  little  as  possible  to  any  other,  and  your  attention  is  called  to 
the  following  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  F.C,,  to  wit : — Resolved,  / 
i  that  the  F.C.  congratulate  the  V.C.  upon  the  magnificent  success  of  the  land  / 

!  agitation,  and  thank  the  members  of  the  V.C.  for  their  splendid  work  throughout 
the  country  in  securing  these  successes.  We  recognise,  however,  the  danger  of 
giving  our  energy  and  ability  to  any  public  movement  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
neglect  our  own  special  work  and  duties.  We  earnestly  urge  the  members  of 
the  V.C.  hereafter  to  give  special  attention  to  the  extension  of  the  organisation, 
and  only  to  give  so  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  public  movements  of  any 
character  whatever  as  can  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  and  growth  of  the  V.C., 
and  the  achievement  of  the  real  revolutionary  work  which  remains  to  be  done, 
and  which  only  can  be  done  through  the  secret  work  of  the  V.C, 

When  land  leagues  are  formed  or  any  other  public  movements  are  organised 
in  which  members  of  the  V.C.  can  conscientiously  participate,  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  secure  the  control  of  these  movements  or  organisations  by  members  of 
the  V.C.  A  few  of  our  good  men  working  in  concert  can  always  manage  to 
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secure  this  control.  Lest  these  organisations  may  at  any  time  prove  dangerous 
rather  than  assistants  to  our  work,  we  should  so  secure  the  control  of  their 
management  as  to  be  able  to  disband  them  if  they  should  ever  become  necessary. 

The  power  and  usefulness  of  organisation  were  never  better  exhibited  than 
In  the  magnificent  successes  which  have  attended  Mr.  Parnell  in  America.  They 
furnish  convincing  proofs  of  what  our  people  are  capable  ul  Suing  if  they  will 
but  unite  in  a  compact  organisation.  In  all  the  large  cities  the  members  of  the 
Y.C.  were  among  the  foremost  in  preparing  the  ground,  in  attending  to  the 
details,  and  in  seconding  the  co-operation  of  our  fellow  citizens.  It  has  been  a 
great  educating  force  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  others,  and  they  should  in  all 
proper  ways  bend  their  energies  to  keep  the  question  before  the  world. 

There  has  been  hardly  any  movement  in  Ireland  during  the  past  50  years 
that  has  promised  more  good  to  the  people  of  that  unfortunate  country  than  the 
one  that  is  now  making  progress  for  the  redemption  of  the  land.  It  is  the  only 
real  important  and  tangible  thing  that  has  been  presented  to  the  people,  and  if 
successful,  it  will  prove  the  most  affective  agency  in  accomplishing  the  greater 
revolution  that  will  rid  the  nation  entirely  of  foreign  rule.  When  you  get 
the  people  deeply  interested  with  the  land  question,  when  you  bung  it 
home  to  the  timid  conservative  farming  classes,  you  start  into  life  forces 
that  have  been  dormant,  and  you  do  more  than  aught  else  to  educate  them 
up  to  a  sense  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  manhood,  and  to  impart  to  them 
some  of  the  spirit  that  makes  bold,  independent,  and  order  loving  citizens. 
The  landlords  of  Jsfmboe  are  the  garrison  forces  of  Fohmboe.  If  the  people 
by  a  determined  orderly  movement,  constantly  increasing  m  magnitude  and 
moral  strength,  can  make  it  uncomfortable  for  these  foreign  soldiers  and 
their  agents  to  live  m  Jsfmboe,  or  to  draw  therefrom  the  fruits  of  Jsjti  industry, 
they  will  have  achieved  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  soil,  but  the  independence 
of  the  nation.  There  is  much  in  the  political  horoscope  to  give  encouragement 
in  the  popular  struggle.  Europe  is  in  the  throes  of  a  political  and  economic 
dissolution.  The  old  is  passing  away,  and  the  new  life  is  at  hand,  and  whether 
the  change  is  being  made  through  the  terrible  agencies  of  the  dynamite  of 
the  nihilists  of  Russia,  or  the  pistol  shot  of  the  socialist  of  Germany,  or 
the  march  of  the  republic  in  France,  or  the  demand  for  the  land  in  Fohmboe, 
Tdpumboe,  and  Jsfmboe,  it  is  as  certain  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  that  a  great 
revolution  is  being  wrought,  and  that  aristocracy  and  feudalism  must  give  way  to 
democracy  and  the  distribution  of  the  soil  among  the  people.  This  land  question 
is  not  confined  to  Jsfmboe.  There  is  already  an  awakening  in  Fohmboe  and 
Tdpumboe,  and  the  thunders  that  resound  from  the  valleys  of  Munster  and  the 
mountain  sides  of  Connaught  will  be  echoed  back  with  renewed  force  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey  and  the  heath-covered  hills  of  Scotia.  God  speed  the  mark. 
It  was  said  of  Joseph  that  he  was  a  growing  son.  May  it  be  said  of  this  movement 
that  it  is  a  growing  movement,  and  that  the  tree  which  was  planted  by  Dayjtt  in 
the  soil  of  Mavo  in  April  last  may  spread  its  branches  wherever  an  Jsjtinbo 
breathes,  or  the  heart  of  a  humanitarian  beats  responsive  to  the  cries  of  the  people 
for  a  larger  and  better  life. 

A  bill  offered  by  S.  S.  Cox  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  appropriating 
300.000  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Jsfmboe.  You  are  hereby  directed 
to  create  earnest  feeling  in  favour  of  this  bill,  and  to  cause  as  many  letters  as 
possible  to  be  sent  to  your  senator  and  representatives  in  Congress^  urging 
them  to  vote  for  its  passage.  Just  before  the  presidential  election  all  Congress 
men  will  be  susceptible  to  public  opinion  and  influence.  You  should  see 
that  this  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  once.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  bill  is  more  likely  to  pass  if  it  provides  that  the 
money  shall  be  used  to  buy  provisions  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
recommend  that  your  letters  suggest  this  course,  and  also  that  they  urge  that  the 
provisions  or  money  be  sent  through  the  Land  League,  b.  G.  s  are  respect¬ 
fully  informed  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  friend  in 
Washington  D.  C.  should  know  what  action  shall  bo  taken  by  the  D.’s  in  relation 
to  communicating  with  members  of  Congress  about  the  above-named  bill,  in  older 
that  they  may  act  intelligently  in  securing  its  passage.  Each  S.  G.  will  there¬ 
fore  immediately  inform  E.  O’Meagher  Condon,  Superintending  Architect’s 
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Office  Treasury  Department,  Washington  D.  C.,  of  the  time,  and  the  name  of  the 
Congressman  who  shall  be  written  to  ;  and  when  a  reply  shall  be  received,  to  also 

send  the  same  to  Mr.  Condon.  .  .  „  ,  , 

The  pitiful  exhibition  made  by  the  V.  0.  in  point  of  numbers,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  large  Jsjhi  element  in  America,  impressed  itself  so  strongly  upon 
the  last  convention  that  that  body  devolved  upon  the  F.  C.  the  duty  of  taking 
measures  to  increase  the  efficiency.  At  our  first  meeting  we  appointed  two 
organisers  who  have  since  been  faithfully  engaged  in  the  work.  We  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  they  have  met  with  gratifying  success,  and  the 
establishment  by  them  of  more  than  40  new  D.  s  attests  the  need  of  the  work  they 
have  been  pursuing,  as  well  as  their  energy  in  carrying  it  out  There  are  still 
large  portions  of  the  country  totally  unorganised,  and  many  cities  m  wffich  our 
people  are  strong  in  numbers  remain  without  branches  of  the  V.  0.  We  shall 
continue  the  work  until  they  are  brought  within  the  fold,  and  with  every  prospect 
that  before  the  next  convention  our  numbers  and  consequent  efficiency  will 

have  increased  four  fold.  .  ,.  ,  i  , 

Bv  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  organisation  to  the  last 

convention,  it  appeared  that  over  5,000  members  had  been  dropped  from  the  rolls 
within  the  two  years  next  preceding.  This  decrease  was  attributed  to  the  long- 
continued  depression  in  trade  and  manufactures  which  rendered  very  many  worthy 
men  unable  to  keep  themselves  in  good  standing,  but  now  the  wheels  of  industry 
are  again  in  motion,  and  the  national  heart  throbs  with  renewed  life  it  is  believed 
that  by  a  little  exertion  a  large  number  of  these  men  can  he  brought,  back  to  the 
organisation.  It  is  therefore  directed  that,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  circular,  each 
S  gG  appoint  a  committee  of  three  members  to  report  to  the  D.  the  names  of  all 
such  persons,  and  also  to  take  such  steps  as  will  secure  the  re-admission  of  such 
of  them  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  re-admission.  „  „ 

Sec  3  Art.  XI.  of  the  constitution  reads  as  follows.  •  •  •  •  iN0 

“  nerson  who  is  now  or  shall  be  a  member  of  any  other  Jsjhi  revolutionary 
..  organisation  shall  remain  or  become  a  member  of  the  Y.  C„  unless  he  severs  his 

f(  connexion  with  such  organisation.  _ .  ,  ,  , 

Our  people  both  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  so  long  distracted  by  rival 

organisations  by  factions  and  so-called  leaders,  that  the  convention  deemed  it 
necessary  to  confine  the  efforts  of  our  members  within  their  own  organisation,  and 
thus  build  up  one  powerful,  compact  body.  Jeremiah  0  Donovan  Rossa  was  a 
member  of  that  convention,  and  was  aware  of  the  objects  aimed  at  m  that 
claused  We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  he  has  ignored  the 
constitution  of  the  V.  C.,  and  violated  his  obligation  as  a  member  thereo  . 
He  has  recently  united  with  others  in  Philadelphia  who  are  not  members 
of  the  V  C  in  calling  a  convention  to  be  held  in  that  city  m  June  next  for  the 
purpose  of  organising  another  revolutionary  body.  We  hope  none  of  onr  members 
will  be  led  astray  by  this  “  ignus  fabus.”  It  is  deplorable  tnat  men  engaged  in  the 
sacred  work  of  endeavouring  to  free  a  nation  should  be  promoting  divisions  »'  lns 
manner^  If  there  is  anything  in  the  V.  C.  that  needs  reform  the  place  to  effect  a 
STanee  is  within  its  ranks.  The  establishment  of  rival  organisations  can  have 
onlv  the  effect  of  distracting  onr  people  and  dividing  their  energies,  and  “-eating 
confusion  and  suspicion  among  the  men  at  home.  Mr.  Rossa,  m  signing  that  ca 
and  advocating  the  proposed  work  in  the  public  newspapers,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
member  if  thf  V.  C.  and  all  members  of  the  Y.  C.  are  hereby  prohibited  from 
bolding  any  communication  with  him  in  relation  to  the  organisation,  and  also 
from  having  any  connexion  with  this  new  movement,  or  of  any  other  of  a  similar 
character  Atl  regular  meeting  of  the  V.  C.  a  resolution  was  adopted  expelling 
Mr  Rossa  from  the  V.  C.  on  account  of  his  said  actions.  There  is  room  enough 
wRhin  the  Sheihood  to  perform  all  the  work  which  onr  people  are  willing  to 
engage  inland  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  to  achieve  success  is  to  act 
union  and  to  direct  our  thoughts  and  our  energies  within  one  channel 
The  F  C  have  been  asked  whether  or  not  its  members  should  attend  in 
sufficient  numbers  at  the  convention  called  in  Philadelphia  in  June  Dest 
Mr  Rossa™!  his  friends),  to  secure  control  of  that  body.  We  answer  that 
numbers  of  The  V.  C.  cannot  take  part  in  any  other  secret  revolutionary  organisa, 
tion.  Even  if  they  could  we  should  deem  it  bad  policy  to  do  so,  First.  It  would 
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give  the  convention  undue  prominence  to  have  so  large  a  number  in  attendance, 
and  might  lead  good  men  in  the  wrong  direction.  Second.  In  order  to 
control  it  we  would  have  to  make  such  a  contest  as  would  lead  to 
quarrels,  bad  blood,  and  more  disgrace  to  the  Irish  name  and  cause.  It 
is  our  duty  to  dignify  and  elevate  that  cause.  If  there  is  to  be  any  odium 
cast  upon  it,  or  any  further  dissensions  created  among  Irishmen,  others  must 
do  so,  we  cannot  and  will  not.  Let  us  perform  our  obligations  in  a  straight¬ 
forward,  patriotic,  conscientious  manner,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left.  If  others  fail  in  their  duty  the  responsibility  rests  with  them.  We 
shall  bear  no  share  of  it.  Therefore  we  direct  that  members  of  the  Y.  C.  must 
obey  the  orders  of  the  last  convention  by  taking  no  part  or  giving  no  countenance 
whatever,  no  matter  under  what  pretence,  to  the  Philadelphia  convention,  to  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  whioh  James  Stephens  is  trying  to  reorganise,  or  to  any  other 
secret  revolutionary  organisation.  The  creation  of  several  organisations  keeps  us 
disunited,  and  thus  aids  Frolmhoe  more  than  she  can  aid  herself. 

Any  member  of  the  Y.  C.  who  attends  the  Philadelphia  convention,  or  who 
joins  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  is  no  longer  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Y.  C., 
and  his  D.  is  hereby  directed  to  expel  him  if  he  refuses  to  withdraw  immediately 
from  such  organisation,  and  to  give  his  sole  allegiance  to  the  Y.  0.  Any  member 
of  the  Y.  C.  who  gives  any  information  whatever  to  any  ex-member  or  ex-members 
who^have  joined  other  organisations  in  violation  of  the  orders  of  the  last  convention, 
and  of  this  circular,  should  be  expelled  forthwith. 

Some  dispute  having  arisen  as  to  the  construction  to  be  placed  on  sec.  3, 
Article  XII.,  of  the  constitution,  namely,  as  to  whether  the  report  of  the  private 
committee  when  approved  by  the  S.  G-.  was  final,  or  whether  it  should  be 
submitted  to  the  D.  for  approval,  it  has  been  determined  by  the  F.  C.  that  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  this  section  was,  that  the  report  of  the  committee,  if 
approved  by  the  S.  G  ,  should  be  considered  final,  only,  howevei,  upon  the  question 
of  the  financial  ability  of  the  member.  The  F.  C.  also  direct  that  before  such 
private  committee  shall  be  appointed  the  S.  G.  shall  submit  this  question  to  the 
D.  Is  there  any  objection  in  regard  to  the  patriotism  or  character  of  Mr. 
(meaning  the  member)  to  his  re-admission  to  membership  in  this  D.  ?  If  the  D. 
decides  that  there  is  no  objection  upon  this  ground,  then  the  S.  G.  shall  announce 
that  he  will  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  a  private  committee, 
whose  sole  duty  shall  be  to  determine  the  financial  ability  of  the  applicant,  and  all 
members  who  know  anything  of  the  financial  ability  of  the  applicant  shall 
immediately  inform  the  S.  G.,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  impart  that  information 
to  the  private  committee.  The  question  has  been  asked,  whether  a  member  who 
is  dropped  from  the  roll  for  non-payment  of  dues,  and  who  remains  in  bad 
standing  by  reason  thereof,  and  is  able  to  pay  his  indebtedness,  can  be  expelled 
for  such  neglect  ?  To  this  inquiry  the  F.  C.  reply  that  such  a  member  can  be 
expelled. 

Several  parties  in  Washington  D.  C.,  former  members  of  D.  42  of  that  city, 
have  been  circulating  stories  prejudicial  to  the  organisation,  as  well  as  slander¬ 
ing  the  character  of  some  of  its  officers.  We  desire  to  caution  all  members 
against  heeding  the  attacks  of  these  individuals  or  holding  communication  with 
them  in  relation  to  the  Y.  C.,  as  their  connexion  with  it  has  long  since  ceased. 
While  we  do  not  fear  their  venom,  and  attribute  to  them  no  power  to  in  jure 
the  Y.  C.,  we  think  it  best  to  ask  loyal  brothers  to  refrain  from  giving  them 
any  hearing  whatever.  Among  them  are  the  following  who,  by  a  formal  vote  of 
the  F.  C.,  are  declared  not  to  be  members  of  the  Y.  C. :  —  John  M’Keoo-h, 
das.  D.  Power,  Jeremiah  D.  O’Connell,  Michael  E.  Niell,  and  liichard  Dillon. 
Information  has  reached  us  which  leads  us  to  bolieve  that  many  members  of 
the  V.  C.,  upon  meeting  persons  whom  they  may  have  seen  at  D.  mootings 
or  conventions  some  time  ago,  assuming  that  they  are  still  in  good  standing 
in  the  organisation,  and  omit  to  use  the  current  means  of  recognition, 
serious  injury  may  result  to  the  organisation  by  such  loose  conduct. 
Unless  a  member  has  personal  knowledge  that  a  party  is  in  good 
standing  on  the  Y.  C.  ho  must  ascertain  that  fact  by  the  use  of  the  usual 
mode  of  recognition,  and  until  the  party  has  been  so  tested  all  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  the  organisation  must  be  strictly  avoided,  This  course  must  bo 
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implicitly  followed  by  all  members,  as  the  impartation  of  knowledge  in  reference 
to  the  organisation  to  expelled  members  for  want  of  ordinary  care  in  ascertaining 
their  standing,  is  as  great  a  crime  as  to  divulge  its  existence  to  persons  who 
have  never  been  admitted  into  the  organisation. 

We  again  call  upon  S.  G.’s  to  submit  their  reports  more  promptly  than  they 
have.  This  district  members  are  instructed  to  enforce  sec.  5,  Art.  X.,  of  the 
constitution  in  this  respect.  Every  S.  J.  should  see  the  importance  and  propriety 
of  promptly  accounting  to  the  F.  C.,  and  should  set  a  good  example  in  this  way. 
Many  reports  have  been  sent  in  without  the  name  of  the  J.  G.  attached  thereto. 
We  direct  that  the  S.  G.  shall  hereafter  secure  his  name  to  the  report. 

The  most  inexplicable  negligence  has  been  shown  by  S.  G.’s  in  regard  to  V.  C. 
documents.  Many  times  they  have  been  left  in  open  desks  and  drawers,  carried 
around  after  being  read  at  meetings,  in  their  pockets  ;  a  large  number  of  documents 
have  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  past  and  present  S.  G.’s.  We  direct  that  sec.  6, 
Art.  XXIII.  of  the  constitution  be  strictly  followed,  and  further,  that  all  old 
constitutions,  rituals,  blanks,  letters,  documents  of  one  kind  or  another  on  hand, 
be  gathered  and  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the  D.  Inquiry  having  been  made 
upon  this  subject,  the  F.  C.  have  adopted  the  following  resolution :  Resolved,  that 
any  person  who  is  of  Jsjti  descent  or  partially  of  Jsjti  descent  is  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Y.  C.,  but  D.’s  are  instructed  to  be  especially  vigilant  in 
ascertaining  the  character,  asseverations,  and  principles  of  all  persons  proposed  for 
membership,  who  are  not  exclusively  of  Jsjti  descent. 

During  the  present  emergency,  while  the  power  and  energy  of  the  Fohmjti 
government  is  devoted  to  watching  the  condition  of  things  in  Jsfinlove,  members 
will  understand  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  safety  of  all  concerned  and 
of  the  success  of  the  work  being  conducted  by  the  J.  S.  C.,  that  as  little  communi¬ 
cation  as  possible  pass  from  them  to  this  body.  A  plan  of  action  has  been 
formulated  and  thoroughly  understood.  The  details  of  carrying  it  into  execution 
are  in  the  hands  of  competent  persons.  Sufficient  information  received  from  them 
from  time  to  time,  through  the  proper  channel,  gives  the  assurance  that  the  work 
of  the  J.  S.  C.  is  being  persistently  and  properly  prosecuted.  Your  patriotism  will 
suggest  to  you  the  wisdom  of  giving  as  few  details  as  possible  in  relation  to  this 
work  at  any  time,  and  of  giving  none  at  all  at  the  present  time. 

Respectfully  urging  upon  you  all  the  necessity  of  renewed  energy  and 
activity,  we  remain  faithfully  and  fraternally, 

F.  C.  Y.  C. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  You  wish  to  say  something? 

( The  Witness,)  My  Lords,  I  would  like  to  correct  my  testimony  and  substitute  the 
name  of  M.  Feeley  of  Rochester,  New  York,  for  that  of  Mr.  Kirwin  as  the  member  of 
the  revolutionary  directorate  of  1879. 

43.482.  (The  President.)  You  substitute  some  one  for  Feeley? — Yes,  Mr.  Kirwin. 

43.483.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Now  you  say  it  is  Kirwin  ? — Kirwin. 

43,484-5.  Will  you  look  at  this  if  you  please ;  is  that  the  directory  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  the  year  1880  ? — Yes. 

I  call  attention  to  this  entry. 

(Sir  Charles  Rus6ell.)  What  do  you  call  it? 

43.486.  (The  Attorney -General.)  The  directory  of  1880.  District  J.,  No.  of  D.  463, 
location  of  D.,  Braidwood,  Illinois,  local  name  of  D.,  Emmet  Club.  Place  of  meeting, 
Union  Hall.  Night  of  meeting,  first  and  last  Tuesday.  Name  of  S.  G.,  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron. 
Address  of  S.  G.,  P.  0.  box  129.  Does  that  refer  to  you,  Major  Le  Caron  ? — Yes. 

43.487.  I  do  not  want  it  all  printed,  of  course,  but  I  put  the  document  in.  Did 
you  in  the  year  1880  see  Devov — I  am  speaking  about  the  time  he  was  proposing  to 
lecture — did  you  see  him  ? — Yes. 

43.488.  I  will  call  attention  to  the  circular  directly — you  know  what  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  about.  I  will  ask  you  first,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  before 
you  received  the  circular  ? — Before  I  received  the  circular  ? 

43.489.  The  circular  is  dated  November  1st,  1880? — I  had  a  conversation  with 
Devoy  in  Chicago,  not  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  circular. 

43.490.  What  conversation  had  you  with  Devoy  in  Chicago,  when  first  ? 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  My  Lords,  again  I  must  take  the  same  objection. 
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( The  Attorney-General.)  I  should  have  thought  that  Devoy  was  in  a  different  position 
at  this  time.  Devoy  is  a  person  who  has  already  been  proved  before  your  Lordships, 
by  the  witness  Delaney,  to  have  come  over  here  and  to  have  been  in  negotiation  with 
Patrick  Egan. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  There  is  no  complete  evidence  of  that. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Forgive  me. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  was  proved  that  Patrick  Egan  was  not  at  a  meeting 
which  this  gentleman  who  came  over  attended. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Your  Lordship  is  quite  right,  but  I  submit  that  conversation 
with  Devoy,  of  course,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  would  be  admissible.  Devoy, 
having  been  a  delegate  over  here,  would  be  in  a  different  position  to  a  man  who  had 
not  been  a  delegate.  I  quite  agree  that  O’Kelly  at  that  time  was  shown  only  to  be  a 
delegate,  and  they  were  speaking  of  him — this  was  Devoy  speaking  of  himself. 

(The  President.)  I  have  explained  the  principles  upon  which  the  admission  or 
rejection  of  evidence  must  be  decided.  If  it  is  something  in  furtherance  of  the  object 
of  the  parties,  of  course  it  may  be  given  in  evidence ;  works  are  acts  in  that  respect, 
but  a  statement  simply  by  one  man  of  what  he  has  done  does  not  affect  others. 

43.491.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Devoy  with 
respect  to  anything  intended  to  be  done  in  the  organisation  ? — Yes. 

43.492.  When  was  that? — At  the  fall  of  1830. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Your  Lordship  understands  we  are  objecting. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  understand  you  take  the  objection,  and  I  am  having  explained 
to  what  extent  the  evidence  is  Admissible.  I  must  see  whether  it  comes  °within  the 
limitation  I  ha\e  laid  down. 

43.493.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Where  was  the  conversation  ? — In  Chicago  and  in 
Braidwood,  and  in  that  vicinity. 

43.494.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  1st  November  1880—1  am  fixing  the  date  of  the 
circular — was  it  before  or  after  you  received  the  circular  ? — It  was  both  before  and 
afterwards. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  quite  follow  this.  What  circular  ? 

43.495.  (1  he  Attorney-General.)  I  will  identify  that  at  once.  Did  you  as  senior 
guardian  receive  a  circular,  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  under  date  1st  November  1880  ? 
— Yes. 


43,496.  This  is  New  York  1st  November  1880  from  John  Devoy  : _ 

“  Dear  Sir  and  Bro. 

.  “  1  propose  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  this  winter  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
national  cause  and  the  present  crisis  with  a  view  to  stirring  up  the  people  here  and 
increasing  the  resources  of  the  national  movement.  I  will  stipulate  beforehand 
that  the  proceeds  shall  either  go  to  the  revolutionary  fund  of  the  V.  C.,  or  to  the 
National  Fund,  so  that  we  may  be  better  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
may  be  forced  upon  us  by  England.  While  believing  that  all  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  restraining  the  people  in  Ireland  from  any  premature 
insurrectionary  movement,  I  think  the  excitement  at  home  should  be  utilised 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  funds  necessary  to  enable  the  national  party 
to  complete  the  preparations  for  the  struggle  for  independence.  The  lino  for 
that  struggle  must  be  selected  by  us  and  not  by  England,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  our  hand  may  be  forced  in  spite  of  all  our  endeavours,  and  it  therefore 
behoves  us  to  commence  stirring  up  our  people  in  America  now.  I  think  the 
Land  League  has  now  money  enough  for  present  purposes,  and  that  the  state  of 
things  prevailing  in  Ireland  demands  that  all  money  that  can  be  got  from  our 
people  here  should  be  devoted  to  revolutionary  purposes.  I  am  convinced  in 
fact,  that  the  doing  of  this  is  the  best  help  we  can  at  present  give  the  Land 
League.  The  prosecutions  have  already  given  the  agitation  a  more  decidedlv 
national  tone.  Let  us  help  to  broaden  it  into  a  truly  national  movement,  and 
make  it  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  independence.  If  you  agree  with  this  view  of 
the  situation,  I  should  bo  glad  to  receive  your  assistance  in  organising  lectures  in 
your  vicinity,  providing  your  doing  so  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  V.  C.  I  intend  to  begin  in  the  New  England  State,  then  to  go  through  a 
portion  of  New  York  State  and  Penna,  and  thence  west.  Communicate  to  the 
P.  0.  box  mentioned.  “  Fraternally  yours, 

44  John  Devoy  99 

P.  0.  box — what  does  P.  0.  box  meaa  ? — Post  office. 
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( The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  headed  “  Post  Office  box  4479,  New  York.” 

43.497.  Now  just  tell  us  what  the  conversation  was,  with  reference  to  anything 
proposed  to  be  done,  that  you  had  with  John  Devoy  prior  to  that  circular? — I  could 
not  divide  the  conversation  for  each  interview  at  this  date. 

43.498.  Well,  tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and  Devoy  with  reference  to  the 

action  ? — During  the  series  of  days  that  I  spent  with  Devoy - 

43.499.  How  long  did  you  spend  with  him  ? — Some  four  days  at  this  period  of  time 

_ _ be 'informed  me  that  it  was  contemplated  by  the  organisation  to  inaugurate  a  new 

system  of  warfare — cold-blooded  murder — the  destruction  of  property. 

43.500.  What  organisation? — Our  organisation,  to  which  he  and  I  belonged — a 
warfare  that  would  be  characterised  by  all  the  rigours  of  Nihilism. 

43.501.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Anything  further? — He  spoke  of  the  condition  of 
the  organisations  in  Ireland — that  while  the  executive  of  the  I.  R  B.  were  not  in  favour 
of  inaugurating  a  movement  of  this  kind,  yet  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
restrain&the  fire-eating  element  who  would  be  very  likely,  when  evictions  commenced, 
to  attack  some  of  the  flying  columns  in  portions  of  the  country  where  the  organisation 
was  powerful,  mentioning  particularly  the  county  of  Mayo,  where  he  stated  the 
organisation  was  more  powerful  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  result 
disastrously  to  those  engaged.  He  also  stated  that  the  movement  that  was  then  being 
inaugurated  by  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  alienating  from  our  organisation  some  good 
men  who  it  was  desirable  to  keep,  but  could  not  be  kept  without  active  operations 
were  commenced. 

43.502.  (The  President.)  If  I  understand  you,  this  is  your  summary  of  conversations 
which  passed  between  you  and  Devoy  during  several  days?— Yes,  my  Lord. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Four  days  I  think  you  said? 

43,502a.  (The  President.)  And  as  far  as  I  collected  it  is  his  opinion  of  what  was 
likely  to  occur?— Yes. 

(The  President.)  I  cannot  exactly  follow  it,  but  if  that  is  a  correct  summary  of  it, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  admissible. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Of  course  your  Lordship  will  notice  the  first  part - .  I 

think  the  summary  scarcely  included  the  first  part. 

(The  President.)  I  cannot  follow  all  that  he  says. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  I  can  bring  it  to  a  point  in  another  way. 

43.503.  Do  you  remember  either  at  the  end  of  1880  or  the  beginning  of  1881  also 
seeing  Alexander  Sullivan  ? — Yes. 

43.504.  With  anybody  ? — Yes. 

43.505.  Who? — I  saw  him  at  the  beginning  of  1881. 

43.506.  With  whom  ? — Repeatedly  I  would  see  him  then. 

43A07.  Do  you  remember  on  any  occasion  seeing  him  with  anybody,  or  did  you  see 
Patrick  Meledy  ? — I  saw  Patrick  Meledy  with  John  Devoy  ;  got  up  a  demonstration  in 
my  town,  for  the  two  together  and  also  separately. 

43.508.  I  must  keep  it  separate.  First,  did  you  see  Sullivan  ? — Not  in  company 

with  Patrick  Melody. 

43.509.  You  saw  Sullivan  ? — Yes. 

43.510.  Was  Sullivan  at  that  time  connected  with  the  executive  ? — He  was  a  member 

thereof.  . 

43.511.  Was  Meledy  a  member  of  the  executive  or  not  ? — iNo. 

43.512.  Was  Meledy  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

43.513.  A  prominent  member? — Yes. 

43^514.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Sullivan  as  to  any  plan  of  warfare  ?  — 
Yes. 

43.515.  Intended  plan  of  warfare  I  mean.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with 

Sullivan  ?— I  did.  _  .  . 

43.516.  Tell  me  what  it  was  ? — I  ascertained  that  it  was  the  intention - 

(The  President.)  What  did  he  say  ? 

43.517.  (The  Attorney-General.)  What  did  Sullivan  say  ?  I  think  you  said  at  the 
beginning  of  1881  ?— The  beginning  of  1881,  yes.  Alexander  Sullivan  told  me  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  revolutionary  organisation  to  inaugurate  a  species  of  active 
warfare  upon  this  side  of  the  water  j  to  attack  the  enemy  secietl^  and  silently  wherever 
the  opportunity  might  present  itself ;  that  the  organisation  upon  this  side  of  the  water, 
from  some  lack  of  courage  or  leaders,  could  not  be  depended  upon. 
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(Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  is  or  the  English  side  or  the  Irish. 

( The  President.)  He  plainly  means  on  this  side  of  the  water  as  regards  the  Atlantic. 

43.518.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  You  mean  not  in  America  ? — I  mean  with  reference 
to  the  organisation — that  operations  would  be  directed  from  the  United  States  side  ; 
that  the  matter  was  in  good  hands,  but  it  would  take  time  to  complete. 

43.519.  Anything  more  with  Sullivan? — Not  at  the  moment. 

43.520.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Meledy  upon  the  same  subject?  Will 
you  say  “  yes  ”  or  “  no  ”  as  to  that  ? — Yes. 

43.521 .  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Wheeler  being  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

43.522.  Who  by  ? — Both  by  Patrick  Meledy  and  Colonel  Clingen,  particularly  by 
Meledy  in  company  with  J ohn  Devoy. 

43,5^3.  In  what  connexion  was  Wheeler’s  name  mentioned  ? — It  was  stated,  as  one 
of  the  propositions,  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wheeler  had  invented  and  had  submitted 
to  the  organisation  for  use  a  new  hand  grenade  and  torpedo  composed  of  something 
more  explosive  than  anything  at  that  time  known,  made  in  a  very  compact  portable 
form  so  that  at  least  a  dozen  could  be  carried  in  a  hand  satchel,  and  a  system  of  time¬ 
fuses,  so  that  they  could  be  located  in  a  number  of  places  bv  the  same  man  and  he 
could  be  well  out  of  the  way,  by  setting  them,  before  any  of  them  would  explode.  He 
also  stated - 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Who  is  “  he  ”  ? 

43.524.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Who  stated? — Patrick  Meledy — that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  this  side  of  the  water  and  had  volunteered  his  services,  and  would  be 
willing  to  come  over  and  engage  in  a  part  of  this  work. 

43.525.  What  part,  do  you  know  ? — Locating,  planting,  and  evidently  referring  to 
destruction  by  dynamite,  and  torpedoes,  and  hand  grenades. 

43.526.  Where  was  this  conversation  when  Meledy  and  Devoy  were  present  ? — It 
occurred  in  my  office  in  Braidwood,  Illinois. 

43.527.  What  year? — Either  in  the  fall  of  1880  or  very  early  in  1881, 

43.528.  You  have  spoken  of  Sullivan  speaking  of  the  revolutionary  organisation 
undertaking  this  work.  Do  you  mean  something  different  from  the  revolutionary 
directory,  or  the  same  ? — Something  entirely  the  same. 

43.529.  You  mean  what  you  have  called  the  revolutionary  directory  ? — Yes. 

43.530.  That  body  or  branch  of  the  United  Brotherhood  which  you  have  referred  to 
before  ? — Yes. 

43.531.  You  remember  that  circular  to  which  I  have  called  attention.  Did  Devoy 
lecture  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

43.532.  Did  you  attend  any  of  his  lectures  ? — I  did.  I  presided  over  one  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  introduced  him. 

43.533.  Where  ? — At  Braidwood,  Illinois. 

43.534.  Would  that  be  the  end  of  1880  or  the  beginning  of  1881  ? — I  think  that  was 
about  the  end  of  1880  or  the  beginning  of  1881.  I  forget  the  exact  date — about  the 
end  of  1880. 

43.535.  Do  you  remember  whether  Devoy’s  lectures  were  reported  in  any  paper  ? — 
—Yes. 

43.536.  The  one  at  which  you  were  present.  I  will  get  you  to  identify  it  afterwards 
if  you  will  tell  me,  do  you  remember  in  what  paper  it  was  reported  ?  Was  it  reported 
in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — I  could  not  state. 

43.537.  By  looking  to  a  file  of  the  “Irish  World,”  if  it  be  the  report,  you  would  be 
able  to  find  it  ? — I  should. 

43.538.  If  it  is  there  ? — If  it  is  there. 

43.539.  Very  well,  I  will  get  you  to  do  that  afterwards.  How  long  did  Devoy  stay 
with  you  at  Braidwood?  You  said  you  saw  him  four  days,  I  think,  in  Illinois? — I 
saw  him  at  intervals  extending  over  a  period  of  some  three  weeks  continuously,  for 
four  days  in  my  own  immediate  vicinity. 

43.540.  Do  you  remember  his  saying  anything  to  you  about  a  rising  in  Ireland  ? — 
Yes. 

43.541.  What  did  he  say  about  either  a  rising  or  possible  rising  in  Ireland? — Ho 
anticipated — he  said,  that  should  there  be  a  rising  in  Ireland  that  it  would  result 
disastrously. 

43.542.  When  you  say  “  should  there  be,”  did  he  say  anything  about  whether  he 
feared  it  or  expected  it  ? — Ho  fearo  1  that  a  premature  movement  would  take  place. 
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43.543.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Rossa  ? — Yes. 

43.544.  What  ? _ He  considered  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  some  of 

the  more  rabid  ones  who  were  demanding  something  to  be  done  from  flocking  to  the 
standard  of  Rossa— that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  something  to  keep  them  m 

43  545  You  must  just  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  standard  of  Rossa.  What 
was  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Rossa  at  that  time?— Rossa,  after  the  convention  of 
Wickesbarre  in  1879,  and  his  expulsion  from  the  organisation  for  malfeasance  m  office 
in  misappropriating  some  13,000  dollars  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  was  expelled  from 
the  organisation  and  about  this  time  formed  an  organisation. 

43.546.  I  understood  you  to  say  after  the  convention  of  1879,  at  which  Rossa  was 
expelled? — No,  not  expelled  ;  he  was  a  delegate  at  that  convention. 

43.547.  When  was  he  expelled  ? — Within  two  or  three  years  afterwards. 

4.3  548.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Rossa  at  this  time,  which  is  the  beginning  of 

188l’? 

( The  President.)  In  1882  he  told  us.  ... 

43  549.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  is  quite  correct.  Bitteily  opposing 

the  holders  of  the  V.C.  desiring  to  be  one  himself. 

43,550.  Then  had  O’Donovan  Rossa  not  been  a  member  of  the  V.C.  atter  18/ y  s— 
Yes 

43  551.  Not  been  a  leader  of  the  Y.  C.  I  mean  after  1879  ?— No. 

43S552.  Was  O’Donovan  Rossa  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  or  not  ?  You 

have  already  sworn  he  was  ?  Yes.  .  .  ,  . .  -p.  ? 

43  553  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  Boyton  coming  up  at  that  time  with  Devoy  . 
—I  remember  John  Devoy  speaking  of  Boyton  among  others  who  were  upon  this  side 
of  the  water.  I  did  not  know  Boyton  at  the  time. 

43  554.  Do  you  remember  what  Devoy  said  Boyton  was  doing  .  res. 

43,555.  Did  he  say  anything  ? — I  remember  . 

(Sir  C.  Ilussell.)  My  Lord,  again  I  must  ask  whether  that  can  be  evidence.  John 
Devoy,  in  America,  has  a  conversation  with  this  gentleman  about  what  somebody  m 

l'e(TU  Attorney- General.)  Did  anything  occur  between  you  and  Devoy  as  to  any  part 
of  the  work  which  Boyton  was  engaged  in? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  the  same  thing. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No,  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  . 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  I  mean  it  is  open  to  the  same  objection  precisely. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  is  admissible  . 

(The  President.)  His  telling  him  something  Boyton  was  doing  is  not  evidence. 

mio-ht  be  put  in  some  other  form  possibly.  .  . 

f The  Attorney-General.)  Have  you  got  that  report  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  upon 

which  the  question  arose. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  As  to  the  malversation  of  funds  ?  _  _ 

43  555a.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Yes  ? — I  have  not  it  m  court. 

43’, 556.  I  think  it  is  in  the  1881  convention.  That  occurred  probably  after  you  had 

been  to  England? — Yes.  .  ,  ,T  •  d  ioqi  urn 

43,557.  Very  well,  then  I  will  not  go  to  it  at  present.  Now  m  the  year  1881  did 

vou. contemplate  coming  to  Europe? — Yes.  .  ,  ,  ,, 

^  43,558.  And  did  you  have  some  official  communications  as  a  member  of  the  organi¬ 
sation  with  some  of  the  chiefs  ?  — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell,)  In  America? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  In  America  ;  yes..  .  . 

43,559.  Whom  did  you  see  ?— Anticipating  a  visit  to  Europe  I  placed  myself  m 

communication  with  John  Devoy. 

43  560.  Anybody  else? — Yes.  _ 

43  561  Who?— The  matter  was  negotiated  for  me  by  Colonel  William  Glingen. 

43?, 562*  You  mean  Colonel  Clingen  acted  as  the  intermediary  between  you  and 
Devo’y  ? — The  preliminary  arrangements. 

43.563.  Did  you  subsequently  see  Devoy  ?— Yes. 

43  564  At  that  time,  before  you  started  for  Europe,  what  was  the  position  of  Colonel 
Clingen  with  regard  to  the  Claen-na-gael  ? -He  had  been  a  member  of  the  executive 
body  ;  he  attended  conventions,  and  was  at  that  time  junior  guardian  of  Camp  96, 
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43.565.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  guards  ? — He  commanded  them. 

43.566.  He  commanded  the  Clan-na-gael  guards  ? — He  was  commanding  officer. 

43.567.  Where  the  Clau-na-gael  guards  merely  a  name,  or  was  it  a  selected  body  ? 
— It  was  a  body  of  men  all  members  of  the  organisation  armed  and  supported  by  the 
organisation. 

43.568.  You  mean  armed  with  arms  ? — Yes. 

43.569.  Drilled  ? — And  uniform. 

43.570.  Then  they  were  all  members  of  the  Clan-na-gael,  or  United  Broteerhood  ? — 
Yes. 

43.571.  They  were  a  subordinate  body,  called  the  Clan-na-gael  guards  ? — The  military 
organisation  of  the  U.  B. 

43.572.  You  say  you  had  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Clingen.  Did  you  subsequently 
see  Devov  ? — Yes. 

v  _ 

43.573.  Where  ? — I  met  him  by  appointment. 

43.574.  Where? — At  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

43.575.  \Yhat  month  ? — Early  in  the  month  of  March. 

43.576.  In  1881  ? — I  presume. 

43.577.  Did  he  givo  you  anything  ? — Yes. 

43.578.  What  ? — He  gave  me  two  sealed  packets. 

43.579.  Addressed  to  whom  ? — One  addressed  to  Patrick  Egan  in  Paris  and  the  other 
to  John  O’Leary. 

43.580.  Where? — Rue  de  la  Couronne,  Paris. 

43.581.  Any  other  packets  ? — No. 

43.582.  Had  you  known  Patrick  Egan  before  that  ? — No. 

43.583.  Had  you  known  whether  or  not  before  that  Patrick  Egan  was  a  member  of 
either  the  U.  B.  or  the  I.  R.  B.  ? — By  repute  only. 

43.584.  Of  what  ? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  But  you  cannot  have  that,  please. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Pardon  me? — Of  my  own  knowledge,  no. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  propose  to  ask  whether  the  witness  knew  the  name  of 
Patrick  Egan  as  a  member  cf  either  of  the  organisations. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  answer  was,  of  his  own  knowledge,  he  knew  nothing. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  He  may  know  the  name  of  Egan  or  of  another  man  as  being 
connected  with  the  organisation. 

( The  President.)  He  said  he  only  heard  of  it  as  a  matter  of  repute. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  ask  your  Lordship  to  allow  that  answer  to  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth,  that,  as  a  matter  of  repute,  he  had  heard  of  Patrick  Egan  as  a 
member  of  some  body. 

(The  President.)  He  had  heard  of  him  in  some  character. 

43.585.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  As  a  member  of  which  body  had  you  heard  by 

repute  Patrick  Egan  was  ?  It  was  recognised  in  the  organisation  that  he  was  one - 

43.586.  What  body,  is  the  quesrion  ? — The  I.  R.  B. 

43.587.  All  I  mean  is,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  you  say  recognised  in  the  U.B. 
as  a  member  of  the  I.  R.  B.  ? — Yes. 

43.588.  That  Egan  was  a  member  of  the  I.  R.  B. 

(The  President.)  I  rule  you  may  ask  of  him  in  that  character.  That  might  account 
for  something  he  did.  It  will  not  prove  what  he  was. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Certainly  not. 

43.589.  Had  you  heard  of  Patrick  Egan  in  that  character  as  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

43.590.  Had  you  heard  of  O’Leary  before  ? — Yes. 

43.591.  Had  you  known  him  ? — Not  personally. 

43,o92.  In  what  charrcter  had  you  heard  of  O’Leary  ? — As  the  accredited  a^ent 
resident  agent  in  Paris  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  funds. 

43.593.  Of  what  ?  transacting  all  the  business  of  the  revolutionary  organisation  on 
this  side  and  between  us  and  the  revolutionary  organisation  on  the  other  side  of  tho 
water. 

43.594.  You  mean  accredited  agent  between  the  U.  B.  and  the  I.  R.  B.  ? _ Yes. 

43,595  Then  probably  you  had  heard  of  him  as  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  or 

both  \  irtually  as  a  member  of  both,  but  as  an  official  only  on  this  side  of  tho 
water. 
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43,596.  I  perhaps  ought  to  put  one  question  which  will  come  in  conveniently  here. 
O’Kelly  had  gone  to  Ireland  or  to  Europe  some  time  before — it  was  in  the  year  1879 
if  I  remember  remember  right — to  deposit  arms. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Do  not  put  that  in  that  form. 

(The  President.)  He  has  said  what  he  went  for. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  recognise  that  description. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  not  incorrectly  summarised  it — an  agent  for  the 
distribution  of  arms. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  is  not  what  he  said. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Whatever  it  be,  at  the  time  O’Kelly  went  was  he  a  member 

of  the  U.  B.  ?  ,  .  T 

43.597.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Does  he  know  whether  he  was  a  member  or  not l. — Am  1 

to  swear  I  know  it  ?  „  , 

43.598.  (The  Attorney-General.)  In  what  capacity  had  you  known  Mr.  U  Kelly  ‘ 

Had  you  heard  of  him  as  a  member  of  the  U.B.  or  not  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Again  I  object  to  that  in  the  same  way. 

43  599.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Did  Devoy  say  anything  to  you  when  he  handed 
you  the  sealed  packets?  Did  he  give  you  any  instructions  ?— He  wished  me  bon 

70  43  600.  Anything  more  than  that  ?  Did  he  give  you  any  instructions  what  you 
were  to  do  with  them? — Yes,  we  had  talked  over  the  parties  that  I  should  meet,  who 
I  would  find,  what  they  were,  in  what  capacity  they  were. 

43.601.  Tell  us  what  he  had  said  to  you  as  to  the  capacity  in  which  you  would  see 

Egan  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell,)  Is  that  admissible  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  What  Devoy  had  told  you  as  to  who  Egan  was  ? 

(The  President.)  He  gives  him  two  sealed  packets  to  be  delivered  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes.  _  ,  ,  ,.  f 

(The  President.)  I  think  anything  he  said  with  reference  to  the  delivery  of  those 

packets  is  admissible  ?  .  ^  . 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  what  my  question  was  distinctly  directed  to. 

43.602.  Tell  us  what  he  said  to  you  respecting  Egan,  the  man  to  whom  you  were  to 

^(Sir  C^Bussell.)  That  is  not  the  question,  but  what  he  said  with  respect  to  the 

bC: 43602a.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  mean  in  connexion  with  the  delivery  of  the  sealed 
nackets  ?— He  said  I  should  find  Mr.  Egan  a  good  nationalist  and  a  good  fellow.  > 

43.603.  Anything  else  ? — He  spoke  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  two  organisations 

upon  this  side  of  the  water.  .  ,  . 

43.604.  Tell  us  what  it  was  ?-- And  the  desire  for  a  better  understanding  between 

th43^05.  What  two  organisations  ?— The  I.R.B.  and  the  open  movement  known  as 

^  43*606.  Did  he  tell  you  or  did  you  know  before  you  saw  Egan  whether  he  held 
any  office  in  what  you  called  the  open  movement  or  Land  League  ?— Please  to  repeat 

th43^307tl<Did  you  know  before  you  left  America  whether  or  not  Egan  held  any 

office  in  the  Land  League  ?  T  j 

(The  President.)  But  how  did  he  know  ? — I  was  aware  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Land 

43  608  ( The  Attorney- General.)  How  do  you  know  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Land 
LeagUe  ?_Through  proceedings  in  convention  and  official  communications  as  an  officer 

of  the  Land  League  myself.  ,  »  ,,  tttj 

43  609  It  had  come  to  your  knowledge  m  your  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  U.£>., 

through  official  communications  that  Egan  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  ?— 

^  43,610.  You  have  said  you  were  an  officer  of  the  Land  League  yourself  ? 

(The  President.)  I  did  not  catch  that. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes.  .  T  n  ia 

43  611.  What  was  your  position  in  the  Land  League  ?  At  different  times  I  held 

different  positions.  Eor  a  long  time  I  was  treasurer  of  my  section,  a  number  at 
years. 
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43.612.  Is  this  before  1881  ? — Yes,  I  was  treasurer,  I  think,  or  president  or  vice- 
president  about  that  time. 

43.613.  Just  tell  my  Lords  before  you  came  to  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  1881, 
what  office  you  held  in  the  American  Land  League? — The  first  positfon  I  was  elected 
to  in  the  Land  League  was  that  of  treasurer. 

43.614.  When  was  that ? — About  the  year  1880. 

43.615.  What  branch? — Braidwood  Branch,  No.  1. 

43.616.  How  long  did  you  continue  treasurer  of  the  American  Land  League  ?— For 
one  or  two  years. 

43.617.  Had  you  continued  to  be  treasurer  up  to  the  time  of  your  leaving  in  March 
1881  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  was  treasurer  at  that  time. 

43.618.  Had  you  remitted  any  moneys  you  collected  or  that  had  been  handed  to 
you  ? — Repeatedly. 

43.619.  To  whom  had  you  remitted  them  ?— Father  Conaty,  I  believe,  at  that  time. 

43.620.  Where  was  he? — Located  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

43.621.  You  remitted  to  Father  Conaty  contributions  to  the  American  Land  League. 
What  Father  Conaty  did  with  them  do  you  know  or  n,fc  ? — No. 

43.622.  Did  you  keep  them  separate  from  any  other  remittances  you  made  or  did 
you  have  no  other  remittances  to  make? — We  had  other  remittances  to  make.  We 
were  collecting  at  that  time  and  transmitting  money  for  the  relief  fund. 

43.623.  Did  you  keep  the  Land  League  moneys  separate  from  other  remittances 
when  you  sent  them  to  Father  Conaty  ? — Yes. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time,] 


43.624.  When  you  came  from  America  did  you  come  first  to  England  or  did  you 
go  straight  to  Paris  ?— I  came  to  England  and  went  immediately  to  Paris. 

43.625.  Do  you  remember  what  day  you  arrived  in  Paris? — I  arrived  in  England 

the  12th  day  of  April.  & 

43.626.  And  in  Paris  ? — About  the  14th. 

43.627.  Of  April  ? — I  think  so. 

43.628.  1880?— Yes. 

•i3£29V,Where  did  ^ou  reside?— I  resided  at  the  Hotel  Brighton,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Egan.  1  J 

O 

43.630.  Was  Mr.  Egan  stopping  there  at  the  time  ? — Yes.  * 

43.631.  Did  he  appear  to  know  your  name  when  you  introduced  yourself  to  him  ? 

—1  received  a  very  cordial  reception  from  Mr.  Egan.  He  invited  me  to  go  to  the 
opera  with  him.  ° 

43.632.  And  you  went  ? — I  did. 

43.633.  Did  you  see  Mr,  O’Leary  ? — On  the  following  day  I  visited  Mr.  O'Leary 

43.634.  Where  was  that  ?— At  the  Hotel  de  la  Couronne,  rue  do  la  Couronne. 

43.635.  Could  you  mention  the  number? — I  would  not  like  to  speak  positivelv  now 

but  No.  8,  I  think.  J  ’ 

43.636.  T  our  recollection  is  that  it  was  No.  8? — Yes. 

43.637.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Paris?— At  intervals  of  three  occasions,  when 
i  came  to  London,  extending  over  a  period  probably  of  one  third  of  the  time. 

43.638.  How  long  ? — Two  months  altogether. 

43.639.  Do  you  mean  two  months  broken,  two  months  spread  over  three  different 
visits  ? — Yes. 

43.640.  What  was  the  length  of  the  first  visit ;  the  first  occasion  you  were  in  Paris  • 
about  how  long  did  you  stay? — About  two  weeks. 

43.641.  Were  you  intimate  with  Mr.  Egan  during  that  time? — Yes. 

43.642.  Were  you  about  with  him  ? — Repeatedly. 

43.643.  Tn  his  own  rooms  you  visited  him,  or  he  coming  to  yours? — Both.  I  would 
be  frequently  in  his  room — every  day.  And  returning  from  some  place  of  amusement 
at  night,  and  invariably  stay  in  his  rooms  until  bed  time,  until  wo  retired.  Every 
morning  I  would  be  in  his  room  when  he  would  open  his  mail,  and  he  would  invariably 
make  me  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  many  of  the  communications  he  received. 

43.644.  He  treated  you  with  confidence  ? — Entirely  so. 
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hood? — Yes.  _  ^  qtat.hm  to  me  his  own  connexion  with  that 

43,646  What *7  h^!  been  f  or  aYng  time,  as  he  put  it,  the  backbone 

organisation.  The  fact  of  his  na  g  f  time  on  the  Supreme 

of  the  Dublin  several  acts  of  his  own  done 

Council  of  the  the  «=  Sunreme  Council,  and  a  member  of  the 

toiSengidenfn  ^ 

prSneTsto  i^l  at  he  afterwards  acted  m  cori»ration 

with  the  Catalpa  expedition  lorn  o  Walsh  •  do  you  remember  whether  he 

43,647.  You  mentioned  the  name0 your  only  recollection-he  said 
identified  him  m  any  other  J^y  p  know  another  John  Walsh. 

""  MyoTkYw  from  anything  which  passed  between  Egan  and  yon,  which 

y°“>  «-  at  any  time  tte 

by  him-to  use  his. awn .words  hot  '  ^^self-presented  itself.  There  was  no 
Zson  wLteereYhou]  not  be  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  two  organisations 
— why  the]  should  not  be  working  in  accord  with  each  o&e  •  ment  and  the 

43,651.  (Mr.  DavUt.)  What  two  organisations .  TL  P  a  means 

secret  mo  Jment-the  He  clearly  defined 

!Town  ‘position  person  Jy!  and  mentioned  by  name  men  upon  this  side  who  were 
just  as  good  Nationalists  as  he  was  him se  mention  ?— He  mentioned  the  name 

......  «.  ~ ■ 

revolutionist  to  the  backbone. 

43.653.  Anything  further  about  lnm  .  1  es.  statement  in  reference  to  Mr. 

43.654.  What  ?  He  cited  “£ t  P-  bad  made 

Parnell,  that  about  a  year  pie  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  the 

application,  and  had  enc  e avoui  e. ^  ]  JIr  E  stated  that  at  that  time  Mr. 

organisation  upon  this  side  of  the  wat  .  .  he  was  upon  the  outside  of  it, 

Parnell  thought  a  great  deal  of  the >  orga msation  whe^  ^  as  W(J  would  like  to 

but  the  organisation  was  not  in  as  good  a  p  u)l  Mr  parDell  would  think 

bare  had  it  and  “  “ the  inside. 

1  43,657.  Now  did  he  mention ^  any ^other  i^ng  the  time  I 

were  working  for  him  in  co-operation 

with  him  in  Ireland.  -mpntioned  the  names  of  Matt.  Harris, 

was  then  in  freland, 

43,659.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Y  bat  ,  /  had  been  working,  and  were 

Some  of  those  individuals  mentioned  were  working^  or^  had  bee^ 

active  friends  of  the  open  movemen  names  »— And  at  the  same  time  some  of 

43  660.  Ho  you  remember  which  of  the  names,  -aw 

them  were  active  revolutionists  as  he  stated,  weie  a  rig  .  ?_That  is,  both  a 

revolutionisti^and  1°  the  “pJn  movement  He  mentioned  the 


names  to  me  of  Walsh,  Sheridan,  Boyton,  Ryan,  and  John  O’Connor,  brother  to 
James  O’Connor.  Ryan,  I  believe,  was  a  freemason. 

43.662.  That  is  not  John  O’Connor,  M.P.,  I  understand  ?— The  brother  of  a 

journalist,  in  Dublin,  he  told  me. 

43.663.  Brother  of  James  O’Connor,  a  journalist  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

43^664.  Any  other  name  ? — Tom  Brennan. 

43.665.  Those  names  you  have  last  mentioned  were  those - 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Ask  him  what  they  are. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Those  names  you  have  last-mentioned— — 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  does  he  mean  by  that  ? 

43.666.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  I  must  ask  him  this.  You  said  in  your  answer 
he  mentioned  as  being  active  revolutionist? — The  names  I  now  have  given  are 
included  as  both  workers  in  the  open  movement  and  revolutionists  as  well. 

43.667.  Now  kindly  answer  this  question :  when  he  referred  to  the  revolutionary 
movement  did  he  say  anything  more  as  to  what  was  necessary,  but  did  he  say  anything 
more  2 — No.  he  did  not  outline  the  detail, 

43.668.  Did  you  know  of  any  revolutionary  movement  with  which  Egan  was 
connected  except  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?— Not  that  I  could  swear  to. 

43.669.  Did  you  know  of  any  revolutionary  movement  that  any  of  these  other 
people  named  were  connected  with,  except  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood? — 

Yes.  ,  3 

43.670.  Wliat  ? — Not  connected  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 

43*671 .  I  say  not  connected  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — No,  sir,  it  is 
connected  directly  or  indirectly. 

43.672.  As  I  understand,  you  understand  at  the  time,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  revolutionary  movement  he  referred  to  was  the  Irish  Republican  Brother¬ 
hood  ? — Yes. 

43.673.  You  have  mentioned  the  Supreme  Council,  and  in  another  matter  the 
Supreme  Council  has  been  referred  to  in  that  long  report  of  Devoy’s  that  was  read. 
What  was  it  the  supreme  council  of  ? — The  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 

43.674.  Now  you  have  referred  to  the  name  of  John  0  Connor,  did  you  see  him  ? 

—Yes. 

43.675.  What  name,  where  did  you  see  him  ?  —  Upon  my  first  or  second  visit  to 
John  O’Leary  he  informed  me  that  one  of  our  friends  was  in  town  and  would  shortly 
leave,  and  he  would  like  me  to  see  him  before  he  left.  He  agreed  to  meet  me. 

43.676.  He  agreed  to  meet  you — you  mean  in  Paris? — Yes,  he  agreed  to  meet  me 
to  enable  me  to  have  this  interview,  the  same  afternoon  at  the  Cafe  Clime,  in  the 
Quartier  Latin,  and  I  did  so. 

43.677.  What  was  the  name  of  this  gentleman  ? — I  was  introduced  to  this  gentleman 
by  the  name  at  that  time  of  Dr.  Clark,  but  during  the  evening,  in  meeting  Mr.  Egan, 
the  four  of  us  in  company,  he  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Egan  as  Dr.  Kenealey,  so  I  found 
out  at  that  time  he  had  two  names. 

43.678.  Two  other  names — three  names  in  fact  ? — I  eventually  found  his  real  name 
was  John  O’Connor. 

43.679.  You  had  not  known  the  name  of  John  O’Connor  until  afterwards  ? — Until 

afterwards. 

43.680.  The  only  two  names  you  knew  him  by  were  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Kenealey  ? — 

Yes. 

43.681.  The  other  was  given  you  by  Egan  when  he  introduced  you  ? — Yes. 

43.682.  Your  Lordship  will  probably  remember  the  evidence  about  this  before. 
This’is  in  Delany’s  proof,  page  1849,  if  my  recollection  is  right.  Now  did  O’Leary 
tell  you  what  this  Dr.  Clarke  was  ? — Not  at  this  time.  He  eventually  told  me  ho  was 
an  official  of  the  organisation. 

43.683.  What  organisation  ?— ' The  revolutionary  organisation. 

43.684.  You  had  better  give  us  this  name  ? — The  I.  R.  B. 

43.685.  If  you  do  not  mind  keeping  to  that,  if  you  mean  tho  same  thing  ? — That  ho 
was  engaged  in  active  work  for  that  organisation. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  may  remember  when  this  question  arose  (I 
think  it  was  a  matter  Mr.  Lockwood  took  interest  in)  I  stated  that  if  the  evidence 
remained  as  it  was  that  I  could  not  say  that  Dr.  Kenealey  was  the  man  that  passed  for 
O’Connor.  My  friend  must  not  think  that  it  is  not  important. 
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43.686.  You  say  Dr.  Kenealey  was  connected  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 
Do  you  know  in  what  capacity  ?— He  was  the  agent  engaged  in  shipping  arms  ;  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  two  organisations,  through  John  O’Leary. 

43.687.  Do  you  mean  working  under  John  O’Leary's  orders  ? — Yes,  and  I  was 
informed  at  the  time  that  he  was  also  secretary  of  the  supreme  council  at  that  period. 

43.688.  Did  you  see  at  that  time  in  Paris  any  other  of  these  whose  names  you  have 
mentioned ;  I  am  speaking  in  Paris  at  present  ? — Not  any  of  those  whose  names  I  have 
mentioned. 

43.689.  Excepting  Dr.  Clark  ;  you  exclude  him  ? — Yes. 

43.690.  Do  you  remember  Egan  ever  saying  anything  about  an  audit  of  the  Land 
League  accounts? — Yes. 

43.691.  Tell  us  what  he  said  ? — I  remember  in  his  mail  at  that  time - - 

(Sir  G.  Russell .)  What  time  is  this  ? 

43.692.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Are  you  still  speaking  of  your  first  visit  to  Paris? — 
I  could  not  swear  to  its  being  the  first  visit ;  during  my  visits  and  interviews  with 
Mr.  Egan. 

43.693.  It  may  have  been  on  the  second  visit? — It  may  have  been.  It  was  in 
Paris,  at  any  rate,  that  some  letters  came  from  Mr.  Piggott  which  Mr.  Egan  read  me 
in  reference  to  a  demand  for  money  from  Mr.  Piggott  to  Mr.  Egan ;  and  the  subject 
of  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  Land  League  came  up  between  us,  and  Mr.  Egan 
informed  me  that  his  accounts  had  been  audited  by  three  members  of  the  League,  and 
that  that  was  all  the  audit  that  they  would  get,  or  that  there  could  possibly  be,  and 
he  further  stated  to  me,  that  as  I  could  readily  understand  there  were  many  payments 
made  out  of  the  League  funds  by  him,  that  it  would  never  do  to  be  made  public,  and 
which  could  not  possibly  come  to  the  light  of  the  world.  For  instance,  I  will  tell  you 
one  case.  He  said,  “You  remember  the  committee  of  Dutch  officers  from  Amsterdam, 
“  who  were  sent  down  to  South  Africa  in  the  Boer  affair.  I  defrayed  the  expenses 
“  of  those  gentlemen  out  of  the  funds  of  the  League.  That  is  an  affair  that  would 
“  never  do  to  come  to  light.” 

43.694.  Anything  further  in  that  connexion  at  the  present  moment? — To  the  audit? 

43.695.  No.  Now  you  say  that  that  was  the  money  which  he  paid  out  of  the  Land 
League  for  Dutch  officers  to  go  to  assist  the  Boers  ? — 'Yes. 

43.696.  Assist  the  Boers  against  the  English  ? — Yes. 

43.697.  Do  you  remember  his  referring  to  the  castle  in  connexion  with  the  audit  at 
any  time,  or  the  authorities  ? — In  connexion  with  the  audit  ? 

43.698.  Yes,  as  to  what  anybody  would  like  to  know  of  the  audit  or  as  to  who 
would  like  to  know  ? — Yes. 

43.699.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  told  me  that  the  publication  of  the  exact  audit  of 
the  funds  would  be  just  the  very  thing  the  Castle  would  like  to  know. 

43.700.  Do  you  know  what  he  meant  by  the  “  Castle  ”  ? — I  inferred  the  authorities 
in  Dublin. 

43.701.  Now  do  you  remember  his  saying  anything  about  any  money  in  connexion 
with  the  R.  I.  B.  ? — I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

43.702.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  as  to  any  other  purposes  for  which  money  had 
been  used,  which  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  come  to  the  light  in  addition  to  the  Boers  ? 
— Not  a  positive  statement  at  that  time,  I  would  not  like  to  swear  to. 

43.703.  Did  he  say  anything  which  did  not  amount  to  a  positive  statement  ? — At 

..  that  time,  well,  the  inference  I  drew - 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  we  cannot  have  the  inference. 

43.704.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Tell  us  as  near  as  you  can  the  substance  of  what  he 
said  to  you  ?— I  would  not  swear  to  a  positive  statement. 

43.705.  Now  do  you  remember  his  referring  to  the  alliance  of  the  two  branches 
more  than  once? — Yes. 

43.706.  You  have  mentioned  part  of  it;  I  do  not  want  you  to  state  it  again,  but  did 
he  say  anything  more  ? — Upon  my  second  visit  that  subject  came  up. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Was  this  on  the  first  visit  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  What  he  is  now  going  to  say  was  on  the  second  visit,  if  you 
will  only  let  him  go  on. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  I  am  interfering  unnecessarily.  He  has  told  us 
about  this  as  the  first  visit. 
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43.707.  ( Tht,  Attorney-General.)  He  has  already  said  except  with  regard  to  the  audit 
itself.  Is  all  that  you  have  said,  except  the  part  about  the  audit ;  did  it  all  take  place 
during  the  first  visit  —  the  first  fortnight  you  spent  with  him  ?  —  It  might  have 
included  three  weeks ;  I  will  not  say  to  a  day  or  two. 

43.708.  Did  that  take  place  during  the  first  journey  in  Paris  ? — All  the  conversation 
on  that  subject  might  not  have  occurred  during  the  first  visit. 

43.709.  You  say  on  the  second  visit.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  union  or  the 
working  of  the  two  branches.  You  said  on  the  second  occasion,  or  the  second  visit, 
that  subject  came  up.  Does  that  recall  to  your  mind  what  you  were  going  to  say  ? — 
In  reference  to  the  working  of  the  two  branches  ? 

43.710.  Yes? — The  open  movement,  the  working  in  co-operation  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement. 

43.711.  What  did  Egan  say  about  that? — He  saw  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
working  on  the  same  lmes,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  and  particularly  spoke  of 
the  attitude  of  many  members  of  the  organisation  who  were  bitterly  opposing 
Mr.  Parnell  and  the  leaders  ;  that  it  was  entirely  unjustifiable  ;  Mr.  Parnell  was  sound. 

43.712.  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  that  yet,  but  you  have  anticipated  what  I  was  going 
to  put.  Did  he  mention  any  of  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  at  this  time 
opposing  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes. 

43.713.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get — who  were  they? — Daley,  of  Castlebar,  Ryan  of 
Dublin,  the  Cork  organisation  he  spoke  of  especially. 

43.714.  I  do  nod  wish-'to-lftterrupt  you;  is  that  all  that  you  recollect  at  present  of 
the  parties  he  referred  to  as  opposing  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes,  he  spoke  of  John  O’Leary 
himself ;  he  also  spoke  of  Doran,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Queenstown,  or 
near  there  ;  Fermoy,  I  think  it  was. 

43.715.  Is  that  all  you  remember  at  present  of  the  names  he  mentioned  to  you  as 
opposing  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  think  it  is. 

43.716.  You  have  said  already  you  came  to  London,  I  think  ;  on  the  first  occasion, 
did  Egan  come  with  you  or  not  ? — I  think  not  on  the  first  occasion. 

43.717.  Then  you  came  to  London  for  how  long  the  first  occasion? — I  was  in 
London  probably  a  couple  of  weeks,  a  little  less  than  that  I  think. 

43.718.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  Irish  members  on  your  first  visit? — Yes. 

43.719.  Who  ? — I  met  in  company  with  Mr.  Egan  on  the  first  day - 

43.720.  You  have  said  that  Egan  did  not  come  on  the  first  occasion? — We  met 
together  at  the  house  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Sullivan  the  following  morning. 

43.721.  You  mean  that  Egan  came  to  London,  but  did  not  come  with  you? — No,  1 

met  him  the  next  morning  at  the  house  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  at  Clapham,  in  the 
Emslie  Road  I  think  it  was,  and  I  dined  at  Mr.  Sullivan’s  house.  I  met  Mr.  T.  D.  , 
Sullivan,  Harry  Dillon,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Saunders - 

43.722.  I  think  he  is  a  brother,  my  Lords,  of  John  Dillon — Harry  Dillon  ? — 
Mr.  Saunders,  a  lady — a  great  lady  land  leaguer, — I  forget  her  name  now,  Mr.  Egan, 
and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Sullivan. 

43.723.  Those  are  all  you  recollect  ? — I  think  those  are  all  who  dined  there. 

43.724.  Did  you  see  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Kelly  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

43.725.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  O’Kelly  ? — Yes. 

43.726.  Where  ? — First  in  the  inner  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

43.727.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  occasion,  if  I  may  anticipate,  on  which  you 
saw  Mr.  Parnell,  I  am  speaking  of  the  first  occasion  you  saw  Mr.  O’Keliy  ? — I  saw 
Mr.  J.  J.  O’Kelly  previous  to  seeing  Mr.  Parnell. 

43.728.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  put  this  to  you  first ;  did  Egan  say  anything  to  you 
soon  after  you  came  to  London  about  Mr.  Parnell  wishing  to  see  you  ? — Yos,  sir. 

43.729.  Just  say  what  he  said  to  you  ? — The  second  time  that  I  returned  to  Paris 
after  Mr.  Egan  had  been  in  London  for  some  little  time  himself,  he  told  me  that  when 
I  came  back  to  London,  though  I  had  already  seen  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Parnell  very  much 
desired  to  see  me  before  T  left  for  home. 

43.730.  That  would  be  for  America? — Yes. 

43.731.  Now,  we  must  go  back  to  the  occasion  of  the  visit  you  have  been  referring 
to.  You  said  you  saw  Mr.  Parnell,  who  introduced  you  to  him  ? — Mr.  Egan  on  the 
first  occasion. 

43.732.  Where  ? — I  think  it  was  in  the  inner  lobby  first,  near  the  refreshment  stand 
in  the  corner. 
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S.  Co"“  fait  an  Ihe’lte  wo“  tJlatter  part  of  the 

month,  of  April,  I  should  think, 

11,736.  By81wlAYnLe  were  you  introduced,  or  how  were  you  introduced  ?-B,  the 

0n%T^eVhJlT\-M^neLolGoT friends  from  America,”  was  the  language 

''Se43  738  Did  Mr.  Parnell  at  that  time  appear  to  know  your  name  at  all  ornot?- 

Pamell?- 

NO43,740.  How  long  were  you  with  him  1-1  think  not  more  than  a  minute,  or  two,  or 

three.  i  .  How  lone  did  you  remain  in  Paris  on 

th^^rx^  problly  a  couple  of  weeks,  it  may  hare  keen  a  little 

m°43,742.  Did  Mr.  Egan  go  b<^  ^  we  retliroed  b, 

|SS^2  the  Hotel 

BlSi  How  longin'! thel^clndoccasion  ^about  three  weeks,  did  you  say  1-Between 

before  Pllft  tereseyc0onl  tL:,  probably  only  one  or  two  days.  The  latter  part  of  my 

visit  at  that  time.  T  /m,-.  ? _ yPa 

43  749.  DbUrEgafcle  whhyou  or  not  on  the  second  occasion  of  your  coming 

fr04“'m' 'D^you^gVdltVrfte^Hou™' of  Commons  to  see  Mr.  Parnell  1-Not^ 

specially  ”  Abrasion  Af^r  seeing  Mr.  Parnell  t-The  night 

I  have  now  made  reference  to  I  think  I  refer>  seen  Mr.  Parnell  on  the 

43,702.  Had  you,  e  o,e  ^on  tghe  second  time,  or  not  until  you  saw  him  on  this 
inghtlkf hid  seen  him  merely  to  salute  him.  I  had  no  conversation  with  him  until 

^uAvf'On  the  night  on  which  you  had  a  conversation  with  him,  are  you  able  to 
fix  the  time  m  any  way  .  game  •  Pt,  if  anybody,  besides  Mr.  Parnell  ? — 

I  sfent  tol  bttfe  tnirwHh  Mr.  O’Kelly.  We  had  a  little  refreshment  at  the  stand 
hr  the  lobby,  and  we  had  some  converwtaon  toge^en 

43,755.  Anything  of  impoi  ance  .  denouncing  in  most  bitter  terms - 

43,756!  Well,  mention  it, please  ie^°^1f  in  most  bitter  terms  the 

43,7 57 .  ( The  President^)  10  js  Mr  Parnen  himself  and  party,  and  he  thought 

attitude  of  the  orgamsat  .,,1,1  l„,  done  bv  us  on  the  other  side  to  bring  them 

v  something  should  be  done  and  could  b,e  ^e,  by  us  ^  ^  Pbeliev6 

V“°,  fr  Mr6  “ylidMtoot^  hbn  lor  deserting  the  cause  .and  getting  mto 
I  told  him  Mr.  O  Deary  naii  u  o{  tbe  organisation  as  their  agenfT  During 

Parliament  instead,  betray  ^h  j  ^  #  division  in  the  House,  and  the 

the  conversation  w  1  •  "  .d  t0  otber  members,  Mr.  Parnell  came  up  into  the 

lobby  was  very  full,  and  tai  g  saluted  each  other.  I  think  we  shook  hands, 

group  and  at  once  recognised .  me a  and we  “™“a  d  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 

Some  few  words  P?"“g “hat  and  heTeckoned  to  O'Kelly.  Myself  and 
Mr .Tl'Ally^ent  through  Die  door  from  the  inner  lobby,  passing  down  the  corridor 


running  to  the  library.  I  remember  we  were  passing  the  doors  of  the  library,  and  then 
we  went  down  a  corridor  running  in  a  left-hand  direction  from  the  library,  and  we 
slowly  promenaded  up  and  down  and  took  another  corridor,  which  ran  still  on  an  angle 
to  the  left. 

43.758.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Ido  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  want  to  ask 
first,  can  you  say  whether  anything  passed  that  Mr.  O’Kelly  and  Mr.  Parnell  were 
parties  to  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  O’Kelly,  as  soon  as  we  were  in  a  retired  portion  of  the 
corridor,  resumed  the  same  subject  of  conversation  that  had  occurrnd  between 
himself  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  previous  to  the  approach  of  Mr.  Parnell.  That  was  the 
subject  resumed. 

43.759.  Do  you  remember  did  he  say  anything  beyond  what  you  have  said  just 
now  about  his  denouncing  the  people  for  opposing  him  or  not? — That  was  the 
substance. 

43.760.  If  O’Kelly  said  anything  fresh  before  you  talked  to  Mr.  Parnell  alone  I 
want  to  get  it. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  has  not  said  anything  about  talking  to  Mr.  Parnell  alone 
yet, 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Pardon  me,  I  asked  him  first  to  confine  himself  to  the 
conversation  when  they  were  both  present.  Did  O’Kelly  say  anything  more,  except 
what  you  have  referred  to  up  to  the  time  you  talked  with  Mr.  Parnell  alone. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  has  not  said  anything  about  talking  with  Mr.  Parnell  alone  ; 
I  would  rather  my  friend  would  not  suggest  to  him. 

{The  President.)  No,  he  has  not  said  that. 

43.761.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell  alone 
that  evening  ?— Yes. 

43.762.  Did  Mr.  O’Kelly  say  anything  else  before  you  had  a  conversation  with 
him  ? — Yes. 

43.763.  What? — He  suggested  that  on  my  return  I  should  use  my  influence  with 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  to  bring  about  a  little  coercion  on  their  part  to  bring  the 
organisation  into  line  on  that  side  of  the  water.  That  we  were  all  working  for  one 
common  object,  therefore  there  should,  and  need  be,  no  misunderstanding. 

43.764.  I  want  you  just  to  explain  what  he  said  about  bringing  things  into  line. 
What  two  organisations  ? — The  open  movement  on  this  side  and  the  I.R.B. 

43.765.  By  the  open  movement  you  mean  the  Land  League,  and  by  the  I.R.B.  you 
mean  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

43.766.  After  Mr.  O’Kelly  left  will  you  tell  me  as  nearly  as  you  can  what 

Mr.  Parnell  said  to  you  ?— On  Mr.  O’Kelly  leaving - - 

43.767.  One  other  question,  did  O’Kelly  say  how  you  were  to  bring  coercion  to  bear 
upon  them? — No,  sir. 

43.768.  After  O’Kelly  left  what  did  Mr.  Parnell  say  ? — He  continued  the  same  line 
of  conversation  that  Mr.  O’Kelly  had  introduced.  He  said  that  the  whole  matter 
laid  in  our  hands  :  “  You  furnish  the  sinews  of  war;  you  have4hem  in  your  power; 
“  if  they  do  not  do  as  you  tell  them,  stop  the  supplies  ;  the  whole  matter  rests  in  your 
“  hands.” 

43.769.  Did  he  mention  any  name  as  to  any  person  who  should  promote  this 
bringing  into  line  or  closer  alliance  ? — Yes. 

43.770.  Who? — He  expressly  wished  that  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  New  York  ! 
should  at  once  see  John  Devoy,  and  to  say  to  John  Devoy,  from  Mr.  Parnell,  he 
believing  as  he  stated  that  John  Devoy  could  do  more  than  any  other  one  man  in  the 
organisation  to  bring  about  an  understanding  such  as  he  desired,  to  secure  his  presence 
as  soon  as  possible  on  this  side  of  the  water,  agreeing  to  meet  him  in  Paris  on  his 
arriving  there,  it  not  being  advisable  for  Devoy  to  come  to  this  side. 

43.771.  Did  Mr.  Parnell  say  that? — He  did  not,  sir;  he  simply  suggested  coming  to 
Paris,  and  stopped. 

43.772.  What  else  ? — He  also  stated  in  reference  to  Devoy’s  visit  that  so  far  as  his 
expenses  were  concerned  that  I  could  guarantee  on  his  part  that  he  would  defray 

them. 

43.773.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Alexander  Sullivan  ? — Yes,  he  also  requested  me 
to  see  Alexander  Sullivan  on  my  return  home,  and  mentioned  also  Dr.  William 
Carroll,  of  Philadelphia.  He  also  mentioned  the  name  of  William  T7  Hynes,  hhcl 
risked  I  ITT  to  see  those  four  by  name. 
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43.774.  Did  lie  tell  you  what  you  were  to  see  those  for  as  well  ?  I  want  to  know  in 
what  connexion  he  mentioned  those  three  names,  Sullivan,  Hynes,  and  Dr.  Carroll’s 
as  well  as  Devoy’s  ? — He  desired  me  to  lay  before  them  the  situation,  and  to  show 
them  the  necessity  for  bringing  about  a  thorough  understanding,  and  if  Devoy  would 
not,  or  could  not,  come,  to  get  one  of  the  others,  Hynes  or  Sullivan,  not  Dr.  Carroll. 
He  was  aware  of  the  fact  from  what  he  said  that  Dr.  Carroll  was  opposing  the  open 
movement — was  not  a  friend  to  the  open  movement. 

43.775.  And  he  wanted  to  get  Sullivan  and  Hynes  to  come  over,  if  Devoy  could 
not? — Yes,  he  said,  “There  need  be  no  misunderstanding;  we  are  working  for  a 
common  purpose,  for  the  independence  of  Ireland,  just  the  same  as  you  are  working 
for.”  He  said  “  Doctor,  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  believe  that  anything  but  the 
“  force  of  arms  will  ever  bring  about  the  redemption  of  Ireland.” 

43.776.  Did  he  know  you  as  doctor? — Yes. 

43.777.  Did  Mr.  Parnell  address  you  as  doctor? — Yes,  I  was  introduced  to  him  as 
Dr.  Le  Caron. 

43.778.  You  have  said  already  to  my  Lord  that  you  practised  medicine — took  your 
degree  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  practised  as  a  doctor? — I  did,  periodically,  for 
some  time. 

43.779.  Now,  Mr.  Parnell  mentioned  these  gentlemen,  and  expressed  his  wish  to 
you  in  the  words  you  have  described  to  endeavour  to  bring  them  in  line.  Was  there 
anv  other  revolutionary  organisation  that  you  knew  these  men  to  be  connected  with  in 
America  except  the  Y.C.  and  U.B.  ? — The  organisation  that  I  represented  was  the 
only  one  that  they  did  belong  to  ;  there  was  another  organisation  in  embryo  at  this 
time. 

43.780.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Parnell  used  any  wcrd  when  describing 
this  organisation  ? — No,  sir. 

43.781.  He  simply  referred  to  it  as  a  matter  which  you  would  understand  at  once? 

—Yes.  o  AT 

43.782.  Neither  Y.C.  nor  U.B.  or  Clan-na-Gael  were  mentioned  by  namei— Nm 

43.783.  Treated  as  a  matter  that  was  understood  ? — As  if  understood. 

43*784.  Now,  did  Mr.  Parnell  give  you  anything  ? — He  gave  me  a  number  of  other 

details  of  his  views.  <  . 

43.785.  I  made  a  mistake.  You  say  he  gave  you  other  detads  of  his  views.  As 

near  as  you  can  tell,  was  there  anything  Mr.  Parnell  said  on  that  occasion  beyond 
what  you  have  already  stated  ? — In  reference  to  his  views  as  a  revolutionist  he  told 
me  that  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why,  when  we  were  prepared,  had  sufficient  money, 
were  armed  and  organised,  a  successful  insurrectionary  movement  could  not  be 
inaugurated  in  Ireland.  He  said,  “  I  think  from  the  outlyok  that  we  will,  at  the  end 
“  of&the  year,  get  in  the  Land  League  treasury  a  sum  00,000  That  is  a 

“  pretty  good  nucleus.  You  folks  ought  to  do  as  well  as  That.”  He  entered  slightly 
into  the  question  of  tiie  time’  of  tlie  number  of  men  slightly,  and  the  amount  of 
money  required. 

43.786.  Do  you  remember  the  details  sufficiently  to  repeat  what  they  were,  or  only 
that  you  remember  he  did  speak  of  a  number  of  details  as  to  the  time,  men,  and  money  ? 
_ Having  made  no  notes  I  would  not  like  to  swear  to  the  exact  words. 

43.787.  How  long  did  this  conversation  continue  with  Mr.  Parnell  alone  ? — I  should 
think  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  was  with  him  ;  it  might  not  have  been  as  long, 
but  I  think  it  was. 

43.788.  Walking  up  and  down  the  two  corridors  as  you  have  described  ?— les. 

43; 789.  And  during  how  much  of  it  would  you  say  Mr.  O’Kelly  was  with  you  ? — 

Not  more  than  10  minutes.  . 

43.790.  The  remainder  of  the  time  Mr.  Pameil  and  you  "were  alone  (  res. 

43.791.  Do  you  remember  anything  he  mentioned,  any  other  names  he  mentioned 
besides  the  four,  Devoy,  Sullivan,  Hynes,  and  Carroll  ? — In  reference  to  seeing  them 
on  my  return,  he  spoke  of  other  friends  on  the  other  side  and  workers,  but  not  in 
reference  to  my  seeing  them. 

43.792.  Do  you  remember  the  names  he  spoke  of  as  friends  and  fellow  workeis  ; — 1 

would  not  like  to  give  the  names  at  this  date. 

43.793.  They  did  not  fix  themselves  in  your  mind,  and  you  do  not  remember  them 

at  the  present  time  ? — No.  .  .  ,  ,  _  „ 

43.794.  Was  Mr.  Sullivan  at  this  time  still  a  member  of  the  executive  body  .  les, 

he  was  at  this  date. 
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43.795.  I  want  the  1880  list  of  the  officers,  or  the  1879  I  think  it  is.  You  told  us 
they  were  elected  for  two  years  I  think? — Yes,  till  the  Convention  of  1881. 

43.796.  It  is  a  single  paper  {The  vaper  was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel).  Alexander 
Sullivan  appears  as  a  member  of  the  F.C. ;  that  is,  the  executive  body  for  District  J. 
Dr.  William  Carroll  appears  as  chairman  ;  that  is  in  the  list  of  16th  August  1879. 
Was  Mr.  Fox’s  name  mentioned  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  all?— I  think  not. 

43.797.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Parnell  when  he  asked  you  to  take  these  steps 
to  bring  the  two  organisations  more  in  line  with  one  another  ;  did  you  say  what  you 
would  do  ? — I  promised  to  do  all  that  laid  in  my  power  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 

43.798.  Did  you  see  him  again  before  you  left  London  ? — Yes  for  a  few  moments. 

43.799.  Did  he  ask  you  to  see  him  or  did  you  see  him  by  accident? — I  saw  him  by 
accident  in  the  House.  On  that  occasion  I  saw  him  in  the  tea  room,  I  think. 

43.800.  Did  he  give  you  anything  ? — Yes,  he  gave  me  his  signature  “  Yours  truly, 
C.  S.  Parnell,”  on  a  photograph  of  himself,  as  a  memento  of  my  visit. 

43.801.  Have  you  got  that  photograph  here,  or  whore  is  it? — It  is  nowon  the 
Atlantic,  it  will  be  here  probably  to-morrow. 

43.802.  You  believe  it  to  be  on  the  Atlantic,  that  is  what  you  mean  ;  you  mean  you 
have  sent  for  it  ? — Yes. 

43.803.  Now,  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Egan,  I  think,  on  the  occasion  of  that  visit  to 
London  ? — No  ;  not  to  have  any  conversation  with  him. 

43.804.  From  London  did  you  go  to  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

43.805.  Did  you  take  any  letters  of  introduction  ? — Yes. 

43.806.  Who  from? — Patrick  Egan. 

33.807.  As  near  as  you  can  tell,  about  what  month  was  it  you  went  to  Dublin? — I 
can  fix  the  nonth  ;  the  month  of  June. 

43,8C8.  I  think  it  was  the  end  of  May  ? — It  might  have  been  the  end  of  May.  I 
sailed  about  the  9th  of  June. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  shall  prove  the  visit  of  this  gentleman  to  Kilmainham  on 
the  27th  May  1881.  That  will  fix  the  date  sufficiently  near  for  our  purpose. 

43.809.  Some  time  in  the  month  of  May,  if  you  will  take  it  from  me,  you  went  to 
Dublin.  You  took  letters  of  introduction  from  Egan  to  whom? — Dr.  Kenny. 

43.810.  That  is  the  Member  of  Parliament? — Yes;  residing  at  that  time  in  Gardner 
Street,  Dublin. 

43.811.  Do  you  remember  whether  they  were  addressed  to  his  private  address  or 
to  the  Land  League  headquarters  ? — I  had  one  to  the  Land  League  headquarters. 

43.812.  Was  that  to  Mr.  Kenny  ? — No,  that  was  Mr.  Kettle. 

43.813.  I  only  want  to  get  the  fact? — And  Tom  Brennan,  I  believe,  and  Rorke. 

43.814.  You  had  some  letters  of  introduction  from  Egan  to  Brennan  and  Kettle, 
and  some  of  them  were  addressed  to  the  Land  League  headquarters  ? — One. 

43.815.  Then  you  also  had  one  to  Dr.  Kenny  ? — Yes. 

43.816.  Where  did  you  stay  when  you  were  in  Dublin  ? — Part  of  the  time  I  stayed 
at  the  “  Imperial,”  and  I  was  part  of  the  time  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr.  Kenny 
in  his  house  in  Gardner  Street. 

43.817.  Sir  C.  Russell  thinks  you  said  you  had  an  introduction  to  Rorke,  had  you  or 
not  ? — Yes. 

43.818.  Did  you  see  any  other  Members  of  Parliament  or  any  Member  of  Parliament  ? 
— During  my  visit  to  Dublin  ? 

43.819.  Yes? — The  only  one  I  saw  who  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  out  of  gaol 
was  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Thomas  Sexton. 

43.820.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Sexton  ? — He  was  in  charge  at  that  time  of  the 
Land  League  headquarters  in  Sackville  Street. 

43.821.  At  the  Land  League  headquarters  in  Sackville  Street? — Yes. 

43.822.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  either  of  those  men  you  have  mentioned, 
Kenny,  Brennan,  Kettle,  or  Mr.  Sexton  ? — Brennan  was  arrested  two  days  before  I 
landed  there,  and  was  at  that  time  in  Naas  Gaol. 

43.823.  Then  you  did  not  see  him  ? — I  did  not  see  him.  I  had  conversations  with 
the  other  gentlemon  named. 

43.824.  Let  us  take  Kenny  first.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  him,  I 
mean  on  anything  that  is  material  ? — With  the  doctor  it  was  principally  in  reference 
to  League  matters  and  the  open  movement.  Nothing  transpired  of  any  importance, 
anything  direct,  only  in  general  terms. 
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43.825.  I  wish  you,  if  you  can  remember,  to  say  what  passed  between  you  and 
Dr.  Kenny  about  the  League  movement? — They  were,  at  that  time,  fearing  more 
a  rrests.  They  needed  a  little  more  time  to  perfect  the  organisation  in  Ireland. 

43.826.  Is  this  something  that  Dr.  Kenny  said  to  you  ? — Dr.  Kenny  in  part,  and 
Mr.  Kettle  in,  part  at  the  same  time. 

43.827.  It  would  be  convenient  if  you  could  keep  it  separate.  As  far  as  regards 
Dr.  Kenny  first.  I  will  ask  you  about  Kettle  presently.  Repeat  again  what 
Dr.  Kenny  said  about  their  needing  a  little  more  time,  if  it  was  he,  or  were  they 
both  present  at  the  same  time  ? — A  portion  of  the  time,  yes. 

43.828.  Perhaps  that  may  be  the  answer  then.  Tell  us  what  passed  between  you, 
Kenny,  and  Kettle.  They  needed  more  time  for  the  organisation :  what  else  ? — 
Between  either  of  them  ? 

43.829.  Yes  ? — The  doctor  explained  to  me  what  they  were  doing  in  the  way  of 
feeding  those  who  were  in  prison,  what  it  was  costing  the  organisation. 

43.830.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  to  you,  but  I  want  to  briDg  your  mind  to  what 
you  said.  You  said  they  needed  a  little  more  time  for  the  organisation  ? — Yes. 

43.831.  What  was  that  in  connexion  with? — If  they  had  another  10  days  they  did 
not  care  then  whether  they  would  arrest  them  all  at  Land  League  headquarters,  as 
they  would  have  a  man  in  charge  in  every  county  in  the  country  by  that  time. 

43.832.  Did  they  mention  any  names  to  you  of  the  people  in  charge,  or  was  that  a 
matter  you  did  not  inquire  further  into  ? — No. 

43.833.  Now,  Mr.  Kettle,  was  there  anything  different  from,  or  anything  beyond 
what  Dr.  Kenny  said  ? — I  would  not  like  to  state. 

43.834.  Mr.  Sexton,  had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ? — Of  a  general  character. 

43.835.  Relating  to  what? — Oar  friends;  the  condition  of  the  organisation — that 
is  the  open  movement. 

43.836.  You  mean  the  Land  League  movement? — Yes. 

43.837.  Now,  were  you  taken  to  Kilmainham  by  Dr.  Kenny  ? — Yes,  the  doctor 
drove  me  to  Kilmainham  gaol,  and  I  visited  that  gaol  in  his  company. 

43.838.  Who  did  you  see  there  ? — I  saw  John  Dillon,  Michael  Boyton,  Sheridan - 

43.839.  P.  J.  Sheridan? — Yes,  and  several  others  who  were  in  gaol. 

43.840.  Did  you  see  either  of  them  alone  ? — I  saw  Boyton  alone. 

43.841.  Now,  did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Boyton? — Yes. 

43.842.  No  warder,  I  understand,  was  present  when  you  saw  Boyton  ? — For  a  portion 
of  the  time. 

43.843.  But  you  had  a  conversation  with  Boyton  without  the  presence  of  a  warder 
for  a  portion  of  the  time  ? — Yes. 

43.844.  Was  Kenny  present  at  the  time  or  not? — The  first  portion  of  the  interview 
the  doctor  was  with  me. 

43.845.  What  I  want  to  get  is  that  the  conversation  you  are  going  to  speak  to  did 
not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  warder  with  Boyton  ? — It  did  not. 

43.846.  Just  tell  us  -what  passed  between  you  and  Boyton  ? — He  related  the  situation 
of  himself.  So  far  as  proving  the  first  part  of  his  conversation,  it  was  with  reference 
to  his  citizenship,  or  his  claim  to  citizenship,  of  the  United  States,  and  the  flaws  in  his 
papers,  and  he  desired  me  to  do  something  personally  for  himself  in  that  regard. 

43.847.  To  get  his  claim  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  recognised  or  made 
more  clear  ? — Yes. 

43.848.  What  else  ? — He  wanted  me  to  say  to  the  boys  upon  my  return - 

43.849.  Did  he  use  the  pxpression  “  the  boys  ”  ? — Yes.  He  said  they  know  I  am 
sound  to  the  core  and  you  say  to  them  from  me  that  if  they  only  could  see  as  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  the  national  spirit  that  has  been  aroused  in  Ireland 
through  the  open  movement,  they  never  would  oppose  us  as  they  are  doing.  Parts 
of  the  country  wheie  before  the  open  movement  there  was  really  no  organisation 
whatever,  now  are  alive,  and  it  has  all  been  done  through  the  work  of  the  National 
League.  He  spoke  of  himself  personally  as  an  ardent  nationalist.  He  stated  that  all 
that  they  required  in  Ireland  was  arms,  organisation,  and  leaders — that  they  were 
all  right. 

43.850.  Did  he  say  anything  more  to  you  as  to  what  he  himself  had  been  doing. 
You  say  he  said :  If  they  only  could  see,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  National 
League ;  did  he  say  what  he  himself  had  been  doing  ? — He  stated  that  he  had  been 
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actively  engaged  for  the  cause  in  Ireland  for  some  time.  He  did  not  divide  in  any  way 
his  occupation.  I  readily  understood. 

43.851.  Do  you  rememebr  his  saying  anything  about  readiness  and  willingness  ? _ 

Yes. 

43.852.  What  did  he  say,  please? — He  expressed  his  readiness  and  willingness  to 
take  off  his  coat  and  work  for  the  cause  at  any  time  and  all  times. 

43.853.  Now,  did  you  see  Mr.  Dillon  alone  or  not? — No;  in  the  presence  of  a 
warder. 

43.854.  And  you  did  not  see  Sheridan  alone,  I  understand  ?  You  saw  Sheridan  in 

the  presence  of  a  warder  ? — My  conversation  was  of  a  very  limited  character  with 
Sheridan.  There  was  a  little  feeling  existed — unless  it  was  explained,  probably _ 

43.855.  Between  you  and  Sheridan,  do  you  mean? — No.  Boyton  had  had  a  little 
fuss  with  Sheridan  that  morning,  and  he  left  the  room  soon  after  myself,  and  the  doctor 
went  in,  after  being  introduced  to  me. 

43.856.  How  long  was  Dr.  Kenny  alone  with  Boyton,  by  which  I  mean  you  only 
being  present,  without  the  presence  of  a  warder.  You  said  he  was  present  during  part 

of  a  conversation.  How  long  was  Dr.  Kenny  there  do  you  suppose? _ In  my 

company  ? 

43.857.  Yes  ? — Ten  minutes. 

43.858.  "Was  Dr.  Kenny  searched  at  all  on  either  going  in  or  goino-  out  ? No. 

43.859.  No  difficulty  in  getting  any  documents  in  or  out  as  far  °as  you  saw  on  the 
occasion  of  that  visit  ?— No,  Dr.  Kenny  brought  one  official  envelope  out  for  me 
afterwards. 

43.860.  From  whom  ? — From  Boyton. 

43.861.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  official  envelope,  please?— One  of  those  long 

fellows.  ° 

43.862.  Who  was  it  to  ? — To  me. 

43.863.  What  was  that  about  ? — It  contained  a  note  with  Boyton’s  photograph  of 

himself  and  a  note  from  Boyton.  6  * 

43.864.  In  connexion  with  this  claim  to  be  an  American  ? _ No. 

43.865.  Is  it  important — any  enclosure  ? — No. 

43.866.  What  time  did  you  get  back  to  New  York  ?— The  12th  of  June,  I  think  it 
was. 

43.867.  Now,  did  you  receive  shortly  after  you  got  back  this  note  of  the  Directory 

of  the  Y.  C.  of  June  1881  ? — Yes,  I  received  that  in  my  official  capacity  as  senior 
guardian.  J 


[The  document  was  put  in  and  was  as  follows. ] 

Office  of  the  Secretary  F.  C.,  Y.  C., 
June  4th,  1881. 


Dear  Sir  and  Brother, 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  F.  C.  who  were  elected  at  the  ninth 
general  convention  of  the  Y.  C.,  which  assembled  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  on  the 
8th  day  of  August  1879,  and  the  names  of  members  who  have  since  been  chosen 
to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  resignation  and  death  : — 

District  A.  James  S.  Treacy,  160,  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City 
„  B.  William  J.  Roche,  17,  First  Street,  Troy,  N.Y. 

„  C.  James  Mulligan,  P.O.  Box,  135,  Central  Falls,  R.I. 

„  D.  (In  charge  of  the  member  for  District  “  E.”) 

„  E.  P.  M.  McGlynn,  103,  Fourth  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

„  F.  Patrick  Cullen,  P.O.  Box  71.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

”  E-  O’Meagher  Condon,  Supervising  Architect’s  Office,  Treasury 
Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

„  H.  Owing  to  the  unorganised  state  of  this  district  no  member  was 
elected. 

„  I.  James  E.  Fox,  269|,  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

.,  J.  Alexander  Sullivan,  Rooms  2  and  4,  No.  81,  S.  Clarke  Street 

Chicago,  Ill. 
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District  K.  W.  Mackey  Lamosney,  96,  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

L.  John  Grogan,  2032,  O’Faillon  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(Brother  Grogan  was  elected  by  the  F.  C.  to  fill  the  vacancy 

caused  by  the  resignation  of  Daniel  Sexton,  who  had  left  the 
district.) 

M.  John  Groves,  Lock  Box,  744,  Omaha,  Neb. 

”  N.  John  Doherty,  P.O.  Box  333,  Station  B,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

0.  John  D.  Carroll,  P.O.  Box  .69,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chairman  X.,  James  Reynolds,  P.O.  Drawer  73,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(Brother  Reynolds  was  chosen  by  the  F.  C.  to  fill  the  vacancy 
\  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  William  Carroll,  617,  South  16th 

X  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  resigned  on  account  of  not  having 

/  '  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  the  duties  of  the  office.) 

Secretary  Y.,  John  Walsh,  P.  0.  Box  798,  New  Britain,  Coun. 

Treasurer  Z.,  Andrew  Walsh,  P.  O.  Box  69,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(Brother  Walsh  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 

death  of  Brother  Patrick  Mahon.) 

In  official  correspondence  the  different  district  members  of  the  F.  C.  wifi 
be  addressed  by  the  letter  of  their  district ;  and  the  chairman,  secretary,  and 

treasurers  by  the  letters  X,  Y,  and  Z,  respectively.  -m 

J  Yours  respectfully  and  fraternally, 

“Y,”  F.  C.,  Y.  C. 

Secretary. 

0 The  Attorney-General.)  The  following  are  the  important  names  the  members  of 
the  executive  body,  District  G.,  E.  0  Meagher  Condon;  District  J.  is  Alexande 
Sullivan;  District  K.,  is  Mackey  Lamosney;  the  chairman  is  James  Reynolds,  the 
^ppretarv  John  Walsh  ;  the  treasurer  is  Andrew  Walsh.  .. 

43868  In  consequence  of  instructions  or  a  request  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Parnell, 
did  you  endLvour  tl  see  Devoy  when  you  got  back  l-I  “»an  »  I  < 1 
43  869  Did  you  also  find  on  your  return  a  document  of  March  1st,  1881,  wn  c 
had  been  left  for  you  in  the  ordinary  course  during  your  absence  in  England  Yes. 

48870  Did  you  take  a  copy  of  it,  and  is  that  the  eng,,  al  copy.  (Hanamg  a 

document' to  the  witness)  ?-That  is  the  original  copy  I  made  at  tlat  time. 

[ The  Document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows.] 

Head  Quarters  F.  C.,  Y.  C., 
March  1st,  1881. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Y .  C. 

Brothers,  ed  at  tpe  iast  meeting  of  the  F.  C.  it  was  decided  to  call 

for  25  oer  cent  of  the  “  D.”  funds  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  our  brothers  a, 
home  Pto  meet  the  present  emergency  and  expedite  the  work  of  military 

PrePTrhetl0cail  has  been  deferred  until  now  owing  to  the  illness  and  subsequent 
death  of  our  treasurer.  The  money  is  pressingly  needed  and  should  be  pr^^dy 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  this  circular,  therefore,  b.  G-  wil  taxe  immediate 
storio  have  the  amount  above  specified  drawn  from  the  bank,  and  as  soon  as 
they  receive  due  notification  of  the  election  of  a  new  treasurer,  transmit  the  sain. 

+o  him  in  the  usual  way,  through  the  secretary  of  the  V .  u. 

In  making  this  call  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  address  a  few  words  of  warning 
and  counsel  toyou,  which  we  hope  will  receive  your  most  earnest  attention  and 

consideration  xreland  is  passing  calls  for  extraordinary  vigilance 

and  prudeime  upon  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  V  C.  Our  brothers  at  home 
are  mitering  upon  a  trying  ordeal  Their  patience,  firmness,  and  discipline  will 
^  nut  to  a  severe  test.  There  must  be  no  conflict  in  the  field  unt.  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  J.  S.  C.  and  the  V.  C.  shall  decide,  after  due  deliberation, 

that  the  time  has  come. 
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The  governing  body  has  met  and  decided  that  the  hour  to  strike  for  Ireland’s 
deliverance  has  not  arrived.  This  decision  has  been  ratified  by  the  S.  C.  and  F.  C. 
England,  although  beset  with  difficulties,  which  grow  more  embarrassing  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  soon  bring  about  Ireland’s  opportunity,  is  at  present  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  Our  preparations  are  far  from  complete,  and  no  action  upon 
our  part,  public  or  private,  must  tend  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things  as  would 
enable  the  British  Government  to  stamp  out  the  organisation  at  home.  Such  a 
catastrophy  would  blast  Ireland’s  hopes  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  must  be  averted  at  all  hazards,  at  any  cost.  A  serious  danger  menaces  us 
and  calls  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  ;  once  warned  of  it  and  the  remedy  will 
depend  largely  on  the  good  sense,  prudence,  and  tact  shown  by  members  of  the 
Y.  C.  locally  in  meeting  it.  This  danger  comes  from  the  Land  League,  though 
not,  we  think,  fairly  chargeable  to  the  leaders  of  that  movement  as  a  body. 

At  the  late  Land  League  convention  a  party  was  organised,  and  is  now 
actively  at  work  inside  that  organisation,  with  the  object  of  gradually  sapping  the 
foundations  of  our  organisation  and  building  up  a  power  capable  of  crushing  out 
the  revolutionary  spirit  while  ostensibly  working  for  Ireland. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  fact  from  tried  and  trusted  members  of  the 
V.  0.  who  were  present  and  have  since  followed  the  drift  of  events.  A  crusade 
agaiust  secret  societies  has  been  commenced,  and  a  spirit  of  undisguised  hostility, 
fostered  by  men  expelled  from  our  ranks  for  various  causes,  is  manifested  in 
various  quarters  simultaneously. 

That  this  is  only  a  prelude  to  attacks  of  a  more  vigorous  and  insidious  nature 
both  here  arid  in  Ireland  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe. 

The  ground  is  being  prepared  now,  and  certain  rumoured  alliances  and 
tendencies  of  individuals  point  to  an  effort  to  convert  the  land  movement  into  a 
mere  old-fashioned  Whigs’  agitation,  with  a  strong  anti-national  policy,  as  soon 
as  the  so-called  extreme  leaders  are  safely  lodged  in  prison. 

Now,  the  V.  C.  as  an  organisation  has  never  gone  into  the  Land  League,  but 
its  menrbers  have  been  from  the  first  the  most  active  workers  in  that  movement, 
and  have  contributed  heavily  to  its  support.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  must  act  as  one  man,  and  our  only  guide  must  be  the  interests  of  the  Y.  C. 
We  must  know  exactly  what  we  are  doing  and  whither  we  are  tending.  The 
interests  of  the  Y.  C.  we  recognise  as  those  of  Ireland.  The  energies  of  our 
members,  their  enthusiasm,  and  their  money  must  not  be  used  to  crush  the  J.  S.  C. 
and  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  Y.  C. 

No  specious  pretexts  or  appeals  to  our  feelings  must  be  allowed  to  cloud  our 
reason.  We  have  hesitated  some  time  about  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
offering  this  advice,  but  every  day  brings  forth  fresh  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  our  views,  and  we  should  be  failing  in  our  duty  if  we  neglected  to  warn  you* 
We  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  take  prompt  measures  of  precaution.  Our 
members  and  their  friends  predominate  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  branches 
of  the  Land  League.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  the  money  in  the  local 
branches  until  the  F.  C.  can  meet,  and  after  considering  all  the  facts,  decide  upon 
what  course  should  be  adopted  towards  the  League  in  future. 

This  is  a  simple  and  effective  measure  of  precaution,  and  amply  justified  by 

public  events. 

There  are  now  an  enormous  amount  of  funds  in  tho  hands  of  the  League, 
sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  for  some  time  to  come. 
In  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs  it  is  very  uncertain  who  is  going  to  control 
this  money,  and  to  what  use  it  will  be  put. 

Let  all  funds,  then,  be  kept  here  until  all  things  are  cleared  up.  Even  as  a 
demonstration  against  England  they  will  be  much  more  useful  here,  considered 
from  every  practical  point  of  view. 

This  advice  is  offered  on  our  own  personal  responsibility,  as  the  emergency 
calls  for  prompt  action,  and  tho  F.  C.  will  soon  be  called  to  again  provide  an 
adequate  remedy. 

In  the  meantime,  no  act  of  hostility  should  take  place  ;  tho  utmost  prudence 
and  tact  should  be  shown,  and  all  the  good  men  in  the  Land  League  who  can  be 
reached  should  bo  brought  into  tho  Y.  C.  Special  meeting  of  tho  D.’s  should  bo 
called,  so  that  they  may  bo  warnod,  and  united  action  taken. 

G  3 
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All  members  in  bad  standing  should  be  summoned  to  clear  up  their  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  those  who  have  fallen  away  should  be  visited,  and  urged  to  return  to 
their  duty.  We  are  about  to  be  subjected  to  a  great  strain,  and  have  need  of  all 
our  strength  to  meet  it. 

Yours  respectfully  and  fraternally, 

X. ,  F.C.,  Y.C. 

Y. ,  F.C.,  Y.C. 

43.871.  What  is  the  D.  fund  ? 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  That,  I  think,  you  said  was  March  1881. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  quite  right,  he  found  it  on  his  return. 

43.872.  What  was  the  D.  fund  please  ? — We  never  had  any  D.  fund  in  our  organisa¬ 
tion. 

43.873.  X  may  have  quoted  it  wrongly.  What  is  the  beginning ;  it  may  be  a 
misprint? — We  have  had  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  delusion,  which  has  been 
the  name  by  which  at  times  we  have  known  dynamite. 

43.874.  Was  that  before  this  time  or  not?  Look  at  the  beginning  of  that  document. 
That  appears  later  on.  Delusion  you  have  mentioned  is  the  word  used  for  dynamite  ? 
— There  is  nothing  in  this,  my  Lord,  that  has  D.  fund  in. 

43.875.  Just  look  at  the  beginning  please,  the  first  line.  “  By  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Y.  C.”  ? — “  Of  the  F.  C.” 

43.876.  “  It  was  decided  to  call  for  25  per  cent,  of  the  ‘  D.’  funds.”  What  does  that 
mean  ? — Camp. 

43.877.  It  means  claim  subscriptions  I  suppose,  though  not  any  special  fund  ? — Of 
all  moneys  in  tho  camp  treasury. 

43.878.  Was  Devoy  in  New  York  when  you  tried  to  find  him — when  you  arrived  ? 

• — He  was  not. 

43.879.  I,  perhaps,  should  have  put  one  question.  Only  say  yes  or  no.  Had  you 
W  heard  of  any  difference  between  the  United  Brotherhood  and  the  open  movement 

before  you  left  New  York?— Yes. 

43.880.  You  knew  of  it? — Yes. 

43.881.  Now,  when  you  came  back  in  June  1881,  did  you  see  Breslin? — Yes. 

43.882.  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  Breslin  ?  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — 
I  saw  him  at  their  headquarters  on  Park  Place  in  New  York,  through  hunting  for 
Devoy  upon  my  arrival. 

43.883.  What  headquarters  please  ? — The  headquarters  of  the  Irish  nation,  it  was  to 
be  at  that  time. 

43.884.  Did  you  inform  Breslin  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Well,  is  any  conversation  with  Breslin  admissible. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  I  think,  certainly  so.  Breslin  was  a  member  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund — a  trustee. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  lord,  I  would  ask,  is  this  admissible. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  remember  at  the  moment  what  Breslin’s  connexion  was. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  gentleman  has  mentioned  certain  names  of  persons,  who,  as  he 
alleges,  Mr.  Parnell  wished  him  to  see.  This  gentleman  is  not  one  of  those. 

(The  Attorney-  General .)  But  I  am  not  upon  that  point. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  say  you  are.  It  is  not  admissible  upon  that  ground.  I  do 
not  see  at  present  on  what  ground  it  is  admissible.  I  am  informed  that  Breslin  is  not 
alive. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  has  already  been  proved  Breslin  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Brotherhood.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  on  the  directory  at  this  time.  A 
part  of  the  instructions  given  to  this  gentleman,  according  to  his  evidence,  by  Mr.  Parnell. 
Mr.  Kelly  and  others  was  to  endeavour  to  take  what  steps  he  could  when  he  got  back 
to  promote  better  feeling  between  the  two  organisations,  by  which  he  meant,  he  said, 
the  United  Brotherhood  and  the  Land  League.  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  steps 
taken  by  him  by  negotiation  with  a  leader  of  the  United  Brotherhood  with  reference  to 
that  would  be  evidence. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  see  where  the  line  can  be  drawn  if  this  is 
admissible,  because  it  really  would  come  to  nothing  more  than  this — that  any  con¬ 
versation  this  gentleman  alleges  he  had  with  any  person  whom  he  alleges  to  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  would  be  on  equally  good  grounds 
admissible  in  evidence. 
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{The  Attorney -General.)  I  propose,  of  course,  to  confine  it  to  acts  done  with,  a  leading 
member  of  the  brotherhood  in  furtherance  of  the  request  and  instructions,  given  to 
him  by  the  representatives. 

( Jhe  President.)  If  what  you  are  aiming  at  is  the  coming  to  any  arrangement 
between  the  witness  and  Breslin  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  as  it 
was  alleged,  he  received  from  Mr.  Parnell,  we  think  it  is  admissible. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Not  Mr.  Parnell  only.  Of  course,  I  wish  to  be  fair  with 
your  Lordship. 

{The  President.)  I  am  giving  that  as  an  instance,  but  it  must  be  confined  to  that — 
some  arrangement,  if  you  suggest  that,  come  to  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  two 
organisations  into  line. 

{The  Attorney-  General.)  I  cannot  put  it  higher  in  this  instance — Breslin’s  instance — 
than  negotiations  with  that  view.  I  must  tell  your  Lordship  that  at  once.  I  cannot 
put  it  higher  than  negotiations  with  a  prominent  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
with  that  object.  Your  Lordship  already  knows  he  is  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund.  I  cannot  put  it  higher  than  negotiations  with  a  leader  of  the  United  Brother¬ 
hood,  with  the  object  not  of  preventing  a  rupture,  because  there  was  not  one,  but 
promoting  a  better  understanding. 

( The  President.)  Whatever  fairly  comes  within  the  description  of  negotiations  we 
think  admissible. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Very  well. 

43.885.  You  saw  Breslin.  Was  Breslin  still  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

43.886.  Was  he  on  the  directory  or  not?  That  would  be  in  1881  you  know? — He 
was  not  upon  the  F.  C.  at  the  time.  He  was  in  charge  at  that  time  of  revolutionary 
work. 

{The  Attorney  General.)  That  answers  the  question. 

{The  President.)  I  assume  that  he  was. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  He  says  he  was  in  charge  of  revolutionary  work. 

43.887.  {The  President.)  But  what  revolutionary  work? — He  was  one  of  those  in 
charge  of  revolutionary  work. 

43.888.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Do  you  mean  one  of  the  three? — Yes. 

43,889-90.  {The  President.)  He  mentioned  three  names? — This  is  a  later  date,  m> 

Lord. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Perhaps  you  had  better  give  us  here  the  three  in  charge  of 
the  revolutionary  braneh  ? 

( The  President.)  The  revolutionary  directory  he  called  it. 

43.891.  {The  Attorney-General.)  AYho  were  the  three  members  of  the  revolutionary 
directory  in  June  1881  ? — I  will  not  swear  to  them. 

43.892.  Who  do  you  think  they  were  ? — June  1881,  up  to  the  Chicago  convention. 

( The  President.)  What  date  are  we  now  dealing  with  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  June  1881. 

43.893.  Do  you  remember  who  they  were ;  I  will  not  press  you  if  you  do  not 
remember  it  ? — Yes,  I  remember  who  they  were,  but  I  do  not  like  to  swear  they  were 

the  men. 

43.894.  Who  do  you  believe  to  have  been  on  the  revolutionary  directory  at  that 

time? — At  that  time  J.  J.  Breslin,  William  J.  Hynes,  and  John  Devoy.  There  is  no 
jneans  of  ^wearingto  a  thing  of  the  kind.  ■ 

43.895.  Will  you  just1  tell  us,  if  you  please,  what  passed  between  you  and  Breslin. 
confining  what  you  say  to  negotiations  with  reference  to  bringing  the  two  organisations 
more  into  line  ? — I  briefly  told  Mr.  Breslin  that  I  had  lately  visited  Mr,  Parnell, 
recited  to  him  in  brief  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  had 
come  in  contact.  He  expressed  himself  as  very  highly  gratified  at  the  intelligence  that 
I  brought  him.  I  ascertained  from  him  that  Mr.  Devoy  was  not  in  New  York.  He 
gave  me  the  address ;  he  was  at  that  time,  I  think,  in  Newhaven,  Connecticut.  1  at 
once  telegraphed. 

43.896.  Did  Mr.  Breslin  express  any  reluctance  to  carry  out  the  views  as  conveyed 
to  him  by  you  from  Mr.  Parnoll  ? — No  ;  ho  expressed  a  desiro  and  gratification — a 
desire  to  control  and  a  gratification  at  a  union  between  the  two  organisations. 

43.897.  You  say  you  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Devoy,  I  think  you  said  to  Newhaven  ( — 
Yes. 
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43,898.  Is  that  in  Connecticut  ?  Yes. 

48  899.  Did  you  have  a  correspondence  with  hnn?  I  do  not  think  yon  have  got  that 
at  the  present  time.  You  had  a  correspondence  with  him  ?— I  did. 

43,900.  Did  he  see  you  afterwards  ?— Yes, 

43  901  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and  Devoy  with  reference  to 
what  had  been  said  to  you  by  Mr.  Parnell,  or  what  had  occurred  while  you  were  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic? — Mr.  Devoy  stated  that  he  was  willing  to  visit  this  side  of 
the  water  •  he  could  not  take  any  official  action  in  the  matter  without  consulting  his 
colleagues’;  that  he  would  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  togther  the  executive  boay, 
and  secure  action  in  the  matter ;  that  if  he  went  without  he  could  not  speak  for  the 

organisation,  but  only  for  himself.  . 

43,902.  Where  did  the  interview  between  you  and  Devoy  take  place  ( — inis  is  part 

interview,  and  part  through  letter.  ,  .  .  , 

43  903.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  so  far  as  interview  took  place,  where  was 

the  interview  ?— The  interview  did  not  occur  with  me  until  after  the  substance  was 
written — by  letter  in  Chicago,  . 

43,904.  I  am  only  asking  the  place?— Chicago,  Illinois.  . 

43  905.  When — at  what  state,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect,  did  the  interview  take 
place.  When  did  the  correspondence  cease  and  the  interview  take  place  ?  It  occurred 
in  the  month  of  June  1881. 

43  906  Now,  when  Devoy  said  he  could  not  act  for  hunselt,  though  he  was  willing, 
he  must  consult  the  council,  and  it  had  better  be  postponed,  I  think  you  said,  to  the 
August  conference— did  he  mention  the  August  conference— Devoy  No. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  The  witness  has  not  said  anything  about  the  August  conference. 

(The  Attorney- General)  That  is  my  mistake.  I  thought  he  had. 

43.907.  Did  Devoy  mention  the  August  conference  or  not?— No. 

43  908.  Had  you,  prior  to  seeing  Devoy,  seen  Sullivan  or  not  ?  No.  _  . 

43  909.  How  did  you  come  to  see  Sullivan  ? — I  saw  Sullivan  at  a  meeting  m  Chicago 

in  going  west.  I  went  by  way  of  Philadelphia.  -  Q  ir  , 

43  910.  Then  this  conversation  with  Devoy  had  taken  place  before  you  saw  Sullivan  . 

"”43,911.  Did  you  see  Sullivan  alone  or  with  Hynes?— I  saw  him  both  alone  and  with 

H  43912.  Now  what  passed  between  you  and  Sullivan  respecting  anything  Mr.  Parnell 
had  suggested,  or  what  had  happened  to  you  when  you  were  on  this  side  of  the  water  . 
—I  received  a  despatch  from  John  Devoy  about  the  time  I  arrived  in  Chicago.  I  had 
spoken  to  John  Devoy  about  Mr.  Parnell,  mentioning  the  names  of  Carroll,  Sullivan, 

and  Hvnes.  , .  ,  , ,  n  ? 

43.91 3.  You  told  Devoy  Mr.  Parnell  had  mentioned  those  three  names  as  well  • 

Yes  and  I  received  a  despatch  in  Chicago  from  John  Devoy  in  which  he 
( Sir  C.  Bussell)  Let  us  have  that,  please. 

43.914.  ( Attorney-General )  Have  you  got  it  at  the  present  time?— No,  I  have  not. 
I  may  be  able  to  produce  it  when  it  gets  here,  if  I  have  it. 

43  915.  ( The  President.)  Are  you  expecting  that  with  the  photographs  .  res. 

[The  Attorney- General.)  What  was  the  substanoe  of  the  despatch?  That  is  all  1 

want  to  get.  .  ... 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  had  better  wait  till  we  get  it.  . 

43,916.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  You  will  find  it  is  not  worth  objecting  to.  lc> 

speak  to  Sullivan  as  freely  as  to  himself. 

1  43,917.  That  was  the  substance  of  it — that  you,  when  you  saw  Sullivan,  you  were  to 

speak  to  him  as  freely  as  to  himself?— Yes. 

43  918.  As  freely  as  you  had  to  Devoy.  Now  you  sav  Sullivan.  AV  ill  jou  tell  us 
what’ passed  between  you  and  Sullivan  ? — I  had  received,  previous  to  the  despatch, 
a  letter  from  John  Devoy,  in  which  he  first  stated  that  he  would  sail  upon  Wednesday 

43  919.  For  where  ?— For  this  side.  I  received  a  second  communication,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  could  not  sail,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  attendance  of  either 
Sullivan  or  Hynes  upon  this  side.  Then  the  despatch  followed  which  I  ha\e  just 

43,920.  That  you  were  to  express  yourself  as  freely  to  Sullivan  as  you  had  to  Devoy  ? 
—Yes. 
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43.921.  Now,  will  you  tell  us,  when  you  saw  Sullivan,  what  you  said  to  him  ? — Yes, 
I  went  over  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan  and  myself.  He 
seemed  to  be  very  much  gratified  to  hear  the  news.  He  thought  that  someone  should 
go  over,  but  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  personally  he  said  he  was  opposed 
to  taking  any  action  in  the  matter  until  the  August  convention.  William  J.  Hynes 
was  present  upon  this  occasion.  We  met  by  agreement  at  the  club  rooms  of  the  Irish 
American  Club  in  Chicago. 

43.922.  What  did  Hynes  say  ? — He  expressed  a  willingness  if  necessary  in  the  near 
,uture,  that  he  would  go  over  himself. 

43.923.  Do  you  remember  Devoy’s  going  being  referred  to  by  Hynes  ? — Yes. 

43.924.  What  did  Hynes  say  with  reference  to  Devoy’s  going  ?■ — I  found  jealousy 
existing  between  the  two,  and  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  send.  He  thought  he  himself 
was  the  man  to  go. 

43.925.  He,  Hynes,  thought  he  would  be  a  better  man  to  send  than  Devoy  ? — Yes. 

43.926.  The  other  name  you  were  to  see  last,  I  think  you  mentioned,  was  Dr.  Carroll, 
lid  you  see  him  ? — Yes,  I  saw  him  en  route  to  Chicago.  I  took  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
vay  and  I  visited  Dr.  Carroll  at  his  residence. 

43.927.  Will  you  tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and  Dr.  Carroll  upon  the  matter? 
— Yes,  I  stated  in  substance  the  same  information  with  a  request  that  had  been  made 
to  me  to  see  the  doctor  and  explain  to  the  doctor  what  Mr.  Parnell  had  told  me.  He 
said  he  was  very  gratified  indeed  to  hear  what  I  told  him,  and  he  said  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  find  a  returning  sense  of  reason  upon  Mr.  Parnell’s  part  with  reference  to. 
revolutionary  matters,  but  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  organisation  forming  any 
alliance  with  the  open  movement  personally,  but  would  be  willing  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  Chicago  convention. 

43.928.  That  is  the  August  convention  ? — Yes,  the  coming  convention. 

43.929.  Then  it  amounts  to  this,  that  the  three  men,  Breslin,  Sullivan,  and  Hynes, 
were  in  favour  of  its  being  done,  and  Carroll  was  opposed  to  it  ? — Yes. 

43.930.  And  more  than  one  of  them — two,  I  think,  you  have  mentioned — said  it 
should  be  left  over  till  the  August  convention  ? — Yes.  Excuse  me,  I  would  like  to 
amend  that.  Sullivan  added  that  he  should  be  at  the  same  time  bitterly  opposed  to 
bringing  that  up  in  open  convention  there,  as  it  would  be  very  unwise  and  would 
invalidate  the  safety  of  our  friends  over  on  this  side. 

43.931.  Was  this  August  convention  a  convention  of  the  Clan-na-gael  [or  United 
Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

43.932.  I  had  better  ask  you  now,  a3  you  have  mentioned  that  open  convention, 
do  you  know  whether  there  were  meetings  at  these  conventions  to  arrange  matters 
before  the  open  convention  took  place  ? — On  every  occasion. 

43.933.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  secret  conventions  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  used  to  meet  to  arrange  matters  before  the  open  conventions  were  held  ? — Yes, 
before  and  during  the  Session. 

43.934.  Were  there  any  open  conventions  of  the  Clan-na-gael  at  all  ? — No. 

43.935.  What  were  the  open  conventions  of? — The  Land  and  National  League — its 
successor. 

43.936.  And  I  understand  from  you  that  before  and  during  the  time  of  the  holding 
of  an  open  convention  of  the  Land  and  National  League,  a  secret  convention  of  the 
Clair-na-gael  used  to  hold  its  meetings  in  order  to  control  the  goings  on?  —  Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  quite  recognise  that  summary  myself. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  will  see  whether  it  is  correct. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  mean  it  is  objectionable  in  itself. 

( The  President.)  You  introduced  some  words  he  had  not  used, 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  words  “  in  order  to  control.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  would  like  my  friend  not  to  summarise  his  view  of  the  evidence. 

(The  President.)  The  idea  it  conveyed  to  my  mind  was  that  they  mot  to  arrange — 
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his  meaning. 

(»»  and  r™g  “LL°orpen 

inventions  before  and  during  the  Lund  League.  X  mean  what  was  the  object  of  the 
meeting  of  the  secret  conventions  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  object  to  that  question. 

( The  President.)  Let  us  see  what  he  said. 

,a-  n  j?Vo.ea)  lam  not  quarrelling  with  what  your  Lordship  has  said  about  it ; 

asking01 question. 
The  question  is  what  took  place. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  was  that  I  inserted  the  word  “  control.”  I  wanted  to 
get  the  witness’s  answer  instead  of  mine. 

ao  QQ7  What  was  done  at  these  secret  meetings  as  distinguished  from  the  open 
were  members  of  the  revolutionary  or  a  oaueus  where  they  always  chose 

raoet  at  certain  pomts  and  they  did  meet  m  secret  ^  *onstitJute  the 

the  temporary  presiding  o  ccts,  permanent  organisation,  the  committee  on 

P~is  ifimSe^nieStions,  an’d  all  other  committees ;  and  also  elected 
them,  thereby  controlling,  manipulating,  and  running  the  organisation. 

43  938  Have  you  finished  ?— If  that  is  not  enough  I  will  continue. 

43  939.  We  want  to  get  the  facts.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  this:  You 
know  what  was  done  at  these  open  conventions  Yes. 

43  940  Were  the  doings  or  were  they  not  at  the  open  conventions,  the :  Land  League 

s^tsrsSiiif  aessassXJGSS* 

standing.  That  is  a  bad  word  alliance. 

43  941.  You  said  the  true  alliance  began  in  the  convention  of  1881 '-From  that 
date  I  consider  that  there  was  a  perfect  understanding. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  What  date  does  he  give  as  the  secret  convention? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  are  coming  to  it.  Sir  Charles,  presently. 

43,942.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  convention  in  August,  did  you  see  Sullivan  again  . 
_ Yes. 

43  943  Did  Sullivan  make  any  communication  to  you  with  reference  to  your 
previous  communication  as  to  promoting  an  alliance  .—Yes. 

43.944.  Just  tell  us  what  he  said  ?-He  told  me  that  matters  were  progressing 

favourably.  .  ,  , 

43.945.  Anything  further?— I  do  not  call  anything  particular  to  mind  at  this 

moment.  .  .  ,.  , 

. q  QAa  -no  vmi  remember  his  saying  he  should  make  a  proposition  on  the  subject 
at  th^  coming  fonv“  or  any  nJJg  before  the  convention  ?-Yes,  I  do  remember, 

but  I  could  not  give  it  without - 

43  947  You  cannot  tell  me  now  from  memory  anything  definite  that  Sullivan  said 
to  you  beyond  that  the  thing  was  progressing  favourably  .—No. 

43,948.  Was  there  a  preliminary  circular  in  connexion  with  the  Chicago  convention 
issued  ? — Yes. 


Major  Le  Coran. 
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43  949.  I  think  the  date  of  it  is  the  9th  of  June.  This  is  to  the  Clan-na-gael,  to 
the  United  Brotherhood? — Yes. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read  andwas  as  folloios  : — ] 

Head  Quarters.  F.  C.  Y.  C., 

June  9,  1881. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Y.  C. 

Brothers, 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  sections  of  the  constitution : — 

Art.  2.  Section  5.  A  general  convention  of  this  organisation  shall  assemble 
biennially  dating  between  the  1st  and  8th  of  August. 

It  shall  be  attended  by  the  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  F.  C. 

Art.  7.  Section  1.  The  secretary  of  the  F.  C,  shall  notify  D.’s  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  holding  of  the  convention  to  elect  delegates  thereto,  and  D.’s  shall  so 
elect  at  the  next  regular  meeting  after  such  notification,  and  shall  forward  the 
name  and  post  office  address  of  delegate  to  the  secretary  of  F.  C.,  who  shall  send 
credentials  and  instructions]to  said  delegate  within  10  days  prior  to  the  holding  of 
the  convention,  except  in  the  case  of  delegates  whose  distance  from  the  place  of 
convention  necessitates  an  earlier  notification.  No  other  person  or  officer  shall 
be  entitled  to  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  convention. 

Section  2.  No  D.  having  less  than  20  members  in  good  standing  shall  be 
entitled  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  convention.  D.’s  which  represent  in  the 
aggregate  20  members  or  more  may  unite  to  send  a  delegate.  No  D.  shall  send 
more  than  one  delegate,  and  no  proxy  shall  be  allowed. 

Section  3.  No  D.  shall  send  a  delegate  until  it  has  been  six  months 
organised. 

Section  4.  Upon  the  election  of  a  delegate  the  S.  Gf.  or  J.  Gf.,  and  the  R.  S.  of 
the  D - 

43,950.  What  is  the  “  R.  S.  of  the  D.  ”  ? — Recording  secretary. 


shall  send  to  the  secretary  of  the  F.  Gb  a  certificate  of  the  election.  The  las 
convention  of  the  organisation  assembled  August  8th,  1879,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  constitution  the  several  D ’s  which  can 
constitutionally  elect  delegates  to  the  coming  convention  to  assemble  between  the 
first  and  eighth  days  of  August  1881  are  hereby  notified  to  elect  delegates  in  the 
manner  herein-before  prescribed. 

We  deem  it  a  duty  to  most  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to  exercise  the  greatest 
care  in  selecting  delegates  to  the  next  convention. 

The  government  of  this  body  for  two  years  is  entrusted  to  the  men  who  will 
represent  you  in  that  body.  Upon  their  wisdom,  experience,  patience,  earnestness, 
and  judgment  may  depend  the  success  of  the  cause  in  whose  behalf  we  are 
engaged.  W e  appeal  to  you  therefore  to  select  delegates  upon  grounds  higher 
than  those  of  personal  friendship  or  good  fellowship. 

Remember  that  during  two  years  the  D.’s  performed  few'  if  any  duties  so 
solemn  and  involving  so  much  as  the  selecting  of  delegates,  and  send  as  your 
representatives  the  best  brains,  the  best  heart,  and  the  best  conscience  of  the 
organisation. 

As  credentials  will  not  bo  sent  to  any  D.  until  its  report  for  the  quarter 
ending  Juno  30th  will  be  received,  S.  G.’s  will  porceivo  the  necessity  of  having 
their  reports  properly  made  out  at  the  expiration  of  the  quarter  and  duly  for¬ 
warded.  In  cases  where  D.’s  do  not  [  meet]  weekly  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  call 
a  special  meeting  as  soon  after  June  30th  as  they  can  possibly  assemble,  to  make 
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out  and  forward  their  reports.  The  work  of  compiling  the  various  reports 
involves  much  labour,  and  the  presentation  of  complete  statistics  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion  to  the  convention  can  only  be  done  by  a  prompt  performance  of  this  duty 

by  the  D.’s. 

If  through  any  cause  a  D.  is  not  in  good  standing,  such  D.  will  also  send  its 
report  of  present  condition  and  the  prospect  of  its  soon  being  m  good  standing. 

Respectfully  and  fraternally, 

The  Y.  C.  of  the  V.C. 


Instructions. 


Signs  same 

Test  words. 

Q.  Are  our  friends  at  work  ? 
A.  Yes,  with  all  their  might. 


Ending  July  31st,  1881. 


Q.  Can  they  continue  so  ? 

A.  Recent  changes  do  not  prevent  them. 

2.  X.  London. 


43.952.  That  was  for  the  secret  conversation  of  the  United  Brotherhood  or 
Clan-na-gael  %— Yes,  it  was. 

43.953.  To  be  held  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  open  convention  of  the  Land  League  ' 
_ It  was  the  regular  bi-annual  convention. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell. )  To  be  held  in  August  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  There  was  no  open  convention  in  December. 

(The  Attorney-General)  We  will  come  to  it  in  tie  order  of  date.  You  know  a  great 
deal  about  it,  I  know. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  was  before. 

43.954.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Well,  it  was  before  ?— This  was  not  the  manipulating 
convention. 

43.955.  No,  I  am  quite  aware  of  tiat.  Did  you  receive  the  official  report  of 
James  Reynolds,  the  out-going  president  of  the  executive  body  .  res. 

43.956.  Just  see— is  that  it  (passing  a  document  to  the  witness )  ?— It  commences 

there. 


[ The  following  document  was  put  in ]. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


NINTH  GENERAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE  V.C. 

1879. 


Wilkesbarre ,  Pa.,  Aug.  8th,  1879. 

The  Convention  assembled  in  Chahoon  Hall  and  was  called  to  order  by  X.  F.  C.,  who  stated 
that  the  first  business  in  order  was  the  appointment  of  two  tellers,  and  if  there  was  no  objection 
he  would  appoint  them  ;  there  being  none  he  appointed  D.  O’Connor,  of  D.  209,  and  P.  McCaffrey 
of  D.  112;  he  also  appointed  John  P.  Egan  of  D.  156  temporary  secretary. 

Moved  that  we  now  go  into  an  informal  ballot  for  temporary  Chairman.  Carried. 

Result  of  informal  ballot :  P.  K.  Walsh  received  22  votes,  M.  J.  Cummings  13,  M.  Boland  13, 
W.  J.  Hynes  7,  John  J.  Breslin  6,  J.  O’DoDovan  Rossa  5,  Hugh  J.  Carroll  3,  Dr.  Carroll  2,  m! 
Fay  2,  H.  F.  Sheridan  2,  E.  0.  Meagher  Condon  2,  F.  M.  Conniff  2,  P.  Henry  2,  T.  R.  Banner- 
man  2,  Mr.  Carroll  1,  M.  D.  O'Connor  1,  John  Walsh  1.  Total  86. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  go  into  ballot  for  the  three  candidates  who  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes.  There  was  88  votes  cast,  of  which  P.  K.  Walsh  received  32,  M.  J.  Cummings 
29,  M.  Boland  27.  There  being  no  choice,  there  was  another  with  the  following  result  P.  K. 
Walsh  63,  M.  J.  Cummings  25.  Mr.  Walsh  declared  elected  temporary  Chairman.* 

Moved  and  seconded  that  we  dispense  with  the  Vice-Chairman.  Carried. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  that  the  present  temporary  Secretary  continue  to  act  aseuch. 

X.  F.  C.  said  he  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  a  matter  that  they  should 
decide,  which  was,  could  D’s  having  less  than  20  members  in  good  standing,  by  joining  with 
another  D,  having  also  less  than  that  number,  send  a  delegate  to  this  Convention. 

There  was  a  motion  made  that  D’s  having  less  than  20  members  and  so  uniting  will  not  be 
permitted  to  a  representative. 

Moved  as  a  substitute  for  the  above,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  all  Delegates 
elected  by  D’s  combining  to  the  number  of  20  members  or  more  be  admitted  to  this  Convention. 
Adopted. 

On  motion  the  secretary  of  F.  C.  was  directed  to  notify  all  Delegates,  coming  under  the  above 
head,  of  the  action  of  the  Convention. 

Motion.  That  each  district  name  a  member  on  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 

Amended.  That  the  Chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  five  on  Credentials.  Amendment 
carried. 

The  Chairman  appointed  as  such  committee  M.  J.  Cummings,  M.  Boland,  J.  P.  Kinneavy, 
John  Harrison  and  W.  M.  Lomasney. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  that  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and  as  each  Delegate’s  name  was 
called  he  pass  his  Credentials  to  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

X.  F.  C.  asked  permission  to  present  some  documents  in  his  possession ;  the  title  of  them  was 
read  and  they  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 

He  also  read  a  protest  against  the  admission  of  John  K.  Ford  and  J.  O’Donovan  Rossa  as 
Delegates  to  this  Convention. 

Resolutions  passed  by  D  47  were  then  read  by  the  Delegate  from  D  104,  in  opposition  to  the 
protest,  and  moved  that  John  K.  Ford  be  admitted  to  the  Convention  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
directed  to  notify  him. 

Amended.  That  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  Amendment 
adopted. 

The  Delegate  from  D  329  read  resolutions  from  D  125,  in  relation  to  the  case  of  J.  O’Dono¬ 
van  Rossa,  and  after  considerable  debate  they  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 

Motion.  That  a  special  word  be  issued  to  Delegates.  The  motion  was  withdrawn  and  the 
matter  deferred  until  a  permanent  organisation  was  effected. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  notified  the  Committee  that  they  would  meet 

’clock.  Carried. 

JOHN  P.  EGAN,  Sec.  Pro.  Tern. 


at  3  o  clock.  ...  ,  s' 

Moved  and  seconded  that  we  now  take  a  recess  until  4  o  clock.  Carried. 


Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Aug.  8th,  1879. 
AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  then  read  and  approved. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  next  business  in  order  would  be  the  report  from  the  Committee 

°n  C The 'chairman  of  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  that  they  received  Credentials  from  93 

delegates  and  found  them  all  correct.  , 

Gloved  and  seconded  that  the  Committee  report  on  all  contested  seats.  The  motion  was 

CamThe  Chairman  of  the  Committee  submitted  the  following  report  : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Credentials  of  the  various  Delegates  have  examined 

inC  Di'relation  to  the  protest^entered  against  the  admission  of  W.  J.  Melvin  of  D.  25  of  Thos. 
McHimh  of  D.  107,  we  find  that  W.  J.  Melvin’s  Credentials  are  regular,  and  therefore  beg  to  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the  matter.  On  motion  the  report  of  the  Committee 

was  adopted  test  of  Thos.  McHugh  against  the  admission  of  John  Fitzgerald, 

Delegate  from  D.  13?  the  Committee  also  desire  to  be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  case,  as  his  Credentials  correct  and  in  due  form.  On  motion  the  recommendation  of 

the  ^“s^ct^^h^affidavit  of  Patrick  Burns,  protesting  against  the  admission  of  John 
Hoo-an  S  G  of  and  delegate  from  D.  139,  we  find  that  Ins  credentials  are  correct  and 
therefore  "are  in  favour  of  his  admission,  but  in  regard  to  the  general  charges  would  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  that  they  be  referred  to  the  district  member  for  investigation  and  action 

ll6re  After  am  explanation  from  the  Delegate  John  Hogan,  and  M.  Boland,  one  of  the  Committee, 

Dip  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  adopted.  .  ., 

The  Committee  unanimously  approved  of  the  action  of  the  executive  m  withholding  the 
Credentials  from  John  K.  Ford,  and  in  relation  to  the  resolutions  of  D.  47  m  regard  to  the  same 
, .  _  oor.,-i  |ilpm  back  as  too  disrespectfully  written  to  be  considered.  Adopted.  . 

Uia  In  the  case  of  J  O’Donovan  Rossa  we  find  that  he  was  duly  elected  and  that  his  Credentials 
nro  regular  and  that  he  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  admitted  as  a  Delegate. 

The  report  of  Committee  was  adopted  and  Committee  continued. 

The  Committee  subsequently  submitted  a  final  report  as  follows  : 

T°  Credentials*  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  find  the  following  named 

persons  have  been  duly  elected  as  Delegates  to  this  Convention,  by  their  several  D,  s,  and  therefore 

recommend  their  admission. 

John  J.  Berry,  186,  Newark,  N.  J. 

John  J.  Breslin,  17,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Wm.  J.  Burns,  2,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

C.  F.  Byrnes,  133,  Saxonville,  Mass. 

f  230,  Plymouth,  Pa. 

Thomas  Boucher,  j  260,  jjbervale,  Pa. 

Andrew  F.  Brown,  14,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  Boland,  59,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Martin  Conway,  163,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jas.  J.  Carr,  357,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hugh  J.  Carroll,  280,  Phemx,  R.  I. 

John  E.  Connor,  222,  Cliipopee,  Mass. 

Dennis  Corbett,  4,  New  York  City. 

Hugh  Carroll,  225,  Waltham,  Mass. 

T.  M.  Conniff,  359,  Plains,  Pa. 

Jas.  W.  Coffey,  12,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

M.  J.  Cummings,  5,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Patrick  O’Connor,  132,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Wm.  Costelloe,  233,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

P.  J.  Connolly,  200,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  5«.  V  . 

James  Cunnis,  56,  Manayunk,  Pa. 

John  M.  Digney,  145,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
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Philip  E.  Donlin,  182  New  York. 

Timothy  Donnellan,  50,  Lowell,  Mass. 

James  Driscoll,  19,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

James  Doyle,  118,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Donovan,  35,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

John  O’Doherty,  64,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thomas  S.  Dennehy,  34,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ed  O’Meagher  Condon,  46,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  P.  Egan,  156,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  J.  Franklin,  267,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  Ford,  20,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

John  Fitzgerald,  13,  New  York  City. 

Timothy  Fitzmaurice,  71,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  Fahy,  161,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

M.  Fay,  48,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patrick  Feeley,  15,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patrick  J.  Foley,  311,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

James  F.  Gallagher,  103,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  Griffin,  327,  Pascoag,  R.  I. 

James  Gibson,  22,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

John  King,  336,  Passaco,  N.  J. 

Edward  J.  Hayden,  150,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Harrison,  6,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

John  Hogan,  139,  Providence,  R.  I. 

John  F.  Hurley,  266,  Wyoming,  Pa. 

Peter  Henry,  220,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Michael  Hoey,  342,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  J.  Hynes,  96,  Chicago,  Ill. 

James  Kennedy,  240,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Kelly,  178,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bernard  Keating,  93,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

John  P.  Kinneavey,  144,  Denver,  Col. 

William  A.  Longhery,  269,  Inkerman,  Pa. 

Edmund  Lynch,  249,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Robert  Maffan,  338,  Hunter’s  Point,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
J.  J.  Larkin,  29,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Wm.  Mackay  Lomasney,  388,  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  J.  Lamb,  218,  Hyde  Park,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Petter  A.  Maloney,  350,  New  York  City. 

James  H.  Morgan,  295,  Dover,  N.  H. 

John  F.  Moore,  287,  Dunmore,  Pa. 

James  Mulligan,  228,  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

James  McCrudden,  255,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Thomas  McHugh,  107,  New  York  City. 

W.  J.  Melvin,  25,  New  York  City. 

Richard  Murphy,  54,  New  York  City. 

John  Murphy,  175,  Woburn,  Mass. 

John  McQueeny,  36,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Joseph  McDonnell,  237,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wm.  Mulhall,  44,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

P.  McCaffrey,  112,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  McHugh,  40,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Laurence  McAlpin,  7,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.  M.  McGlynn,  135,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Joseph  M.  Moore,  45,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Patrick  O’Connor,  1,  New  York  City. 

Michael  J.  O’Callahan,  104,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  J.  O’Dwyer,  105,  New  York  City. 

David  A.  O’Mara,  21,  New  York  City. 

James  O’Sullivan,  18,  New  York  City. 

James  O’Sullivan,  177,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

P.  O’Keefe,  31,  Salem,  Mass. 

D.  O’Connor,  209,  Boston,  Mass. 

James  O’Halloran,  189,  Pleasant  Valley,  Pa. 

Michael  O’Shea,  262,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Thomas  D.  Quinn,  238,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

John  E.  Roche,  265,  Scranton,  Pa. 

John  Regan,  329,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jeremiah  O’Donovan  Rossa,  125,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  2 
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Henry  A.  Reid,  310,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
William  J.  Roche,  11,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
William  Sherlock,  232,  East  N.  Y. 

C.  G.  Sheehan,  43,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Henry  F.  Sheridan,  16,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  Walsh,  114,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
John  P.  Warren,  176,  Athol,  Mass. 
Michael  H.  Whalen,  320,  New  York  City. 
P.  K.  Walsh,  9,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Patrick  J.  Hughes,  378,  Olyphant,  Pa. 

M.  P.  Lenehan,  — ,  Ashland,  Pa. 

—  Brennan, - 


M.  J.  Cummings, 

Wm.  Mackay  Lomasney, 
J.  P.  Kinneavy, 

M.  Boland, 

John  Harrison, 

Committee. 


On  motion  it  was  decided  to  go  into  an  informal  ballot  for  permanent  officers. 

On  the  informal  ballot  being  taken  there  were  93  votes  east,  of  which  M.  Boland  or  D  o. , 
received  47^  W.  J.  Hvnes  of  D  96? received  30,  John  J.  Breslin,  5  P  K.  Walsh,  4,  E.  O’Meagher 
Condon  2,  and  H.  F.  Sheridan,  T.  M.  Conniff,  H.  J.  Carroll,  J.  0.  Donovan  Kossa,  and  M.  Pay, 

ea<On  motion  of  W.  J.  Hynes,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  M.  Boland,  who 

was  declared  elected  permanent  Chairman.  ,  ,  ...  w  t  TTvnac 

On  motion  of  Jas.  E.  Gallagher,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  east  one  ballot  foi  W.  J.  Hynes 

VW-Ohairman.  who  was  then  declared  elected.  „ 

Motion  that  the  Chairman  cast  one  ballot  for  John  P.  Egan,  of  D.  15(7,  as  Secretary.  Motion 

0amOn  motion  it  was  decided  that  John  Walsh,  of  D  114,  act  as  assistant  Secretary. 

Moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  temporary  Chairman.  Carried. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  would  appoint  the  standing  Committees  during  lecess.  . 

Papers  were  presented  and  on  motion  were  referred  to  proper  Committees  when  appointed. 
Motion  that  we  now  take  a  recess  for  15  minutes.  The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  announced  the  following  Commi  tees. 

On  Finance  :  John  M.  Digney,  Chairman,  J.  0.  Donovan  Kossa,  Andrew  F.  Brown,  Thomas  J. 

Denehy,  M.  Fay,  James  O’Sullivan,  James  J.  Franklin.  1T 

On  Forei-h  Relations  :  James  F.  Gallagher,  Chairman,  Richard  Murphy,  P.  K.  Walsh, 

Henry  F.  Sheridan,  D.  O’Connor,  Dr.  Donlin,  W.  M.  Lomasney. 

On  Constitution  and  Ritual:  M.  Boland,  Chairman,  H.  J.  Carroll,  M.  H.  Walen,  John 

McQueeney,  P.  J.  Connolly,  W.  J.  Roche,  J.  P.  Kinneavy .  .  D  ,  -p,  i 

On  State  of  the  Organisation:  John  J.  Breslin,  Chairman,  W.  J.  Hynes,  Patrick  e  y, 

Peter  A.  Malone,  John  Keene,  John  Walsh,  Timothy  Fitzmaurice.  1H  Peter 

On  Military  Affairs :  Lawrence  McAlpm,  Chairman,  Jas.  J.  Carr,  Jas.  0.  Sullivan,  Petti 

Henry,  Andrew  Brown.  Jas.  W.  Coffey,  Joseph  McDonald.  ,  , 

W.  J.  Hynes  moved,  that  as  lie  had  been  appointed  on  two  Committees  and  as  M.  Boland 

was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Constitution,  he  take  Ins  place  on  that  Committee.  The  motion 

”aS  Motdby  James  F.  Gallagher,  that  the  Convention  devote  three  hours  to  debating  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  that  each  membei 
have  five  minutes  to  explain  amendments  to  Constitution.  W.  J.  Hynes  offered  as  a  substnuU 
that  members  reduce  amendments  to  writing  and  present  them  to  Committee,  and  be  a  ow 
explain  them  to  Committee.  After  considerable  debate  he  desired  to  withdraw  the  substitute 

which  was  objected  to.  .....  •  r 

The  substitute  was  put  and  lost,  and  the  original  motion  was  carried-. 

On  motion  the  following  rules  were  adopted. 

1st.  All  resolutions  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  at  the  discretion  of  the  chair. 

2nd.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  on  any  subject  at  a  greater  length  than  \ 

minutes;  ^  member  sban  be  allowed  to  speak  on  the  same  subject  more  than  twice,  except  by 

U ” a 1 4th°U S In°  a if  matters  not  in  conflict  with  the  above,  Cushing’s  Manual  shall  be  the  standard. 
Motion  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  in  J.  K.  Ford’s  case.  After  some  debate  the  motion 

Theretetog  no  gat  in  the  room  and  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  session  at  night  there  was 
a  motion  made  that  the  brothers  from  Wilksbarre  be  authorised  to  procure  lanterns.  The  motion 

was  lost. 
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On  motion  the  Chairman  of  each  Committee  was  authorised  to  procure  suitable  rooms  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee. 

On  motion  there  was  a  Committee  of  three  appointed,  with  the  brothers  from  Wilkesbarre, 
to  procure  a  more  suitable  hall. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  Chairman  of  Military  Board  be  admitted  to  floor  of  Convention. 
Carried. 

Moved  that  we  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning,  9.30  a.m.  Amended,  8  a.m.  The 
amendment  was  lost  and  the  original  motion  was  carried. 

JOHN  P.  EGAN,  Secretary. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Aug.  9th,  1879. 
MORNING  SESSION,  9  a.m. 

The  Convention  assembled  in  Cliahoon  Hall.  The  president  in  the  chair.  A  recess  was 
taken  for  15  minutes.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  again  at  9.20  a.m.  Moved  that  we 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  minutes  until  the  arrival  of  Secretary. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  presented  signed  by  J.  D.  Ford  and  E.  Lynch, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Constitution  and  Ritual. 

The  Committee  on  Hall  reported  on  two  Halls,  one  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  South 
Washington  Street  and  one  on  the  corner  of  South  and  Washington  Street,  which  we  could 
have  at  all  times  except  Sunday  afternoons  for  19  dollars.  It  was  decided  to  hire  the  Hall  on 
the  corner  of  South  and  Washington  Street. 

The  minutes  of  previous  session  were  then  read  and  after  being  corrected  were  approved. 

Moved  that  Bro.  Lafflan  be  permitted  to  read  suggestions  from  his  D.  Amended  that  all 
matters  lay  on  the  table  until  we  hear  from  the  Executive  body.  The  amendment  was 
carried. 

Bro.  Boland  desired  to  be  relieved  from  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Constitution  and  Bro. 
Lafflan  substituted  in  his  place.  Motion  that  it  be  disallowed.  Carried. 

The  Secretary  asked  leave  to  defer  his  report  until  later  in  the  session,  as  the  districts  have 
not  all  been  heard  from.  The  request  was  granted. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  read  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  from  K.  F.  C.  was  then  read.  The  financial  portion  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  balance  to  Committee  on  that  state  of  the  Organization. 

The  report  of  C.  F.  C.  was  then  read  and  took  the  same  course  as  the  previous  report. 

The  report  of  A.  F.  C.  was  then  read  and  was  similarly  referred. 

The  delegate  from  D.  I.  read  a  communication  from  his  D.  in  relation  to  M.  Moynahar . 
Moved  that  it  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  three.  Amended  that  a  Committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  whom  shall  be  referred  all  such  matters. 

Moved  as  a  substitute  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  state  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion.  The  whole  matter  was  declared  out  of  order. 

Moved  that  we  now  adjourn  until  1.30  p.m.  Adopted. 

JOHN  P.  EGAN,  Secretary. 


Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Aug.  9th,  1879. 
AFTERNOON  SESSION,  1.30  p.m. 

The  Convention  was  calledj  to  order  at  1.30  p.m.  by  the  Chairman.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary  Bro.  Fitzmaurice  acted  as  Secretary  Pro  Tern. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Bro.  Reid  for  the  use  of  Hall.’' 

District  F  submitted  a  financial  and  numerical  report.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Finance, 

On  call  of  Chairman  no  report  was  submitted  from  District  I. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  read  by  Bro.  McDonnell,  of  D.  237,  in  relation  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Benevolent  Fund,  he  also  read  a  paper  in  relation  to  the  Military  Organization.  On 
motion  they  were  referred  to  Committee  on  Constitution. 

The  Military  Envoy,  Mr.  Robinson,  was  called  upon  for  a  report  of  his  mission  to  Jsfinboe, 
which  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  Organization. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  Envoy,  who  was  sent  to  Jsfinboe  to  ascertain  by  personal  inspection  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  J.  S.  C.,  stated  that  as  he  had  but  arrived  a  day  or  two  ago  his  report  was  not  as 
yet  complete,  and  asked  for  further  time  to  make  a  full  report,  which  was  granted. 

Moved  that  the  privilege  of  the  floor  be  given  to  the  F.  C.  and  our  late  Envoys.  Carried. 

The  report  of  the  G.  M.  B.  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Moved  that  a  Judiciary  Committee  of  five  be  appointed.  Carried. 

The  Chairman  appointed  the  following  brothers  as  such  Committee,  W.  J.  Hynes,  John  J. 
Breslin,  H.  F.  Sheridan,  R.  Murphy,  and  W.  J.  Burns. 

Moved  that  the  time  of  meeting  be  from  9  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.  and  from  2  p.m.  to  G.30  p.m. 
Amended  from  8  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.  and  from  2  p.m.  until  0.30.  The  amendment  was  lost  and 
the  original  motion  was  carried. 
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Moved  that  when  we  adjourn,  it  be  to  meet  Monday  morning.  Carried. 

A  communication  from  D.  1  in  relation  to  the  child  of  Mortimer  Moynahan  was  read  and 

referred  to  Judiciary  Committee.  ,  T  ,.  .  ^ 

A  communication  from  D.  6  was  read  and  on  motion  was  referred  to  Judiciary  Committee. 
Several  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  read  and  on  motion  were  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Constitution.  _  .  .  •  i  .i  .  .  .  ,  r 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  read  a  proposed  amendment  which  provided  that  instead  ot 

district  members  there  should  be  a  governing  body  to  consist  of  a  Piesident,  Secretary,  Treasurei, 

and  a  cabinet  of  six.  There  was  a  very  lengthy  debate  upon  the  amendment. 

Moved  we  now  adjourn.  Carried.  t>  w  *  at  a  * 

JOHN  P.  EGAN,  Secretary. 

WlLKESBARRE,  Pa.,  Aug.  11th,  1879. 
MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  at  9.30  a.ra. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  read  and  approved. 

Resolutions  passed  by  D.  54,  in  relation  to  the  mother  of  thejlate  Edward  O’Kelly,  were  read, 

and  on  motion  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  . 

Bro  McAlpin  of  D.  7  called  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  carelessness  or  some  ot 
the  Delegates  •  he  stated  that  he  found  a  list  of  the  Delegates  on  the  public  street.  Another 
brother  stated  that  a  complete  report  of  the  proceedings  had  been  found  by  an  employe  of  the 
Exchange  hotel  and  had  been  handed  over  to  him  by  the  proprietor. 

Moved  that  the  taking  of  notes  be  discontinued  and  that  those  already  taken  be  destroyed. 
Substitute  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  inquire  who  lost  the  book.  Substitute  lost. 
Moved  that  the  motion  be  amended  by  adding :  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  be 
printed  within  two  weeks  after  the  adjournment  of  this  Convention.  The  previous  question  was 

ordered  and  the  original  motion  as  amended  was  carried.  _ 

Motion  that  the  roll  be  called  and  as  each  brother’s  name  is  called  that  lie  deposit  the  notes 
taken  by  him  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  destroy  them.  Carried.  Bro.  Gallagher  did  so 

im^6Motion  that  when  the  proceedings  are  printed  that  a  copy  of  such  be  first  sent  to  the 

Delegates.  The  motion  was  lost.  .  .  ,  _  ...  ,. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Constitution  was  then  read,  and  the  old  Constitution  was 

*ilso  rOcidi 

The  Convention  then  took  up  for  consideration  the  Constitution  as  recommended  by  the 

^°m  Moved  that  no  brother  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  once  on  each  of  the  Constitutional 
amendments  until  all  the  members  who  desire  to  speak  shall  have  done  so.  Adopted. 

Article  one  of  the  old  Constitution  was  read  and  no  amendments  were  made  thereto. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  Section  1  of  Article  1  should  read :  The  object  of  the 
Organisation  is  to  attain  Jsjti  independence.  _ 

Moved  that  the  Section  stand  in  its  original  form.  .....  ,.  ... 

Moved  by  Bro.  Walsh,  of  D.  9.  that  the  Section  in  the  old  Constitution  ending  with  the 
word  domination  be  adopted  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  section  be  stricken  out.  . 

Bro*  Hynes  moved  tlie  adoption  of  the  following  as  a  substitute  i  The  object  of  this 
organisation  is  the  complete  political  independence  ot  Jsfmboe,  under  a  republican  foim  of 
government  with  full  civil  and  religious  liberty  guaranteed  to  all  of  her  inhabitants,  and  the 
only  policy  which  it  believes  will  attain  this  end  is  by  force  of  arms.  The  substitute  was 

adopted.  Comm.Uee  recommen(j.  that  section  3  should  read  :  It  shall  not  interfere  in  politics  or 

religion.  .  „  ,  ,  .  . 

Moved  by  Bro.  Carroll  of  D.  280  that  Section  3  be  stricken  out. 

Moved  by  Bro.  Donlin  of  D.  182,  that  the  Section  be  amended  by  inserting  the  word 

“  American  ”  before  the  word  “  politics.’  .  _  ...  .  , 

Moved  by  Bro.  Brown  of  D.  14,  as  a  substitute,  that  Section  3  of  the  old  Constitution  be 

etai Moved  by  Bro.  Ford  of  D.  20,  that  the  previous  question  be  now  put.  The  motion  was 
adopted. 

The  substitute  was  put  and  lost. 

The  amendment  of  Bro.  Donlin  was  then  put  and  lost. 

The  section  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  was  then  put  and  adopted. 

Motion  to  adjourn.  Carried.  _ 

JOHN  P.  EGAN,  Secretary. 


r 
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WlLKESBARRE,  Pa.,  Aug.  11th,  1879. 
AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Meeting  called  to  order  at  2  p.ru. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Section  1  of  Article  2  of  the  Constitution  as  reported  by  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

Section  2  was  then  read.  ,  „  „  .  ,  ,,,,,,, 

Bro  Hynes  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  following  be  added  after  the  words  district 

member,  “  and  the  district  members  of  such  other  district  as  the  F.  C.  may  deem  necessary  to  add 

LT  jmMoved  thaTthe  consideration  of  that  section  be  postponed  until  the  following  section  be  passed 

UP°nSecrionPaewas  then  read.  “District  A,  New  York  City  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.” 

Moved  that  the  section  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  “New  York”  the  words 
“  City  and  County,”  and  to  strike  out  the  words  “  state  of  New  Jersey.” 

Moved  by  Bro.  McAlpin  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  that  “  King’s  County  and 

Brooklyn”  be  added  to  the  “City  and  County  of  New  York.” 

Moved  by  Bro.  Kinneavy  of  D.  144,  that  the  section  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee. 
Lost. 

Moved  that  the  previous  question  be  now  put.  Adopted. 

Moved  that  the  previous  question  be  reconsidered.  Lost. 

Bro.  Gallagher  called  for  the  calling  of  the  roll.  The  Chairman  ruled  that  he  was  too 

An  appeal  was  taken  from  the  decision,  and,  a  vote  being  taken,  the  decision  of  the  chair  was 

sustained. 

*  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  then  put  and  lost. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  lost. 

District  A,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  District  B  comprise  all  of  New  York  not  included  in 
Districts  A  and  N,  and  the  state  of  Vermont  and  Csjujti  Onsui  Bndsjdb. 

Moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  section  be  amended  by  striking  out  “  Csjujti  Onsui 

Bndsjdb.”  Adopted.  . 

Districts  C,  D  and  E  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  were  adopted. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  District  F  comprise  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  the  District 

of  Columbia  and  Maryland.  . 

Moved  by  Bro.  Reid  of  310  that  Pennsylvania  constitute  a  separate  district.  Adopted. 
District  G,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  was  amended  by  making  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  a  separate  district. 

North  and  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  were  constituted  a  district. 
Districts  H  and  I,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  were  adopted. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  were  constituted  a  district. 

Kansas.  Missouri,  and  the  Indian  Territory  were  constituted  a  district. 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota  were  constituted  a  district. 

District  K,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  was  adopted. 

Districts  L,  M,  and  N  as  reported  were  adopted. 

Moved  by  Bro.  Walsh  of  D.  9,  that  the  vote  making  New  York  City  and  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  a  district  be  reconsidered.  Lost. 

The  report  of  the  Envoy  who  was  sent  to  Jsfmboe  was  then  read  and  ordered  on  file.  It 
was  also  ordered  to  be  printed  by  itself  and  circulated  among  the  D’s,  and  after  being  twice  read 

destroyed.  . 

Moved  by  Bro.  Gallagher  that  all  the  reports,  as  presented  to  this  Convention,  be  printed  in 

the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Moved  by  Bro.  Roche  of  D.  11,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  reports  be  printed  separately  and 
after  having  been  read  at  two  meetings  they  then  be  destroyed. 

The  previous  question  was  then  moved  and  lost. 

Bv  Bro.  O.  Doherty  of  D.  64,  moved  that  the  delegates  be  supplied  with  written  copies  of  the 
Envoys’  reports  and  that  they  be  destroyed  after  being  twice  read  in  the  D’s. 

Moved  by  Bro.  Ford  of  D.  2G,  that  a  committee  of  three  with  Bro.  Devoy  be  appointed,  who 
shall  prepare  an  abstract  of  all  the  reports  and  report  the  same  to  the  Convention  for  adoption. 
Adopted.  The  chair  appointed  Bros.  Roche,  Hynes  and  Gallagher. 

Explanations  were  made  by  Bros.  Devoy  and  O’ Donovan  Rossa. 

Bro.  O.  Meagher  Condon  offered  the  following  resolution,  that  it  is  the  serrSe  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  that  no  member  of  the  V.C.  can  consistently  with  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  the 
organization  and  Jsfmboe  continue  a  member  of  any  organization  controlled  by  James  Stephens. 
The  previous  question  was  moved. 

Moved  that  the  previous  question  lay  on  the  table.  Carried. 

Moved  we  now  adjourn.  Carried. 


JOHN  P.  EGAN,  Secretary. 
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WlLKESBARRE,  Pa.,  Aug.  11  til,  1879. 

morning  session. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9.3,0  a.m.- 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Bro.  O’Meagher  Condon  not  being  present,  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  offered  by  him 
was  laid  over.  - 

The  chairman  of  Committee  on  Military  affairs  announced  that  they  were  ready  to  report. 
The  secretary  of  the  Committee  then  read  the  following  report  and  also  some  suggestions 
submitted  to  them  by  General - 


To  the  Chairman  and 


Members  op  the 


Ninth  Convention  of  the  Y.C. 


Gentlemen  : 

We,  the  Committee  appointed  by  your  honourable  body  on  Military  affairs,  having  examined 
the  several  papers  and  persons  connected  with  the  Military  department  of  the  Y.C.,  in  the  U.S., 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  since  the  last  Convention  no  apparent  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  important  branch  of  the  organization  ;  owing  partly  to  lack  of  funds  for  the 
carrying  out  of  any  definite  project  and  also  to  the  failure  of  the  D.  M.  B.’s  to  perform  their  duties. 
There  are  however  a  few  exceptions  deserving  of  honourable  mention,  among  which  are  Dis¬ 
tricts  F,  D,  G  and  K,  and  others  who,  without  encouragement  or  recognition  from  the  D.  M.  B.’s, 
have  formed  organizations  which  are  highly  creditable  to  themselves  and  deserving  of  the  foster- 
in^  care  of  the  civic  branch  of  the  organization.  We  make  special  reference  to  companies  in 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  New  Britain  and  Chicago. 

With  a  view  to  rendering  our  Military  department  more  efficient  we  respectfully  suggest  that 
Military  D’s  may  be  organized  where  desired  by  the  required  number  of  members  of  the  Y.C. 

This  would  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  all  Military  matters,  and  by 
proper  training  and  encouragement  many  men  could  be  made  efficient  and  available  to  assist  our 
brethren  in  Jsfmboe  when  required.  Rifle  practice  could  also  be  made  a  special  study  and  the 
many  advantages  of  having  a  well  trained  body  of  marksmen  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  those 
skilled  in  the  art  of  war.  The  present  basis  of  organization  as  laid  down  in  existing  regulations 
for  the  volunteers  may  be  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  G.  M.  B.  is  recommended  to  revise  or  enlarge 

it  so  as  to  meet  new  constitutional  changes.  _  .  . 

The  G.  M.  B.  appear  to  have  done  all  that  lay  within  their  province  for  this  branch  of  the 

organization,  while  some  of  the  D.  M.  B.’s  deserve  the  severest  censure. 

°  With  the  present  membership  of  the  order,  only  600  men  are  shown  as  having  been  regularly 
enlisted  in  the  service,  and  even  those  faithful  few  have  been  sadly  neglected. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  many  well-meaning  members  suggest  the  National  Guard  of 
the  different  states  as  a  school  in  which  brothers  so  desiring  may  perfect  themselves  in  military 
discipline,  &c.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  while  some  states  are  liberal  to  their  Militia,  others 
required  those  enlisting  in  their  service  to  make  expenditures  of  time  and  money  which  many  of 
our  members  cannot  afford,  and  the  buying  of  costly  uniforms  to  be  worn  in  the  service  of  those 
who  have  very  little  sympathy  with  us,  is  in  our  opinion  poor  policy.  _ 

We  therefore  ask  your  honourable  body  to  extend  such  considerations  to  the  Military 
department  as  will  make  it  both  useful  and  effective  to  the  requirements  of  a  Revolutionary 

A  letter  containing  many  valuable  suggestions  from  John  O’Farrell  of  Philadelphia,  which 
we  consider  beyond  our  province,  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  G.  M.  B. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  T  . 

Lawrence  J.  McAlpin,  Chairman, 
James  J.  Carr, 

Andrew  F.  Brown, 

Jos.  McDonnell, 

James  W.  Coffey, 

.Tas.  O’Sullivan,  Secretarv. 


REPORT  OF  G.  M.  B. 

To  the  Ninth  General  Convention  of  the  V.  C. 

The  G.  M.  B.  have  the  honour  to  report  progress  to  your  patriotic  body. 

In  complying  with  our  duty  in  this  respect,  we  have  to  state  that  the  organization  has  not 
0ne  forward  in  the  various  districts  as  rapidly  as  could  be  desired.  This  tardiness  in  getting 
the  men  into  military  harness  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes  .over  which  the  G.  M.  B. 

exercises  no  control. 
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Situated  as  our  people  are  in  this  country,  and  being  more  or  less  familiar  with  military 
matters,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  go  into  minute  details  while  laying  bsfore  them  the 
leading  features  of  a  plan  of  organisation  for  their  guidance.  A  plan  was,  however,  drawn  up 
and  distributed  among  the  D’s  throughout  the  country  for  the  observance  of  the  military  men  in 
them.  It  contained °all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  form  themselves  into 
companies  or  battalions,  &c.,  of  the  American  wing  of  the  I.  L.  A.  In  some  few  places  these 
instructions  were  to  a  certain  extent  acted  upon,  and  in  others  they  were  utterly  neglected.  In 
some  cases  the  D.  M.  B.’s  provided  for  in  the  districts  were  organised,  and  in  others  they  were 
not,  and  in  several  instances  the  bodies  completely  neglected  their  duties,  while  in  one  or  two 
districts  the  chairman  of  them  punctually  obeyed  orders  and  forwarded  correspondence  to  the 
G.  M.B.,  Colonel  B.  O’S.  Burke  and  Captain  M.  Cooney;  the  former  of  Washington,  and  the 
latter  of  New  Orleans,  are  among  the  officers  who  most  faithfully  discharged  their  duties  in  this 
way.  The  district  of  St.  Louis,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  P.  Taaffee,  must  also 
be  mentioned  as  among  those  foremost  in  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  G.  M.  B. 

We  beg  to  draw  to  your  recollection  the  fact  that  among  the  first  steps  taken  by  us  in  the 
direction  of  organisation  was  the  distribution  of  muster  and  descriptive  rolls,  so  that  the  fighting 
men  among  the  D’s  could  enroll  themselves.  This  measure  had  a  double  object,  which  was  to 
ascertain  how  many  volunteers  could  be  counted  upon  in  case  of  need,  and  to  know  how  many  ot 
them  had  seen  service,  and  in  what  arm.  A  considerable  number  of  these  rolls  come  in  from  the 
various  D’s,  but  many  of  them  never  returned  their  reports  to  headquarters.  The  reason  of  this 
appeared  to  be  that  the  men  did  not  wish  to  put  down  their  names  on  the  rolls,  as  if  it  would 
look  like  a  formal  engagement  to  go  to  Jsfmboe,  a  compromise  which  some  of  them  seem 
desirous  of  avoiding.  Some  of  the  rolls  that  did  get  back  to  headquarters  were  improperly  filled 
out,  and  the  number  of  the  D.  omitted,  as  also  the  place  to  which  it  belonged,  so  that  the 
G.  M.  B.  were  at  times  unable  to  locate  the  places  from  which  such  returns  came,  unless  by  the 
post  mark  of  the  wrapper.  For  these  reasons  it  was  difficult  to  keep  as  clear  a  record  of  the 
military  work  in  the  several  districts  as  ought  to  have  been  done.  Nevertheless,  we  are  able  to 
say  that  thus  far  the  number  of  men  who  have  been  reported  as  volunteers  for  the  service  in 
Jsfmboe  is  of  the  first  class,  of  the  second  class,  and  of  the  third  classes. 

As  your  patriotic  body  can  well  understand,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  G.  M.  B.  to  properly  attend  to  the  workings  of  the  department  under  their  supervision, 
particularly  as  our  efforts  were  not  very  energetically  seconded  by  the  D.  M.  B  s.  Unfortunately 
the  members  of  this  board  are  so  circumstanced  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  devote  to  the 
work  the  time  which  it  ought  to  have  had,  and  which  we  were  desirous  of  giving  to  it,  for  the 
reason  that  the  respective  business  occupations  of  two  of  us  required  our  attendance  at  those 
hours  in  which  we  could  have  been  most  useful,  and  the  third  has  not  enjoyed  that  robust  health 
which  wmuld  enable  him  to  attend  evening  meetings  or  to  dispatch  a  heavy  correspondence.  We 
have,  however,  endeavoured  to  do  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  if  the  results 
reached  are  not  so  flattering  as  the  organisation  may  be  entitled  to  expect  we  have  to  express 
our  regrets  for  our  inability  to  present  a  better  showing. 

The  question  of  military  organisation  among  Jsjti  Nationalists  in  America  presents  so  many 
phases  that  it  cannot  receive  too  careful  consideration.  The  great  problem  must  always  be  how 
are  we  to  acquire  the  greatest  efficiency  for  the  smallest  amount  of  money.  We  think  that  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  for  our  men  to  join  the  State  National  Guard  service  in 
their  respective  districts.  In  this  way  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  free  drill  rooms,  arms, 
ammunition,  training,  and  a  certain  allowance  for  uniform.  All  these  items  excepting  the 
training  would,  if  paid  for  by  the  men  themselves,  amount  to  an  enormous  sum  annually,  which  we 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  look  upon  as  so  much  money  taken  from  the  organisation,  and 
consequently  from  the  active  work  which  should  be  vigorously  pi'osecuted  at  home.  We  understand, 
of  course,  that  the  National  Guardsman  or  Militiaman  contracts,  by  his  enlistment,  certain 
obligations  towards  the  State  in  which  he  lives,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  these  obligations, 
or  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  would  unfit  him  for  service  in  the  American  wing 
of  the  I.  L.  A.  We  therefore  think  that  when  there  are  no  special  or  local  reasons  against  this 
cause  our  men  should  go  into  the  Militia  or  State  National  Guard,  in  preference  to  forming 
independent  volunteer  corps  of  their  own.  In  the  former  case,  the  State  compels  obedience  to 
orders  and  enforces  discipline,  so  that  in  this  way  the  soldier  learns  to  comprehend  his  duty, 
while  in  the  latter  the  officers  have  no  power  behind  them  but  the  consent  of  their  men  to  make 
their  orders  respected  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  so  many  instances  independent  volunteer  corps  are 
but  an  armed  mob — a  burlesque  upon  military  institutions,  rather  than  an  effective  body  of 
trained  troops,  who  would  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  an  emergency.  Another 
consideration  is  that  by  joining  the  militia  our  men  would  thus  be  enabled  to  thwart  the  plans  ol 
any  designing  men  who  might  identify  themselves  with  Jsjti  volunteer  movements  lor  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  their  political  schemes.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  say  that  bodies  ot  Nationalists 
in  this  country  might  not  take  a  political  stand  in  favour  of  that  party  which  would  do  their 
cause  the  most  good,  but  we  do  say  that  no  individual  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  organisation 
for  his  own  private  purpose.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that,  while  brother  Nationalists  might  be 
arrayed  on  different  sides  of  American  politics,  they  should  never  fail  to  keep  up  a  mutual  and 
cordial  understanding  with  each  other  on  the  paramount  question  ot  Jsjti  Nationality  and  the 
course  which  might  be  more  conducive  to  its  interests. 

B 
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In  cases  where  our  brothers  might  see  fit  to  identify  themselves  with  the  militia,  they  should 
always  do  this,  when  possible,  in  bodies  ;  that  is,  they  should  form  sections  companies,  or 
battalions  of  themselves  and  endeavour  to  take  service  so  that  their  numbers  would  enable  them 
to  elect  their  own  officers,  and  thus  they  would  become  in  reality  an  organised  body  of  the  1.  L.  A. 

in  the  service  of  their  respective  States.  « , 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  independent  volunteer  corps  are  generally  inefficient  as  bodies  of  troops, 
it  bv  no  means  follows  that  all  volunteers  are  inefficient  and  disobedient  to  orders  ;  therefore, 
under  proper  circumstances  a  picked  body  of  men  might  here  and  there  be  well  organized  under 
the  order  of  officers  noted  as  strict  disciplinarians.  But  only  the  men  capable  ot  making  good 
volunteers  should  be  encouraged  to  join,  and  those,  too,  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  a 
handsome  uniform  without  disabling  them  from  meeting  their  dues,  &c.  in  the  D.  Another  class 
of  men,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  many  good  patriots,  consists  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
fio-ht  for  the  cause,  but  who  do  not  care  to  join  tlie  militia,  nor  to  sport  a  uniform  m  the  streets 
of  an  American  city.  These  form  the  great  body  of  men  who  must  look  to  the  G.  M.  B.  and 
the  D  M  B  through  their  own  officers  for  directions  as  to  how  they  can  best  and  most 
economically  acquire°the  greatest  amount  of  military  knowledge  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
For  these,  and  for  the  uniformed  volunteers  of  the  A.  W.  I.  L.  A.  the  regulations  and  circulars 
already  sent  out  are  intended ;  and  it  lays  entirely  with  themselves  and  their  loca  officers  what 
amount  of  professional  skill  they  may  reach.  Such  men  are  referred  to  the  regulations  before 
cited  and  to  the  G.  M.  B.  and  the  local  Boards  for  such  information  as  will  put  them  on  the  right 

road  of  working.  s  ^  that  it  is  not  that  corps  which  behaves  most  brilliantly  on  the  parade 
ground  that  is  always  the  most  efficient,  but  that  it  is  the  one  which  has  the  highest  mark  of 
merit  in  marksmanship,  we  have  encouraged  the  formation  of  rifle  clubs  throughout  the 
organization  ;  and  we  think  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  G  M.  B  to  foster  and  foment  the 
workings  of  such  clubs  wherever  they  can  be  set  on  foot.  While  speaking  of  this  very  important 
matter,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  last  year  witnessed  for  the  first  time  m  America 
-and  perhaps  anywhere  else-tlie  meeting  of  a  number  of  Jsjti  rifle  clubs  to  contest  the 
supremacy  before  the  butts.  These  friendly  meetings  took  p  ace  at  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven, 
Conn,  and  at  Philadelphia  and  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  In  that  which  came  off  at  Bridgeport,  teams 
from  that  place,  New  York  and  New  Haven  participated  m  the  contest  Teams  from  New  Haven 
and  Bridgeport  shot  at  the  former  places.  We  have  no  record  of  the  shooting  near  Philadelphia, 
but  are  informed  that  marksmen  from  New  York  and  other  places  were  present  there  by  invitation. 
At  Wilkesbarre  the  weather  spoiled  the  fine  day’s  sport  between  the  men  of  that  town, 
Philadelphia  and  Pittston.  Upon  that  occasion,  His  Honor  Mayor  Pawderly,  of  Scranton,  was 
present  and  contributed  much  by  his  example  to  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  prevailed 
among  the  National  riflemen  and  their  friends.  A  member  of  the  G.  M.  B.  attended  by- 
invitation  ;  and  he  was  also  present  at  the  meetings  m  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven.  An  indirect 
invitation  was  received  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  but  this  was  not  possi  j  e.  ,  . 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  facts  that  these  rifle  meetings  were  chiefly  conducted  by  officeis 
and  men  connected  with  the  department  under  control  of  the  G.  M.  B.,  and  under  the  auspices 

of  the  members  of  the  various  D.’s  to  which  they  belong.  ,  ,  ,  . ■, 

We  learn  that  the  shooting  was  quite  creditable;  and  we  suggest  that  whatever  body  may 
succeed  us  in  office  should  issue  a  circular  at  once  upon  the  subject  of  rifle  clubs,  now  that  the 

the  lasVconvention  a  report  of  certain  arms  and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  Dbobejbo 
Gfoibot,  and  which  are  scattered  about  the  frontier  towns,  was  handed  m  under  the  impression 
that  this  war  material  could  be  collected,  and  either  placed  m  the  hands  of  volunteers  or  kept  in 

reserve  for  some  future  contingency.  .  , 

Maior  W.  J.  Clingen,  of  Chicago,  was  the  intermediary  by  whose  assistance  it  was  expected 

these  arms  could  be  reached.  Three  boxes  of  breech-loading  arms,  with  equipments,  were 
received  and  turned  over  to  the  care  of  Captain  N.  J.  Breslin,  wlio  has  them  in  store  m  the 
Armory  ot  the  Jsjti  Volunteers,  New  York.  The,  are  converted  Springfield  rifles ;  and  as 
matters  now  stand  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  the  men  in  Jsfmboe  unless  they  can  take  the 
Tozefs  ammunition,  a  thing  which  has  yet  to  be  ascertained  Even  it  they  could,  they  would  have 
to  be  furnished  with  new  firing  pins,  as  those  now  in  them  are  reported  to  be  unreliable  and 

brittle.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  if  it  will  pay  to  have  them  put  m  order.  m  -r  uv  thp 

The  sum  of  was,  upon  requisition,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  G.  M.  B.  by  the 

P.  C.  of  the  V.  C.  for  organizing  purposes  and  to  meet  such  incidental  expenses  as  might  be 
incurred  through  ’travelling,  printing,  correspondence,  &c.  ;  of  this 
W  hppn  pxnended  and  remains  on  hand. 

'  It  was  hoped  that  between  the  time  of  the  last  Convention  and  the  sitting  of  this  one,  the 
different  members  of  the  G.  M.  B.  could  have  divided  among  themselves  the  different  distncts 
composing  tlie  organisation,  and  some  one  of  them  have  in  this  way  vis, ted  lie men i  who  l  ad 
enrolled  themselves  for  service  ;  but.  for  reasons  already  stated  this  could  not  be  effected.  One 
of  the  members  of  this  Board  did,  notwithstanding  visit  certain  portions  of  the  niil.tary  deparh 
ment  last  year.  This  visit  was  effected'  in  the  months  of  June,  tlie  latter  end  of  Septembei,  and 
the  beginning  of  October,  as  follows :  . 

Bridgeport,  June  18tb.  Here  was  found  the  nucleus  of  a  good  company.  The  men  were 
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in  their  own  drill  room  and  were  addressed  at  length.  They  are  -well  armed  and  understand  the 
elementary  principles  of  infantry  tactics.  They  are  a  very  intelligent  body,  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  them  seemed  willing  to  go  to  Jsfmboe,  in  case  their  services  might  be  needed. 

New  Haven,  June  19th.  The  personnel  of  a  fine  company  was  seen  here  and  addressed  by 
the  visiting  officer.  The  men  are  armed  and  understand  the  leading  movements  of  company  drill. 
They  were  earnest  in  their  desire  for  active  service ;  and  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  an  energetic 
member  of  the  F.  C.  of  the  Y.  C.  and  their  local  officers  the  men  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  rifle  practice.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  Bridgeport  men. 

New  Britain,  June  20th.  The  nucleus  for  an  effective  company  was  seen  here.  The  men 
are  nearly  all  armed  and  understand  something  about  company  drill.  Under  the  immediate 
notice  of  a  number  of  the  F.  C.  of  the  Y.  C.  they  will,  it  is  hoped,  shortly  be  able  to  attain  their 
object,  by  filling  up  their  ranks  with  active  Nationalists  in  their  own  town  and  vicinity. 

Wilkesbarre,  September  2Gth.  The  men  of  this  place  and  Pittston,  who  form  a  very  fair 
company,  were  visited  in  the  last-named  place.  The  visit  fell  upon  a  day  devoted  to  a  pic-nic  and 
shooting  match  at  which  some  of  the  volunteers  from  Philadelphia  were  present.  Whether  it  was 
owing  to  this  fact  or  to  some  other  reason  is  not  known,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  commanding 
officer  offered  no  facility  for  the  visiting  officer  to  see  his  men  under  arms,  nor  was  he  invited  to 
address  them  upon  the  subject  of  their  duty  as  Jsjti  revolutionary  soldiers.  This  is  all  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  the  men  themselves  seemed  to  be  a  fine  body,  capable  of  doing  excellent  service 
in  time  of  need.  The  attention  of  the  district  member  of  the  F.  C.  was  drawn  at  the  time  to 
this  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  commanding  officer. 

Chicago,  September  29th.  The  company  which  is  being  formed  here,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  well-known  member  of  the  F.  C.,  was  paraded  for  inspection  by  the  visiting  officer.  -They 
were  armed  and  were  more  or  less  acquainted  with  company  drill.  The  visiting  officer  addressed 
the  men  at  some  length.  Considering  the  importance  of  Chicago  as  a  centre  of  population,  where 
so  many  of  our  countrymen  and  fellow  Nationalists  are  to  be  found,  it  was  expected  that  the  com¬ 
pany  there  would  have  been  able  to  show  larger  numbers  of  men  under  arms.  It  was  explained 
that  many  of  our  men,  who  might  be  depended  upon,  are  serving  in  the  Illinois  State -Militia,  in 
a  regiment  whose  colonel  is  an  active  Nationalist. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  1st.  Owing  to  the  non-reception  of  a  telegram  sent  by  the  visiting 
officers  from  Pittston  to  the  ranking  officers  in  St.  Louis,  the  men  in  this  city  were  not  prepared 
to  receive  the  visit,  as  they  did  not  know  when  the  representatives  of  the  G.  M.  B.  might  arrive. 
But  as  it  was,  an  impromptu  meeting  was  speedily  arranged,  and  the  men  and  their  officer  were  seen 
without  arms.  This  circumstance  was  a  source  of  regret,  as  the  men  of  St.  Louis  struck  the 
visiting  officer  very  favourably.  They  are  an  exceedingly  intelligent  and  patriotic  body  of  men. 
The  visitor  addressed  them  at  length,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  observation! 
touching  the  military  policy  of  the  organisation  were  fully  endorsed  by  them. 

The  visits  above  alluded  to  were  made  in  the  character  of  official  ones,  the  men  in  different 
localities  having  named  the  day  on  which  it  would  be  most  convenient  for  them  to  receive  an 
officer.  Since  that  time  it  had  become  a  serious  question  in  the  minds  of  the  G.  M.  B.  whether 
the  good  accruing  from  such  visits  justified  the  outlay  of  money  that  was  necessary  to  carry  them 
out.  This  is  an  important  point,  which  it  is  believed  can  only  be  settled  by  the  evidence  of  the 

men  who  reside  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  that  were  visited. 
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men,  and  therefore  the  plan  proposed  in  the  pages  of  the  paper  which  I  will  now  read  would  be 
all  the  more  likely  to  succeed.  This  win  1;  affair  has  already  been  reported  to  the  F.  C  of  the  V.  C 
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Thp  G  M  B  finding  that  for  a  considerable  while  hack  but  little,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 

„■«  beingdone  in  the  way  of  active  organization,  perfected  a  scheme  having  for  its  object  that  of 
waS  bem  none  i  J  fund.  K  waS  intended  that  such  money  as  might  have  been  raised 

to  th  s  wot  would  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  men 

,1  !  Le  y  As  the  fund  was  intended  solely  for  a  military  purpose,  it  was  deemed  expedient 

ihat  the  military  men  in  the  organization  should  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  it,  and  the 
hat  the  mditary  le  ,an  met  with  marked  approval  and  support  in  nearly  every 

,;i;f  1  nronosed  The  chairman  of  the  F.  C.,  of  the  V.  0.,  however,  thought  it 

better  thlt  tTe  movement  should  not  take  place  just  then,  and  therefore  the  matter  was  allowed 

to  stand  over  for  such  period  as  might  he  judged  necessary.  . 

In  concluding  we  have  the  following  recommendations  and  suggestions  to  make  . 

1  An  immediate  re-organization  of  the  D.  M.  B.’s.  , 

o’  A  command  on  the  part  of  the  Convention  that  military  orders  be  strictly  obeyed. 

q*  to  the  G  M  B  to  remove  neglectful  or  disobedient  officers  and  to  fill  then  places. 

4  Where  the  distoidf  member  *of  the  I.  C.  of  Y.  C.  neglects  to  appoint  the  D.  M.  B.  or  to 

—  the  organization  of  rifle  Cubs 

Ttot"1' ronvernt,“the' military  men  be  encouraged  to  join  the  National  Guard  or 

»  will1  enable  them  to  choose  their  own 

°ffiT'The  uniforming  of  volunteer  corps  only  to  be  encouraged  among  such  men  as  can  afford 
t0  pa8y  MHS  “  w«£X  :tt"hal.  in  the  future  pay  more  attention 
*°  ‘  hS  ttasllhl  of  the  leading  points  which  we  deem  of 

^^he'K^rt’ftom1  DistricPD/ wfs  tteileld  an^  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

Bro1’ Hynef  stated tlmtheTad  in  his  possession  some  papers,  and  moved  their  references  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  So »  ®r^®rcd;  fe  d  t  the  Committee  on  the  state  of  the 
The  following  communication  was  read  and  leierxeu  uu 

Organization. 

New  York,  Aug.  7,  1879. 

To  the  Representatives  of  the  Y.  C.  in  Ninth  Convention  Assembled. 

'"“^honour  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  honourable  body  the  following 
suggestions^  to  br,ng  more 

renerally,  would  it  not  he  advisable  to  ge  up  .  .  t0  Csjnjti  council  in  1782,  under 

ta  Jsjti  history  ;  say  the  release  of  Jsfmbo  ^  j’ho  first,  and  I  believe  the 

the  threat  of  the  noble  Grattan i andjd  J  of  the  people  of  Jsfmboe  backed  by  physical 

tUTsSeTmnsTme  ‘a  fitting,  and  t.irffSat  j“l 

regeneration  miist^be  wrought' by‘?he  samTpower  which  then  caused  her  mis-rulers  to  bow  to  her 

demands — Jsjti  volunteeis.  .  t  ■iYnl->nc»  in  nnv  form  your  honourable  body 

This  Centennial  Celebration  can  he  held  in  Wmhoe,  m  an,  term  md  Jsj/; 

may  think  best.  It  might  be  an  -  .  j  Jsitinfo  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe 

industry,  or  it  might  be  a  reunion of Lfull/ii  their  native  land, 

and  the  world,  proclaim  the  right  of  Jsfmboe  to  make  her 

oto  laws  and  govern  her  own  peoplo,M  their  best  lnteies^may  ;ession  on  the  Fohmjti 

Such  a  demonstration  may  have  but  Uttle  effeet^m  ^  ,fc  J,  ^  this  ^  it  will 

conscience  where  the  wiongs  of  Jsf  "  ,  ™»nr»lp  of  Jsfmboe.  It  will  draw  the 

bring  the  question  of  self-government  squaie  )  e  01  _  1,  '  p]ace  Polimboe  in  a  position 

eves&of  the  world,  if  not  its  sympathy,  to  ie  nioun  <-  •  acknowledge  the  importance 

Xe  she  will  be  obliged  to  either  suppress  the  iore  it  w“l  encourfge  and  embolden 

of  the  concessions  forced  from  lier  by  pu  .  m  opni  >  ^  ^.u  fiI,  ftem  ,vRh  renewed  hope. 

Sif  of  such  a  many  Jsjtinfo 
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of  means  and  prominence,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  can  be  easily  induced  to  take  part  in  it,  and 

malce  it  a  grand  and  imposing  success. 

b  With  feelings  of  the  highest  esteem, 

I  remain  Truly  and  Fraternally, 

K. 


The  consideration  of  the  Constitution  was  then  continued  until  the  hour  of  adjournment, 
6.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  13,  1879—9  a.m. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman ;  the  business  in  order  being  the  adoption 

°f  fcB»"£n0of  D.  22,  moved  that  New  Jersey  constitute  a  separate  district. 

Bro  Burns  of  D.  2,  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table.  The  motion  was  os  . 

£“  StndfoT^a"  section  be  inserted  in  the  Constitution  : 

Bro.  McDonnell,  o  ,  should  once  each  month  hold  an  open  meeting  of  their 

dull  andmsubsceribe°  five  cento  each  for  the  National  fund,  in  order  to  attract  public  patronage. 

The  amendment  was  lost.  Ulserl  the  following  in  the  Constitution  : 

KS  ?Wuty°of  the  District  Member  to  attend  to  the  good  government  of  the  D  s  in 
It  shall  be  tli  -  y  Sorretarv  of  the  F.  C.,  and  in  this  way  keep  the  G  s  of  the 

his  district,  to  conespo  _  ,  throno-li  district  orders  of  all  the  matters  which  the  F.  C.  may, 

D’s  in  his  district  well  m  or  ®  t  aq  yys  direct  •  to  organize  new  D’s  when  possible  ; 

in  their  judgment,  tlnn  s  ou  ^  ^  in  the  proper  observance  of  their  duties  ; 

to  aiJ,  by  his  counsel  an  da  ^  ,  J  £  district  the  quarterly  reports,  and,  from  them,  to  prepare 

to  reserve  from  the  fe.  G  s  of  D  s  id  weir  a  M  .  F  £  wMch  report  he  1S 

for  the  general  Oonvetttum  a  as  soon  as  said  officer  shall  be 

SSd  E^^din^^ut  his  duties  shall  be  appropriated  from  the  funds  of 

the  F.  C.  ij-ii 

The  motion  was  laid  on  thetabUb  of  the  foUowi  Resolved  that  owing  to  the 

15io.  Donli  •  j'i-'no*  committees  in  making  out  reports  of  tlie  financial 

.eoXfl’theTr0rr s  t haTfte  F.  C.  furnish” a  complete  set  of  books  properly  and  uniformly 
riled  S  helTfor  the  use  of  all  the  D’s  of  the  V.  C  and  that  the  expenses  of  such  books  and 
freightage  to  their  respective  destinations  be  paid  for  by  each  D.  of  the  V.  C. 

The  motion  was  Jog.  the  adoption  of  the  following  :  Resolved  that  D’s  in  their 

Lro.  Keatm  m  D.  •  ■  armr0yai  of  tpe  p.  r  be  authorized,  when  they  see  fit,  to 

respective  districts  shall,  an  J  to  themselves  some  convenient  club  name  for  this  purpose; 

work  as  an  open  organization,  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 

provided,  however,  t  a  sue m ^  Pu  acting  under  this  authorization  shall  meet  as  D’s  at  least 

IwTcfa "  and  flat  the  temleS  of  them,  and  such  others  as  may  Join  the  open  club,  shall 

"0t  airempowered  to  lay  down  specific  rules  for  the  exact  carrying  out 

°f  lollop  and  b^feif  fePartment  in  connection 

lost- 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  created  a  National  Insurance  Fund. 

How  Created. 

See.  2.  imtneuiareiy  belonged  shall  forward  a  warrant  signed  by  the  proper 

the  D.  to  which  a  deceased  meinbei  n  to  bc  id  to  the  widow  or  children  of  the 

officers  of  the  D.  for  the >  sum ‘  ^  jw  or  child,  then  to  his  father  or  mother ;  and  if  there  be 

deceased  member  ;  and  shall  reveVt  back  to  the  Insurance  Fund. 

s'  "whel cvIrthcLretaryofthe  F.  C.  shall  be  notified  of  the  death  of  a  member  in 
Sec.  6.  ^neneve  in  j  t()  order  an  assessment  of  10  cents  from  eacli  and  every 

good  standing,  it  shall  b.  d  >  the  General  Insurance  Fund,  and  should  the  amount  then 

.he  balance  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Insurance 

Fund  ami  reported  by  the  proper  officers  at  each  regular  Convention. 

The  Mowing i5”eTrUSdqunarteriyrto  the™  IXy  of  the  F.  C,  twenty-live  per 
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cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  which  shall  be  set  apart  for  a  relief  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  sick  members  and  the  funeral  expenses  of  such  members. 

Sec  2  There  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary,  upon  the  certified  resolution  ot  the  !>., 
the  following  sums,  not  more  than  ten  dollars  at  one  time,  to  a  member  in  good  standing  while 

ll<3  1Sgec  3.  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  heirs  or  family  of  a  deceased  member  for  his  funeral 
expenses  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  if  such  member  was  in  good  standing  at  the  time  of  death.  The 
D.  shall  assure  themselves  that  the  applicant  is  worthy  and  in  actual  want. 

Sec.  4.  The  Relief  Fund  shall  be  transferred  to  the  National  Fund  by  order  ot  the  ±.  G. 

whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  order  require  it. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Moved  that  the  following  be  adopted :  „  ^  TT  ^  .  ,  ,  v  + 

Resolved  that  this  Convention  recommend  every  member  of  the  V.  C.  m  good  standing  to 
join  the  insurance  branch  of  its  organization,  which  shall  be  conducted  by  and  under  the  control 

of  the  Y.  C.  upon  the  following  plan  : 

It  shall  be  called  the  Y.  C.  in  good  standing  Insurance  Company. 

All  members  belonging  to  it  shall  be  in  good  standing  in  the  Y.  C. 

It  shall  be  voluntary  with  a  Y.  C.  to  join  it. 

The  initiation  fee  shall  be  one  dollar.  .  ,  .  , ,  ,  ,  .  ,  . , 

When  one  thousand  members  agree  by  initiation  fee  and  their  solemn  oath  to  enter  into  it, 

the  association  will  be  declared  from  that  time  to  be  commenced.  „  , 

Upon  the  death  of  a  member  in  good  standing  a  levy  of  one  dollar  shall  be  called  from  eac  i 
member,  and  within  thirty  days  from  the  death  of  a  member  to  be  paid  to  his  legal  representative, 
less  funeral  expenses,  if  any  are  occurred,  on  the  part  of  the  V.  C.  Upon  the  failure  to  pay  this 
premium  within  five  days’  notice,  upon  the  part  of  any  member  the  name  of  such  member  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  rolls  and  not  be  permitted  again,  eexcept  by  paying  a  fine  of  two  dollars 

and  all  back  assessments  occurring  in  the  interval.  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

A  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer  combined  in  one  shall  be  appointed  to  do  the  woik,  who  shall 

be  paid  for  such  services,  and  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  V.  C.  _ 

It  shall  be  his  duty  to  notify  members,  in  case  of  a  death,  to  receive  money  and  pay  the 
same  to  the  proper  parties;  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  name  and  address  of  each  member  ;  to 
make  additions  to  the  roll  of  membership  when  applied  to,  ami  strike  off  when  the  rules  are  not 
complied  with,  and  to  perform  all  duties  required  in  such  a  position. 

In  case  the  number  of  members  shall  increase  to  1,200,  1,500,  2,000  or  upward,  a  propor¬ 
tionate  decrease  of  the  sum  to  be  levied  is  to  take  place,  as,  for  instance,  upon  the  membership  of 
1,500  there  would  be  about  70  cents,  on  2,000  only  50  cents,  and  so  on. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Bro.  Carroll,  of  D.,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  : 

(A.  C.  means  Beneficial  Division). 

Article  I. 

Sec  1  There  shall  be  an  A.  C.  attached  to  the  Y.  C. 

Sec!  2.  All  members  of  the  V.  C.  who  are  in  good  standing,  and  none  others,  may  be  mem 
bers  of  the  A.  C.  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar  into  the  A.  C.  fund,  said  fund  to  be  in  the  hand 

0t  Sec  8  Upon  the  decease  of  a  member  of  the  A.  C.  the  S.  G.  or  J.  G.  of  the  D.  of  which  the 
deceased  was  a  member  shall  immediately  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  F.  G.,  who 
shall  immediately  notify  the  several  D’s  in  which  there  are  branches  of  the  A.  C.,  making  an 

assessment  of  twenty-five  cents  upon  all  members  of  the  A.  C.  . 

Sec.  4.  All  D’s  now  in  good  standing,  and  all  D’s  hereafter  formed,  shall  immediately,  oi  as 
soon  as  possible,  take  action  upon  the  formation  of  branches  of  the  A.  C.  in  their  several  D’s, 
and  shall  immediately  thereafter  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  F.  C.  of  the  result  of  such  action, 
forwarding  to  said  Secretary  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  members,  who  shall  when  the 
number  of  names  reaches  one  thousand  immediately  notify  the  several  branches  of  the  A.  C., 

and  announce  his  readiness  to  commence  paying  out  of  the  A.  C.  fund. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  V.  C.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  V.  C.  shall, ^  when 
notified  so  to  do  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Y.  C.,  pay  one.  thousand  dollars  to  said  deceased  s  wife 
•ind  children  ;  or,  if  there  be  no  children,  to  his  wife;  if  no  wife,  to  his  parents  ;  if  no  parents, 
Jhen  to  those  who  in  the  discretion  of  his  D.  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  dependent  upon  said 
deceased  member  for  support.  If  there  be  no  children,  wife,  parent,  or  others  who  have  been 
dependent  upon  him  for  support,  said  Treasurer  shall  pay  said  sum  of  one  thousand  dollais  into 

the  General  Revolutionary  Fund  of  the  V.  C.  ,  «  .  .. 

Sec.  6.  Each  branch  may  appoint  visiting  and  investigating  committees,  who  shall  visa 
members  of  the  A.  C.  who  may  become  ill,  and  on  their  recomme  jdation  said  members  shall  be 

allowed  dollais#  _  _  i  x*  4.1  a  ri 

ger*  7.  Whenever  a  D.  is  suspended,  the  members  thereof,  who  are  members  of  the  A.  G., 

shall  be  immediately  transferred  by  their  S.  G.  or  J.  G.  to  the  D.  whose  place  of  meeting  is 

nearest  to  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  suspended  D.  ,  ,,  , 

Sec.  8.  Any  member  of  the  A.  C.  who  neglects  for  two  weeks  to  pay  his  assessment  shall  be 
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in  bad  standing,  and  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  divisions  until  he  shall  have  paid  all 
arrears  to  the  A.  C. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

It  was  moved  to  reconsider,  and  that  motion  was  also  lost. 

Bro.  Walsh,  of  D.  9,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

That  each  D.  shall  form  a  system  of  mutual  benevolence,  in  accordance  with  the  necessities 
of  each  D. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Bro.  Hynes,  of  D.  96,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  : 

That  the  F.  C.  be  authorized  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  insurance  for  the  members  in 
good  standing  of  the  Y.  C.,  wffiich,  however,  shall  not  be  compulsory. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Bro.  O’Donovan  Rossa  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

When  a  member  dies  and  his  widow  or  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are  in  necessitous 
circumstances,  and  the  members  of  the  D.  to  which  he  belongs  report  so,  a  charge  of  ten  cents 
shall  be  recorded  on  the  books  of  each  D.  against  each  member,  in  order  to  bury  the  dead  brother 
and  relieve  his  widow  and  children. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  subsequently  reconsidered  and  then  lost.  - 

The  consideration  of  the  Ritual  was  then  taken  up  and  the  following  changes  were  made. 

In  the  order  of  business,  the  initiation  of  members  was  changed  from  No.  10  to  No.  5. 

On  page  7  the  word  “  permanently  ”  was  erased  from  the  obligation  and  the  word  “  for  ever  ” 

inserted. 

The  word  “  alter  ”  was  ordered  to  be  erased  whenever  it  occurred  and  the  word  “  table  ” 
inserted. 

Sec.  3  on  page  was  stricken  out  and  the  F.  C.  were  empowered  to  adopt  some  simple 
system  of  signs  and  words. 

Section  1  of  Article  7  of  the'  Constitution  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  S.E.  was  amended 
by  striking  out  all  beginning  with  the  word  “  in”  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  and  ending 
with  the  word  “  race,”  and  the  remainder  of  that  section  and  the  other  sections  of  that  article 
were  then  adopted. 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  Ritual  was  adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  2  p.m. 

Wednesday,  August  13,  1879,  2  p.m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman. 

The  roll  was  called. 


REPORT  OF  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE. 

In  the  case  of  John  L.  Lee  of  D.  218  to  Ninth  Convention  of  Y.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  a  case  where  the  brother  is  charged  apparently  with  an  attempt  to  use 
his  connection  with  the  Y.  C.  for  his  personal  advancement  in  American  politics,  and  for 
criminal  carelessness  in  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  the  organisation  where  he  could  be  heard  by 
third  persons  ;  the  last  charge  there  does  not  seem  much  to.  As  to  the  first,  the  use  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  organisation  in  American  politics,  the  charge  is  a  most  serious  one,  and  where 
parties  are  found  guilty  of  it  they  should  be  expelled  from  the  organisation,  yet  in  this  case  the 
evidence  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expulsion  of  the  brother; 
the  committee  would  recommend  that  a  copy  oe  this  be  forwarded  to  D.  218. 

W.  J.  HYNES,  Chairman. 

The  report  rejected,  and  voted  that  the  papers  be  returned  to  the  newly  elected  district 
member  with  a  recommendation  that  the  brother  be  expelled. 

Bro.  Breslin  in  the  case  of  D.  125,  on  behalf  of  the  majority,  reported  in  favour  of  sustaining 
the  action  of  the  district  member. 

The  minority  report  of  Judiciary  Committee  in  case  of  Wm.  Burke,  Michael  Trayner,  and 
Patrick  McGahey  of  D.  125. 

Mr.  Chairman :  This  is  a  case  where  dissension  in  the  D.  seemed  irreconcilable,  the  D.  asked 
the  district  member  to  take  the  case  in  hand.  He  appointed  three  S.  G.’s  to  examine  into  the 
case  and  report;  they  reported  among  other  things  a  recommendation  that  four  of  the  members 
including  the  three  in  question  be  transferred  to  some  other  D’s  for  the  sake  of  harmony ;  one  of 
the  members  took  his  transfer,  the  others,  the  S.  G.  of  the  D.,  refused  to  give  them  the  instructions 
for  the  following  quarter,  and  refused  them  admission  to  the  D.  or  in  any  way  to  recognise  them 
as  members  of  that  D. ;  they  appealed  to  the  district  member,  who  sustained  the  S.  G.  and  required 
the  petitioners  to  take  their  transfers  ;  in  this  manner  it  now  stands. 

In  this  case  the  entire  committee  are  agreed  that  a  sound  discretion  required  the  transfer  of 
the  members  to  some  other  D.  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony,  but  we  as  a  minority  of  the 
committee  do  not  agree  with  the  majority,  that  the  district  member  should  have  the  power  to 
der  the  transfer  of  members  from  one  D.  to  another  without  trial  or  charges,  and  do  not 
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understand  tlie  Constitution  as  giving  liim  any  such  power,  while  such  a  sentence  may  he  imposed 
understand  f .  and  we  believe  a  transfer  in  this  case  to  be  tne  course  of 

h that  as  tlie  fidelity  of.  these  member,  is :  not 
fuestioned  that  they  be  restored  to  their  full  right  in  D.  125,  and  after  trial  we  recommend  them 
in  the  interest  of  harmony  to  take  their  transfer  to  BaWttoii 


W  .T  TTYNES.  Chairman. 


On  motion  the  report  of  minority  was  adopted.  .  .  .  ,  „  ,, 

The  Judiciary  Committee  report  that  they  recommend  the  appeal  for  help  m  behalf  of  the 
mother  of  Edward  O’Kelly  he  referred  to  F.  C.,  with  the  recommendation  that  they  make  an 
appetJ1  to  the  organization  in  their  behalf.  On  motion  the  matter  was  referred  to  districts  A 

aUd  The  Committee  on  Judiciary  were  then  discharged  with  the  thanks  of  the  Convention. 

Moved,  that  the  resignation  of  the  Military  Board  be  referred  to  the  incoming  I .  C.  The 

UUtl Moved,1 thafthe  Secretary  he  instructed  to  ascertain  about  the  payment  of  the  dividend  of 

tjG  ^loved^'  thatf: a^  Committee  of  fifteen  members  be  appointed  to  make  copies  of  an  abstract  of 
the  report  of  the  condition  of  the  organization  in  Jsfmboe,  and  that  one  copy  be  furnished  to  eac 

delegate.  Adopted.  _  . 

The  fMiowmg  Committee  was  "gl™1”  f  D  31  pord  D.  20,  Roche,  D.  265,  Cummings, 

D  5wL?a°^D’ to,*  b.  810,  Morgan,  b.  295  Coffey,  D  12  O’Doherty, 

D  64  McHuo-h  D.  40,  Donlin,  D.  182,  McCaffrey,  D.  112,  Fitzmaunce,  D.  71,  and  Mulligan,  D .  228 
’  °  Moved  by  Bro.  Roche,  D.  1 L,  that  the  F.  C.  cause  the  report  of  the  Envoy  of  Jsfmboe  to  be 
printed,  witl/such  eliminations  as  maybe  necessary,  and  that  the  same  be  distributed  to  the  D  s. 

M^veT by  B^HanTs^n,' of  D.  6,  that  the  sum  of  325dols.  be  returned  to  his  D.  by  the 
F  C.  which  was  paid  over  at  the  suspension  of  the  D.  m  1871. 

*  late  members  of  D.  25  was  received  and  by  a  vote  was  referred 

to  the  incoming  F.  C.  The  motion  was  afterwards  reconsidered  and  the  communication  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  who  should  report  on  the  same  at  the  next  session  of  the 

C°nVThefoilowing  members  were  appointed  as  such  special  committee :  Bro.  McQueeney,  Kmneavy, 

MUlhMovS' byBro.dF?tzgerald,3of  D.  13,  that  the  incoming  F.  C.  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  ordered 
to  take  such  Lps  as  may  be  necessary  to  recover  the  funds  of  D.  13,  now  in  the  hands  o  i 

UK  Trustees,  p\  Q.  called  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  some  slanders  which 

had  been dSSSd  by  a  brother,  in  relation  to  his  expenses,  while  on  the  business  of  the 

0rg  TheatCon venSo^mo^ed  to  go  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  to  investigate  the  matter. 

Ad  opted  •  aroge  and  reported  that  it  had  adopted  the  following  resolution,  and  wished 

the  same  adopted  by  the  Convention,  and  recommended  that  the  vote,  when  taken,  be  by  a}es  an 

^^Resolved,  that  the  Conw^ 

him  our  sincere ^h anks f  for  the  great  services  performed  on  behalf  of  °^’  oi^mzatmn,  and  that 
his  expenses  while  absent  be  approved,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  accepted  by  . 

.  * o- 

Adopted^  tlie  Convention  adjourn  to  8  a.m.  Thursday  morning.  Adopted. 


Thursday,  Aug.  14,  1879—8  a.m. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman. 

The  roll  was  called.  _  , 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  1  .  «  n 

The  special  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  commumcation  from  late  members  of  D. 

25  submitted  the  following  report : 
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August  14,  1879. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  : 

Brothers  :  Your  Committee  appointed  in  the  case  of  D.  25,  after  examining  paper  sent 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  above  D.  and  the  letters  of  J.  W.  Goff,  would  most  respectfully  recommend 
that  this  Convention  appoint  a  non-partisan  Committee  of  three  to  wait  on  J.  W.  Goff  and 
Trustees  of  said  D.  25,  with  a  view  to  make  full  arrangements  to  recover  the  money  now  held  by 
them  belonging  to  the  Y.C. 

Respectfully, 

John  McQueeney, 

John  P.  Kinneavey, 
William  Mulhall, 
Joseph  McDonnell, 
John  O’Dougherty. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Moved,  that  the  Committee  have  full  power  to  receive  the  money  from  the  parties  who  hold  it. 
Adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  appointed  the  following  members  as  a  Committee:  Bros.  Harrison, 
Cummings  and  Roche. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  submitted  the  following  report : 

To  the  Chairman  and  Delegates  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention : 

Brothers  :  We  have  examined  the  financial  reports  of  the  different  officers  and  D.’s  of 
the  V.  C.  as  far  as  presented,  and  regret  to  state  that  we  find  them  in  an  incomplete  and  irregular 
condition. 

From  District  K  alone  have  we  received  any  business-like  statement ;  from  several  districts 
no  statements  whatever,  and  from  others  that  which  is  equal  to  none,  in  the  absence  of  the 
proper  vouchers ;  therefore,  your  Committee  cannot  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  their  report, 
and  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Secretary  to  be  elected  at  this  Convention  of  the  F.  C.  be 
instructed  to  call  upon  all  D.’s  for  a  full  balanced  statement^of  their  accounts  with  the  F.  C.  on 
June  30,  1879,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  required  to  make  a  report  thereof  in  conjunction  with  a 
full  report  from  himself  and  the  Treasurer,  of  the  condition,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  the 
V.  C.  at  that  date. 

J.  M.  Digney, 

Jas.  O’Sullivan, 

Andrew  F.  Brown, 

J.  J.  Franklin, 

Michael  Fay, 

J.  O’Donovan  Rossa, 

T.  J.  Dennehy. 


District  A. 


•Hash  on  hand  last  report  . 
By  expenses  since  last  report 
Forwarded  on  call  of  F.  C. 
Regular  percentage 
Received  since  last  report  . 
Paid  out,  excess  of  receipts 


B. 

Cash  on  hand  last  report.  .... 

Expenses.  ...... 

Call  of  F.  C. 

Regular  percentage  .  .  .  . 

Received  since  last  report  .  .  .  . 

Paid  out,  excess  of  receipts 


C 

Cash  last  report  .... 
Expenses  ..... 

Call  of  F.  C. 

Regular  percentage 
Received  since  report 
Paid  out,  excess  of  receipts 


#11,906  48 

$6,360  35 
6,572  98 

1,227  73  #14,161  06 
13,588  92 

572  14  572  14  #11,334  34 


6,841  00 

8,483  46 

4,111  75 

1,362  62  13,957  83 
13,838*15 

11968  119  68  6,721  32 


♦  •  » 

10,103  70 

9,395  49 
6,075  00 

1,204  15  16,674  64 
14,320  89 
2,353  75 


C 


2,353  75  7,749  95 
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Cash  on  hand  last  report  . 

• 

• 

6,983  19 

Expenses  . 

• 

t 

.  2,850  66 

Call  of  F.  C. 

0 

• 

.  3,126  04 

Eegular  percentage. 

9 

• 

.  657  78 

6,634  48 

Since  received 

a 

0 

6,182  32 

Paid  out,  excess  of  receipts 

« 

• 

452  16 

452  16 

6,531 

04 

E. 

On  hand  last  report  . 

• 

4,430  08 

Since  received 

• 

4,520  06 

Expenses  .  .  . 

« 

.  2,040  08 

Eegular  percentage  . 

• 

.  416  47 

Call  of  E.  C. 

• 

.  1,848  82 

4,305  37 

Gain  since  last  report 

• 

214  69 

214  69 

4,644 

79 

F. 

On  hand  last  report 

• 

• 

1,890  77 

Since  received 

• 

• 

3,434  55 

Expenses  . 

• 

• 

.  1,057  63 

Call  of  F.  C. 

• 

9 

.  625  77 

Eegular  percentage 

• 

9 

.  340  37 

2,023  77 

Gain  since  last  report 

• 

a 

1,410  78 

1,410  78 

3,301 

55 

G. 

On  hand  last  report 

9 

2,756  17 

Expenses  . 

9 

.  2,800  12 

Call  of  F.  C. 

.  1,831  42 

Eegular  percentage 

• 

432  43 

5,063  97 

Since  received 

• 

4,7u3  47 

Paid  out,  excess  of  receipts 

• 

360  50 

360  50 

2,395 

67 

H. 

On  hand  last  report 

4,624  61 

Expenses  . 

.  3,298  56 

Percentage 

627  17 

Call  of  F.  C. 

.  3,231  04 

7,156  77 

Since  received 

6,538  85 

Paid  out,  excess  of  receipts 

617  92 

617  92 

4,006 

69 

On  hand  last  report  . 

I. 

2,089  92 

Since  received 

3,115  08 

Expenses  . 

.  1,692  24 

Call  of  F.  C. 

.  1,182  25 

Eegular  percentage 

179  60 

3,072  09 

Gain  since  last  report 

42  99 

42  99 

2,134 

91 

Cash  on  hand  last  report  . 

« 

J. 

110  00 

Since  received 

• 

554  86 

Expenses  .  •  • 

• 

.  251  84 

Percentage.  •  • 

• 

o  52  52 

Call  of  F.  C. 

• 

88  00 

392  36 

Gain  .  •  • 

• 

162  50 

162  50 

272 

50 

K. 

On  hand  last  report  . 

9 

10,138  96 

Expenses 

.  5,643  83 

Call  of  F.  C. 

.  7,241  33 

Eegular  percentage 

.  1,150  68 

14,035  84 

Since  received 

12,887  94 

1,147  90 

8,991 

06 

Paid  out  in  excess  of  receipts 

1,147  90 

Total  on  hand 

$58,081 

82 
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Bro.  Franklin,  of  D.  267,  submitted  tlie  following  and  moved  its  adoption  as  an  article  in 
the  Constitution. 


ARTICLE. 

On  the  death  of  a  brother,  the  S.  G.  of  his  D.  shall  immediately  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
F.  C.,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  order  an  assessment  of  five  cents  from  every  member  of  the  V.  C. 
in  good  standing,  and  forward  the  amount  for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  but  such 
assessment  shall  be  voluntary. 

The  motion  on  being  put  to  a  vote  was  lost — 48  members  voting  for  its  adoption  and  2o 
members  voting  against  it. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  submitted  the  following  report : 

To  the  Ninth  General  Convention  of  the  Y.  C. : 

Brothers  :  We,  your  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  feel  much  satisfaction  'and  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Convention  on  finding  the  promising  condition  of  ,the  organization  in  Jsfmboe. 
Hitherto  there  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  distinct  or  clear  understanding  on  this  side  of  the 
Bumboujd  of  how  our  brothers  on  the  other  side  were  really  situated.  That  situation  is  now 
made  clear  to  your  Committee,  and  this  after  the  fullest  investigation  of  all  the  reports  laid 
before  us. 

In  comparison  with  past  years,  the  relations  existing  between  the  T.  D.  and  the  members  of 
the  J.  S.  C.,  and  the  cordial  feeling  and  earnest  co-operation  of  the  executive  officers  and  the 
members  of  the  Y.  C.  in  Bndsjdb,  are  very  satisfactory. 

We  feel  that  at  length  the  doubts,  divisions,  insubordinations  and  rivalries  of  the  past  are 
being  dispelled,  and  that  an  era  of  confidence,  good  feeling,  obedience  to  proper  authority,  and  a 
right  earnest  desire  to  work  as  brothers  and  patriots  for  the  common  cause,  has  dawned  upon  us, 
and  that  our  present  and  future  are  full  of  promise  for  Jsfmboe. 

Whatever  others  may  do,  let  us  resolve  that  we,  at  all  events,  will  not  fail  or  falter,  but  Avill 
persevere  steadily  and  persistently  until  the  goal  is  reached,  and  a  patriot’s  death  or  Jsfmboet 
freedom  shall  conclude  our  labours. 

But  we  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact  that,  ere  that  time  arrives,  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  exertions  and  unceasing  sacrifices  must  be  made. 

The  full  and  detailed  reports  presented  to  you  by  the  F.  C.  and  our  Envoy  are  so  complete 
and  satisfactory,  and  present  such  an  array  of  cheering  facts  and  figures,  that  we  feel  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  occupy  your  time  by  recapitulating  any  portion  of  them  ;  that  of  their  accuracy,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  in  our  power  to  learn,  we  have  no  doubt. 

The  accounts  between  B.  and  Q.  and  between  Q.  and  the  T.  D.  are  correct,  some  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  being  personally  acquainted  with  the  signature  to  the  receipt  for  nearly  one-half  the 
amount,  and  we  are  entirely  satisfied  that  the  money  has  reached  its  proper  destination  $  and 
from  the  vouchers,  receipts  and  accounts  presented  to  us  by  the  Envoy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  money  is  being  applied  to  the  procurement  of  arms  and  war  material. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  that  the  suggestion  made  in  General - report,  and 

approved  by  the  Council  in  Jsfmboe  and  the  F.  C.  here :  That  a  competent  military  officer  be 
sent  to  Jsfmboe,  to  place  himself  while  there  entirely  under  the.  control  of  the  Council  and 
the  Directory — be  carried  out,  for  we  deem  it  folly  to  persist  in  organising  men  without  giving 
them  the  necessary  instruction  to  qualify  them  to  take  their  position  in  the  field  ;  but  we  entirely 
disapprove  of  his  suggestion,  that  such  military  officer  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  T.  D. 

We  most  strongly  recommend  that  all  members  guilty  of  mentioning  anything  in  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  the  organization,  in  letters  to  friends,  and  particularly  to  those  in  Jsfmboe,  be 
subject  to  immediate  expulsion  on  conviction  of  the  offence. 
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Total  amount  sent  to- 


55 


for  J.  S.  C. 
from  T.  G. 


Expenditure  Envoy 

„  to  D.  T.,  Jan.  30th 
„  Feb.  1st  . 

„  Feb.  3rd  . 

Wallace 


55 

55 

•5 

55 

55 

59 

5? 

5? 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


to  T.  D.,  March  26 


55 

55 


July  25 
Military  Envoy,  July  25 
T.  D.,  July  25 


55 

55 


55 

55 


Mrs.  Kelly 


On  hand  P 


Excess  allowed  for  Exchange  . 


$26,500 

10,000 

$2,500 

500 

500 

500 

1,000 

500 

5,000 

10,000 

135 

55 

80 

120 

500 

1,100 

787 


23,277 

13,600 


36,877 

377 


$36,500  $36,500 


Moneys  Received  in  Jsfmboe  from  Agent  in  Q. 
March  28th,  ’78,  per  voucher 

Feb.  3rd,  ’79,  per  voucher  ...•••• 

June,  ’79,  no  voucher . 

Personal  expenses  ..•••••• 

On  hand  in  Q. 


Deficiencies  attributed  to  rate  of  exchange 


.  $15,120 
.  1,500 

.  1,990 

.  4,055 

.  13,600 


36,265 

235 


$36,500 


Amounts  sent  by  our  F.  C.  to  our  Agent  in  Q.,  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by 

Vouchers  and  Receipts. 


Agent 

Agent 

Expenses  of  first  Envoy 
,,  second  Envoy 

,,  Military  Envoy 


T.  fund 


$15,000 

7,000 

2,500 

1,000 

1,000 


26,500 

.  10,000 


$36,500-' 

James  F.  Gallagher, 

Wm.  McKay  Lomasney, 

P.  E.  Donlin,  M.D., 

Dennis  O’Connor, 

P.  K.  Walsh, 

Henry  F.  Sheridan, 

Richard  Murphy. 


Moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  be  adopted.  The  motion  was  carried. 

By  Jas.  Mulligan  of  228  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  F.  C.  have  power  to  institute  a  system  of  Insurance  among  Bros,  of  V.  C., 
the  same  to  be  voluntary,  and  the  assessment  on  the  death  of  a  Brother  insured  and  in  good 
standing  not  to  exceed  5  cents  each  on  the  Brothers  who  join  the  Insurance  class.  Adopted. 

The  Chairman  of  Committee  on  state  of  the  organization  submitted  the  following  report 
from  the  Committee,  and  on  motion  it  was  adopted. 
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August  14,  1879. 

Report  op  Committee  on  State  of  Organization. 

The  Chairman  and  Delegates  of  the  Ninth  Convention  : 

Brothers • _ 

Your  Committee  having  examined  the  reports  of  the  Chairman,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  F.  C.,  also  the  very  full  and  satisfactory  reports  of  our  envoy  to  the  S.  C.  and  the 
Military  Agent  accredited  by  the  F.  C.  to  the  S.  C.,  respectfully  submit  the  following  lepoit  as 

the  result  of  their  investigations :  .  ,  .  ™  *  .l-l  tt  •  j-v 

We  find  that  a  total  of  6,555  members  have  been  initiated  in  the  D  s  of  the  V.  C.  since  the 
meeting  of  our  Convention  in  1877,  proving  the  active  propagation  and  spread  of  National 
principles  among  the  men  of  our  race  on  this  Continent. 

Against  this  increase  in  membership  we  find  a  corresponding  decrease  the  result  or  death, 
expulsion,  and  being  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  non-payment  of  dues.  The  figures  being: 

Deceased,  189  ;  expelled,  739  ;  dropped  from  the  rolls,  5,011  ;  leaving^  the  actual  member¬ 
ship,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  11,539,  as  compared  with  10,923  in  1877. 

The  large  decrease  in  membership  by  dropping  from  the  rolls,  for  the  non-payment  ot  dues, 
may,  we  believe,  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  severe  and  long-continued  depression  in  trade  and 
manufacture — from  which  this  country  is  now  slowly  recovering — and  the  consequent  distress 
and  want  of  employment  among  our  people.  With  the  return  ot  prosperity  we  may  faiily  hope 
for  a  large  increase  of  our  membership,  as  the  majority  of  those  who  have  fallen  away,  through 
financial  embarrassment  will  be  able  to  resume  their  places  in  the  ranks,  and  the  organization  ot 

new  D’s  can  be  carried  on  with  renewed  vigour. 

The  financial  state  of  the  Y.  C.,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary, 
speak  well  for  the  efficiency  and  worth  of  the  V.  C.  as  a  revolutionary  organization. 

These  reports  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  show  that  during  the  two 
years  which  have  elapsed  between  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  and  the  present  date^pei- 
centages  amounting  to  a  total  of  43,000  dols.  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  i .  C .  fci 
revolutionary  and  organizing  purposes.  This  amount  comprises  the  regular  10  per  cent.,  togethei 
with  the  10  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  calls  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  after  this 
immense  tax  on  the  resources  of  the  Y.  C.  the  balance  on  hand  in  the  D  s  of  the  \  .  C.,  at 
the  present  date,  compare  favourably  with  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  last  convention.  The 
figures  being  62,296.27  dols.  in  1377,  and  58,081.82  dols.  at  the  present  date.. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  numerical  strength  of  the  organization  in  the  different 


districts. 


Districts 

No.  in  good 
standing 
June  30, 
1877 

No.  in  bad 
standing 
June  30, 
1877 

Total  No. 
members 
June  30, 
1877 

No.  since 
initiated 

No.  since 
expelled 

No.  died 

No.  in  good 
standing 
June  30, 
1879 

No.  in  bad 
standing 
June  30, 
1879 

Total  No. 
members 
June  30, 
1879 

A 

1,303 

426 

1,729 

1,081 

30 

23 

1,236 

451 

1,687 

B 

1,346 

458 

1,804 

1,047 

193 

30 

1,146 

852 

1,998 

C 

1,562 

373 

1,935 

939 

194 

21 

1,297 

640 

1,937 

D 

687 

237 

924 

1,066 

125 

13 

837 

351 

1,188 

E 

333 

412 

745 

363 

— 

11 

433 

230 

663 

F 

252 

54 

306 

330 

22 

5 

259 

170 

429 

G 

372 

90 

462 

391 

11 

40 

359 

271 

630 

H 

384 

158 

542 

182 

11 

10 

345 

213 

558 

I 

260 

158 

418 

159 

131 

2 

173 

138 

311 

J 

44 

7 

51 

70 

18 

2 

41 

55 

96 

K 

1,363 

644 

2,007 

927 

4 

32 

1,251 

791 

2,042 

7,906 

3,017 

10,923 

6,555 

739 

189 

7,377 

4,162 

11,539 
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The  report  of  your  Committee  on  Foreign  delations  and  the  financial  and  numerical  reports 
of  our  envoy  to  the  J.  S.  C. — the  fullest  and  most  complete  ever  presented  to  a  convention  of  the 
Y.  C. — prove  conclusively  that  at  no  period  since  the  formation  of  the  Y.  C.  have  the  relations 
between  the  V.  C.  and  the  J.  S.  C.  been  on  a  more  fraternal,  harmonious,  and  efficient  basis. 

John  J.  Breslin, 

W.  J.  Hynes, 

Patrick  Feely, 

Peter  A.  Malone, 

John  King, 

Timothy  Fitzmaurice, 

John  Walsh. 

By  Bro.  Boland  : 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  F.  C.  to  employ  for  six  months,  with  power  to 
continue,  an  organizer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  organize  and  extend  the  organization ;  that  the 
services  of  said  organizer  and  his  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  and  fixed  by  said  F.  C.  Adopted. 

Moved  that  we  go  into  an  election  for  officers.  Carried. 

The  F.  C.  was  then  elected. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered  to  its  officers  for  the  able  and 
impartial  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  the  duties  of  their  respective  positions. 

Bro.  Hynes,  of  D.  96,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  F.  C.  be  instructed  by  this  Convention  to  have  all  of  their 
reports  ready  before  the  assembling  of  the  next  Convention.  Adopted. 

Bro.  Jas.  F.  Gallagher  called  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  sum  of 
$2,814.66  which  had  been  found,  that  John  McCarthy,  late  Treasurer  of  the  Y.  C.,  deficient  in  his 
accounts,  Mr.  McCarthy  had  already  paid  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  one  thousand  dollars 
of  which  was  paid  on  October  11,  1877,  and  one  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  since  the  opening 
of  the  Convention,  and  a  receipt  for  which  from  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  F.  C.  he  then 
held  in  his  hand,  and  that  Mr.  McCarthy  would,  as  soon  as  possible,  pay  evei'y  cent  which  had 
been  found  due  from  him  to  the  organization.  He  also  stated  that  this  amount  which  has  been 
charged  against  Mr.  McCarthy  was  never  received  by  him,  but  that  he  receipted  for  it  to  Mr. 
Nicholson,  and  when  telegraphed  to  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  Convention  Mr.  McCarthy  was 
sure  that  the  amount  was  under  his  control,  but  by  the  failure  of  a  firm  he  was  financially  ruined, 
and  Iras  since  been  working  diligently  with  a  view  to  refund  to  the  organization  the  amount 
charged  him,  and  that  there  is  now  only  a  balance  of  $814.66  remaining  unpaid. 

Bro.  Roche,  D.  11,  moved  that  John  McCarthy  be  restored  to  his  full  rights  and  privileges  as 
a  member  of  the  V.  C. 

Moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  words  “  on  payment  of  his  balance  of  the  money  ”  be 
added. 

Bro.  Gallagher  stated  that  he  was  instructed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  to  state  that  he  would  not 
seek  admission  to  the  organization  until  every  cent  of  his  indebtedness  was  paid. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  have  the  Constitution  and  Ritual  printed  in 
larger  type  than  at  present. 

On  motion  the  Convention  then  adjourned,  sine  die. 

JOHN  EGAN, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF 


MILITARY  ENVOY  TO  J., 

READ  AT  THE 

NINTH  CONVENTION  OF  THE  V.C. 


To  the  F.  C.  of  the  V.  C. : 


- ,  August  8th,  1879. 


Brothers : 

On  the - of  last - -  I  sailed  for  the  Continent  under  orders  from  the  F.  C.  of  the 

V.  C.,  with  instructions  to  report  through  Messrs.  Smith  and  Black  to  the  T.  D.  J.  S.  C.  for  such 
military  duty  as  I  might  he  called  upon  to  discharge.  Before  my  departure  I  received  a  letter  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

Office  of  the  Z.  F.  C., - 1879. 

My  Dear  Robinson  : 

You  will  pardon,  I  am  sure,  the  anxiety  which  has  prompted  a  few  lines  to  you  on  the 
eve  of  your  departure  for  a  patriotic  sacrifice.  Although  my  military  experience,  as  well  as 
political,  is  somewhat  limited,  yet  I  feel  that  service  in  a  civil  way  for  some  sixteen  years  in  the 
cause  of  dear  old  Jsfmboe  entitles  me  to  a  word  in  giving  my  views  on  the  important  course 
which  the  people  whom  we  represent  have  given  us  the  power  to  inaugurate. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  go  over  the  well-known  history  of  failures  and  incompetency  that  has 
to-day  given  our  cause  the  cold  shoulder  of  a  majority  of  the  Jsjti  people  and  made  our  puny 
attempts  at  revolution  contemptible  to  our  enemies.  The  work  before  us  is  no  simple  game  of 
chance. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  character  of  our  countrymen,  their  impatience  and  want  of 
self-control,  with  the  means  and  talents  of  our  enemy,  it  requires  the  judgment  aud  good  sense  of 
a  Washington,  combined  with  the  craft  and  cunning  of  a  Richelieu  and  the  ability  of  a 
Machiavelli  to  successfully  carry  out  our  work. 

The  discipline  accredited  to  the  Zulus  in  not  crossing  into  Natal  after  Rorke’s  Drift  is  the 
sort  of  discipline  required  by  our  men.  They  should  be  taught  that  they  are  to  be  machines 
while  under  their  officers,  and  no  man  should  be  entrusted  in  a  place  of  danger  or  official  power 
who  is  the  least  addicted  to  liquor. 

The  occasional  seizure  of  arms  and  arrest  of  Nationalists  is  surely  the  result  of  indiscretion 
upon  the  part  of  some  parties  in  Jsfmboe,  giving  information  to  the  enemy  and  raising  a  smile  of 
contempt  on  the  countenances  of  our  enemies  in  this  country. 

Discipline  of  the  strictest  kind  should  be  adopted  to  pi'event  a  single  occurrence  of  this  sort. 
If  we  are  ever  to  accomplish  anything,  you  know  it  must  be  after  some  years  of  prudent  training 
and  preparation;  and  I  have  too  much  respect  for  your  judgment  and  strong  common  sense  to 
think  that  you  would  favour  any  futile  attempt  at  an  uncertain  rising,  or  throw  away  the  result 
of  our  labor,  which  it  has  taken  some  years  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  build  up  to  our  present 
proportions,  by  any  tempting  glory  that  might  arise  from  any  rash,  though  brilliant,  attack  of  a 
day  or  so.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  another  accumulation  of  material  and  combination  of 
men  on  both  sides  can  ever  again  be  brought  about  for  Jstji  independence,  such  as  that  which  we 
now  represent,  should  our  efforts  fail. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  cautious  in  our  every  movement  ;  not  a  mistake  can  be 
pardoned.  This  time,  at  least,  let  us  strain  every  nerve  of  the  Jsjti  brain  and  heart  and  muscle 
for  one  grand  and  united  struggle,  and  if  any  of  us  feel  incapable  for  the  task,  the  duty  of  a 
patriot  is  to  resign  at  once  his  place  to  more  competent  minds. 

It  is  almost  too  soon  to  even  draft  a  plan  of  campaign,  but  when  the  time  does  come  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  should  cover  every  spot  where  the  power  of  our  people  can  be 
felt. 

Simultaneously  with  the  occupation  of  Jsfmboe  should  be  the  attraction  of  the  enemy  in 
Fohmboe,  Bvtusbmjb,  and  Jocjb,  if  possible,  the  engagement  of  her  troops  to  keep  order  at  home 
should  be  kept  up  as  long  as  possible  to  give  us  a  chance  to  build  up  and  intrench  in  Jsfmboe, 
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Hence,  long  and  careful  deliberation  and  simultaneous  co-operation  throughout  the  world  should 
be  awaited  before  attempting  anything  at  home. 

I  know  that  this  letter  to  a  soldier  is  entirely  unnecessary,  but  I  could  not  allow  the 
opportunity  to  pass  without  at  least  signifying  to  you  the  deep  interest  thousands  will  have  in 
your  career,  as  well  as  myself,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  few  words  1  have  here  imperfectly 
and  hastily  put  together  would  show  you,  on  your  embarkation  abroad,  some  slight  evidence  of 
the  fraternal  bond  which  binds  us  to  the  cause  of  our  country. 

Wishing  you,  from  myr  heart,  the  realization  of  your  fondest  hopes,  which  I  know  are  mine, 
I  subscribe  myself, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Z.  F.  C.  Y.  C. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  fully  concurred  in  the  broad  views  and  just  appreciations  of  this 
letter,  and  looked  upon  it  as  expressive  of  the  general  policy  of  the  V.  C.  put  into  the  above 
comprehensive  form  by  your  governing  body.  I  looked  upon  it  as  giving  me  a  certain  latitude  of 
action  in  matters  connected  with  my  duty,  while  limiting  me  to  a  general  policy  which  the 
organization  had  proposed  to  itself. 

As  the  city  of  M.,  which  is  noted  for  its  arms  factories,  lay  on  my  way  to  Q..  where  I  was  to 
communicate  with  our  friends,  I  stopped  a  night  there  and  visited  the  establishments  of  two  of 
the  most  noted  manufacturers  and  inspected  their  goods.  Fortunately  I  was  able  to  do  this  in 
the  chai’acter  of  a  military  man  who  was  desirous  of  learning  the  price  of  arms  and  forwarding 
the  same  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine.  The  two  firms 
furnished  me  wholesale  price  lists,  which  are  something  like  those  of  the  M.  market,  and  while  at 
present  it  might  hardly  be  worth  while  to  have  arms  shipped  for  the  organization  from  M.,  I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  established  relations  in  that  city,  which  would  enable  us  to  obtain  arms 
at  very  reasonable  prices  there  in  case  anything  should  intervene  to  prevent  us  for  a  time  from 
purchasing  in  the  F.  market. 

I  arrived  in  Q.  on  the  14th  of  the  next  month,  and  the  following  day  got  into  communication 
with  Mr.  Smith,  to  whom  I  was  accredited  in  that  City,  and  delivered  certain  documents  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  me. 

I  was  delayed  by  preliminary  arrangements  that  the  T.  D.  deemed  necessary  to  make,  from 
the  middle  of  *  till  the  latter  end  of  ,  when  I  commenced 

work  in 

I  left  Q.  on  the  of  ,  and  after  staying  a  few  days  in  M.  reached 

on  the  13th.  The  same  day  I  met  Mr.  Black,  who  had  been  apprised  of  my  coming.  He  received 
me  in  a  very  friendly  way,  telling  me  that  the  Executive  of  the  T.  D.  was  then  in  session,  and 
that  I  might  expect  an  invitation  to  see  them  the  next  day.  I  did  meet  them  the  following  day, 
when  a  friendly  interchange  of  views  took  place  informally  between  them  and  me.  Mr.  Black 
was  present.  Formal  action  touching  my  duty  was  delayed  till  the  next  day. 

At  the  meeting  which  took  place  on  that  day  Mr.  Black  was  also  present,  and  I  was  called 
upon  to  make  a  statement  as  to  what  I  purposed  doing  in  the  event  of  being  set  to  work,  and  I 
did  so.  Mr.  Black  and  I  withdrew,  leaving  the  T.  D.  to  deliberate  unhampered  by  our  presence. 

We  were  pretty  soon  recalled  into  the  council-room,  and  the  following  was  read  as  having 
iust  been  adopted  by  the  Executive. 

Resolved,  that  we  request  Mr.  Robinson  to  make  a  tour  of  the  organization  for  inspection  of 
same,  as  to  its  adaptability  for  a  more  thorough  military  instruction,  &c.,  pending  the  assembling 
of  the  Council,  to  which,  on  its  meeting,  Mr.  Robinson  will  report  on  his  tour  and  its  objects,  and 
before  which  he  will  lay  his  plans  of  military  organization  for  approval. 

Mr.  Robinson  to  be  accompanied  by  a  person  authorised  by  the  T.  D.,  to  introduce  him  to 
the  officers  in  charge,  and  that  Mr.  Robinson  do  accompany  Mr.  Black  and  any  other  Envoy  sent 
bv  the  T.  D.  to  the  coming  Convention  of  the  Y.C.,  and  report  to  the  same  his  military  inspection 

of  the  J.  S.  C.  . 

Under  this  authority  from  the  T.  D.,  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  see  such  portions  of  the 

organization  as  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  visit  between  the  when  the  resolution  just 

read  was  adopted,  and  the  of  when  I  submitted  my  report  to  the  T.  D.  in  accordance 

with  the  provisions  of  their  resolution  directing  me  to  inspect  the  J.  S.  C. 

To  the  T.  D.,  J.  S.  C., 

Gentlemen  : 

In  obedience  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  your  Executive  on  the  17tli  of  last  month,  I  visited 
the  places  which  are  named  below,  and  have  now  the  honor,  to  lay  the  results  of  my  investiga¬ 
tions  before  you.  As  the  principal  object  of  my  visit  was  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  men 
with  regard  to  military  instruction,  and  with  a  view  to  bettering  it,  I  was  not  particular  in  taking 
detailed' report  of  arms  and  ammunition  through  the  different  districts,  knowing  as  I  did,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  accept  on  this  point  the  statements  of  officers  to  whom  I  was  accredited, 
and  that  theis  report  would,  in  any  case,  go  before  your  present  meeting.  Had  time  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  I  would  liked  to  have  gone  over  the  whole  organization,  in  which  case  I  could 
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have  seen  the  an, ns  that  are  i^ds  of  the  ^ 

ar-  S 

£*&»  **  ^  ”a  — tbe  nombera  of  the 

organization. 

H. 

i  iin/Ipr  Cip  charcre  of  their  D.  H1610 

On  ,  I  met  some  twenty  men’  m0re  °V  t  through  the  manual  of  arms  and  the 

wa<5  °n  in  the  room,  and  a  young  man  went  tough  ^  x  addressed 

bayonet  exercise.  In  theh’ seemed  in  every  instance  delighted 
the  meeting  here,  as  indeed  1  *  0ffGrts  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  military  matteis. 

«‘h  the  idro°f  bemg  TaSndea  Meeting  where -gr-«P«j; 

of  them  were  formed  into  a  skeleton  b^llDg^dr,^\nf^try°  model,  were  given  to  a  couple  of 
They  used  sticks  111  place  of  idles.  * ,  .t  pxercise3  A  squad  of  men  did  the  same 

ss  to  the  rel"mLT  s  nz 

appeared  to  be  very  well  Xr^sSty  me“  morfoS,  were  present.  Five 

Vifles  were  in  the  room.'  The 

.  At  the  J^^vfk^ThSre  was  some  military  exercise.  I  replied  to  questrons, 

the  uniformed  members  of  a  brass  band.  There  was  some 

and  the  men  expressed  much  satisfaction.  t  tings  in  ,  each  one 

•  l T  H  men  The?  were  very  earnest,  but  apparently  not  overly  able 
numbering  some  forty  fw  ]  t{em  seemed  to  know  much  about  military  matteis. 

to  supply  themselves  with  arms ,  ana  iew  01 

No  exercises  were  attempted.  ^  numbering  in  the  aggregate  some- 

wha/ii^au^^^nlw.  wuW  “ile  proftable,  ami 

«  — eo£  riaepractlce- " 

was  agreed  that  the  attempt  should  be  made. 

.  I  was  °pSS  in  the  proceeding^  A 

— for;  twJ  ,o,’K 

SXand  83  short?  and  a  fund  of  f  men  in  H  •  *■  »■“ 

.  I  addressed  a  £ovementj  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  me  to  make 

^^“kfonXt1  Subject  somewhat  extended.  The  results  of  the  meeting  were  entirely 
satisfactory. 

,  I  was,  with  two  representatives  of your body  at  a  -etingrf  Centres 
inH  -A  dozen  of  officers  partmip^d  m  th  e  proceec Ijt^  ^  ^  1^^.  or  ^ 

the  T  P"*/.  °i,!!u?tkT  D.  He  complained  that  neglect  and  mismanage- 

he  would  again  come  under  the  contio  ,  .•  pad  iono-  ago  driven  the  men  out  of  the 

ment  on  the  part  of  your  bo^°|'  ^  for  rooming  back  again,  he  would  have  to  consult  the  wishes 
regular  organization,  and  said  that  before coming  0  shonld  call  his  men  together  at 

both  sides  of  the  duesUon  from  rep 

rentals  of  your  body  and  those  of  Mr.  T  a  mating  ^  S 

hundred  men  in  ^  ver]  Lffil.  “  The  men  formed  in  line  and  did  a  few  simple 

in  course  of  time  they  will  ue  very  u 

movements.  _  j  ,tteBded  a  meeting  »f  ««  repr-entatoes^f  ‘"u^ 

men  were  present.  Tl.c  results  were  ?,  about  the  work°in  this  direction 

but  the  men  were  most  anxious  to  be  sh  .  .°  Directory,  and  they  were 

I  met  e^tmenheo=gthea  ^  ^  ft  „ise  £’clU  their  men 

anxious  to  organize  in  a  military  way. 

t/ifTpfher  x-  •  About  one  hundred  ami 

"Be"1®1,  .  i  attended  at  a  meeting  in 
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sixty  men  were  present.  A  young  man  who  was  "unsupported  by  any  one  else  present,  asked  a 
number  of  irrelevant  questions  about  the  T  fund.  It  appeared  to  be  his  intention 

to  create  dissensions.  There  is  some  dissatisfaction  about  a  Centreship. 

From  this  record  of  the  work  done,  it  appears  that  between  the  21st  of  last  month,  when  I 
was  permitted  to  commence  the  inspection,  and  the  20th  of,,  this,  I  attended  and  addressed  1 7 
meetings,  at  which  an  aggregate  of  1,434  men,  more  or  less,  were  present,  there  being  in  the 
meeting  rooms  a  total  of  eight  Snider  rifles,  infantry  model.  At  five  of  these  meetings  some 
attempt  was  made  to  exhibit  a  knowledge  of  company  and  battalion  drill ;  and  at  all  of  them 
both  officers  and  men  showed  the  keenest  anxiety  to  be  instructed  in  military  affairs. 

The  feeling  of  the  men  on  the  subject  of  military  organization  is  very  strong  ;  and  it  serves 
to  confirm  the  conviction  which  has  long  been  entertained  by  the  military  portion  of  the 
B  organization,  and  sanctioned  by  its  governing  body,  that  the  officer  of  rank,  accre¬ 

dited  to  your  body  and  working  under  your  orders,  is  an  essential  necessity  to  the  welfare  of 
the  National  movement.  I  feel  authorised  to  state  that  any  officer  whom  you  may  select,  and 
whose  services  can  be  obtained  by  the  B  branch,  will  be  placed  at  your  disposal. 

Such  officer  should  have  entire  control  of  the  military  department,  under  your  directions  and 
supervision,  including  the  arms  supply  and  the  branch  of  the  military  studies.  In  order  that  he 
might  the  better  be  enabled  to  discharge  his  duties,  he  should  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  your 
body.  He  should  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  some  such  practical  plan  of  organization  as  is 
herein  sketched.  He  should  periodically  visit  the  men  in  the  different  districts  to  inspect  them 
and  judge  of  the  progress  made  from  time  to  time.  He  should  make  condensed  summaries  of 
drill-books,  useful  works  on  military  subjects,  such  as  elementary  tactics,  the  manufacture  of 
powder,  percussion  primers,  ammunition,  &c.,  and  have  these  summaries  distributed  among  the 
men  for  information.  The  important  matter  of  torpedoes  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
He  should  give  occasional  readings  on  special  subjects  to  such  advanced  classes  as  might  be 
formed  in  the  large  cities  and  towns. 

In  oi'der  the  better  to  carry  out  this  idea  of  a  more  perfect  military  organization,  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  are  deemed  essential : 

I  • 

The  Circles  should  be  considered  and  treated  as  tactical  units,  or  fractions  of  them,  and  be 
allowed  to  choose  their  provisional  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fighting  men  in  each  case. 

The  Circles  should  be  so  grouped  together  as  to  admit  of  those  in  eachj  district  being 
formed  into  companies,  battalions,  or  brigades,  as  the  case  might  be. 

III. 

Sets  of  simple  devices  should  be  adopted  to  distinguish  the  different  grades  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers.  These  distinguished  badges  ought  to  differ  from  those  now  in 
the  army,  both  in  form  and  meaning.  They  should  be  fastened  on  Lthe  coat  during 

instruction  meetings,  so  that  the  men  would  become  familiar  with  them. 


IV. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Staff  officer  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  T.  D.  to 
superintend  the  election  of  officers,  and  to  direct  the  organizing  of  the  Circles  into  companies, 
battalions,  &c. 

V. 

It  should  be  insisted  upon,  as  far  as  possible,  that  each  man  should  take  charge  of  his  own 
weapon;  and,  as  a  rule,  100  rounds  of  ammunition  should  accompany  each  rifle. 

VI. 

Having  completed  as  far  as  practicable  the  organization  of  the  forces  into  their  respective 
tactical  units,  a  system  of  instruction  should  be  commenced  in  each  circle.  This  instruction 
should  generally  consist  of  courses  both  for  officers  and  men,  such  as : 

For  the  Men. 

(1.)  Elementary  tactics,  embracing  notions  of  company  and  battalion  drill,  giving  particular 
attention  to  platoon  drill  and  the  firings. 

(2.)  Rifle  practice  in  the  gallery  and  on  the  field. 

(3.)  The  practical  study  of  artillery.  This  would  consist  of : 

(a.)  Nomenclature  and  mechanism  of  the  piece. 

(b.)  School  of  the  piece,  using  a  wooden  gun,  or  dummy. 

(c.)  Service  of  the  piece  in  campaign. 

(d.)  Instruction  in  military  pyrotechnics  and  the  construction  of  ammunition. 
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(4.)  Instruction  in  discipline  and  the  inculcation  of  obedience  to  command,  as  being-  the  first 
and  last  duty  of  a  soldier. 


The  Officers. 


VII. 

In  addition  to  learning  what  is  prescribed  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  rank  and  rifle, 
the  officers  should  be  taught : 

(a.)  Army  regulations  and  the  duties  of  the  persons  occupying  the  respective  grades  in  the 
army,  together  with  rifle  practice  for  infantry  men. 

(b.)  Those  intended  for  the  artillery  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  manufacture  of  gun¬ 
powder,  percussion  caps  and  primers,  the  construction  of  fixed  ammunition,  &c. 

(c.)  flanges,  elevations,  and  penetration  of  shot  and  shell  of  the  different  calibres  and 
systems,  together  with  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  powder  and  projectiles  used  for  them,  and 
the  nature  and  length  of  fuse  required  for  the  different  ranges, 

(d.)  The  construction  of  batteries. 


Engineers. 

(a.)  Line  and  perspective  drawing. 

(b.)  Sketching  and  reconnoitering. 

(c.)  Field  fortification  and  a  notion  of  permanent  works. 

(d.)  Attack  and  defence  of  positions,  including  isolated  posts, 
(e.)  Torpedo  warfare. 


Staff. 

In  each  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  where  the  organization  is  strong  a  few  intelligent  young 
men  might,  in  addition  to  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  some  of  the  foregoing  branches,  study 
the  outlines  of  staff  duty  for  officers,  such  as  reconnoitering,  the  directing  of  troops  in  campaign, 
including  the  routine  of  the  quarter-master’s  and  the  commissariat  departments. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  staff  duties,  much  good  might  accrue  to  the  organization 
from  the  collection  of  military  notes,  statistics,  and  information  about  the  available  resources  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Island.  Some  idea  will  hereinafter  be  given  of  the  nature  of  this  work, 
and  how  it  might  be  conducted. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  field  of  study  is  too  extensive,  but  we  must  remember  that  there 
is  a  great  organization  from  which  to  draw  the  men  to  cover  it.  Besides,  it  is  believed  that  with 
a  little  care  and  regular  visits  the  men  would  soon  become  habituated  to  the  work,  which  would 
furnish  them  a  source  of  occasional  evenings’  interesting  and  instructive  amusement. 

Apart  from  their  regular  meetings  as  civil  bodies,  the  circles  should  meet  once  or  twice  a 
month  as  tactical  units  of  the  J  national  army,  and  be  put  through  such  exercises  as  the 

ranking  officers  present  might  deem  necessary,  and  they  should  hear  orders  and  instructions  read. 

A  military  committee  composed  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  of  the  ranking 
officers  or  non-commissioned  officers  in  each  section,  company,  or  battalion,  should  be  appointed 
in  each  tactical  unit  working  separately.  The  ranking  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  in  that 
unit  should  be  Chairman  of  the  military  committee ;  and  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee  should 
govern  the  decisions  of  that  body  with  respect  to  the  military  work  before  it.  Such  decisions, 
when  called  in  question,  would  be  subject  to  the  next  highest  military  authority,  and  so  on.  The 
military  committee  should  constitute  a  council  on  administration. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  military  committee  in  each  section,  company,  &c.  to  direct 
matters  within  their  own  bodies,  appoint  drill  instructors,  assist  the  commanding  officer  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  orders,  &c.,  and  to  co-operate  with  similar  bodies  from  other  circles  formed  for 
the  same  purpose,  when  required  to  do  so. 

Officers,  when  elected,  should  be  allowed  to  discharge  their  duties  and  continue  in  office 
during  good  behaviour.  A  charge  brought  against  any  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  should 
be  tried  before  the  military  committee  and  an  equal  number  of  officers  or  men  not  belonging  to 
it,  who  should  thus  form  a  jury.  Should  the  accused  belong  to  the  military  committee,  he  should 
be  suspended  and  his  place  on  it  be  temporarily  filled,  pending  the  investigation  of  the  charge. 

In  giving  instructions  to  the  men,  the  simplest  movements  of  the  compan}1-  or  battalion  in 
line  should  be  those  dwelt  upon.  Only  one  rifle,  and  no  more,  ought  to  be  used  at  any  meeting. 
Every  man  present  should  be  allowed  to  handle  it,  and  instructed  to  go  through  the  motions  of 
loading  and  firing,  as  well  as  those  of  the  bayonet  exercise.  Most  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  aiming  drill.  It  is  the  most  important  of  all  other  matters  connected  with  elementary 
drill. 

One  of  the  military  committee  in  each  circle  should  be  detailed  to  collect  information,  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  on  the  following  subjects : 

He  ought  to  understand  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  Constabulary,  Militia,  and 
enrolled  Pensioners  in  his  district.  He  should  be  able  to  tell  what  portion  of  the  regular  troops 
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there  stationed  are  J  ,  and  what  their  feelings  might  be  towards  our  cause,  and  whether 

any  of  them  could  be  depended  upon  to  co-operate  with  us.  The  names,  antecedents,  and  places 
of  residence  of  civil  and  military  functionaries  and  officers  of  rank  should  be  ascertained  and  a 

plan  of  their  houses  handed  in.  .  ,  . ,  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  „ 

Another  man  belonging  to  the  military  committee  should  be  required  to  make  a  record  ot  all 

the  arms,  ammunition,"  and  war  material  belonging  to  ,  that  might  be 

found  in  his  district.  He  should  be  careful  to  note  how  and  where  they  are  stored,  the  nature 
and  class  of  the  arms,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  whose  keeping  they  are,  how  guarded,  a 
plan  of  the  place  where  they  are  stored,  and  some  suggestions  as  to  how  they  might  be  reached. 

gentry,  farmers,  and  others  having  arms  about  the  premises  should  be 
placed  on  record  ;  also  where  the  arms  are  kept  and  how  they  could  be  obtained. 

\  third  member  of  the  military  committee  should  be  told  off  to  make  a  record  of  the  number 
of  horses  in  his  district  that  might  be  fit  for  cavalry  or  artillery  service ;  also  of  their  owners’ 
names  as  far  as  possible ;  the  antecedents  of  such  persons ;  where  the  animals  are  kept,  and  the 
best  way  of  getting  at  them.  This  man  should  also  know  the  number  and  class  of  granaries, 
provision  stores,  and  such  like  places  where  supplies  for  the  National  forces  might  be  had  ;  also, 
the  owners’  names  of  such  stores,  their  antecedents  with  respect  to  our  cause,  where  such  stores 
are  kept,  plans  of  the  warehouses,  and  how  they  may  be  approached. 

All  the  information  thus  collected  should  be  summarised  and  kept  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  superior  military  authority  when  called  for.  If,  in  the  judgment  ot  the  military  committee, 
one  man  will  be  sufficient  to  collect  the  data  required,  only  that  one  need  be  appointed  m  some  ot 

the  tactical  units.  .  ,  _  .  ....  ...  , 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  commanding  officer,  assisted  by  the  military  committee,  to 

encourage  each  man  working  under  him  to  keep  his  arms  in  his  own  possession  ;  to  see  that  they 
be  properly  cared  for,  and  that  the  required  number  of  rounds  of  ammunition,  corresponding  to 
the  calibre,  be  always  with  the  weapon.  In  fact,  to  be  sure  that  the  arms  and  ammunition  m 

each  man’s  care,  or 'in  a  temporary  depot,  be  in  a  serviceable  condition. 

Where  several  companies,  whether  of  the  same  Circle  or  not,  unite  m  forming  a  battalion, 
the  officers  of  these  companies  should  choose  the  field  officers  from  among  themselves.  General 

officers  must  come  into  the  service  through  the  T.  D.  ......  . 

With  respect  to  the  punishment  of  delinquencies  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and 
order,  military  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  army  will  be  enforced,  so  far  as  our  peculiar 

condition  will  admit  of.  , ,  .  „  .  .  ....  ,  oo 

Schools  of  theoretical  and  practical  instructions  should  be  formed  in  the  military  districts  as 

these  are  created.  .  „  -a*. 

The  country  is  to  be  districted  in  such  manner  as  to  harmonise  with  the  plan  ot  organization 

laid  down  in  the  constitution  of  the  J.  S.  C.  .  ...  .  „  , 

The  war  fla^  of  the  national  forces  is  to  be  the  tri-colour  (green,  white,  and  yellow)  ; 

the  white  in  the& centre,  bearing  a  golden  sunburst,  the  yellow  next  the  staff,  and  the  green  on 

1116  ^The  line  of  promotion  to  be  throughout  the  army  for  general  and  field  officers,  and  by 
battalions,  squadrons,  and  batteries  for  all  others,  excepting  the  general  and  special  staffs,  who 
ought  to  have  a  direct  line  of  promotion  in  their  own  branches  of  the  service. 

°  The  organization  of  the  three  arms  of  the  service  to  be  by  battalions,  squadrons,  and  batteries, 

and  those  of  the  engineers  and  staff  corps  by  companies. 

As  soon  as  the  organization  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  it,  four  or  five  general  officers 
ought  to  be  selected  from  among  experienced  military  men  who  may  be  disposable  at  home  or 
abroad  to  take  charge  of  such  military  divisions  as  may  hereafter  be  created  and  perfect  the 
military  organization  of  the  forces  therein  under  the  direction  of  the  general  officer  attached  to 

^pqe  adoption  of  this  plan  of  organization,  or  of  a  modification  of  it,  or  of  any  other  plan, 
dees  not  imply  a  desire  to  take  the  field  before  a  proper  opportunity  for  doing  so  shall  have 
presented  itself,  or  until  the  organization  both  at  home  and  abroad  shall  be  ready  to  move  at  the 

The  military  authority  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  civil 
power ;  and  the  governing  body  of  the  T.  D.,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  organization, 

is  paramount  over  other  bodies  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  J.  S.  C. 

1  The  adoption  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any  plan  of  military  organization,  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  the  Circles  meeting  more  frequently  in  rooms.  It  is  believed  that  by  judicious 
management  this  could  be  done  in  nearly  all  the  towns,  under  the  cloak  of  some  proper  society 
club.  °  Local  circumstances  would  determine  the  number  of  men  that  it  might  be  prudent  to 
assemble  at  a  time  in  their  respective  rooms.  In  some  places  it  might  be  imprudent  to  bring 
together  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  men  at  a  time,  and  in  others  it  might  be  possible  to  have 
fovtv  or  fifty,  or  even  more,  come  together.  No  outdoor  drilling  should  be  allowed. 

As  a  means  of  enabling  the  men  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  rifle  practice  from  actual  shooting, 
nnblic  cralleries  should  be  resorted  to  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  are  to  be  found,  and 
where  tliev  are  net,  they  should  be  established,  as  a  business,  by  some  trustworthy  man  belonging 
to  the  organization.  As  a  cloak  for  the  shooting  gallery,  a  bowling  alley  might  be  attached  to 
it,  so  that1 the  authorities  would  the  more  readily  grant  the  license.  In  using  these  galleries  the 
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men  could  shoot  matches  among  themselves  for  some  small  subscription  prizes.  Occasionally  the 
owner  of  the  gallery  might  make  up  matches  to  be  shot  on  the  nearest  ranges  or  in  the  fields, 
advertising  them  so  that  the  public  could  attend,  and  in  this  way  attention  could  be  diverted 
tarn  the  real  meaning  of  the  shooting.  As  all  the  men  would  shoot  with  the  same  gun  provided 
by  the  owner  of  the  gallery,  they  would  not  require  any  license  to  carry  arms,  and  the  authorities 
would  not  be  likely  to  suspect  the  real  object. 

A  regular  rate  of  dues  should  be  collected  from  every  man  in  the  work,  so  that  100111  rent, 
the  cost  of  arms  and  ammunition,  &c.,  might  be  met.  It  would  seem  that  there  are  very  few  men 

who  could  not  pay  twopence,  or  threepence  a  week.  ,  , 

Drill  and  other  meetings  might  be  enlivened  by  music,  recitations,  or  other  harmless 
amusements,  so  as  to  form  an  attraction  for  the  men  before  or  after  the  time  set  apart  for  study 
or  exercise.  In  some  instances  fencing  and  sword  exercise  might  be  introduced. 

After  submitting  the  report  in  its  entirety,  it  became  my  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  a 
vote  of  thanks  tendered  me  by  the  T.  D.,  for  the  slight  services  which  under  their  direction  I  had 
been  able  to  render  the  cause  ;  and  it  is  very  grateful  to  me  to  record  here  that  m  neailj  all  t  ie 
places  where  my  duty  brought  me,  I  was  the  recipient  of  similar  marks  of  approval  for  thus 
carrying  out  a  portion  of  the  military  policy  laid  down  by  the  B  organization.  _ 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  read  for  your  information,  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  T.  D.  at  their  meeting  on  the  of  ,  when  I  was  presen  : 

“ Resolved,  that  we  adopt  the  report  of  Mr.  Robinson  as  satisfactory;  and  in  the  event  of 

jj  friends  desiring  to  recommission  Mr.  Robinson,  or  send  over  some  other  military 

organizer  to  assist  the  T.  D.,  that  we  accept  of  such  military  organizer.  Details  of  military  plan 

to°be  submitted  for  final  acceptance  to  next  meeting  of  T.  D. 

With  respect  to  the  supply  of  arms  I  know  nothing  but  what  was  told  me  by  the  Secietaiy 
of  the  T.  D.  and  some  other  members  of  the  D.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  arrangements  had 
been  perfected  whereby  the  men  of  the  organization  could  be  supplied  with  converted  Snider  rifles 
for  five  dollars.  I  was  told  that  this  was  about  the  market  price  of  the  weapons,  and  that  it  cost 
on  an  average  about  sixty  cents  each  to  pay  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  storage,  carriage,  &c., 
to  place  the  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  men.  This  additional  expense  was,  however,  defrayed 
from  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  T.  D.  by  grant  from  your  governing  body,  so  that  the 
members  of  the  J.  S.  0.  were  thus  enabled  to  get  a  serviceable  breecli-loading  weapon  for  five 
dollars.  I  was  authorized  to  announce  this  to  the  different  meetings  addressed  in  the  course  of 

'  The  Secretary  informed  me  that  some  two  hundred  stand  of  arms  could  be  run  into  Jsfmboe 
weekly  ;  and  while  it  was  regretted  that  orders  for  them  did  not  come  m  with  sufficient  rapidity, 
it  was"  hoped  and  believed  that  my  visit  would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  and  speedily  increasing 
the  orders  for  arms— particularly  from  the  places  where  I  had  attended  meetings. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  even  before  I  left,  a  beneficial  result  had  been  felt  in  this  dnection, 
and  in  one  district  money  which  had  been  on  hand  unexpended  since  187o,  had  been  forwarded 
for  arms.  And  here  it  may  be  stated  that  never  since  the  National  organization  was  started  has 
it  been  so  favourably  circumstanced  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  arms  as  at  the  present  time. 
During  the  first  years  of  the  movement,  when  the  C  armJ  ^ad  just  been  armed 

with  the  Enfield  rifle,  our  men  were  obliged  either  to  pay  three  pounds  and  odd  shillings  for  one 
of  these  weapons,  or  content  themselves  with  an  old  smooth-bore  Tower  musket  for  a  pound  oi 
so,  which  would  have  placed  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  field. 

When  the  Snider  breech-loader  was  introduced  into  the  service,  the  men  of  the  J.  S.  C. 
laboured  under  a  similar  disadvantage,  for  they  were  then  obliged  either  to  use  a  rejected  muzzle- 
loading  Enfield  rifle  or  to  pay  a  price  altogether  above  their  means  for  the  new  bnidei.  Now 
they  are  far-nore  favourably  placed,  for  while  there  is  really  little  difference  m  range  penetration, 
accuracy,  or  rapidity— comparatively  speaking— between  the  Snider  gun  and  the  Marti  m-Hemy 
rifle  with  which  the  C  army  is  now  armed,  the  formidable  and  efficient  Snider 

can  be  bought,  as  I  have  stated,  for  a  pound ;  a  price  which  is  within  the  reach  of  almost  any 

With  a  Snider  in  their  hands,  and  knowing  how  to  use  it,  our  men  need  hardly  fear  to  face 
the  enemy  and  the  Martini  Henry.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Snider  is  still  m 
the  hands  of  all  the  C  Volunteer  and  Militia  forces,  the  Police,  Enrolled  Pensioners, 

and  other  reserves  of  the  C  ,  and  that  only  the  men  of  the  Imperial  army  are 

armed  with  the  new  weapon;  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  not  a  great  deal  bettei  than  tin. 
Snider.  For  these  reasons  I  earnestly  submit  that  every  eflort  m  the  power  of  the  united 
organization  should  be  put  forth,  without  loss  of  time  to  arm  every  man  possible  while  a  good 

opportunity  for  doing  so  is  still  within  our  reach.  .  . 

I  believe  that  there  is  at  present  a  very  fine  field  in  J  for  military  organizing, 

and  beg  to  urge  that  it  may  be  taken  advantage  of,  so  that  the  organization  there  may  be 
moulded  into  some  military  shape,  which  alone  can  give  it  efficiency  in  the  field.  It  jou  meie  \ 
draw  bodies  of  men  together  and  put  arms  in  thdir  hands  they  will  be,  after  all,  only  an  armed 
mob;  but  if,  in  addition  to  this,  you  subject  them  to  the  forms  of  discipline  and  military  organi¬ 
zation,  you  not  only  teach  them  the  secret  of  their  own  strength,  but  you  enable  them  to  use  on 
tho  field  of  battle  that  united  power  of  an  organized  army  which  will  make  them  resistless,  and 
mud  needs  lead  to  victory. 
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With  regard  to  the  desire  of  having  some  one  to  attend  to  the  military  work  in  J  7 

I  can  only  say  that  I  found  it  to  be  most  earnest  and  universal ;  and  how  it  was  that  the  T.  D. 
so  long  delayed  its  eonsent  in  carrying  of  it  out  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  At  any  rate, 
judging  from  what  came  before  me,  there  is  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  that,  whether  your  F.  C.  took 
the  initiative  in  parliamentary  manner  or  not,  they  were  wholly  and  fully  justified  in  sending  a 
military  man  over  at  the  time  they  did. 

As  to  the  so-called  T  movement  in  J  ,  though  it  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of 

my  duties  to  say  anything  upon  the  subject,  which  is  one  belonging  to  the  civil  department,  my 
desire  that  you  should  have  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light  before  you  will  be  my  excuse 
for  touching  the  matter  at  all. 

I  heard  from  ail  quarters  that  so  long  as  the  T.  D.  kept  up  communications  with  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  men,  there  was  no  T  ’t  faction.  For 

a  ^period  of  two  or  three  years  before  a  late  visit  to  J  by  a  distinguished  member  of  your 

Executive,  the  then  secretary  of  the  T.  D.  utterly  neglected  his  duties ;  documents  intended  to 
go  before  the  T.  D.  were  kept  back,  correspondence  almost  ceased,  the  men  were  left  to  their  own 
shifts,  and  things  went  to  the  bad  generally.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  had  the 
member  of  your  F.  C.  already  alluded  to  dela}red  much  longer  his  visit,  the  entire  organization 
would  have  fallen  to  pieces,  and  the  work  would  all  have  been  to  begin  again.  To  such  a  pass 
had  matters  come  that  even  the  existence  of  the  T.  D.  was  denied  in  several  quarters.  Your 
envoy  was  able  to  save  the  situation  by  facilitating  meetings  of  the  T.  D.,  the  election  of  a  new 
secretary,  and  the  taking  up  stray  threads  of  communication  here  and  there,  so  as  to  gather  the 
organization  together  again.  Under  the  afflicting  circumstances  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
and  which  were,  unfortunately,  very  well  known  to  factionists  in  America,  it  is  not  strange  that 
both  in  J  and  here  the  hydra  of  faction  was  able  to  raise  its  hideous  head  behind  the  form 

of  a  memorable  and  lamentable  failure  in  the  persons  of  K.  T.  In  several  places  in 

the  country,  where  the  men  had  despaired  of  anything  good  from  the  T.  D.,  they  did  for  a  time 
form  themselves  into  groups  under  the  leadership  of  T  ’t  personal  adherents.  But  when, 

through  the  activi'y  and  energy  of  your  envoy,  the  organisation  began  once  more  to  assume  its 
wonted  importance  and  magnitude,  these  groups  began  to  fall  away  from  the  secessionists,  until 
now,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  their  unsuccessful  leader  in  B  ,  they  have  ceased  to 

possess  the  power  of  marring  the  harmony  of  the  organization,  or  of  interfering  with  its 
work. 

The  places  where  the  factionists  continue  to  manifest  their  presence  to  any  considerable 
extent  are  in  and  .  While  in  I  was  told  that  eighteen  of  them  were  to  be 

found  there,  and  local  disagreements  have  been  the  means  of  getting  some  fifty  of  them  together 
in  .  , 

The  representative  of  ,  who  offered  to  show  me  a  force  of  10,000  men  in  that  Province, 

assured  me  that  there  was  not  a  secessionist  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  counties  working 
under  him. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  and  of 

There  was  a  number  of  dissatisfied  men  in  and  ,  and  had  time  allowed  I 

was  to  have  visited  these  places.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  just  before  coming  away  the 
Provincial  man  whom  I  saw  in  showed  me  a  letter  from  the  D.  in  Killarney,  which 

reported  that  the  discontented  there  and  in  were  again  coming  into  harness  under  the 

T.  D.  About  and  there  is  no  sign  of  T— — ism,  beyond  what  was  mentioned 

in  the  report  of  my  visit  to  the  former  town. 

In  closing  my  report,  which  I  feel  has  already  been  too  extended,  I  do  so  with  regret  that 
time  did  not  admit  of  my  visiting  the  whole  of  the  organization  in  J  ;  but  at  the  same 

time  I  have  to  congratulate  you  on  the  promising  condition  of  affairs  thei’e,  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  after  years  of  toil  and  trouble  the  J.  S.  C.  has  at  last  been  placed  in  a  state  tha?,will  enable 
your  governing  body  and  the  T.  D.  to  do  more  real  revolutionary  work  in  the  future  than  has 
been  done  at  any  period  hitherto  of  late  years,  provided  that  the  opportunity  be  profited  by. 

G.  G.  ROBINSON. 


(Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  half-past  10.) 


Major  Le  Caron  recalled  ;  further  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  so  extremely  important  to  keep  things  chronological, 
that  I  should  like  to  have  got  the  “  Irish  World  ”  report  (which  this  gentleman  can 
prove)  of  a  period  covered  by  his  evidence.  The  copies  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
hold  of,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  they  are  actually  here.  Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to 
inquire  that  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  get  the  report  which  he  can  speak  to  put  in  at  the 
same  time  as  the  meetings  to  which  he  refers.  We  have  not  got  the  copies ;  he  will  be 
obliged  to  look  through  them  to  identify  them,  and  I  will  postpone  it  until  the  end  of 
all  his  evidence.  Perhaps  your  Lordships  will  allow  the  witness  to  be  seated — he  has 
an  injury  to  his  leg. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

( The  Witness.)  I  am  much  obliged.  I  can  stand  part  of  the  time. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  ought  to  say  I  have  not  fulfilled  my  promise  to  Sir  Charles 
Russell  of  giving  to  him  this  document.  I  was  obliged  to  break  it;  the  fact  was  I  was 
wanting  it  myself.  I  know  that  was  a  selfish  reason,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  call 
attention  to  parts  of  it,  and  hand  it  to  my  friend. 

43.957.  Just  before  I  get  to  the  report  of  the  General  Convention  of  1881,  I  want  to 
ask  you  whether  or  not  you  gave  us  the  whole  of  what  passed  between  you  and 
Sullivan  before  the*Convention  or  not — do  you  remember?  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
recollect  your  evidence  yesterday  sufficiently.  I  do  not  want  to  remind  you  of  any¬ 
thing  you  said,  but  have  you  in  your  mind  whether  you  gave  us  the  whole  of  what 
passed  between  you  and  Sullivan  before  the  1881  Convention  ? — I  did  not  relate  all 
that  passed. 

43.958.  Anything  that  is  material  just  add  ? — On  receiving  the  preliminary  circular 

read  yesterday - 

43.959.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  is  the  9th  June  1881  ? — Yes,  about  the  last  day  of 
June.  I  interviewed  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  reference 
to  the  action  that  had  been  taken  by  the  F.C.  upon  the  proposed  understanding  or 
alliance ;  and  he  stated  to  me  that  the  sanction  of  the  F.C.  had  been  given  to  an 
alliance.  He  stated  that,  while  he  anticipated  objection  from  some  in  the  Home 
organisation,  that  that  was  not  the  opinion  of  that  body  collectively,  but  he  said  that 
no  radical  change  could  be  made  until  we  had  a  change  of  representatives  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  which  would  very  soon  take  place — as  soon  as  the  Convention  met.  He 
stated  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  confident  that  the  proposal  he  would  make 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  He  stated,  in  reference  to  going  upon  this 
side  of  the  water  himself,  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  he  could  not  think,  if 
he  went,  of  allowing  Mr.  Parnell  to  pay  his  expenses,  as  it  would  place  him  in  a  false 
position  at  once.  He  said  that  he  was  also  bitterly  opposed  to  have  this  matter  come 
up  in  the  open  convention  that  was  to  be  convened,  as  it  would  get  out,  and  tend  very 
much  to  compromise  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party.  He  said  that  the  whole  matter  should 
be  left  to  the  F.C.  and  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  He  also  stated  at  the  same 
time  “It  seems,”  he  said,  “that  there  is  a  misunderstanding  On  the  pari  of 
“  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  as  to  what  our  complaints  are.  Now,  while  we  don’t 
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differ  in  any  essential  point,  we  want  them  to  understand — though  we  are  not  finding 
any  fault  with  what  they  are  now  doing  in  England — we  want  them  to  understand 
that  we  disapprove  of  what  they  say  about  us  in  this  country,  and  the  action  taken 
by  some  of  their  friends  at  our  last  Buffalo  meeting.  That  is  about  the  substance 

that  I  remember.  . 

43.960.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  If  you  can  explain  that  do — if  you  know  of  your 
own  knowledge  ;  do  you  know  what  he  alluded  to  about  the  Buffalo  meeting  ?  Yes. 

43.961.  What  was  it? — There  was  an  attempt  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Land 
League  in  Buffalo  by  the  so-called  clerical  element  to  obtain  the  supremacy,  alleging 
that°the  League  upon  that  side  of  the  water  was  being  run  by  the  secret  revolutionary 
organisation,  and  they  failed. 

43.962.  I  want  to  get  that  distinctly  from  you  with  reference  to  what  subsequently 
happened.  It  was  the  clerical  element  which  had  raised  this  question  ?  Yes,  and 
the  supporters,  which  were  not  all  priests. 

43.963.  You  spoke  of  the  Home  organisation — that  Sullivan  referred  to  the  Home 
organisation  ;  do  you  mean  America  as  Home  here  ?— The  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
on  this  side  of  the  water. 

43.964.  That  is,  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

43.965.  You  spoke  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  was  there  a  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  U.B.  ? — Only  during  the  Convention  appointed  by  each  secret 
Convention  during  the  sitting  of  that  Convention. 

43.966.  That  is  to  say,  a  temporary  body  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  each  division. 

I  now  call  attention  to  the  document  which  I  was  about  to  read  yesterday,  which  was 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  10th  General  Convention  of  the  B.C.,  3rd  of 
August  1881.  The  first  part  which  I  wish  to  read  is  the  report  by  the  X.,^whom,  if 
I  remember  right,  is  the  chairman.  Is  the  X.  the  chairman  or  president  ? — Yes. 

43.967.  Of  the  executive  body  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  “  The  officers  and  members  of  the  10th  General  Convention 
of  the  U.B.” 

( Sir  G.  Rnssell.)  It  is  the  one  in  August  1881  1 

( The  Attorney- General)  Yes,  the  passage  I  read  is  at  page  8. 

43.968.  Who  was  the  X.  at  that  time  ?— Owing  to  the  resignation  shortly  before 
that,  on  his  return  as  envoy  from  Europe,  Dr.  William  Carroll  of  Philadelphia,  the 
F-C.',  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  James  B.  Reynolds,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

43.969.  And  he  fulfilled  the  duties  ? — Yes. 

43,970 

“  On  entering  on  the  duties  of  my  position,  I  found  the  relations  of  the 
“  F.C.  with  the  Home  organisation  somewhat  strained,  owing  to  differences  of 
«  opinion  abuot  the  Land  League  movement,  and  the  possible  effects  of  that 
“  movement  on  the  coming  revolutionary  struggle.  Yet  no  cessation  has  taken 
“  place  in  supply  of  money  to  the  S.C.” 

43,971.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  that  refers  to  the  Supreme  Council  or 
Revolutionary  Directory — it  cannot  be  the  Revolutionary  Directory  ?  The  Supreme 

^°43,972.  I  will  road  it  as  it  is  ;  is  that  Supreme  Council  in  Ireland  or  in  America? — 
In  Ireland. 

43,973 ,  „  ,  .  .  . 

“  The  Supreme  Council  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  and  for  placing  them  m  the 

“  hands  of  our  brothers  at  home,  although  there  was  considerable  difference  of 
“  opinion  as  to  the  work  done. 

«  The  S.C.,  after  the  removal  or  withdrawal  of  some  of  its  members  who 
“  favoured  the  land  movement  as  a  means  of  working  up  the  people,  and  as  an 
“  auxiliary  to  the  national  movement,  was  entirely  opposed  to  any  support  or 
“  countenance  being  given  to  it  by  the  J.S.C.  or  the  V.G.,  while  a  very  laige 
“  proportion  of  our  brothers  at  home  showed  by  their  acts  that  they  differed  m 
“  opinion  with  their  elected  representatives.  Then  here  were  differences  of 
“  opinion  between  the  members  of  the  F.C.  on  this  subject,  but  the  majority 
“  favoured  individual  support  of  the  Land  League  as  an  educational  movement, 
“  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  Irish  queetion  before  the  world,  of  fixing  the 
“  attention  of  our  own  people  in  this  country  or  Ireland,  and  as  a  good  recruiting 
“  ground  for  the  Y.C.  As  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question, 
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“  and  as  events  alone  can  decide  which  was  the  wiser  policy  to  pursue,  I  can 
“  only  say  that,  no  matter  which  view  was  taken,  the  interests  of  Irish  nationality 
“  alone  were  the  guiding  principle  and  sole  aim  of  all  concerned.  And  let  it  be 
“  clearly  and  distinctly  understood,  that  during  all  this  time  the  work  of  revolu- 
“  tionary  preparation  went  on,  not  so  rapidly  or  efficiently  as  we  could  wish,  but 
“  still  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  and  the  resources  at  our 
“  command  would  permit.  TVhat  has  been  accomplished  in  that  direction  will 
“  be  laid  before  your  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  tried  and  trusted  agents 
“  of  the  Home  organisation,  and  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Committee 
“  the  facts  and  statistics  are  hereby  commended.” 

I  pause  to  ask  you  is  that  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  same  as  what  you  call 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  ? — Yes. 

43.974.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  tried  and  trusted  agents  of  the  Home  organi¬ 
sation  who  attended  the  Convention  ? — Yes. 

43.975.  Who  ? — The  envoy  was  John  O’Connor,  whom  I  previously  referred  to. 

43.976.  Is  that  the  same  man  that  passed  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Kenealy  or  Dr.  Clarke  ? 
— The  same  person. 

43,977  : — 

“  In  your  deliberations  on  this  subject,  I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to 
“  remember  that  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  men  who  are  risking  their  all  in 
“  the  work  of  revolutionary  preparation  are  in  your  hands,  and  that  on  you  will 
“  rest  the  responsibility  of  any  disclosures  made  which  might  in  any  way  injure 
“  the  cause  or  jeopardise  their  safety.  We  must  on  this  one  subject  at  least 
“  divest  ourselves  of  all  personal  or  partisan  feeling,  lay  aside  preconceived 
“  opinions  framed  on  imperfect  or  untrustworthy  information,  and  render  our 
“  decisions  in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  Ireland  alone.  If  our  brothers 
“  at  home  are  to  be  made  the  victims  of  Irish-American  faction,  and  the  work 
“  already  done  imperilled,  to  gratify  pique  or  passion,  which  should  find  no  pique 
“  or  place  among  men  engaged  in  the  holy  work  of  liberating  an  enslaved  people, 
“  the  sooner  we  dissolve  our  organisation  the  better.  With  this  perhaps  unneces- 
“  sary  appeal,  I  will  only  add  that  I  rely  on  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the 
“  Convention  to  guard  the  true  interests  of  Ireland,  while  excercising  all  reason- 
“  able  scrutiny  into  the  genuineness  of  the  facts  presented.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
“  to  say  that  the  coercive  measures  resorted  to  by  the  English  Government  have 
“  in  no  respect  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  organisation  at  home,  and  have  only 
“  in  a  small  degree  interfered  with  the  introduction  and  destination  of  goods. 
“  The  spirit  of  our  friends  is  unbroken ;  the  work  goes  on  unflaggingly,  and  the 
“  prospect  ahead  is  most  encouraging.  It  rests  with  you  to  still  further  improve 
“  or  to  mar  the  prospect  by  your  action  at  this  Convention.” 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  page  9  : — 

“  The  National  or  Skirmishing  Fund  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  large 
“  number  of  our  people  for  some  time  past,  and  much  anxiety  is  unquestionably 
“  felt  among  our  members  as  to  its  present  condition,  standing,  and  prospects. 

“  This  anxiety  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  public  attacks  made  by - ” 

(the  three  names  are  not  put) — “  on  the  trustees,  and  from  damaging  statements 
“  industriously  circulated  by  men  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
“  ject.  In  order  to  set  this  matter  at  rest,  and  to  place  the  fund  before  our 
“  members  in  its  true  light,  the  F.C.  appointed  a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
“  accounts  of  the  trustees,  and  report  the  exact  condition  of  the  fund.  The 
“  Committee,  owing  to  various  causes,  had  not  finished  its  workat  the  time  of  our 
“  late  brother  Z.’s  death,  and  we  are  thus  deprived  of  the  results  of  his  exhaustive 
“  and  impartial  examination.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  F.C.  another  Committee 
“  was  appointed,  and  the  result  of  this  last  investigation  is  given  in  tho  report 
“  which  is  herewith  presented. 

“  On  the  subject  of  retaliatory  measures  against  our  enemy  there  is 
“  unquestionably  much  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  V.C.,  but  very  little  real 
“  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  none  whatever  as  to  the  difficulties  that  stand  in 
“  the  way.  It  is  much  easier  to  talk  of  this  kind  of  thing  here  in  America  than 
to  bear  the  consequences  of  it  in  Ireland,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  lffiht 
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“  and  reckless  talk  during  the  past  few  months.  The  F.C.  and  the  trustees  of  the 
“  National  Fund  were  practically  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  coercion  in  Ireland 
“  should  be  met  by  retaliation  in  England,  and  money  was  voted  by  both  bodies 
“  to  carry  out  certain  work  deemed  necessary  at  the  time.  Our  friends  at  home, 
“  however,  set  their  faces  against  the  carrying  out  of  these  projects,  and  their 
“  right  to  decide  a  question  where  their  own  lives  and  liberties  were  at  stake,  as 
“  well  as  the  interests  of  their  own  organisation,  of  which  they  are  the  proper 
“  judges,  must  be  acknowledged.  They  are  only  in  favour  of  such  measures  in 
“  the  last  resort,  and  emphatically  deny  that  that  stage  in  our  movement  has  been 
“  reached  or  is  likely  to  be  soon.  The  people  at  home,  they  claim,  must  be  armed 
“  first,  and  our  people  in  England  placed  beyond  the  chance  of  massacre 
“  by  the  English  people,  before  any  aggressive  movement  can  be  ventured 
“  on  with  the  slightest  chance  of  success  your  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
«  will  have  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  investigating  this  matter,  and  it  is 
“  one  that  must  be  decided  by  evidence,  not  by  random  statements  or  heated 
“  feelings.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  essential  things,  the  organisation  at  home  an$ 
“  here  must  have  a  fixed  and  settled  policy,  and  if  our  movement  is  to  continue 
“  on  the  path  of  progress  on  which  it  has  entered,  no  individual  or  group  of 
“  individuals  must  be  allowed  to  bring  it  within  the  danger  of  shipwreck  by 
“  schemes  that  have  not  the  sanction  of  our  governing  body.  This  Convention  is 
“  the  place  to  discuss  and  settle  our  policy  here  in  America,  but  we  must  never 
“  forget  that  on  our  brothers  in  Ireland  and  England  must  fall  the  onus  of  the 
“  work,  and  we  cannot  and  must  not  ignore  their  deliberate  decisions. 

“  Hoping  you  deliberations  will  result  in  settling  the  many  vexed  questions 
“  that  await  solution  at  your  hands,  and  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  live  to 
“  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  holy  work  in  which  we  are  engaged, 

“  I  remain,  respectfully  and  fraternally, 

“X.  F.C.  Y.  C.” 

I  just  note  this  in  passing,  with  reference  to  the  further  evidence  on  page  15,  that 
“  the  Committee  on  Constitution  be  instructedfto  amend  in  such  manner  as  will  preserve 
“  the  present  form  of  district  organisation  while  restricting  the  executive  to  a  body  of 
“  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven  members.”  Was  the  executive  altered  at 
that  Secret  Convention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?— The  constitution  was  so  altered. 

43.978.  Do  you  know  of  that  from  being  present  or  from  communications  there,  or 
from'  what  was  communicated  to  you  afterwards  ?  —  By  being  a  delegate  at  the 
Convention. 

43.979.  And  being  present  at  the  Convention  ? — Present  at  every  session. 

43.980.  What  was  the  number  reduced  to  of  the  executive  ? — Six. 

43.981.  Who  was  the  president? — Alexander  Sullivan,  of  Chicago. 

43.982.  Is  that  the  Sullivan  we  have  referred  to  before  ? — Yes. 

43.983.  Did  that  put  Sullivan  in  a  more  prominent  position,  or  give  him  more 
power  than  any  other  president,  or  the  same  ?— Greater  power  than  any  other  president 

had  ever  possessed.  J  .  ^  „ 

43.984.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  other  five  ? — In  my  report  of  the  Convention 

I  have  mentioned  two  names. 

43  985.  At  page  25  your  Lordship  will  find  :  “  The  Finance  Committee  presented 
“  a  report  on  the&  S.  F.”— that  is  Skirmishing  Fund  you  will]  find  from  later  evidence 
“11  offered  the  following.”  Let  me  ask,  I  see  all  through  this  document  it  is  signed 
by  numbers,  and  numbers  preceding  letters.  Are  those  the  numbers  that  represented 
the  delegates  ? — Yes,  this  is  the  first  Convention  of  the  organisation  where  it  was 
determined,  as  we  would  be  shortly  engaged  in  a  different  kind  of  work,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  greater  secrecy,  and  during  this  Convention  no  one,  no  delegate 
would  afterwards — no  one  there — was  known  in  any  way  by  name,  but  only  by  number  , 
therefore  you  will  notice  that  only  numbers  appear  in  the  official  proceedings. 

43.986.  What  was  this  other  kind  of  work  that  you  were  to  be  engaged  in  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  To  be  “  shortly”  to  be  engaged  in. 

43.987.  ( The  Attorney  General.)  What  was  this  other  kind  of  work  you  were  shortly 
to  be  engaged  in  ?— A  dynamite  campaign  decided  upon  by  the  delegates  of  that 
Convention. 
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43,988.  Now,  I  will  read  this  to  you — 

“  The  Finance  Committee  presented  a  report  on  the  S.F.  which  was  carried 
and  placed  on  the  file. 

“11  offered  the  following — 

“  Resolved :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  Y.C.  claim  no 
control  over  the  Skirmishing  or  National  Fund  and  admit  no  responsibility  for 
its  management,  and  that  we  decline  to  receive  any  portion  of  it  into  the  Y.  C. 
treasury. 

“  96  moved  to  strike  out  the  portion  declining  to  receive  any  of  it  in  the 
Y.  C.  treasury. 

“  The  original  motion  was  carried  as  amended.” 

Can  you  speak  as  to  whether  the  balance  was  handed  over  to  the  Y.C.  treasury  ? — It 
was  at  that  time  under  their  control,  and  it  was  afterwards  handed  over  and  spent  by 
the  organisation. 

43,999.  Then  at  page  26  is  a  report  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  There 
is  one  paragraph  at  page  25  I  should  read — 

“  Our  examination  resulted  in  our  being  furnished  with  unquestionable 
evidence  of  these  facts  in  relation  to  material  :  1st.  All  represented  as  having 
been  delivered  was  so  delivered.  2nd.  The  purchase  and  shipments  and  handling 
of  material  were  conducted  with  strict  economy.  3rd.  The  J.S.C.  has  the 
facilities  both  for  importing  material  and  for  preserving  it  after  its  importation. 
We  submit  herewith  a  statement  showing  that  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  business  of  importation  must  have  been  surrounded,  there  were  but 
45  pieces  of  material  lost  in  the  two  years  last  past,  out  of  *  *  *  *  pieces  imported. 
Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report  are  the  following  papers  synopsising 
the  documents  and  accounts.  We  have  examined  (1)  a  general  summary,  showing 
total  cost  of  materials,  including  all  freight,  storage,  and  other  expenses  thereof ; 
(2)  sources  of  income;  (3)  purchases  and  losses  of  materials  detailed ;  (4)  statistics 
of  men,  money,  and  material  in  each  province  cf  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
on  June  30,  the  details  of  which  are  accurate  to  precision  in  every  respect,  except 
in  Leinster,  where  a  few  of  the  county  reports  had  not  been  received  when  the 
envoy  took  his  departure,  and  therefore  had  to  be  approximated.” 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  resolutions. 

“  First,  that  the  Y.C.  not  only  continue  to  furnish  the  means  to  purchase 
material  as  heretofore  out  of  the  revolutionary  fund,  but  that  each  D.  also  open  a 
special  material  fund  to  be  forwarded  with  term  reports,  but  separately,  both  as  to 
the  draft  and  the  form  of  report,  and,  like  the  regular  fund,  to  be  sent  though  Y. 
and  payable  to  Z.  So  as  to  make  some  of  the  burthen  fall  upon  those  outside  of  the 
V.C.  this  fund  could  be  swelled  by  voluntary  contributions,  lectures,  picnics,  and 
like  means,  the  suggestion  and  adoption  of  plans  for  which  should  receive  the 
special  attention  of  the  F.C.,  the  E.N.’s,  and  the  various  D’s.” 

Then  the  sixth  is — 

“  The  envoy  from  the  T.D.  having  reported  to  us  that  our  brothers  have 
established  a  special  department  for  instruction  in  engineering,  chemicals, 
draughting  and  mining,  and  other  branches  of  the  higher  and  technical  departments 
of  warfare  suitable  to  the  advancement  and  inventions  of  the  age,  we  earnestly 
recommend  the  like  course  in  the  Y.C.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  at  page  27  : 

“No.  11  also  offered  the  following,  which  was  carried.  Resolved:  That  it 
is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  both  branches  of  the  8.  E.” - 

44,001.  S.E.  is  Revolutionary  Directory? — Yes. 

“  in  so  far  as  they  can  give  their  time  and  energies  to  it  should  devote 
them  to  the  work  of  revolution ;  and  that  if  such  bodies  cannot  give  their  approval 
to  public  movements  that  are  intended  to  promote  the  political  and  social 
regeneration  of  Ireland,  when  they  are  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Irish  people,  they  will  at  least  refrain  from  antagonising  them ;  and  that  members 
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of  J.S.C.  &  Y.C.  should  not  arbitrarily  be  prevented  from  exercising  liberty  of 
action  in  regard  to  such  movements.” 

Then  on  page  29  there  is  a  resolution  : 

“  320  offered  the  following,  which  was  carried.  Resolved :  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  convention,  that  while  we  do  not  dictate  to  the  F.C.,  whatever  action 
they  may  inaugurate,  however  decisive,  it  will  meet  the  full  approval  of  the 
delegates  present,  and  the  V.C.  at  large,” 

At  page  30  is  the  report  of  the  military  committee.  I  will  read  merely  paragraph  6. 

“  While  not  endorsing  the  manner  in  which  skirmishing  is  at  present  carried 
on  we  still  recognise  that  the  principle  of  retaliation  for  the  cruelties  of  a 
bloodthirsty  tyrannic  enemy  is  perfectly  defensible  ;  and  we  think  that  such  steps 
should  be  promptly  taken  as  would  bring  this  principle  into  active  operation. 
To  this  end  the  wishes  of  the  men  at  home  should  be  consulted,  and  business 
commenced,  as  soon  as  their  consent  could  be  had. 

Then  at  paragraph  8. 

“  If  there  were  any  apparent  hope  of  England’s  going  to  war  with  a  formidable 
Power  during  the  next  few  years,  your  committee  would  be  in  favour  of  waiting, 
but  we  think  no  such  hope  can  be  held  out.  Of  late  years  the  practice  of  settling 
European  international  disputes  by  arbitration  has  so  grown  in  favour  with  the 
Powers,  and  particularly  with  England,  that  we  doubt  if  any  nation  could  succeed 
in  kickino-  her  into  a  war.  Thinking  this  to  be  the  case,  we  submit  that  the 
period  ha's  come  when  something  definite  should  be  laid  down  as  to  the  time  in 
which  a  rising  might  be  expected  to  take  place.  We  would  suggest  next  year  as 
being  the  centennary  of  the  Irish  volunteer  movement,  which  culminated  in  the 
independence  of  our  country,  as  a  good  one  for  the  work.” 

«  (9.)  Should  it  not  be  deemed  expedient  to  resolve  upon  taking  the  field  so 
soon,  we  think  that  for  many  reasons  a  blow  should  be  struck  at  the  enemy’s 
commerce  and  colonies,  and  beg  to  suggest  that  the  advisability  of  launching  a 
cruiser  against  it  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  and  pronounced  upon.  This  idqa, 
if  executed  with  any  degree  of  good  fortune,  would  in  a  short  time  put  millions 
of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  organisation  wherewith  to  arm  and  maintain  m 
the  field  a  force  of  considerable  numbers.” 

44,002.  Now  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  at  present.  Now  you  said  that 
a  policy  was  determined  upon  as  the  dynamite  policy.  Will  you  say  what  passed  at 
this  secret  meeting  as  to  that  ? — Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  resolution  which  you 
have  just  read,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  arose,  introduced  by  a  delegate.  W .  O’Meagher 
Condon,  of  YvTashington,  followed  by  Wm.  Mackay  Lomasney,  who  was  to  have  been 
returned  envoy  from  that  country  at  that  convention. 

44,003.  From  where  ? — -From  Ireland,  this  side  of  the  water.  He  was  also  followed 
by  General  Millen.  William  O’Meagher  Condon  commenced  by  making  an  attack  upon 
the  revolutionary  directory  for  their  inactivity  during  the  past  two  years.  He  men¬ 
tioned  some  plans  which  himself  and  others  had  placed  before  that  Revolutionary  Direc¬ 
tory,  which  were  feasible,  and  could  have  been  made  a  great  success. 

44,004.  What  sort  of  plans  ? — Fitting  out  of  armed  cruisers.  Td^i^scue  of  Michael 
Davitt  •  I  believe  he  was  in  gaol  in  this  country  at  the  time.  The  fitting  out  of  an 
expedition  to  South  America  to  some  little  place  that  the  English  have  occupied  without 
claiming  any  right  for  a  number  of  years  ;  I  forget  the  name.  It  is  a  very  small  piece 
of  territory  in  South  America.  The  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Directory  defended 
their  action,  and  a  discussion  ensued  pro  and  con,  and  the  voice  and  sentiment  of  the 
convention  was  eventually  expressed  in  the  resolution  passed,  as  you  have  just  read. 

44,005.  Do  you  remember  which  one  you  refer  to  ?  Is  it  “  whatever  steps  they 
might  take?  ” — Yes. 

44,006.  I  notice  the  report  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  is  referred  to.  Were  you 
present  when  the  report  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  presented  ?— Yes. 

44,007.  Did  you  take  the  figures  down  (passing  a  document)  ? — •  Those  are  the 

figures. 

44,008.  Did  you  take  them  down? — Yes. 

44,009.  Are  those  the  figures  ? — Yes,  taken  at  that  time, 
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44,010.  Perhaps  I  might  read  them  and  you  can  check  them  if  you  please.  Find  the 
figures  if  you  please,  the  receipts.  Total  receipts  by  “  Irish  World  ”  up  to  3lst  May 
1881,  $88,306  32c.  Is  that  correct  ? — $88,306  32c. 

44,011.  Received  by  trustees  from  other  sources  $1,603.  I  will  leave  out  the 
cents.  Interest  $1,072,  proBts  on  exchange  $471,  total  $91,453.  Is  that  correct? 
- — It  is. 

44,012.  Now  expenses.  Purchase  of  bonds  $31,488,  lent  by  F.C.  (that  is  Execu¬ 
tive  Body)  to  S.C.  (that  is  Supreme  Council)  for  tools,  $10,090.  Lent  to  Executive 
Body,  $5,875;  Irish  volunteers,  $1,000;  J.  O’Mahoney’s  burial,  $2,030;  Rossa’s 
defalcation,  1,321;  old  submarine  vessel,  $4,042;  new  submarine  vessel,  $23,345; 
miscellaneous  expenses,  $321;  lent  Dr.  Carroll,  $360;  Luby  and  Burke,  $100; 
cheques  dishonoured,  $78  ;  reception,  Condon  and  Meledy,  $249.  I  will  ask  you  a 
question  about  that  ?  directly.  Allowed  A.  Ford  on  old  moneys  of  Rossa’s  not  cashed, 
$41  ;  “  Irish  World”  over-charged,  $5  ;  subsidising  foreign  newspapers,  J.  J.  O’Kelly, 
$2,000;  Land  League  trial,  Davitt,  $1,532  ;  Special  to  O’Kelly,  $177.  Is  it,  “Autho¬ 
risation  new  aepartii re^T— P aid  to  the  author  of  the  New  Departure,  John  Devoy, 
that  is. 

44,013.  Stolen  by  messenger  of  “  Irish  World,”  $27  ;  Reception  of  Parnell. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  read,  “  subsidising  foreign  newspapers,  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  $2,000.” 
That  is  wrong. 

44,014.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Will  you  kindly  read  what  is  in  your  document, 
please.  Will  you  go  back  to  the  item,  “  subsidising  foreign  newspapers,”  after  “  ‘  Irish 
“World’  over-charged.”  What  follows  that? — “Subsidising  foreign  newspapers, 
“  $2,000.” 

44,015.  Is  “  J.  J.  O’Kelly  ”  there  ? — Not  on  these  notes.  I  have  put  that  in.  ^ 

44,016.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Then  I  will  ask  you  about  it.  Land  League 
trial,  $1,532  ;  special  to  O’Kelly,  $177  ;  Author  of  New  Departure.  That  you  say  is 
John  Dgvoy.  Stolen  by  messenger  of  “Irish  World,”  $27;  reception  of  Parnell, 
“  $165;  total,  $85,666.  Assets: — Balance  in  bank,  $5,745;  balance  in  hand,  $40; 
“  total,  $5,786  ;  interest  due,  $280  ;  28,000  Government  bonds  now  valued  at  $32,480 ; 
“  $38,545.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  this,  “  Condon  and  Meledy.”  Is  that  Meledy  the 
same  man,  Patrick  Meledy? — Yes. 

44,017.  Do  you  know  what  Condon  and  Meledy  had  done,  and  why  they  received  a 
reception  ? — One  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  the  other  for  life. 

44,018.  For  what  offence? — For  the  murder  of  Sergeant  Brett  and  the  rescue  of 
Burke  and  Deasy  in  Manchester  in  1871. 

44,019.  I  see,  as  Sir  Charles  Russell  points  out,  to  “  subsidising  foreign  newspapers  ” 
you  have  added,  in  the  print  handed  to  me,  “  J.  J.  O’Kelly.”  Why  do  you  put  J.  J. 
O’Kelly  after  that  ? — Because  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  a  matter  of  fact 
mentioned  at  the  time.  At  the  time  John  Devoy  was  denounced  in  this  convention  for 
his  having  wasted  so  large  a  portion  of  this  fund  himself.  Also  the  statement  of  mine 
is  substantiated  in  the  public  prints  by  the  statements  afterwards  published  by  Patrick 
Ford  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  where  that  item  is  given. 

44,020.  You  say  the  same  figures  appeared  afterwards  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  but 
that  was  a  contemporary  note  taken  by  you  at  the  time  ? — -Yes,  this  is  an  exact  copy. 

(The  President.)  But  not  the  name,  I  understand  ? 

44,021.  (The  Attorney- General.)  No,  my  Lord,  quite  so  ;  not  the  name  “  Land  League 
trial.”  You  have  added  “  Davitt.”  Why  did  you  do  that  ? — As  my  notes  are  here  it 
is  a  facsimile  of  the  manner'Tn  which  it  is  read  out  at  the  report  of  the  convention, 
who  had  investigated  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  I  added  nothing  to  this. 

40,022.  Does  Davitt’s  name  occur  there  ? — It  does. 

44,023.  L  dunvorknow  that.  I  thought  that  was  in  the  same  category.  It  was 
mentioned  at  the  time  it  was  Davitt’s? — Tho  name  “Davitt”  was  mentioned  by  the 
committee  at  the  time. 

44,024.  Then  it  was  with  reference  to  that  report  that  the  two  resolutions  were 
passed  which  I  have  already  read  ? — Yes. 

44,025.  Now,  1  want,  if  I  can,  to  ask  about  one  or  two  matters.  1  noticed  tlioro 
these  items — tho  old  and  new  submarine  vessel.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  tho 
convention  about  those  ? — Yes,  very  large  discussed. 

44,026.  Just  say  what  there  was  briefly? — J.  J.  Breslin  had  been  engaged  for  a 
period  of  some  two  years  at  $5  a  day  for  having  charge  of  the  construction  of  a 
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submarine  torpedo  boat,  which,  after  being  partly  completed,  as  represented  in  the  first 
item  which  you  have  read,  was  discovered  to  be  a  failure,  and  a  new  contract  made  at 
Delamatter’s  Iron  Works,  on  the  Jersey  City  side  of  New  York,  at  the  cost  of  the 
second  item  which  you  have  named. 

44,027.  What  was  this  submarine  boat — this  torpedo  boat — to  be  ? — It  all  resulted 
in  a  sad  failure  to  them,  and  still  is  possessed  by  the  organisation  (it  has  never  been 
used)  to  attack  British  vessels  under  water. 

44  028.  Did  vou  know  at  the  time  from  what  was  said  where  the  boat  was  ? — 

*  «/ 

Yes. 

44,029.  Where  ? — It  laid  four  months  after  being  completed  in  New  York  harbour 
and  was  afterwards  to  wed  to  Newhaven,  Connecticut,  in  charge  of  James  Reynolds. 

44,030.  “  Lent  by  F.C.  to  S.C.”  That  is  lent  by  the  Executive  Body  to  the  Supreme 
Council,  “  for  tools.”  I  presume  “  tools”  are  arms  ? — Yes. 

44,331.  “  $10,000.”  Was  anything  said  about  that  ? — Yes  ;  at  the  time  the  Executive 
Body  lacked  funds  to  carry  out  the  work  engaged  in  by  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  and  a  loan  of 
that  amount  was  mads  by” the  Executive  Body  from  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund. 

44,031.  Now  I  see  it  is  put  “lent  by  F.C.  ” — that  is  the  Executive  Body,  as  I  under- 
stand^-to  “  S.C.  ”*  for  tools.  What  “  S.C.  ”  is  that? — The  Supreme  Council. 

44,032.  Of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

44,033.  We  may  take  it  that  “S.C.”  means  through  this  document  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

44,034.  The  Executive  Body,  as  we  heard  yesterday,  is  the  governing  body  in  America ; 
but  the  Supreme  Council  is  the  governing  body  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

44,035.  Do  you  remember  at  that  secret  convention  seeing  John  O’Connor? — Yes. 

#1  ,036.  That  is  the  man  who  was  the  delegate  from  this  side.  Did  you  have  any 
conversation  with  him  ? — I  met  him  on  one  occasion.  Of  course  you  will  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  the  envoy  was  kept  in  entire  seclusion  and  never  appeared  before  the  secret 
convention — only  before  the  committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

44,037.  You  know  him  ? — -Having  met  him  and  knowing  him  personally,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  there. 

44,038.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  what  he  was  over  there  for  ? — 
Yes. 

44,039.  Say  what  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  object.  How  is  this  evidence?  Up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  not  interposed,  because  this  gentleman  has  said  that  he  was,  according  to  his 
statement,  up  to  a  certain  point  representing  certain  views  Mr.  Parnell  desired  to  have 
conveyed,  and  to  that  extent,  assuming  this  gentleman’s  evidence  to  be  true,  we  have 
thought  that  to  be  admissible  and  have  not  interposed ;  but  beyond  that  we  think  the 
line  ought  to  be  drawn,  and  upon  what  ground  the  statement  of  this  O’Connor  is 
proposed  to  be  put,  I  would  ask  my  learned  friend  in  the  first  instance  to  state,  and  to 
attempt  to  justify  it.  At  present  I  see  no  ground. 

( The  President.)  I  desire  to  be  reminded  of  O’Connor’s  position  in  the  matter. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Yes.  In  the  first  place  I  will  remind  your  Lordship  what 
the  evidence  is  with  regard  to  the  connexion  of  certain  individuals.  In  the  first  place, 
your  Lordship  will  remember  the  position  of  O’Connor  is  that  he  was  the  delegate,  or 
the  representative,  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  to 
America.  Now,  it  is  already  sworn,  and  in  evidence,  that  one  of  the  persons  charged, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  persons  charged — J.  J.  O’Kelly — was  a  member  of  both 
the  United  Brotherhood  and  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  that  J.  J.  O’Kelly 
had  been  over  on  this  side  of  the  water,  to  use  that  expression,  with  reference  to  the 
deposit  of  arms  directed  to  be  sent  over  by  the  United  Brotherhood  and  to  be  put  under 
the  control  of  the  Supreme  Council.  I  should  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  Mr.  J.  J. 
O’Kelly,  who  is  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  being  charged  with  having  been 
throughout  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Organisation,  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Brotherhood,  the  evidence  of  what  his  envoy  or  delegate  communicated  with  reference 
to  his  duty  over  there  is  admissible.  My  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  of  course 
naturally,  appearing  for  Mr.  Parnell  not  infrequently  imagines  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  the 
only  important  person  in  the  case.  He  must  not  forget  that  there  are  others  equally 
important.  There  are  the  Redmonds,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  Mr.  Matthew 
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Harris,  and  others  whose  names  I  cannot  at  present  mention,  but  other  members  of 
Parliament,  and  my  ground  for  supporting  this  evidence  is  that  John  O’Connor,  not  of 
course  the  member  of  Parliament,  but  Dr.  Kenealy,  was  the  delegate  or  envoy  from  the 
Irish  Organisation  to  the  United  Brotherhood.  Your  Lordship  will  further  observe 
that  of  course  our  case  is  that  this  was  one  conspiracy.  That  is  the  allegation  made  in 
“  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  and  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  evidence  of  things  said 
by  those  who  are  shown  already  to  be  in  connexion  with  Patrick  Egan,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Land  League,  with  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  with  O’Leary,  quite  independently  of  the  personal 
connexion  of  Mr.  Parnell,  is  admissible.  Sir  Charles  Russell  prefaced  his  remarks  by 
saying  he  had  not  interfered  at  present,  because  he  supposed  that  this  was  simply 
carrying  out  the  mandate  or  instructions  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  “alleged”  instructions. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Well,  the  mandates  or  instructions  as  sworn  and  proved  at 
present  by  this  witness.  But  my  case  rests  upon  a  much  broader  ground  than  that — 
the  ground  that  there  are  a  number  of  men,  some  of  whom  are  already  shown  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  I.R.B  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  that  this  mandate 
or  instructions  given  to  John  O’Connor  are  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
the  conspiracy  was  carried  out  and  furthered. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  position  in  which  my  client  and 
other  persons  sought  to  be  incriminated  stand  at  all.  First,  I  would  point  out  that  what 
the  At.orney-General  is  proposing  to  ask  is  the  substance  and  effect  of  an  alleged  conver¬ 
sation  with  this  alleged  delegate  from  Ireland  not  publicly,  but  at  some  private  meeting 
which  he  had  with  this  gentleman,  the  witness  in  the  box.  Next  my  learned  friend  seeks 
to  justify  it  upon  the  ground  that  Mr.  O’Kelly  is  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  alleged  to  have  been  interested  in  some  mission  with 
relation  to  the  shipping  of  arms.  What  it  was  very  definitely  we  have  not  had.  What 
justification  is  that  for  proving  the  conversation  or  acts  of  a  man  of  whom  no  more  at 
present  is  said  than  that  he  is  represented  as  having  been  a  delegate  from  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood.  On  the  two  grounds  first  of  all  that  this  is  a  private 
conversation  apparently  suggested  to  have  been  held  with  this  gentleman,  and  not  at 
the  convention,  and  upon  the  ground  next  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  way  to  connect 
O'Connor  with,  first  of  all,  the  gentlemen  whom  I  represent,  nor  with  any  of  tbe 
others  who  are  here  sought  to  be  incriminated  as  in  any  way  clothing  impliedly  or 
expressly  O’Connor  with  any  authority  to  represent  them.  I  object  to  this  evidence. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  should  like  to  say  one  word,  as  I  represent  Mr.  O’Kelly. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  beg  my  friend’s  pardon.  I  may  add  this.  It  is  not  unimportant 
that  your  Lordship  should  recollect  that  this  witness  in  the  box  yesterday  stated  that 
O’Leary,  who  appears  at  one  time  to  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  Fenian 
body,  denounced  Mr.  O’Kelly  in  this  very  year,  1881,  for  having  betrayed  his  trust  and 
joined  the  open  agitation. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  really  shortens  the  short  matter  I  was  going  to  state.  The 
only  evidence  that  I  recollect  in  regard  to  Mr.  O’Kelly  having  any  connexion  with  the 
Republican  Brotherhood  or  United  Brotherhood,  refers,  I  think,  to  the  year  1879,  or 
previous  to  the  year  1879.  I  think  so.  And  now  I  should  submit  that  if  it  is  primd 
facie  proved  by  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  “  Times  ”  that  a  man  was  associated  with  a 
particular  brotherhood  in  1879  or  previous  to  that,  it  does  not  make  evidence  of 
conversation  which  took  place  in  1881. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  might  I  just  say,  with  reference  to  this.  My  learned 
friends  have,  t  think,  forgotten  the  fact  that  this  witness  has  sworn  yesterday  that 
Egan,  one  of  the  persons  directly  charged,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  had  said 
that  be  had  been  for  years  the  mainstay  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  I 
therefore  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  it  is  most  material  with  reference  to  a  person 
directly  charged,  namely,  Egan.  Now,  the  distinction  between  public  and  private 
interviews  is  immaterial  when  you  are  dealing  with  acts  furthering  a  conspiracy.  Tbe 
witness  has  already  said  that  the  envoy  did  not  appear  at  the  actual  meetings  of  the 
convention,  but  he  being  known  to  the  envoy,  saw  him,  and,  I  assume, -that  is  what  I 
am  aiming  at — had  a  conversation  with  him  with  reference  to  his  duties.  I  humbly 
submit  to  your  Lordship  that  that  could  not  be  excluded. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  remind  us  of  the  evidence  you  rely  on  as 
showing  O’Connor  did  cpme  as  tbe  envoy. 

U  55096.— Ev.  46. 
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(The  Attorney-General.)  Delaney  has  sworn  O’Connor  came  there  as  the  envoy  of  the 
TTmted  Brotherhood.  Of  course  I  am  interrupting  improperly,  but  1  may  remind  you 
Lordship  what  was  proved  yesterday,  that  this  man  says  he  saw  this  man  0  Connor 

How  does  that  carry  it  further.  I  do  not  think  he  said  he  saw  him 

^frPpesiderd  )  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  primd  facie  evidence  that  O’C'mrior 
was  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  members  of  the  organisation  here  and 

Am(ltCC.  Bussell.)  The  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  the  United  Brotherhood. 

4L0  ffmAtJrZj-General.)  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  John  O'Connor 
or  Dr.  Kenealy  as  to  his  mission  ?— As  to  his  mission  . 

44,041.  Yes? — No. 

with  him  about,  bearing  upon  this  I 
G.  terfiT  My  Lord,  I^houwlubmH  that  that  answer  is  enough  to  show  it 

would  indicate  theju  bj  ^  mentionedy  wa8  with  reference  to  the  matter  m 

will  pass  from  i  •  J  l  i  i  een  taken  up  privately,  and  decided  not  to  be  intro- 

— » Foreign 

oTh  come  over-taken  up  privately  after 

seeing  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  ?-Yes,  that  is  the  matter. 

(Sir  C  Bussell.)  I  should  submit  it  is  not  admissible. 

from  thl-gentleman  t0 

me  or  th^on^conversation  in  reference  to  anything  appertaining  to  his  mission  was 

1  "ilhe  subject  in  which  you  were 
•  ■  .  a  9  tL  miLtion  of  brinffinff  before  the  convention,  and  arranging  satisfac- 

toril^bylhe^organisation11  at  that  convention,  an  understanding  between  the  leaders  of 

th(SpS.)  That  seems  to  be  pertinent.  That  is  the  very  thing  which  he  says 

rtJlnagree,  if  he  says  it  was ■  broughttefc ,re 

(The dfzTori mol6 oWecTof  which  the  witness  is  one,  and  the  witness  says  “  I  had 
Stiar  as  U  may  call  it  for  convenience,  “  and  this  man  had  a  conversa- 

*?&C.bS>  f “ that  tte  faots  stand  “  “S 

Cm™’  ^  kE0W-  That  ^  ”0t 

th(IPitoL.)  I  do  no  think  Mr.  Parnell  would  denyit. 

ftSSSi”  »«>  Brotherhood,  that  b.  would  lib.  »  «t  i. 
harmony  with  them.  I  am  giving  the  substance  or  idea. 

\lk6  pTndZli\  And  for  that  purpose  he  is  supposed  to  have  commissioned  this 
genSeman  io  S  Sullivan  and  the  rest.  I  think  two  or  three  definite  names  were 
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mentioned.  How  does  that  make  a  conversation  which  this  gentleman  invites  with 
O’Connor,  who  does  not  purport  to  have  come  or  is  not  alleged  to  have  come  from  Mr. 
Parnell,  evidence  at  all  against  anybody. 

( The  Attorney-  General^)  My  Lord,  it  was  not  any  question  of  wishing  to  act  in  har¬ 
mony.  It  was  asking  something  to  be  done  with  reference  to  pre-existing  connexions. 

( The  President.)  “  To  bring  them  into  line  with  one  another.” 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  was  his  expression. 

(The  President.)  No  particular  persons  are  mentioned  ;  yet  it  appears  to  us  that  that 
is  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes  a  statement  that  he  had  a  definite  object  and  here  is 
another  member,  a  person  representing  in  a  certain  sense  both  parties,  with  whom  he  has 
a  conversation  upon  that  very  subject,  which  I  will  summarise  by  saying  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  two  parties  into  line.  I  think  that  is  evidence. 

44,047.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  With  reference  to  what  you  referred,  what  conversa¬ 
tion  had  you  with  O’Connor  ? — The  only  conversation  that  I  had  with  O’Connor  occurred 
in  the  corridor  of  Palmer  House,  in  company  with  Frank  Agnew,  a  delegate  of  this 
convention,  and  an  official  of  the  organisation,  and  William  J.  Hynes,  the  permanent 
presiding  officer  of  this  convention. 

44,048.  Is  that  the  same  Hynes  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  requested  you  to  see  ? — The 
same  gentleman. 

44,049.  What  did  he  say  ? — John  O’Connor  was  in  their  company  at  the  time,  and  in 
answer  to  a  question  which  I  put  to  Mr.  Hynes  with  reference  to  how  the  matter  stood 
he  said,  “  in  unison  with  the  others,”  and  it  was  all  satisfactorily  understood,  nothing 
further. 

44,050.  Did  you  see  Devoy  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  mean  at  the  same  interview, 
but  on  the  occasion  of  that  convention  also  ? — Yes. 

44,051.  Did  you  have,  with  reference  to  this  matter,  after  your  interview  in  England, , 
a  conversation  with  Devoy  upon  the  subject? — Yes. 

44,052.  What  passed  between  you  and  Devoy? — During  the  convention  ? 

44,053.  Yes,  or  at  the  time  of  the  convention,  the  same  period  I  am  speaking  of ;  it 
is  August  1881  ? — During  the  convention  I  heard  Devoy  speak  upon  the  subject. 

44,054.  Tell  us  what  he  said  ? — He  seemed  to  coincide  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Alexander  Sullivan  in  not  bringing  the  matter  up  before  the  convention  ;  that  the  matter 
could  be  satisfactorily  arranged  in  committee. 

44,055.  Was  anybody  else  present  when  Devoy  said  that  to  you,  or  when  Devoy  said 
that  ? — I  think  not. 

44,056.  At  the  time  of  the  convention  did  you  see  a  man  named  Dr.  Gallagher  ? — I 
did. 

44,057.  Did  you  know  him  bofore  ? — I  knew  of  him,  I  had  never  personally  met  him 
until  that  convention. 

44,058.  Was  he  there  as  a  delegate  ? — He  was  a  brother  delegate  of  mine,  yes. 

44,059.  And  I  need  scarcely  ask  you,  was  he  a  member  of  the  Unitod  Brotherhood  ? 
— He  was  a  member,  and  I  believe  an  official  also. 

44,060.  No  man  would  be  allowed  to  be  a  delegate  unless  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  ? — No,  and  an  old  member  of  it,  a  tried  one. 

44,061.  What  official  was  he,  or  did  you  believe  him  to  be? — He  was  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  Catalpa  Camp  at  Brooklyn,  the  Catalpa  Club  it  was  called,  that  was  the 
open  public  name. 

44,062.  You  have  told  us  about  the  discussion  at  the  convention  as  to  warfare  or  as 
to  what  was  to  be  carried  on,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Gallagher  as  to 
anything  he  was  doing  ? — Yes. 

44,063.  What  did  he  say  ? — I  had  more  than  one  conversation  with  the  doctor. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Again,  I  submit  is  this  evidence  ? 

( The  Attorney-  General.)  I  am  only  willing  and  anxious  to  justify  every  step  I  am 
taking.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  have  to  argue  every  matter  step  by  step.  Gallagher 
is  a  man  your  Lordships  will  have  proved  afterwards  who  was  convicted  of  a  dynamite 
outrage  in  England,  and  I  should  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  when  this  witness  has 
already  laid  the  foundation  by  saying  that  it  was  proposed  at  this  meeting  that  a  policy 
of  dynamite  should  be  pursued  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.B.  that  something  that 
was  being  done  actually  at  the  time  by  a  leading  member  of  the  U.B.  would  be  a  matter 
which  is  admissible, 
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44  064  Is  it  James  F.  Gallagher,  is  it  J.  F.  Gallagher,  do  you  remember  his  name, 
is  it  J.  F.  or  not?— I  do  not  remember;  we  had  another  James  Gallagher  of  Brooklyn. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Then  I  will  not  put  it  on  that  ground.  I  submit  to  your 
Lordships  that  something  that  was  actually  being  done .  by  members  of  the  U.B.  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  this  organisation,  as  one  conspiracy,  acts  that  were  being  done 
by  members  of  that  conspiracy  in  furtherance  of  a  plan  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
at  this  convention,  is  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  was  the  nature  of  the 

organisation  these  people  were  engaged  in.  .  .  .  ......  . , 

(The  President.)  We  do  not  think  that  this  is  admissible  m  evic.ence. 

( The  Attorney-General)  Very  well,  my  Lords. 

44,065.  You  saw  Gallagher  there  ? — Yes. 

44,066.  And  you  had  several  conversations  with  him  ? — Yes. 

44,067.  Did  you  see  this  man  Mackay  Lomasney  ? — Yes. 

44’ 068  When  did  Mackay  Lomasney  disappear,  when  did  you  last  see  him  ? — I  saw 
him  in  Chicago  in  1884,  some  two  days  before  he  left  the  country  to  come  to  this 

country  the  last  time.  _  ,  „  „  _  .  .  T 

44,069.  You  say  you  saw  him  in  1884  two  days  before  he  left  for  Eugland,  I  cannot 

anticipate  for  a  moment,  did  you  say  two  days  before  Lomasney  left  or  two  days 
before  you  left  ?— Two  days  before  he  left  the  country,  shortly  before  his  departure. 
44,070.  Do  you  know  what  mission  he  left  upon  ? — Yes. . 

44,071.  What  was  it? — To  carry  out  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

44J)72.  In  what  way  ? — Explosions,  dynamite.  The  details  I  cannot  give  you  ;  he 

would  give  them  away.  .  TT  .  ■, 

44  073  You  cannot  tell  what  became  of  him  when  he  returned  ? — He  never  returned  ; 

the  organisation  are  now  and  have  bee.i  since  that  time  supporting  his  wife,  children, 

and  father.  ,  T  .  -  ,  .,  ,  .  , 

44,074.  It  is  believed  that  he  perished  in  the  London  Bridge  dynamite  explosion  ?— 

With  his  brother  Michael.  .  ..  .  •  1 

44.075.  Did  you  receive  after  you  returned  in  the  ordinary  course  of  your  official 

conduct  of  the  brotherhood,  a  circular,  of  which  you  produce  a  copy,  dated  1st 
September  1888,  referring  to  the  convention  ? — Yes,  this  is  the  first  circular  that  I 

received  afterwards.  .  _  ,  ,  J  J  , 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lords,  I  put  that.  in.  I  do  not  want  to  read  the  whole 

of  it,  as  it  is  very  long,  if  Sir  Charles  Russell  will  just  follow  me. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell)  I  would  rather  that  it  is  all  read,  if  you  do  not  mind. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Then  I  will  ask  my  learned  friend  Sir  Henry  James  to  read 
it  •  will  you  kindly  read  the  instructions  at  the  top? 

44,076.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Instructions  at  the  head,  “  S.G.’s  will  read  this  document 
«  at  the  two  meetings  next  following  its  receipt.  After  having  been  read  twice  they 
“  will  burn  it  in  the  presence  of  the  D.  and  the  J.G.  What  does  J.G.  stand  for? 

Junior  guardian.  .  _  ..  ...  ,  v  „  ,, 

44  077.  “And  each  D.”  that  is  company,  I  presume,  “will  forward  the  I.,  the 

secretary*  of  F.C.,  United  Brotherhood  or  Clan-na-Gael,  a  statement  that  it  was  so 
burnt,  or  if  the  senior  guardian  fails  so  to  burn  it,  then  the  J.G.  will  report  this  fact 
immediately  after  the  second  reading. 

“  Headquarters  F.C.Y.C., 

“  September  1st,  1881. 

“  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Y.C. 

“  Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers,  .  . 

“In  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  your  representative  m  lenth  General 
Convention  assembled,  the  new  F.C.  have  assumed  the  duties  of  their  office. 

“  These  duties,  by  reason  of  the  change  in  the  constitution,  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  work  of  revolution.  The  details  of  local  discipline 
and  organisation  are  largely  left  to  the  E.N.’s,  who  are  no  longer  members  of  the 

F.  C. 

“  The  spirit  of  the  convention  which  prompted  this  change  was  one  in  favor 
of  active  measures,  and  your  new  F.C.  desire  it  to  be  understood  distinctly  that 
they  are  in  earnest,  hearty  accord  with  that  spirit.  The  disposition  of  any  five 
men,  however,  will  not  put  a  nation  on  a  war  footing.  Unaided,  that  disposition 
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will  go  but  a  short  way  towards  enlarging  our  organisation,  increasing  its 
usefulness,  preserving  its  discipline,  and  making  the  home  organisation  effective. 

“  We  need  what  we  now  appeal  for,  your  unqualified  support,  your  unceasing 
labours,  your  influence  for  union  and  fraternity,  your  sacrifices  for  the  cause,  a 
renewal  of  your  pledges  to  advance  the  cause  at  any  cost  and  determination  to 
sink  your  personal  and  local  grievances  wherever  they  exist  for  the  sake  of  liberty 
and  justice  to  your  motherland. 

“  We  need  your  active  support,  based  on  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which 
shall  compel  men  to  bear  grievances  and  injustice  uncomplainingly  for  the  sake 
of  the  common  purpose. 

“  We  need,  the  cause  needs,  every  member  of  the  organisation  to  appreciate 
that  the  true  devotion  on  the  part  of  a  revolutionist  does  not  consist  in  the  ability 
to  sound  his  own  praises,  or  to  expose  his  own  sores  to  the  gaze  of  his  brethren, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  greatest  man  is  he  who  can  think  and  say  least  of 
himself  and  of  his  own  plans,  and  give  the  most  loyal  and  ungrudging  support 
to  those  you  have  made  your  representatives. 

“  The  F.C.  does  not  mean  by  this  that  it  will  not  seek  advice,  or  tha 
will  not  gladly,  thankfully,  receive  suggestions.  But  in  the  very  nature 
things,  with  an  organisation  not  having  14,000  members,  and  not  having  #100, 
at  its  command,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  adopt  every  suggestion  made  to  ^o, 
nor  to  put  in  force  every  plan  recommended  to  us.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  but  a  part  of  the  movement.  Our  sister  organisation,  allied  to 
us  by  treaty  and  by  common  hopes  and  purposes,  must  of  necessity  be  consulted 
before  certain  measures  can  be  put  in  force.  Their  wisdom  on  the  scene  of  action 
has  duly  to  be  regarded.  Often  measures  which  seem  practicable  here  are  deemed 
otherwise  there.  The  temporary  delay  in  executing  many  of  these  proposals 
which  come  from  us  must  not  cause  us  either  to  lose  faith  or  patience.  W  e 
should  learn  to  acquire  that  spirit  of  resignation  to  temporary  delays,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  defeats,  which  constitutes  the  surest  guarantee  of  a  people’s  earnestness 
in  revolution,  of  their  capacity  for  self-control,  good  discipline,  and  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Nor  should  any  member  cease  to  send  through  the  proper  officials  any 
idea  which  he  deems  beneficial  to  the  cause  merely  because  some  formerly 
suggested  plan  of  his  was  not  adopted. 

“  Persistence  in  every  good  work  should  characterise  each  member’s  conduct. 
If  he  failed  to  receive  what  he  deemed  proper  appreciation  in  one  or  more 
instances,  let  him  bear  this,  as  he  would  bear  any  other  sacrifice  for  the  cause,  but 
continue  in  the  work. 

“  And  if  each  man  who  imagines  himself  humiliated,  ignored,  or  as  one  who 
has  sacrificed  much,  will  but  look  at  his  peaceful  and  prosperous  surroundings  in 
this  land  of  freedom  and  prosperity,  and  contrast  them  with  the  real  sacrifices  of 
those  who  died  in  expatriation  or  in  Csjujti  dungeons,  or  on  the  gibbet  for  their 
and  our  land,  he  will  soon  learn  to  be  ashamed  of  his  complaints,  and  to  return  to 
his  labours  in  the  ranks  with  renewed  zeal,  with  unconquerable  determination,  and 
with  his  personal  grievances  for  ever  burie  1,  both  from  his  own  memory  and  the 
right  of  his  brothers. 

“  Despite  the  foolish  rumours  of  a  press  which  could  learn  nothing  of  the 
deliberations  of  our  late  convention,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  and 
to  congratulate  you  upon  the  fact  that  the  convention  was  a  calm,  deliberate, 
dignified,  and  harmonious  body.  After  the  temporary  organisation  the  same  able 
chairman  presided  from  first  to  last.  There  was  no  withdrawal.  There  was  unity 
of  purpose,  a  firm  resolution  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  the  organisation,  and  an 
adjournment  after  a  full  performance  of  its  labours  in  the  best  of  spirits,  in  the 
highest  hopes,  and  with  perfect  confidence,  both  in  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  in 
the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  those  guiding  it.  Every  officer  who  held  a  position 
was  found  to  have  performed  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  every  cent, 
contributed  to  the  cause  was  honestly  accounted  for.  True  our  organisation  was 
not  and  is  not  all  that  it  should  be.  It  has  not  done,  and  is  not  doing  all  it  should 
do.  But  it  has  perfected  from  chaos  and  want  of  confidence,  discipline,  system, 
and  a  basis  of  confidence  for  future  operations.  It  has  a  sound  nucleus.  It  has  a 
home  connexion.  It  has  the  foundation  laid  upon  which  a  great  edifice  may  be 
built. 
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“  The  F.C.  appeals  to  you  to  see  that  this  foundation  is  utilised,  and  by 
your  labours,  your  means,  your  councils,  and  your  sacrifices  that  there  be  placed 
upon  it  a  structure  whose  purposes  shall  be  consummated  only  when  our  mother¬ 
land  takes  her  place  among  the  free,  self-governed  independent  nations  of  the 

t  “  The  condition  of  affairs  at  home,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  organisation  in 
this  country,  imposes  upon  each  man  the  duty  of  making  sacrifices.  While  t  is 
is  not  a  new  duty— for  what  Jsjtinbm  from  cradle,  yea,  from  his  mother  s  womb, 
has  not  been  compelled  to  make  sacrifices  ?  What  is  our  history  but  one  of 
sacrifices  ?  The  one  now  urged  is  a  duty  which  may  be  performed  with  a 
happiness  never  felt  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  past.  They  were  for  the  benefit  of 
our  oppressors  ;  they  were  not  voluntary  ;  they  were  wrung  from  us  and  from  our 
forefathers.  Our  sacrifices  shall  be  voluntary  and  for  our  gratification  and 

benefit-Qur  compelled  to  give  up  their  lands  their  personal  property, 

all  their  bread- winning  occupations,  the  schools  they  had  for  their  chile  ren  t  e 
chapels  they  had  for  their  God.  They  had  to  give  up  their  manufactures,  all 
their  industries,  their  hopes  of  professional  distinction,  to  bury  the  honoiiratile 
ambition  to  win  wealth,  name,  and  fame  among  their  fellow  men.  They  had  to 
give  up  all  that  is  dear  to  the  human  name  on  earthy  solely  m  order  that  the  brutal 
passions  of  their  tyrants  should  be  glutted  and  their  shopkeepers  tills  enriched 
while  they  themselves  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  helplessness,  and  their  children 
were  dismissed  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  unnatural  and  enforced  poverty  and 
ignorance.  The  sacrifices  we,  their  sons,  should  make  are  of  another  kind .and  for 
a& very  different  object.  Out  of  such  means  as  we  have  honestly  won  m  the  battle 
of  life,  in  a  free  and  thrifty  land,  let  us  contribute  and  at  once  to  put  into  he 
hands  of  our  brethren  the  means  with  which  they  shall  put  an  end  for  ever  to  t  e 
sacrifices  of  Jsfmboe.  Out  of  our  comparative  abundance  let  us  give  enough  to 

pnable  them  to  turn  their  poverty  into  prosperity. 

“  They  require  only  the  same  social  and  industrial  conditions  which  .we  en3°y 
to  become7  free  men  like  us,  independent,  industrious,  and  thrifty.  This  appeal 
was  never  presented  to  us  before  with  such  urgency,  not  because  your  response 
was  doubted,  but  because  the  time  was  not  deemed  ripe.  The  folly  of  wasting  one 
dollar  has  been  scrupulously  avoided.  If  the  organisation  erred  it  is  m  be  g 
parsimonious,  not  in  being  too  prodigal.  As  it  has  been  careful  of  means,  so  1 
has  been  of  life.  It  never  has  advised,  and  it  never  will  advise,  the  sacrifice  of  our 
brothers  when  action  shall  not  be  approved  by  reason,  merely  to  satisfy  some 
public  clamour,  or  to  have  the  empty  credit— if  credit  it  could  be  called  of  doing 
something.  As  an  illustration  that  good  work  has  been  done  m  the  organisation 
and  execution  of  details,  and  that  good  work  hereafter  can  be  done  safety  and 
successfully,  it  is  enough  to  tell  you  that  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reported  that  since  the  last  convention— even  during  famine  and  coercion  days~ 

0/  weapons  purchased  and  shipped, . failed  safely  to  1  eaoh  thei 

destiny  and  properly  to  be  receipted  for.  This  system  of  purchasing,  skipping, 
receiving  and  storing  having  been  so  successfully  established,  will  you  aid  us  to 
Se  advantage  of  it  by  establishing  a  ‘  Special  Arms  Fund  ’  m  each  D.,  and 
forwarding  at  once  through  Y.  of  F.C.  to  the  orders  of  Z.,  all  that  can  be  possibly 
added  to  'that  fund  ?  What  man  is  there  who,  by  depriving  himself  of  some 
luxury  or  pleasure,  by  abstaining  from  drinking  or  smoking,  by  some  even  greater 
deprivation,  if  necessary,  cannot  contribute  enough  to  buy  a  good  rifle  .  .  W  hat  D. 
is  there  which,  by  some  entertainment  or  demonstration,  cannot  materially  swell 
the  special  fund  f  We  appeal  to  each  man  and  to  each  D.  to  give  this  subject 
immediate  attention.  We  do  this,  knowing  that  the  fund  can  be  ^ed  imme¬ 
diately  •  that  the  risk  and  loss  attending  its  expenditure  have  not  been  greater  in 
the  past,  and  are  not  likely  in  the  future  to  be  greater  than  those  incurred  in 
ordinary  mercantile  business.  There  have  been  times  m  the  past-  notabiy  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War,  when  if  we  were  fairly  armed  and  organised,  and  had 
any  authorised  body  to  negotiate  with  Government  hostile  to  Fmhmbme,  °ur  cause 
would  have  received  material  and  moral  aid,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war  would 
bave  been  sent  to  us,  and  belligerent  rights  would  have  been  accorded  to  us. 
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In  such  an  event  in  the  future — and  such  an  one  may  not  be  so  remote  as 
many  may  suppose  —  we  have  an  authorised  governing  body,  not  only 
authorised  to  negotiate  with  foreign  Powers,  but  now  actually  engaged  in  such 
negotiations. 

“  The  question  submitted  by  these  Powers  to  that  body  is  chiefly  this  one  : 
How  far  can  or  will  the  Jsjti  people  go  in  the  initiation  of  such  a  struggle  to  show 
that  they  mean  what  they  profess,  and  to  justify  us  in  recognising  and  aiding 
them. 

“  Brothers,  this  is  a  legitimate  question,  and  your  efforts  in  the  immediate 
future  must  answer  it.  A  people  seeking  to  overthrow  tyranny  are  justified  in 
seeking  foreign  aid,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  motives  of  those  extending  that 
aid.  But  a  people  do  not  deserve  liberty  who  depend  upon  foreign  aid  and  who 
fail  to  make  their  own  greatest  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  its  achievement,  and  no 
people  ever  got  or  will  get  liberty  who  do  not  regard  it  as  being  worth  the  march 
through  blood,  misery,  and  trials  which  its  obtainment  usually  demands.  Surely 
we  who  have  borne  so  much  of  brutality  at  our  oppressors’  hands,  can  bear  some 
misery  and  make  some  sacrifices — if  such  efforts  can  be  called  sacrifices — to 
escape  that  brutality. 

“We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  renew  your  devotion  to  the  cause,  to  inspire 
the  doubting  with  renewed  courage,  to  extend  the  gospel  of  Jsjti  nationality  so 
that  the  worshippers  at  its  altars  shall  not  be  the  mere  pittance  of  14,000  out  of 
.the  great  Jsjti  population  in  this  land  ;  to  enlarge  its  facilities  so  that  its  treasury 
shall  not  be  a  beggarly  sum  insufficient  to  equip  a  first-class  war  vessel ;  to  create 
confidence,  unity,  harmony,  the  burial  of  past  and  the  prevention  of  new 
personal  liabilities  and  faction  disagreements,  not  only  in  the  organisation  but 
among  our  whole  people,  to  begin  effectively  doing  the  herculean  work  of 
preparing  for  revolution. 

“  Do  this,  and  your  F.C.  pledge  you  that  they  will  lose  no  time  nor  indulge 
in  any  sentimental  scruples  in  putting  your  means  to  use,  while  at  the  same  time 
doing  nothing  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  civilised  world,  nor  to  alienate  the 
friendship  of  those  whose  friendship  we  need  for  success  as  well  as  for  the 
upholding  of  our  own  consciences. 

“We  will  not  butcher  the  wives  and  children  of  those  by  whose  side  we 
fought  for  liberty,  and  who  generously  gave  to  save  us  and  ours  from  want  when 
Fmhmbme  intended  by  a  repetition  of  her  infamous  ’47  policy  to  turn  a  trivial 
failure  of  crops  into  an  artificial  famine  which  would  consign  millions  to  pauper’s 
graves.  The  F.C.  has  no  delicacy  or  sentimentality  about  how  it  will  strike  the 
enemy  or  when  and  where.  But  it  would  be  false  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  it 
if  it  permitted  the  cause  of  a  nation  to  be  bedraggled  in  the  mire,  and  to  become 
the  companion  of  the  mere  faction,  freebooting  and  butchering  schemes  which 
disgrace  the  existence  of  peoples  whom  we  might  name. 

“We  mean  war  upon  our  enemy.  We  mean  that  war  to  be  unsparing  and 
unceasing.  We  mean  it  to  be  effective.  But  wo  also  mean  to  win  wiih  liberty 
the  respect  of  the  civilised  world.  To  give  effect  to  this  meaning,  brothers,  wo 
again  beseech  your  loyal,  energetic,  immediate  aid. 

“  Respectfully  and  fraternally 

“  X.  of  F.C.  of  Y.C. 

“  Y.  of  F.C.  of  Y.C. 

“  Headquarters,  R.D. 

“  A  majority  of  the  entire  R.D.,  to  whom  the  above  was  submitted,  beg  to 
assure  their  brothers  that  they  heartily  indorse  both  the  sentiment  and  tho 
recommendations  of  the  circular,  and  assure  you  that  they  are  working  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  new  F.C. 

“  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 

“  The  R.D.” 
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(The  Attorney- General.)  Upon  the  point  of  the  position  of  this  Convention  the  Secret 
Convention  of  August—' before  I  pass  on  it  would  be  convenient  that  I  should  give 
your  Lordships  now  the  reference  at  page  7  of  “  United  Ireland  of  the  13th  of  August 

1881.  It  is  fortunately  short : —  ,  •  u  at  ^ 

“  The  Irish  Nationalist  Conference,  New  York.  A  meeting  of  Irish  National 

“  representatives  has  been  held  in  Chicago.  The  Rev.  George  C.  Betts,  St.  Louis, 

«  was  in  the  chair.  There  were  present,  under  aliases,  delegates  from  Dublin, 

«  Glasgow,  Cork,  and  several  cities  of  England.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to 
«  selecting  a  governing  body,  which  is  to  prescribe  the  future  mode  of  account 
“  and  call  a  convention  of  Irishmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  m  some  locality 
«  the  name  of  which  is  not  yet  divulged,  in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  Irish 
“  Independence.  The  delegates  agree  in  stating  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
“  dynamite  idea,  but  are  willing  to  use  even  that  against  the  actual  army  of 
“  occupation  in  Ireland.  The  account  adds  that  the  delegates  declare  that  none 
“  of  the  English  Royal  Family  have  been  singled  out  for  destruction.  Chicago, 
“  Friday,  the  newspaper  of  the  city.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Does  that  say  where  it  was  taken  from?  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  An  Irish  National  Conference,  Sunday.  No  reference 
anywhere  to  where  it  was  taken  from.  Nothing  is  said  except  what  I  have  read,  and 

I  have  read  every  word.  .  .  ...  ,  .  • 

«  Chicago  Friday.  The  newspapers  of  the  city  all  declare  positively  that  m 

“  the  conclave  of  the  Irish  National  Party  there  is  a  section  responsible  for  the 
“  manufacture  of  the  infernal  machines  discovered  at  Liverpool,  and  that  this 
“  section  is  now  engaged  in  maturing  measures  for  extending  the  distribution  of 
«  dynamite.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  leading  members  of  the  party  have  held 
“  a  meeting  with  the  object  of  taking  steps  to  dissociate  the  Irish  name  and 
«  nation  from  the  schemes  of  O' Donovan  Rossa.  It  was  reported  that  a  dele- 
“  nation  of  priests  waited  on  them  upon  that  occasion,  and  adjured  the  conclave 
“  to  adjourn  immediately,  and  desist  from  plotting ;  but  their  representations 

“  produced  no  effect.  .  ,  ™  .  .  ,  • 

«  »ppe  <  ngw  York  Times  ’  says  the  Irish  Convention  at  Chicago  is  a  meeting 

“  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brotherhood.  Its  primary  object  is  the  revival  of 
«  Fenianism,  in  order  to  free  Ireland  by  physical  force.  Among  the  methods 
“  advocated  were  desertion  from  the  British  Army,  the  enlistment  of  patriots  m 
“  the  Navy  for  the  destruction  of  ironclads  by  dynamite.”  ,, 

44  078.  Now  the  name  is  there  referred  to  of  the  Rev.  George  C.  Betts.  Was  the 
Rev/ George  C.  Betts  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ?— Yes,  one  of  the  executive 

b°44  079.  Was  George  C.  Betts  one  of  the  persons  over  whom  the  discussion  had 
taken  place  about  the  representation  when  the  clerical  element  came  m  .  Was 
George  C.  Betts  the  man  about  whom  the  discussion  had  taken  place  .  Yes,  both  t  e 

^44^080.  You  spoke  of  Sullivan  referring  to  it — with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 

clerical  element.  .  .  .  .. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  He  did  not  speak  of  Sullivan  referring  to  it. 

(The  Attorney- General)  My  Lord  will  not  have  forgotten  it;  he  stated  this 
morning  that  Sullivan  referred  at  this  meeting  to  the  clerical  position— the  position 
taken  through  some  chairman  of  his  own,  or  some  other  section.  1  ou  can  repeat  it 

lf  4L08C )aJ\Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  was  not  the  meeting  ?— Dr.  Betts  was  the  gentleman 

whose  name  was  involved  at  that  time.  .  . 

44,081.  It  is  what  you  referred  to  this  morning  m  speaking  of  the  conversation 

between  Sullivan  and  yourself  ? — Yes.  .  .  , 

44  082  Now,  my  Lord,  I  come  to  the  31st  August  1881  ;  this  is  a  list  o 
Directors  chosen  at  this  Convention  ;  look  at  that;  did  you  receive  that  document  as 
senior  guardian  [ document  handed  to  the  witness)  ?-One  moment.  What  I  said  this 
morning  was  not  only  in  reference  to  Dr.  Betts  at  tne  previous  Buffalo  Convention.  . 

44  083.  What  I  wanted  to  get  was,  that  Betts  was  one  of  the  names  mixed  up  with 
some  clerical  question  ?— Yes^but  not  exclusively  Dr.  Betts. 

44  084.  The  reason  will  appear  when  I  come  to  the  Chicago  Convention  evidence  of 
November  1881  ? — This  is  the  original  that  I  received  in  my  official  capacity. 
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44,085.  I  put  in  under  the  31st  August  1881  the  names  of  the  E.  N.  who  were 
selected  at  the  Tenth  General  Convention  of  the  Y.C.  assembled  at  Chicago  on  the 
3rd  August ;  the  more  important  ones  I  see  at  present  are  district  H.  E.  0.  M,  Condon ; 
district  I,  James  E.  Fox ;  district  K,  Francis  Agnew  ;  that  is  the  man  you  referred 
to  ? — Yes. 

44,086.  Under  district  M,  the  Reverend  Dr.  George  C.  Betts,  Trinity  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  ? — Yes. 

44,087.  What  church  is  Dr.  Betts? — Arery  High  Church  Episcopalian,  known  as 
Father  Betts — as  the  Confessional — and  that  still ;  choral  services. 

44,088.  You  mean  High  Church  ? — Yes.  * 

44,089.  Produce  now,  if  you  please,  the  circular  directed  to  the  S.G.  with  reference 
to  the  open  Convention  of  November  30th,  1881  ;  did  you  receive  under  the  date  of 
the  21st  November  1881  your  instructions  to  attend  the  Convention  of  the  30th 
November  1881  [ document  produced  and  handed  to  the  witness ]  ? — Yes,  this  is  the 
original  copy. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  “  Private,  for  S.G.  alone” : — 

il  Head-quarters  K., 

“  November  21st,  1881. 

“  S.G.  of  D.  463. 

“  Dear  Sir  and  Brothers, 

“  Jt  is  the  desire  of  the  F.C.  ”  (executive  body)  “  that  as  many  members  of 
“  the  Y.C.  as  can  possibly  attend  the  Irish  National  Convention  at  Chicago, 
“  November  30th,  1881,  will  do  so  without  entailing  any  expense  on  the 
“  organisation. 

“You  will,  therefore,  make  every  effort  to  get  the  members  of  the  Y.C. 
“  elected  as  delegates  from  any  Irish  society  that  may  have  an  existence  in  your 
“  neighbourhood,  whether  it  be  as  representatives  of  the  Land  League  Club,  the.. 

“  AQ;.H” - 

44,090.  Tshat  is  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  ? — Yes. 

44,090a.  “  Or  any  other  organisation.  The  F.C.  particularly  desires  your  presence 
“  as  a  delegate,  if  it  is  possible  for  you* to  attend  as  such. 

“  Fraternally  yours. 

“  K.  E.  N.  of  the  Y.C.” 

— X.  is  the  district  number,  known  by  district  12. 

44,091.  District  number  of  the  K.  camp  ? — He  knew  himself  as  K.  at  that  date. 

44,092.  Did  you  attend  at  Chicago  ? — I  did. 

44,093.  Where  there  preliminary  meetings  or  caucuses  held  prior  to  the  actual 
meeting  of  the  Convention  ? — Yes. 

44,094.  Were  they  held  during  the  Convention  as  well  ? — Yes. 

44,095.  Then  I  will  ask  you,  as  the  result,  were  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  United  Brotherhood,  or  not  ? — They  were  entirely. 

44,096.  Who  were  present  from  England  or  Ireland;  from  Ireland  rather? — At  the 
Chicago  Convention  of  November  1881  ? 

44,097.  Yes  ? — O’Connor  and  Timothy  Ilealy. 

44,098.  Was  there  a  gentleman  named  Sheahy  present? — Ido  not  know  that  he 

was. 

44,099.  We  will  see  presently.  Did  the  question  come  up  at  any  time,  and  if  so  tell 
me  when,  about  this  Mr’  Betts’  chairmanship  ? — Yes. 

44.100.  Was  that  on  the  first  day  or  second  day  ?— The  second  day. 

44.101.  Then  I  will  go  to  the  first  day,  I  think  it  is.  When  was  the  opening  chair¬ 
man  who  galled  the  Convention  to  order — I  believe  that  is  the  technical  expression _ 

appointed  ? — At  the  first  preliminary  caucus  of  the  secret  organisation  preceding  the 
first  session  held  the  night  before  the  meeting  of  the  open  Convention  of  delegates,  as 
per  instructions,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  members  of  the  open  Convention  meeting 
in  secret  session  at  the  hall  of  Camp  16,  22nd  Street,  Chicago. 

44.102.  Wore  you  there  ? — I  was  present. 

44.103.  Delegates  came  in  obedience  to  that  circular? — That  and  other  circulars. 

44.104.  That  was  the  night  before  the  first  open  meeting,  as  I  understand  ? _ 

Yes. 

44.105.  Now  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question  simply ;  my  friend  can  ask  you  any¬ 
thing  further  later  on  ;  in  pursuance  of  whatever  was  done  at  that  secrot  meeting,  who 
was  chosen  as  the  person  to  make  the  opening  speech,  and  call  the  Convention  to 
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order? _ It  was  arranged  John  F.  Finnerty  of  Chicago  should  make  the  opening 

speech. 

44.106.  Is  that  the  same  member  who  was  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
you  have  mentioned  before  ? — The  same  gentleman  as  Camp  96,  Chicago  ;  Chicago 
citizen. 

44.107.  Who  was  appointed  temporary  chairman  ? — J.  F.  Finnerty  nominated 
William  Hayes  as  temporary  presiding  officer. 

44.108.  That  is  the  same  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? — Yes,  he  presided  at 
the  secret  Convention. 

44.109.  Who  was  the  secretary? — The"  temporary  secretary  was  Ronayne  of 
Massachusetts. 

44.110.  Was  there  a  man  there  named  Powderly — was  he  appointed  anything? — He 
was  eventually  appointed  assistant  secretary. 

44.111.  I  Lave  not  mentioned  him  before;  he  was  district  member  of  the  Executive 
Body  of  District  G.  Now  do  you  remember  anything  the  next  day  taking  place  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Betts  ? — Yes. 

44.112.  Were  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  O’Connor  present? — They  were. 

44.113.  Was  there  a  debate  in  open  Convention  about  it  ? — There  was  the  programme 
as  arranged ;  a  test  vote  was  taken  of  the  permanent  organisation  upon  the  appoint 
ment  by  the  chairman  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Convention.  Upon  that,  a 
test  vote  was  taken  and  it  was  found  that  the  organisation  were  in  the  majority.  The 
presiding  officer — the  temporary  presiding  officer  was  Mr.  Hynes  ;  he.  was  appointed 
upon  the  permanent  Organisation,  and  they  chose  for  permanent  presiding  officer  the 
Reverend  Dr.  George  C.  Betts. 

44.114.  The  man  you  have  mentioned  before? — Yes;  upon  his  nomination  being 
made  in  open  Convention  there  arose  a  discussion,  and  the  clerical  element  opposed 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

44.115.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  that  that  clerical  element  was  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  same  section  as  had  previously  raised  the  same  question  at  Belfast  ? — The 
same  proclivities,  the  moral  suasion  faction. 

44.116.  Betts  was  the  nominee  of  the  United  Brotherhood? — Yes. 

44.117.  The  clerical  element  supported  the  moral  suasion  faction  ? — With  some  few 
exceptions  we  had  dynamite  priests. 

44.118.  You  say  the  clerical  element  represents  what  you  call  the  moral  suasion 
faction  ? — Yes. 

44.119.  Did  Mr.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Healy,  or  either  of  them,  take  any  part  m  the 
discussion  in  reference  to  Betts? — Yes;  it  was  at  the  direct  request  in  fact  of  one  of 
these  two  gentlemen — I  believe  it  was  Mr.  O  Connor  that  the  objection  to  Dr. 
Betts  should  be  withdrawn,  and  it  was  withdrawn,  and  the  gentleman  was  unanimously 
elected . 

44.120.  Now,  had  John  Devoy  a  paper  called  the  “  Irish  Nation  ”  ?— It  is  now 
defunct. 

44.121.  Had  he  then  a  paper  called  the  “  Irish  Nation  ”  ? — Yes. 

44.122.  Look  at  that  copy  of  December  9th  of  the  “  Irish  Nation,”  I  daresay  you 
have ’looked  through  that  report.  You  got  it  at  the  time,  I  believe? — Yes;  I  was  a 
subscriber,  and  this  was  a  copy  I  received  from  John  at  that  time. 

44.123.  I  think  you  sent  it  to  England  ?— Yes  ;  I  sent  this  to  England  at  that  time. 

44.124.  There  are  also  reports  of  the  “  Chicago  Times.”  I  will  just  enumerate 
them’.  “  Chicago  Times,”  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  December.  I  suppose  that  is  a  daily 
paper  ? — Yes. 

44.125.  The  “  Irish  Nation  ”  is  a  weekly  paper  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

44.126.  Does  that  report  in  the  “  Irish  Nation  ”  correctly  state  what  passed  at  the 
Convention  ? — Quite  so. 

44.127.  I  am  only  identifying  it.  You  say  you  bought  this  at  the  time.  You  had 
been  present  at  the  Convention,  and  can  you  say  if  this  report  in  Devoy  s  paper  of 
the  “  Nation  ”  correctly  states  what  passed  at  the  Convention  ? — It  is  a  very  fair 
report. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  date  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  The  10th  December  1881. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  will  read  it  all  ? 
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( The  Attorney- General.)  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  read  everything  in  this 
paper.  I  will  indicate  certain  passages  that  are  material.  I  must  ask  my  friend  to 
look  it  through  and  see  what  he  wishes  read  On  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns  of  the 
first  page  is  an  address  signed  by  Patrick  Ford,  P.  A.  Collins,  John  Boyle  O’Reilly, 
T.  P.  O’Connor,  Timothy  Healy,  and  John  Eugene  Sheehy. 

44.128.  Was  Patrick  Ford  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood? — No. 

44.129.  Was  P.  A.  Collins  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

44.130.  Was  John  Boyle  O’Reilly? — Not  at  that  time. 

44.131.  I  stop  there  for  a  moment.  Did  P.  A.  Collins  ever  become  a  member  of 
the  United  Brotherhood  ?— No  ;  after  this  date  ? 

44.132.  Yes  ? — No  ;  he  was  bitterly  opposed. 

44.133.  Did  John  O’Reilly  ?— No. 

44.134.  “  Boston  Branch,  New  York,  November  10th,  1881  To  the  several 

branches  ” - 

[Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  This  is  in  the  10th  December  paper  ? 

44,]34<z.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  the  10th  December  paper;  the  document  is  on 
the  face  of  it  dated  10th  December  : — 

“  Boston  and  New  York.  To  the  several  branches  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
“  League  and  to  all  organisations  in  America  friendly  to  the  Irish  cause.  In 
“  view  of  the  present  crisis  in  Ireland  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the  Irish 
“  in  America  to  make  full  demonstration  of  all  forces  favourable  to  the  Irish  cause, 
“  the  undersigned  hereby  unite  in  the  invitation  to  all  branches  of  the  Land 
“  League  and  to  societies  favourable  to  the  Land  League  policy  to  send  delegates 
“  to  an  Irish  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in 
“  McCormack’s  Hall,  on  November  30th  and  December  1st  and  2nd,  1881.  Basis 
“  of  representation  are  delegate  for  each  branch  of  the  society  having  fifty 
“  or  more  members.  Organisations  sending  delegates  to  the  Convention  will 
“  furnish  their  representatives  with  tickets  duly  signed  by  the  proper  official  of 
“  such  societies,  and  those  credentials  will  be  subsequently  passed  by  the  com- 
“  mittee  on  credentials  appointed  by  the  Convention.  For  service  as  delegates 
“  you  are  urged  to  select  the  wisest  and  best  in  your  respective  communities,  so 
“  that  the  Convention  may  be  thoroughly  representative.  Patrick  Ford,  P.  A. 
“  Collins,  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  T.  P.  O’Connor,  T.  M.  Healy,  Eugene  Sheehy.” 
Now  do  you  know  who  did  examine  the  credentials  for  that  Convention? — The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Credentials  appointed  by  the  temporary  presiding  officer  in  person,  and  not 
by  the  Convention. 

44,1346.  Do  you  mean  Betts  or  Finnertv? — William  James  Hynes,  the  nominee  of 

Finnerty. 

[The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lords,  I  do  not  propose  to  read  at  any  length  any  of  the 
speeches  at  the  present  time.  I  will  just  mention  what  I  want  to  call  attention  to. 
The  first  speaker  seems  to  be  T.  P.  O’Connor.  The  next  speaker  was  Father  Sheehy. 
This  is  at  the  open  Convention.  I  am  not  sure,  for  I  was  not  in  Court  at  the  time, 
whether  my  friend  has  proved  this  speech  of  Mr.  O’Connor  or  Mr.  Sheehy’s. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  In  Ireland  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  No,  America. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  No. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  want  to  read  a  passage  in  Mr.  Sheehy’s  speech.  This  is  at 
page  3,  the  first  column.  [The  Attorney-General  read  several  passages  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Sheehy  which  were  subsequently  directed  not  to  be  printed  on  this  day’s 

proceedings.] 

44.135.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  remember  that  speech  of  Father  Sheehy’s  now 
I  have  reminded  you  of  it? — Yes,  I  remember  Father  Sheehy  being  there  and 

speaking. 

44.136.  Were  Mr.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Healy  present  at  the  time  Father  Sheehy 
spoke  ? — Yes. 

44.137.  It  appears  in  the  newspaper  report,  but  I  only  want  to  get  that  it  is  true. 
Look  at  the  “  Irish  World,”  if  you  please.  Have  you  looked  through  that  report  ? — 
I  have  looked  through  this  page  ;  there  is  not  any  report  of  that  meeting  here. 

44.138.  Will  you  produce  now  the  circular  of  the  3rd  June  1882? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  about  the  speeches,  I  am  very  loth  to  have  more  put  on 
the  note  than  is  necessary,  but  I  do  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  of  this  should 
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be  on  the  note.  I  do  not  want  to  read  it  now.  I  do  not  wish  a  fragment  merely  to  be 
on  the  note,  if  my  friend  thinks  it  is  sufficiently  important  to  put  any  part  of  it  in. 

(The  President.)  I  confess  a  great  deal  of  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  advance  the  case 

at  (Sir  G.  Bussell, )  That,  of  course,  is  our  opinion  too,  but  we  should  like  if  any 
fragment  of  this  is  put  in  that  it  ail  should  be  theie. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  no  objection,  of  course,  at  all,  and  cannot  have. 

( The  President.)  Of  course  I  have  no  abstract  objection  to  it  all  going  in,  except  that 
it  is  such  an  enormous  accumulation  of  matter. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  agree,  but  your  Lordship  sees  it  does  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  meeting,  but  merely  a  particular  passage.  I  do  not  complain 

of  it,  of  course.  1  , 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  quite  willing  the  whole  should  go  in,  if  my  friend  does 

not  think  the  passage  I  read  fair. 

( The  President.)  You  would  not  expect  us  to  read  the  rest,  unless  you  call  our 

attention  to  it.  .  . 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  very  likely  shall  have  hereafter.  I  do  not  mind  doing  it  now. 

(The  President.)  We  will  postpone  that  evil  day. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  quite  willing  it  should  be  postponed  till  to-morrow,  if 
you  wish  it,  My  friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell  suggests,  and  I  have  no  objection,  that  it 
should  not  be  printed  till  he  has  looked  it  through,  and  then  he  will  say  if  he  wants 
more. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  passage  had  better  not  go  on  at  present  i 
(The  Attorney-General.)  No. 

(The  President.)  It  will  be  supplied  and  putin  when  you  have  agreed. 

44,139.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  receive  on  the  3rd  of  January  1882  a 
circular  from  the  Directory  of  the  United  Brotherhood  with  reference  to  the  Convention 

_ after  it? — Yes,  this  is  a  copy  of  the  original  [passing  the  same]. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Of  course  I  put  the  whole  of  that  in.  I  will  just  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  passages  as  I  think  important. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  have  read  in  every  case  the  whole  of  these. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read  and  was  as  follow1  s  :—] 

“  January  3rd,  1882. 

Brothers,  . 

“  Since  the  F.C.  last  addressed  you  a  public  call  was  issued  for  a  Oonven- 

“  tion  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  all  societies  or  organisations  friendly  to 
“  the  present  public  struggle  in  Isfmboe  [Ireland].  It  seemed  to  many  leading 
“  members  of  the  Y.C.  that  we  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  make  ourselves 
“  felt  in  this  public  gathering,  and  the  F.C.  were  urged  to  take  action  in  that 
“  direction.  The  F.C.  were  a  unit  in  the  belief  that  our  brothers  ought  to  take 
“  every  opportunity  to  give  public  thought  a  national  direction,  but  they  did  not 
“  agree  as  to  the  advisability  of  issuing  an  order  officially  giving  any  positive 
“  direction,  and  other  members  had  no  objection  to  letters  passing  between 
“  members  of  the  Y.C.  with  a  view  to  securing  the  election  of  Y.C.  men  from 
“  other  organisations  without  expense  to  the  Y.C.,  but  they  opposed  the  issuance 
“  of  any  official  circular  which  could  be  construed  into  a  request  to  any  D.  to 
“  incur  the  expense  of  sending  delegates  to  any  public  convention  not  called  by 
“  the  Y.C..  or  which  might  be  construed  into  an  identification  of  the  Y.C.  with 
“  any  public  organisation,  or  even  a  quasi-endorsement  of  any  but  the  one 
<<  method  of  securing  what  we  are  all  labouring  for.  When  a  circular  was  issued 
“  to  the  U.N.’s  the  two  members  of  the  F.C.  referred  to  cheerfully  yielded  to  the 
“  will  of  the  majority,  and  aided,  so  far  as  they  could,  in  carrying  out  that  will. 

“  Owing  to  the  failure  of  many  delegates  who  were  Y.C.  men  toyreport  and 
“  register  at  the  place  designated,  oni^^^mes  were  obtained.  It  is  generally 
“  believed  that  there  were  at  least  eighty  more  in  attendance  at  that  body.  It 
“  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Y.C.  was  able  to  send  on  very  short  notice  a  much 
“  larger  representation  to  the  Convention  than  did  any  other  organisation,  and  it 
“  wilt  also  be  seen  that  by  the  secret  concerted  action  of  its  members  it  was  able 
“  to  send  this  representation  chiefly  from  other  organisations. 
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44.140.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  Was  this  note  in  the  original  document,  or  is  this  note  by 
you  personally  ;  there  is  a  little  note  in  the  parentheses,  “  Note  B.  delegates  ”  ? — That 
in  parentheses  is  a  note  made  by  me  —explanatory. 

44.141.  Then  it  will  be  so  taken? — At  that  time  ;  not  inserted  since. 

44.142.  You  did  insert  it  at  that  time.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  B.  delegates? 

Is  it  I.B.  ?  What  are  the  delegates  you  refer  to  ?  You  have  got  here  “  note  ”  ? _ 

Benevolent  societies  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  order — benevolent  societies 
and  other  organisations,  temperance  societies. 

( The  President.)  First  of  all,  what  are  the  letters? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  what  we  want  to  know? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  It  may  be  the  I.B.,  S.B.,  or  T.B, 

44.143.  (The  President.)  First  of  all  say  what  the  letters  are? — T.B. 

44.144.  (Sir  E.  James.)  What  do  they  mean? — They  are  the  two  first  letters  of  my 
note,  “  Note,  T.B.,”  to  show  that  it  was  not  in  the  document. 

44.145.  Then  you  commence.  The  letters  do  not  refer  to  the  delegates.  “  Delegates 
“  named  from  Clan-na-Gaels  and  Emmet  Clubs,  &c.,  represented  V.C.  or  ganisations”  ? 
— Exactly 

44,145a  : — 

“  The  presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  in  accord  and  with  unmistakeable 
“  views  was  soon  recognised  by  all  the  elements  in  the  Convention.  Fear, 
“  curiosity,  and  in  the  end  we  believe  admiration,  were  elicited  by  this  unknown 
“  quantity.  The  impression  seemed  to  gain  ground  in  many  quarters  that  the  body 
“  of  delegates  referred  to  meant  to  demand  some  terrible  things,  and  to  appease 
“  them — although  they  had  neither  said  nor  done  a  thing  indicating  that  they 
“  held  any  unnatural  or  dangerous  views — very  Conservative  men  seemed  willing 
“  to  go  to  the  edge  of  Radicalism  to  find  a  safe  half-way  ground  that  could  be 
“  made  common. 

“  These  strange  men  obtained  the  temporary  and  permanent  chairs  of  the 
“  Convention,  the  secretaries  of  both  temporary  and  permanent,  the  control  of 
“  the  committee  on  rules,  permanent  organisations,  and  resolutions. 

“  The  committee  on  permanent  organisation  reported  at  the  head  of  their 
“  list  the  name  of  a  distinguished  brother  of  the  V.C.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
“  Episcopal  Church.  The  selection  aroused  some  thinly-disguised  bigotry,  and 
“  met  with  the  immediate  opposition  of  three  delegates  of  different  faith.  The 
“  Convention,  however,  arose  above  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  put  in  practice 
“  the  V.C.  doctrines — that  all  men  who  favour  liberty  are  brothers  and  equals, 
“  and  that  religious  questions  must  be  settled  by  each  individual’s  conscience, 
“  and  have  no  place  in  the  political  war  we  are  conducting.  This  act  must  bear 
“  good  fruit  in  showing  to  the  world  that  this  movement  is  one  of  humanity  and 
“  justice,  and  that  the  Isite  [Irish]  people,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  their 
“  enemy  to  keep  them  torn  asunder  by  religious  hatreds,  are  able  to  be  tolerant, 
“  broad,  and  brotherly  to  as  great  an  extent  as  their  enemies  had  hoped  they  had 
“  taught  them  to  bo  intolerant,  narrow,  and  hateful  towards  each  other.  "  The 
“  resolution  committee  in  their  report  took  broad  ground  in  favour  of  the  right 
“  of  self  government,  and  their  report  was  adopted  unanimously.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  men  who  voted  for  this  report  did  not  appreciate  its  logical  sequence. 
“  But  it  is  our  duty  to  teach  it  to  our  countrymen  in  all  organisations.  It  is  this. 
“  If  a  people  live  under  a  government  which  is  an  unnatural  one,  if  they  have  a 
“  right  to  another  form  of  government,  then  they  have  a  right  to  overthrow  their 
“  unnatural  and  to  establish  their  natural  government,  and  if  they  are  not  ready 
“  to  do  so  immediately,  it  is  their  duty  to  begin  and  to  push  vigorously  the 
“  work  of  preparing  for  this  change.  The  Convention,  it  is  true,  taught  us 
“  nothing  novel  by  this  declaration.  It  but  reiterated  our  position.  But  it  did, 
“  through  the  representatives  of  strictly  religious  and  other  organisations,  agree 
“  upon  this  as  the  latest  revised  text  of  our  national  political  scripture.  Let  us 
“  preach  and  teach  from  the  text.  Let  us  remember  that,  though  this  text  was 
“  accepted  by  all,  many  only  did  so  because  they  feared  the  demand  for  some- 
“  thing  —  just  what  they  could  not  divine — but  surely  some  terrible  thing. 
“  Therefore  upon  us,  in  the  future  as  at  present  and  in  the  past,  must  the 
“  gospel  of  Nationalism  rely  for  advocacy. 
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“  Through  the  Convention,  however,  we  have  secured  a  larger  audience,  and 
the  means  of  reaching  that  audience  without  expense  to  the  V.C. 

“  A  large  number  of  the  V.C.  men  favoured  the  formation  of  a  new  public 
organisation  to  supplant  all  the  fractions  now  in  existence. 

The  next&  line  seems  to  be  a  note  of  the  witness.  Do  you  wish  that  read  or 

not? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Certainly;  read  it  all. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  These  words  now  appear  in  parenthesis,  and  I  will  read  them  : — 

V  •  “  (Just  what  is  on  the  carpet  now,  the  success  attending  Chicago  makes  the 

“  V.C.  think  they  can  indirectly  control  all  the  organisations  of  the  U.S. 

u  jjot©  y ^ 

44.146.  What  is  the  “  U.S.”  ?— The  United  States.  That  is  a  note  of  mine.  It 

means  all  the  organisations  of  the  United  States.  .  . 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Another  U.S.  appears  afterwards  in  the  document,  which  refers  to 

another  matter  doubtless. 

44.147.  U.S.  refers  to  the  United  States  ? — In  that  instance. 

(Sir  E.  James,  continuing  reading)  : —  .  _  .  ,. 

“  It  was  hoped  that  the  demand  for  the  new  organisation  urged  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  among  the  delegates  would  create  such  a  public  opinion  among  the  dele¬ 
gates  in  the  Convention  as  would  compel  the  leaders  of  rival  factions  to  agree 
to  surrender  to  the  new  body  as  they  agreed  in  the  selection  of  a  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Convention.  In  this,  however,  there  was  disappointment  ;^one 
gentleman  .at  the  hefld  of.  1,000  organisations  .gaESjuotice  that  he  would  not 
“  yield  to  the  proposed  new  one.  (Note  Collms.)  ’ 

That  is,  as  I  understand,  a  note  by  the  witness  “  Collins.” 

44.148.  You  knew  that  to  be  this  man  Collins? — Yes. 

(Sir  E.  James,  continuing  reading) : — 

“  Another  gentleman  declared  that  though  not  the  head  of  nominal  orgamsa- 
“  tions  he  collected  more  money  than  the  other.  (Ford,  note.)”  . 

44,149*  What  Ford  did  you  put  in  there?— That  is  Patrick  Ford  of  the  “Irish 

World 

“  Another  gentleman  declared,  that  though  not  the  head  of  nominal  organisa- 
“  tions  he  collected  more  money  than  the  other.  (Ford)  would  not  recognise  the 
“  new  organisation,  and  would  persist  in  having  no  intermediate  correspondent 
“  between  him  and  the  foreign  treasurer.  Thus,  had  our  men  forced  through  the 
“  new  organisation,  the  result  would  have  been  but  the  formation  of  another  body, 
«  not  a  union  at  all,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  result  of  the  great  gathering 
“  would  have  been  but  the  addition  of  one  more  faction.  The  Convention  finally 
“  decided  to  create  a  national  committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

“  ( Coup  d’etat.)” 

That  is  a  note  bv  the  witness — coup  d’etat.  . 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Perhaps  my  friend  will  forgive  me.  It  will  be  well  that  this  should 

be  nrinted  exactly  as  it  appears  here,  because  some  of  these  notes  are  struck  out. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  said  that  with  reference  to  an  earlier 

document.  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  it  should  be  so. 

(Sir  E.  James,  continuing  reading): —  ,,  ,,  ... 

“  This  committee  has  power  to  call  future  conventions,  to  address  all  societies 

«  now  in  existence  or  hereafter  to  be  created,  whenever,  m  its  judgment,  the. 
«  interests  of  the  cause  required  such  addresses,  and  to  take  steps  to  bring  about 
«  the  desired  federation  of  all  the  organisations  in  this  country  upon  a  national 
“  basis  The  committee  was  appointed  by  a  V.C.  chairman .  Doubtless  it  can  find 
“  means  to  teach  our  views,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  period  when  such  a  public 
«  organisation  can  be  formed  by  common  consent,  and  without  the  creation  of  ill- 
«  will  towards  the  V.C.,  or  the  multiplication  of  factions  m  the  eyes  of  the  world 
«  The  committee  above  referred  to  have  met,  have  organised  by  the  selection  of 
«  YC  men  as  officers,  have  issued  an  address,  and  already  have  taken  steps 
“  looking  to  union  of  all  the  elements  composing  our  race.  Part  of  ffieir  duty  is 
«  to  appeal  to  all  presidents  of  existing  societies  to  send  their  views  concerning 
“  the  union.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  the  V.C.,  who  know  the  president 
“  of  any  Jsjti  [Irish']  society,  to  use  his  influence  to  get  that  president  forthwith 
«  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee,  Andrew  F.  Brown,  Ilth 
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“  and  Walnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that  he  favours  the  proposed  union,  and  that 
“  he  desires  the  committee  to  proceed  to  bring  about  a  union,  and  authorised 
“  them  to  act  for  him  in  so  doing.  These  gentlemen,  the  presidents,  may  be 
“  uro-ed  to  write  that  they  have  confidence  in  the  committee  chosen  by  so  large 
“  anti  able  a  Convention.  By  securing  this  course  on  the  part  of  all  society 
“  presidents  the  power  of  action  will  be  placed  in  the  committee  which  as  already 
“  stated  was  appointed  by  a  V.G.  chairman  in  the  Convention,  and  is  now  directed  and 
“  officered  by  V.C.  men. 

“  The  brothers  of  each  D.  immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  will  take  the 
“  necessary  action  to  carry  out  the  instruction  above  given.  The  argument  may 
“  be  used,  without  disclosing  an  ardent  nationalism  to  those  with  whom  that 
“  argument  is  unavailing,  that  the  race  in  this  country  ought  to  act  in  unity  and 
“  harmony  so  as  to  gain  the  respect  of  tlose  among  whom  we  live.  The 
“  spectacle  of  eight  hundred  delegates  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  chosen 
“  from  all  the  walks  of  life,  representing  societies  having  great  divergences  in 
“  their  purposes  and  views,  and  meeting  without  any  distinctly  defined  plan  of 
“  action,  was  one  naturally  calculated  to  arouse  wonder,  if  not  fear,  amongst  the 
“  most  sanguine  friends  of  their  race.  Their  peaceful,  good-natured  exchange  of 
“  views,  marked  by  patience,  ability,  and  toleration,  their  agreement  on  a  common 
“  declaration,  and  their  separation  in  peace,  goodwill,  and  with  renewed  devotion 
“  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  their  generous  donations  for  its  aid — although 
“  not  sent  to  the  treasury  we  would  have  chosen — all  these  are,  we  trust, 
“  happy  omens  of  a  better  and  brighter  future  for  the  struggling  oppressed 
«  land,  in  whose  behalf  and  for  whose  liberation  we  are  enlisted.  The 
“  Convention  brought  together  and  made  acquainted  our  brothers  from  all 
“  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  hope  as  we  believe  formed  friendships 
“  which  will  remain  cemented,  and  which  will  result  in  advantage  to  the  cause. 
“  It  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  old  members  of  the  organisation,  the 
“  new  brothers  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Minnesota,  who  have  been 
«  brought  into  the  ranks  within  the  past  year.  Their  character,  their 
“  ability,  their  earnestness,  their  enthusiasm,  their  prominence  in  their 
“  respective  homes,  all  demonstrated  not  only  the  wisdom  but  the  necessity  of 
“  sending  an  organiser  to  the  new  States  they  represent,  States  which  formerly 
“  had  no  connexion  with  the  national  cause,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  hosts  of 
“  o-ood,  true,  useful  men  who  can  be  brought  into  the  V.C.  if  each  of  us  is  but  as 
“  active  and  earnest  as  he  should  be  in  building  up  the  organisation.  We 
“  appeal  to  you  in  conclusion  brothers,  while  doing  whatever  is  in  your  power  in 
“  a  public  way  to  bring  about  unity  among  our  countrymen  on  the  basis  of  a 
“  true  knowledge  of  our  country’s  wrongs,  and  for  the  only  reliable  remedy  for 
“  those  wrongs,  not  to  forget  that  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  V.C.  must  be 
«  fully  discharged  by  each  one  of  us  before  beginning  the  discharge  of  any 
“  others. 

“  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 

X.  of  F.C.,  Y.C. 

Y.  of  F.C.,  Y.C. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  told  my  learned  friend  there  is  a  circular  at  the 
beginning  of  1882,  but  I  really  cannot  undertake  to  read  the  whole  of  it.  It  does  not 
carry  the  matter  further  from  my  point  of  view. 

(,< \[r  C.  Bussell.)  Let  me  have  them  please. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly.  No.  21. 

(The  President.)  That  was  of  the  3rd  January  1882.  What  is  the  other  one? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I  do  not  think  it  is  dated, 
my  Lord.  It  commences  “  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.” 

44  150.  Did  you  receive  from  the  executive  body  that  circular  in  the  beginning  of 

1882’? _ Some  wero  without  dates,  my  Lord  ;  1  received  this  circular.  This  is  an 

original  copy  of  the  circular,  I  recoived  it  in  January  1882. 

44,151.  Do  you  remember  whether  before  or  after  the  other  ? — After. 

(The  President.)  Is  it  numbered? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  numbered  only  for  the  purpose  of  my  referonco,  1 
numbered  it  in'  my  brief  in  order  that  I  might  try  and  get  the  documents  in  something 

like  order. 
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44.152.  You  took  these  copies,  practically  speaking,  as  soon  as  you  received  the 
originals  ? — As  soon  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  take  them  before  being  compelled  to 
destroy  them. 

44.153.  And  you  sent  the  copies' to  the  Home  Government? — I  did. 

44.154.  At  the  time  ? — At  the  time. 

44.155.  All  these  documents  you  have  been  referring  to  were  sent  home  to  England 
a  short  time  after  you  had  taken  a  copy  ? — In  every  instance. 

44.156.  Had  they  been  in  your  possession  since  until  you  came  to  England  here?— 

Never. 

[The  following  document  iocls  put  in,  but  not  read  : — ] 

“  Head-quarters,  E.C.  of  Y.C. 

“  To  dr.  Brothers, 

With,  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  we  beg  to  acknowledge  the  prompt- 
«  ness,  the  courtesy,  and  the  patriotism  which  have  characterised  your  relations 
“  with’ this  body,  and  your  general  discharge  of  duty  during  the  period  which  has 
“  elapsed  since  the  last  Convention.  V\  e  are  proud  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
44  the  organisation  on  its  enlargement  m  old  fields,  its  extension  in  new  ones,^and 
44  on  its  universally  improved  condition  in  spirit  and  unity.  Since  the  Oon- 
44  vention  new  D.’s  have  been  established  at  the  following  places  Sharon,  Pa. ; 
44  Belliare,  Ohio;  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  ;  Rutland  Street,  Rome,  N.Y.  ;  Louisville, 
44  Ky  •  Elmira,  N.Y.  ;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  Camp  ;  Robinson,  Col.  Fond  du 
44  Lac  ’  Wis.  ;  Butte  Citv,  Mon.  Osh.,  Kosh.,  Wis.  ;  Appleton,  Wis.  ;  Janesville, 
44  Wis’;  Sandusky,  Ohio";  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Eau  Clair,  Wis.  ;  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ; 
44  Sillwater,  Minn.  ;  Meehan,  Wis.  ;  Clinton,  N.Y.  ;  Northfield,  Minn. ;  Winona, 
44  Wis.  ;  Madison,  Wis.  ;  Gunnison,  Col.  ;  South ^Lawrance,  Mass. ,  Flatbusb, 
44  N.Y.  ;  Oeoria,  Ills. ;  Washington,  D.C.,  New  York  Ciiy  ;  and  old  ones  Lave  been 
44  reorganised  in  the  following  places:  Poekskill,  NY.,  Haveihili,  Mass., 
44  Marblehead,  Mass. ;  Ashley,  Penna  Courtnay,  Penna,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  ;  and 
44  Lexington,  Ky.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  at  this  season  when  lesoluiions 
4k  for  the  new  year  are  being  adopted  each  of  us  should  resolve,  with  all  the 
44  strength  of  his  soul,  to  do  for  his  persecuted  motherland  during  the  year 
44  1882^  the  most  earnest  increasing  year’s  work  he  has  ever  done.  That 
44  work,  if  we  properly  appreciate  it,  lies  before  us  challenging  our  atten- 
44  tion  in  almost  every  step  we  take  in  life.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  our 
44  cause  is  stated  fairly  on  every  occasion.  In  the  press,  in  public  assemblages, 
44  in  our  offices  and  workshops,  in  our  business  and  social  intercourse,  wherever 
44  and  whenever  that  cause  is  misrepresented,  we  should  secure  a  prompt  and 
44  complete  correction.  In  imparting  information  or  making  collections  aouse 
44  should  be  avoided.  Reserve  temper  and  dignity  while  thrusting  facts  before 
44  the  world.  The  opposite  course  often  robs  us  of  sympathy  Avfiich  otherwise 
44  we  might  obtain.  If  we  are  content  with  stating  the  lacts,  and  do  state  them, 
44  they  are  severe  enough  to  earn  for  our  enemy  the  reprobation  oj  civilization 
44  and  to  win  for  us  the  sympathy  of  all  lovers  of  justice.  We  must  give  the 
44  truth  to  those  not  of  us,  and  we  must  infuse  tlie  living  spirit  of  Nationalism 
44  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  own.  We  must  try  and  nationalize  every 
44  organisation  of  our  countrymen  in  existence.  Who  in  speaking  to  a  temperance 
44  societv  can  fail  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  national  pride  and  the  desiie  foi  national 
44  revenge  ;  if  he  draws  attention  to  the  conditions  in  our  native  land  resulting 
44  from  mis- government,  enforced  idleness,  robbery,  and  artificial  ^amines  vbich 
44  led  so  largely  at  times  to  the  use  of  liquor  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
44  magnificent  power  of  self-preservation  and  the  inherent  love  of  virtue  which 
44  enabled  that  stricken  land  to  give  not  merely  to  his  own  race  but  to  humanity 
44  a  Theobald  Matthew.  Who  in  speaking  to  a  benevolent  society  can  fail  to  plant 
44  Nationalism  in  young  and  to  revive  it  in  old  hearts,  if  he  properly  states  the  causes 
44  which  led  to  the  universal  poverty  of  his  countrymen  at  home  and  necessarily  their 
44  needy  condition  in  their  new  homes.  If  we  oo  this  work  patiently,  intelligently, 
44  systematically,  we  can  find  a  recruiting  ground  in  every  gathering  of  our 
44  countrymen.  This  subject  cannot  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  passing  thought. 
44  It  is  more  than  a  sentiment — it  is  a  duty.  Every  member  who  can  afford-  the 
44  time  and  the  means  should  connect  himself  with  other  organisations  so  tnatseed 
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“  may  be  sown  on  every  available  spot  and  the  hitherto  wastes  be  made  fertile. 
“We  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  numbers  are  pitiful  and  our  resources  beggarly 
“  in  comparison  with  our  possibilities  and  our  aspirations.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
“  teach  people  what  are  their  rights.  They  must  by  our  arguments  and  example 
“  be  elevated  to  a  spirit  of  independence  which  will  brook  no  interference  with  the 
“  advocacy  of  those  rights  nor  with  preparation  for  enforcing  them.  Those  whom 
“  we  educate  and  support  to  teach  mankind  to  give  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
“  God’s,  must  be  made  to  understand  that  we  insist  upon  giving  unto  Caesar  the 
“  things  which  are  Caesar’s.  Good  theologians  are  not. necessarily  wise  statesmen. 
“  With  their  theology  we  as  an  organisation  have  nothing  to  do.  With  our 
“  political  duties  they  as  theologians  have  nothing  to  do.  The  lines  must  be 
“  drawn  distinctly,  and  in  all  kindness  these  gentlemen  must  be  reminded  that  in 
“  France,  Italy,  and  other  nations  where  religion  and  politics  have  been  impro- 
“  perly  mingled  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  familiarity  bred  contempt  and  leligion 
“  lost  its  proper  influence  and  respect.  When  we  demand  the  separation  of  theo- 
“  logical  and  political  leadership  we  are  doing  kindness  to  religion  and  its 
“  ministers.  While  respecting  our  respective  religions  and  their  clergy  in  their 
“  proper  places — in  politics  whoever  is  with  us  is  our  friend,  and  whoever  is 
“  against  us  is  our  enemy. 

“  The  Y.C.  members  of  the  National  Committee  appointed  by  the  Chicago 
“  Convention  inform  the  F.C.  that  in  obedience  to  the  Convention’s  instructions 
“  an  address  will  soon  be  issued  requesting  a  general  celebration  of  the  centennial 
“  anniversary  of  Grattan’s,  February  22nd,  1782,  speech  demanding  the  in- 
“  dependence  of  the  home  parliament.  Each  D.  immediately  after  the  reading  of 
“  this  circular  will  appoint  a  committee  who  will  at  once  make  arrangements  to 
“  be  the  first  in  the  field  to  call  a  preliminary  public  meeting  at  which  the 
“  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  to  cause  the  celebration  as  requested,  and  to  direct 
“  it.  Where  there  are  more  than  one  D.  the  committees  from  all  the  clubs  will 
“  act  jointly  so  that  there  will  be  one  imposing  celebration  rather  than  several 
“  insignificant  ones.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  D.’s  will  select  a  person  to 
“  call  the  preparatory  meeting  to  order,  and  to  name  a  chairman  who  will 
“  appoint  committees  controlled  by  the  organisation  on  speakers,  officers  of  the 
“  celebration,  resolutions  to  be  offered  there,  &c.,  &c.,  thus  ensuring  for  che 
“  proceedings  a  national  spirit.  Negligence  in  utilising  this  opportunity  will  be 
“  a  crime,  and  no  D.  should  repose  confidence  in  any  committee  or  member  of  a 
**  committee  who  fails  to  do  this  work  thoroughly.  All  members  of  each  D.  are 
“  hereby  instructed  to  attend  the  public  meetings  called  by  the  committee,  and  to  aid 
“  in  carrying  to  success  the  plans  matured  by  them.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
“  committee  each  D.  will  appoint  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  due  celebration  of 
“  Emmett’s  birthday.  In  this  as  in  the  other  where  there  are  several  D.’s,  their 
“  committees  will  act  jointly.  In  the  absence  of  that  national  holiday  which  shall 
“  commerate  the  liberation  of  our  country,  the  F.C.  direct  Emmett’s  birthday 
“  to  be  observed  as  a  national  holiday.  It  must  be  observed  wherever  there  is  a 
“  D.  Where  possible,  a  lecture  or  entertainment  should  be  given,  an  admission  fee 
“  charged,  and  the  proceeds  forwarded  to  the  special  arms  fund.  Where  it  is 
“  not  practicable  to  have  an  entertainment  to  which  admission  shall  be  paid  then 
“  hold  a  free  public  meeting  in  some  school  or  town  hall  which  can  be  obtained 
“  without  costs.  Where  all  else  is  impossible  then  the  D.  shall  meet,  and  if  no 
“  speaker  can  be  had,  at  least  let  Emmett’s  last  speech  be  read.  We  repeat,  the 
“  day  must  be  observed  in  some  manner  wherever  there  is  a  D.  The  S.G.  of  each 
“  D.  will  mail  to  Y.’s  within  three  days  after  March  4th,  a  report  showing  how 
“  this  order  was  carried  out  by  that  D.  In  places  where  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
“  sible  to  hold  the  two  demonstrations  so  near  each  other,  the  D.  and  its  com- 
“  mittees  should  endeavour  by  first  announcing  the  Emmett  programme,  and 
“  without  giving  offence  to  anyone  to  avoid  the  Grattan  observance  so  that  if 
“  one  fails  it  shall  not  be  the  more  national  one,  and  the  one  which  will  yield  aid  to 
“  the  special  fund.  Caro  must  be  taken  in  these  places,  however,  to  have  a  Grattan 
“  committee  with  its  complete  programme  in  readiness  to  control  the  ceremonies 
“  if  others  should  determine  to  hold  them.  It  is  also  ordered  that  where  two  paid 
“  entertainments  cannot  be  hold,  you  try  to  cause  the  Grattan  to  be  a  free 
“  demonstration,  thus  enabling  people  to  pay  at  the  Emmett  ono.  Somo 
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discretion  is  necessarily  to  be  exercised  by  each  D.  in  determining  whether  or  not 
there  are  to  be  two  celebrations,  and  whether  or  not  they  shall  be  free  or  paid 
entertainments,  but  the  general  instructions  hereby  given  are  imperative.  On 
the  subject  of  reports  the  F.C.  are  again  compelled  to  adcress  the  officers 
of  D.’s.  The  failure  to  send  reports  promptly,  and  in  many  cases  the  necessity 
of  returning  them  for  correction  cause  delay  in  the  issuance  of  our  reports. 
Hereafter  however,  we  shall  issue  our  reports  promptly,  and  the  members  of 
each  D  will  then  be  able  to  see  whether  or  not  their  officers  are  prompt.  If  but 
one  D  has  its  report  in  Y.’s  hands,  the  next  term  report  will  be  issued  when 
due  containing  the  report  of  only  that  one,  and  the  others  will  be  held  over 
until  the  next  term.  It  is  as  easy  to  do  business  systematically  as  loosely  it 
officers  will  but  give  a  little  attention  to  their  sworn  duties.  This  notice  is  given 
in  no  spirit  of  complaint  or  unkindness.  W e  desire  to  forget  the  little  short- 
comings  of  the  past,  as  we  well  may  when  we  know  the  general  fidelity  with 
which”  duties  have  been  performed,  and  we  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
failures  in  the  future.  It  is  to  save  officers  from  the  humiliation  and 
censure  which  would  follow  the  omission  of  their  D.’s  in  future  reports, 
that  this  notice  is  so  publicly  given  to  the  organisation.  As  a  large 
number  of  new  D.’s  have  been  organised  since  the  last  directory  was  ssued 
and  as  there  will  doubtless  be  many  changes  in  the  officers  of  the  old  D  s,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  year’s  Directory  be  not  unnecessarily 
delayed  a  single  day.  The  newly  elected  S.  G.’s  and  J.  G.’s  of  each  D.  are 
hereby  instructed  to  send  to  Y.  within  24  hours  after  their  election  their  full 
names  and  Post  Office  addresses,  with  the  correct  D.  number,  the  public  name 
of  the  D  ,  and  the  times  and  place  of  its  meetings.  The  failure  to  comply  with 
this  order  may  cause  the  omission  of  the  D.  from  the  new  Directory,  as  we  are 

determined  that  it  shall  be  issued  without  delay. 

“  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 

X.  &Y.  F.C.  Y.C. 


44  157  Now  I  want  to  ask  you,  please,  an  important  thing  about  this.  You 
remember  that  you  were  asked  by  Mr.  Parnell,  as  you  said  yesterday,  to  get  Devoy  or 

Sullivan  to  come  to  Europe  ? — Yes.  .  ,  ,  -p.  Q  i-.-  „ 

44  158.  And  vou  detailed  yesterday  the  conversations  you  had  with  Devoy,  Sullivan, 

and  Hynes  upon  the  point.  Do  you  know  whether  Sullivan  did  go  ?— Yes,  he  came  to 
this  country. 

41.159.  In  what  year?— In  the  year. 

44.160.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Does  he  know  ? — Yes,  I  know.  , 

44J61.  {The  Attorney- General.)  What  year,  if  you  please? — He  came  m  the  year 

1882 

441 62.  Did  you  see  Sullivan  both  before  and  after  his  return  ? — Yes. 

44,163.  Do  you  remember  how  long  he  was  away  ? — I  could  not  state.  1  |can  tell 

vou  how  lone:  he  was  away  from  Chicago.  .  _ 

1  44  164.  About  how  long  away  from  Chicago  ? — I  must  explain  that  when  gentlemen 

of  that  kind  leave  Chicago,  and  come  to  this  country,  they  take  a  trip  to  Florida. 
44,165.  All  I  want  to  know  is  how  long  he  was  away  from  Chicago,  as  near  as  you 

can  recollect  ?— Something  over  two 

44  166.  Before  he  left  had  you  any  conversation  with  him  with  reference  to  the 
subject  which  had  been  your  special  care,  as  you  described  this  morning.  JNot 

immediately  before  his  leaving.  . 

44.167.  How  long  before  ? — Nothing  later  than  the  last  of  June. 

44.168.  The  last  of  June  1882  ? — Yes. 

44.169.  Was  that  before  he.  left?— Yes.  ,  ,  ,  „ 

41.170.  What  did  Sullivan  say  to  you  with  reference  to  that  subject  before  he  left  . 
_ That  the  proposal  that  he  would  make  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

44  171.  Did  he  say  anything  more  before  he  left ;  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to 
his  visit  to  England.  That  is  the  point  I  am  upon  at  present?— No,  he  did  not  speak 
with  reference  to  his  visit  to  England. 

44,172.  What  did  your  conversation  have  reference  to  ? — To  a  general  conversation 
I  had  with  him  on  the  last  day  of  June.  _ 
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44.173.  It  cannot  have  begun  like  that.  Cannot  you  recollect  anything  more  he  said 
than  that  ? — The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  did  not  make  any  mention  to  me  of  his 
coming. 

44.174.  Did  you  know  he  was  going  to  this  side  of  the  water,  or  not  ? — I  knew  he 
was  coming  to  this  side  of  the  water. 

44.175.  From  himself? — No. 

44.176.  How  did  you  know  then  ? — Through  the  underground  telegraph. 

44.177.  Did  you  see  him  after  his  return  ? — Yes. 

44.178.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  underground  telegraph? — Through  associating 
with  those  who  had  the  confidence  of  those  who  knew  everything  that  was  transpiring 
that  I  did  not  know  myself. 

44.179.  You  were  endeavouring  to  gain  information  through  any  channel  you  could  ? 
— Through  every  channel. 

44.180.  Did  you  see  Sullivan  after  his  return  ? — I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
personally  what  he  left.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  personally  that  he  came  back ; 
but  as  to  his  intention  at  the  time  he  was  leaving  my  information  depends  upon  other 
persons,  and  not  on  my  own  knowledge. 

44.181.  Did  you  see  him  after  his  return  ? — Ye3. 

44.182.  Confining  your  attention  to  the  subject  matter  which  you  had  previously 
discussed  with  him,  and  which  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion  as  you  have  sworn  in 
England,  what  did  he  tell  you  as  to  what  he  had  done  ;  first  did  he  tell  you  where  he 
had  been  to  ? — No  ;  he  entered  into  no  details  at  that  time. 

44.183.  Did  he  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

44.184.  Wrhen? — In  the  year  1883.  a 

44.185.  What  time  in  1883  ? — In  the  month  of  February ;  no,  later  than  Februarw^ 
in  the  month  of  May.  On  the  23rd  of  May  1883,  I  think. 

44.186.  With  reference  to  his  visit  to  this  side  of  the  water,  what  did  he  say  ? — Am 
I  to  confine  myself  to  what  he  said  ? 

44.187.  With  reference  to  bis  visit  to  this  side  of  the  water, 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  ask  your  Lordship’s  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  evidence.  This 
is  a  person  with  whom,  according  to  his  statement,  he  was  authorised  to  communicate 
with  more  or  less  definite  object ;  what  was  done  by  this  gentleman  to  carry  out  these 
instructions  may  be,  I  quite  agree,  evidence.  Your  Lordships  have,  at  least  thought 
it  right  to  admit  that,  but  we  have  got  away  from  that ;  he  has  seen  this  gentle¬ 
man,  and  he  has  accomplished  his  so-called  mission.  The  thing  is  all  over.  Now,  we 
are  to  have  second  or  third  hand  an  alleged  conversation  with  Mr.  Sullivan,  introducing 
I  know  not  what  names,  and  stating  I  do  not  know  what  plans.  I  respectfully  submit 
it  cannot  be  evidence. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  should  just  like  to  add  this.  The  ground  upon  which,  as  I  appre¬ 
hend,  your  Lordships  have  admitted  the  previous  evidence  is  this,  that  according  to 
this  gentleman’s  statement  Mr.  Parnell  gave  him  an  express  mission  to  America, °and 
anything  that  he  said  in  the  alleged  furtherance  of  that  mission  your  Lordships  have 
admitted,  and  of  course  we  do  not  dispute  the  ruling;  but  what  is  the  state  of  things 
now  the  mission  has  been  accomplished  ?  The  alleged  rapprochement ,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  has  been  brought  about,  and  Sullivan  is  now  going  to  Europe,  and  indeed 
has  been  to  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  conduct  by  this  gentleman  of  the 
negotiations  with  which  Mr.  Parnell  entrusted  him.  The  Attorney-General  is  now 
seeking  to  bring  in  evidence  what  Sullivan  said,  after  he  came  back  from  Europe,  to 
this  man  after  this  man’s  authority,  if  ho  ever  had  any,  has  been  completely  exhausted, 
and  when  Sullivan’s  statement  could  have  no  more  validity  than  any  statement  to  a 
third  person,  to  a  person  not  interested  in  the  matter,  as  to  what  had  been  done  to 
somebody  else  nine  months  after  the  event. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  For  the  purpose  we  are  considering,  there  is  no  such  tiling 
as  this  determination  of  agency.  The  thing  stands  in  this  way  ;  We  allege  there  is 
this  conspiracy  being  worked  by  various  agencies.  Upon  that  point  the  evidence  of 

this  witness  at  present  must  be  taken  to  be  the  foundation,  unless  it  is  displaced _ it 

must  be  taken  to  be  the  foundation  upon  which  the  facts  are  to  be  presumed.  Clearly 
that  is  sufficiently  admissible,  otherwise  we  should  not  get  at  it  at  all,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  more  than  once.  The  instructions  were  that  he  was  to  endeavour  to  do  his 
best  to  promote  a  certain  object.  There  is  no  withdrawal  of  any  action  on 
his  part — there  is  no  statement  that  ho  is  no  longer  to  act;  there  is  no  such 
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rh'ng  as  a  determination  of  the  agency;  he  was  requested  to  see  a  number  of 
people,  and  get  some  of  them  to  come  to  Europe,  but  there  was  no  suggestion 
that  he  was  to  do  nothing  more,  and,  further  than  that,  if  he  was  to  do  that, 
which  the  person  who  gave  the  original  instructions  to  him  wished,  it  was  part 
of  his  duty  to  see  whether  the  thing  had  been  carried  out  or  not;  and  upon 
the  ground  your  Lordships  put  yesterday,  that  a  report  by  a  prominent  member  acting 
in  this  case  on  instructions,  as  to  what  had  been  in  fact  done,  would  be  just  as  much 
an  act  done  in  furtherance  of  a  general  object  as  if  it  was  stated  to  have  been  done  by 
the  man  who  himself  did  it ;  and,  therefore,  I  submit  that  whether  it  be  regarded  on 
the  very  narrow  ground  to  which  my  friends  seek  to  confine  it,  namely,  particular 
agencv  on  a  particular  occasion ;  you  have  this  man’s  position  continuing  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  withdrawal,  no  suggestion  of  altering  the  confidential  position  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  you  have  got  his  communications  with  the  persons  with  whom  he 
was  desired  to  communicate,  and  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  it  cannot  be  alleged  that 
there  is  a  hard  and  fast  line  to  be  drawn  upon  this  so-called  agency,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  being  part  of  his  duty  to  find  out  by  conversations  with  one  of  the  persons  who 
made  the  communication  whether  or  not  the  purpose  had  been  effected,  which  was  to 
maintain  and  carry  out  the  alliance  which  Mr.  Parnell  desired  to  be  continued  on  a 
better  footing  than  it  had  previously  existed.  I  therefore  submit  that  whether  it  be 
regarded  with  reference  to  the  general  statement  made  as  to  the  acts  of  persons  all 
working  together  in  furtherance  of  a  general  conspiracy  that  the  statements  of  anyone 
of  those  persons  implicated  in  that  conspiracy  are  evidence.  . 

(The  President.)  We  think  there  is  a  very  clearly  defined  line  as  to  this.  Certainly 
anythino-  which  they  agree  upon  together  in  furtherance  of  a  joint  object  is  admissible 
in  evidence,  and  that,  whether  it  be  by  words  or  deeds,  but  when  the  evidence  takes  this 
form  that  one  of  the  conspirators  make  a  statement  of  something  which  has  occurred, 
which  would  affect  himself  and  others,  that  is  is  not  admissible. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  X  quite  understand,  and  I  think  I  have  shown  by  the 
questions  I  have  put,  that  I  have  been  able  to  appreciate  your  Lordship’s  ruling— it 
was  with  reference  to  the  matters  which  were  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
general  object  in  this  particular  case,  a  particular  branch  of  the  general  object.  Of 
course  if  there  was  mere  conversation  not  only  should  I  not  have  pressed  it,  but  1 
should  not  have  put  it,  but  I  am  dealing  with  this  which  may  be  taken  to  be  a  report 
to  one  of  the  agent3  by  another  of  the  events  as  to  an  act  done. 

(The  President.)  Of  what  had  been  done.  .  ' 

( The  Attorney-General)  Of  what  had  been  done,  in  pursuance  of  directions,  and  ot 
course  when  I  say  that  the  future  action  weuld  depend,  or  might  depend,  on  such  report 

made. 

(The  President.)  If  that  were  shown. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Supposing  that  Mr.  Sullivan  had  said,  “I  have  been  able  to 
“  do  nothing  ;  you  must  get  Haynes  to  work,  or  Derry  to  work.  I  submit  that  it 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  doctrine  that  because  my  learned  friends  desire  to  say 
from  their  point  of  view,  not  founded  upon  evidence,  the  duty  that  this  gentleman 
undertook  had  deb  Trained  because  some  of  the  people  had  gone,  and  therefore  there 
were  no  reports  of  whether  his  efforts  had  been  successful,  would  be  admissible.  I 
should  put  it  upon  this,  any  report  made  by  people  so  connected  to  show  the  success 
or  failure  of  what  might  lead  to  further  action  would  be  admissible,  and  especially 
when  you  are  inquiring  into  what  you  allege  to  be  an  organisation  which  we  suggest 
was  working  with  one  common  object. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  m  order,  my  Lords,  but  my  learned 
friend  at  the  conclusion  of  his  observations  has  suggested  something  wholly  different 
from  the  question  he  is  putting.  At  present  he  has  laid  no  foundation  It  would  be 
open  to  him  to  ask,  ‘"In  consequence  of  a  conversation  did  you  do  something?  I  hat 
is  not  the  way  in  which  he  proposes  to  put  the  question.  I  may  remind  your  Lordship 
that  the  witness  in  the  box  said  yesterday,  that  lie  dated  what  he  called  the  under¬ 
standing  I  think  he  used  an  alternative  expression,  but  that  he  dated  that  under¬ 
standing  as  having  taken  place  and  being  completed  at  the  meeting,  which  he  has 
already  referred  to  of  August  1881. 

(The  President.)  In  its  present  form  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  quesuon  is  not 
admissible. 
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(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon  for  one  moment.  May  I  suggest 
that  the  witness  leaves  the  court. 

( The  President.)  Yes.  ( The  witness  left  the  court.) 

( The  President.)  If  the  question  were  put  in  the  form  to  elict  an  answer,  to  this 
effect — was  any  arrangement  came  to  as  to  something  to  be  done  in  the  future  ;  then 
it  is  obvious  that  the  statement  of  what  had  occurred  might  legitimately  form  a  part 
of  the  answer  to  such  a  question,  and  if  the  Attorney- General  sees  his  way  to  putting 
the  question  in  that  form,  to  elicit  whether  it  was  with  a  view  of  anything  to  be  done 
in  the  future,  then  it  is  probable  that  that  would  make  his  statement  of  what  had 
occurred,  leading  up  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  future,  admissible.  (The  witness 
returned  to  the  box.) 

44.188.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  At  your  interview  with  Sullivan  had  you  any 
conversation  with  him  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  plan  to  be  carried  out  in  future,  in 
connexion  with  warfare? — Yes. 

44.189.  In  discussing  the  plan  with  you  of  what  was  to  be  carried  out,  did  he  refer 
to  what  had  passed  on  this  side  of  the  water? — With  whom. 

44.190.  With  any  of  the  leaders  on  this  side  of  the  water.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
same  interview  that  I  referred  to,  and  I  think  you  fixed  the  date  as  May  1883  if  I 
recollect  rightly. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  he  said  it  was  February  1883,  and  then  he  corrected  it  to  the 
23rd  of  May  1883.  t 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  said  May-lSS3  amaoment  ago. 

( The  Witness.)  Yes,  he  discussed  at  this  date  what  was~to  be  the  future  policy  so 
far  as  active  warfare  was  concerned. 

44.191.  Did  he  on  that  same  occasion  in  discussing  this,  refer  to  what  had  passed 
when  he  was  in  Paris  ? — It  occurred  during  the  same  day. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  take  the  last  part  first,  with  pleasure  that  I  submit 
to  your  Lordships  that  it  is  directly  material. 

44.192.  (The  President.)  During  the  same  day,  was  it  a  part  of  the  same  conversation, 
the  same  negociation,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it  ? — Permit  me  to  explain.  I 
received  a  personal  invitation  from  Alexander  Sullivan  to  accompany  him  to  a  public 
demonstration  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  I  travelled  to  Milwaukee  and  returned  with 
Sullivan,  stayed  with  him  that  same  night  at  the  same  hotel,  and  a  series  of  conversations 
took  place  during  our  trip  to  Milwaukee,  and  during  our  travelling  on  the  cars. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Probably  it  would  be  better  that  I  should  first  get  what  is 
clearly  admissible.  I  want  to  follow  out  loyally  your  Lordships  ruling. 

44.193.  What  did  he  say  with  regard  to  the  future  policy  of  the  organisation? — He 
mentioned  respecting  what  had  been  done  first. 

44.194.  What  did  he  say.  I  mean  the  substance  of  what  he  said  ? — So  far  as  the 
failure  and  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Gallagher  at  that  time,  he  said  that  in  future  men 
would  be  chosen  for  the  work,  who  would  not  go  beyond  their  order  as  Dr.  Gallagher 
had  done.  I  inquired  of  him  in  what  way.  He  answered  me  that  the  Dr.  disobeyed 
instructions  and  gave  himself  away.  That  he  got  in  with  some  of  Rossa’s  men  who 
who  told  Tim  McDermott,  who  informed  the  Government. 

44.195.  What  further  did  he  say  ? — He  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  to  continue 
sending  over  money  from  the  other  side  and  to  continue  the  active  policy.  May  I 
state,  my  Lord,  what  he  said  in  reference  to  it  ? 

44.196.  (The  President.)  What  was  to  be  done? — Must  I  confine  my  statement 
entirely  to  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  is  the  present  inquiry. 

44.197.  (The  Attorney-General.)  He  said  he  intended  to  continue  sending  money 
over  -  for  what  purpose  ? — For  the  continuation  of  the  act  of  warfare,  the  dynamite 
campaign. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lords,  I  shall  prove  the  date  of  Gallagher’s  arrest  to 
have  been  the  3rd  April  1883. 

"44,198.  Now  di(J  Tib '  ((To  not  an^fff  for  the  moment)  in  connexion  with  that 
discussion  as  to  what  was  going  to  be  done  in  future,  refer  to  anything  that  had  passed 
in  Paris  ? — He  stated  that  he  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  organisation, 
on  this  side,  in  Paris.  He  did  not  give  me  at  that  tune  any  details  of  that  meeting. 

44,199.  Did  he  at  any  time? — He  gave  me  to  understand  in  general  terms. 
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44  200.  Did  lio  at  any  time  give  you  the  detail  of  what  passed  at  that  meeting.  I 

mean  the  substance  of  what  passed  at  that  meeting  ?  No,  only  in  general  terms 

personally. 

[The  President.)  He  does  not  connect  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  at  present  press  it  until  I  can  see  what  further  may 

come  to  it.  ,  ,  £ 

44,201.  Now  I  am  obliged  to  go  back  if  you  please.  Did  you  receive  circular  of 

April  1882  [ handing  same  to  witness ].  Did  you  receive  that  ?— Yes.  • 

(The  Attorney-General.)  This,  my  Lords,  is  “  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  V.L., 

“  April  1882.” 

(ISir  G.  Bussell.)  It  is  dated  back,  obviously,  not  at  the  same  time,  or  with  the  same 

•jp]^ 

4*4  202.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  receive  it  in  April  1882?— I  received  it. 

44’, 203.  Who  put  that  April  1882  on  it? — Myself,  but  the  circular  was  not  dated. 

44^204.  You  put  that  April  1882  on  it  yourself? — Yres,  I  received  it  during  that 

month. 

(The  Attorney-General.) 

“  To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Y.C. — 

“  D.’s  of  the  Y.C.  are  requested  to  at  once  adopt  or  organise  as  most  practical 
“  without  expense  to  the  V.C.  a  military  organisation  in  that  arm  of  the  service— 

«  land  or  naval — most  available  to  the  local  organisation,  each  according  to  its 
“  own  facilities  and  the  topography  of  land  and  water  in  the  vicinity,  rifle  clubs, 

«  target  clubs,  signal  corps,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  naval  clubs  where  available. 

“  A  few  days  field  service  should  be  adopted  from  9  to  9,  and  every  means  taken 
“  of  instructing  the  members  in  military  operations. 

«  It  is  also  requested  that  picnics,  excursions,  &c.  during  the  coming  summer 
«  months  should  be  made  available  for  increasing  the  ‘  Plough  ’  fund.” 

44,205.  I  think  you  have  answered  before,  “  Plough  fund  ”  is  the  arms  fund  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  .  .  . 

«  Every  D.  in  the  country  should  make  arrangements  to  give  a  picnic,  ex- 

“  cursion,  or  entertainment  on  the  4th  July  with  the  double  view  of  appropriately 
“  celebrating  American  independence,  and  aiding  the  funds  of  the  organisation. 
«  As  far  as  possible  good  speakers  should  be  procured,  and  the  principles  of  our 
“  holy  cause  taught  and  advanced  among  the  people.  In  recommending  this 
«  suggestion  the  F.C.  take  occasion  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Y.C.  for  the  great 
“  progress  made  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  organisation,  and  the  admirable 
“  and  clock-like  manner  in  which  the  Emmet  celebration  was  carried  out  all  over 
«  the  country.  Our  members  are  greater  than  ever  before.  Our  resources  aie 
“  greater,  and  our  prospects  of  success  are  brighter,  the  spirit  and  fortitude  of  the 
»  order  is  firmer  and  higher  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  we  ask  you  to  press  on  the 
“  glorious  work  with  the  same  lofty  courage  and  intense  devotion  that  has  hereto- 

“  fore  marked  y°Ur  6TCry  eff0rt'  •  Yours,  D.H.  F.C.V.C.” 

Amount  received  special  arms  fund,  from  February  12th  :to  March  13th  8946™. 

,,  March  13th  to  April  15th  -  #l,b5w  . 

Amount  realised  for  by  raffle  of  Winchester  Pifle  donated  by  Alexander 

ri  jfroUU. 

Sullivan  ™  , 

44 908.  Did  you  receive  in  October  1882  another  circular?  Did  you  receive  that 
[handing  same  to  witness ]  and  in  what  month  did  you  receive  it?— On  the  24th 

October. 

44.207.  1882?— Yes.  T1  ^  ,  , 

44.208.  I  will  read  from  the  original.  I  have  not  a  complete  copy. 

( The  President.)  Have  you  not  this  in  print  at  all  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  only  part  of  it.  _  .  ,  ,, 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  will  read  what  you  have  not  m  print  if  you  will  read  what  you 

have  in  print. 

(The  Attorney-General,)  ,  ., 

“  In  view  of  preparatory  work  now  being  conducted  by  the  K.D.  we  deem  it 

“  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  organisation  for  an  immediate  and  special  effort  to 
«  strengthen  the  hands  of  that  body.  We  ask  every  D.  in  the  organisation  to 
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“  endeavour  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  five  dollars  per  member,  and  to  have  that 

“  sum  in  the  hands  of  Z.  subject  to  the  order  of  the  R«D.  within  3]3  days.  "We 

*•  know  that  there  are  many  brothers,  who  cannot  afford  to  give  5  dollars,  bu  t 
we  also  know  there  are  many  who  can  afford  to  give  many  times  that  sum,  and 
who  donate  large  sums  in  public  places.  "We  trust  therefore  that  the  aggregate 
«  of  large  and  small  sums  given  in  response  to  this  call  will  equal  an  average  of 
“  5  dollars  per  man,  and  we  beg  to  say  that  the  poor  man  who  has  to  struggle  for 
“  pig  daily  bread,  and  who  gives  but  one  dollar  is  entitled  to  as  much  respect  and 
«•  gratitude  as  bis  more  fortunately  situated  brother  who  gives  a  larger  sum.  Nor 
“  do  we  desire  any  member  to  give  a  cent,  who  wants  to  know  just  what  is  to  be 

“  done,  and  how,  when,  and  where  it  is  to  be  done.  Neither  will  v  o 

“  make  any  bombastic  promise  that  within  any  time  definite  the  world 
•«  will  be  startled,  because  this  is  the  golden  opportunity.  There  are  no 

“  more  useful  asses  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  than  those  who  imagine 

“  they  are  serving  our  cause  by  clamouring  for  immediate  action,  and 

“  preaching  in  the  side  walks  about  the  opportuneness  of  the  present  moment. 

“  Such  talk  retards  our  action,  and  the  man  is  not  a  revolutionist  who  does 
“  not  know  so  palpable  a  truth.  If  every  revolutionist  in  his  public 
“  utterances  while  preaching  tbe  right  to  do  something  would  lament  that  there 
“  was  no  prospect  of  anything  now  being  done,  much  less  vigdance  would  be 
“  exercised  by  the  enemy  and  much  work  could  be  done  cheaply,  without 

“  expectation  or  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  which  is  now  by  oui 

“  senseless  clamour  rendered  next  to  impossible.  We  should  learn  a  lesson  from 
“  the  Russian  revolutionists.  They  recently  allowed  the  impression  to  geu 
“  abroad  that  their  organisation  was  crushed,  yet  the  first  bridge  over  which  the 
“  Emperor  crossed  was  destroyed,  and  the  Emperor  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 

“  If  the  men  in  charge  of  our  movement  are  to  accomplish  results  satisfactory  to 
“  you  and  to  themselves  and  advantageous  to  the  common  cause,  they  must  be 
“  allowed  to  do  so  without  the  stupid  clamour  of  men  who  have  been  boasting  of 
“  action  and  demanding  action  all  their  lives,  but  who  never  acted  either  to  their 
“  country’s  advantage  or  to  their  enemy  s  injury.  .  .  ... 

et  In  the  mam  the  members  of  the  V.C.  have  exhibited  a  patience,  a  c.iscipline 
“  and  a  loyalty  which  at  once  establish  hope,  confidence,  and  gratitude  in  our 
“  hearts.  The  organisation  was  never  in  such  good  discipline  ;  although  at  places 
“  officers  have  been  negligent  in  their  reports  and  correspondence,  our  growth 
“  has  been  steady  and  healthy.  Since  the  last  circular  was  issued  new  D’s.  have 
“  been  organised  in  the  following  places.  Tombstone,  Arizona,  Wankesa,  and 
“  Oconomowoo  Wisconsin,  Sangerties,  Courtland,  AVaverly,  Bingliampton,  AVolls- 
“  ville,  Lockport,  Brooklyn,  Balston  Spa,  and  Rochester,  N.Y.  Portland,  Oregon, 
“  Providence,  R.J.  New  Brunswick  and  Camden.  N.J.  Buena  Vista  and  South 
“  Pueblo,  Col.  Birmingham  and  Montgomery,  Ala,  Grafton  and  Lead  City.  Dakota, 
“  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  (3)  Germantown,  Carbondale,  Bradford,  Johnstown, 
“  and  Irwin  Station,  Penna.  Macon,  Augusta,  and  Savannah,  Georgia.  Hancock 
“  Ispennings,  Mich.  Nangaluck  Meriden,  Portland.  Norwalk,  New  London, 
“  Rockville,  Pognonock,  Tliomaston  and  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.  Maynard  and 
“  Wareham,  Mass.  Franklin  Falls,  New  Hampshire.  Charleston,  S.C. 
“  Wheeling,  A.Va.  Georgetown,  N.  Mexico.  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Clinton, 
“  Iowa,  and  old  ones  have  been  reorganised  in  the  following  places.  Vallego, 
“  Cal.  ’  New  Oreleans,  La.  Mobile,  Ala.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Chester,  Bryn.  Maur 
“  Olyphant,  Avantzd ale,  and  Braddock,  Penn.  Richmond,  Va.  Frostburgh  And.  ; 
“  and  Colchester,  Conn.  The  work  of  increasing  the  special  fund  has  been 
“  pushed  with  vigour  m  some  places,  although  much  neglected  in  otheis. 

44,209  ( The  Attorney -General)  What  was  the  special  fund  ?— For  carrying  on  the 
dynamite  campaign. 

44,210.  You  mean  a  fund  for  carrying  that  out  ? — Specially  for  that  purpose. 

44  211:  “We  have  to  acknowledge  recently  such  handsome  sums  as  $400 
“  from’  D.  64,  San  Francisco;  $108'°  from  D.  144,  Denver;  $820  from  D.  391, 
“  Leadvillo  ;  $270  from  D.  245,  Oakland,  Cal.;  $  from  D.  148,  Vallejo,  C  d.  ; 
“  $  from  D.  556,  Tombstone,  Arizona;  $  760U  from  Bodio,  Cal.;  $1<;0M’  from 
“  D.  523,  Moline,  Ill.  ;  $100"°  (4th  subscription)  from  D.  40,  and  $200°"  (3rd 

“  subscription)  from  D.  125,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  $1/0  )  from  D.  90,  Chicago,  111.  , 
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“  $100°°  from  D.  269,  Ansoma,  Conn. ;  $100°°from  D.  262,  Trenton,  N.J. ;  $11 800 
“  from  D.  440,  Utica,  N.Y. ;  $164  from  D.  393,  Auburn,  and  $162  from  D.  441, 

“  Syracuse,  N.Y.  ;  $15OO90as  the  result  of  a  demonstration  by  D.’s  1«9,  217,  218, 

“  220,  265,  269,  309,  310,  348,  359,  361,  382,  419,  and  496,  of  Luzerne  and 
“  Lackan  and  Cos.,  Penn. ;  90’°  from  D.’s  200,  244,  and  423,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  ; 

“  $3, 000°°,  the  joint  efforts  of  D.’s  16,96,117,  and  458,  of  Chicago,  Ill.;  and 
“  $1,00650  from  D.’s  14  and  327,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“  These  demonstrations,  we  believe,  have  done  much  more  good  than  the 
“  raising  of  money,  desirable  and  essential  as  that  work  is  ;  they  have  brought  the 
“  brothers  of  several  D.’s  together  to  exchange  views  and  to  form  pleasant  and 
“  useful  relationships  ;  they  have  given  opportunities  to  appeal  to  the  hearts  of 
“  those  outside  our  ranks,  to  talk  to  those  who  may  take  our  places,  if  those 
“  places  are  to  be  filled  after  our  days,  and  to  interest  the  mothers,  who.  so 
“  largely  aid  in  forming  the  thoughts  and  principles  of  the  rising  generation. 

“  At  a  recent  reunion  of  the  Chicago  D.’s  16,  96, 117,  and  458,  the  delegates  to 
“  the  last  Convention  from  thost  D.’s  were  directed  to  urge  upon  us  the  necessity 
‘  of  appealing  to  you  not  to  neglect  the  duty  of  teaching  your  sons  and 
“  daughters  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  and  their  duty  to  labour  for 
“  it.  °The  Chicago  brothers  are  right.  Every  J  s  j  t  i  (Irish)  should  have 
“  J  s  g  t  i  history,  and  J  s  j  t  i  poetry  on  its  shelves.  Every  J  s  j  t  i  growing  up 
“  should  be  so  taught  that  each  one  would  hate  our  oppressor,  and  feel  it  an 
“  obligation  to  right  our  wrongs.  Too  many  of  the  younger  generation  are 
“  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  the  history  of  their  Motherland,  and  alas !  many  of 
“  them  have  so  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  the  enemy’s  literature  that  they  are 
“  ashamed  to  acknowledge  who  and  what  they  are.  lo  remedy  this  condition  of 
“  things,  to  educate  young  and  old  in  our  cause,  to  inspire  all  with  affection  for  that 
“  sacred  cause,  to  see  that  our  songs  are  sung,  our  traditions  related,  our  wrongs 
“  exposed  in  every  household  over  which  we  have  control  or  influence,  to  make 
“  everyone  with  our  blood  in  his  or  her  veins,  one  with  us  in  sympathies  and  in 
“  actions,  all  these  are  as  much  as  our  duty,  as  the  placing  of  ploughs  where  our 
“  farmers  can  use  them.  We  beg  of  each  man  in  the  Y.C.  to  resolve  faithfully 
“  to  perform  these  duties.  Try  to  get  our  whole  people  aroused,  interested, 
“  instructed,  and  united.  Let  every  neighbourhood  have  those  in  its  midst  who 
“  Can  and  will  correct  false  statements,  whether  promulgated  against  us  and  our 
“  purposes  from  pulpit,  press,  or  rostrum.  Let  our  families  be  so  taught  to  hate 
“  our  oppressor  that  they  will  feel  it  a  disgrace  to  wear  goods  made  by  the  enemy, 
“  or  in  any  way  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  aid  the  enemy  s  progress  either  in 
“  mercantile  or  political  movements.  This  subject  you  cannot,  consider  too 
“  carefully  or  too  seriously.  The  duties  following  its  consideration  you  cannot 
“  perform  too  thoroughly  or  too  expeditiously.  We  commend  these  duties  to  you 

“  with  heartfelt  earnestness.  } 

«  We  are  in  receipt  of  several  communications  from  D.’s,  some  of  them  being 
“  acccompanied  with  resolutions  requesting  the  F.C.  to  take  full  control  of  the 
“  National  Fund,  originally  called  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  In  answer,  we  diiect 
“  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Convention.  That  body  the  power 
“  which  created  us — by  an  overwhelming  vote,  decided  that  it  would  have  nothing 
“  to  do  with  controlling  the  fund  in  question.  We  will  be  governed  by  that 
“  decision.  Since  the  Convention  a  discussion  has  been  carried  on  througn  the 
“  public  press  concerning  this  fund.  If  we  were  now  to  take. the  fund,  the 
“  organisation  would  become  an  object  of  attack,  newspaper  criticism,  and  public 
“  investigation.  We  would  not  care  to  take  the  responsibility  of  putting  the 
“  organisation  in  that  position,  even  if  the  remainder  oE  the  fund  were  offered  to 
“  us.  If  the  policy  of  the  Y.C.  in  relation  to  that  matter  is  to  be  changed,  the 
“  change  must  be  made  by  your  Convention.  Many  of  the  communications  upon 
“  this  subject  also  request  us  to  suppress  the  unseemly  newspaper  discussions 
“  concerning  this  fund,  and  to  prevent  papers  holding  our  views  from  descending 
“  to  personal  quarrels  in  place  of  remaining  on  the  higher  ground  of  principle. 
“  We  respectfully  inform  the  writers  of  such  letters  that  the  F.C.  control  no 
“  newspaper,  support  none,  and  have  no  newspaper  organs.  Our  only  method  of 
“  speaking  is  through  or  by  circulars  through  the  D.’s.  The  brothers  who  are  dis- 
“  pleased  with  the  course  of  papers,  should  make  their  names  known  to  the  editors 
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“  of  those  papers.  Coming  from  subscribers  such  views  would  be  more  potent  than 
any  words  from  us  would  be.  ^Ve  should  say,  m  justice  to  ourselves,  however, 
“  that  we  do  most  sincerely  deprecate  those  personal  quarrels  and  the  public 
ti  disgrace  to  our  cause  which  follows  them,  and  we  hereby  m  the  only  manner, 
“  and  through  the  only  channel  we  can  communicate,  appeal  to  all  brothers  who 
<$  publish  newspapers  to  avoid  personalities,  and  to  endea^  our  to  lift  the  cause  to 
«  a  higher  plane— one  that  will  be  more  likely  to  edify  ourselves,  and  to  dignify 
44  our  position  m  the  eyes  of  the  world.  AVe  are  in  constant  receipt  of  inquiries 
“  about  military  organisations  connected  with  the  D.’s.  There  are  a  few  large 
“  cities  where  the  maintenance  of  a  military  may  be  prudent.  Generally  it  is  a 
“  mistake  to  attempt  such  organisations.  I  he  cost  of  arms,  unifoims,  flags,  hall 
“  rent,  and  other  expenses  could  be  used  much  more  advantageously.  It  is  much 
“  better  for  our  men  to  join  the  State  Militia,  where  they  receive  the  best  instruc- 
<(  tion,  uniforms,  and  arms  without  cost,  and  where  they  aie  compelled  to  obey 
“  orders  and  become  disciplined.  In  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  join  the 
“  State  Militia,  the  men  without  going  to  the  expense  of  supporting  companies, 
“  can  practice  target  shooting,  and  in  other  respects  make  themselves  useful.  In 
“  many  of  the  mining  and  other  regions,  they  can  acquire  knowledge  of  the  use  and 
“  preparation  of  certain  articles  of  modern  warfare.  Such  knowledge  would  make 
“  these  men  of  value  to  the  cause  in  the  practical  work  which  some  day  it  must 
“  undertake.  A  very  large  number  of  the  brothers  who  want  something  done 
“  might  profitably  engage  in  learning  how  to  do  something.  When  they  have 
“  learned,  let  them  report  to  their  T.  G.  what  experience  and  what  practical 
44  knowledge  they  have,  and  upon  how  short  a  notice  their  services  can  be  had  by 
44  the  Y.C.  This  course  will  make  the  doing  of  something,  within  the  possibilities. 
44  We  encourage  the  desire  to  acquire  military  knowledge.  We  discourage  the  for- 
44  mation  of  independent  companies,  with  the  great  expense  incident  thereto.  But 
*•  where  companies  are  in  existence,  and  the  expenses  already  alluded  to  have  been 
44  incurred,  it  is  well  to  keep  them  alive  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  outlay.  Men 
44  in  the  neighbourhood  of  regular  troops  who  are  anxious  to  become  useful  can 
“  gratifv  their  desire  by  prudent  observation,  and  often  can  get  instructions  from 
44  those  in  the  army,  whom,  with  little  effort,  they  can  make  members  of  the  Y.C. 
44  In  joining  the  State  Militia,  we  also  suggest  that  our  men,  without  attracting 
44  or  appearing  to  be  intimate,  endeavour  to  work  together,  and  secure  the  election 
44  of  competent  brothers  as  officers,  so  that  the  organisation  may  have  the  benefit  of 
44  the  experience  of  men  in  all  positions.  We  beseech  you  to  spare  no  effort  to 
44  strengthen  the  organisation  and  to  enlarge  its  special  fund.  That  you  have 
“  acted  generously  in  the  past,  that  you  have  made  sacrifices,  if  to  serve 
44  one’s  country  can  be  called  a  sacrifice,  we  well  know,  but  remember  that  while 
44  as  a  rule  you  are  called  upon  merely  to  deprive  yourselves  of  some  pleasure  or 
44  luxury,  there  are  those  of  us  who  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  whose 
44  labours,  if  at  any  moment  discovered,  would  lead  to  their  destruction. 

The  only  promise  we  can  make — the  only  information  we  can  give,  is  that 
44  we  and  those  with  whom  we  are  associated,  are  trying  with  Gods  aid  faithfully 
44  to  discharge  our  duties,  and  that  we  believe  the  movements  we  are  now  com 
“  ducting  will  result  beneficially,  and  v\  ill  meet  with  your  fullest  approbation. 

Respectfully  and  fraternally, 

X.  F.  C.  Y.C. 

Y.  F.  C.  VC.” 

You  observe  there  44  there  are  those  of  us  who  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
44  whose  labours,  if  at  any  moment  discovered,  would  lead  to  their  destruction  what 
did  you  understand  that  as  referring  to? 

( The  President.)  It  is  nothing  specific. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  speaks  for  itself,  I  think. 

( The  President.)  It  is  not  anything  that  requires  a  statement  of  what  it  specifically 
means.  Wo  must  draw  our  own  inference. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Very  well,  my  Lord. 

[The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 
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44,212.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Major  Le  Caron,  do  you  remember  in  February 
1883  baying  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Clingen  ? — Yes. 

44  213.  Did  you  hear  at  that  time  from  Colonel  Clingen  whether  it  was  proposed 
that^Hr.  Parnell  should  go,  or  said  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  coming,  to  America  ?— 

Yes. 

44  214.  Only  just  say  what  he  said  about  that  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  1  object  to  what  he  stated  about  Mr.  Parnell  coming  to 
A.m0ric9i 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  with  reference  to  a  meeting  of  the  executive  with 
certain  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Parnell.  I  am  bearing  m  mind  exactly  what 
your  Lordships  ruled. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Had  you  not  better  come  to  what  took  place  i 
( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  coming  to  what  took  place. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  object  to  a  conversation. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  propose  to  ask  this  witness  as  to  a  statement  made  by 
Colonel  Clingen  to  him,  this  gentlemen  being  senior  guardian,  with  reference  to  a 
meeting  about  to  take  place. 

(The  President.)  Is  it  suggested  that  Mr.  Parnell  did  go? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  my  Lord,  he  did  not  go. 

(The  President.)  What  do  you  say ;  what  is  the  drift  of  it  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  drift  of  it  is  with  reference  to  an  arrangement  that  was 
made  for  the  persons  who  did  come. 

(The  President.)  Very  well,  if  it  was  an  arrangement  for  a  meeting  at  which  Mr. 
Parnell  was  expected  to  be  present,  I  think  that  is.  admissible. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  exactly  what  I  intended  to  convey. 

(  The  President.)  You  invite  opposition  by  the  constant  use  of  the  word  “  conversa¬ 
tion  there  must  be  something  else,  it  must  be  something  more  than  a  mere  loose 
conversation,  of  course. 

44  215  (The  Attorney-General.)  Did  Colonel  Clingen  make  a  statement  to  you  as  to 
an  intended  meeting  of  the  executive  body  ?— In  the  month  of  February  he  did. 

44,216.  Of  the  year  1883 ;  when  was  it  the  meeting  took  place  ? — In  the  month  of 

^44  217  Did  lie  say  who  were  going  to  attend  it,  or  expected  to  attend  it  ? — He  said 
that  it  was  anticipated  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan  would  both  be  in  that  country 

by  that  time.  .  ,  ,  TT  j-a  + 

44.218.  Did  Mr.  Parnell  come  over  m  that  year  or  not  ? — He  aid  not. 

44.219.  Did  Mr.  Egan  come  ? — Yes.  B  ^  ^  o  a  tvt  n 

44.220.  Do  you  know  what  time  Egan  arrived  m  America  ?— On  the  3rd  March 

1883 

44.221.  Did  you  see  him? — I  saw  him  about  a  week  after  he  arrived  in  that 

44.222.  Where  was  he  staying  ? — In  Oak  Street,  Chicago,  at  the  residence  of 

Alexander  Sullivan.  .  .  ,  n. 

44.223.  Was  Mr.  Sullivan  then  president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  or  Llan-na-Gael . 

— He  was.  , 

44.224.  How  long  did  Egan  stay  with  him  ?— A  few  days  only 

44.225.  Did  you  see  Egan  yourself  ? — I  saw  him  in  company  with  Alexander  Sullivan 

at  that  time.  .  ,  ^  ~  ,  ,v  , 

44.226.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Egan  ? — Ordinary  greetings  at  that 

tir44  227.  When  did  you  first  have  any  conversation  with  Egan  ? — Daring  the  sessions, 
in  the  week  that  I  was  attending  the  open  Convention  of  the  Land  and  National 

League  in  Philadelphia  in  1883.  .  ,  ,• 

44  228.  Then  you  had  no  conversation  of  importance  with  Egan  until  tha,t  meeting 
of  the  open  Convention  ? — No;  I  had  conversations  with  Sullivan  respecting  Egan 

^44  229.  At  present  I  do  not  care  about  that,  because  I  can  get  the  conversation  with 
Egan  presently.  Did  you  receive  that  circular  under  date  30th  March  1883  [handing 

same  to  the  witness 1  ? — Yes.  _  ,  , .  a  n 

(The  Attorney-General.)  This,  my  Lords,  is  from  the  Revolutionary  Directory  and  the 

executive  body  to  the  Senior  Guardians. 
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“  To  S.G.’s : — These  instructions  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  S.G.’s  only,  and 
“  are  not  to  be  read  or  mentioned  as  having  been  received  by  anyone  else  under 
“  any  circumstances  whatever,  but  are  to  be  enforced  as  coming  from  the 
“  constitution  or  laws,  when  they  are  prohibitory  or  mandatory.  When,  however, 
“  the  suggestions  contained  herein  require  that  someone  take  the  initiative, 
“  or  when  they  require  organisation  or  action,  the  S.G-.  is  looked  to  to  put  the 
“  suggestions  into  operation  both  by  counsel,  action,  and  example. 

“  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  S.G.’s  to  diligently  inquire,  without  informing 
“  the  parties  or  anyone  else,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  men  best  fitted  for 
“  private  work  of  a  confidential  and  dangerous  character,  and  report  the  same  in 
“  a  list  made  out  or  furnished  for  that  purpose  to  ‘  Y,’  and  this  list  shall  be 
“  made  out  at  such  stated  periods  as  they  may  be  demanded. 

“  2.  S.G.  will  prohibit  any  and  all  argument,  discussion,  or  reply  to  any  and 
“  all  statements  or  charges  from  any  source  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  organi- 
“  sation  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  judge,  either  in  writing  or  interview  or  in  any 
“  manner  whatever,  by  any  members  of  the  organisation. 

“  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  S.G’s.  to  urge  or  organise  military  companies, 
“  rifle  clubs,  signal  corps,  or  schools  of  skirmishers,  such  as  may  be  best  adapted 
“  to  the  locality  and  the  tastes  of  the  men,  and  they  shall  report  in  writing  the 
“  character  number,  and  resources  of  the  same. 

“  4.  In  cities  and  towns  accessible  to  navigation,  it  is  deemed  important  to 
“  ascertain  all  the  persons  skilled  in  navigation  available  to  the  purposes  of  the 
“  organisation,  and  report  their  names,  experience,  and  character  to  the  foregoing 
“  address. 

“  5.  It  is  desirable  that  every  opportunity  available  in  the  way  of  holidays, 
“  picnics,  festivals,  balls,  lectures,  &c.  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  raising  all 
“  the  funds  attainable. 

“  6.  S.G’s.  are  instructed  to  make  their  places  of  meeting,  so  far  as  possible, 
«  their  own  property  by  lease  or  ownership.  Where  the  same  is  possible,  several 
“  clubs  should  be  established,  the  profits  to  revert  to  the  order. 

“  7.  As  the  successful  working,  increase  in  members,  the  resources,  is  always 
“  largely  due  to  the  personal  exertions  of  S.G.’s,  it  is  urged  that  every  S.G.  be 
“  active  and  energetic  in  increasing  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  organisation. 
“  D.’s  of  instruction  for  officers,  and  D.’s  should  be  held  as  often  as  possible,  and 

“  every  man  drilled  to  perfection  in  his  place  in  the  work  of  meetings.  D.  s 

“  should  be  opened  promptly,  and  the  work  of  the  order  carried  out  rigidly,  in 

“  order  to  inculcate  fully  the  spirit  and  habit  of  obedience. 

“  8.  S.G.’s  will  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  character  and  standing  of  every 
“  member  in  any  way  doubtful  and  report  to  ‘  Y.’  the  names,  last  address, 
“  together  with  the  circumstances  of  anyone  of  whom  they  may  have  'well- 
“  grounded  suspicions. 

“  9.  S.G.’s  are  requested  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  practical  without 
“  increasing  expense  to  the  organisation,  to  fully  organise  every  locality  within 
“  their  reach  where  there  is  at  present  no  D.,  and  put  the  same  in  complete 
“  working  order.  To  fully  carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  suggestion,  the  contingent 
“  funds  of  D.’s  or  private  subscriptions  is  suggested  as  the  best  means  of 
“  furnishing  any  necessary  funds. 

“  10.  Where  possible  and  practical  S.G.’s  and  other  officers  and  the  D.’s  in  a 
“  body  are  requested  as  often  as  possible  to  interchange  visits  and  social 
“  reunions. 

“11.  All  reports  must  be  made  promptly  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law. 
“  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  in  some  instances  D.’s  are  behind  in  their 
“  work  by  reason  of  failure  to  get  in  their  reports  in  proper  time. 

“  12.  Where  it  is  deemed  important  that  some  able  or  distinguished  brother 
“  might  do  good  by  visiting  or  addressing  the  D.,  the  S.G.  will  make  the  same 
“  known  to  ‘  Y.,’  and  where  practical  or  possible  their  wants  will  bo  supplied. 

“  13.  When  possiblo  and  practical,  and  the  same  can  bo  done  without 
“  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  organisation,  it  is  urged  that  the  open 
“  organisation  (National  League)  be  aided  as  far  as  possiblo. 

“  14.  The  complete  development  and  training  of  all  branches,  military,  naval, 
“  and  civic  likely  to  be  useful  in  a  struggle,  such  as  wo  are  waging,  is  deemed 
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of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  S.G  s.  to .  spaie 
no  effort  to  make  their  local  organisation  of  whatever  nature  as  effective  as 
possible  in  some  particular  branch  and  art  of  warfare. 

“  15.  All  communications  must  be  carefully  destroyed  or  returned  to  Y.  if 
so  directed,  after  being  read  at  successive  meetings  as  often  as  directed. 

“  16.  The  following  suggestions  are  made  with  a  view  of  indicating  locations 
best  adapted  to  particular  branches  of  the  art  of  war,  but  in  every  instance 
S.G.’s  will  use  their  own  judgment  or  follow  the  instincts  of  their  men  in 
adopting  the  art  or  branch  of  war  to  be  cultivated. 

“  The  seaports  and  coast  lines  for  navigation — torpedoes  and  artillery. 

“  The  Western  Territories — cavalry. 

“  The  mining  regions — engineering,  explosives,  and  sharp  shooting. 

“The  Western  States — infantry  and  artillery. 

“  The  Southern  States— infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery. 

“  Where  there  are  more  than  one  D.  and  less  than  three  they  should  each 

take  different  branches  of  warfare  for  study. 

“  In  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
D.’s  might  by  a  mutual  understanding  each  select  some  of  the  technical  higher 
branches — one  for  telegraphy,  one  for  signals,  one  for  arsenal  and  repair  work, 
one  for  commissaries  work,  one  for  scouts  and  spies,  and  one  for  general 


instruction  in  the  art  of  war. 

“  In  all  cases  the  very  youngest  members  should  be  selected  for  the  schools, 
as  they  are  more  sensitive  to  new  ideas  and  more  easily  learned.  When  the 
work  is  once  commenced  a  thousand  suggestions  and  improvements  will  occur 
to  the  S.G.’s  of  D.’s  all  of  which  they  are  earnestly  requested  to  push  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

“  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 


44.230.  Did  the  open  Convention  of  the  Land  League  meeting  take  place  on 
the  26th  April  1883?— Yes,  sir,  at  Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania. 

44.231.  Did  you  receive,  prior  to  that  Convention,  these  instructions  m  the  earlier 
part  of  1883 ;  I  see  it  is  not  dated,  but  it  must  have  been  either  the  beginning  of 
April  or  before  April  [ handing  same  to  the  witness^  1  Yes. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  This,  my  Lords,  is  : 

“  Headquarters  F.C.,  Y.C. 

“  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Y.C. 

“  Brothers :  We  urge  upon  your  immediate  attention  the  necessity  of 
“  securing  as  full  an  attendance  as  possible  at  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
“  pursuance  of  the  following  call. 

44  232  I  do  not  think  the  call  is  set  out ;  would  you  kindly  look.  I  think  the  call 
is  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ?— Yes,  the  call  being  public,  I  did  not  include  it  in  my  copy. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  What  I  have  in  my  copy  is,  “  Here  follows  the  call  in  full.” 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Yes,  “  Here  follows  the  call  iu  full it  is  signed  by  Patrick  Egan, 
James  Mooney,  and  Michael  Boland. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  should  like  that  read  ;  it  is  important. 

“Here  follows  the  call  in  full  signed  by  Patk.  Egan,  Jas.  Mooney,  and 
“  Michael  Boland  X  X .  This  Convention  presents  the  first  grand  opportunity  to 
“  secure  the  union  of  all  the  elements  of  our  race  on  this  Continent.  Shall  the 
“  union  so  formed  be  upon  a  rational  basis  ?  Shall  it,  by  its  character,  its 
“  deliberations,  and  its  results  reflect  credit  upon  our  cause  and  advance  the 
“  interests  of  that  cause. 

“  The  answers  to  these  questions  depends  upon  your  wisdom,  your  energy, 
“  your  discipline.  We  advise  that  you  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  societies 
“  to  which  you  belong.  Thus  we  will  have  representation  without  expense.  W"e 
«  pave  no  power  to  authorise  the  payments  of  expenses  of  delegates  to  the 
“  Convention  out  of  the  S  fwpwviypobtz  fund,  but  we  have  no  objection  to  any 
“  D.  sending  a  delegate  or  delegates  at  the  expense  of  the  contingent  fund. 

“  In  many  cases  there  are  reputable  loyal  members  of  the  V.C.  who  would 
u  pe  glad  to  go  and  pay  their  own  expenses ;  all  that  class  of  brothers  should  be, 
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“  of  course,  furnished  with  credentials,  all  brothers  in  attendance  will  report  to 
“  Bro.  Janies  E.  McDermott,  S.G.  404,  at  1128,  South  9th  Street,  Phila., 
“  immediately  upon  arrival,  and  all  who  attend  the  Convention  as  delegates  are 
“  hereby  directed  to  attend  the  Y.C.  conferences,  and  be  governed  by  the 
“  decisions  of  the  conferences  as  to  their  action  in  the  Convention,  By  pursuing 
“  united  action,  by  discretion,  by  fidelity  to  each  other  and  to  the  cause,  by 
“  rising  above  petty  jealousies  and  personal  rivalries  the  whole  public  attention 
“  of  this  continent  may  be  directed  in  a  rational  way,  and  this  can  be  done 
“  without  making  enemies  or  wounding  anyone’s  feelings.  Respectfully,  &c., 

“  x  F.C.,  Y.C.,  Y.,  F.C.,  V.C. 

“  N.B. — S.G.’s  will  return  this  circular  to  ‘  Y.’  immediately  after  reading  it  once 
“  to  the  D.,  and  no  D.  will  be  considered  in  good  standing  or  receive  any  further 
“  communications  from  headquarters  until  this  circular  is  returned  in  compliance 
“  with  this  imperative  order  of  F.C.  Returned  from  D.  S.G.” 

44.233.  Did  you  attend  that  meeting? — Yes. 

44.234.  I  have  got  several  questions  to  ask  you  about  it,  but  I  will  j  ust  get  the  fact 
first.  Were  you  a  delegate  for  both  the  Land  League  and  for  your  camp? — I  was 
there  in  a  dual  capacity.  I  attended  that  Convention  as  a  delegate  from  the  Emmet 
Club  of  Braidwood,  the  public  name  of  the  secret  revolutionary  organisation. 

44.235.  That  is  to  say  the  Braidwood  Camp  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — Yes. 

44.236.  The  public  name  was  the  Emmet  Club  ? — I  was  a  delegate  from  the  Emmet 
Club. 

44.237.  That  is  the  public  name  of  the  camp  of  the  organisation  ? — Yes. 

44.238.  In  what  other  capacity  did  you  attend  ? — I  was  the  representative  of  the 
Land  League  ;  I  had  two  sets  of  credentials. 

44.239.  What  branch  of  the  Land  League? — The  Braidwood  Branch,  No.  1. 

44.240.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Egan  yourself  during  those  meetings  ? — I  saw  him  daily, 
several  times  a  day. 

44.241.  Did  you  attend  the  sessions  of  the  secret  conventions? — Yes. 

44.242.  All  of  them  ? — All  of  them. 

44.243.  Were  they  held  before  the  sessions  commenced,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
previous  cases  ? — Yes. 

44.244.  At  these  secret  meetings  was  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  open  session 
discussed  and  settled  ? — Every  detail  was  discussed  and  settled. 

44.245.  Did  Mr.  Egan  attend  the  meeting  of  the  secret  convention  ? — He  did  not. 

44.246.  Why  not  ? — Because  he  stated  that  at  that  time  he  thought-  it  inadvisable  to 
visit  them. 

44.247.  Did  he  say  that  to  you  ? — He  did,  and  he  requested  me  personally  to  furnish 
him  with  every  detail  that  transpired  at  those  caucuses,  which  I  did  from  session  to 
session. 

44.248.  You  had  constant  communication  with  Mr.  Egan  respecting  what  was  going 
on,  and  told  him  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  secret  meetings,  though  he  was  not 
present? — Yes. 

44.249.  If  I  can  exhaust  this  part  of  the  matter  now,  I  will.  Did  you  have  any 
conversation  with  Mr.  Egan  during  this  time,  I  mean  of  importance,  with  reference  to 
either  his  past  action  or  anything  proposed  to  be  done  ? — Yes. 

44.250.  Just  tell  us  what  passed  between  you  ? — He  said  that  the  programme  would 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  Nationalists  . 

44.251.  When  you  say  the  programme  what  did  he  refer  to — what  had  been  said  by 
him  before  ? — He  referred  to  the  unity  of  action,  as  a  means  towards  the  end,  that 
should  exist  between  the  two  organisations. 

44.252.  It  is  necessary  you  should  tell  us  a  little  more  of  the  way  in  which  it 
occurred.  I  want  to  know  what  Egan  said  so  as  to  give  us  a  connected  conversation, 
or  the  substance  of  it,  because  you  said  he  was  not  at  the  secret  meetings  himself  and 
you  communicated  with  him.  Just  tell  us,  as  shortly  as  you  can,  the  substanco  of 
what  passed  between  you  and  Egan  with  reference  to  tho  programme  that  would  give 
complete  satisfaction  ? — We  would  have  conversations  from  time  to  time. 

44.253.  What  did  you  first  say  to  him  or  he  to  you — did  you  know  about  tho  pro¬ 
gramme  before  you  saw  him,  or  what  ? 

{The  President.)  Was  the  programme  anything  definite,  or  was  it  only  something  to 
be  collected  generally  from  what  passed  ? 
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44.254.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  You  hear  what  my  Lord  says.  Was  the  programme 
anything  definite  or  was  it  only  something  to  be  collected  generally  from  what  passed 
at  that  proceeding  ? — Both. 

( The  President.)  Give  the  definite. 

44.255.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Just  tell  us  first  what  the  definite  part  of  it  was? — 
The  subject  of  the  programme. 

44.256.  {Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Was  anybody  else  present  besides  you  and  Egan? — During 
part  of  the  time,  yes. 

44.257.  Who  ? — A  number  of  brothers.  Do  you  want  their  names? 

44^258.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Give  us  the  names  of  any,  if  you  remember  them, 
who  were  present  at  these  conversations  or  any  part  of  them  ? — Florence  Sullivan, 
Alexander  Sullivan,  brother  to  Alec,  from  time  to  time  you  might  exclude  every 
gentleman  you  knew  in  Chicago. 

44.259.  You  mean  several  were  present,  an  1  many  others  besides  ? — Yes. 

41.260.  Do  you  remember  any  more  of  the  names  at  present  ? — f  do  not. 

44.261.  Will  you  just  say  what  you  were  going  to  say  as  to  the  definite  matter  which 
you  referred  to  as  the  programme  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

44.262.  {Sir  G.  Bussell .)  What  he  said  was  mentioned  as  the  definite  matter. 

{The  Witness.)  I  simply  desire  to  state  that  the  programme  of  our  proceedings  in 
Convention  was  of  great  interest  to  Mr.  Egan,  and  that  the  conversations  in  reference 
to  that  programme- pertained  to  a  large  extent  to  what  we  were  doing  in  secret  caucus, 
to  manipulate  affairs,  and  I  also  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Egan  during  the  same 
time  in  reference  to  the  future  of  the  organisation  in  co-operation  with  the  revolutionary 
organisation. 

{The  President.)  Remember  what  we  are  starting  frorn.  You  gave  this  answer : — 
“  He  said  the  programme  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  Nationalists.  ’ 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Just  explain  what  you  meant  by  the  programme  when  you 
gave  the  answer. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord  said  what  he  mentioned  as  the  programme,  not  what  he 
understood. 

44.263.  {The  Attorney- General.)  What  was  mentioned  between  you  and  Mr.  Egan  as 
the  programme  which  would  give  satisfaction  ? — The  united  programme  of  the  future. 

44.264.  What  was  it? — Nothing  more  definite  in  words  than  that  which  I  now 
mention. 

44.265.  What  is  that  ? — That  the  programme  of  the  future  would  be  satisfactory  to 
all  Nationalists. 

44.266.  Egan  made  that  statement  to  you  after  you  had  communicated  to  him  what 
had  been  passing  in  the  secret  conventions  ? — Yes,  or  during  the  time. 

44.267.  During  the  time  they  were  going  on  ? — Yes. 

44.268.  Or  when  you  had  made  communications  to  him  as  to  what  had  been  going 
on  at  particular  meetings  ? — Yes. 

44.269.  How  many  times  do  you  suppose  you  saw  Egan.  I  see  the  Convention 
lasted  three  days,  25th,  26th,  and  27th  ;  how  many  times  do  you  suppose  you  saw  him  ? 
— Continuously,  every  day. 

44.270.  Is  that  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  third  Annual  Convem 
tion  {handing  same  to  the  witness)  ? — This  is  not  my  official  report. 

44.271.  No,  not  your  report;  is  that  the  printed  official  report? — It  is. 

44.272.  I  daresay  you  have  looked  it  through  before? — Yes. 

44.273.  Does  it  in  substance  give  the  summary,  not  the  actual  words  of  course,  the 
summary  ? — The  summary  of  what  took  place. 

44.274.  I  call  attention  to  certain  passages.  By  the  way,  who  is  James  Mooney  ?— 
James  Mooney  was  the  president  of  the  National  League  until  its  dissolution  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention ;  he  was  at  that  time  also  a  member  of  the  revolutionary 
organisation. 

44.275.  Then  James  Mooney  was  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood,  and  he  was 
the  president  of  the  Land  League  up  to  the  time  of  its  being  dissolved  at  this 
Convention? — Yes.  James  Mooney  was  called  the  president  of  the  Nationalist 
organisation. 

44.276.  {Sir  C.  Russell.)  Did  he  say  he  was  president  of  the  Land  League  or  the 
National  League. 
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44.277.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  say  lie  was  president  of  tlie  'Land  League 
until  its  dissolution  ? — Yes,  until  its  dissolution  and  re-organisation  under  the  name  of 
the  National  League. 

44.278.  Who  was  the  president  after  ? — The  successor  to  James  Mooney,  of  the 
new  National  League,  was  Alexander  Sullivan  of  Chicago. 

44.279.  Patrick  Egan,  was  he  elected  to  any  office?— No,  sir. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  certain  things  in 
this  report.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  James  Mooney  on  the  25th  April 
1883. 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We  are  now  assembled  in  the  Convention  to  which 
“  -we  have  so  long  looked  forward.  It  was  our  hope  to  have  welcomed  here 
“  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  whom  we  love  and  revere  in  America  no  less  than  they 
“  do  in  Ireland  itself.  To  our  great  disappointment  he  cannot  be  here  to  direct 
“  and  inspire  our  labours.  In  unfriendly  quarters  it  is  sought  to  make  it  appear 
“  that  he  fears  to  join  us,  lest  words  spoken  or  action  taken  in  our  Convention 
“  might  compromise  him.  Such  statements  are  pure  falsehoods.  Charles  Stewart 
“  Parnell  well  knows  the  loyalty  of  his  American  allies.  He  does  not  and  need 
“  not  fear  them.  He  had  hoped  to  the  very  last  moment  that  he  might  be  with 
“  us,  and  I  have  to  convey  to  you  his  deep  and  sincere  regret  that  owing  to  the 
“  present  aspect  of  affairs  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  absent  himself 
“  from  Parliament.  Great  as  is  our  disappointment,  we  could  not  ask  him  to 
“  forsake  his  post  of  duty.  Though  he  is  not  here,  we  have  to  direct  our  labours, 

■  “  the  plan  approved  by  him  of  the  New  National  League  in  Ireland.  This,  together 
“  with  many  forcible  expressions  of  his  views  that  have  from  time  to  time  reached 
“  us,  will  unable  us  still  to  work  under  his  guidance.  Then,  too,  we  have  to  aid 
“  us,  by  wise  counsels,  Patrick  Egan,  the  worker  and  organiser,  hardly  second  in 
“  importance  to  Parnell  himself  in  the  successes  already  achieved.  Public 
“  opportunity  is  thus  given  us  to  testify  our  admiration  for  the  integrity  and 
“  ability  with  which  he  discharged  his  difficult  duties  in  the  care  and  disburse- 
“  ment  of  the  fund  in  which  John  Bull  takes  so  lively  an  interest.  It  is  too  late 
“  now  to  say  words  of  welcome  to  our  honoured  guest,  since  so  many  of  his 
“  fellow  countrymen  have  already  tendered  him  their  heartfelt  greetings.” 

( Sir  C.  Russell .)  You  had  better  read  it  on. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  desire  to  read  the  whole  of  it  at  present.  If  Sir 
Charles  Russell  wishes  the  whole  of  it  read  I  will  read  it. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  care  about  it  appearing  on  the  note,  because  we  can  refer 
to  it  as  it  is  here  in  print.  j! 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordships  will  have  it  in  some  shape  or  other.  I  whh 
what  I  have  read  to  appear  on  the  notes. 

(The  President.)  Certainly. 

(The  Attorney -General) : — 

“  The  short  year  that  has  passed  since  our  last  assembling  has  been  crowded 
“  with  startling  events.  The  affairs  of  Ireland  having  so  occupied  the  world’s 
“  attention  that  those  of  other  nations  have  almost  seemed  to  stand  still,  while 
“  their  peoples  listened  to  her  pathetic  history.  Nothing  that  malice  could  invent 
“  has  been  left  unsaid,  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  belittle  her  cause  and 
“  misrepresent  her;  but  above  all,  to  insult  and  discredit  her  champions.  To 
“  America,  more  than  to  all  other  nations,  has  this  industrious  malignity  addressed 
“  its  greatest  energy.  If  the  object  sought  was  to  break  the  solid  ranks  of  Ir.sh 
“  American  sympathisers,  to  discourage  their  f-iith  in  the  leaders  in  Ireland,  and 
“  thus  dissuade  them  from  further  efforts  of  support,  it  has  hopelessly,  signally 
“  failed.  It  would  take  more  Pigotts  and  Dixies  than  even  England  could  bribe. 
“  to  shriek  her  now  worn-out  cry  of  ‘  Stop  thief  !  ’  to  make  even  one  contributor 
“  to  the  Land  League  fund  believe  that  Patrick  Egan  had  ever  misapplied  a  dob  a:* 
“  of  their  sacred  trust,  to  the  care  of  which  ho  so  unselfishly  sacrificed  his  entire 
“  time,  the  comforts  of  his  home,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  personal  allairs. 

“  If  the  object  sought  by  misrepresentation  was  to  prejudice  the  outside 
“  American  public,  it  has  failed  likewise.  Notwithstanding  that  we  have  in  some 
“  of  our  cities  an  insignificant  number  who  would  fall  down  to  worship  every - 
“  thing  English,  there  is  a  large  generous  representative  class  of  Americans  for 
“  whom  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  American  journalists  thus  forcibly  speaks : — 
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“  ‘  Nevertheless,  behind  this  squad  of  would-be  cockneys,  there  is  a  great 
44  4  body  of  sincere,  feeling,  and  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  America  who 
“  ‘  take  as  little  stock  in  Gladstone  and  Forster  as  their  forefather  took  in  Pitt 
“  ‘  and  the  Regency,  repeating  the  Cromwellian  policy,  which  under  all 
44  4  Governments,  Liberal  and  Tory,  has  prevailed  over  Ireland.  These  do  not 
44  4  approve  the  murders  of  Cavendish  and  Burke  ;  but  they  approve  just  as 
44  4  little  the  judicial  and  constabulary  murders,  for  these  are  made  the  pretext. 

«  4  They  see  in  Mr.  Parnell  a  cool,  resolute,  and  clear-headed  man,  fighting 
44  4  against  vast  odds.  They  see  in  Mr.  Gladstone  a  weak  time-server,  who 
44  4  disgraces  the  name  of  Liberal.  They  see  in  the  London  Press  a  sewer  for 
44  4  the  escape  of  English  falsehood  and  malice,  and  in  the  entire  course  of 
44  4  events  in  Ireland  a  reiteration  of  the  tragic  story  of  the  past,  a  story  made 
44  4  Up  of  incidents  which  are  none  the  less  feeling  and  pathetic  because  they 
44  4  lack  a  Grattan  to  speak  to  them  in  prose  or  a  Moore  to  tell  them  in  rhyme. 

44  Mistaking  the  views  of  the  insignificant  number  of  Anglo-Americans  for 
44  the  public  sentiment  of  our  country,  and  misled  by  the  sycophancy  of  the  envoy 
44  who  misrepresents  our  Government  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  ,  British  stupidity 
44  Pas  made  itself  ridiculous  a  few  weeks  since  by  its  friendly  remonstrance,  sent 
44  out  to  our  Government  at  Washington,  reprehensive  of  some  recent  expressions 
44  of  Irish  sympathy,  that  were  not  mild  enough  for  delicate  English  ears.  This 
44  impudent  attempt  to  apply  the  gag  in  free  America  has  done  us  good  service. 

44  The  indignation  it  evokes  has  organised  our  race,  to  help  on  the  good  work  of 
44  sympathy  and  support.  Let  England  restore  justice  to  her  Irish  courts,  protect 
44  women  and  children  from  her  brutal  constabulary,  feed  the  famishing  multitude 
44  per  landlord  system  has  given  over  to  starvation,  cease  to  throw  out  the  aged 
“  and  the  dying  upon  the  wayside  without  shelter,  before  she  appeals  to  a  nation 
44  that  once  cas°t  off  her  hateful  yoke — for  tyrannies  less  than  these — to  check  the 
44  passionate  outbursts  of  those  who  have  suffered  in  her  prison  pens,  or  still 

“  remember  her  persecutions.  .  . 

44  In  forming  public  opinion,  in  counteracting  the  misrepresentations  oi  the 
44  British  cable  and  the  press,  in  keeping  alive  active  sympathy  with  the  Irish 
44  leaders,  the  American  branch  of  the  Land  League  has  borne  an  honoured  part. 

“  With  much  to  discourage,  it  has  never  lost  heart,  even  the  disbanding  of  British 
44  coercion  of  the  parent  society  in  Ireland  has  not  disorganised  it.  Its  vitality 
44  and  strength  are  testified  in  this  large  assembly  to-day,  and  are  creditable  to 
44  the  earnestness  and  perseverance  of  the  men  who  compose  this  organisation. 

44  "VYe  are  here  to-day  chiefly  to  reorganise  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  upon 
44  which  the  new  National  League  in  Ireland  stands.  We  shall  have  the  great 
44  advantage  of  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  one  who  helped  to  inaugurate  that 
44  body,  Thomas  Brennan,  of  Ireland.  In  it  are  joined  together  there  all  who  can 
44  lay  any  claim  to  patriotic  feeling;  priests  and  laymen,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
44  it,  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  affiliated  with  the  new  organisation,  that  we  may 
44  more  effectively  co-operate  with  our  brethren  in  Ireland.  How  to  make  the 
44  change  will  be  for  this  Convention  to  determine. 

44  in  spite  of  England,  the  Irish- American  will  be  a  most  important  factor  in 
44  ber  Irish  question  till  that  vexed  question  shall  have  reached  solution.  From 
44  gire  and  grand  sire  we  have  brought  down  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  the 
44  tradition  of  a  long  score  of  grievances  to  lay  at  England  s  door  some  day  for 
44  settlement.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  us,  that  we  ‘  hate  England  with  an 
44  4  intensity  of  detestation  unequalled  by  any  class  of  Irishmen  in  Ireland.  Even 
44  here  she  still  imposes  burdens  on  us  ;  we  still  pay  tribute  to  the  power  which 
44  has  driven  us,  or  from  which  we  have  fled  into  exile,  for  yearly  the  poorest 
44  ainon0-  us  pours  out  his  mite  in  aid  of  kindred  she  oppresses.  Civilisation  and 
44  progress  have  made  brighter,  happier,  and  better  the  homes  of  men  m  every 
44  fand  save  Ireland  alone.  Since  first  the  Saxon  set  foot  within  her  border,  to  the 
44  present  time,  the  same  cruelties,  the  same  injustices,  have  been  repeated  to 
44  curse  and  blight  her.  Silence,  coerced,  crushed,  let  her  people  not  despair.  W e 
44  are  untrammelled.  We  can  speak,  act,  organise,  in  their  behalf.  To  evolve  a 
44  union  in  their  interests  from  all  the  elements  that  make  up  our  race  m  America 
44  we  are  here  assembled  in  this  little  city  auspiciously  named  of  ‘  brotherly  love. 
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“  Here,  from  whence  little  more  than  100  years  ago  went  forth  those  glorious 
“  words,  signed  by  our  forefathers,  men  of  our  race  and  blood,  those  words  that 
“  have  fired  the  hearts  and  inspired  the  labours  of  freemen  everywhere,  we  will 
“  set  ourselves  unselfishly  and  patriotically  to  this  task  of  union.  There  is  little 
“  wo  would  care  to  learn  from  England,  but  she  can  teach  us  one  lesson.  When 
“  we  hear  her  Tory  and  her  Liberal  speak,  as  if  out  of  one  mouth,  when  the 
“  subject  is  Ireland  ;  when  we  see  her  statesmen,  who  differ  on  all  other  questions, 
“  uniting  to  oppose  our  fatherland  ;  when  we  see  her  press  labouring  with  one 
“  purpose  to  slander  Irishmen ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  when  we  note  that  even  the 
“  strong  tie  of  a  common  faith  with  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  does 
“  not  make  an  Englishman  treat  her  cause  fairly  when  we  read  in  the  Catholic 
“  ‘  London  Tablet  ’  misrepresentation  of  Parnell,  sympathy  with  Forster, 
“  applause  of  emigration,  that  might  as  well  be  printed  upon  a  page  of  the 
“  London  ‘  Times,’  it  must  help  our  resolve,  that  no  matter  in  what  else  we  differ, 
“  we  Irishmen  shall  have  one  mind,  one  purpose,  wnen  England  is  the  theme. 

“  In  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  the  Irish  people  have  a  leader  whose  place 
“  in  history  will  be  a  proud  one.  England  has  ratified  their  choice  by 
“  calumny  and  hate.  It  is  our  desire  to  unite  with  the  League  he  has 
“  established  in  Ireland,  that  we  may  strengthen  and  support  him  in  the 
“  labours  he  has  undertaken ;  setting  aside  our  personal  views  we  must  work 
“  under  his  guidance  in  such  a  way  as  to  best  support  and  least  embarass 
“  him.  It  is  our  hope  to  see  him  win  for  Ireland  land-law  reform,  local  self- 
“  government,  extension  of  the  franchise,  development  of  industrial  interests,  and 
“  if  all  these  were  won,  the  day  would  surely  dawn  the  brighter  for  the  realisation 
“  of  the  hope  that  would  spring  up  in  every  Irish  heart,  that  under  Heaven’s 
“  blessing  he  might  still  lead  on  to  that  best  and  highest  goal  of  national 
“  independence.” 

44.280.  Now  before  you  pass  to  some  of  the  other  proceedings  I  must  ask  you  a 
question  or  two  on  these  addresses.  Thomas  Brennan’s  name  was  referred  to ;  was  he 
there  ? — He  was,  sir. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  made  a  speech,  you  will  find  it  I  think. 

44.281.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Did  you  know  him  before? — He  was  arrested  a  few 
days  before  my  arrival  in  Dublin. 

44.282.  You  did  not  see  him? — No,  the  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  Philadelphia  on 
this  occasion. 

44.283.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Thomas  Brennan  ? — At  that  time  no 
sir,  a  mere  introduction. 

44.284.  Do  you  remember  at  one  of  the  earliest  sessions,  at  a  secret  gathering,  a 
man  named  Frank  Byrne  being  there? — Frank  Byrne  and  his  wife  were  present  on 
that  occasion. 

44.285.  Were  they  on  the  platform? — Yes. 

44.286.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  secret  Convention  or  open  Convention? — The  open 
Convention. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  This  one  in  April  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  thig  one. 

44  287.  Was  Frank  Byrne  at  any  of  the  secret  meetings  or  not? — He  was  not, 
Thomas  Brennan  was, 

44.288.  Thomas  Brennan  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Recret  convention  ? — Yes. 

44.289.  Frank  Byrne  was  not.  Would  Thomas  Brennan  have  been  there  at  the 
secret  Convention  unless  he  had  been  a  member  of  either  the  U.B.  or  the  I.R.B.  ? — 
No,  sir. 

44.290.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  who  were  j  our  credentials  examined  by 
on  this  occasion  ? — By  M-  J-  Moloney,  United  States  attorney  of  Ottawa,  Illinois,  the 
senior  guardian  of  the  camp  in  that  city  ;  he  was  the  appointed  member  of  the  secret 
committee  to  examine  credentials. 

44.291.  Do  you  mean  the  credentials  were  for  presentation  at  the  open  Convention, 
to  enable  you  to  be  present  at  the  open  Convention  or  tfie  secret  Convention  ? — Tho 
open  Convention;  our  instructions  mentioned  reporting  to  McDermott. 

44.292.  In  order  to  be  present  at  the  open  Convention  your  had  to  present  your  crq 
.dentials  for  examination  to  this  man  whose  name  you  have  last  mentioned  ? — Yes. 
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44.293.  Was  the  open  Convention  open  to  the  public  ? — Yes,  the  galleries  were,  the 

floor  not — onlv  to  dclos'citcs.  ,  . 

44.294.  People  who  attended  on  the  floor  of  the  place  were  people  who  had  to  present 

44  295  I  have  one  or  two  preliminary  matters  to  ask  you  about ;  do  you  remember  a 
proposition  that  P.  A.  Collins  should  be  an  officer  ?— Yes,  he  was  placed  m  nomination. 

44.296.  For  what  office  ?— 1 The  office  of  temporary  presiding  officer. 

44.297.  Was  he  elected  or  was  he  not  elected  ? — He  was  defeated. 

44  298*.  Was  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  secret  Convention  ?  Yes. 

44999  Were  any  grounds  stated  for  his  opposition  ? — He  was  accused  ot  treason  to 
the  organisation,  denounced  in  strong  terms  at  that  time  for  having  offered  a  reward 
when  president  of  the  open  movement  for  the  arrest  of  the  murderers  of  Lord  Caven- 

dish  and  Mr.  Burke — shortly  before  that.  ,  .  ,  , 

44  300.  I  do  not  suppose  you  know  at  present  whether  any  reward  had  been  paid 
by  Mr.  Collins;  do  you  happen  to  know  one  way  or  the  other  .  lo  my  own  know¬ 
ledge  I  do  not.  I  believe  not. 

44.301.  Was  Hynes  an  officer? — William  J.  5 

44.302.  Yes'? _ No,  sir,  Father  M.  J.  Dawney  was  elected  member  of  Camp  lb, 

Chicago,  temporary  presiding  officer  selected  in  caucus. 

44  303.  Was  anybody  besides  Egan  and  Brennan  who  appeared  from  this  side  of 

the  water  ? _ J.  (x.  O’Leary,  the  representative  of  the  revolutionary  organisation,  was 

present  at  Philadelphia  at  the  time  and  Shendan. 

44  304.  Which  Sheridan,  P.  J.  Sheridan  ?— Yes. 

44,305.  When  did  he  arrive  ? — Only  on  the  second  day  of  the  Convention. 

44  306.  Was  he  present? — At  the  Convention.  ,.  , 

44*307.  I  mean  after  he  arrived  did  he  come  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  . 

1  44,308.  Did  P.  J.  Sheridan  attend  any  of  the  secret  meetings  ?— No,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  Daley,  of  Castlebar,  was  present  on  this  occasion. 

44  309.  Had  he  any  representation  ? — He  attended  the  Convention,  but  he  was  1 
the  United  States  in  a  representative  capacity  m  company  with  John  O  Leary  ant 
attended  the  secret  meetings  of  the  revolutionary  organisation,  but  not  to  my  knowledge 
the  open  Convention  ;  he  denounced  the  open  Convention. 

(The  President.)  That  is  Daley,  as  I  understand  it. 

44,310.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Daley  attended  the  secret  conventions  .  Yes. 

44*311.  Did  O’Leary  attend  them  also?— No.  , 

44.312.  I  see  that  James  Mooney  was  appointed  permanent  officer  .  He  was  the 

presiding  president  of  the  Land  League. 

44.313.  And  a  member  of  Clan-na-gael  ?— Yes. 

44  314  John  J.  Hynes,  who  was  he? — He  was  a  member  of  the  organisation. 

He  was  secretary.  It  is  not  William  J. - .  It  is  spelt  differently 

44,315.  I  want  to  know  whether  J.  J.  Hynes  was  a  member  of  the  United  Brothe 

k°44,316!0 W illiam  T.  Sheen,  was  he  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ?  I  am  not 

positive.  .  . 

44,317.  J.  D.  O’Connell?— I  am  not  positive.  .  .  ,. 

44  318.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  want  to  call  attention  to  certain  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture  *  on  page  12,  my  Lords— disbursements.  The  financial  statement  gives  the  total 
receipts  to  be  as  near  as  I  can  make  it  out,  the  Land  League  $45,251  and  $3,417  ; 
the  Relief  Fund,  $16,724  and  $923  being  a  total  of  $61,976  ;  and  $4,340  under 
the  heading  of  total  disbursements.  Amount  remitted  to  1  atrick  Egan  m  P^is, 
$27,102;  amount  remitted  to  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  $12,903  ;  amount  remitted 
to  Alfred  Webb,  $3,000.  Do  you  know  who  Alfred  Webb  was  .—I  believe  he  was 

one  of  the  treasurers. 

44,319.  In  what  capacity  did  you  hear  of  Alfred  Webb.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know  ? — As  one  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Land  League. 

44  320.  Amount  remitted  to  famine  districts,  $23,652  ^Michael  Davitt,  lecture 
exoenses,  $700 ;  A.  M.  Sullivan,  lecture  expenses,  $525 ;  William  Redmond,  lecture 
expenses,  $650;  J.  J.  Nolan,  $1,335;  Thomas  Flathy,  $767.  Then  it  is  summed  up. 
Amount  remitted  to  Egan,  Webb,  and  Parnell,  $43,005.  Then  at  page  lo  : 
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“  Mr.  John  Byrne,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  moved  that  a  committee  consisting 
«  0f  one  from  each  State  and  territory  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
“  most  feasible  plan  for  merging  the  Land  League  organisation  with  the  new 
“  National  League  which  was  to  be  formed  at  the  Convention  which  meets  to- 
“  morrow,  and  that  such  committee  report  before  the  adjournment  of  this 
“  Convention.” 

Did  you  know  John  Byrne,  of  Cincinnati  ? — Yes. 

44.321.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? — He  was  not  at  that  time. 

44.322.  Was  he  at  any  time,  as  far  as  you  know? — I  would  not  like  to  make  the 
statement. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  On  page  17  Thomas  Brennan  spoke. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Would  you  mind  my  calling  attention  to  this  as  we  go  on  so  as  not 
to  go  back  upon  it  unnecessarily.  There  is  given  at  page  7  a  very  long  list  of  names 
of  persons  and  the  places  from  which  they  came,  and  then  on  page  12,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  page  11,  there  is  a  financial  statement  of  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh, 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League  branches.  Then  there  is  a  motion  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Reilly  of  Detroit  as  to  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  and  the  audit  committee.  The 
Rev.  Charles  O’Reilly,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Doherty,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Dr.  J.  W.  Casey,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  Then  Mr.  Myles  and  Mr.  O’Brien  move  a 
resolution  and  several  others.  The  Hon.  P.  A.  Collins  moved  a  resolution. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  referred  to  Collins’  resolution.  He  moved  that  John 
Mooney  and  John  Hynes  should  act  as  permanent  presidents  cf  the  Convention. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  moved  this: — 

“  That  resolutions  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  reorganisation  of  the 
“  League  be  referred  to  the  committee  just  appointed.” 

And  that  committee  is  on  page  16. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  you  read  the  witness’s  name,  Sir  Charles? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  did  not  notice  it.  Where  would  he  be,  from  Illinois,  would  it 

not  be. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  What  is  the  State,  Illinois? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  Dr.  Le  Caron,  I  suppose  that  is  the  one.  It  is  on  page  17. 

44.323.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  want  to  ask  first  was  Boyton  there,  Michael  Boyton, 
I  mean  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  he  was. 

44.324.  You  remember  Sheridan  but  you  do  not  remember  Boyton  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General)  : — 

“  Pending  the  report  of  the  committee  on  merging  the  National  Land  League 
“  with  the  new  National  League;  the  president  introduced  Mr.  Thomas 
“  Brennan  of  Ireland,  late  Secretary  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  Mr. 
“  Brennan  on  coming  forward  was  received  with  a  perfect  storm  of  cheers,  and 
“  was  visibly  moved  at  the  magnificent  reception  accorded  him  by  his  country- 
“  men.  He  said  that  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  in  Ireland  (by  painful 
“  necessity)  to  weigh  well  their  words,  that  he  could  not  feel  as  yet  that  he  could 
“  speak  out  like  a  freeman.  No  matter  what  the  fate  of  the  Land  League  may 
“  be  those  who  had  worked  in  the  movement  might  well  feel  proud  of  what  they 
“  had  accomplished  and  learn  from  that  work  what  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
“  future.  Their  four  years  of  labour  had  not  been  in  vain.  The  National  Land 
“  League  had  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  in  Ireland.  The  creed  of  manhood 
“  has  taken  the  place  of  the  litany  of  slavery  in  Ireland,  and  you  shall  never 
“  again  see  the  begging-box  shoved  in  the  face  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to 
“  prevent  starvation  in  Ireland.  If  tho  people  of  Ireland  should  ever  again  give 
“  up  what  is  needed  for  their  own  livelihood  to  a  useless  and  baneful  class,  then 
“  they  should  be  left  to  bear  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts.  The  Land 
“  League  has  saved  some  $20,000,000  to  the  people  who  produced  the  wealth  of 
“  the  country  ;  has  wrung  concessions,  and  obtained  rights  from  the  House  of 
“  Commons  which  would  have  surprised  even  the  people  themselves  a  few  years 
“  ago.  It  has  created  a  spirit  for  which  the  prison — aye,  the  gallows — has  no 
“  terrors.  Though  the  name  of  the  Land  League  should  be  changed,  its 
“  principles  should  not  cease  to  be  felt.  They  must  continue  on  the  lines  in 
“  which  they  had  started  till  the  last  vestige  of  landlordism  and  foreign  rulo  — 
“  the  twin  gaolers  of  the  Irish  race— rare  swept  out  of  the  country.  He  cautioned 
“  his  hearers  not  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  disunited.  They  may 
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“  differ  in  thought,  but  they  are  united  in  opposition  to  landlordism  and  foreign 
“  rule.  There  could  be  no  failur  or  disunion  in  a  movement  when  a  man  like 
“  Charles  Stuart  Parnell  was  at  its  head.  He  counselled  harmony  and  prudence, 
“  and  was  sure  that  the  outcome  of  their  deliberations  would  surely  result  in 
“  confidence  and  assurance  to  their  friends  and  the  utmost  discomfiture  to  the 
“  enemy.” 

Then  at  page  18,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  made  a  brief  address,  in  which  he  said 
that : — 

“  The  Land  League  movement  had  been  carried  on  on  purely  constitutional 
“  grounds.  It  had  employed  no  agency  except  that  of  moral  force ;  it  had  no 
“  weapons  except  the  organised  power  of  public  opinion.  He  claimed  that  the 
“  Land  League  had  for  some  time  entire  control  of  Ireland,  and  during  that 
“  oeriod  there  was  less  crime  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  present  century. 
“  The  population  of  Philadelphia  was  only  one-seventh  of  that  of  Ireland  ;  he  had 
“  heard  Philadelphia  described  that  day  as  ‘the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,’  and  he 
“  did  not  suppose  it  was  a  particularly  wicked  community.  In  1879,  the  number 
“  of  murders  in  Philadelphia  were  49,  while  in  all  Ireland  the  number  was  only  4. 
“  In  1880  the  number  of  murders  in  Philadelphia  were  34,  in  Ireland  only  5.  Yet 
“  the  miserable  mountebank  politician  Forster  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  crime 
“  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Land  League.  In  1881  the  Government  of 
«  England  brought  in  a  first  Coercion  Act  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  con- 
“  stitutional  agitation  \  and  if  crimes  have  stained  Ireland  since  that  time,  he 
“  (Mr.  Egan)  charged,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  that  fact  against  the  English 
“  Government  and  its  miserable  policy  in  Ireland.  As  the  late  treasurer  of  the 
“  Land  League,  perhaps,  you  expect  me  to  say  something  about  money 
«  matters.  [Loud  and  continued  cries  of  ‘  No,  no.’]  But  I  will  say  something. 
“  For  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland  there  have  passed  through  my  hands 
“  $295,000,  and  from  Land  Leagues  $935,000,  making  in  all  about  $1,230,000. 
“  Of  that  large  sum  nearly  a  million  dollars  came  from  the  Irish  in 
“  this  country.  That  amount  of  course  embraces  the  money  raised  to  meet 
“  Irish  distress  in  1880,  and  the  amount  contributed  through  my  esteemed 
“friend  Father  Walsh,  through  the  ‘Irish  World,’  and  other  channels. 
«  We  claim  that  the  Land  League  has  brought  about  a  reduction  in  rents  of 
“  twenty  million  dollars  a  year.  It  has  also  given  a  certain  amount  of  security 
“  to  the  farmer,  and  as  a  consequence  some  immunity  from  landlord  tyranny.  It 
“  is  through  the  support  you  have  given  us  from  America  that  these  results  have 
“  been  achieved.  With  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  that  large  sum  of  money,  I 
“  am  proud  to  say  that  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  has  ever  subscribed  one 
“  penny  to  thr  Land  League  fund  has  raised  any  question.  feome  avowed 
“  enemies  of  our  cause,  some  disappointed  blackmailers  have  attempted  to  make 
“  charges  against  our  distribution  of  the  funds,  but  they  have,  failed  to  elicit  any 
“  response  from  you,  the  subscribers.  Shortly  after  the  Chicago  Convention,  I 
“  proposed  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  co-trustees,  a  committee  of  investigation 
“  into  the  Land  League  fund  accounts.  We  promised  to  give  to  such  a  com- 
“  mittee  entire  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  every  penny  of  that 
“  fund.  It  was  decided  that  such  a  committee  would  not  be  appointed,  and  my 
«  proposition  was  not  accepted.  Before  I  left  Paris,  however,  I  insisted  upon 
“  the  appointment  of  an  audit  committee  from  the  League  at  home,  and  it 
“  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Rev.  Fr.  Sheehy,  John  Dillon,  and  Matthew 
“  Harris.  That  Committee  audited  every  item  in  my  accounts,  and  to  nobody 
“  outside  of  that  Committee  do  I  feel  bound  to  give  any  further  satisfaction. 
“  I  refer  particularly  to  those  newspapers  which  are  so  anxious  to  get  at 
“  our  affairs,  and  to  our  enemies  in  England.  One  great  result  of  the 
“  Land  League  movement,  Mr.  Brennan  has  not  referred  to.  It  brought 
“  to  the  front  a  band  of  women  as  generous  and  noble-hearted  as  ever  in 
“  any  country  espoused  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.  I  refer  to  the  Ladies 
“  Land  League,  under  Miss  Anna  Parnell.  You  here  in  America  can  have  very 
“  little  idea  of  the  splendid  work  accomplished  by  these  noble-hearted  women. 
“  While  Mrs.  Maloney,  the  treasurer  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League,  and  her  companions 
“  at  lead-quarters,  would  work  14  or  15  hours  a  day  in  their  office,  Miss  Parnell, 
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“  Mrs.  Moore,  and  Miss  Reynolds,  and  other  members  of  that  devoted  band 
“  might  be  found  journeying  from  county  to  county,  over  bogs  and  mountains,  in 
“  all  weathers  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  bringing  aid  and  comfort 
“  and  hope  and  courage  to  the  outcast  victims  of  landlordism.  History  presents 
“  no  brighter  record  of  patriotism  and  courage  than  that  displayed  by  Miss 
“  Parnell  and  her  brav6  co-workers  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League. 

“  I  thank  you  again  most  heartily  for  the  support  which  you  have  so 
“  generously  given  to  us  from  the  beginning,  and  I  think  I  can  promise  that  the 
“  movement  which  has  already  accomplished  so  much  will,  in  its  new  form  and 
“  under  the  able  and  sagacious  guidance  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  lead  us  very 
“  soon  to  the  ardently  wished  for  goal  of  National  self-government.” 

I  do  not  think,  my  Lord,  at  the  present  moment  I  have  anything  to  read,  except  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Parnell  at  page  37  : — 

“  The  following  cablegram  from  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  was  read  by  the 
“  Rev,  M.  J.  Dorney,  of  Chicago.” 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  In  passing,  on  page  23,  there  is  at  a  meeting  of  the  26th,  a^speech 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan.  He  says  : — 

“We  have  met,  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  to  dictate  to  our  brethren  in 
“  Ireland  in  anything,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  apologise  to  their  and  our 
“  common  enemy  for  anything.  We  have  met  to  organise  and  concentrate  all  the 
“  forces  of  our  race,  that  their  united  strength  shall  be  made  potential  in  our 
“  national  struggle.  We  have  met  to  solidify  all  the  elements  of  our  national 
“  symprthy,  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  an  authorised  body  to  speak,  not  for  a 
“  party,  not  for  a  man,  but  for  united  exiled  Ireland.  We  have  met  to  tell  our 
“  brethren  in  Ireland  that  it  is  theirs  to  choose  the  road  which  leads  to  liberty, 
“  and  ours  to  march  with  them  upon  it.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  There  is  a  passage  on  page  24: — 

“  It  was  the  noble  boast  of  the  young  patriot,  as  he  was  about  to  ascend  the 
“  scaffold,  that  he  had  ‘  wished  to  procure  for  his  country  the  guarantee  that 
“  ‘  Washington  had  procured  for  America.’  In  the  spirit  in  which  Robert 
“  Emmet  died  we  live ;  in  his  words,  we  are  ‘  determined  upon  delivering  our 
“  ‘  native  country  from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  unrelenting  tyranny,’  and  ‘  to 
“  ‘  place  her  independence  beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  on  earth.’ 

“  That  we  may  have  upon  our  deliberations  the  approval  of  Almighty  God, 
“  and  of  all  just  men  who  love  liberty,  we  must  show  in  this,  the  parliament  of 
“  our  race,  assembled  in  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  that  every  party  is  less  than 
“  the  cause,  that  every  individual  is  esteemed  below  our  country,  and  that  every 
“  Irishman  is  a  brother.” 

I  was  about  to  read  from  page  37  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Parnell,  under  date 
26th  April  1883,  to  James  Mooney,  President  of  the  Irish-American  Convention : — 

“  My  presence  ai  the  opening  of  the  most  representative  convention  of  Irish- 
“  American  opinion  ever  assembled  being  impossible,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
“  my  remaining  here  to  oppose  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  which  re-enacts 
“  permanently  the  worst  provisions  of  coercion,  and  which,  if  passed,  will  leave 
“  constitutional  movements  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government,  I  would  ask  you  to 
“  lay  my  views  before  the  Convention.  I  would  respectfully  advise  that  your 
“  platform  be  so  framed  as  to  enable  us  to  continue  to  accept  help  from  America, 
“  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  offering  a  pretext  to  the  British  Government  for 
“  entirely  suppressing  the  national  movement  in  Ireland.  In  this  way  only  can 
“  unity  of  movement  be  preserved  both  in  Ireland  and  America.  I  have  perfect 
“  confidence  that,  by  prudence,  moderation,  and  firmness  the  cause  of  Ireland 
“  will  continue  to  advance,  and  though  persecution  rests  heavily  upon  us  at 
“  present,  before  many  years  have  passed  we  shall  have  achieved  those  great 
“  objects  for  which,  through  many  centuries,  our  race  has  struggled.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  at  page  48: — 

“  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  welcomes  the  sturdy  and  undaunted  patriot 
“  and  the  prudent  custodian,  Patrick  Egan,  who,  to  protect  the  Land  League 
“  funds  from  the  robber-hands  of  the  English  Government,  voluntarily  abandoned 
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“  his  private  business,  and  accepted  a  long  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  the.  integrity 
“  of  whose  guardianship  has  been  certified  after  a  minute  examination  of 
“  his  books  by  the  distinguished  and  independent  patriots,  John  Dillon,  Ray, 

“  Eugene  Sheehy,  and  Matthew  Harris.  Grateful  for  his  invaluable  services,  his 
«  countrymen  rejoice  that  they  possess  on  this  important  occasion  the  advantage 
“  of  his  wise  and  experienced  counsel,  and  are  proud  to  welcome  him  to  their 
“  hearts  and  their  homes.” 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  at  present. 

(Sir  C  Russell.)  I  think  there  is  a  speech  there  I  should  like.  It  is  an  address  or 
report  from  Dr.  O’Reilly  ofi  Detroit,  Michigan,  at  page  46.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
it.  I  have  to  say  a  good  deal  about  the  same  subject  myself,  but  it  is  a  report,  lhis 

“  The  English  Governmeut  in  Ireland  does  not  allow  that  portion  of  the 
“  Empire  an  equitable  and  efficient  voice  in  the  legislature.  In  England,  one- 
“  twelfth  of  the  population  vote  for  members  of  parliament.  In  Ireland,  one- 
“  twenty-fifth  of  the  population  vote  l'or  members  of  parliament.  In  England 
“  the  registration  laws  are  favourable  to  the  voter ;  in  Ireland  they  are  mimical 
«  to  the  voter.  In  England,  all  classes  of  the  population  are  fairly  represented  ; 

“  in  Ireland  the  poor-law  is  employed  to  secure  to  landlords  and  place-hunters  a 
“  preponderance  in  the  national  delegation.  In  England,  the  judiciary  is  me e- 
“  pendent  of  the  executive,  and  sympathises  with  the  people.  .  In  Ireland,  the 
«  -judiciary  is  the  creature  and  part  of  the  executive,  and  is  appointed  exclusively 
“  from  the  enemies  of  the  people.  In  England,  the  magistracy  is  chosen  without 
“  regard  to  creed  ;  in  Ireland  97  per  cent,  of  the  magistrates  having  jurisdiction 
**  over  personal  liberty,  are  selected  from  a  creed  rejected  by  78  per  cent,  of  the 
“  people,  and  the  detestable  spirit  of  religious  bigotry  is  thus  legalized  and  per- 
“  petuated.  In  England  the  laws  created  civil  disabilities  on  account  of  religion 
“  have  long  been  dead.  In  Ireland  laws  made  under  Edward  the  Third,  Queen 
“  Elizabeth  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Charles  the  Second,  Queen  Anne,  and  their 
“  successors,  are  still  vital  to  torment  a  people,  for  whose  oppression  no  statute  is 
“  found  too  hoary  by  venal  and  truculent  judges.  Every  measure  of  legislation 
“  proposed  by  an  English  member  receives  courteous  consideration.  Any 
“  measure,  however  just,  necessary,  or  humane,  proposed  by  patriot  Irish 
«  members,  is  eertain  of  contemptuous  rejection  by  a  combined  majority  of  both 
“  the  great  English  parties. 

I  think  that  is  all.  Then : —  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

“  Thus  it  is  that  evictions,  unknown  m  England,  and  declared  by 

“  Mr  Gladstone  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  death  sentences,  _  are  of  daily 
«  occurrence  in  Ireland,  and  have  nearly  doubled  in  five  years,  m  spite  of  the 
“  boasted  benefits  of  the  Gladstone  land  laws.  Thus  it  is  that  ^b0ugh, 
“  according  to  Government  returns  the  criminals  are  27  in  10,000  of  the  English 
“  population,  and  only  16  in  10,000  of  the  Irish  population,  in  spite  of  the 
**  exasperation  to  which  they  are  subjected,  yet  England  enjoys  constitutional 
liberty,  and  Ireland  is  under  worse  than  martial  law.  The  intrepid  and 
«  persistent  attempts  of  a  patriotic  Irish  deputation  to  obtain  m  the  English 
“  Parliament  just  and  human  laws  for  Ireland,  has  always  been,  is,  and  m  our 

“  belief,  must  continue  to  be  a  failure.’  ’  . 

44  325.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Before  I  leave  this  convention  (I  do  not  ^ant  S° 

back  if  I  can  help  it),  had  you  any  conversation  of  any  importance  with  Patrick  Egan 

beyond  what  you  have  already  told  the  Commission?— Nothing  of  importance  bearing 

UV(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  I  must  put  in,  my  Lord,  a  circular  of  the  12th  May 

1883  the  one  following  this  Convention.  -d  j 

44326.  Did  you  receive  that  circular  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Executive  Body  . 

— Yes,  that  is  the  original  copy. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follow s]  . 

Head-quarters  of  F.C.,  Y.C. 
a  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Y.C. 

May  12th,  1883. 

“  Brothers  —We  most  heartily  congratulate  you  and  the  cause  upon  the 
P  splendid  discipline  and  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  organisation  at  the  recent 
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“  public  fathering.  The  V.C.  had  no  desire  to  displace  any  good  man  who  was 
“  doince  good  service  in  the  cause,  but  it  did  desire  that  no  public  gathering  of 
“  our  countrymen  should  assemble  which  would  fail  to  make  known  our  wrongs 
“  and  proclaim  our  rights  so  forcibly  as  to  command  the  respect  and  arrest  the 
“  attention  of  the  world.  And  it  desired  that  the  gathering  which  thus  spoke  be 
“  not  marred  by  lack  of  dignity  or  harmony.  The  words  of  the  press— even  that 
“  portion  of  it  hostile  to  us— bear  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  gather- 
“  ing  referred  to,  and  tell  the  story  of  the  impression  it  made  and  will  continue 

“  to  make  upon  the  thoughtful  of  the  world.  # 

“  We  submit  to  you,  brothers,  when  you  consider  what  a  gathering  of  1,200 
“  would,  or  might  have  been,  even  10  years  ago  if  drawn,  as  the  recent  was,  from 
“  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  those  men  not  even  acquainted  with  each  other  ; 

“  and  when  you  observe  the  dignity,  the  courage,  the  self-conti  ol,  the  ability,  and 
“  above  all,  the  glorious  fraternity  of  that  vast  body  of  deliberative  men,  whether 
“  or  not  we  are  not  more  than  compensated  for  the  time  and  means  expended,  even 
“  though  nothing  more  were  accomplished  elsewhere,  beyond  that  grand  exhibi- 

“  tion.  j  i 

“  If  you  believe  this,  as  we  think  you  must,  then,  brothers,  by  renewed  zeal 

“  in  behalf  of  the  ruling  and  directing  organisation  which  does  its  work  patiently, 

“  silently,  unostentatiously,  by  determining  to  redouble  your  efforts  for  its  careful 
“  safe  extension ,  let  the  future  make  ever  brighter  record  than  the  past. 

“  We  urge  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  all  our  members  to  secure  universal 
“  assent  to  the  action  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

“  Q-et  every  society  to  which  you  belong  affiliate  with  the  new  public  organisation. 

“  Each  D.  under  its  public  name  should  also  join  the  new  public  organisation, 

“  The  fees,  $1  per  year  for  each  member  might  be  raised  by  subscription,  or 
“  by  lectures,  picnics,  or  in  some  manner  that  will  not  impose  too  many  burdens 
“  on  our  members.  The  names  of  the  S.G.  and  the  J.G.  should  not  oe  sent  to 
“  the  public  organisation. 

“  Any  two  brothers,  not  officers  of  the  D,  can  be  designated  as  president  and 
“  secretary  ;  and  those  brothers  can  conduct  any  correspondence  that  may  be 
“  necessary  with  the  officers  of  the  public  organisation.  The  names  of  our  ieal  D. 
“  officials  must  not  be  sent.  We  repeat  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
“  cause  that  all  societies  in  the  country  be  wheeled  into  line  under  the  new  public 
“  organisation,  and  that  new  leagues  be  organised  wherever  necessary  or 
possible.” 

“  We  are  moved,  however,  beyond  that  view  of  the  case.  We  are  now  doing, 
“  we  can  do,  and  we  will  do,  much  more  than  than  was  hitherto  possible.  We 
“  will  prove,  in  practice,  our  most  unwavering  faith  in  the  things  to  be 
“  accomplished — the  things  dearest  to  our  hearts — if  we  are  not  hampered  in 
“  the  execution,  in  which  case  we  will  not  be  to  blame. 

‘  It  is  vital  to  success  that  they,  who  have  the  authority  to  act,  should  be 
“  sustained  with  all  the  force  possible,  unless  proved  to  be  acting  wrong. 

“It  is  true  we  may  have  ‘Bull-runs’;  all  human  efforts  are  subject  to 
“  reverses,  but  we  must  work  incessantly  for  the  ‘  Appomatox.’  ” 

44,327.  You  know  the  meaning  of  that.  What  is  it  ( — Appomatox  is  tlie  village 
at  which  he  surrendered  to  Grant  at  the  termination  of  the  War  of  Rebellion. 

( Sir  II  James,  continuing  reading)  : — 

“  It  is  true  we  may  have  Bull-runs  ;  all  human  efforts  are  subject  to  reverses, 
“  but  we  must  work  incessantly  for  the  Appomatox,  which  wiil  surely  come  ii 
“  we  but  prove  ourselves  worthy,  and  if  each  one  does  his  full  duty.  We  cannot 
“  here  refrain,  while  urging  the  enlargement  of  the  organisation,  from  urging 
“  also  that  the  work  of  increase  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded.  There  are  men 
“  in  this  country — and  not  a  few  of  them — whose  mission  is  to  get  entrance  to 
“  our  ranks  for  the  sole  purpose  of  betraying  us.  Such  men  are  necessarily  well 
“  equipped  for  their  evil  work.  They  will  bo  loud  in  talk ;  profess  willingness 
“  to  do  anything,  and  will  do  much,  apparently,  in  an  excellent  manner,  in  order 
“  to  gain  confidence  and  secure  information.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  to  you 
“  that  it  is  your  duty  to  give  the  cause  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  as  against  men  ; 
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“  and  it  is  better,  in  our  zeal,  to  keep  a  few  good  men  outside  than  to  risk  getting 
44  one  bad  man  in. 

11  Exercise  great  care  hereafter  in  the  election  of  members. 

“  We  give  you,  brothers,  the  undoubted  assurance  of  the  R.D.  that  most 
44  important  measures  are  being  organised  and  put  in  pi  ogress,  and  we  believe 
“  their  work  will  be  both  significant  and  effective.  They  are  not  inclined, 

44  however,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  urge  them,  to  march  an  inch  beyond  the  line 
44  where  they  are  not  properly  prepared  to  go.  All  cannot  be  done  in  a  day.  All 
44  could  be  lost  in  a  day,  by  over  hasty  and  precipitate  action. 

“  Pay  no  attention  to  the  boasts  of  our  enemies  over  the  water.  They  have 
44  large  armies,  armed  with  unreasoning  martial  law,  to  enforce  bloody  persecu- 
44  tion ;  but,  though  we  may  grieve  for  the  suffering  of  our  kindred,  we  know 
44  the  cause-  is  beyond  the  enemy’s  power.  We  must  not  be  impatient,  for  the 
44  cause  of  Jsfmboe  [Ireland]  has  suffered  defeat  more  than  once  by  over-im- 
*.  patience.  Let  us  remember  that  the  late  Convention  at  Philadelphia  has  so 
44  laid  open  the  wrongs  of  Jsfmboe  [Ireland]  to  the  gaze  of  the  civilised  world, 
44  that  its  sympathies  are  now  with  us.  Our  enemies  feel  all  this,  and  are  in 
44  consequence  panic-stricken,  without  yet  receiving  any  direct  blow.  They  well 
44  know  that  the  public  opinion  of  mankind  will  justify  any  conrse  we  may  take 
44  against  them,  and,  if  reasonably  successful,  we  will  have  respect  as  well  as 
44  sympathy.  We  must,  therefore,  leave  nothing  undone  to  procure  success  and 
44  avoid  failure.  Our  means,  unfortunately,  are  yet  limited  in  proportion  to  the 
44  work  before  us,  but  we  have  courage  and  confidence,  ivhile  our  people  are 
44  growinc  more  united  and  in  earnest.  In  order  to  secure  the  means  for  prompt 
44  action  and  avoid  delays,  which  are  often  dangorous,  by  request  of  the  R.D.,  we 
44  hereby  call  on  every  D.  in  the  Y.C.  to  send  immediately  all  the  funds  on  hand. 
44  When  needed,  they  must  be  in  one  place  where  they  can  be  obtained  at  a 
44  moment’s  notice.  Prompt  action  is  urged  in  responding  to  this  call. 

44  Another  proposition  of  the  most  serious  import  comes  now  before  us.  It 
44  is  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Brothers  who  assembled  at  the  recent  public 
44  o-atherino-  already  referred  to  at  Philadelphia,  that  we  submit  for  your  approval 
44  or  rejection,  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  reducing  our  large  Conventions 
44  into  smaller  and  safer  proportions.  On  our  present  basis,  the  next  Convention 
44  would  not  be  much  short  of  400  delegates.  When  we  reflect  on  the  difficulties 
44  at  Chicago  in  1881,  with  only  160  delegates,  when  opposition  was  not  so  active 
44  as  now,  ft  is  believed,  and  with  strong  reason,  that  the  assemblage  of  nearly 
44  400,  under  the  prevailing  excitement  would  be  about  equivalent  to  showing  our 

44  hands  to  the  enemy.  _  .  _  .  m, 

44  There  is  also  an  amendment  to  suspend  the  Convention  of  this  year,  lhe 

“  reasons  given  by  the  brothers  who  urged  these  amendments  were  those  which 
44  must  suggest  to  every  reflecting  mind.  The  country  is  full  of  detectives,  and 
44  can  a  Convention  assemble  with  safety  to  the  men  on  both  sides  whose  lives  are 
44  imperilled?  Yet  the  safety  of  the  men  is  the  least  consideration.  Can  the 
44  Convention  be  held  with  safety  to  the  cause  ?  Before  answering  this  question, 
44  be  sure  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances  candidly  and  carefully. . 

44  So  far  as  we  are  individually  concerned,  we  are  placed  in  a  most  delicate 
44  position.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  be  but  too  glad  to  get  relieved 
44  of  the  onerous  duties,  as  well  as  the  oppressive  responsibilities  of  the  office  ;  yet 
“  to  urge  a  postponement  of  the  Convention  seems  to  be  urging  our  own  retention 
44  in  office.  We  are  not  in  official  positions  now,  and  were  it  possible  for  us  to 
44  learn  outside  of  them  what  we  have  learned  within,  we  could  ihen,  and  certainly 
44  would  speak  to  you  on  this  subject  with  all  possible  earnestness.  Situated  as 
44  we  are,  we  must  only  content  ourselves  by  calling  your  attention  to  the 
44  imminent  gravity  of  the  situation.  All  we  can  urge  upon  you  is,  to  weigh  the 
44  matter  seriously,  and  vote  according  to  the  diptates  of  your  own  conscience  and 
44  your  best  judgments.  With  you  rests  the  power  of  deciding,  and  upon  you 

44  must  rest  the  responsibility  of  the  decision.  . 

44  Let  this  circular  be  read  at  two  successive  meetings  of  each  JJ.,  and  after 
44  it  is  read  the  second  time,  each  D.  will  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  proposeq 
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“  amendments.  The  S.G.  will  report  to  Y.  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
“  the  D.  the  result  of  the  vote. 

“  HPE.  TBWF.  JSFMBOE. 

*•  Most  respectfully  and  fraternally, 

“X.F.G.  Y.C. 

“  Y.F.C.  Y.C. 

“  Z.F.C.  Y.C. 

Those  cyphers  mean  “  God  save  Ireland.  ’ 

44.328.  (The  Attorney -General)  Bid  you  receive  a  circular  under  date  the  16th 
September  1883  of  which  that  is  an  original  copy  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  copy  of  the 
original. 

44.329.  You  saw  Egan  I  think  on  the  expedition  to  Milwaukee;  lam  coming  to 
that  'presently,  I  only  want  to  get  a  preliminary  matter.  You  saw  Egan  when  at 
Milwaukee  ? — I  saw  him  at  Milwaukee  on  arriving  there. 

44.330.  That  was  in  May  1883  ?— The  28th  of  May  1883. 

44.331.  You  had  seen  him  at  this  Convention  which  we  have  referred  to  in  April? 
—Yes. 

44.332.  Did  you  see  him  in  between  or  not  ? — No. 

[The  following  document  teas  put  in  and  read  : — ] 

“  Headquarters,  F.C.,  Y.C., 

“  September  16th,  1883. 

“  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Y.C. — 

“  Brothers, —We  have  deferred  addressing  the  brethren  until  the  result  of 
“  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  passed  upon.  Enclosed  herewith  is  a 
“  record  of  the  votes  of  the  several  D.’s  on  these  amendments.  It  will  be  seen 
“  that  the  amendments  substituting  District  for  General  Conventions,  and  pro- 
“  viding  that  the  General  Convention  shall  be  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by 
“  the  District  Conventions,  has  been  adopted.  Each  D.  is  hereby  instructed  to 
“  elect  a  delegate  to  represent  it  in  the  District  Convention,  to  be  held  in 
“  accordance  with  the  Constitution  as  amended.  The  election  of  such  delegate 
“  shall  take  place  at  the  last  meeting  in  November,  and  it  shall  be  announced  by 
“  the  S.G.  at  each  of  the  two  meetings  preceding  the  night  of  election,  when  the 
“  election  will  occur,  so  that  all  members  may  be  duly  notified,  and  so  that  the 
“  very  best  men  may  be  chosen.  The  F.C.  will  duly  notify  the  delegates  through 
“  the  E.N.,  where  and  when  their  respective  District  Conventions  will  assemble. 
“  S.G.’s  will  report  to  “  Y.”  the  full  name  and  correct  post-office  address  of  the 
“  delegate  elect  immediately  after  election. 

“  We  earnestly  assure  our  brothers  that,  while  some  disappointments  have 
“  occurred,  we  have  neither  become  despondent  nor  lost  faith.  Nor  are  we  idle. 
“  Other  movements  are  being  pushed  both  in  the  direction  of  instructing  men, 
“  and  in  securing  war  material.  Even  our  disappointments  are  not  regarded  by 
“  us  as  failures.  We  believe,  that  while  agitation  and  public  organisation  are 
“  necessary,  these  would  not  have  been  effective  in  securing  concessions  from  our 
“  enemy  had  not  the  courage,  the  capacity,  and  the  great  scientific  skill  of  the 
“  secret  organisation  brought  terror  to  the  very  doors  of  the  oppressor. 

“  The  enemy  realise  at  least  that  they  are  being  struck  by  an  unseen  power. 
“  The  mystery  and  the  secrecy  has  struck  terror  to  their  hearts,  which  they 
“  vainly  attempt  to  offset  by  asking,  in  blind  rage,  the  world  to  condemn  your 
“  warfare  ” 

“  Though  the  efforts  of  your  executive  have  not  been  fully  realised,  or  rather, 
“  indeed,  were  marred  by  the  informer’s  treason,  yet  those  brothers  (with  one 
“  solitary  exception)  entrusted  with  the  work  did  nobly,  and  were  at  the  very 
“  threshold  of  deeds  that  would  have  startled  the  world,  and  put  the  fear  of  the 
“  organisation  in  the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  These  brothers,  with  heroic  faith, 
“  have  carried  your  secrets  to  the  dungeon,  under  a  fate  and  torture  worse  than 
“  death.  They  did  nobly  ;  it  was  by  no  fault  of  theirs  they  failed,  and  they  must 
“  and  will  be  enrolled  among  the  gallant  band  of  martyr  patriots,  who  have  per- 
“  petuated  the  glorious  struggle  for  Jsjti  [Irish']  independence.  They  pura’ysed 
“  the  haughty  power  of  Fohmboe  [England],  they  placed  Fohmboe  [England]  under 
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the  bayonet  of  martial  law,  they  brought  war  from  the  starving  and  crushed 
«  people  of  Jsfmboe  [ Ireland ]  to  the  imperial  gates  of  Fohmboe  [England] ; 

“  they  have  settled  the  legal  status  of  a  new  mode  of  warfare.  By  a  solemn 
“  decision  of  the  highest  authority  in  Fohmboe  [England],  presided  over  by  her 
“  Chief  Justice,  we  have  compelled  her  to  recognise  a  new  epoch  in  the  art  of 
“  war.  Had  these  men  invaded  Fohmboe  [England]  with  a  musket  they  would 

“  have  suffered  no  less.  .  . 

«  We  cannot  see  our  way  for  an  armed  insurrection  in  Jsfmboe  [Ireland J  tins 

“  side  of  some  great  foreign  war  with  Fohmboe  [England],  but  in  the  meantime 
«  we  shall  carry  on  an  incessant  and  persistent  warfare  with  the  powers  of 
“  Fohmboe  [England]  in  public  and  in  secret.  We  have  begun  work,  we  tested 
“  our  capacity,  and  learned  many  of  our  own  shortcomings,  all  of  which  we  will 
“  profit  by.  That  the  commencement  of  active  work  in  new  fields,  with  new 
“  methods,  new  and  unskilled  hands,  should  result  in  partial  failure  was  not 
“  wonderful.  We  regret  the  loss  of  valuable  and  patriotic  men,  but  such  are  the 
“  chances  of  war.  They  have  accepted  them  without  a  murmur.  They  teach  us 
“  a  glorious  lesson.  We  must  be,  and  we  are  prepared  over  and  against  the  loss 
“  of  blood  and  treasure  to  make  good  the  work  intended. 

“  As  some  fall,  others  gathering  experience  from  disaster,  will  fill  the  moving 
“  ranks.  While  the  great  work  moves  on  in  public  and  in  secret,  with  the 
“  irresistible  power  of  a  force  of  nature  to  a  triumphant  issue,  we  will  have  our 
“  ‘  Bull  Buns,’  our  disasters,  our  failures,  our  partial  failures,  like  every  nation 
“  engao-ed  in  like  struggles.  With  the  persistent  every-day  energy  that  gleets 
“  disaster  with  a  smile  and  turns  with  greater  determination  from  every  failure, 

“  we  will  yet  snatch  victory  from  the  ashes  of  defeat.  You  will  note  with 
“  pleasure  that  the  informer  is  fore-doomed,  and  that  no  man  can  betray  and  live. 

“  No  hole  too  dark,  nc  corner  of  the  earth  too  obscure  or  too  far  to  hide  the  spy 
“  and  the  informer  from  the  avenging  arm  of  Jsjti  [Irish]  nationality. 

I  shall  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  your  Lordship  that  that  refers  to  the  shooting  of  Carey 
by  O’Donnell.  It  was  in  August  1883.  This  is  September  1883 

“  Only  a  few  months  can  elapse  until  your  executive  hands  back  its  trust  ancl 
“  power  to  a  Convention  of  the  Order,  and  we  beg  of  you  to  intensify  and  increase 
“  your  efforts  in  gathering  in  the  resources,  and  the  best  men  of  your  race.  Be 
“  prudent  but  energetic  in  your  selections  of  officers  and  members.  Be  careful 
“  of  these  zealous  persons  who  desire  to  pry  into  the  secret  work  of  your  orgam- 
“  sation.  Grumbling  and  mocking  charges  are  among  the  means  made  use  of  by 
“  enemies  who  desire  information.  You  are  particularly  cautioned  to  discriminate 
“  between  the  well-meaning  or  constitutional  grumbler  and  those  who  growl  and 
“  grumble  as  a  means  of  gathering  information  not  otherwise  obtainable.  You 
“  are  particularly  cautioned  to  be  prudent  in  your  intercourse  with  the  general 
“  public.  Publicity,  argument,  controversy,  interviews,  charges,  and  lecinm- 
“  nations  are  the  vent-holes  and  leaks  of  conspiracies.  S.G.’s  are  instructed  to  be 
“  careful  to  report  at  once  when  their  post-office  addresses  are  changed,  failures 
“  to  do  so  have  caused  letters  to  be  returned  to  writers  after  weeks  in  post-offices 
“  which  may  or  may  not  be  friendly,  and  it  is  feared  that  m  some  cases  letters 
“  have  been  sent  to  the  dead  letter  offices.  All  brothers  addressing  S.G.  s  should 
“  be  careful  to  write  on  the  envelope  where  the  letter  may  be  returned  it  not 

b  (IqIiygi'o  d  • 

“  Several  brothers  have  written  to  inquire  what  action  should  be  taken  with 

“  men  who  give  information  to  outsiders  concerning  doings  of  the  organization, 
“  and  how  to  treat  the  outsiders  who  get  and  use  this  information.  If  men  who 
“  profess  to  be  revolutionists  do  not  know  how  to  act  in  such  cases  without 
“  writing  to  us,  we  are  frank  to  say  we  would  have  no  faith  in  their  carrying  out 
“  any  instructions  which  might  be  given  them.  In  countries  where  revolutions 
“  led  to  success  such  inquiries  were  never  made,  action  was  always  taken. 

“  Buy  no  Fohmjti  [English]  goods. 

“  Kespectfully  and  fraternally, 

“X.,  F.G.,  Y.C. 
“Y.,  F.C.,  Y.C. 
“Z.,  F.C.,  Y.C.” 
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44.333.  I  ask  your  attention  to  that  circular,  because  you  have  answered  some 
questions,  by  anticipation  at  an  earlier  period  of  your  examination,  relating  to  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  when  you  were  on  the  way  to  Millwaukee, 
and  he  had  told  you,  if  I  remember  right  (I  can  summarise  it  correctly),  that  they 
were  going  to  carry  on  a  warfare,  and  men  were  going  to  be  sent  over.  Did  he  say 
under  what  direction  those  men  were  going  to  be  ? — Previous  to  receiving  the  circular 
I  had  a  conversation  with  Alexander  Sullivan  upon  this  very  question  that  you  have 
now  read.  It  was  upon  the  train  between  Chicago  and  Millwaukee.  He  told  me  upon 
this  occasion  that  active  operations  were  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Revolutionary 
Directory  of  our  own  organisation.  That  from  some  lack  of  courage  or  organisation  it 
had  been  found  impossible  to  get  men  in  the  home  organisation  to  do  the  work.  In 
reference  to  the  species  of  dangerous  warfare  that  we  were  engaged  in  at  that  time 
he  stated  that  in  future  every  man  that  would  be  chosen  for  this  work  would  be 
a  man  without  a  family,  no  one  depending  upon  him,  that  he  would  be  an  old  and 
tried  member;  no  new  man  would  be  taken  for  this  work.  He  stated  that  they 
received  information  and  no  new  member  of  the  organisation  should  be  taken.  That 
lately  40  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  under  full 
pay  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  organisation  and  getting  its  secrets. 

44.334.  Anything  more  of  importance  that  Sullivan  told  you  about  this  same  matter  ? 
— He  also  stated  that  every  man  before  being  sent  upon  this  work,  would  receive  a 
course  of  instruction  upon  the  use  and  management  of  explosives. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  there  is  one  small  matter,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go 
back  in  the  circular  of  May  12th;  it  says  that  they  submit  certain  amendments  of  the 
constitution  for  approval  or  rejection. 

44.335.  Did  that  come  with  the  circular,  the  amendments  to  the  constitution 
(passing  a  document  to  the  witness)  ? — These  are  the  amendments  we  voted  upon. 

44.336.  Did  those  rules  of  May  5th  come  with  the  circular  or  had  you  them 

previously  ? — There  were  three  came  at  the  same  time.  This  is  one  of  them. 

_  / 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  wish  to  read  these.  The  first  is  not  so  very  important,  but  it  is 
very  short. 

(The  President.)  You  are  supplementing  something  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me — the  circular  of  May  12,  1883. 
They  were  not  in  my  hands  when  that  was  read. 

[The  foil  oioing  documents  were  put  in  : — ] 

“  Office  of  Secretary  F.C.,  Y.C. 

“May  12th,  1883. 

“  The  following  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  Y.C.  are  respectfully 
“  submitted  to  a  deciding  vote  of  all  the  members  in  good  standing  in  the  Y.C.” 

Then  these  are  the  amendments.  They  are  very  technical : — 

“  That  section  6  of  Article  II.  be  so  amended  as  to  suspend  the  General 
“  Convention  of  1883,  and  postpone  it  to  1884.” 

That  Article  VII.  shall  henceforth  apply  to  District  Conventions  only ;  and 
“  hereafter  the  General  Convention  shall  be  composed  of  delegates  elected  at  the 
“  District  Convention.” 

“  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  delegates  to  the  General  Convention,  the 
“  same  shall  be  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each  district,  who  shall  be 
“  carefully  chosen  at  the  District  Conventions,  and  the  names  of  these  delegates 
shall  be  carefully  guarded  from  all  who  were  not  delegates  to  the  District 
“  Convention,  or  the  S.  and  J.  G’s.” 

“  That  Article  XIX.  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  accord  with  the  foregoing 
“  amendments,  as  the  votes  of  the  membership  of  D.’s  form  the  primary  power  of 
“  all  Conventions.” 

“  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 

“‘Y,’ F.C.,  V.C., 

“  Secretary. 

G  2 
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The  witness  has  now  identified  also  this  document,  which  came  with  the  circular 

of  May  12th : —  TT  t  ™  n  it  n 

“  Headquarters  F.C.,  Y.C., 

“  May  5th,  1883. 

“  For  the  more  perfect  security  of  the  interests  of  the  organisation,  the 
following  rules  are  published,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  S.G.’s,  officers,  and 
members  of  D.’s  to  see  that  they  are  rigidly  enforced  :— 

“  1.  Hereafter  no  member  shall  by  interview  or  in  any  manner  appear  m  the 
“  public  press,  or  speak  or  write  to  any  one  not  a  member  of  any  matter,  person, 

“  or  event,  engaged  in  or  arrested  for  Jsji  revolutionery  operations. 

“2.  S.G.’s  shall,  in  their  sound  discretion,  or  by  direction  of  F.C.,  have 
«  power  to  publish  information  calculated  to  deceive  the  enemy. 

“  3.  D.’s  may,  when  it  is  deemed  prudent,  change  their  present  names  and 
“  locations  for  others  less  suspicious,  without  attracting  public  attention  to  the 

4  No  person  who  is  not  a  member  for  at  least  three  years,  and  whose 
«  antecedents,  prudence,  and  courage  is  not  fully  known,  shall  be  accepted  or  sent 
“  forward  for  any  work  of  a  revolutionary  character. 

“5.  In  localities  favourable  to  the  work,  D.’s  shall  institute  schools  for  the 

“  manufacture  of  explosives  and  other  warfare. 

“  6.  D.’s  shall  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  names,  photographs,  and 

“  residence  of  detectives,  and  keep  a  list  of  the  same. 

“7.  All  books  and  papers,  when  the  same  cannot  be  satisfactorily  secured, 

“  must  be  destroyed  or  cancelled. 

“8.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  'every  D.  to  utilise  every  available  method  ot 
«  raising  funds  for  the  Special  Fund,  by  pic-nics,  balls,  parties,  and  fairs,  and 
“  contributions  from  outside  confidential  sources. 

“  Fraternally, 

“  The  F.C.” 

44  337  (The  Attorney- General.)  There  is  only  one  fact  I  want  to  get  m  passing, 
please.  Did  you  some  time  in  the  year  1883  obtain  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?— Yes. 

44  338.  You  have  got  the  copy  here.  It  need  not  be  put  m  at  present  m  tact,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  put  it  in  at  all.  You  took  some  copies.  From  whom  did  you 
obtain  that  ? — I  obtained  it  from  a  member  of  that  organisation. 

44,339.  What  was  his  name  ? — His  name  was  Harrison. 

44  340.  Harrison  of  what  ? — Am  I  compelled  to  give  that  ?  . 

44341.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  you  are.  However,  you  obtained  it  from  a 

member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

( The  Attorney-General)  My  Lord,  I  have  compared  the  copy.  It  really  is  not 
admissible  in  one  sense,  because  we  have  the  original  rules  in.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  vour  Lordship  to  know  part  of  the  rules  are  the  same  as  are  m  the  document  so  put 
in  in  the  proof  of  Wilkinson— the  one  that  was  found  at  John  Walsh  s. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  say  part? 

(The  Attorney -General)  They  are  the  same  rules,  but  he  did  not  extract  them  all. 
44,342.  In  the  end  of  1883  was  there  a  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? 

___Y  0g 

44  343.  Who  were  the  two  factions  ?— Owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendments 
which  have  just  been  read,  and  the  Convention  which  was  due  that  year  being  post¬ 
poned  by  the  present  administration — Alexander  Sullivan  it  caused  a  split  m  the 
organisation  and  the  formation  by  the  seceders  therefrom  of  another  secret  revolutionary 

01  44344.  What  was  the  name  of  the  new  branch?— They  retained  the  old  name. 
44*345 .  What  was  the  name  of  the  seceders? — The  seceders  retained  the  old  name. 
44’'34g!  Then  what  was  the  name  of  the  new  branch — the  “  U.S.”  ? — After  that  it 
,  5  th0  “  U  S  ” 

^44,347."  Was  does  the  “U.S.”  stand  for  ?  Is  it  United  Sullivan,  or  what?  Is  it 

sirnnlv  a  term— an  expression  ?— It  is  a  term.  .  , 

44,348.  Who  was  the  head  of  the  “  U.S.”  ?— Until  the  Boston  Convention,  Alexander 

Sullivan. 


44,349.  The  Boston  Convention  of  what  date  ? — 1885. 

44’,350.  What  was  the  sign  adopted  by  the  U.S. — the  sign  for  signing  their  letters, 
I  mean  ? — Under  the  new  constitution,  as  adopted  by  camps,  that  you  have  read,  the 
executive  body  was  reduced  to  three,  and  the  sign  used  in  all  communications  was  a 
triangle,  and  that  was  the  period  known  as  the  period  of  the  triangle. 

44.351.  Then  we  shall  come  to  some  documents  later  on  which  are  signed  with  the 
triangle  ? — All  during  that  regime. 

44.352.  Coming  from  the  executive  body  of  the  “  U.S.”  ? — Yes. 

44.353.  (The  President.)  Do  you  say  “  U.S.”  has  no  signification? — It  was  the  name 
— the  symbol  used  as  the  name — of  the  organisation. 

44.354.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  And  the  others  continued  to  be  the  V.C.  ? — Yes. 

44.355.  Were  the  Y.C.  and  the  U.S.  entirely  separate,  or  not?— They  were  entirely 
separate. 

44.356.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  matters  as  to  numbers  (because  it  is  with  reference 
to  other  matters  I  am  going  to  ask  the  question),  but  which  did  the  most  camps  belong 
to,  the  U.S.  or  the  Y.C.  ? — The  U.S.  by  far. 

44.357.  Practically  speaking,  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  called  U  S.  had  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  camps  than  those  who  remained  with  the  Y.C.  ? — Yes. 

44.358.  You  have  already  told  me  Alexander  Sullivan  was  head  of  the  U.S.  Who 
was  the  head  of  the  remainder — the  new  V.C.  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  officials  at  that 
time,  because  I  could  not  belong  to  two  organisations. 

44.359.  But  you  can  probably  tell  me  this  ? — I  can  give  you  the  names  of  the 
men. 

44.360.  You  can  tell  me  who  was  at  the  head  ? 

( The  President.)  To  which  did  you  belong? 

44.361.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Which  did  your  camp  go  with  ?  —My  camp  retained 
its  allegiance  with  the  old  organisation,  the  Sullivan  faction. 

44.362.  You  call  it  the  old  organisation  ;  we  had  better  call  it  the  U.S.  ? — The  U.S. 

44.363.  The  bulk  of  the  old  organisation  became  U.S.  ? — The  bulk  of  it. 

44.364.  You  remained  in  your  camp  with  the  U.S.  ? — Yes. 

44.365.  At  the  head  of  which  was  Alexander  Sullivan  ? — Yes. 

44.366.  The  minority  of  the  camps  still  continued  to  call  themselves  Y.C.  ? — And 
Clan-na-Gael,  as  the  name  Clan-na-G-ael  had  been  prohibited  by  the  Sullivan  regime. 

44.367.  ( The  President.)  And  was  the  triangle  the  badge  of  your  branch? — Our 
executive  body. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  triangle  was  the  badge  of  the  executive  body  of  the 

U.S.  ? 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

44.368.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  In  January  1884  did  either  of  the  Messrs.  Redmonds 
come  to  America? — Yes. 

44.369.  Do  you  remember  the  month? — John  and  William  Redmond  returned  from 
Australia  by  way  of  the  United  States,  I  believe,  in  that  year. 

44.370.  Were  they  received  at  a  demonstration  in  Chicago? — Yes,  they  visited 

Chicago. 

44.371.  Who  organised  the  demonstration  for  them  ? — John  M.  Smith,  senior 
guardian  of  Camp  458,  Chicago,  also  the  chairman  of  the  municipal  council  of  the 
then  National  League. 

44.372.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  was  chairman  of  what? — He  was  chairman  of  the 
municipal  council  of  the  National  League. 

44.373.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Was  Smyth  a  member  of  the  U.S.  ? — Yes,  senior 

guardian. 

44.374.  I  do  not  want  to  take  all  the  names  at  present,  but  was  the  demonstration  of 
the  Redmonds  organised  by  the  U.S.,  or  by  the  Y.C.,  or  by  neither  of  them  ? — 
Though  others  attended  it  was  altogether  under  the  control  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolutionary  organisation. 

44.375.  Both  branches  or  of  the  U.S.  ? — The  U.S. 

44.376.  Did  you  attend  that? — I  received  a  circular  from  the  chairman  asking  me 
to  act  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  upon  that  occasion.  I  did  so. 

44.377.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  have  got  that  circular  or  not? — Yes,  I  have 
it,  and  the  vice-president’s  badge  accompanies  the  circular. 
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44.378.  Who  did  you  see  of  prominent  members  of  the  U.S.  at  the  demonstration 
or  the  reception  of  the  Redmonds.  You  have  mentioned  Smyth  ? — Yes,  Daniel  Corkery. 

44.379.  Was  he  a  guardian  or  a  member  of  the  IT.S.  ? — A  member,  the  successor  of 
John  M.  Smyth,  Judge  Pendergast,  Judge  Moran,  William  J.  Hynes,  Alexander 
Sullivan,  Frank  Agnew. 

44.380.  You  have  mentioned  several  names  of  men  who  received  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Dillon  in  the  year  1880  ? — Yes,  the  same. 

44.381.  Were  all  those  you  have  mentioned  members  of  the  U.S.  ? — At  this  time 
Judge  Moran  had  resigned  from  the  organisation. 

44.382.  When  ? — The  exact  date  I  could  not  give  you. 

44.383.  He  had  been  a  member? — Yes. 

44.384.  Just  look  at  this  directory.  Is  that  a  copy  of  the  original  directory?  Just 
look  at  Chicago.  I  think  you  will  see  Smyth’s  name  there,  Emmet  Club? — This  is 
the  original  directory  of  that  date. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  put  in  the  original  directory.  There  are  several 
names,  it  will  be  useful  for.  I  call  attention  to  458,  Chicago,  Emmet  Club,  John  M. 
Smith,  James  Bradley,  Henry  L.  Caron,  M.D.,  and  James  Powers. 

44.385.  Who  was  James  Powers? — Junior  guardian  of  my  camp. 

44.386.  There  are  no  other  names  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  at  present,  but  there 
may  be  afterwards. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  is  this  supposed  to  be. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  It  is,  I  think,  the  directory  for  1884. 

44.387.  What  is  that  paper  you  have  just  handed  to  me.  Repeat  your  answer  ? — 
That  is  the  official  directory  of  the  U.S.  in  1884. 

44.388.  Practically  speaking  that  is  the  directory  of  the  organisation  as  it  stood 
after  the  secession,  when  Alexander  Sullivan  was  at  the  head  of  the  U.S.  ? — Ye3. 

(The.  President.)  We  have  had  one  of  the  same  kind  for  an  earlier  year. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  your  Lordship  has  had  one  for  an  earlier  period. 

44.389.  Do  you  remember  attending  a  meeting  of  the  U.S.  in  March  1884  ? — Ye3. 

44.390.  Where  ? — In  Chicago. 

44.391.  Where? — West  Madison  Street. 

44.392.  A  meeting  of  the  U.S.  ? — That  was  the  district  Convention  called  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  voted  upon  to  which  I  was  a 
delegate. 

44.393.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Boston  Convention  which  the  Redmonds  attended  ? 
— That  was  August  1885. 

44.394.  August  1885  or  August  1884? — 1884,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

(The  President.)  Have  you  mentioned  Boston  before  ? 

[  The  Attorney-General.)  No,  my  Lord,  I  have  not.  He  mentioned  the  Convention 
but  did  not  say  it  was  at  Boston.  Do  not  let  me  in  any  way  suggest  to  you. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  was  mentioned  in  this  way,  but  the  date  was  given  as  1885.  He 
said  Mr.  Sullivan  continued  the  president  of  the  U.S.  until  the  Boston  Convention  of 
1885. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  two  conventions,  that  is  a  different  thing.  That 
was  a  convention  of  the  U.S. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  not  complaining  or  arguing  about  it;  it  is  merely  to  prevent 
misapprehension. 

44.395.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Did  Sullivan  remain  the  head  of  the  U.S.  till 
August  1884  or  1885  ? — Until  the  13th  of  August  1884. 

44.396.  Was  there  at  Boston  a  National  League  Convention  also  in  August  1884. 
I  think  earlier  ;  the  13th  August  1884  ? — Yes. 

44.397.  My  reason  for  putting  the  question  to  you  is  this — between  January  1884 
and  August  1884  did  you  see  the  Redmonds  yourself  ?— At  the  demonstration  in 
Chicago,  not  at  any  other  time  personally. 

44.398.  You  mean  the  January  time? — Yes. 

44.399.  Any  other  time  between  the  demonstration  and  the  Convention  in  August 
did  you  see  the '  Redmond  s  ? — I  did  not,  no. 

44.400.  Is  this  the  constitution  of  the  U.S.  (passing  a  document  to  the  witness )? — Yes, 
that  is  a  copy  of  the  Constitution. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  this  is  the  constitution  of  the  U.S.  dated  1884  : — 
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“  The  name  of  this  organisaiton  is  the  U.S.  Its  object  is  the  complete 

“  political  independence  of . under  a  republican  form  of  government 

«  with  full  civil  and  religious  liberty.” 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  fail  to  see  how  this  is  evidence.  We  have  got  to  the 
time  when,  as  this  gentleman  has  stated,  Mr.  Sullivan  ceased  to  be  president  of  this 
association. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  This  is  the  time  he  was  president  of  the 
association. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  said  he  ceased  to  be  in  1884.  I  understood  him  to  say  so. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  As  I  gather  the  evidence  is  that  the  split  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  1883. 

44.401.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? — Yes,  at  the  time  of  voting  upon  the  amendments 
of  the  constitution  as  read. 

44.402.  This  constitution  is  the  constitution  of  the  U.S.  Was  this  the  constitution 
of  the  U.S.  during  the  time  Mr.  Sullivan  was  president  from  January  to  August  1884? 

—No. 

44.403.  When  was  this  constitution  ? — That  constitution  was  actually  the  first  one 
of  the  U.S.  that  was  adopted  at  the  Boston  Convention  of  August  1884. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  it  is  not  very  material  because  I  am  going  to 
connect  the  Redmonds  with  the  U.S.  long  after  the  time  of  this.  I  think  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  in  order.  If  my  learned  friend  wishes  to  object  I  should  prefer  that  he  did  it 
in  a  way  I  can  deal  with. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  object  to  your  stating  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  tender  this  constitution  of  the  U.S.  ;  there  is  no  separation 
whatever.  It  does  not  depend  for  this  purpose  on  the  particular  president.  The  U.S. 
is  the  organisation  which  existed  before.  It  merely  is  the  majority  of  the  camps  of 

the  U.B. 

(The  President.)  A  secession  has  taken  place. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Of  some  of  them. 

(The  President.)  This  is  something  done  by  the  Rump. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  The  main  body,  yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  The  point  of  my  objection  is  this.  In  the  first  instance,  the  doings 
of  Mr.  Sullivan  were  admitted  up  to  a  certain  point — what  he  said — because  of  the 
evidence  of  the  witness  that  he  had  been  deputed  amongst  others  to  see  him. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Forgive  me,  Sir  Charles,  for  correcting  you  for  a  moment. 
We  put  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  Brotherhood  long  before  any  interview 
between  the  witness  and  Mr.  Parnell. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell )  You  did,  but  you  did  it  because  it  was  a  document  found  at  the 
house  of  the  particular  person. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No,  that  is  a  mistake.  Excuse  me,  you  are  referring  to  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  Your  memory  very  seldom  is  at  fault,  but  it  is  on  this 
occasion.  The  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  was  found  at  Walsh’s  house.  That  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with.  The  witness  yesterday  put  in  the  constitution  of  the  Y.C.  as 
an  independent  document.  I  am  in  the  recollection  of  all  your  Lordships — one  of  the 
first  documents  he  produced  was  the  constitution  of  the  Y.C. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Then  all  I  can  say  is  it  was  put  in  as  identified.  If  I  had  known  it 
was  intended  to  be  put  in  I  should  have  objected.  It  certainly  was  not  read. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  read  all  the  things  myself.  It  is  on 
the  note.  Will  your  Lordship  kindly  refer  to  page  2457. 

(Sir.  G.  Bussell.)  Upon  what  principle  it  is  admitted  I  do  not  know.  I  understand 
that  up  to  a  certain  point  as  I  was  about  to  say  the  evidence  was  admitted  on  the 
ground  of  this  witness’s  statement  that  he  had  a  certain  authority  from  Mr.  Parnell 
to  see  Mr.  Sullivan  in  order  to  bring  the  two  things  into  line,  or  to  bring  an  under¬ 
standing  about  or  some  phrase  of  that  kind,  and  on  that  ground  his  acts  and  doings 
were  admitted. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Will  Sir  Charles  Russell  pardon  me  for  a  moment? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  really  must  bo  allowed  to  finish  — and  in  the  next  place  that  it 
was  shown  Mr.  Sullivan  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  and  appointed  president 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Land  League.  We  did  not  object  to  what  was  attributed 
to  him  further  although  we  thought  possibly  we  might  have  raised  a  question  about 
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that  But  now  that  it  is  shown  he  has  ceased  to  be,  according  to  this  gentleman’s 
evidence,  connected  with  this  body  in  1884,  it  ceases  to  be,  as  it  seems  to  me,  admissible. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  sure  my  friend  will  pardon  me,  but  he  really  forgets 
the  evidence.  I  must  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  2456,  because  my  learned 
friend  could  not  have  made  one  of  the  observations  if  he  had  remembered  the  evidence. 
At  the  bottom  of  page  2456  there  is  this:  “  (Q.)  Bo  you  known  what  the  Clan-na- 

«  Gael  was? _ (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Of  your  own  knowledge? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  What  was 

«  ? _ (A  )  The  secret  organisation  known  as  the  V.C:  ( Q. )  The  Y.C.  was  the  same 

“  as  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Now,  you  said  that  you  were  proposed  by 
“  Sullivan.  Do  you  know  whether  Alexander  Sullivan  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
«  body  ?— (A.)  At  that  date,  no.”  Then,  my  Lord,  he  produces  the  constitution  of 
the  Y.C.  Then  question  43,267  is  this,  “  Is  that  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the 

«  yc  ? _ (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Is  that  an  original  document? — (A.)  It  is.  (The  Attorney  - 

“  General):  My  Lords,  I  put  that  in;  it  is  ‘  Y.C.,  1877.  Constitution.’”  Then  I 
read  several  of  the  extracts  reading  several  questions.  The  very  thing  I  was  going 
to  read,  and  the  whole  of  the  clauses  are  read ;  and  then  on  the  next  page  Sir  Charles 
Bussell'  says,  “  Will  you  read  the  whole  of  it  now  ?  (The  Attorney-General.)  My 
“  Lords,  I  do  not  think  I  can  stop  to  read  the  whole  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
“  be  referred  to  afterwards.”  Then  Sir  Charles  Russell  asked  that  the  whole  of  it 
might  be  read,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  read.  My  learned  friend  will,  I  am  sure,  well 
understand  me.  I  know  it  was  only  his  mistaken  recollection.  This  is  identically  the 
corresponding  document  of  the  same  organisation,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
main  body  became  the  “  U.S.,”  and  the  minor  body  continued  the  Y.C. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  see  that  the  fact  that  this  was  read  (I  see  there  was  an 
earlier  objection  taken  to  this  evidence,  but  your  Lordship  thought  it  right  to  admit 
it)  is  any  reason  why  this  document,  being  on  independent  grounds  inadmissible, 
should  be  admitted.  .  T  „  -  .  ...  , 

[The  President.)  This  is  a  modification,  I  suppose,  of  the  rules  which  you  have 


already  got  in  evidence.  ,  ..  T 

(  The  Attorney-General.)  Except  for  getting  the  signs  it  is  identically  the  same.  _  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  except  for  proving  the  signs  to  prove  the  authority  of  the  triangle, 
and  certain  cyphers,  there  is  no  difference. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  not  worth  talking  about,  then. 

(The  President.)  And  more  than  that,  you  have  already  got  it  in  evidence. 

(  The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  not  a  question  of  justification.  I  do  not  want  to  justify 
myself.  Your  Lordships  will  find  when  you  see  it  to  be  of  importance  with  reference 
to' the  objects  of  the  U.S.,  but  not  to  make  them  any  different,  but  to  make  them  the 


same. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  If  that 
discussion. 

(The  President.)  If  that  is 


is  the  only  difference,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
the  only  difference  it  is  not  worth  while  wasting  time 


upon. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  net  wish  to  waste  time. 

(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30.) 
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44,404.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  was  about  to  call  attention  to  the  constitution  of 
the  U.S.  of  1884.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything,  Major  Le  Caron  ? — If  I  am  per¬ 
mitted  I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  My  Lords,  in  looking  over  the  record  of  the  first 
day  of  my  examination  I  find  one  or  two  slight  inaccuracies  which  I  would  ask  to  be 
corrected.  Shall  I  read  them  ? 

( The  President.)  You  seem  to  have  put  it  in  writing,  therefore,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
most  convenient  way  for  you  to  read  them. 

( The  Witness.)  Question  43,205 — “  the  3rd  of  March”  should  be  “  30th  of  May.”  1 
desire  to  state  ihat  I  stated  the  “  30th  of  May.” 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Page  2445,  my  Lords. 

( The  Witness.)  Question  43,265 — “  E.M.”  should  read  “  E.N.”  Question  43,301 — 
“  Carllott  ”  should  read  “  Carroll.”  43,306 — “  Looby  ”  should  read  “  Luby.”  43,661 
— “  Ryan,  a  Freemason,”  should  read  “  of  the  Freeman.”  My  Lord,  in  reading  the 

newspapers  of  yesterday - 

{The  President.)  Never  mind  the  newspapers. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  I  think  it  is  a  correction  only. 

{The  Witness.)  A  correction  occurs  to  my  mind  through  reading  the  newspapers  of 
yesterday. 

44.405.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  mean  yesterday’s  evidence? — Yes;  and  I 
found  on  reading  the  newspaper  it  was  M.  J.  Boyton  that  I  saw  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  of  1883,  and  not  Sheridan,  who  did  not  arrive  till  the  following  year — early 
in  the  year. 

44.406.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  give  your  Lordship  the  number  of  that 
question.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  ? — That  is  all,  my  Lords. 

44.407.  {The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  page  2584,  I  am  told.  Question  44,303,  “  Was 
there  anybody  besides  Egan  and  Brennan  who  appeared  from  this  side  of  the  water  ? 
— {A.)  J.  G.  O’Leary,  the  representative  of  the  revolutionary  organisation,  was 
present  at  Philadelphia  at  the  time,  and  Sheridan.”  That  should  be  M.  J.  Boyton  ? 

— Yes. 

44.408.  The  man  who  came  on  the  second  day,  as  I  understand  you  now,  was 
Boyton  ? — Boyton,  Brennan,  and  O’Leary  arrived  on  the  second  day  of  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

44.409.  I  think  it  appears  on  page  2585  again.  Question  44,323.  “  {The  Attorney - 
“  General.)  I  want  to  ask  first,  was  Boyton  there,  Michael  Boyton,  I  mean  ? — {A.)  I 

do  not  remember  that  he  was.  (Q.)  You  remember  Sheridan,  but  you  do  not 
remember  Boyton  ? — {A.)  Yes.”  That  was  your  mistake,  it  should  have  been 
Boyton  ] — Yes. 

44.410.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  theN.S.,  I  only  require  to  read  section  II. 

“  Its  object  is  the  complete  political  independence  of - under  a  Republican  form 

“  of  government,  with  full  civil  and  religious  liberty  guaranteed  to  all  her  inhabitants ; 
“  and  the  only  policy  which  it  believes  will  attain  this  end  is  by  force.”  Would  you 
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lust  look  at  all  these  symbols  besides  the  triangle.  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  to  look 
at  it  in  a  moment.  Have  those  symbols  and  geometrical  signs  got  any  names  to  them, 
or  are  they  only  used  as  marks  ?— 1 They  all  have  names.  ,, 

44.411.  I  want  you  just  to  follow,  for  I  have  no  copy,  would  you  read  11.  i— 1 

furnished  a  complete  key  to  the  original. 

44.412.  Would  you  just  read  section  II.  as  it  would  read  ?—  There  shall  be  a 

secretary,  treasurer,  and  district  members.” 

44.413.  What  stands  for  secretary  ? — A  double  square  slightly,  not  quite  together. 

44  414.  Two  sorts  of  rectangles  put  one  on  the  corner  of  another  ? — Yes. 

44^415.  Placed  like  that,  my  Lords  ( describing )  ;  there  shall  be  a  secretary  and 

treasurer  ? — Yes. 

44  416.  Treasurer,  what  is  that  ? — A  cross.  . 

44  417.  Next  ?— There  may  also  be  an  agent  to  be  appointed  by  the  triangle.  _ 
44418!  You  have  explained  triangle,  what  is  agent  ?  How  would  you  describe  it  . 

If  mv  Lords  will  look  at  it  it  will  be  all  that  is  necessary;  just  to  see  when  I  come  to 
the  documents  afterwards,  that  I  am  able  to  identify  the  signature.  If  your  Lordships 
will  look  at  it  now,  run  your  eye  down  the  page,  I  will  show  it  to  my  learned  friend 
Sir  Charles  Russell.  I  need  not  trouble  to  go  through  it  now.  You  say  you  have 

written  out  or  will  write  out  another  key  ?— Yes.  ,  .  ,,  T  -> 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  want  your  Lordships  to  see  the  character  of  them.  1  do 

not  wish  to  go  through  them  all  at  present. 

(The  President.)  I  see.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  want  to  go  through  the  signs  now,  but  only  to  get 

the  explanation  when  it  becomes  material.  . 

44  419.  Do  you  remember  the  district  Convention  of  the  U.S.  m  March  1884,  at 
West  Maddison  Street,  Chicago  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  a  delegate  to  that  Convention. 

44.420.  Did  you  see  Sullivan  there?— Yes. 

44.421.  Did  ‘you  see  Mackay  Lomasney  there  ? — Yes ;  he  was  a  brother  delegate 

at  that^2  stated  yesterday  that  the  organisation,  the  United  Brotherhood  in 

America,' were  supporting  the  family  of  Mackay  Lomasney  ;  were  Mackay  Lomasney  s 
services  discussed  ever  in  your  hearing  ?— Yes ;  at  the  Convention  of  June  1888. 

44  423.  I  want  just  to  get  this  as  a  complete  incident,  the  Convention  of  what,  of 
June' 1888  ? — Of  the  re-united  organisation,  composed  of  every  faction  now  known  as 

^44424.  What  was  said  about  Mackay  Lomasney’s  services ;  just  tell  my  Lords, 
nlease  ?— The  subject  was  introduced  by  the  delegate  from  Detroit,  Michigan,  the 
residence  of  the  widow  and  father  and  family  of  Mackay  Lomasney  and  his  brother 
Michael ;  he  desired  to  state  in  reference  to  the  amount  which  had  been  allowed. 

44  425.  Do  you  remember  the  delegates  name?  Known  by  number. 

44426  Do  you  remember  his  name  or  know  his  name?— We  had  about  3UU 
delegates,  and  1  can  furnish  you  with  his  name  by  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  that 

44  427.  I  am  coming  to  that  later  on.  I  want  to  get  this  incident  by  itself,  so  as  to 
make  it  complete.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  was  stated  as  to  what  services 

Lomasney  had  rendered  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  this  evidence?  I  respectfully  submit  not. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Your  Lordships  will  remember  I  have  a  number  of  incidents 
in  connexion  with  the  U.B.  and  U.S.  with  dynamiters.  We  had  yesterday  some 
evidence  with  regard  to  Gallagher,  and  some  evidence  with  regard  to  Mackay 
Lomasney.  The  witness  stated  that  Mackay  Lomasney  s  widow  and  children  had 
been  supported  by  the  U.S.,  and  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  it  is  material  to  show 
upon  what  claim  and  upon  what  ground  the  family  of  Mackay  Lomasney  were 
supported  by  that  organisation.  Of  course,  if  my  learned  friend  were  m  a  position  to 
admit  that  Lomasney  was  killed  in  the  dynamite  outrage  at  London  Bridge  then  of 
course,  I  should  not  have  to  prove  it ;  but  as  we  cannot  of  course  prove  that  directly, 
but  only  by  indirect  evidence,  it  is  important  to  show  what  claim  upon  the  U.S.  t  e 

familv  of  Lomasney  was  supposed  to  have.  .  ,  , 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  My  point  is  how  is  this  evidence  against  any  persons  here  who  are 

incriminated,  not  whether  it  was  a  step  to  prove  the  death  of  this  man,  or  "'-Other  t  e 
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family  got  money.  The  question  is  how  is  it  evidence  against  the  persons  here 
charged. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  shall  have  to  go  through  the  whole  argument  every  time. 
All  yesterday  I  was  engaged  in  showing  in  a  variety  of  ways  what  the  U.S.  is,  what 
the  U.S.  was,  and  with  whom  it  was  connected. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  In  reference  to  that,  may  I  be  permitted  to  point  out  again  that 
the  ground  upon  which  the  evidence  of  the  U.B.  or  Y.C.  was  admitted  was  on  the 
ground  of  an  original  statement  made  by  the  witness  as  to  his  having  been  deputed  to 
see  some  persons  connected  with  that  body,  to  “  bring  it  into  line,”  or  arr  ve  at  an 
understanding.  That  was  in  the  year  1881.  Now,  my  Lords,  is  that  to  be  a  foundation 
for  this  evidence  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend  is  really  inaccurate,  my  Lords.  I  have  never 
been  heard  on  the  matter,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  heard. 

{The  President.)  I  certainly  do  not  desire  to  stop  you.  What  do  you  desire  to  say? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  What  I  desire  to  point  out  is  this.  My  learned  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  is  inaccurate,  for  if  I  refer  to  the  record  there  are  pages  after  pages  of 
documents  put  in,  I  should  think  three  or  four  hours  before  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  deputed  by  anybody  was  proved.  It  is  not  at  all  the  truth — I  mean  the  fact — 
that  the  evidence  was  admitted  on  that  ground.  I  must  ask  your  Lordships  to  refer,  if 
necessary,  to  page  2454,  and  a  series  of  pages,  where  a  number  of  these  documents  were 
put  in,  and  the  interview  Sir  Charles  Russell  alleges  as  the  ground  of  giving  this 
evidence  never  took  place  until  the  year  1881,  until  page  2499,  or  in  other  words,  there 
are  44  pages  of  evidence  with  reference  to  the  most  material  matters ;  among  others 
O’Kelly,  a  person  charged,  was  sworn  to  be  a  member  of  this  U.B.  organisation,  show¬ 
ing  what  it  was.  May  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  turn  to  page  2454.  The  witness  begins 
by  stating  what  his  original  connexion  was  in  this  matter.  At  page  2455  he  spea  s 
to  Mr.  O’Kelly.  Then  at  page  2456  he  speaks  to  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  your  Lordshi  s 
probably  know,  and  I  shall  prove  by  the  “Nation  ”  newspaper,  that  Alexander  Sullivan  w  s 
in  constant  communication  with  the  home  organisation.  Then  Question  43,235  :  “  I  wish 
“  to  know,  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  Alexander  Sullivan  was  con- 
“  nected  with  the  Fenian  organisation  before? — {A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  What  was  the  name 
“  of  the  organisation  which  you  were  proposed  for  ? — {A.)  The  United  Brotherhood  of 
“  the  Clan-na-Gael.”  I  am  reading  it  shortly  “  or  Y.C.”  That  is  on  pages  2457  and 
2458.  Then  passing  over  that,  we  come  to  the  evidence  given  by  this  witness,  and  his 
interview  with  Breslm,  I  am  reading  now  at  page  2467  ;  Breslin,  Devoy,  Carroll,  and 
of  the  works  of  the  U.B.,  and  its  connexion  with  the  I.R.B.  Page  2468,  Question 
43,320.  It  is  entirely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  either  tender  this  evidence,  or  that 
it  was  admitted  on  the  ground  of  any  limited  mandate.  I  tender  this  evidence  because 
it  is  my  case  that  the  U.B.  and  the  I.R.B.,  with  which  Egan,  Sheridan,  Brennan, 
O’Kelly,  and  others,  whose  naipes  I  am  [not  at  liberty  at  present  to  mention,,  are 
directly  connected.  It  is  part  of  the  one  organisation  of  the  Irish  conspiracy,  and 
thisevidence  was  tendered  before  your  Lordships, accepted,  and  without  objection,  though 
it  could  not  have  been  objected  to,  to  show  what  the  working  of  the  organisation  was. 
If  your  Lordships  will  look  at  page  2468,  Question  43,321,  the  question  is,  “  Were  the 
“  members  of  the  I.R.B.  and  U.B.  connected  in  any  way  ? — (^4,)  Yes,  they  were  one. 
“  (Q.)  One  organisation,  but  the  U.B.  was  the  name  in  America  and  the  I.R.B.  the 
“  name  in  Ireland - {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Were  the  members  interchangeable? — (A.)  Yes, 
“  by  a  system  of  transfer.”  Then  ho  sees  Mr.  Davitt  over  there, .and  he  has  further 
interviews  with  Devoy.  Then  at  page  2469  Millan  and  Devoy  are  sent  over  as  envoys, 
and  again  I  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  evidence  we  have  had  from  other  witnesses 
as  to  what  was  the  part  taken  by  Millan  and  Devoy  when  they  came  over  to  this  side. 
Then  I  put  in  the  first  of  the  circulars  from  the  executive  body  of  the  United  Brother¬ 
hood,  that  was  not  evidence  on  the  ground  of  any  mandate  or  direction  given  by 
Mr.  Parnell  at  that  time.  That,  my  Lords,  was  a  document  at  the  beginning  of  1879, 
two  years  before  this  witness  saw  Mr.  Parnell.  Now,  if  your  Lordships  will  turn  on 
to  page  2477,  we  speak  of  the  meetings  which  took  place,  if  I  remember  right,  in  the 
year  1879  ;  but,  what  is  exceedingly  important,  we  put  in  circulars  respecting  the 
deposit  of  arms  through  the  Irish  Brotherhood  ;  that  is  set  out  at  page  2477.  Then 
we  have  a  conversation  with  Devoy  about  O’Kelly,  and  your  Lordships  will  please 
note  that  at  page  2478  this  objection  was  taken  by  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles 
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Russell-  not  to  any  admission  of  this  evidence  generally,  but  to  a  particular  part  of  it, 
namely'  a  conversation  with  Devoy  about  O’Kelly,  and  your  Lordships  held  that  if  it  was 
with  reference  to  an  admission  of  O’Kelly’s  it  would  be  evidence,  and  accordingly  that 
evidence  was  given.  Then,  my  Lords,  at  page  2479,  your  Lordships  will  find  the  evidence 
of  O’Kelly  receiving  money  in  respect  of  his  mission.  Then  we  turn  over  to  page  2480, 
and  we  get  a  number  of  documents  connected  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  U.B.,  not  one 
single  word  about  any  mission  or  mandate  or  Mr.  Parnell  up  to  the  time.  I  do  not 
suppose  my  friends  had  the  least  idea  that  this  witness  had  seen  Mr.  Parnell  at  this  time. 
Then  April  19th,  1880,  is  set  out  at  full  length,  and  read  by  my  learned  friend.  Sir 
Henry  James,  the  circular  of  that  date.  Then  at  page  2487  there  is  another  series  of 
documents,  but  will  your  Lordships  look  at  2489.  2489  is  the  evidence  given  as  to 

what  Sullivan  told  the  witness  about  the  plan  proposed  by  Patrick  Meledy  and  Colonel 
Clumen  with  reference  to  a  new  hand  granade  which  had  been  invented  by  a  man 
named  Wheeler.  I  do  not  want  to  refer  to  more  matters,  so  I  pass  on,  and  on  page 

2490  there  was  a  discussion  with  Devoy  about  Boyton ;  and  again  my  friend  took  an 
objection  to  a  particular  form  of  the  question  with  regard  to  anything  passing  between 
Boyton  and  Devoy,  and  your  Lordships  held  that  that  was  admissible.  Then  at  page 

2491  occurred  all  the  interviews  with  Patrick  Egan.  Patrick  Egan,  one  of  the  persons 
charged,  was  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  and  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood.  We  have  now  shown  Patrick  Egan  over  in  America  working  with  the 
U.B.,  and  I  desire  to  ask  how  can  it  be  suggested  that  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Egan, 
what  was  being  done  with  regard  to  the  U.S.,  and  with  regard  to  the  U.B. ,  for  the 
purpose  of  my  argument,  should  be  excluded  ?  If  your  Lordships  will  remember  at  page 
2491  is  the  statement  that  Egan  said  that  he  had  been  an  active  member,  the  bac 
bone  or  mainstay,  I  think  it  was,  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  this  witness 
having  been  entrusted  with  documents  to  take  over  to  him.  Then  pages  249- 
and  2493  deal  with  papers  to  Dr.  Kenealey,  and  at  page  2495,  and  to  stop  there, 
there  is  no  reference  made  to  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell  until  there  had  been 
a  mass  of  testimony  given  as  to  the  working  of  the  U.B.  in  America,  and  I  submit  to 
your  Lordships  that  my  friend  cannot  now  exclude  from  the  completion  of  the  story, 
the  incident  as  to  the  acts  done  and  the  course  pursued  by  the  U.S.,  the  direct 
successors  of  the  U.B.,  the  same  constitution,  Egan  being  m  America  at  the  time, 
Eo-an  being  himself  a  member,  and  in  fact,  this  particular  piece  of  evidence  which, 

I  think,  we  were  discussing,  namely,  as  to  a  proposition  that  the  family  of  Mackay 
Lomasley  should  be  nrovided  for,  shows  that  the  act  of  Lomasley  was  something 
in  respect  of  wTiich  he  had  lost  his  life,  and  tha't  therefore  his  family  oug  it  to  e 
recompensed.  I  am  dealing,  of  course,  with  the  question  of  principle.  1  do  not  desire 
to  argue  it  at  every  point,  and  your  Lordships  will  not  wish  me  to  do  so  ;  but  my  mend 
declined  to  see,  though  I  called  his  attention  to  it,  the  mistake  m  which  he  fell  last 
night,  that  there  had  been  no  admission  of  this  evidence  at  all  on  the  giound  of  any 
particular  connexion  with  Mr.  Parnell.  The  admission  of  this  evidence  was  on  the 
main  and  principal  ground  that  the  I.R.B.  in  Ireland,  of  which  Brennan,  Egan,  Boyton, 
and  Sheridan,  and  many  others  were  members,  was  the  organisation  over  here.  Ine 
U.B.  was  the  organisation  in  America;  it  is  one  organisation,  and  wmrkmg  together 
with  a  common  object.  I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships,  I  have  read  at  length  that 
which  has  been  wearying  to  me,  as  I  know  it  has  been  to  your  Lordships,  a  numbei  o 
passages  to  show  the  connexion.  I  only  desired  to  read  the  passages  that  were  really 
material.  My  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  in  the  exercise  of  his  right,  claimed 
to  have  other  passages  read,  and  I  have  read  them.  That  being  so,  he  cannot,  1  submit, 
shut  out  a  piece  of  evidence  which  is  just  as  much  an  act  done,  because  it  was  a  reso¬ 
lution  and  determination  of  a  meeting  of  the  body  having  relation  to  dynamite 
or  having  relation  to  particular  acts  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  which  we  have 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  as  this  is  important  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words.  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  the  argument  my  learned  friend  has  used  as  to  the  admissibility 
of  the  evidence  before  the  period  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  alleged  interview  in  the  corridor  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1881,  but  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say  m  suppo 
of  the  view  that  this  interview,  .and  the  occurrences  at  this  interview,  render  this 

evidence  admissible.  _  , 

The  evidence  of  that  interview  shows  that  Mr.  Parnell  requested  the  witness  to  com¬ 
municate  with  certain  persons,  four  persons,  Devoy,  Carroll,  Sullivan,  and  Hynes,  as 
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being  tbe  powerful  representatives  of  the  Society  of  the  United  Brotherhood,  or  Clan- 
na-Gael.  The  term  was  to  bring  them  into  line  or  make  an  alliance  with  them,  and 
that  request  was  carried  into  effect.  The  first  step  is  to  show  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  society  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  led  to  desire  to  ally  himself  with.  The  nature  of  the 
society  must  be  proved  by  its  acts.  The  continuance  of  those  acts  from  that  time 
down  to  the  present  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  is  material.  Now,  my  Lords,  going 
step  by  step  I  take  it  that  what  is  attempted  to  be  proved  now  are  the  acts  of  that 
association  with  which  Mr.  Parnell  desired  to  come  into  line.  The  change  from  the 
secession  of  a  small  section  left  this  body  we  are  dealing  with,  the  U.S.,  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  those  who  agreed  with  Sullivan,  in  the  position  of  the  original  body.  Where 
is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  If  we  were  proving  acts  that  took  place  in  the  year  1881, 
after  the  witnesses  returned  to  America,  I  presume  the  question  would  fail.  It  is,  in 
fact,  admitted.  All  day  yesterday  we  were  proving  them.  The  fact  that  this  took 
place  in  1888  is  a  question  of  degree  as  to  the  worth  of  the  evidence,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  its  admissibility.  In  addition  to  that,  having  put  Mr.  Parnell’s  views 
before  your  Lordships,  and  his  wish  to  come  into  line,  proving  the  acts  that  this 
association  did,  it  may  of  course  add  much  to  its  value  or  detract  from  it  according  to 
the  extent  to  which  we  prove  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  come  into  line  with 
this  main  body.  We  have  proved  subscriptions  from  this  society  to  the  Land  League 
in  Ireland. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  my  friend  says  we  have  not  proved  it  your  Lordship  will,  I  think, 
find  that  we  have.  The  documents  prove  that  specifically — that  money  was  sent,  and 
we  undertake  to  prove  that.  Surely  in  proving  the  character  of  those  persons  from 
whom  aid  was  received,  and  with  whom  alliance  was  made,  we  must  prove  by  indi¬ 
vidual  acts  the  character  of  that  body ;  but  supposing  we  show  that  money  was  pro¬ 
cured  by  dynamiters,  as  we  did  yesterday — supposing  we  prove  that  a  dynamiter  has 
received  the  sympathy  of  this  body  by  having  recompense  given  to  his  family,  that  is 
one  act,  and  if  we  brought  that  act  home  specifically  to  the  knowledge  of  individuals 
I  presume  then  no  question  would  arise.  We  shall  prove  that  Egan  was  a  member  of 
this  association  and  he  is  one  of  the  persons  charged,  we  shall  then  prove  to  a  certain 
extent  the  nature  of  the  acts ;  but  at  any  rate,  whether  we  bring  home  knowledge  of 
each  specific  act  or  not,  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  the  character  of  the  body  "with 
which  an  alliance  was  desired  to  be  formed  is  shown  by  individual  acts,  and  that  that 
is  pertinent  to  the  issue. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  First  of  all,  I  may  at  once  say  that  if  my  friends  and  myself  have 
been  remiss  in  making  objection  when  wo  ought  to  have  made  it,  that  is  no  reason 
why  evidence  otherwise  inadmissible  should  be  persevered  in.  I  dispose,  therefore,  of 
that  argument  with  that  comment ;  but  in  truth,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship  will  find 
very  early  when  my  learned  friend  was  introducing  a  number  of  names,  I  objected. 
For  instance,  I  found  at  page  2454,  when  my  friend  the  A.ttorney-General  is  asking 
some  questions  about  O’Neill,  I  say,  “  I  will  ask  your  Lordship  whether  this  is 
“  evidence  at  all  at  present  ?  ” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  in  1864  you  will  find. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  1865.  “  I  will  ask  your  Lordship  whether  this  is  evidence  at  all 

“  at  present?”  Thereupon  your  Lordship  says,  “  Of  course,  at  present  it  is  not,  but 
“  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  coming  to.”  Then,  my  Lord,  the  next  thing  that  takes 
place  is  the  evidence  of  this  gentleman  who  speaks  of  meeting  Mr.  O’Kelly.  He  made 
certain  statements  in  reference  to  Mr.  O’Kelly,  and  introduced  out  of  date  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  O’Kelly  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1381.  Having 
said  that  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  O’Kelly  in  America  in  1875,  then  my  learned  friend 
jumps  from  that  to  the  year  1881  when  this  gentleman  says  he  met  Mr.  O’Kelly 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Then,  my  Lord,  if  your  Lordship  will  look  a  little  further 
on,  on  page  2478  your  Lordship  will  see  the  principle  upon  which  this  evidence  has 
hitherto  been  admitted.  It  is  at  question  43,405.  He  is  about  being  asked  as  to  a 
conversation  with  Dovoy  about  O’Kelly.  “  What  was  it  ?  ”  Then  I  interpose.  “  I 
“  ask  your  Lordship  whether  that  is  admissible  :  a  conversation  with  Devoy  about 
“  O’Kelly.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  his  mission. 
“  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Whatever  it  is  in  reference  to  I  submit  it  is  not  admissible. 
“  (The  President.)  Put  in  that  way,  as  a  mere  conversation,  no.  However,  suppose 
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«  wer.e  an  arrangement  between  them  to  do  something  in  connexion  with  the 
“  movement,  it  would  be  admissible.”  That  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  the  whole 
of  this  evidence  has  been  received.  Now,  my  Lord,  that,  as  I  submit,  is  the  dividing 
line.  Now  see  what  my  friends  are  now  doing.  In  addition  to  this  statement  about 
O’Kelly  there  are  two  other  suggested  connexions.  One  is  a  conversation  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  with  Mr.  Parnell.  The  other  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  Ihose  are  the 
two  facts,  I  think,  which  have  been  added.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  others.  My 
learned  friend  has  interpolated  the  statement  that  there  is  evidence  that  this  U.B. 
in  America  contributed  funds  to  the  Land  League  in  Ireland.  I  understand  him  to 
make  that  statement. 

(The  Attorney- General)  I  say  it  is  already  proved  by  the  documents. 

(The  President.)  What  appears  in  the  document  is  a  sum  of  money  remitted  to  Mr. 

Parnell. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  And  to  Mr.  Egan.  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  As  I  am  asked,  what  is  actually  referred  to  are  a  series  of 
statements  that  the  members  of  the  U.B.  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  forming  the 
Land  League ;  that  contributions  had  been  sent,  and  complaining  of  the  diversion  ot 
contributions  from  the  funds  of  the  U.B.  to  the  Land  League.  In  addition  to  that 
there  is  a  statement  that  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  thousands  ot  dollars,  was 
sent  some  to  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  in  Paris,  some  to  Mr.  Parnell,  the  total  amounting  to, 

I  think  41,000  dollars.  I  wish  particularly  to  say  this  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  matter.  I  am  only  telling  your  Lordship 
what  occurs  to  my  memory  at  the  present  time,  nor  must  my  friend  suppose  it  is  the 

whole  of  the  evidence.  ......  T,  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That,  of  course,  will  be  hereafter  examined  m  detail  It  amounts 

to  this  that  a  number  of  members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  were 
members  of  the  Land  League.  The  witness  in  the  box  filled  that  dual  character,  and 
filling-  that  dual  character,  the  members  of  the  Republican  Brotherhood  who  ^ere 
members  of  the  Land  League,  contributed  a  sum  of  money  to  the  support  of  the 
Land  League.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  But  the 
point  my  learned  friends  have  not  met  is  this.  Is  it  to  be  said,  assuming  for  this 
purpose,  as  I  must,  that  it  is  true,  that  on  the  foundation  ot  the  evidence  as  it  now 
stands  as  to  what  took  place  in  1881,  upon  this  vague  conversation  which  is  deposed 
to  by  this  gentleman  in  which  here  is  no  reference  to  anything  illegal  even  suggested, 
that  Mr.  Parnell  and  those  associated  with  him  are  to  be  convicted  by  what  this  U.B. 
or  U  S  whatever  its  name  is,  does  to  the  end  of  time,  because  your  Lordship  sees  that 
between  1881  when  this  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  is  suggested,  and  the  interview 
with  O’Kelly  is  suggested,  except  the  alleged  interview 
no  suggestion  so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone  of  any 

the  two  ?  ... 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  1  do  not  agree  with. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  say  so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone. 

(The  Attorney-General)  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  , 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Well,  I  do  not  care;  I  am  sorry  you  do  not,  but  .yhere  can 
lme  be  drawn?  I  say  it  can  only  be  drawn  as  your  Lordship  has  put  it,  that  it  must 
be  something  done  which  can  fairly  be  said  in  a  reasonable  sense  to  be  an  act  done  in 
pursuance  of  the  alleged  agency  of  this  gentleman. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  should  like  to  support  in  a  very  few  words  the 
argument  of  Sir  Charles  Russell.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Attorney-General  is  at 
liberty  to  prove  in  what  detail  may  be  desirable  from  his  view  any  murderous  con¬ 
spiracy  that  may  have  existed  in  America  m  connexion  with  the  U.B.  or  any  subsequent 

offshoot  of  the  U.B. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  not  claiming  anything  of  the  kind, 

(Mr  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  that  is  the  effect  of  it.  I  think  the  effect  of  it  is  that 
what  is  done  in  1888,  or  has  been  done  in  years  between  1881  and  1888  is  proveable 
against  the  persons  who  are  respondents  m  these  proceedings.  Now.  my  Lord,  before 
that  can  be  done  I  submit  there  ought  to  be  definite  proo,  of  a  conspiracy  which  may 
fairly  include  the  perpetration  of  such  acts  as  the  Attorney-General  seeks  to  pro\e. 
is  necessary  to  prove  not  merely  that  persons  were  in  communication  with  one  another, 


with.  Egan  in  1882, 
connection  whatever 


there  is 
between 


the 
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or  for  example,  that  Mr.  Parnell  said  that  he  desired  no  longer  to  be  opposed  by  the 
American  organisation  and  asked  that  that  opposition  should  be  discontinued  ;  it  is 
necessary  before  he  and  the  others  are  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  conspiracy  in 
America  that  it  should  be  shown  that  the  acts  sought  to  be  proved  against  him  and 
the  conferences  sought  to  be  proved  against  him  were  reasonably  the  outcome  of  some 
arrangement  proved  by  evidence  between  him  or  other  respondents  and  the  persons 
who  were  guilty  of  these  acts.  It  is  not  sufficient  in  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  show 
that  persons  have  been  acting  together.  It  is  necessary  to  show  that  they  have  been 
acting  together  for  a  purpose  the  legitimate  outcome  of  which  is  the  act  which  is 
charged  against  them  as  the  outcome  of  their  conspiracy ;  and  I  submit  that  before 
giving  proof  of  all  these  proceedings  in  America  against  these  gentlemen  there  ought 
to  be  and,  I  submit,  your  Lordships  ought  to  require  from  the  Attorney-Ueneral, 
something  more  definite  in  the  way  of  evidence  of  arrangement  to  carry  out  the  con¬ 
spiracy  in  that  spirit  than  has  been  tendered  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  not  enough 
to  show  now  and  then  conversations  innocent  in  themselves  without  any  proof  at  pre¬ 
sent  of  any  guilty  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  are  charged— a  guilty 
knowledge  of  such  objects  as  are  contemplated.  1879  was  the  date  of  Mr.  0  Kelly  s 
last  suggested  co-operation  with  this  body. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  friend  is  in  error.  .  .  ,  .  _001  ... 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  I  am  right.  A  conversation  is  alleged  m  1881  which 

really,  I  think,  comes  to  very  little.  I  will  not  refer  to  it.  I  do  not  want  to  unduly 
occupy  time.  It  is  present  in  your  Lordship’s  memory.  In  1880  it  is  proved  he  was 
denounced,  or  stated  to  have  been  denounced,  by  these  people  in  America;  and  now  it 
is  sought  nine  years  afterwards  to  give  proof  of  what  took  place  nine  years  ago,  m 
some  sense  founded  on  the  basis  of  that  action.  And  so  again  Mr.  Parnell  s  alleged 
conversation  which  took  place  in  1881.  Under  these  circumstances  I  submit  to  your 
Lordship  you  ought  to  require  some  firm  and  solid  foundation  before  allowing  this 

evidence  to  be  gone  into.  .  ^ 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  really  do  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two 

matters  which,  I  confess,  I  think  my  learned  friends  have  overlooked  from  the  way  m 
which  they  have  dealt  with  this  case.  They  have  thought  fit  to  say  over  and  over 
a cram  to  your  Lordship  that  there  is  nothing  but  vague  conversation.  I  say,  and  I  am 
prepared,  if  necessary,  if  your  Lordship  puts  me  to  it,  to  prove  my  assertion  jy 
reference  after  reference,  that  throughout  these  documents  already  put  in,  and 
throughout  the  evidence  given,  there  is  evidence  of  the  most  direct  connexion ;  and  it 
is  only  by  covering  it  up  with  a  number  of  other  matters  which  were  not  of  necessity 
material,  but  which  my  learned  friends  have  in  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  insisted 

upon  being  read - 

(The  President.)  You  say  you  do  not  insist  that  there  was  any — I  forget  your  exact 
expression — but  contemplation  of  murderous  on ti ages. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  On  whose  part,  my  Lord;  the  U.B.  ? 

(The  President.)  You  disclaimed  that. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  On  whose  part,  my  Lord? 

(The  President.)  But  I  must  ask  you  what  you  meant  when  you  attributed  a  mistake 

to  Mr.  Reid.  .  ,  _  T  i  u- 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  has  misunderstood.  I  am  sure  your  Lordship 

only  wishes  to  follow  me. 

( The  President.)  Of  course.  ,  .  , 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  know  of  nothing  but  that.  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  s 
pat  ence  is  most  remarkable.  What  I  wished  to  point  out  was  this:  I  have  nevei 
disclaimed  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  U.B.  or  the  I.R.B. 

(The  President.)  No.  ,. , 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  said  I  was  not  prepared  to  suggest,  and  did  not  sugges 
\  that  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  personally,  or  any  other  member  personally,  at  present,  ha 
^anything  to  do  with  what  I  may  call  murderous  outrage. 

(The  President.)  Now  you  have  brought  it  up  to  the  point  I  wished  to  put  to  you. 

(Tice  Attorney-General.)  My  point  is  that  they  wore  allied  with  people  who  they 
either  knew,  or,  if  they  had  made  propel  inquiries,  they  ought  to  have  known,  had  been 
for  years  prominently  connected  with  these  murderous  outrages,  and  1  do  ask  your 
Lordship  to  let  me  call  attention  to  one  or  two  matters,  because  this  attempt  now  to 
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exclude  'this  evidence,  though  it  may  be  only  adding  to  what  has  already  been  given, 
is  of  extreme  importance.  Will  your  Lordship  look  at  page  2555,  where  the  circular 
of  the  1st  of  September  1881  is  set  out  ?  Now,  my  Lord,  just  observe.  It  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  page. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  it  is  a  little  inconvenient  to  discuss  this  in  the  presence  of 
the  witness.  I  would  ask  the  witness  to  withdraw. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  By  all  means.  It  is  the  fourth  paragraph  down  :  “  The  F.C. 
“  (that  is,  the  Executive  Body)  does  not  mean  by  this  that  it  will  not  seek  advice  or  that 
“  it  will  not  gladly,  thankfully,  receive  suggestions.  But  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
“  with  an  organisation  not  having  14,000  members,  and  not  having  #100,000  at  its 
“  command,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  adopt  every  suggestion  made  to  us,  nor  to  put 
“  in  force  every  plan  recommended  to  us.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are 
“  but  a  part  of  the  movement.  Our  sister  organisation,  allied  to  us  by  treaty  and  by 
“  common  hopes  and  purposes,  must  of  necessity  be  consulted  before  certain  measures 
“  can  be  put  in  force.”  I  say  that  is  one  passage.  I  can  turn  to  a  dozen  more  (that 
is,  as  far  back  as  1881)  which  point  to  the  fact  that  they  were  regarding  the  Irish 
organisation  of  the  Land  League  as  being  the  sister  organisation  with  them. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  The  Land  League  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly.  Your  Lordship  will  kindly  observe  the  I.R.B. 
and  the  U.B.  are  one  body.  I  do  not  care  for  this  purpose  whether  my  friend  says 
that  is  I.R.B.  I  will  take  it  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  it  is  the  I.R.B.  He 
cannot  suggest  anything  but  that. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  No  ;  that  is  what  I  do  suggest. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  saying  I  will  take  it  it  is  the  I.R.B.  What  is  it 
about  ?  The  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  (we  have  got  it  proved  by  witness  after 
witness)  was  the  name  of  the  revolutionary  organisation  in  Ireland  of  which  Egan, 
Sheridan,  Boy  ton,  Brennan,  were  all  of  them  members.  I  believe  it  is  also  proved 
that  O’Kelly  himself  was  a  member,  but  it  makes  no  difference  for  my  purpose, 
because  it  is  sworn  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood.  Now,  on  that 
same  page,  your  Lordship  will  find  given  without  objection  (because  your  Lord- 
ship  narrowed  what  was  to  be  given,  namely,  on  2554)  the  evidence  about 
Mackay  Lomasney.  Will  your  Lordship  look  at  question  44,065  ?  I  should  like  to 
read  the  rule  in  fact  which  your  Lordship  laid  down  with  reference  to  that  matter. 
I  say,  “  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  something  that  was  actually  being  done  by 
“  members  of  the  U.B.  with  reference  to  the  work  of  this  organisation,  as  one  con- 
“  spiracy,  acts  that  were  being  done  by  members  of  that  conspiracy  in  furtherance 
“  of  a  plan  proposed  to  be  carried  out  at  this  convention,  is  evidence  for  the  purpose 
“  of  showing  what  was  the  nature  of  the  organisation  these  people  were  engaged  in.” 
That  had  been  with  reference  to  conversation — I  use  the  expression  conversation  a 
little  too  general  there  perhaps — which  your  Lordship  excluded,  but  what  was  ad¬ 
mitted.  “  You  saw  Gallagher  there.”  He  is  already  proved  in  the  documents  to  be  a 
dynamiter.  He  is  in  prison  now  for  dynamiting.  (Q.)  “  You  saw  Gallagher  there  ? — 
“  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  you  had  several  conversations  with  him  ? — (A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  Did 
“  you  see  this  man  Mackay  Lomasney  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  When  did  Mackay  Lomasney 
“  disappear,  when  did  you  last  see  him  ? — (A.)  I  saw  him  in  Chicago  in  1884,  some  two 
“  days  before  he  left  the  country  to  come  to  this  country  the  last  time.  ( Q .)  You  say 
“  you  saw  him  in  1884,  two  days  before  he  left  for  England,  I  cannot  anticipate  for  a 
“  moment,  did  you  say  two  days  before  Lomasney  left  or  two  days  before  you  left? — 
“  (A.)  Two  days  before  he  left  the  country,  shortly  before  his  departure.  (Q.)  Do  you 
“  know  what  mission  he  left  upon  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  What  was  it? — (A.)  To  carry  out 
“  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  (Q.)  In  what  way  ? — (A.)  Explosions,  dynamite.  The  details 
“  I  cannot  give  you  ;  he  would  give  them  away.  (  Q. )  You  cannot  tell  what  became  of 
«  him  when  he  returned? — (A.)  He  never  returned;  the  organisation  are  now,  and 
“  have  been  since  that  time,  supporting  his  wife,  children,  and  father.  (Q.)  It  is 
“  believed  that  he  perished  in  the  London  Bridge  dynamite  explosion  ? — (A.)  With 
“  his  brother  Michael.” 

Now  I  want  to  know  on  what  terms  it  can  be  said  I  am  not  entitled  to  give 
identically  the  same  evidence,  evidence  of  the  same  character  as  I  was  giving  yesterday, 
It  is  not  a  question  of  what  was  admitted  per  incuriam.  My  learned  friends  were 
watching  us  most  narrowly  and  objected  wheneyer  they  felt  they  could  object,  and  I 
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called  your  Lordship’s  attention  that  that  is  evidence  to  show  what  the  U.B.  was  doing 
in  1884,  not  in  pursuance  of  any  direct  mandate  and  not  in  pursuance  of  specific 
instructions.  My  Lord,  I  know  that  everything  I  say  in  this  court  is  so  often  mis¬ 
represented — I  hope  unintentionally — that  I  must  make  my  meaning  clear  to  your 
Lordships.  We  have  said  this  from  the  beginning.  What  do  the  libels  say?  We  do 
not  say  that  Mr.  Parnell  planned  the  murder,  but  we  say  that  Mr.  Parnell  allied  him¬ 
self  intimately  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ;  that  he  and  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  allied  themselves  intimately  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  money  and  the  services  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brother¬ 
hood.  We  say,  knowing  its  character,  they  continued  that  alliance  after  the  most 
distinct  and  positive  notice  and  knowing  what  the  character  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  was.  We  further  say  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  the  United 
Brotherhood  have  been  carried  on  from  beginning  to  end  under  one  organisation. 
Now,  I  may  point  out  another  fact  which  seems  to  escape  my  learned  friend’s 
attention,  if  I  may  have  your  Lordship’s  kind  consideration  of  it  for  a  moment.  We 
have  now  got  it  proved  that  repeatedly  at  four  or  five  Land  League  Conventions 
in  America  at  which  the  Members  of  Parliament  were  present  the  whole  work  of 
those  Land  League  Conventions  was  positively  controlled  by  the  U.B.,  that  the 
resolutions,  the  chairman,  and  people  were  chosen  and  selected  by  the  organisation 
of  the  United  Brotherhood,  and  the  United  Brotherhood  absolutely  controlled  the 
whole  of  the  Land  League — a  most  important  step  with  reference  to  showing  that, 
practically,  .speaking,  it  was  one  organisation.  But,  my  Lord,  to  take  it  on  the 
very  narrowest  ground,  who  did  Mr.  Parnell  (on  the  evidence  I  mean)  ask  the 
witness  to  communicate  with — Sullivan,  Hynes,  Devoy,  and  Carroll  ?  Who  are 
Sullivan,  Hynes,  Devoy,  and  Carroll  ?  Sullivan,  on  the  evidence,  is  a  man  steeped  in 
every  stage  of  his  career  with  connexion  with  dynamite.  He  was  the  president 
sending  out  circulars  at  a  time  when  dynamite  is  advocated.  Hynes  equally,  but 
perhaps  not  so  prominently  proved.  Your  Lordship  knows  the  connexion  of  Devoy. 
As  to  Carroll,  the  evidence  is  that  the  witness  was  asked  not  to  see  Carroll  till  after 
he  had  seen  the  others,  because  Carroll  was  supposed  not  to  be  so  friendly  towards  Mr. 
Parnell.  But,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  asking 
the  witness  to  bring  the  things  into  line.  It  is  bring  them  more  into  line.  They 
were  already  in  alliance  and  the  most  significant  thing,  if  I  am  called  upon  to 
point  out  the  fact  is  this — that  at  that  conversation  those  names  were  not  mentioned 
by  the  witness  to  Mr.  Parnell,  but  those  names  are  given  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  witness, 
and  the  organisation  in  America  is  not  described  by  the  witness  to  Mr.  Parnell,  but 
treated  between  the  witness  and  Mr.  Parnell  as  being  an  organisation  the  workings  of 
which  they  thoroughly  understood.  IS  ow,  my  Lord,  let  me  go,  if  I  may  say  so,  one 
step  further  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  Land  League  is  actually  referred  to  in  a 
document  I  read  the  day  before  yesterday  as  The"  tree  which  Davitt  planted  in  Mayo. 
That  is  actually  in  a  United  Brotherhood  circular — the  tree  which  Davitt  planted  in 
Mayo  may  grow  until  it  has  grown  into  some  enormous  organisation  which  will  effect 
the  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  I  say  that  I  can  turn,  if  your  Lordship  requires  me  to  do 
it,  to  a  series  of  passages  through  this  evidence  in  which  the  Land  League  is  over  and 
over  again  referred  to.  Now,  my  Lord,  take  again  the  presence  of  the  Redmonds, 
being  met  by  these  same  persons  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1884.  Take  again  the 
other  interviews  at  which  Egan  was  present.  But,  my  Lord,  Egan  is  the  treasurer  of 
the  Land  League.  He  is  a  person  charged.  Egan  is  actually  at  this  time  over  in 
America  taking  an  active  part  in  the  U.S.,  and  I  want  to  know  on  what  ground  it  is  to 
be  said  that  that  evidence  is  not  most  important  so  far  as  Egan  is  concerned.  I  show 
your  Lordship  that  a  number  of  the  persons  charged,  some  more,  some  less  directly  are 
closely  connected  with  this  U.B.  organisation.  We  have  got  again,  I  say  without  objection, 
evidence  to  show  what  the  working  of  the  U.B.  was,  and  I  respectfully  press  upon  your 
Lordship  that  it  would  be  not  in  the  interests  of  that  investigation  which  your  Lordships 
have  unfortunately  been  obliged  to  undertake  to  shut  out  a  particular  piece  of  evidence 
as  to  what  the  working  of  the  U.S.  was.  It  matters  not  one  bit  that  the  particular 
step  may  be  taken  before  or  after  the  so-called  mandate  (though  I  protest  against  that 
view  of  it)  for  a  particular  act  which  Mr.  Parnell  desires.  I  put  it  before  you  as 
showing  what,  in  fact,  this  organisation  was  and  what  it  was  doing.  My  Lord,  it  is  a 
little  significant  that  when  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  never  misses  a  point,  desired  to 
argue  this  matter,  he  passed  over  no  less  than  24  pages  of  the  evidence  in  which  the 

o  55696.— Ey.  47.  D 
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most  direct  testimony  had  been  given  of  the  working  of  the  U.B. ;  and  we  are  asking 
your  Lordship  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  same  evidence. 

(o-T  (I  Russell )  1  am  not  going  to  re-argue  this,  but  your  Lordship  would  like  me 
to  fall  ^attention;  I  thSk,  to  one  gpoint.  My  learned  friend  has  now  referred  to  page 
2555  and  the  U.B.  circular,  which  says:  “It  must  also  be  borne  m  mmd  that  we  are 
‘‘  but  a  part  of  the  movement.  Our  sister  organisation,  allied  to  us  by  treaty  and  by 
“  common  hopes  and  purposes,  must  of  necessity  be  consulted  If  your  Lordship  will 
refer  to  page  2544,  your  Lordship  will  see  a  document  also  put  m  which  thiows  lig 
! w  g  Ti  at  nuestion  43  970.  It  shows  what  is  the  correlative  expression  for 

"P“r  sist'er  ^ifaW” "is  a  circular  which  says :-‘‘Dr.  William  Carroll  of 
“  Philadelphiaf  the  F.C.  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  James  B.  Reynolds,  of  New  Haven, 
“  Connecticut.  (Q.)  And  he  fulfilled  the  duties  ?— (A.)  Yes.  lhis  is  the  circular, 
“  On  entering  on  the  duties  of  my  position,  I  found  the  relations  of  the  *  C  with  the 
“  home  organisation  that  is,  the  I.R.B.— “  somewhat  strained  owing  to  differences 
“  of  opinion ’’—that  is,  amongst  the  home  organisation— “  about  the  Land  League 
“  movement  and  the  possible  effects  of  that  movement  on  the  coming  revolutionary 

“  struggle.”  That  is  in  August  of  1881.  _ 

( The  Attorney-General.)  “  Strained  relations,  that  is  all. 

(Their  Lordships  retired.) 


( The  President.)  We  have  considered  this  point,  having  due  regard  to  the  importance 

it  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  one  ground  upon  which  this  ev> 
it,  and  we _na- ve  c  The  evidence  as  it  stands  is  this  :  We  say  nothing, 

further  beeu  proved  that  certain  persons,  amongst  whom  I  mention  the  names  of  Egan, 
Brennan  and* Sheridan,  were  members  of  the  Ir.sh  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  these 
-  arngTt'  the  persons  char^  This :  evidence ^^e.tore  o  what  was  done, ^ot  by 

mere  conversation  by  s0“«  gocX  in  the  United  States,  would 

lenevTden?e  ‘againstXm.  With  regard  to  other  persons  ^^^Jkver”!  gua”d 

SIHSliiHltii 

admissible. 

[The  witness  returned  into  Courts] 

jsss  ar=? =sl  a  ss*  s2r»s£=a 

it  was  in  1888.  Who  were  present  there,  do  you  remember  . 

(Sir  C  Bussell.)  June  1888  I  think  he  said. 

SS:;  sraxsssrsjsi  «s 

Egan,  John  Devoy,  E.  0  Meagher  Condon. 

°That  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  at anJ '  Jr®’  „  t0  the  Lomasney  incident,  or  the 

,a"l— “  ••  “ 

meeting  with  reference  to  anything  to  be  done  as  to  Lomasney  . 
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{The  President.)  Was  any  resolution  come  to? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Was  any  resolution  come  to? 

(: The  Witness.)  There  was,  and  that  appears  in  the  official  proceedings  in  the  report  of 
that  convention  which  I  present.  The  discussion  was  brought  up  by  the  delegate  from 
Detroit,  Michigan,  who  recited  the  amount  that  had  been  originally  appropriated  soon 
after  the  supposed  death  of  Lomasney,  to  his  old  father,  his  wife  and  children. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Will  your  Lordship  permit  me  to  reserve  the  actual  putting 
in  of  the  document  till  it  comes  in  order  of  date  ?  Of  course,  I  will  do  exactly  what 
your  Lordship  wishes,  but,  of  course,  if  we  get  this  put  in  now  it  will  be  out  of  its  order 
of  date. 

(The  President.)  If  you  will  take  a  general  direction  from  me  on  the  subject,  I  wish 
you  would  be  chronological. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  so. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  we  should  come  to  1884  before  1888. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordship  will  pardon  me,  I  will  take  every  blame  on 
myself.  It  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  Lomasney  incident  being  completed  in  1888. 

(The  President.)  I  will  accept  that  explanation. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  tried  to  be  chronological.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
always  succeeded.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  postpone  the  putting  in 
of  the  document.  I  will  just  read  the  resolution  to  which  the  witness  has  referred. 

“  The  case  of  Lomasney,  whose  two  sons  were  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  .  .  . 
“  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  convention,  and  it  was  ordered  unanimously 
“  that  the  executive  body  be  instructed  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  family.” 

That  is  at  page  29  of  the  proceedings  of  the  I.R.B.  and  U.B.  Convention  of  1888. 
We  will  now  go  back,  if  you  please,  to  the  year  1884. 

44.431.  In  August  188*4  was  there  a  convention  of  the  Irish  National  League  held 
at  Boston  ? — Yes. 

44.432.  As  senior  guardian  did  you  receive  a  circular  from  the  head-quarters  of  the 
U.S.  ? — Yes. 

44.433.  Look  at  that,  please,  is  that  the  document,  7th  August  1884  ;  do  you  identify 
it  as  your  handwriting  ? — Yes.  I  wanted  to  mark  that  passage.  There  is  a  letter 
there.  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  commence  at  “  First — We  request  as  many 
brothers.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  may  look  at  the  letter  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  certainly.  Major  Le  Caron  means  the  circular  is 
embodied  in  his  letter  and  he  has  handed  me  the  original  letter. 

44.434.  This  is  what  was  in  the  original  circular  beginning  “We  request”? — 
It  is. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  In  order  to  keep  the  evidence  clear,  what  I  am  now  going  to 
read  is  what  he  received  from  the  Directory. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  he  says  is,  the  important  part  of  it  is  as  follows.  It  does  not 
purport  to  be  full. 

[  The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  is  as  follows  : — ] 

“  First. — We  request  as  many  brothers  as  possible  to  be  elected  delegates  to 
“  the  Boston  Convention  of  the  League.  All  brothers  of  Districts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
“  F,  G,  and  P  will  report  through  one  brother  from  each  State  to  Brother  James 
“  F.  Gallagher,  at  Hotel  Eliot,  18,  Eliot  Street,  Boston,  and  all  brothers  of 

“  Districts  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  and  0  will  report  to  Brother  P.  K.  Walsh,  at 

“  Hotel  Le  Grange,  Tremont  Street.  Brothers  Gallagher  and  Walsh  will  notify 
“  brothers  where  the  Y.C.  men  will  meet.  It  attracts  too  much  attention  for  all 
“  to  go  to  one  or  two  places  to  report.  The  going  of  large  numbers  of  men  to  a 
“  certain  room  in  an  hotel  arouses  suspicion,  therefore  let  the  Y.C.  delegates  from 
“  each  State  select  a  man  who  will  report  to  the  brothers  above-named,  ascertain 
“  where  and  when  the  Y.C.  will  meet,  and  report  back  to  the  Y.C.  men  of  his 

“  State.  It  will  thus  be  necessary  only  for  a  small  number  of  men  to  go  to  the 

“  room  of  the  two  brothers  mentioned.” 

B  2 
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44  435.  (The  Attorney-General)  I  think  “enti°nedt  th%na™  r  ^ent^n 

W 

several  circulars  receive/after  the  change  they  seemed  to  forget  themselves,  and  they 
once  in  a  while  would  make  a  mistake  and  use  the  old  symbol. 

44,436-7.  V.C.  ? — Once  in  a  while. 

(The  Attorney-General)  {reading):  .  ,  _  n  .. 

«  The  Y.C.  men  are  hereby  instructed  to  note  down  m  the  League  Convention 
“  every  proposition  to  denounce  physical  force  of  any  kind. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell)  Is  that  “  note  ”  or  “  vote”  ?  It  may  be  one  or  the  other. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  It  may  be  “  vote.” 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  think  it  is  “  vote.”  It  may  be  one  or  the  other. 

(The  Attorney-  General.)  I  agree  with  Sir  Charles  Bussell.  It  maybe  one  or  the 
other. 

[ The  document  was  handed  to  the  witness .] 

(The  Witness.)  “  The  Y.C.  men  are  hereby  instructed  to ?  vote  down  m  the  League 
“  Convention  every  proposition  to  denounce  physical  toice. 

(The  Attorney -General)  (continuing) 

“  It  is  rumoured  that  a  certain  body  of  men  will  make  most  earnest  efforts  to 

secure  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  denouncing  certain  kinds  of  warfare.  W e 
secure  the  aoopucra  «  ment  which  cannot  find  enough  of 

the^nemy’^doingsTo0 denounce!  Public  movements  are  necessarily  auxiliaries 
nf  the  novate  one  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  cowardly  in  their 
t IS  nor  to  Sink  ini  mere  agitations  stripped  of  the  spirit  of  nationality. 

a  i  •  i  oa  Virothcrs  must  always  maintain  towards  one  another. 

::  retha"z^ %&; »  „£»  we  — 

to  that  German  people  differ  about  American  politics,  but  they 

noi nTmatter  to  which  inserted 

into  the  American  mind  hatred  °”f ““hiding  English  absentee  land- 

planks  in  their  platforms  m  favour  of  — m0^  or  writes 

i  rrhe^sTd"  LXsiest  to 

by  Zch^edYy  Engish  powder  out  owlish J™. 

I  EnglSn, 

“  of  thousands  of  young  men  w  o  wi  hatred  against  England,  and 

“  election.  Fill  their  minds  with  p(§itic8  and 

“  however  widely  we  differ  amo  g  brothers  in  one  sacred  cause,  and  that 

“  candidates,  let  us  not  forg  1  not  be  weakened  by  differences  of 

“  the  brotherhood  of  that  oauae  must^not  be  ™  ^  ^ give  any  con- 

“  any  other  character.  We  g  -re re  simPly  say,  do  not  let  American 

“  cerning  American  politics  and  wndriato*.  J  ^oteor  interfere  with  our 
“  politics  weaken  our  fraternal  obllgatl°  banded  together,  and  we 

::  it°ry“eT~f  reaching the^Amihian  ear  to  poisoitho  American 
“  and  entertain- 

«  ments  for  the  benefit  of  the  Special  Arms  lund. 
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44.438.  Were  you  a  delegate  at  that  convention  ? — Yes. 

44.439.  Both  a  Land  League  delegate  and  chosen  from  the  camp  or  only  in  one 
capacity  ? — I  was  a  regular  delegate. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  that  the  end  of  the  document  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  all  I  have  got. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  part  of  it  or  part  of  the  letter,  but  there 
is  something  more. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Perhaps  you  will  let  the  witness  see  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  begins,  “  On  being  introduced.” 

(The  Witness.)  My  Lord, ‘if  the  gentleman  will  not  read  it  out  loud  and  get  it  before 
the  Court  and  then  pass  upon  it  afterwards,  I  would  like  it  very  much. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  The  witness  would  like  to  see  whether  it  is  part  of  the 
original  circular. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  two  are  mixed  up  in  a  curious  way. 

44.440.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  stopped  at  the  words  “  Entertainment  for  the 
“  benefit  of  the  Special  Arms  Fund.”  What  Sir  Charles  Russell  wishes  to  know  is, 
whether  the  rest  of  it  is  the  circular  you  received  or  whether  it  is  part  of  your  note  to 
the  person  you  were  communicating  with  at  home? — The  point  I  have  marked  is  the 
termination  of  the  circular,  and  the  commencement  of  my  correspondence  which  I  do 
not  desire  read. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  says  the  circular  ends  where  I  stopped. . 

44.441.  You  were  just  telling  me  you  went  to  that  convention.  Did  you  travel  with 
anybody  to  Boston  ? — Yes. 

44.442.  With  whom  ? — I  left  Chicago,  I  think,  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  three 
days  before  the  convention,  and  left  in  company  with  quite  a  number  of  the  delegates 
from  Chicago,  I  having  been  elected  chairman  of  the  State  Delegation  from  that 
State. 

44.443.  Who? — Patrick  Egan  was  one. 

44.444.  Who  else? — M.  Y.  Gannon. 

44.445.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood? — Yes,  a  prominent  member.  There 
was  a  car  full. 

44.446.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  Patrick  Egan  was  there.  Confine 
vourself  to  conversation  you  had  with  Patrick  Egan.  Do  you  remember  Patrick 
Egan  saying  anything  to  you  about  his  escape? — Yes;  we  had  quite  extended  con¬ 
versations  during  the  trip  to  Boston. 

44.447.  Just  tell  us  anything  Patrick  Egan  said  to  you  respecting  his  own  escape  ? 

— In  citing  to  me  how  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  all  information  from  the  Castle  so 
readily,  he  stated  that  within  20  minutes - 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  am  not  to  going  to  argue,  but  is  a  conversation  about 
citing  something  admissible  ? 

(The  President.)  What  he  said  about  himself  is  admissible,  anything  about  himself. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Egan  is  a  person  charged. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Against  him  only. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly.  I  have  not  tendered  it  against  anybody  else  at 
present.  We  must  wait  till  the  end  of  the  case. 

(The  President.)  You  may  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  has  no  bearing  upon  other 
people. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  not  addressed  your  Lordship  on  the  bearing  of  the 
evidence  at  all.  I  am  simply  putting  the  evidence  before  your  Lordship.  We  shall 
see  ultimately  what  bearing  it  has. 

44.448.  What  did  Patrick  Egan  say? — Patrick  Egan  said  to  me  that  within - 

44.449.  You  were  saying  something  about  the  way  in  which  he  obtained  information 
from' the  Castle.  I  want  you  to  complete  that.  “  In  citing  to  me  how  readily  ”  you 
began  ? — How  readily  information  was  obtained  from  the  Castle  ho  said  that  withim 
20  minutes  of  the  order  being  issued  for  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  from  the  Castle,  that 
he  knew  the  fact ;  that  he  was  at  his  office  at  the  time,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  his 
house  and  packed  his  satchel.  He  had  two  children  sick  at  the  time,  and  Dr.  Kenny 
was  attending  the  two  children.  He  packed  his  satchel,  destroyed  a  number  of  docu¬ 
ments  that  he  had  in  the  house,  some  pertaining  to  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
during  his  connexion  therewith.  Also  some  letters  from  James  Carey — destroyed  all 
evidence  that  would  tend  to  incriminate  him  in  case  of  his  arrest.  He  had,  fortunately, 
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n  Scotch  friend  in  the  flour  trade  from  Belfast  who  he  got  to  assist  him  in  getting 
a  bcotcli  hig  n  and  hig  valise?  an(i  instructed  him  to  go  to  the  northern 

Suns  and  purchase  a  ticket  for  Belfast.  He  himself  arrived  at  the  railway  station 

terminus  unu  p  started  out,  took  the  valise  and  rug  from  his  bcotch 

one  moment  before  the  tram  startle  >  ^  .n  Belfast.  ^on  his  arrival  in 

S'S f’  found  lie  could  not’ get  out  of  Belfast  by  boat,  and  he  went  to  an  hotel  and 

TTfw Wht  In  the  morning  he  purchased  a  return  ticket  to  Leeds,  travelled  with 
K '  ticket  t  far as Manchester,  and  then  got  off  the  train.  He  then  purchased 
another  tictot  at  Manchester  for  Hull,  and  took  the  steamer  at  Hull  for  Rotterdam, 

an44450SDidUheOsatyanySdn1^  more  about  his  own  flight  ?— That  is  the  substance  of 

orfAhink  I  ought  to  put  this  question.  I  venture  to 

press  it.  (To  the  Witness .)  Do  not  answer  the  question  at  present. 

^  44  451  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  Brennan  s  flight .  Les.  , 

(The  Attorney  General.)  Your  Lordship  will  kindly  hear  with  me  because  it  is  of 
soie  little  importance.  If  yon  wish  the  witness  to  withdraw,  Sir  Charles,  say  so.  I 
will  avoid  any  subject-matter  that  is  objectionable. 

( TAe  Gereerai ^Sir*  Charles  Russell  would  wish  Major  Le  Caron  to  go. 

[The  Witness  left  the  Court.'] 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  are  now  dealing  with  Egan  and  his  associates 
*  fh  /gons  charged,  the  conspiracy  of  course  being  a  conspiracy  of  all 
1  Now  I  submit  that  with  reference  to  Egan’s  knowledge  of  guilty  conduct 

mrt  ot  a  man  with  whom  he  is  found  associating  in  Amenca-a  state- 
on  the  part  ot  a  man  ™  charged  respecting  Egan’s  knowledge  of 

Tnt  T  conlct  would  be  drnec  ly  mCiariBal  as  showing  knowledge  by  Egan  of 
Brennans  »on“uf  “ka0wlel46  on  the  part  of  Brennan,  another  person 

guilty  conduc  S  J  “Lordship  remembers,  Egan  and  Brennan  are 

charged  ;  especially  when  ^  anotber  iQ  A,|er;ca.  1  do  not  want 

ofrecourse  To  argue  the  whole  ground  again,  but  I  respectfully  therefore  submit  it 
of  course  to  arg  amende  that  where  several  persons  are  proved  to  have 

18  "I  the^for  somnilegal  purpose,  any  act  dine  by  one  of  the  party  m 

combine  £  •  •  -i  po-ncerte”!  plan  and  with  reference  to  the  common  object,  is, 

illegal  act,  seem  J  evidence  also  against  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  are  as 

quality  of  the  ^ev  pad  themselves  done  the  act.  But  what  one  of  the  party 
much  responsible  as  if  they  had.  tnemseives  ^  ^  ^  ghare  which  some  of  the 

may  have  been  heard  to  sav  design’  or  as  to  the  object  of  the  conspiracy, 

others  had  in  the  execution ^o  the  common  design,  o^  ^  trial>  for  the 

"(Fence.  TpTnt  U  to  your  Lordship  that  in  this  case  we  are  dealing  wish  Egan 

aT“d«0  'ibTisTliTex't  I  have  had  in  my  mind  in  the  decisions  I  have  given, 
and^yoTobserve  there  it  says  the  declaration  made  by  one  of  them  at  the  time  of  doi  g 

the  act.  ,i  M  •  t  that  if  Egan  has  made  a  statement  respecting 

JThe  Att°Zitneroi Br“nnS  pTti and  B—  is  found,  as  is  already  proved 
associating11  with  him  afterwards,  that  statement  is  evidence  against  Egan  if  against 

of  Parliament  and  others  are  guilty  of  ^f^ers  ”  must  mean  some¬ 

body6, '  aTdTwebeheaf  VnowS°say  thTone  ofTe  others  is  Mr.  Egan.  Then  the  particulars 
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allege  that  “  The  following  are  persons  who  are  guilty  of  crime  or  advocates  of  trea- 
“  son,  sedition,  assassination,  and  violence,  with  whom  it  is  alleged  the  said  members 
“  of  Parliament  continued  to  associate.  T.  Brennan  who  was  secretary  of  the  Land 
“  League,  and  paid  some  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  Phoenix  Park  and  other  murders 
“  and  outrages.” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Are  you  using  it  as  evidence  against  Brennan,  or  evidence 
against  Egan  ? 

( Sir  U.  James.)  Egan.  I  take  it  for  this  purpose,  there  is  no  difference  between 
Egan  and  one  of  the  81  persons  named.  Such  person  is  charged  with  associating  with 
Thomas  Brennan,  who  did  certain  things.  How  are  we  to  prove  that,  my  Lord  ?  We 
prove  first  that  Thomas  Brennan  committed  the  act.  We  prove,  then,  the  act  of 
association  and  the  charge  is  complete.  How  do  we  prove  Thomas  Brennan  committed 
the  act,  either  by  a  person  who  saw  him  commit  it  or  conclusive  evidence  against  the 
person  whom  we  are  charging  (I  will  call  him  A.B.),  that  Thomas  Brennan  said  he 
committed  it  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  will  save  my  friends  trouble  at  once.  If  it  is  intended  this  is 
merely  to  be  evidence  against  Egan  of  supposed  guilty  knowledge  on  his  part,  I  admit  it. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  this  falls  within  the  ruling  I  have  given. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  If  that  is  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  I  will  admit  it. 
My  friend  will  not  use  it  for  any  other  purpose. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Your  Lordship  will  decide  afterwards  whether  I  have  or  not. 
I  think  it  right  to  say  to  your  Lordship  that  it  is  possible,  in  the  course  of  this 
evidence,  the  name  of  another  person  will  come  in.  Therefore,  I  should  propose  to 
tender  the  whole,  if  your  Lordships  think  it  right  that  nothing  should  be  kept  back. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  is  only  against  Egan. 

[The  Witness  returned  into  Court. ] 

44.452.  Did  Egan  tell  you  anything  about  Brennan’s  flight  ? — Yes. 

44.453.  Just  tell  the  Court  what  he  told  you  about  Brennan’s  flight? — He  told  me 
that  the  first  news  that  Brennan  had  of  being  implicated  publicly  was  through  the 
newspaper  sheet,  in  walking  down  the  Strand  with  Mr.  Sexton,  now  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin.  He  saw  posted  on  the  pavement  the  advertisement  of  newspapers  describing 
the  evidence  that  had  been  given  by  Carey  in  reference  to  himself.  They  at  once 
crossed  the  street,  went  down  a  side  alley,  and  parted,  Brennan  going  to  his  lodgings 
and  packing  his  valise,  ^exton  having  agreed  with  Brennan  that  he  would  go  at. once 
to  Charing  Cross  Station-  an cFpurch’a'se  a  ticket  for  Calais  himself,  which  he  did, 
agreeing  to  meet  Brennan  at  the  London  Bridge  Station.  Sexton  tray  el  led  on  that 
ticket  from  Charing  Cross  Station.  He  met  Brennan,  gave  him^the  ticket,  got  on 
the  train  there,  and  that  night  landed  in  Calais. 

44.454.  Brennan  landed  in  Calais,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

44.455.  Is  that  all  that  passed  ? — About ;  the  substance. 

44.456.  On  that  occasion  did  Egan  mention  the  name  of  John  Walsh  and  Dennis 
Florence  Macarthy  ? — Not  for  the  first  time. 

44.457.  Perhaps  not  for  the  first  time,  but  did  he  mention  those  two  men  on  that 
occasion  ? — Yes. 

44.458.  What  did  Egan  say  about  those  two  men  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Do  you  mind  identifying  who  they  are? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  They  have  been  identified  already  in  the  course  of  the  case. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  We  have  had  several  John  Walshes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  John  Walsh  and  Dennis  Florence  M‘Carthy — my  recollection 
is  that  they  were  both  referred  to  by  the  witness  yesterday. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  never  identified  the  Walsh. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  did  not  say  that,  my  Lord.  I  said  the  two  names.  I 
think  the  answer  to  the  question  will  identify  them  sufficiently.  I  think  the  answer 
had  better  bo  given  first,  and  your  Lordships  will  then  see  how  it  is. 

44.459.  What  did  Egan  say  about  John  Walsh  and  Dennis  Florence  M‘Carthy  ? — 
Speaking  of  the  presence  of  M‘Carthy  at  that  time  in  Chicago,  tho  same  man.  J  was 
telling  him  that  I  knew  him  very  well  as  being  an  intimate  friend  of  mine.  We  were 
speaking  about  the  characteristics  of  tho  man,  and  what  a  fine  education  he  had,  and 
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what  a  pity  it  was  that  he  resorted  to  drink  ;  and  he  introduced  once  more  the  subject 
which  I  gave  in  my  testimony  yesterday  of  being  sent  by  himself  when  on  the  Supreme 

Council  in  Australia.  „  -1,1 

44.460.  M‘Carthy  and  Walsh  being  sent  ? — Yes,  by  the  Supreme  Council  when  he, 

Egan,  was  on  it.  .  .  _  .  .  .  ,  . 

44.461.  To  do  what? — To  assist  the  Fenian  prisoners  in  escaping  who  were  impri¬ 
soned  at  Fremantle. 

44.462.  You  say  he  mentioned  those  names  in  conjunction  with  other  names.  1  am 
speaking*of  it  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  Did  Egan  men¬ 
tion  any  other  name  ? — I  remember  him  speaking  of  a  man  named  Louden. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  There  should  be  some  limitation  of  this.  A  recital  of  the  names 

would  not  be  enough.  .  , 

(The  President.)  The  last  answer  seems  to  me  to  be  pertinent.  1  do  not  see  the 
value  of  the  previous  part.  That  is  a  statement  on  Egan  s  part  that  he  had  done  some- 

(The  Attorney -General.)  In  the  same  connexion — whether  he  mentioned  the  names  of 
any  other  people  with  whom  he  had  been  himself  connected  with  the  home  work ;  by 
which  I  mean  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  work. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  sees  the  question  of  time  is  important  here.  It 
would  not  be  evidence  even  against  Egan  himself,  if,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1877, 
1878,  or  1879  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  not  in  con¬ 


nexion  with  this  case.  .  T  j  i* 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  not  suggesting  anything  of  the  kind.  Your  Lordships 
will  not  forget  that  this  man  was  with  Egan  in  Paris  in  1881.  I  am  referring  to 

contemporary  acts  from  1879.  I  will  put  it. 

44.463.  Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  or  his  position 
in  it,  did  he  refer  to  any  other  names  of  persons  who  had  either  acted  under  his  orders 

or  assisted  him  in  the  work  ? — Yes.  . 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Would  it  be  irregular  for  me  to  interpose  a  question  here  whether 

this  witness  does  not  himself  know  that  Egan  was  in  187y  or  earlier  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  the  exact  date— expelled  from  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  because 
he  had  joined  the  open  movement  in  Ireland.  That  is  very  important.  . 

( The  Attorney-General.)  That  really  ought  not  to  be  asked  in  evidence  in  chief. 

(The  Witness.)  The  witness  does  know  it,  my  Lord.  He  knows  the  same  state  of 

affairs  respecting  Michael  Davitt  also.^  .  , 

jnTPresident.)  He  answers,  though  I  did  not  give  him  leave  to  do  so,  that  he  was 

^(The  Witness.)  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  record,  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  usual  way, 

that  matters  are  known  in  the  organisation.  _  ,  ,  . 

44.464.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  know  it  in  the  same  way  that  you  heard  other 

things  in  the  organisation  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

44.465.  Not  personally? — Personally,  yes  ;  but  not  officially. 

44.466.  Do  you  know  what  happened  afterwards  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  date  do  you  put  it  that  he  was  expelled  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  has  had  part  of  it,  not  by  the 
witness’s  personal  knowledge. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  object. 

44.467.  (The  Attorney- General)  You  have  said  you  knew  of  this  expelling.  At  what 

time  did  you  know  of  his  being  expelled  ? — I  should  want  to  decide  as  to  whether  it 
was  an  expulsion  as  claimed  by  the  organisation,  or  whether  as  claimed  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  it  was  a  resignation.  „  ..  , 

44.468.  You  had  better  tell  us  the  whole  you  know,  as  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  put 

this  part  to  you. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Certainly,  I  have  no  objection. 

(The  Witness.)  Will  Sir  Charles  Russell  be  kind  enough  to  put  the  question  himself 
to  me  ? 

44.469.  (The  Attorney  General.)  You  have  said,  you  know,  that  it  came  to  your  own 
knowledge,  in  your  official  capacity,  that  Egan  was  expelled  at  some  time  or  other, 
at  what  date  was  he  expelled,  as  far  as  you  have  heard,  or  what  has  been  called 
expulsion  ? — I  would  not  give  the  exact  date. 
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44.470.  When  did  you  hear  of  it  ? — Previous  to  1880. 

44.471.  Now  what  happened  afterwards  ? — Between  Mr.  Egan  and  myself? 

44.472.  Yes.  Explain  yourself,  please  ?— He  mentioned  one  man  that  I  have  worked 
with,  a  Nationalist  in  Dublin,  of  the  name  of  Ryan. 

44.473.  I  am  coming  to  that  directly. 

( The  President.)  I  really  myself  think  that  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  go  on 
with  his  narrative,  and  then  leave  it  to  Sir  Charles  to  examine  him  upon  this.  It  will 
be  such  a  complication  if  we  take  up  this  now.  Confine  yourself  to  things  that  Egan 
said  he  had  done. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  He  mentioned  one  man. 

( The  Witness.)  Who  had  opposed  the  open  movement,  who  he  said  was  now  as  sound 
as  a  dollar. 

44.474.  Who  was  that  ? — Ryan. 

44.475.  Did  he  mention  anybody  else  ? — Yes. 

44.476.  Who? 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  bearing  of  this,  in  order  that  I  may  follow  your  future 

questions  ?  .  . 

( The  Attorney-General)  These  are  persons  who  were  working  with  him  in  the  l.lt.B. 

movement  in  Dublin. 

{The  President.)  That  does  not  affect  Egan  in  any  way  if  he  said  somebody  else  was 

as  sound  as  a  dollar.  ,  .  . 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordship  did  not  hear  the  beginning,  “  originally  he 
was  opposed  to  it.”  I  propose  to  ask  him  whether  Egan  mentioned  the  names  of 
others  who  were  working  with  him  in  the  home  work  prior  to  his  leaving  for  America 
in  1883. 

( The  President.)  My  reason  for  interposing  is  this.  We  have  endeavoured  to  lay 
down  very  clearly  the  view  we  take  of  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  Egan  s  evi- 
dence.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  himself.  How  do  you  add  to  that  by  asking 
these  questions  about  other  people  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Only,  of  course,  by  showing  afterwards  what  these  particular 
persons  were  engaged  in ;  it  is  to  show  that  Egan  was  himself  connected  with  certain 
persons  as  to  whom  evidence  will  be  given,  and  has  partly  been  given ;  I  propose  to 
show  that  Egan  said  he  was  connected  with  the  work  of  these  people,  and  I  propose, 
partly  by  other  witnesses,  and  partly  by  what  has  already  been  proved,  to  show  what 
these  other  people  were  doing.  It  is  evidence  against  Egan  to  show  that  he  was  work¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  certain  individuals. 

44.477.  Besides  Ryan,  who  else,  never  mind  whether  they  were  sound  or  not.  Did 
he  tell  you  who  they  were  working  with  ? — In  connexion  with  the  home  work  you 
have  put  the  question  ? 

44.478.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean  ? — I  would  not  draw  a  distinct  line  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Egan  in  reference  to  what  kind  of  work  it  was,  whether  it  was  open  or  revo¬ 
lutionary,  it  would  be  unfair  for  me  to  do  so. 

44.479.  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  names  at  present,  and  that  is  all,  without  any 
distinction  ?— Harris,  Boyton,  Sheridan,  Nicholas  Tighe.  I  gave  you  Louden,  ^  T? 

44.480.  No,  you  did  not  ? — I  think  James  or  John  Louden. 

44.481.  Any  other? — Very  probably/  Yes,  James  O’Connor.  I  remember  his 
speaking  particularly  of. 

( The  President.)  How  will  this  identify  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  This  witness  has  said  himself  that  it  would  not  be  fair  for 
him  to  draw  any  distinction.  The  witness  says  that  Egan  said  he  had  been  engaged 
in  home  work  with  these  men ;  that  will  not  identify  the  work,  but  the  other  evidence 
will. 

44.482.  Did  he  mention  a  Mr.  Anderson  ? — Yes,  he  spoke  of  one  he  called  Sam 
Anderson  ;  he  told  me  he  was  a  Government  prosecuting  official ;  he  spoke  of  him  in 
very,  very  bitter  terms  ;  he  would  very  much  like  to  see  him  put  out  of  the  way  ;  he 
thought  he  richly  deserved  it. 

44.483.  Beyond  saying  ho  was  a  Government  prosecuting  official,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  did  he  identify  him  in  any  way  that  you  remember  ? — Yes,  ho  cited  some 
cases  where  he  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  very  unfair  in  prosecuting  men. 

44.484.  Did  he  have  any  conversation  with  you,  or  did  he  say  anything  to  you  about 
active  work  ;  I  am  speaking  of  Egan,  if  you  please  ? — Yes  ;  not  of  active  work,  no  sir. 
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old  lines ^  reSpeCtmg  tbe  future’  tbat  th©  organisation  would  continue  working  on  the 

44  485.  What  organisation  ? — The  revolutionary  organisation  he  had  then  reference 
o  ;  ere  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  future,  almost  explicitly  stating,  in  fact  that 

contirmatl(?n  of  the  line  of  warfare  that  we  were  then  engaged  in 
44,486.  Did  he  mention  the  name  of  Gallagher  ? _ Yes.  5  6 

f  1 t^87'  iWhKt  did  he  iSay  a^0Ut;  Galla^her  He  thought  that  Gallagher  was  very 

if  hp  lVndl^0bTn£0irderS’  t^otihe  neVer  WOuld  have  been  arrested,  though  he  stated 
£  heh  had  bad  only  24  hours— ^ 18  hours  more  in  London— he  would  have  had  some  of 
the  best  buildings  here  blown  up. 

44.488.  Did  he  say  anything  more  about  Gallagher? — Yes 

{The  Attorney-General)  Your  Lordships  will  find  later  on  in  the  proceedings  there 
were  writmgs  to  which  Egan  was  a  party  where  Gallagher’s  case  is  referred  to.g 

mlferLireSlden  '  1  °SSlb y ;  but  What  1  meant  Was  that  1  did  not  see  how  that  was 

^P^-General )  Because  Egan  knew  what  Gallagher  was,  and  subsequently 
took  part  m  the  acts  otherwise  it  might  be  innocence  on  Egan’s  part;  and  it  als0q  shows 
the  knowledge  that  Gallagher  had. 

(The  Witness.)  He  was  a  member  of  the  organisation  at  the  time  I  met  Mr  Eo-an  in 
caucus  and  meetings.  ® 

44.489.  You  were  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ?— Yes 

had  STilLondof  837  “  *°  ^  Gallagher  W°U‘d  have  d°ne  if  he  had 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  has  said  that. 

(The  Attorney- General)  I  do  not  think  my  Lord  caught  it. 

(The  shorthand  writer  read  the  answer.) 

44.491.  Did  he  mention  the  name  of  McDermott  ?— Yes,  I  believe  McDermott’s 
hfm  a  "T 3  mentl0ned  m  vcr-v  bitter  terms  as  having  had  something  to  do  with  giving 

44.492.  Giving  who  away  ?— Dr.  Gallagher. 

(The  President.)  What  does  that  mean — “  giving  him  away  ”  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordships  will  see. 

44.493.  Had  you  heard  before  that  that  McDermott  had  given  evidence  against 
Gallagher  or  was  it  news  to  you  ?— It  was  news  to  me  at  that  time 

44.494.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  man  named  McDermott  was  the  principal  witness  against 
b®r,w ^ oa  liave  inenLoned  that  McCarthy  was  then,  I  think,  in  Chicago  ?— Yes. 

44.495.  Y/as  McCarthy  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  at  that  time  ?— Not  at 
the  time  he  arrived  m  Chicago. 

44.496.  Was  he  afterwards  ? — I  won’t  swear  to  the  fact. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  At  the  National  League  Convention _ 

iflov'  Pr?dLLT.  my  £iend  ia  c°ming  t0  the  National  League  Convention - 

44.497.  (lhe  Attorney-General.)  One  other  question  before  I  o-o  to  that 

reminded  of  m  connexion  with  Gallagher  and  McDermott.  Did  Eean  refer  at 
Rossa  ? — Yes.  ° 

44.498.  What  did  he  say  ?— The  information  was  originally  obtained  from  Rossa 

away  Dr- Gallagher’ through 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  read  the  whole  of  this  paner  now 

parts  of  which  my  friend  read,  and  I  will  indicate  when  I  come  to  the  part  which  hi 
been  read.  It  begins  thus : —  ^  nat> 

No.  40. 

[y  dear  Sir,  .  * 

“Anew  Supreme  Council  has  been  elected,  and  will  meet Tn  Boston ^ext 
week  for  the  first  time.  I  was  around  to  League  officers  ”  1 

That  is  the  Land  League,  I  presume. 

(The  witness.)  Am  I  under  cross-examination,  my  Lord? 
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( The  President.)  Never  mind. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.) 

“  to  secure  credentials  to  secure  round  tickets  for  Boston  at  reduced  fare  to¬ 
il  day,  and  Sullivan  told  me  that  we  had  a  new  S.C.,  and  that  they  would  assume 
“  control  at  a  meeting  in  B.  next  week.  It  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
“  find  out  who  they  all  are.  I  enquired  if  there  were  many  charges,  and  he  said 
“  yes.  I  infer  from  what  he  said  that  he  is  a  member  of  it.  -v-You  may  lookJhm-a 
*«  beautiful  fight  in  Boston.  The  Y.C.  are  pulling  the  wires  tcTcontrol  the  Con- 
“  vention  and  org.  the  coming  year,  and  it  being  known  by  some  means  to  be 
“  successful  will  not  be  so  easy  a  task  as  last  year  in  Philadelphia/ilnder  date  of 
“  July  the  31st,  the  old  F.C.  have  issued  a  document  touching  upon  the  Conven- 
“  tionTTEe  original  I  cannot  send  you  for  I  must  have  it,  important  part  is  as 
“  follows-:  First,  we  request  as  many  brothers  as  possible  to  be  elected  delegates 
“"tolhe  Boston  Convention  of  the  League.  All  brothers  of  districts  A,  B,  C,  D, 

“  E,  F,  G,  and  P  will  report  through  one  brother  from  each  State  to  Bro. 

«  James.  F.  Gallagher  at  Hotel  Eliah,  18,  Elivik  Street,  Boston,  and  all 
“  brothers  of  districts  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  and  0  will  report  to  Brother 
“  P.  K.  Walsh,  at  Hotel  le  Grange,  Tremont  Street  (this  is  organiser 
“  Walsh,  father  of  Kodger  Walsh,  secretary  of  National  League),  Brothers 
“  Gallagher  and  Walsh  will  notify  brothers  where  the  Y.C.  men  will  meet.  It 
“  attracts  too  much  attention  for  all  to  go  to  one  or  two  places  to  report.  The 
“  going  of  large  numbers  of  men  to  a  certain  room  in  a  hotel  arouses  suspicion, 

“  therefore  let  the  V.C.  delegates  from  each  State  select  a  man  who  will  report 

1“  to  the  brothers  above  named,  ascertain  where  and  when  the  Y .C.  will  meet,  and 
“  report  back  to  the  Y.C.  men  of  his  State.  It  will  thus  be  necessary  only  for  a 
“  small  number  of  men  to  go  to  the  room  of  the  two  brothers  mentioned. 

“  The  Y.C.  men  are  hereby  instructed  to  note  down  in  the  League  Convention 
“  every  nroposition  to  denounce  physical  force  of  any  kind.  It  is  rumoured  that 
“  a  certain  body  of  men  will  make  most  earnest  efforts  to  secure  the  adoption 
“  of  a  resolution  denouncing  certain  kinds  of  warfare.  We  should  support  no 
“  so  called  Js  j  t  j  movement  which  cannot  find  enough  of  the  enemy’s  doings  to 
“  denounce.  Public  movements  are  necessary  auxiliaries  of  the  private  one,  but 
“  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  cowardly  in  their  declarations,  nor  to  sink 
“  into  mere  agitations  stripped  of  the  spirit  of  nationality.  There  must  be 
“  no  compromise  upon  this  subject.  We  also  beg  to  suggest  that  in  the 
“  coming  political  contest  the  discussions  and  bitterness  which  are  incident 
“  to  a  presidential  should  not  be  allowed  to  sever  the  friendly  and  fraternal 
“  relations  which  we  as  brothers  must  always  maintain  towards  one  another; 
“  Our  organisation  has  taught  its  members  to  bring  clan,  country,  provincial,  and 
“  creed  distinctions  to  an  end.  Surely  its  spirit  is  powerful  enough  to  move  us 
“  to  that  toleration  which  will  enable  us  to  agree  to  disagree  when  we  cannot 
“  agree  to  agree.  The  German  people  differ  about  American  politics,  but  they 
“  unite  for  what  they  call  personal  liberty  or  for  any  other  German  question,  and 
“  they  make  each  side  respect  their  views.  Can  we  not  do  the  same  ?  Can  we 
“  not,  no  matter  to  which  party  we  belong,  use  every  public  gathering  to  instil 
“  into  the  American  mind  hatred  of  our  enemy  ?  Both  parties  have  inserted 
“  planks  in  their  platforms  in  favour  of  excluding  English  absolute  landlordism 
“  from  this  country.  Let  every  man  of  us  who  speaks  or  writes  on  either  side 
“  use  this  test  to  denounce  English  intrusion  and  influence  on  this  continent. 
“  Keep  alive  in  their  minds  the  soldiers  who  were  shot  by  English  bullets  dis- 
“  charged  by  English  powder  out  of  English  guns,  that  America,  like  Ireland, 
«  owee  England  nothing  but  enmity.  That  all  America  has  she  owes  to  the  use 
“  of  arms  against  England.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
“  who  will  vote  for  the  first  time  in  the  coming  election.  Fill  their  minds  with 
“  contempt  for  and  hatred  against  England,  and,  however  widely  we  differ  amongst 
“  ourselves  about  American  politics  and  candidates,  let  us  not  forget  that  we 
“  are  brothers  in  one  sacred  cause,  and  that  the  brotherhood  of  that  cause  must 
“  not  be  weakened  by  differences  of  any  other  character.  We  give  no  advice, 
“  as  we  have  no  right  to  give  any,  concerning  American  politics  and  candidates. 
“  We  simply  say,  do  not  let  American  politics  weaken  our  fraternal  obligations  to 
“  each  other  or  interfere  with  our  labours  for  the  sacred  cause  in  whose  behalf 
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“  we  are  banded  together.  And  we  also  say  use  every  means  of  reaching  the 
“  American  ear  to  poison  the  American  mind  against  America’s  and  Ireland’s 
“  common  enemy. 

The  summer  season  should  be  utilised  to  give  demonstrations  and  enter - 
“  tainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  Special  Arms  Fund.  In  being  introduced,  known 
“  so  long  as  from  B.  representing  and  governing  that  org\,  yet  I  don’t  attempt  to 
“  interfere.  Think  it  for  the  best,  I  find  in  large  orgs.,  with  so  many  wanting  the 
“  honours,  it  would  be  difficult  to  be  chosen  to  everything. 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  T.  B.” 

44.499.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  a  question  upon 
this.  I  think  you  were  at  that  very  time  elected  to  some  particular  position  ? — Yes,  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Delegation  at  that  Convention. 

44.500.  You  say,  “  I  don’t  attempt  to  interfere.  Think  it  for  the  best,  for  1  find  in 
“  large  organisations,  with  so  many  wanting  the  honours,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
“  be  chosen  to  everything.”  You  were  desiring  to  get  a  means  of  getting  as  much 
information  as  you  could  ? — Yes. 

44.501.  And  you  did  at  a  certain  time  get  elected  to  a  position  you  had  chosen  ? 
— At  times,  yes. 

44.502.  Was  it  before  or  after  this  letter  of  the  7th  August  that  you  sent  home  that 
you  were  chosen  to  this  particular  position  you  have  just  mentioned,  do  you  remember? 
— What  position  ? 

44.503.  I  cannot  quote  it  from  memory,  you  said  chairman  of  Delegates,  or 
something  ? — To  that  position  ? 

44.504.  Yes  ? — Previous  to  the  writing  of  this  letter. 

44.505.  What  was  the  other  position,  or  what  other  position  had  you  in  your  mind 
when  you  wrote  the  communication  to  which  you  refer  in  this  letter  ? — I  suppose  I 
may  as  well  give  you  the  details,  my  Lord.  There  was  another  organisation  existing  at 
this  time,  the  seceding  faction,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  it  being  the 
Irish  motto  that  if  you  are  not  for  me,  you  are  fornenst  me  ;  it  would  not  be  possible, 
and  was  not  possible,  that  I  could  belong  to  two  organisations,  and  I  desired  in  that 
letter  to  explain  that  I  simply  could  not  carry  water  on  both  shoulders,  and  get  infor¬ 
mation  from  an  organisation  that  I  did  not  belong  to  or  could  not  get  a  position  in. 

44.506.  I  will  now  go,  if  you  please,  to  the  open  Convention,  and  will  only  ask,  did 
you  attend  the  meetings  of  the  secret  Conventions  which  were  held  at  Boston  on  this 
occasion? — Yes,  I  attended  every  sessions. 

44.507.  And  did  those,  as  before,  control  what  was  done  in  the  National  League 
Open  Convention  ? — Yes. 

44.508.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  I  will  put  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  League  Convention  of  1884.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  refer  to  more  than 
I  can  help,  but  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  matters  ;  do  you  remember  who 
was  first  proposed  as  president  ? — Permanent  president  of  the  Convention  or  for  the 
organisation  ? 

44.509.  Give  me  first  who  was  proposed  for  the  Convention. 

( The  President.)  I  have  missed  the  date. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  August  1884. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  August  13th  and  14th,  1884. 

44.510.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Was  it  Dr.  Betts  ? — Dr.  Betts  was  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  caucus  of  the  organisation  which  arranged  the  preliminary  matters  for 
that  Convention. 

44.511.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  temporary  organisation,  Mr.  Sullivan? — No, 
sir. 

44.512.  Who? — It  was  James  Mooney,  of  Buffalo,  who  was  the  temporary  presiding 
officer. 

44.513.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? — Yes,  he  had  been  ;  I  could 

not  swear  at  that  very  date,  that  comes  pretty  late.  - - ”  “ 

44.514.  Gannon,  he  had  an  appointment  ? — Mr.  V.  Gannon ;  he  was  elected  per¬ 
manent  presiding  officer  of  that  Convention. 

44.515.  Was  he  a  member  of  that  Convention  ? — Yes. 
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44.516.  Gleeson  ?— E.  F.  Gleeson  of  Iowa  was  elected  permanent  secretary  ;  he  was 

at  that  time  president  of  the  U.S.  .  .  , 

44.517.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Tynan  ? — I  was  introduced  to  him  during  the 

Boston  Convention  for  the  first  time.  #  __  ... 

44.518.  By  whom  ? — Tn  the  company  of  John  Devoy,  and  I  think  Boyle  Keilly. 

44^519.  Is  that  John  Boyle  Reilly  ? — The  same  gentleman,  and  some  others  at  the 

bar  of  the  Parker  House. 

44,520.  By  what  name  were  you  introduced  to  Tynan  ? — By  my  name. 

44’ 52I.  What  name  was  given  to  you,  Tynan,  was  that  the  name  given  to  you,  or 
how  were  you  introduced  to  the  man  ? — It  was  Tynan. 

44,522.  Did  you  know  who  Tynan  was  before  ? — By  reputation  only. 

44*523.  What  had  you  heard  of  him  as  by  reputation  ? — The  reputed  No.  1. 

44*524.  Just  look  and  tell  me  if  that  is  the  same  man  or  not  {handing  a  photograph 
which  had  been  put  in  to  the  witness)  ?— A  very  good  photograph. 

44,525.  Is  it  a  good  likeness  of  him,  that  is,  Tynan  ? — Yes. 

44*526.  You  mean  that  that  is  a  very  good  likeness  of  Tynan  ?— That  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  met. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  When  did  he  meet  him  ?  . 

( The  Attorney-General.)  He  said  he  met  him  at  the  Boston  Convention,  at  a  hotel 

with  Devoy,  Reilly,  and  others. 

{The  Witness.)  And  Desmond,  Walsh,  and  a  number  of  men  were  present,  well-known 
Nationalists. 

44.527.  (The  Attorney-General.)  What  Walsh  ?— John. 

44.528.  Was  Tynan  at  the  secret  meetings  or  not? — No. 

44*529.  Was  he  at  the  open  convention? — Yes,  he  took  no  prominent  part. 

44*530.  I  want  to  get  this  clear.  Tynan  was  not  himself  present  at  the  meetings  of 
the  secret  convention  which  you  say  controlled  the  National  League?  No. 

44,531.  But  was  he  present  as  a  spectator  or  on  the  platform,  or  what? — I  think  not 

on  the  platform. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  put  these  proceedings  in.  I  notice  that  on  the  second  day 
Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  John  Redmond  spoke. 

{Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  It  think  it  was  William. 

{The  Witness.)  I  think  it  was  John  who  was  there. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Do  you  know  which  Mr.  Redmond  it  was? 

{Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  If  you  look  at  his  speech  later  on  you  would  see. 

{The  Witness.)  I  think  it  was  John. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  William  Redmond  I  see  it  was.  I  do  not  want  to  read  the 
speech  now,  but  I  want  to  read  one  passage  in  Mr.  Redmond’s  speech  at  page  15. 

“  I  must  say  that  it  is  with  extra  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  find  myself 
“  before  this  magnificent  Convention,  because  last  year  I  had  the  honour  and 
“  privilege  of  attending  a  Convention  somewhat  similar  to  this,  and  representative 
“  of  the°sons  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  Australia.  (Applause.)  It  is  true  that  in 
comparison  with  this  Convention  that  Convention  of  our  countrymen  in 
“  Australia  was  small  and  comparatively  insignificant,  it  is  also  true  that,  though 
“  small  in  numbers,  the  Australian  Convention  held  last  year  in  Melbourne  was 
“  distinctively  representative  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Irish  people  of  Australia  as 
“  this  great  assembly  is  indicative  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Irish  people  in  the 
“  United  States.” 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Will  you  just  read  the  one  next  sentence  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  By  all  means. 

“  Next  month  a  similar  Convention  to  this  will  take  place  in  Ireland,  and  then 
“  we  will  be  able  to  go  over  to  England  and  make  our  demand  for  self-govern- 
“  mentfor  our  country — (great  applause) — with  all  the  more  emphasis,  because  we 
“  can  point  to  the  demand  of  the  Irish  people  in  America,  in  Australia,  and  the 
“  Convention  of  the  Irish  in  Ireland,  all  demanding  the  same  thing,  all  planted 
“  upon  the  same  platform,  all  filled  with  the  same  holy  determination,  come  what 
“  may,  that  we  will  work  as  long  as  we  have  life  for  the  consummation  of  that 
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“  object  for  which  our  fathers  worked  far  more  bitterly  than  we  may  be  called 
“  upon  to  work,  until  we  have  made  Ireland  a  nation,  and  given  her  a  harp  without 
“  a  crown.” 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  names,  my  Lords,  the  document  will  be  in. 

44.532.  Was  Mrs.  Parnell  there? — I  think  she  was,  sir,  yes. 

44.533.  You  mentioned  the  chairman,  Gannon,  I  think  you  have  answered  me. 
Gannon  you  said  was  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? — He  was,  sir. 

44.534.  Gannon  speaks  at  page  17  : — 

“  I  am,  indeed,  profoundly  impressed  with  this  mark  of  your  consideration, 
“  and  the  great  honor,  not  done  me,  but  done  to  gallant  Ireland,  that  has  stood 
“  up  in  this  fight  since  the  Land  League  was  first  organised.  And  standing  here 
“  — as  gentlemen  have  alluded  to  it — in  this  historic  hall,  I  feel  as  if  the  Divine 
“  voice  had  uttered  the  words,  ‘  Take  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
“  ‘  on  which  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.’  Being  in  inspired  Boston,  and  within 
“  easy  distance  of  those  fields,  the  very  names  of  which  are  immortal,  where 
“  Irishmen  know  that  when  the  bullets  rang  out  at  Concord,  Lexington,  and 
“  Bunker  Hill,  that  it  was  at  that  time,  after  a  long  century  of  tyranny, 
“  that  Ireland  awoke  and  shook  her  tattered  garments  and  looked  out  over 
“  the  western  sky,  and  saw  rising  there  the  giant  form  of  Columbia,  proud, 
“  defiant,  and  victorious.  And  those  who  say  to  us  Irish  that  we  must  be 
“  externally  attempting  sometime  in  Ireland,  and  talk  particularly  when  an 
“  exasperated  Irishman  lifts  his  weapon  against  a  landlord  who  has  ruined 
“  him,  know,  too,  that  on  these  historic  fields  Americans  were  fighting  against 
“  this  same  enemy  of  Ireland  with  liberty  on  their  lips,  but  bullets  in  their 
“  muskets.  While  we  should  support  ardently,  loyally,  the  constitutional  policy 
“  laid  down  by  our  glorious  leader,  Mr.  Parnell,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  snail 
“  not  go  round  with  any  lying  lips  apologizing  for  any  patriot  Irishman’s 
“  crime.  When  they  give  back  Francis  Hines  and  place  him  in  the  flesh; 
“  when  they  restore  to  life  the  murdered  Irishmen  of  this  past  decade,  then 
“  perhaps  we  may  pass  by  on  the  other  side  and  pretend  there  is  a  tear  in  our 
“  eye  ;  but  until  then,  it  is  not  our  time  for  crying.” 

Then  he  refers  to  Alexander  Sullivan,  I  note  that  in  passing.  There  is  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Sexton’s,  my  Lords,  at  page  28,  referring  particularly  to  Alexander  Sullivan  at 
considerable  length. 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  Is  there  not  one  just  before  that  speech. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  There  are  several.  It  begins  at  page  27,  but  I  only  want  to 
call  attention,  I  will  not  read  it  now,  but  Mr.  Sexton  refers  to  Alexander  Sullivan. 
It  is  only  with  reference  to  what  Alexander  Sullivan  was  and  what  he  had  done. 
Then,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  of  Ireland,  was  put  in  nomination  for  president  (page  35).  He  was  proposed 
as  “  that  clean-handed,  that  patriotic,  that  heroic  exile  for  sake  of  Mother  Ireland, 
Patrick  Egan.” 

( The  President.)  I  thought  you  were  going  to  read  something  at  page  28. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  should  like  to  read  that  portion  which  refers  to  Mr.  Sexton. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  The  whole  of  it  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No. 

(The  President.)  I  have  not  got  anything  at  page  28. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  said  I  referred  to  page  28,  showing  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Sexton  with  Mr.  Sullivan. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  ask  my  friend  to  read  that  portion. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Then  I  will.  At  page  26  amongst  resolutions  passed  was 
this  : — 

“  That  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  race  is  due  in  a  particular  manner  to  the 
“  executive  of  the  League,  Alexander  Sullivan,  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
“  cause  of  Ireland,  and  that  in  his  course  he  has  shown  consummate  skill  and 
“  exalted  patriotism.  We  also  express  our  commendation  of  the  conduct  in 
f‘  office  of  Rev.  Charles  O’Reilly,  D.D.,  treasurer,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty, 
“  treasurer  of  the  Parnell  Fund,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  organisation.” 
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And  at  the  bottom  of  page  27,  Mr.  Sexton  says 

“  Gentlemen,  you  have  done  my  friend  Mr.  Redmond  and  myself  the  honour 
“  to  name  us  as  members  of  your  committee  or  resolutions,  and  I  must  pause  for 
“  a  moment  to  note  with  admiration  the  great  generosity  of  the  two  reasons 
“  yesterday  put  forward  by  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  in  his  admirable  address, 
«  for  having  included  my  friend  and  myself  on  that  important  committee.  He 
“  said  it  was  desirable  that,  as  we  in  Ireland  might  be  held  responsible  for  the 
“  acts  of  this  convention,  we  should  be  selected  on  them.  And  he  conveyed  the 
“  importance  of  showing  to  the  Irish  people  at  home  that  you  in  this  country, 
“  through  wise  counsellors,  through  stedfast  helpers,  the  main  anchor  of  their 
“  lives,  you  are  willing  to  take  our  counsel  and  aid  in  the  conduct  of  the  national 
“  cause.  Considering,  gentlemen,  how  much  Ireland  owes  to  you,  to  the  generosity, 
“  to  the  devotion  with  which  you  have  stood  by  her  in  the  hours  of  her  bitter 
“  agony,  I  say  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the  gratitude  I  feel  at  that  heroic 
“  kindness  which  impels  you  to  take  us  two  men  coming  from  Ireland  that  owes  a 
“  debt  of  gratitude  on  your  side  and  to  the  cause,  which,  in  after  years,  will  admit 
“  us  to  an  equal  share  in  the  glories  of  your  country.  Now,  I  am  able  to  say, 
“  that,  upon  being  selected  by  your  committee  on  resolutions,  I  find  myself  heartily 
“  in  agreement  with  every  resolution,  with  every  principle  of  those  resolutions 
“  which  you  have  adopted  without  discussion,  and  which  will  constitute  the  trumpet 
“  call  that  will  intensify  the  Irish  feeling  all  the  world  over.  You  have  done 
“  a  work  to-day  that  will  reverberate  throughout  Ireland,  and  fill  the  hearts 
«  tlie  tenants  with  a  new  incitement  and  energy  toward  accomplishing  the 
“  triumph  of  the  Irish  people  that  shall  prove  to  be  the  end  of  misgovernment  in 
“  Ireland.  I  am  bound  to  say  a  few  words  upon  one  of  the  resolutions.  I  refer 
“  to  the  resolution  in  which  you  speak  the  gratitude  of  the  Convention  to 
“  Alexander  Sullivan.  There  is  but  one  feeling  concerning  him  in  the  hearts  of 
“  the  Irish  race.  He  is  a  man  who  does  honour  to  the  race  from  which  he  sprung  ; 
“  he  is  a  man  of  whom  any  race  might  well  be  proud.  He  is  an  original  thinker, 
“  he  is  a  writer  able  and  eloquent,  he  is  an  inspiring  speaker,  he  is  a  man  fitted  to 
“  stand  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  intelligent  men.  In  his  career  as  President  of 
«  the  League  there  are  two  incidents  I  wish  to  speak  of.^  Tne  first  is  his  action 
“  with  reference  to  the  forced  emigration  from  Ireland,  fellow  countrymen,  it  is 
“  that  policy  of  the  British  Government  which  makes  a  man  poor,  and  then  makes 
“  him  seek  the  cold  charity  of  the  workhouse  that  I  speak  of.  This  policy,  the 
“  basest  that  ever  was  perpetrated  on  a  civilised  nation,  was  rendered  powerless 
«  hy  his  exertions,  and  I  stand  hereto  speak  the  thanks  of  Ireland  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 
“  I  refer,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Sullivan  upon  the  attempt  of 
“  the  English  capitalists  to  get  hold  of  the  land  of  this  country.  I  have  already 
“  said  that  he  merited  the  goodwill  of  the  Irish  people,  and  I  now  declare  that 
«  for  his  action  upon  the  second  question  he  has  merited  the  gratitude  of 
“  Americans.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  you  Americans  and  Irishmen  on  this 
“  continent  under  the  flag  of  this  great  Republic  to  keep  the  path  of  fortune  for 
“  the  foot  of  individual  enterprise.  It  is  your  duty,  as  your  Committee  says,  as 
“  the  motto  at  the  end  of  the  hall  says,  to  keep  the  lands  of  America  for  American 
“  citizens.  It  is  your  duty  to  prevent  the  land  sharks  of  Europe  from  repeating 
“  in  a  similar  sense  the  old  saying  that  the  new  world  was  created  to  redress 
“  the  balance  of  the  old.  Not  only  is  Ireland,  but  also  America,  indebted  to 
“  Mr.  Sullivan  for  his  great  efforts  and  labours  to  keep  out  the  greed  of 
“  English  landlordism  from  American  soil.  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  thank  you 
“  for  the  specific  declaration  made  in  your  resolution  that  you  adhere  to  the 
«  p0pCy  originally  formulated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people.  (Applause.) 
“  I  thank  you  for  the  promise  you  give  of  a  continuance  of  material  support  in 
“  the  struggles  which  we  are  waging  to  maintain  the  league,  and  increase  on  the 
“  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Irish  Parliamenty  party.  The  moment 
“  for  the  final  descent  of  the  jaws  upon  the  landlords  cannot  be  long  delayed,  and 
“  when  that  moment  comes  it  will  be  for  the  people  to  consider,  and  it  will  be  for 
“  us  to  arrange,  upon  what  fair  terms,  in  the  language  of  the  original  programme 
“  of  the  League  ;  the  lands  shall  be  transferred  from  the  men  who  have  tyrannized 
“  over  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  men  who  till  the  soil.  Gentlemen,  in  all  our 
“  denunciations  of  Irish  landlordism,  we  have  always  understood  that  its  essential 
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“  evil  was  that  it  enabled  one  man  to  play  the  tyrant  over  another  ;  that  it  placed 
«  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords  the  fortune,  the  industry,  the  home,  the  liberty, 

“  the  very  life  of  the  tenant.  We  are  now  approaching  the  verge  of  a 
«  settlement  which  will  free  the  tenant  from  the  will  of  the  landlord  which 
“  will  make  him  supreme  over  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry  which  will 
«  develop  the  market  for  lowest  labour  upon  the  soil  of  Ireland,  and  which 
“  will  produce  such  a  measure  of  popular  comfort  and  social  independence  as  will 
“  render  the  will  of  the  people  irresistible,  and  will  render  it  impossible  for  any 
“  Government  any  longer  to  delay  or  to  defeat  our  claim  for  national 

“  independence.” 

I  do  not  think,  my  Lords,  1  want  to  read  any  more  at  present.  My  learned  friends 

evidently  have  copies  of  this. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Are  you  passing  from  that  ( 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  I  am. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  read  the  resolutions. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  read  the  resolutions  to  winch  that  referred.  There  are 

a  great  many  more  resolutions.  .  ^  T 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Those  are  resolutions  about  the  appointment  of  officers.  1  mean 

these  at  page  26  : — 

“ Resolved  :  First.— That  the  Irish  National  League  of  America  hereby 
“  expresses  its  unqualified  approval  of  the  course  pursued  during  the  past  year  by 
«  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  and  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  under  his  leadership, 

“  and  pledges  itself  to  support  them  by  every  moral  and  material  aid  m  the 
“  contest  which  they  are  waging  against  landlordism  and  on  behalf  of  Trish 
“  national  independence,  and  to  this  end  we  commend  the  Parliamentary  Fund 
“  recently  opened  by  our  executive  for  such  purposes,  to  the  generosity  which 

“  characterises  our  countrymen.  T  .  ,  „  , .  ,  T  ,  . 

“  Second. That  we  congratulate  the  Irish  National  League  of  America  on  its 

“  success  in  stemming  the  tide  of  the  forced  emigration  of  the  artificially  1m- 
“  poverished,  and  in  causing  the  United  States  Government  to  compel  England  to 
“  take  back  those  whose  poverty  is  the  direct  result  of  her  misgovernment. 

«  Third. _ That  we  record  with  satisfaction  that  the  opposition  of  this  League 

«  to  land  grabbing  in  America  by  non-resident  aliens  has  been,  by  the  efforts  of 

“  our  executive,  adopted  as  the  doctrine  of  the  American  people  in  their  political 

“  platforms ;  and  we  recommend  that  the  efforts  of  this  League  to  end  this  evil 
“  do  not  cease  until  a  complete  remedy  be  enacted  into  the  laws  of  the  land. 

“  Fourth _ That  we  congratulate  William  O’Brien,  of  United  Ireland,  upon 

“  the  victory  obtained  by  him  in  his  struggle  against  immorality,  the  abomma- 

“  tions  of  which  are  a  consistent  outcome  of  English  misrule  m  Ireland ;  and  we 
“  commend  him  for  tearing  the  mask  from  Castle  officialism  m  bringing  its 
“  hideous  practices  under  the  execration  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  Govern- 

“  mental  resistance.  ......  ,  T  •  n 

“  Fifth  — That  we  note  with  approval  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Irish 

“  language  as  one  of  the  elements  in  the- general  progress  of  the  race,  and  en- 
“  courage  the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  its  cultivation. 

««  Sixth  —That  we  endorse  and  encourage  the  work  of  the  promoters  of  Irish 
“  colonization  in  their  efficient  efforts  to  provide  homes  in  the  United  States  for 
“  Irish  immigrants,  who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  toil  without  hope  of 

“  competence  in  the  larger  cities.  .  .  . 

“  Seventh  —That  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  race  is  due  m  a  particular  manner 

«  to  the  Executive  of  the  League,  Alexander  Sullivan,  for  his  unselfish  devotion 
“  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  that  in  his  course  he  has  shown  consummate  still 
“  and  exalted  patriotism.  We  also  express  our  commendation  of  the  conduct  in 
“  office  of  Charles  O’Reilly,  D.D.,  treasurer,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  treasurer  of 
“  the  Parnell  Fund,  and  other  officers  of  the  organisation. 

“  Eighth. — That  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh  gives  us  occasion  to 
“  record  our  high  esteem  for  his  marked  fidelity  during  the  years  of  his  service  as 
“  an  official  of  the  Land  League,  and  causes  us  to  lament  in  him  the  loss  of  a 
“  sterling  patriot  whose  voice  never  faltered  in  denouncing  English  mis-rule,  and 
“  whose  life  was  spent  in  advocating  the  cause  of  Irish  national  independence.” 
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44.535.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  go  now,  please,  not  upon  those  resolutions,  but 
what  I  wished  to  ask  you  about  before— Patrick  Egan  was  president.  You  have ’said 
already  he  attended  the  secret  councils  and  was  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood* 

— Yes. 

44.536.  Then  he  had  joined  it  again.  When  had  he  joined  it,  do  you  know,  or  from 
what  date  could  you  say  he  was  a  member  ? — I  would  not  like  to  state. 

44.537.  Then  do  you  know  he  was  ?  You  mentioned  that  this  was  in  August  1884  ; 

how  early  before  that  had  you  known  of  Egan  being  a  member  ?— The  latter  part  of 
May  1883.  1 

44.538.  It  was  first  the  U.B.,  then  the  U.S.,  if  I  remember  right? — Yes. 

44.539.  Has  he  continued  to  be  a  member  ? — Yes. 

44.540.  I  must  now  just  pick  up  the  one  matter  I  was  referring  to  when  my  Lord 
asked  me  to  go  on  with  the  story  consecutively.  Did  you  know,  or  did  it  in  some  way 
or  other  come  to  you  knowledge,  that  Egan  had  either  resigned  or  been  expelled  before 
1880?  Did  you  know  when  he  joined  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ao-ain  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Did  he  know  that  he  joined  it  after? 

44  541.  (The  Attorney -General.)  You  said  he  joined  the  U.B.  Do  you  know  whether 
or  not  Egan  joined  the  I.R.B.  again  ? — No,  sir. 

44.542.  I  notice  among  other  names,  I  cannot  go  through  them  all,  there  is  a 
national  council  of  seven.  There  is  the  Hon.  M.  T.  Gannon.  You  have  said  he  was 
a  member  of  the  U.B.  ? — Yes. 

44.543.  Timothy  Morony  ? — Yes. 

44.544.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ?— Yes,  the  district  member  for  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

44.545.  Colonel  M.  Baland  ? — Member  of  the  executive  body. 

44.546.  Of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

44.547.  Flatly,  do  you  know  whether  he  was? — Yes, 

44.548.  Was  he  ?— Yes. 

44.549.  Thomas  Flatly  ? — Yes. 

44.550.  M.  B.  Holmes  ? — I  am  pretty  positive,  I  will  not  be  certain. 

44.551.  Hugh  J.  Carroll? — Same  position. 

44.552.  And  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Donnelly.  Do  you  know  him  one  way  or  the  other? — 
Yes. 

44.553.  What  was  he? — At  that  time  I  would  not  remember  positive. 

44.554.  Then  all  you  are  positive  about  is  four  out  of  the  seven  ? — Yes. 

44.555.  0  Neill  Ryan,  of  St.  Louis.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  connected  with 
the  U.B.  ? — Yes. 

44.556.  He  was  ? — Yes. 

44.557.  Thomas  F.  Dougherty? — I  could  not  say. 

44.558.  M.  F.  Wilhere,  of  Philadelphia? — Yes. 

44.559.  The  Rev.  Charles  O’Reilly  ? — No,  sir. 

44.560.  Roger  W alsh  ? — Yes. 

44.561.  There  are  a  great  many  more.  I  do  not  want  to  go  through  them  ;  these 
are  almost  sufficient  for  my  purpose  ? — I  have  looked  over  them  ;  there  are  11. 

44.562.  Eleven  out  of  this  number? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  number? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Out  of  14. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Oh,  no. 

(/  he  Attorney- General.)  I  will  count  them  again.  I  had  over-counted  them.  It  is 
11  out  of  13. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  assure  you  there  are  30  altogether. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Forgive  me,  Sir  Charles,  I  am  referring  to  above  that  line 
( pointing  it  out  in  the  book). 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Above  the  line,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

(l.he  Attorney -General.)  Eleven  out  of  the  13  of  the  principal  officers  are  members 
of  the  United  Brotherhood. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Would  you  mind  asking  him  ?  Does  he  mean  1 1  out  of  the  whole 
lot  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  lake  the  book.  If  you  will  put  a  tick  against  them  from 
the  beginning,  or  underline  them  in  some  way,  or  put  Y.C.  against  those  names  you 

o  55G96.— Ev.  47.  r* 
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know  to  be  members.  Sir  Charles  Russell  wants  you  to  go  right  down  through  the 
whole  executive  body. 

{The  booh  was  handed  to  the  idtness,  who  marhed  the  same  as  follows :  ] 


Directory  of  National  Officers. 

President. — Patrick  Egan,  Lincoln,  Neb.* 

Vice-Presidents.— O’Neill  Ryan,  St.  Louis,  1  No.;  Thomas  F.  Dougherty, 

Boston,  Mass.  ;  M.  F.  Wilhere,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 
Treasurer. — Rev.  Charles  0  Reilly,  D.D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Secretary. — Roger  Walsh,  Lincoln,  Neb.*  „. 

Nation  Council  of  Seven.-Hon.  M.  V.  Gannon  (V  C.),  Davenport,  Ja. ;  Timothy 

Maroney  (V.C.),  New  Orleans),  La. ;  Thomas 
Flatly,  Boston,  Mass.*;  Col.  M.  Boland  (V.C.), 
Denvel,  Col.;  M.  B.  Holmes,  Jersey  City,  N.J.; 
Hugh  J.  Carrol,  Pawtucket,  R.I. ;  Hon.  J.  G. 
Donnelly,  Milwaukee,  Wis.* 


Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
Tennesse 
V  ermont 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia 

Dakota 

Canada 


National  Executive 

P.  Devanv 
Hon.  M.  Cooney 
Peter  W.  Wren 
Col.  M.  Boland*  — 

F.  P.  Kane 
John  F.  Armstrong* 
Daniel  Corkery* 

Hon.  M.  V.  Gannon* 
John  J.  Barrett 
Timothy  Maroney* 
Patrick  Martin 
Wm.  J.  Dawson 
Thomas  Flatly* 

J.  R.  Corrigan 
Dr.  Thos.  O’Reilly 
John  Fitzgerald*  — 
Patrick  A.  Devine 
M.  B.  Holmes 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Fox.* 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fitzgerald 
P.  H.  Lynch 
Hugh  J.  Carroll*  -*■’ 

F.  L.  McHugh 
R.  A.  Odium 
Dr.  J.  D.  Hanrahan 
Richard  F.  Curran 
Hon.  J.  G.  Donnelly*^-' 
Thos.  H.  Walsh 
William  O’Mulcaby 
Jere  Gallagher 


Committee. 

Fort  Smith. 
San  Francisco. 

Denver. 
Wilmington. 
Augusta. 
Chicago. 
Davenport. 
Louisville. 
New  Orleans. 
Baltimore. 
Detroit. 
Boston. 
Minneapolis. 
St.  Louis. 
Lincoln. 
Manchester. 
Jersey  City. 
Troy. 

Cincinnati. 
Philadelphia. 
Pawtucket. 
Charleston. 
Mephis. 
Rutland. 
Richmond. 
Milwaukee. 
Washington. 
Grafton. 
Quebec. 


(The  Witness.)  Donnelly  was  one,  sir,  I  knew  him  well. 

44  563.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  have  not  marked  Patrick  Egan  Does  his 
name  occur  twice  or  not?  You  must  go  through  the  first  part?— The  No.  11  I  confined 
to  the  vice-presidents  when  I  made  my  calculations. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Those  names  are  repeated  you  will  find. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  had  not  noticed  that. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  You  see  Boland’s  name  is  repeated. 

( The  Witness.)  Not  all  of  them. 
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(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Boland’s  name  is  repeated,  Gannon’s  name  is  repeated,  O’Reilly’s 
name  is  repeated,  Holmes’  name  is  repeated,  Donnelly’s  name  is  repeated.  I  think 
they  are  all  repeated  except  Egan’s,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

44.564.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Sir  Charles  thinks  they  are  all  repeated  except  Egan  ? 
— No ;  M.  Y.  Gannon,  Colonel  Michael  Boland. 

44.565.  You  have  it  marked  throughout,  now  the  pages? — Yes. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Now  out  of  the  first  13,  my  Lords,  there  are  eight  men, 
members  of  the  United  Brotherhood,  that  is  out  of  the  presidents,  vice-presidents, 
secretary,  and  National  Council  of  seven.  Then  below  that  there  is  a  National 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  30,  of  which  11  are  members  of  the  United  Brother¬ 
hood. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  But  of  those  11  Boland,  Gannon,  Flatly,  Dr.  O’Reilly,  Holmes, 
Donnelly,  and  I  think  one  other  name,  are  already  given  in  the  first  list. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  That  does  not  touch  the  point  I  am  upon.  I  only  want  to 
get  the  facts  before  your  Lordships  of  the  first  body,  there  are  8  out  of  the  13. 

44.566.  When  you  come  to  the  large  body  there  are  11  which  you  know,  you  said 
just  now,  probably  more  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  did  not  include  the  name  of  Dr.  O’Reilly  as  Sir 
Charles  Russell  stated. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  misunderstood  me,  I  was  merely  saying  that  Dr.  O’Reilly 
appears  both  in  the  enumeration  of  the  officers,  and  also  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
executive  committee.  That  is  all. 

{The  Witness.)  I  beg  your  pardon. 

44.567.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Did  you  receive  that  circular  of  September  1884 
{handing  the  same  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes,  sir. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  should  propose  only  to  read  the  parts  which  seem  to  me 
to  bear  directly  upon  the  point  I  am  tracing  through. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lords,  I  wish  it  ail  read,  I  wish  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  so  do  I. 


\_Sir  Henry  James  read  the  document  as  follows  : — ] 


Brothers,  .  September  1884. 

The  wisdom  of  a  reduced  and  limited  representation  to  your  Convention  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  Convention  of  the  F.C.,  just  adjourned.  Your 
two  preceding  Conventions  were  the  theme  of  the  newspapers.  The  last  Con- 
“  vention  convened,  deliberated,  and  adjourned,  undiscovered  by  public  scrutiny. 

The  Convention  unanimously  endorsed  the  wisdom  of  the  rule  adopted  by 
more  than  two  thirds  of  your  D’s,  limiting  the  representation,  and  incorporated 
that  rule  as  a  law  of  your  constitution.  The  Convention  also  approved  of  the 
active  policy  adopted  by  the  late  F.C.,  and  deliberately  and  unanimously  adopted 
that  policy  as  the  rule  of  future  operations. 

In  keeping  with  the  history  of  your  organisation  from  its  inception  to  the 
present  hour  it  was  found  that  every  dollar  was  economically  expended  and  fully 
and  truly  accounted  for.  The  vast  increase  in  your  organisation,  as  reported  in  the 
official  figures,  show  that  the  organisation,  while  operating  a  policy  that  required 
the  greatest  and  most  careful  efforts,  has  grown  with  vastly  increasing  numbers, 
until  it  stands  to-day  the  most  formidable,  aggressive,  secret,  and  effective 
organisation  of  ever  banded  together  in  a  foreign  land. 

Your  admirable  discipline,  your  broad,  tolerant,  and  generous  views,  but 
above  all  your  great  and  soldierly  obedience  to  the  policies  of  the  organisation , 
have  enabled  you  to  officer  and  direct  every  open  movement  on  wise  and  patriotic 
grounds.  You  have  connected  all  the  broken  links  of  the  open  organisation 
with  a  secret  power  that  directs  and  inspires  all  their  movements. 

“  To  enter  into  a  detailed  review  of  the  operations  of  the  last  three  years,  as 
detailed  before  your  Convention,  would  be  to  take  the  chances  of  disclosing  the 
methods  of  future  operations  to  the  enemy,  and  every  one  will  see  the  <rreat 
weakness  of  disclosing  the  future  by  revealing  the  past.  We  are  aware  that  the 
false  claims  of  others  are  well  calculated  to  make  our  brothers  restive  when 
they  know  the  means  of  denying  such  claims  exist  in  their  possession,  but  to 
deny  in  each  case  would  be  to  affirm  that  which  we  cannot  do  and  succeed  in 
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«  the  work  before  us.  Besides,  these  false  claims  afford  us  the  means  of  diverting 
“  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  our  work,  and  in  that  their  false  claims  render 
“  us  most  valuable  assistance.  The  Convention,  in  order  to  limit  the  possibilities 
“  of  exposure  in  its  operations,  and  to  curtail  expenses  have  cut  down  your  F.Cb 
«  to  three  persons.  While  reducing  the  expenses,  it  has  secured  a  oneness  of 
“  purpose  in  plans  and  aims.  While  all  the  work  of  the  past  F.C.  has  been  fully 
“  endorsed  as  wise,  faithful,  and  active,  an  entire  new  body  has  been  elected. 

“  whose  existence  is  entirely  unknown  even  to  those  who  elected  them,  except  the 

“  tellers  and  the  chairman  of  your  Convention. 

“  This  new  precaution  will  have  the  double  effect  of  further  restricting  the 
“  means  of  disclosing  your  executive,  and  it  obviates  the  very  human  and  natural 
“  sentiment  of  jealousy  in  the  selection  of  your  officials. 

“  Your  new  executive  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  excellent  and  active 
“  efforts  of  their  predecessors,  and  in  carrying  on  the  work  and  policy  of  the 
“  organisation  we  ask  with  confidence  the  same  generous  assistance  from  this 
k‘  organisation  that  they  received. 

“  The  new  F.C.  unanimously  agree  in  recommending  the  following  sugges- 
“  tions  to  the  Y.C.  as  a  rule  of  conduct  in  the  administration  of  your  affairs  m 
“  the  absence  of  special  instructions  : — 

“  1st.  By  means  of  picnics,  lectures,  balls,  and  contributions  to  raise  all 
“  the  funds  possible,  and  forward  the  same  rapidly  as  collected. 

«  2nd.  By  a  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  each  D.  and  district  to 
«  extend  the  organisation  until  it  includes  the  masses  of  our  patriotic  and 

“  prudent  countrymen.  . 

«  3rd.  By  frequent  reunions  by  D.’s  and  by  districts,  as  may  be  deemed 

“  best,  to  create  a  feeling  of  love  for  one  another,  and  for  our  noble  organi- 

‘  “  4th.  As  far  as  possible  good  speakers  and  lecturers  will  be  furnished  by 

‘  the  district  members.  .  ...  „ 

“  5th.  As  the  present  and  future  policy  of  the  organisation  will,  from 

«  prudential  reasons,  prevent  a  publication  or  allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  work 
«  in  hand,  the  F.C.  will  publish  but  few,  if  any,  circulars  alluding  to  the 
“  work  in  course  of  progress.  For  the  progress  of  the  work  we  refer  you 
“  to  the  statement  of  the  enemy  through  the  press.  Such  circulars  as  it  may 
“  be  deemed  essential  to  issue  will  be  directed  to  a  general  review  of  the  details 

“  of  organisation  and  extending  the  organisation.  _ . 

“  It  is  the  intention  of  your  new  executive  to  plant  the  seeds  of  theh~~~ — r  in 
“  every  foreign  land,  if  possible,  within  the  next  two  years.  Any  members  having 
“  relatives  or  acquaintances  of  a  reliable  and  patriotic  character  likely  to  aid  m 
“  founding  our  organised  system  in  Australia,  South  America,  or  other  foreign 
“  parts,  are  requested  to  forward  the  name  and  address  at  once  through  their  8.(4. 

“  to  ‘  Y.’  ” 

44  568  (Sir  H.  James.)  Will  you  tell  me  what  those  two  wavy  lines  in  the  middle  of 
the  oatre  'represent  *  Do  they  represent  a  mere  blank,  or  do  they  represent  anything 
in  the  way  S  a  cypher  !_It  is  not  a  cypher.  It  appeared  exactly  m  that  way  in  the 

original.  ,  ,  _ 

44  569  Do  you  attach  any  meaning  to  it  ?  Just  read  the  context,  It  is  the  mten- 
“  tion  of  your  new  executive  to  plant  the  seeds  of  the  m  every  foreign  land  ? 

—I  will  not  interpret  it.  I  will  leave  it  to  everyone  to  form  their  own  opinion. 

44.570.  You  have  no  specific  knowledge  or  special  knowledge  of  what  it  means  ?— 
No,  it  is  plain  enough. 

«  We  desire  to  impress  most  strongly  on  our  brothers  the  absolute  necessity  of 
«  keeping  out  of  the  newspapers  in  the  happening  of  any  event.  The  indiscreet 
«  utterances  and  allusions  by  members  to  any  thing  or  person  involved  in  the  work 

“  before  us  is  most  damaging  to  our  operations.” 

“  In  conclusion,  we  instruct  you  peremptorily  henceforth  not  to  talk  outside 
“  vour  halls  of  the  business  transacted  there,  or  anything  concerning  the  orgamsa- 
«  t;on  Men  talk  on  the  streets,  on  their  road  home,  in  saloons,  and  elsewhere, 
“  about  our  business.  Some  men  think  that  loyalty  to  the  organisation  compels 
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“  them  to  talk  about  and  defend  it  in  presence  of  outsiders  and  expelled  members. 
“  This  is  wrong.  The  organisation  needs  no  defence.  What  it  does  need  is 
“  silence.  This  must  be  secured.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  all  sworn. 
“  not  only  to  obey  the  constitution,  but  also  to  obey  orders  from  the  executive. 
“  Those  who  disobey  this  order  must  be  expelled.  We  ask  that  each  and  all  make 
“  the  next  two  years  a  period  of  the  most  active  work  in  gathering  the  resources 
“  and  extending  the  members  and  power  of  the  organisation.  The  light  of  a 
“  great  hope  is  breaking  the  cloud  of  centuries.  Work  and  organise  with  all  the 
“  genius  of  the  race. 

“  The  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  Constitution  as  amended,  and  the  ritual 
“  as  modified  are  in  the  printer’s  hands,  and  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 

“  By  order  of  a 

Y” 

“  Return  this  circular  to  Y  after  reading  it  to  your  D,” 

44.571.  (The  Attorney- General.)  One  question  upon  the  circular.  I  want  to  read  this 
particular  passage  to  you.  “To  enter  into  a  detailed  review  of  the  operations  of  the 
“  last  three  years,  as  detailed  before  your  Convention,  would  be  to  take  the  chances  of 

disclosing  the  methods  of  future  operations  to  the  enemy,  and  everyone  will  see  the 
“  great  weakness  of  disclosing  the  future  by  revealing  the  past.  We  are  aware  that 
the  false  claims  of  others  are  well  calculated  to  make  oar  brothers  restive  when  thev 
“  know  the  means  of  denying  such  claims  exist  in  their  possession.”  That  referred  to 
the  false  claims  of  others  ? — Yes. 

44.572.  What  was  that  ? — To  the  claim  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  that  he  was  doing  all 
the  work  that  we  were  doing  ;  he  did  not  do  anything. 

44.573.  Had  that  been  discussed  at  the  Convention  ? — At  the  Secret  Convention  ? 

44.574.  Yes? — The  matter  had  been  simply  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  in  the  orga¬ 
nisation. 

44.575.  Among  the  members  of  the  organisation? — Yes. 

44.576.  Then  O’Donovan  Rossa  had  claimed  the  merit  of  work  that  had  been  done 
by  the  agents  of  your  organisation  X — Ye3,  he  did  so  in  the  public  prints  continually. 

44.577.  What  sort  of  work  was  he  claiming  the  merit  of  ?— Dynamite  explosion. 

44.578.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  “  the  false  claims  of  others  are  well  calculated 
to  make  our  brothers  restive  when  they  know  the  means  of  denying  such  claims  exist 
in  their  possession  ”  means  that  the  brothers  of  your  brotherhood  knew  that  their 

agents  had  done  the  work  which  Rossa  claimed  ? — Yes. 

44.579.  “  When  they  know  the  means  of  denying  such  claims  exist  in  their  possession, 
but  to  deny  m  each  case  would  be  to  affirm  that  which  we  cannot  do,  and  succeed 
in  the  work  before  us.”  I  will  first  ask  the  witness  while  that  is  being  done  to  give 

a  key  to  the  symbols  ,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  it  to  be  copied  during  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  reading  the  later  circulars. 


{The  witness  described  the  symbols  as  follows  : — ] 


A 


□ 


CD 


O 


Triangle. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Irish  Member. 

Camp. 

Senior  Guardian. 
Junior  Guardian. 
R.D. 


{The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 
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44,580.  Did  you,  in  the  month  of  January  1885,  receive  the  circular  of  which  that  is 

a  copy  (passing  document  to  the  witness )  ? — Yes. 


[: The  document  teas  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

“tTo  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  TLS. 

“  January  15,  1885. 

“  Camps  have  no  right,  nor  have  senior  guardians  any  right,  to  send  any 
“  circulars  to  other  camps  on  any  subject,  and  the  sending  of  circulars  on  any 
business  whatever  is  prohibited  and  must  cease.  All  communications  on  U.S. 
“  matters  must  come  through  this  office.  Senior  guardians,  of  course,  must 
“  correspond  with  one  another  in  relation  to  transfers  and  similar  routine  business. 
“  But  beyond  this  no  senior  guardian  or  camp,  or  no  number  of  camps  or  senior 
“  guardians  nor  of  members  of  the  TJ.S.  have  right  to  send  circulars  or  communi- 
“  cations  throughout  the  organisation.  When  any  subject  is  deemed  of  so  great 
“  importance  as  to  be  worthy  of  general  attention  the  senior  guardian  can  forward 
“  it  to  the  secretary,  who  will  forward  it  to  the  Triangle,  who  will  determine 
“  whether  or  not  its  circulation  is  proper.  Senior  guardians,  camps,  or  individuals 
“  violating  this  order  will  be  promptly  suspended.  Senior  guardians  are  directed 
“  to  report  the  receipt  of  any  communication  in  violation  of  this  order,  and  to 
“  forward  with  the  report  the  communication. 

“  As  to  what  active  operations  against  the  enemy  the  triangle  are  from  time 
“  to  time  engaged  in,  they  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  public  prints  for 
“  information. 

“  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 

“  The  Triangle.” 

44,581.  What  did  active  operations  refer  to.  That  formed  part  of  a  letter  that  you 

wrote  home  ? — Yes,  it  did. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell)  Let  us  have  the  rest  of  it,  please  ? 

(Witness.)  My  Lords,  I  would  appeal  to  the  indulgence  of  this  Court. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Witness,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  a  moment.  My  Lord,  my  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  document  I  have  before  me  has  obviously  quite  recently 
had  a  portion  cut  off;  your  Lordship  will  see  it,  and  I  ask  to  see  what  the  entire  docu¬ 
ment  is.  In  the  last  case  but  one  of  the  circular  we  had  the  important  letter  to  which 
the  portion  of  the  circular  was  dovetailed,  which  in  our  judgment  was  a  very  important 
matter,  and  I  therefore  wish  to  see  the  letter  which  completes  this. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Whenever  my  learned  friend  requires  to  see  it,  if  your  Lord- 
ship  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  it,  well  and  good  ;  but  I  am  not  entitled  at  the  piesent 
time  to  do  anything  more  than  produce  the  copy.  It  is  perfectly  true.  I  have  myself 
looked  at  the  original.  The  whole  of  the  circular  has  been  given  to  my  learned  friend ; 
all  we  received.  If  your  Lordship  rule  either  now  or  in  cross-examination  that  Sir 
Charles  Russell  is  entitled  to  see  communications  made  respecting  other  matters,  well 
and  good  ;  but  it  is  not  part  of  the  evidence  at  present,  nor  do  I  think  my  learned 
friend  is  entitled  to  have  it  at  present. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  point  is  that  this  gentleman  produces  a  document,  and  I  charge, 
upon  reasonable  cause,  that  that  is  not  the  document  as  it  existed,  it  may  be,  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  told  you  so.  .  .  x 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  charge  (challenging  contradiction,  that  it  is  not  correct;,  that 
that  is  not  the  document  as  it  existed,  it  may  be,  a  few  minutes  ago  or  a  few  hours 

^The  Attorney- General.)  There  is  no  necessity  to  charge  or  challenge  contradiction  in 
that  manner.  '  I  have  stated  that  from  the  document  has  been  taken  the  part  which 
had  no  reference  to  the  circular  that  was  sent.  I  have  no  objection  personally.  I  have 
seen  it  and  taken  care  to  see  it  myself.  Of  course  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Soames. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Was  it  cut  off  when  you  saw  it  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  seen  it  so  that  I  could  fit  it  together. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Was  it  cut  off  when  you  saw  it  ? 
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{The  Attorney- General.)  I  really  do  not  remember.  I  have  no  objection  to  Sir 
Charles  seeing  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  the  witness. 

{The  President.)  Is  it  a  part  of  the  report  made  by  the  witness  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  No,  my  Lord,  it  is  not.  That  is  part  of  one  sheet  of  a  letter 
I  think  it  is  actually  the  beginning.  The  remainder  of  it  I  have  myself  seen.  I  am 
willing  your  Lordship  should  look  at  it,  of  course,  but  there  is  confidential  matter  in  it 
which  I  do  not  think  my  learned  friend  is  entitled  to  see,  and  is  the  only  thing  I  was 
entitled  to  prove.  ° 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Why  are  you  entitled  to  see  it  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  not  entitled  to  see  it  either.  You  must  not  put  it  to 
me  in  that  way.  I  am  simply  dealing  with  what  the  witness  has  proved. 

{The  President.)  I  think  it  must  be  left  for  cross-examination.  I  cannot  make  any¬ 
thing  out  of  it  at  present.  "  J 

{The  Witness.)  My  Lord,  might  I  be  allowed - 

{The  President.)  I  think  you  had  better  wait  until  the  question  is  put  to  you. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Wait  until  the  question  arises. 

M,582.  On  the  17th  of  June  did  you  receive  that  {passing  a  document  to  the  witness)  ? 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows  : _ ] 


“  Irish  National  League  of  America, 
(Urgent.)  “  Executive  Office, 

Dear  Sir,  “  Lincoln,  Neb.,  June  17th,  1885. 

‘  In  view  of  the  momentous  events  of  the  past  few  days,  we  deem  it  a  duty 
to  address  you  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  urgency  that  exists  for  at 
once  calling  your  branch  together,  and  taking  steps  to  push  the  collections  for 
the  1 Parliamentary  Fund. 

“  Mr\  Parnell,  with  his  bamd  of  thirty-nine  followers  (and  not  even  all  of 
t  ese  reliable),  has  succeeded  in  defeating  and  driving  from  power  the  strongest 
government  that  ever  ruled  in  England,  banishing  from  Ireland  in  disgrace 
Earl  Spencer,  and  his  brutal  and  loathsome  minions,  and  causing  such  an 
awakening  m  public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad  on  the  subject  of  Eno-lish 
misrule  in  Ireland,  that  the  attainment  of  self-government  is  now  brought  almost 
within  our  grasp.  ° 

“  The  new  ministry  in  England,  representing  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  can  only  govern  on  sufferance  during  the  balance  of  the  sessions 
and  a  general  election  m  September  or  October  is  now  assured. 

“  With  a  moderate  amount  of  the  ‘sinews  of  war’  at  his  command, 
Mr.  Darnell  can  secure  at  the  general  election  the  return  of  80  reliable  followers 
and  with  that  number,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  the  hands  of  an  honest 
Irish  National  Party,  the  next  two  or  three  years  will,  we  believe,  bring  forth 
results  which  few  of  us  hoped  to  see  accomplished  in  our  time. 

“  We  a,re  at  present  in  communication  with  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  subject  of 
faxing  a  time  for  our  annual  convention,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  his  views 
be  ore  you  at  an  early  date.  Meantime  we  urgently  appeal  to  you  to  do  all 
that  lies  m  your  power  to  push  on  the  organisation,  and  particularly  to  aid  in 
raising  for  the  Parliamentary  Fund  such  a  sum  as  will  enable  Mr.  Parnell  to 
take  advantage  of  the  all-important  opportunity  now  so  near  at  hand.  Relying 
on  your  prompt  and  vigorous  response  to  this  appeal, 

“  We  remain, 

“  Yours,  very  truly, 

“  Patrick  Egan,  President. 

Charles  O  Reilly,  D.D.,  Treasurer. 

“  Roger  Walsh,  Secretary.” 

1885^  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  will  kindly  note  the  date  of  that  is  June  17th. 
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44,583.  Did  you  on  the  25th  July  of  the  same  year  receive  that  circular  ?— Yes, 
this  is  the  original. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 


I 

> 


1/ 


“  To  the  TJ.S. 

“  July  25th,  1885. 

“  We  are  aware  that  the  public  events  of  the  past  few  months  must  have 
attracted  your  attention,  and  we  are  compelled  to  say  we  feel  much  surprised 
at  the  failure  throughout  the  country  to  do  more  noticeable  work  in  public 
affairs  in  response  to  the  news  received.  Of  course,  we  refer  to  the  work  of 
Parnell  His  great  work  of  driving  a  strong  Ministry  out  of  power  is  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  an  immeasurable  degree  in  strengthening  nationality,  and  m  securing 

the  first  part  of  national  rights.  .  n 

“  His  action  without  one  word  from  us  should  have  received  more  prompt 

recognition,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  shown  to  the  world  that  the  race  is 
united.  There  should  be  an  immediate  move  to  cause  funds  to  be  sent 1  ™  the 
treasurer  of  the  League  in  this  country.  There  is  not  a  camp  m  the  U.b.,  m 
our  -judgment,  whose  members  cannot  cause  at  least  #100  to  be  contributed 
within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  circular.  We  do  not  mean  that  our 
members  should  bear  this  burden,  or  that  they  shall  contribute  this  money. 
What  we  mean  is,  that  they  shall  put  the  work  m  motion,  and  get  men  w  o 
can  afford  it,  and  who  do  not  belong  to  the  U.S.,  to  contribute  to  this 

PU‘r‘PEach  camp  will  appoint  a  committee,  immediately  upon  the  reading  of 
«  this  circular,  to  collect  money  for  the  Parliamentary  bund,  to  be  sent  at  once 
‘  to  Rev  Dr.  Charles  O’Reilly,  Detroit,  Michigan.  This  committee  must  not, 

‘  and  indeed  should  not,  be  composed  solely  of  our  members.  Suppose  the 
‘  town  is  of  such  size  that  five  would  be  an  ample  committee,  then  two  or  three 
<  members  could  add  two  or  three  outsiders  to  their  number  ana  start  a  collec- 
«  tion  Any  camp  that  has  a  contingent  fund  can  vote  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  out 
«  of  that  fund  to  enable  a  few  members  to  subscribe  m  their  individual  names 
‘  where  that  is  necessary,  to  start  it.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  better  to  flatter 
“  some  wealthy  leading  business  man  or  clergyman  by  getting  him  to  head  the 

llS“  In  large  cities  the  camps  could  do  much  better  than  this,  but  we  surely 
..  think  each  camp  can  raise  100  dollars  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  thus  put 
“  verv  little  burden  on  its  own  members.  A  significant  demonstration  of 
“  endorsement  of  Parnell  can  be  given  in  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  and 
“  industry  on  the  part  of  our  members.  We  shall  look  with  anxiety  for  your 

aCl “Wealso' u^fon  you  to  see  that  all  the  branches  of  the  League  are  kept 
“  alive,  and  that  they  send  on  the  necessary  dues  to  keep  them  m  good  standing 

“  and  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Convention.  ,. 

“  We  direct  that  this  be  read  twice.  That  after  it  be  read  at  one  mee  i  g, 
“  the  senior  guardian  appoint  each  member  a  committee  of  one  to  notify  ail 
“  members  to  be  present  at  the  next  meeting.  It  is  desired,  nay,  it  is  essentia  , 

“  tVint  pvprv  member  hear  this  circular.  ,  .  , 

“  We  earnestly  urge  you  brothers  not  to  cease  your  labours,  to  be  both  m  us- 
“  trious  and  hopeful.  The  cause  was  never  in  better  condition.  It  is  on  the  sure 
“  road  to  victory;  that  victory  may  come  only  gradually,  step  by  step;  but  it 

“  will  come,  and  is  fast  coming.  .  ,  ■>  -m 

“  To  your  quiet,  secret  work  ;  to  your  generosity  m  your  secret  halls,  where 

“  you  could  not  get  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  is  your  credit  due. 

“  On  behalf  of  the  cause  we  congratulate  and  thank  you,  and  appeal  to  yo 

“  weary  not  in  well  doing. 

“  God  save  Ireland, 

“  The  Triangle.” 
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44  584.  Now,  in  August;  1888,  did  you  receive  a  circular  also  from  the  Directory 
{handing  document  to  witness)  ?— Yes,  my  Lord.  I  would  like  to  cut  this  memorandum 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  object  to  that. 

{The  President.)  No  ;  I  will  not  allow  that  to  be  done. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  :—] 

“Brothers,  August  18^5 

“  iinlliw111?110?  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  penetrate  your  secrets  have  made  it 

<t  ^desirable  to  afford  them  any  opportunities  for  discovering  your  purposes  and 
„  kaS  ma^e  a  matter  of  ordinary  prudence  to  suppress  much  information’ that 

„  I  ^  C°nVey-  •  We  ff 1  that  We  are  making  lar^e  requisitions  on 

4{  7our  faith  and  perseverance  m  conducting  operations  that  cannot  be  successful 
it  lf  communicated  to  anyone.  It  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  conspiracies  that  they 

„  ,reqUire  before  aud  after  their  operations  ;  many  things,  however,  have 

<4  transPired  that  have  made  your  work  extremely  gratifying,  the  bold  policy  of 
<t  action  m  our  day  and  hour  have  been  indicated  by  a  relaxation  of  vindictive 
legislation  that  have  made  operations  in - impossible. 

«  nf  wJ°U  pT  tOTCeid  aH  parti,3S  °f  5he/nemy  to  take  up  a  far  advanced  position 
tt  .  ^  ^?rae  Rule,  you  have  set  the  seal  of  condemnation  on  the  cowardly  policy  of 

„  mactl0n  and  ‘  wait  upon  I  would.’  The  complications  in  East  are  still  unsettled 
“  difficulty 0UI>  Gadfa  P°hcy  t0  PrePare  at  a11  Points  for  the  opportunity  of  that 

<$  “  To ,.tliat  end  ifc.is  important  that  you  keep  actively  at  work  in  a  state  of 

preparations,  organising  drilling,  and  preparing  your  military  companies,  with 
“  aVieT  of  beinf  PJePared  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment’s  notice.  In  order  to 
„  glVe  f°rC1?  and effect  to  tk®  work  of  preparation,  the  senior  guardian  of  each 
„  Cam.p  WlU  send  01[  cause  a11  military  officers  commanding  detachments,  com- 
<t  Panies’  or  regiments  to  at  once  forward  their  names  and  addresses,  the  names  of 
tneir  companies,  the  number  of  officers  and  men,  by  filling  up  the  enclosed 

“  o  ”hecaamp  g  ‘°  the  address  through  the  JLor  guardian 

«  ^tt^q  Pa^tmularly  cautioned  against  discussing  or  talking  of  the 

affairs  of  the  U.S.  The  organisation  of  a  new  camp  or  the  formation  of  a 
military  company  is  worth  a  thousand  years  of  talk. 

“  heftTngle  d?  ?U  m  ,its  P°wer  to  make  your  resources  effective  to 
work  out  the  great  result  for  which  we  are  organised. 

<4  “  Xt  foF  y°u  to  sa7  b°w  large  and  powerful  these  resources  shall  be.  The 

cause,  thanks  to  your  great  sacrifices  and  discipline,  has  made  greater  strides  in 

„  pa8t  tW0u  ^fears  than  lt; .  kas  made  m  a  hundred  years  before.  We  must  not 
falter  now  but  press  on  with  confidence  and  discipline  to  the  ultimate  end  and 
triumph  of  our  glorious  cause. 

“  God  save  Ireland, 

“  By  order  of  the  triangle.” 

Attorney-General.)  Will  you  read  what  you  want ? 

(,Str  C.  Russell.)  The  witness  objects  to  read  it.  He  introduces  a  name.  I  may  ask 
a  question  about  it.  I  do  not  want  to  introduce  names  that  are  not  needed. 

(Witness.)  I  desire  to  be  courteous  to  Counsel,  but  it  is  not  any  particular  item  in 

honour!  tha  “s  all  *  ^  “  S°VernS  a"  private  correspondence.  It  is  a  matter  of 

44,586.  (Sir  I [  James.)  My  Lord,  this  seems  to  be  very  colourless.  Sir  Charles 

pnTdple^melhrnr  to  It  at  all.  It  ,s  onlyX 

wa8  ;t  put  on?_That  was  added 

44,588  (Sir  B.  James.)  Before  it  was  despatched  ?— Before  it  was  sent, 
precedent  ifTieldIhis  on!  fr°m  WJ"*  “y  ^  Say8’  thi3  wiU  n°‘  be  taken  “  "V 

O  55696.— Ev.  47. 


(Sir  C.  Bussell)  I  certainly  shall  so  consider  it. 

( Sir  H.  James)  Then  I  will  not  read  it.  . 

45,589.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Did  you  in  November  1885  receive  a  circular  of 
which  that  is  a  copy  (passing  the  same  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  urns  as  follows : — ] 

“  November  10th,  1885. 

“  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 

“  Brothers, — We  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  the  vigour  and  earnestness  with 
“  which  you  put  into  operation  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  in  city  and  in  village, 

“  the  movement  on  behalf  of  the  parliamentary  fund.  Even  those  whose  corre- 
“  spondence  at  first  indicated  to  us  that  they  doubted  the  policy  of  the  order 
“  manfully  obeyed  it,  and  many  of  them  have  since  written  to  us  frankly  saying 
«  that  they  have  seen  its  wisdom.  The  press  has  been  full  of  it.  The  sentiment 
“  of  the  entire  race  has  been  stirred  up.  That  could  not  have  been  done  without 
“  strengthening  the  thirst  for  nationality  and  the  determination  to  acchieve  it. 

“  It  has  done  so.  The  reports  have  gone  by  cable  and  new  hope  has  been  given 
“  to  every  anxious  soul  in  the  poorest  huts  and  the  most  remote  spots  at  home. 

“  This  splendid  work,  put  so  quietly  into  operation  that  no  one  could  see  who 
“  moved  the  springs  of  the  machinery,  but  so  effectually  done  that  the  ponderous 
“  sounds  of  the  machine  was  heard  throughout.  We  heartily  thank  our  brave 
“  band  of  brothers,  whose  only  reward,  and  whose  only  hope  of  reward,  is  in 
“  secret  consciousness  of  having  aided  the  cause  which  is  dearer  to  them  than 
“  their  lives. 

“  We  earnestly  urge  you  to  see  to  it  at  once  that  all  funds  subscribed 
«  are  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  Chas.  O’Reilly,  D.D.,  St.  Patricks 
“  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  so  that  the  reverend  treasurer  of  the  League  in  America 
“  can  remit  home  at  the  time  they  stand  most  in  need  of  it.  It  is  directed  that 
“  in  all  cases  the  money  may  be  sent  through  Dr.  O’Reilly.  The  next  public 
“  duty  devolving  upon  us  will  be  the  reorganisation  of  branches  of  the  League 
«  and  the  election  of  delegates  to  its  National  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
“  on  the  20th  of  January  next,  at  which  Mr.  Parnell  will  be  present.  The  Con- 
“  vention,  therefore,  must  be  made  a  great  success.  It  would  be  perilous  to  the 
«  cause  to  have  any  failure  in  connexion  with  the  visit  of  the  leader  of  the  public 

“  movement.  . 

“  There  should  be  no  question  about  the  organisation  sending  to  Chicago  men 

«  enough  to  control  the  Convention,  so  that  its  utterances  shall  not  be  com- 
“  promising  or  uncertain. 

“  While  we  aid,  and,  for  that  matter,  keep  alive,  the  public  movement,  we 
«  must  see  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  half-hearted,  compromising, 
“  or  denationalized  movement.  It  must  be  held  up  to  the  highest  notch  to  which 
“  it  is  prudent  for  all  concerned  to  hold  up  a  public  movement. 

«  At  the  same  time  we  can  and  should  aid  in  electing  a  reasonable  per-centage 
“  of  the  delegates  from  men  of  our  race  of  large  means  and  great  public  influence, 
men  whose  presence  will  aid  the  cause  so  that  the  whole  burden  of  both  public 
“  and  private  movements  shall  not  all  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  same  body  of 
«*  men.  Work  should  be  begun  at  once  to  reorganise  the  branches  of  the  League, 
“  ancl  to  cause  them  to  remit  to  Dr.  O’Reilly  the  dues  necessary  to  put  them  in 
“  good  standing,  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Chicago  Convention.  Each 
“  camp  is  directed  to  begin  this  work  at  once,  and  to  prosecute  it  vigorously. 

“  It  may  be  proper  here  to  intimate  to  you  that  if  our  firm  has  not  done  much 
“  advertising  of  late  it  is  because  of  a  fixed  and  understood  policy,  and  is  not  mere 
<r  accident.  We  have  deemed  it  wise,  in  view  of  the  present  attitude  of  public 
“  affairs,  to  keep  quiet  and  make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Our  rivals  have  not 
“  been  hurting  our  business  much  of  late.  W  henever  they  change  their  policy 
“  and  hurt  our  trade  they  will  hear  from  us.  ‘  A  word  to  the  wise.  There  is 
“  another  and  most  important  subject,  concerning  which  we  direct  that  the 
“  attention  of  every  member  be  called. 

“  Those  who  attend  the  meeting  at  which  this  circular  is  first  read  will  be 
«  constituted  a  committee  to  notify  every  absent  member  to  attend  at  the  next 
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“  two  meetings,  when  it  will  also  be  read.  After  being  read  three  times  each 
“  the  semor  guardian  will  return  it  by  mail  to  the  secretary,  and  no  camp  will  be 
considered  in  good  standing  if  it  fails  to  cause  its  copy  to  be  returned  after  the 
“  third  reading. 

“  Th®  subject  referred  to  is  the  habit  of  talking  outside  of  the  camp 
room  about  U.S.  affairs.  It  has  come  to  pass  in  many  places  that  what 
“  13  done  at  our  meetings  is  known  the  next  day  to  persons  not  entitled 
to  it.  Our  members  are  in  the  habit  of  going  in  groups,  and  talking  in 
“  loud  tones  m  saloons  or  street  cars,  or  on  the  public  streets,  so  that  men  who 
‘  ^longed,  or  strangers  who  never  belonged,  can  ascertain  what  never 
“  should  be  known.  We  shall  stop  it  if  we  have  to  expel  half  the  organisation. 

'  man  wao  cannot  control  his  patriotism  so  as  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  in  a 
‘  saloon  or  the  public  streets,  or  in  public  vehicles,  is  one  whose  patriotism  is  too 
frothy  to  be  of  service  in  a  revolutionary  movement.  This  fact,  in  addition  to 
“  *he  one  that  lle  wbo  does  this  violates  his  oath,  will  sufficiently  explain  to  every 
intelligent  man  and  patriotic  man,  why  there  must  be  a  driving  out  of  blabbers 
or  a  cessation  of  blabbing.  When  members  of  the  organisation  have  its  com¬ 
mittee  work  to  do,  or  when  some  orders  of  the  camp,  or  some  duty  imposed 
“  uPon  them  by  ^  requires  conversation  about  U.S.  affairs,  they  can  always  find  a 
“  ProPer,  safe,  secluded  place,  where  they  can  transact  their  business  without 
‘  attracting  attention  or  giving  attention,  or  giving  information,  which  it 
“  13thfir  sworn  duty  to  preserve  in  secrecy,  ‘as  silent  as  that  of  the  tomb.’ 

“  Brothers  engaged  m  special  work  are  frequently  in  positions  where  their 
‘  bjes  may  be  imperilled  and  their  labours  rendered  futile  by  the  dropping 
“  of  a  word  to  ears  that  are  kept  open  for  our  words.  There  are  names 
“  mentioned  m  this  very  circular  which  should  never  be  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  m  any  way,  place,  or  connexion  which  would  indicate  that  we  have 
“  any  special  friendship  for  them  or  they  for  us.  The  support  and  friendship  as 
we  give  them  should  appear  to  be  given  by  us  as  individuals  or  as  members  of 
the  public  organisation.  No  one  should  be  able  to  discover  by  any  foolishly 
spoken  words  of  ours  that  these  gentlemen  have  a  secret  organisation  as  their 
‘  friends  and  allies.  We  order  imperatively  that  there  be  no  toleration  shown  to 
men  who  cannot  observe  the  utmost  secrecy.  Any  member  who  violates  this 
order,  or  who  shields  others  who  violate  it  must  be  expelled,  when  his  guilt  is 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  trial  committee. 

“  There  never  was  a  time  when  secrecy  was  so  essential,  and  when  the  resolve 
“  to  secure  it  was  more  absolute  upon  the  part  of 

“  Yours  fraternally, 

“  The  Triangle.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  think  this  had  better  be  read. 

(The  Attorney-General-.)  It  is  on  the  same  document,  I  presume  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes. 

“  James  Boland  is  well  understood  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  F.C. 

“  Interest,  as  you  will  note,  is  all  centred  in  aiding  Parnell  and  Controlling- 
League  in  January.  6 

“  My  address  will  always  remain  the  same. 

“  Chicago,  November  28th,  1885.” 

44,590.  (The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  the  date.  You  wrote  on  the  28th  to  England 
having  received  the  circular  of  the  10th  of  November.  How  soon  did  you  receive 

them  after  they  are  dated  ? — Very  often  the  circular  would  be  dated  two  weeks  before 
1  would  get  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  In  order  to  exhaust  it,  there  is  this  also  at  the  beginning  of  it  which 
obviously  fortns  no  part  of  the  circular.  fob 

“  Light  complexion,  moustache  turning  grey.  Hair  cut  close.  Lady  com¬ 
panion.  Lady  has  habit  of  covering  her  face  with  handerchief  or  veil.  Thev 
“  say  they  are  travelling  for  health.  J 

E  2 
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44.591.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  have  given,  Major  Le  Caron,  a  quantity  of 
information  at  the  time  of  your  writing  to  the  person  you  were  writing  to  at  home  ?  — 
I  have,  a  vast  amount. 

44.592.  And  that  happens  to  be  a  part  on  the  same  sheet  of  some  information  you 
were  giving  about  some  individuals  visiting  England  ? — Doubtless. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  number  of  that  sheet  is  No.  2. 

44.593.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  In  November  1885  were  you  going  to  the  south  ? — 
I  anticipated  a  trip  to  the  south  for  a  purpose. 

44.594.  You  mean  the  Southern  States  of  America,  I  presume? — Yes. 

44.595.  Before  going  did  you  see  Mr.  Egan  ? — Yes. 

44.596.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — I  would  not  be  positive  the  last  place  I  saw  him 
before  going  south — shortly  before. 

44.597.  Did  you  get  from  Mr.  Egan  this  letter  (passing  a  letter  to  the  witness)  ?  The 
actual  date  of  it,  I  think,  is  the  24th  ?—In  conversation  with  Mr.  Egan  I  told  him  the 
fact  that  I  was  contemplating  a  tour  in  the  south,  and  between  us  we  suggested  the 
expediency  of  furnishing  me  with  credentials  to  visit  the  organisations.  He,  knowing 
that  I  could  do  much  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  furnished  me  with  this  letter,  which 
he  mailed  in  that  envelope  to  me. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  This,  my  Lord,  is  addressed  to  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron  from  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  It  was  sent  to  New  Kimball  House,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  it  has  been  sent 
on  to  341  N,  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


[ The  document  was  put  in,  and  was  as  follow' s : — ] 


“  Patrick  Egan,  President,  Rev.  Chas.  O’Reilly,  D.D.,  Treasurer, 

Lincoln,  Neb.  Detroit,  Mich. 

“  Roger  Walsh,  Secretary, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

“  Irish  National  League 
“  of 

“  America, 

“  Offices  of  President  and  Secretary. 

“  Lincoln,  Neb.,  November  24th,  1885. 

“  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  all  friends  of  the  Irish  National 
“  League  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact  during  his  visit  in  the  south  my 
“  esteemed  friend  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron,  of  Chicago. 

“  Dr.  Le  Caron,  although  French  by  name  and  descent,  has  ever  proved 
“  himself  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  Irish  National  cause,  and  since 
“  the  formation  of  the  Land  and  National  Leagues  has  been  most  indefatigable  in 
“  promoting  the  good  of  those  organisations. 

“  Patrick  Eg.an, 

“  President.” 


( The  Attorney- General.)  The  body  and  the  envelope  appear  to  be  in  the  same  hand¬ 
writing.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  they  are  in.  The  body  is  the  important 
thing  ? — Yes. 

44.598.  Whose? — This  is  John  P.  Sutton’s  writing,  the  successor  to  Roger  Walsh. 
The  signature  is  Patrick  Egan’s.  I  have  other  signatures  if  necessary  that  I  can 
present. 

44.599.  The  body  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Sutton.  It  is  not  very  important,  but  look 
and  tell  me  whether  you  recognise  the  handwriting  on  the  envelope  ?  Do  you  recognise 

the  handwriting  on  the  envelope  ? — There  are  the  handwritings  of  two  persons  here. 

44.600.  The  original  address  I  mean? — Yes,  the  same  as  the  body  of  the  letter. 
The  other  is  that  of  some  post  office  official,  as  I  had  gone  further  south  at  the  time  of 
its  receipt. 

44.601.  Whrt  did  you  go  south  for? — For  a  purpose.  Ostensib]y  for  the  condition 
of  my  health — to  improve  it. 
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44,602.  You  went  in  connexion  with  the  work  you  had  in  hand.  Did  you  on  the 
18th  December  1885  receive  this  circular  as  guardian  of  the  camp  in  the  same  way  ? 

T  GS. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  teas  as  folloivs : _ ] 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 

®r°t^e1rs’  „  “  December  18th,  1885. 

.  ‘  coming  Convention  of  the  Irish  National  League  to  be  held  at  Chicago 
m  January  will  be  the  most  important,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly  of  Irishmen  ever  gathered  together  in  this  country  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Convention  will  be  able  to  make  the  demand  of  Mr.  Parnell  for 
an  Irish  Parliament  irresistible.  Your  long,  persistent,  and  intelligent  co- 
operation  has  culminated  in  making  this  demand  opportune  and  its  granting 
inevitable.  England  will,  however,  attempt  to  put  limitations  and  restrictions 
on  the  grant.  The  character  and  measure  of  the  grant  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  force  and  power  of  your  demand.  With  an  intelligent,  persistent,  and  un- 
ymlamg  body,  embracing  a  united  race  at  his  back,  the  demands  of  Mr.  Parnell 
will  be  at  least  substantially  complied  with.  With  a  feeble  and  divided  body  of 
supporters  the  enemy  will  avail  themselves  of  his  weakness,  and  grant  accord¬ 
ingly.  .  The  language  of  the  Convention  must  be  forcible  and  emphatic.  While 
our  objects  lie  far  beyond  what  may  be  obtained  by  agitation,  a  National  Par¬ 
liament  is  an  object  which  we  are  bound  to  attain  by  any  means  offered. 

.  Tbe  achievement  of  a  National  Parliament  gives  us  a  footing  upon  Irish  soil ; 
it  gnes  us  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  a  government  de  fac  to  at  the 
\  ery  commencement  of  the  Irish  struggle.  It  places  the  government  of  the  land 
m  the  hands  of  our  friends  and  brothers.  It  removes  the  Castle’s  rings  and 
gives  us  what  we  may  well  express  as  the  plant  of  an  armed  revolution. 

From  this  standpoint  the  restoration  of  Parliament  is  part  of  our  pro¬ 
gramme.  When  that  is  attained,  if  agitation  will  not  go  further  we  will  still 
go  on  with  our  forces  unimpaired  and  strengthened.  We  therefore  deem  it 
advisable  that  you  secure  the  election  of  as  many  delegates  as  is  practicable  or 
possible  to  the  Convention  of  the  Irish  National  League  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
It  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  procure  the  election  of  members  of  the  US 
through  the  League  branches  in  your  neighbourhood,  thereby  saving  expense 
and  sending  intelligent  and  patriotic  men.  The  triangle  will  arrange  for  a 
general  convention  of  all  the  members  of  the  U.S.  attending  the  Convention 
and  each  camp  will  be  notified  m  due  time  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  holding 
of  the  general  Convention.  The  Convention  will  also  furnish  an  opportunity  of 
exchanging  views  as  to  the  charactr  and  policy  of  the  future  operations  of  the 
U.S.  In  addition  to  the  general  convention  of  the  members,  delegates  of  the 
l  .S.,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  convention  of  the  military  officers  of  the 
U.S.,  which  it  is  hoped  will  perfect  an  organised  system  of  all  the  Irish  military 
organisations  in  America.  In  other  words,  it  is  intended  to  utilise  all  organisa- 
tions  and  agencies  that  are  at  all  available  in  one  common  intelligent  and 
triumphant  movement  for  ‘  Irish  Independence.’ 

.  “The  triangle  takes  this  occasion  to  compliment  the  U.S.  on  its  rapid  exten¬ 
sions  and  increased  activity.  Within  the  past  two  months  old  camps  that  were 
depressed  by  the  recent  dull  times  are  reorganising,  new  camps  are  bein- 
organised,  and  old  members  are  returning  to  their  allegiance.  The  predictions 
that  your  efforts  would  retard  or  mar  the  progress  of  the  movement  have  not 
been  verified.  On  the  contrary,  your  active  policy  has  compelled  the  enemy  to 
treat  with  the  National  League  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  your  blows. 

“itt  is  the  intention  of  the  U.S.  to  extend  the  organisation  to  Australia 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  create  there  a  power  as  strong  as  the  U  S  in 

“ Ifc  18  t0  bo  b°ped  that  one  and  all  of  us  will  catch  the  spirit  of  the  hour 
organisation,  energy,  and  discipline  is  unconquerable.’  We  must  have  no  time 
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“  to  talk  of  the  men  or  measures  of  yesterday.  We  must  keep  our  eyes  on  the 
“  future.  The  same  matchless  persistence  and  discipline  you  have  maintained  will 
“  brine:  us  victory. 

“  Triangle.  U.S. 

“  Secretary.  U.S. 

“  Notice. — Do  not  sign  names  to  letters  ;  indicate  your  name  by  the  symbol 
ct  of  your  office  and  the  number  of  your  camp.  Do  not  write  on  printed  letter- 
“  heads,  use  plain  white  paper  both  for  letter  and  envelope. 

“  To  be  read  at  three  consecutive  meetings,  and  then  both  returned  with 
“  accompanying  circular  to  the  secretary.” 

44,604.  Now  did  you  also  receive  the  circular  of  the  23rd  of  December  1885  (passing 
same  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes,  I  received  that  circular. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  ; — ] 

“  December  23rd,  1885. 

“  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 

“  The  Triangle  are  impressed  with  the  great  necessity  of  giving,  from  time  to 
“  time,  a  ‘  resume  ’  of  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  We  have  been  prevented  from 
“  doing  this  for  some  time  past  owing  to  the  fact  that  any  information  imme- 
“  diately  following  the  important  operations  down  to  and  immediately  preceding 
“  the  threatened  war  with  Russia  would  most  likely,  through  leaks  not  easy  to 
“  stop  or  control,  furnish  clues  that  would  not  only  endanger  the  lives  and  secrets 
“  of  the  operators,  but  would  certainly  prevent  the  successful  operation  of  similar 
“  operations  hereafter.  We  hope,  however,  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  not  be 
“  necessary  to  make  allusions  of  any  character  to  the  work  of  the  U.S.  There  is 
“  much  that  we  cannot  disclose,  however  much  it  might  gratify  the  desire  of  well- 
“  meaning  brothers.  Besides  the  operations  heretofore  alluded  to,  there  has  been 
“  opened  up  communication  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India,  and  your 
“  organisers  are  now  planting  camps  at  all  the  important  points  in  those  countries, 
with  a  view  of  being  able  to  operate  in  the  rear  of  our  enemy  in  case  of  an 
«  Anglo-Russian  War.  We  have  also  organised  camps  in  some  of  the  most 
“  important  places  in  the  British  possessions,  the  number  or  location  of  which  it 
“  would  not  be  prudent  to  disclose,  and  in  case  war  should  break  out  we  will  be 
“  prepared  to  operate  on  the  most  important  points  of  the  enemy.  It  is  the 
“  intention  of  the  U.S.  to  form  a  cordon  of  camps  at  all  the  most  important  points 
“  where  the  enemy  may  be  engaged. 

“  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  operations,  the  following  camps  have  been 
organised  within  the  last  four  months : — 

709.  San  Antonia,  Texas. 

713.  Mahoney  Plane,  Penna. 

715.  New  York  City. 

717.  Madison,  Ind. 

719.  Mansfeld  Valley,  Penna. 

721.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

723.  New  York  City. 

725.  New  York  City. 

727.  Seattle  Wash,  Terr. 

729.  Bismark,  Dakota. 

714.  Tamaqua,  Penna. 

716.  Hecksherville,  Penna. 

718.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

720.  Black  Rock,  N.Y. 

722.  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

724.  Batavia,  New  York. 

726.  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

728.  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

730.  Anaconda,  Montana. 
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“  The  operations  so  far  conducted  have  compelled  the  enemy  to  recognise  the 
“  constitutional  party,  and  we  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  reap  the  benefits  and 
“  results  of  the  heroic  work  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  The  work  of  organisation 
“  is  being  pushed  in  every  possible  direction,  but  we  call  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  to 
“  the  importance  of  organising  new  camps  in  every  town  and  city  in  their  vicinity. 
“  The  creation  of  new  camps  is  even  of  greater  importance  then  the  bringing 
“  into  the  organisation  of  a  like  number  of  members  to  fill  the  old  camps. 
“  A  new  camp  forms  a  nucleus  for  the  organisation  of  resources  in  each 
“  neighbourhood,  give  us  reliable  and  active  agencies  at  new  points, 
“  and  extends  the  U.S.  in  new  localities.  We  expect  to  resume  active 
“  operations  after  the  present  exigencies  of  the  constitutional  party  are 
“  passed.  We  have  purposely  and  advisedly  abstained  from  doing  anything  likely 
“  to  embarrass  them  during  the  crisis  of  the  elections.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
“  during  these  operations  members  will  abstain  from  making  inquiries  or  discuss- 
“  ing  the  subject  in  any  manner,  for  we  cannot  say  when  we  undertake  to  answer 
**  members  but  that  at  the  same  time  we  are  answering  the  inquiries  of  our 
“  enemy,  furnishing  important  information,  and  giving  important  clues  to  detect 
“  and  suppress  our  work.  The  mystery  of  an  unknown  power  striking  in  the 
“  dark,  always  able  to  evade  detection,  is  far  more  terrible  than  the  damage 
“  inflicted.  We  caution  you,  therefore,  above  all  things  to  be  silent,  but  if  com- 
“  pelled  to  speak,  disavow  all  knowledge,  or,  better  still,  mislead  all  inquirers. 
“  In  the  meantime  we  wish  to  impress  on  you  the  necessity  of  mutual  for- 
“  bearance  and  faith. 

“  Fraternally, 

“  The  Triangle. 

“  To  be  read  at  three  meetings  and  returned  to  the  secretary. 

“  Information  reaches  me  through  a  discussion  of  contents  of  this  circular 
“  that  the  N.Y.  faction,  known  as  the  Y.C.,  are  prospering  and  increasing,  claiming 
“  an  organisation  of  86  camps. 

“  P.S. — It  will  be  observed  by  our  brothers  that  a  certain  number  of  gentle- 
“  men  who  are  always  very  patriotic  at  banquets,  and  who  always  cheer  loudly 
“  than  any  others  possibly  can  over  work  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do,  are 
“  now  seeking  to  step  to  the  front  because  Mr.  Parnell  is  expected.  These  men 
“  were  as  silent  as  monuments  during  the  last  year.  They  stood  back  to  see  if 
“  our  meetings  would  be  successful.  They  did  nothing  to  give  encouragement 
“  or  success.  Now  that  the  country,  through  our  efforts,  has  been  stirred  up  from 
“  ocean  to  ocean,  these  men,  who  are  too  big  to  associate  with  the  workers  in  the 
“  cause,  are  endeavouring  to  organise  a  rival  movement,  and  to  deceive  Mr.  Parnell 
“  into  the  belief  that  they  are  the  representatives  of  the  race  in  this  country. 
“  Discipline  must  be  maintained.  The  members  of  this  organisation  are  directed 
“  to  serve  only  on  such  committees  for  collection  or  reception  as  are  appointed  by 
“  the  officials  of  the  League,  and  in  all  cases  hereafter  only  to  contribute  so  that 
“  their  money  will  be  sent  through  the  Reverend  Treasurer  of  the  League. 

“  The  Triangle.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  there  is  an  addition  which  may  be  important.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  or  not.  “  Circular  has  been  sent  out  expelling  Dr.  P.  H.  Cronin  from  the 
“  organisation.” 

44.605.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  remember  why  Dr.  P.  H.  Cronin  was  expelled  ? 
— Yes. 

44.606.  Why  ? — I  was  upon  his  trial  committee  that  tried  him. 

44.607.  What  was  he  tried  for ? — Treason;  lying. 

44.608.  Treason  to  Ireland? — Yes,  violation  of  his  oath  and  obligation. 

44.609.  Just  explain  a  little  more  what  you  mean? — He  had  been  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  Sullivan  regime ;  very  prominent  in  conducting  the  fight  against 
Sullivan.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  why,  probably. 

44.610.  Yery  well? — He  was  a  delegate  at  the  district  convention  at  which  we 
elected  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  in  Boston  in  1884. 

44.611.  ( The  President.)  This  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  unnecessary  ? — It  is  a  long 
story  if  you  want  the  cause  of  his  expulsion. 
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(The  President.)  I  certainly  do  not  want  it. 

(The  Attorney  General.)  I  was  not  going  into  it,  my  Lord,  myself. 

44,612.  In  February  1886  did  you  receive  that  circular  ? — I  did  this,  commenciDg 

from  page  5. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  we  only  wanted  this  for  one  very  small  paragraph.  My 
friends  wish  it  to  be  read,  I  understand. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell)  Oh,  yes. 

[The  document  was  'put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  folloivs : — ] 

“  Brothers, — The  orders  heretofore  issued  annually  concerning  the  observance 
of  Emmet’s  anniversary  are  hereby  repeated,  namely,  that  it  must  be  observed 
wherever  there  is  a  camp.  Wherever  it  is  possible  the  entertainment  should  be 
made  a  source  of  profit,  and  the  proceeds  sent  without  delay  to  the  4  Special 
Fund.’  Where  a  paid  entertainment  cannot  be  given  successfully,  then  a  free 
entertainment  be  given.  But  whether  free  or  paid,  the  day  must  be  used  to 
teach  the  national  faith  of  him  whose  memory  it  commemorates. 

“  If  a  camp  is  situated  in  a  locality  where  a  public  entertainment  cannot  be 
given  successfully,  either  free  or  paid,  then  there  should  be  a  meeting  of  the 
camp  attended  by  every  member  thereof  ;  and  if  the  members  have  no  one  to 
deliver  an  address  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  they  must  have  at  least  Emmet’s 
speech  in  the  dock  read.  When  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  halls  or 
speakers,  the  date  of  the  observance  may  be  made  the  day  before  or  the  day 
after  March  4,  although  that  date  is  to  be  observed  in  preference  whenever  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so.  All  members  of  the  U.S  are  prohibited  from  attending 
demonstrations  given  by  rival  organisations  commemorating  this  anniversary, 
whether  such  demonstrations  are  given  the  same  night  or  not. 

44  The  constitution  distinctly  says  :  4  No  person  who  is  now  or  shall  become 

4  a  member  of  any  other  Irish  Revolutionary  organisation  shall  remain  a 
‘  member  of  the  U.S.  unless  he  severs  his  connexion  with  such  organisation.  All 
‘  members  of  the  U.S.  are  hereby  directed  not  to  aid  any  such  demonstration  or 
4  rural  organization  either  morally  or  financially. 

it  ju  this  order  we  are  only  obeying  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  which  we  and  you  have  sworn  to  obey.  We  desire  to  create  no  ill  will 
among  our  countrymen.  We  abuse  no  one.  We  assail  no  one  ;  but  we  do  say 
that  men  expelled  from  the  organisation  should  not  be  invited  to  your  demon- 

^  proceeds  of  all  paid  demonstrations  should  be  promptly  forwarded  to 

the  Special  Fund  with  waiting  to  collect  the  amount  outstanding  for  tickets, 
which  can  be  sent  on  afterwards  as  soon  as  collected. 

44  S.G.’s  are  particularly  requested  to  promptly  mail  to  the  secretary  the 
filled-up  blank  for  the  newly-elected  officers,  giving  their  names  and  post  office 

cidclrGSSGSi 

44  This  circular  to  be  read  twice  and  then  destroyed  by  the  S.G.  in  the 

presence  of  the  camp  under  4  The  Good  of  the  Order. 

1  44  Fraternally, 

“  Thfi  Triancde  of  the  U.S. 
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44.613.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  notice  Special  Fund  there  referred  to. 
the  Special  Fund? — It  was  known  at  that  time  as  the  Dynamite  Fund. 

44.614.  Did  you  receive  that  circular  of  the  6th  March  1886  ?  Yes. 

without  date  at  the  time. 

44.615.  You  received  it  in  March  1886  ? — Yes. 


What  was 
This  was 


[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  :  ] 


44  March  6th,  1886. 

44  Brothers,— The  indications  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  measure  of 
<c  gome  Ruie  offered  will  be  emasculated  and  pared  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
“  it  unacceptable  to  those  whom  it  is  intended.  We  are  now  preparing  for  those 
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“  contingencies,  and  the  estimates  for  the  cost  of  meeting  a  rigorous  campaign 
“  with  ‘  Delusion  ’  will  absorb  more  funds  than  are  at  present  available  from  the 
“  prescribed  per-centage.  The  executive,  therefore,  in  order  to  meet  the  great 
“  outlay  necessary  at  this  crisis,  take  this  occasion  to  request  that,  in  addition  to 
“  the  usual  per-centage,  each  camp  at  once,  by  a  vote  of  the  camp,  send  on  such 
“  additional  funds  as  they  may  deem  proper.  We  make  this  request  upon  the 
camps,  leaving  to  each  camp  to  say  what  additional  sum  they  mav  deem  proper 
“  to  contribute. 

“  It  is  understood  as  a  voluntary  contribution  entirely,  and  in  voting  such 
“  sums  as  each  camp  may  deem  proper,  we  would  be  glad  if  it  were  raised  by 
**  subscription,  leaving  the  camp  funds  intact. 

“  It  is  suggested  that  in  voting  this  fund  it  be  credited  in  forwarding  it 
“  entirely  to  ‘  Delusion.’  ” 

That  is  entirely  to  dynamite  according  to  the  witness’s  explanation.  [ Continues 
reading  :] 

“  In  the  meantime,  in  the  next  few  months,  important  operations  are  likely 
to  take  place  ;  you  are  cautioned  to  use  every  device  to  mislead  those  who  are 
“  engaged  in  tracing  our  operations. 

This  circular  to  be  read  twice  and  then  destroyed  by  the  S.G.  in  presence 
“  of  the  camp  under  the  good  of  the  order. 

“  Fraternally, 

“  The  Triangle  of  the  U.S.” 

44,616.  Did  you,  on  the  25th  March  of  the  same  year,  receive  this  document  (passing 
one  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes,  that  is  an  original  which  I  received. 

(Sir  3.  James.)  My  Lord,  there  is  a  very  small  portion  we  want.  My  friend  is  quite 
within  his  right  to  ask  for  it  all. 

(The  President.)  Do  not  you  think,  Sir  Henry,  you  might  leave  it  out  altogether. 

(Sir  3.  James.)  No,  I  do  not, 

(The  Attorney- General.)  This  particular  one  I  do  not  think  could  be. 

[  The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  folloivs : _ ] 

“  Headquarters  of  the  U.S. 

“  March  25,  1886. 

“  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 

“  Brothers, 

“  The  approaching  Convention  will  be  held  not  later  than  the  month  of  August 
next.  You  will  be  notified  in  due  time  for  your  district  conventions.  In°the 
meantime,  there  are  some  important  suggestions  which  it  would  be  well  to 
“  consider  in  your  camps  prior  to  the  election  of  your  delegates,  so  that  your  dele¬ 
gates  may  come  to  the  Convention  fully  informed  as  to  your  sentiments  and 
“  desires. 

“We  have  some  members  who  are  opposed  to  the  active  operations  of  the  last 
few  years,  and  who,  therefore,  favour  a  more  enlarged  representation.  It  would 
seem  to  us  that  the  operations  objected  to  are  fully  vindicated  by  the  conces¬ 
sions  wrung  thereby  from - .  However,  we  offer  no  suggestions  as  to 

“  what  lme  of  Poll°y  y°u  may  see  fit  to  pursue.  It  will  be  the  business  of  your 
convention  to  frame  that  policy,  and  the  business  of  the  triangle  to  execute 
them  without  regard  to  individual  opinions. 

“  II  you  desire  to  carry  on  operations  of  a  like  character  with  those  of  the 
past  few  years  you  will  require  a  policy  as  secret  and  stringent,  if  not  more  so, 
than  the  present.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  desire  to  return  to  the  old  policy  of 
!  placing  ploughs  ’  and  waiting  an  opportunity  for  an  armed  insurrection,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  widest  representation.  Wo  cannot  help  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  ‘  planting  of  ploughs  ’  havo  not  borne 
fruit,  and.  that  armed  insurrection  seems  impracticable  at  present. 
u  “  Ihe  silent,  secret  warfare  has  been  productive  of  results.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  to  instruct  your  delegates  as  to  your  wishes  on  those  points  fully  and 
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“  clearly.  Having  instructed  your  delegates  which  of  these  two  policies  you  wish 
“  to  pursue,  the  details  will  not  be  difficult.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  put  your 
“  instructions  to  your  delegates  in  one  of  the  following  general  terms,  with  such 
“  alterations  as  you  deem  proper : — 

“  Viz. :  ‘  Our  delegate  is  instructed  to  favour  an  active,  secret  policy,  similar 
“  to  recent  operations.’  Or,  in  the  alternative  of  favouring  a  return  to  open 
“  insurrectionary  operations,  as  follows  : — 

“  Viz. :  ‘  Our  delegate  is  instructed  to  favour  the  planting  of  ploughs  and  an 
“  ‘  open  insurrectionary  movement.’ 

“  There  can  then  be  no  insinuations  of  misrepresentation,  and  whatever  policy 
“  is  adopted  will  have  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  organisation  at  its  back. 
“  It  will  be  well,  also,  to  embody  such  changes  as  are  desirable  in  the  constitution, 
“  in  your  instructions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  short  time  intervening 
“  between  this  and  the  Convention  you  will  fully,  wisely,  and  carefully  consider 
“  the  policy  of  the  future,  and  the  character,  intelligence,  and  experience  of  your 
“  delegates. 

“We  cannot  conclude  without  thanking  you  for  the  admirable  discipline, 
“  silence,  and  obedience  of  the  officers  and  members,  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
“  cumstances.  Operations  the  most  difficult,  dangerous,  and  unpopular  have  been 
“  carried  to  success,  while  the  enemy  has  been  compelled  to  grope  at  shadows. 
“  Your  silent  and  mysterious  blows  have  compelled  the  granting  of  concessions 
“  not  dreamed  of  before  your  operations.  May  the  God  of  Battles  give  you  the 
“  saeacitv  to  devise  well  and  wisely  for  the  freedom  of  the  race. 

“  4  God  Save  Ireland.’ 

“  The  Triangle. 

“  The  Secretary. 

4£  This  circular  will  be  read  at  two  consecutive  meetings  after  its  receipt,  and 
“  then  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the  camp.” 

44.617.  Patrick  Egan,  I  think,  you  have  already  told  us  was  still  President  of  the 
National  League  in  America? — At  this  date  ? 

44.618.  Yes? — 1885  he  was. 

44.619.  From  1884  to  1885  ?— He  was  elected  at  Boston  in  1884. 

44.620.  Did  you  receive  that  one  ( handing  a  document  to  the  witness )  ?  Yes. 

44.621.  It  is  the  20th  July  1886. 

\The  document  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  ivas  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Head-quarters  of  the  U.S., 

“  July  20th,  1886. 

“  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 

44  Brothers, — You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  triangle  deem  it  essential  that 
44  there  shall  be  a  large  attendance  of  members  of  the  U.S.  as  delegates  at  the 
44  coming  Convention  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America,  to  be  held  at 
44  Chicago  on  the  18th  August,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  surrender  of  national 

44  principles  in  the  declarations  of  that  body. 

44  Every  branch  of  the  League  in  your  vicinity  should  be  represented  by  a 

44  member  of  the  U.S. 

44  Fratenally, 

44  The  Triangle. 

44  The  Secretary.” 

44.622.  Did  you  also  receive  that  one,  probably  under  the  same  cover  ?  There  were 
three  came  together  at  this  time.  These  all  three  came  together. 

44.623.  The  24th  July  1886  ? — Yes. 

[The  document  ivas  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  :  ] 


4( 


44  Private. 


44  July  24th,  1886. 


44  The  senior  guardian  of  each  camp  is  most  urgently  requested  to  secure 
proxies  for  all  branches  of  the  National  League  in  his  vicinity  that  cannot  send 
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“  !  dele??te  to  the  coming  Convention  of  the  League  at  Chicago,  and  immediately 
forward  said  proxy  or  proxies  to  Patrick  Egan,  Esq.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

“  Fraternally, 

“  The  Triangle, 

“  By  the  Secretary.” 

44,G24.  A  e  know  that  was  the  same  Patrick  Egan  ? — The  same  srentleman 

44.625.  Did  you  attend  the  district  convention  ?-Yes.  gentleman. 

i  (Pf  • Mtorney-General.)  Sir  Charles  Russell  wishes  this  third  circular  put  in  of  April 
A 4th,  1886.  1  am  quite  content  to  put  it  in.  r 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  He  says  he  received  all  these  three  together. 

44.626.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  think  he  is  right  about  that.  We  will  see  ? 
—I  his  is  another  circular  which  came  separately.  This  is  the  original. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  There  were  only  two  on  that  occasion. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  He  said  three  came  together. 

(Tlie  Attorney- General.)  I  think  Major  Le  Caron  is  wrong. 

tlGl'  k  Jl!',y  Were  t,'ero  t'™  or  three  circulars.  You  have  produced  two  ?— Yes. 

44,628.  Was  there  another  ?— My  impression  is  that  there  were  upon  one  occasion 

three  coming  together. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  wish  that  read.  If  Sir  Charles  Russell  wishes  to 
read  it  I  will  put  it  m.  It  is  April  14th,  1886. 

( Sir  0  Bussell.)  Of  course  my  Lord,  I  cannot  select  because  I  have  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  whole  of  them.  All  I  can  do  is  to  have  put  in  and  examined  those 
that  are  referred  to  and  produced. 

(The  President  )  Unless  there  is  something  which  is  useful  to  you,  do  not. 

icc£  F  liu?sel1)  I  see  there  is  this  simply  looking  at  it.  This  is  the  14th  April 
1885.  It  is  in  print.  ^ 

n  ^ he  Attorney-General)  It  is  from  the  Directory  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  is  the  last  sentence  but  one  : — 

“  r.<  7he  °^ratT3  of,  !tie  tUS-  iiavc  brought  about  the  probable  granting 

“  h,  ?nm  k  S'  desirabl0  that  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  should 

„  [  f"y  informed  of  your  desire  to  follow  up  these  operations  on  the  same 
bnes,  or  whether  you  desire  to  fall  oack  on  the  old  work  of  putting  ploughs  in 
The  latter  course  does  not  seem  to  us  fruitful  of  results,  or  practical  The 
„  fo™er  policy  has  been  vindicated  by  great  destruction  with  little  loss  to 
be”  11  18  f°r  'ie  ConTentlon  t0  decide,  however,  what  the  future  policy  shall 

[  E"'  Attormy -General.)  What  is  the  “  great  destruction  ”  referred  to  in  that  * 

(The  President  )  Mr.  Attorney  it  seems  to  me  (and  I  think  I  have  the  concurrence 
of  my  brother  Judges  in  what  I  am  about  to  say)  that  for  any  purpose  you  can  have 

m  view  you  must  have  done  enough  with  regard  to  these  circulars  J 

i  quite  satisfled’ my  Lord :  u»°d  "  — 

(SirG.  Russell)  My  Lord,  we  should  wish  this  to  bo  understood.  I  see  a  fmure  109 
whoV  16  381  d°CUment  1  have’  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  should  like  to  see  tho 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  not  a  particle  of  objection.  There  is  no  figure  109 
that  I  am  aware  of.  I  did  not  notice  it.  6 

^(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  called  my  attention  to  it.  I  think  it  was 

(The  President.)  Are  these  circulars? 

44,629.  (The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend  says  ho  sees  some  figure  of  which  I  know 
letters^ere^  umbered. ^  ^  “  -charge  number ££* 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend  must  take  his  own  course  with  regard  to  the 

neceiaryA  1  can  say  ls’  1  Prove  wl>at  I  am  entitled  to  prove  and  what  I  think 
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44.666.  Do  you  remember  attending  a  demonstration  in  America,  in  October  or 
some  time  in  the  end  of  1887,  at  which  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  and  Sir  Thomas  Esmond© 
were  present  ? — Yes;  these  two  gentlemen  were  in  Chicago,  I  think,  in  the  month  of 
October. 

44.667.  Battery  D,  I  think  it  is,  Militia  Buildings,  Chicago  ? — Yes ;  or  the  beginning 
of  November,  it  might  have  been. 

41.668.  Who  were  in  company  with  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  and  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde? 

- — Upon  that  occasion  the  demonstration  was  in  the  entire  charge  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  Revolutionary  Organisation  in  Chicago. 

44.669.  At  that  time  called  the  I.N.B.  ? — Yes. 

44.670.  You  say  the  entire  charge.  Just  mention  some  of  the  persons  who  were 
taking  part  in  the  organisation  of  this  demonstration  ? — Daniel  Cookery,  I  believe, 
was  the  chairman.  Michael  Mclnerty,  of  the  town  of  Lake,  was  a  very  prominent 
member;  John  M.  Smyth;  Alexander  Sullivan;  John  F.  Finerty ;  William  J. 
Hynes. 

44.671.  Anybody  else  ? — Judge  Moran;  Judge  Pendergast ;  Father  M.  J.  Dawney. 

44.672.  Michael  Ryan — have  you  mentioned  him  ? — Michael  Ryan,  county  clerk. 

44.673.  What  I  want  to  get  is,  were  all  those  members  of  the  I.N.B.  ? — Judge 
Moran,  I  think,  had  at  this  time  resigned. 

44.674.  I  want  particularly  to  ask  you,  Finnerty  was  a  man  who  has  been  referred 
to  several  times  as  being  a  member  of  the  N.B.  ? — The  same  gentleman. 

44.675.  Have  you  any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  demonstration  yourself  ? — 
No,  they  were  published  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  and  other  papers. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  We  shall  be  able  to  get  that  in  presently.  I  have  not  got  it 
now ;  I  am  not  able  to  ask  you  any  more  questions  about  this  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  Chicago  at  which  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  and  Sir  Thomas  Esmond  were 
present,  but  now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  meeting  of  1888,  Before  that,  will  your 
Lordships  pardon  me  for  being  obliged  to  go  back  in  one  matter,  it  is  a  matter  I  ought 
to  mention,  and  that  is  the  proceedings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Convention  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
year  1886  to  which  I  referred  ( producing  the  same). 

( The  Witness.)  Yes,  that  is  the  one  I  alluded  to. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  August  7th,  1886,  and  these  are  the  proceedings  of  the 
Twelfth  General  Convention  of  the  U.S.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  it  very  much.  The  names  of  the  committee  are,  some  of  them,  important. 

“  Finance. — Timothy  Crean,  Jer.  Gallagher,  A.  P.  McGuirk,  Joseph  Mclnerney, 
James  A.  Burke. 

£‘  Foreign  Relations. — Hugh  J.  Carroll,  Edmund  Lynch,  John  Groves.  John  F. 
Armstrong. 

“  Constitution. — D.  C.  Feely,  John  Colbert,  Florence  Sullivan,  Michael  Boland, 
Robert  Morris. 

“  State  of  Organisation. — Rev.  Geo.  C.  Betts,  Michael  Minton,  Wm,  O’Brien 
Ward,  Patrick  Hynes,  John  J.  Teevens. 

“  Judiciary. — M.  D.  Roche,  James  Reynolds,  William  J.  Barry,  John  Grogan. 

“  Military. — General  F.  F.  Millen.” 

The  resolutions  at  the  end  are  not  important.  At  page  20  there  is  : — 

“  Moved  that  we  maintain  the  same  relations  in  the  future  to  open  societies, 
“  working  for  the  same  purpose  as  ourselves,  that  we  have  in  the  past. 
“  (Carried.) 

“  Moved  that  three  (3)  copies  of  the  constitution  be  furnished  each  D. 
“  (Carried.) 

“  Moved  that  the  O.S.’s  be  called  into  the  Convention,  be  obligated  ^s  to  any 
“  knowledge  they  may  have  acquired  of  its  proceedings  and  compensated  for  their 
“  services.  (Carried.) 

“  Moved  that  delegates  be  permitted  to  report  to  their  D.’s  the  name  of  the 
“  chairman  of  the  Convention,  and  no  others,  and  the  names  of  the  delegates 
“  expelled  the  Convention  from  districts  ‘  B  ’  and  ‘  H,’  and  the  causes  which  led  to 
“  their  expulsion.  (Carried.) 

“  Moved  that  the  name  Clan-na-Gael  shall  be  no  longer  used  by  any  D.  in  the 
“  organisation  under  penalty  of  suspension.  (Carried  unanimously.)” 
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44.676.  Now  in  the  year  1888  was  there  a  joint  convention  of  I.R.B.  and  the  U.B. 
in  Chicago? — Yes,  in  the  month  of  June. 

44.677.  Is  that  a  report  of  the  proceedings  ( producing  same )  ? — Yes. 

44.678.  I  do  not  stop  to  read  the  names  at  present,  do  you  remember  whether  that 
was  the  Convention  at  which  you  proposed  a  resolution  ? — No,  sir,  my  name  appears 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  Convention — my  name  appears  there,  of  course. 

44.679.  I  call  attention  to  this  :  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  and  a  number  of  other  names  to 
which  I  have  referred,  all  appear  again.  Then  at  page  29  is  the  resolution  about 
Lomasney,  which  I  took  out  of  order  : — 

The  case  of  Mr.  Lomasney,  whose  two  sons  were  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of 
•  >  •  •  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Convention,  and  it  was  ordered 

unanimously  that  the  F.C.  be  instructed  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
“  family.” 


At  page  30  is  the  following : — 

Brother  Delaney  offered  a  motion  requesting  the  F.C.  to  be  elected,  to  use 
“  a11  means  in  its  power  to  secure  the  release  of  Dr.  Gallagher  and  others  now 
suffering  in  British  prisons,  and  gave  an  extended  explanation  of  the  steps 
taken  for  his  release,  and  the  cause  of  his  arrest  and  conviction.” 


No  doubt  you  remember  at  that  discussion  whether  the  services  which  Dr.  Gallagher 
had  rendered  were  specified  ? — Yes.  ° 

.  44,680.  What  were  they  ? — Having  risked  his  life,  and  suffering,  he  had  been  in  gaol 
in  this  country.  b 

44.681.  For  what  ? — For  the  cause  of  his  country. 

44.682.  Was  it  stated  what  he  had  done,  or  attempted  to  do  ? — Yes. 

44.683.  What  was  that  ? — It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  he  had  been  emmo-ed  in  the 

explosive  dynamite  business.  &  ° 

44.684.  Do  you  know  Patrick  Farrell,  of  Louisville,  Colorado  ?— I  know  a  Patrick 

h  arrell,  of  Leadville,  Colorado ;  he  was  a  fellow  delegate  of  mine  at  that  verv  Con¬ 
vention.  J 


1888  on©  ? — Yes,  you  will  find  his  name  in  the  proceedings. 

44,686.  It  follows  from  that  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  I.R.B.  ?— He  is  and  ha« 
been  for  a  long  time.  ’ 

44.687  For  how  long  has  he  been  to  your  knowledge  a  member  of  the  U.B.,  a 
member  of  this  organisation  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  number  of  years,  but  I  know 
ne  is  a  very  old  prominent  member. 

44.688  Do  you  know  John  F.  Armstrong,  whose  name  I  have  read  from  the  book  ?— 

1  do,  well.  ‘ 

44,689.  What  was  he  delegate  or  representative  of  ?— He  had  been  a  district 

member ;  he  was  always  a  very  prominent  member  of  the  secret  organisations  of  the 
v  .o.,  1.14,13.,  and  the  present  U.B. 

al’ro?'  !v ^  now  caPeck  then,  the  U.B.  ? — Yes,  again,  once  more. 

44,b.H  Did  you  know  of  Farrell  or  Armstrong,  or  either  of  them  having  any  duties 
.given  to  them  ?-Personally,  no  sir.  I  knew  of  the  fact  simply  of  Farrell  having  been 
in  this  country  after  that  very  Pittsburgh  Convention.  I  knew  of  John  F.  Armstrong 
also  leaving  and  having  been  in  this  country.  g 

Tiie  P°int  ^  70U  can  know  is  when  they  left.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
get,  with  reference  to  further  evidence,  when  they  did  leave  America  as  well  as  vou 
can  recollect  ? — I  cannot  give  a  date  of  their  leaving.  ^ 

44.693.  About  when  ( — August  and  November  1885. 

44.694.  Which  in  August  ? — Farrell  first. 

44.695.  Farrell  in  August  ?— Yes. 

44.696.  Armstrong  in  November  ? — Yes. 

«  S  World  ”'£,?Trf)  1  ha.T£  t0  “u,  tbiS  w:tn,083  t0  iJentify  some  reP°rts  the 
a*  vour  I  ordaWnU  ‘n™  n°t.b®en,abIe  to  Sct  the  original  newspapers,  so  that  I  must 

to  the  nroof  of  rlrt  T  ^'8  6  P08tp0ned  for  th®  Pres™t.  It  is  with  reference 

to  the  proof  of  certain  particular  reports  of  meetings  at  which  he  was  present 

( The  President.)  Yes. 


Major  Le  Caron. 
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44.697.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  You  have  produced  a  number  of  these  circulars.  I 
want  to  know  were  they  read  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  ? — Yes. 

44.698.  Read  at  each  camp  to  the  members  ? — Yes. 

44.699.  Two  or  three  times,  as  directed  ?—  Always  as  directed. 

44.700.  And  the  original  either  sent  back  or  destroyed  ? — The  originals  were  not 
always  destroyed,  or  I  would  not  have  one  here. 

44.701.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that.  Those  of  which  you  have  not  got  the  original 
either  were  sent  back  or  destroyed  ? — Yes. 

44.702.  They  were  supposed  to  be  sent  back  or  destroyed  after  having  been  read  ? — 
Yes. 

44.703.  I  notice  from  some  of  them  that  at  the  time  of  the  U.S.  the  Directory  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  specific  in  destroying  them  ? — Yes. 

44.704.  Were  there  times  when  there  were  no  instructions  for  it  ? — Then  I  was  able 

to  secure - 

24.705.  More  originals  ? — Yes. 

44.706.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  organisation,  what  sort  of  number  of  men  had  you 
in  your  camp  ? — Well,  the  organisation  really  was  a  better  organisation  on  paper  than 
it  was  de  facto.  We  had  a  great  many  men  in  bad  standing,  who  were  not  regularly 
paying  their  dues,  who  were  kept  on  the  rolls,  and  as  soon  as  any  excitement  occurred 
they  came  to  the  front. 

44.707.  But  their  subscriptions  would  not  come  in,  what  you  would  call  regularly,  in 
the  absence  of  excitement? — No,  and  when  the  periodical  enthusiasm  or  excitement 
came  then  they  were  all  to  the  front  again. 

44.708.  Did  you  know  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesborough,  yourself  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  have 
heard  of  and  met  him  in  Boston. 

44.709.  I  mean  the  man  who  was  the  organiser  in  Middlesborough ;  did  you  know 
Dim  ? — Not  personally.  I  saw  him  in  Boston  and  have  heard  much  of  him. 

44.710.  When  did  you  see  him  ? — In  Boston  in  1884. 

44.711.  At  what?: — During  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  in  that  city. 

44.712.  Is  that  the  Land  League  Convention  ? — Both  the  Land  League  and  the 
Secret  Convention. 

44.713.  Did  you  see  John  Walsh  at  the  meeting  of  the  Secret  Convention? — No. 

44.714.  You  saw  him  at  the  time  of  that  meeting? — He  arrived  in  Boston  just  about 
the  last  day  of  the  Convention  of  the  open  organisation  to  attend  a  convention  which 
immediately  occurred,  the  day  following,  of  the  secret  organisation. 

44.715.  Did  he  attend  the  Convention  of  the  secret  organisation  ? — I  would  not  swear 
to  the  fact. 

44.716.  However,  he  arrived  to  attend  it  ? — I  would  not  swear  to  that  fact. 

(The  President.)  He  has  only  given  that  as  when  he  saw  him 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  thought  he  said  he  came  to  attend. 

44.717.  What  did  you  know  this  man  as,  or  what  did  you  recognise  him  as  ? — John 
W  1  h,  always  as  a  very  active  worker  in  the  revolutionary  organisation. 

44.718.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  as  connected  with  Middlesborough.  I  want  to 
identify  the  man — that  is  my  only  reason  ? — I  heard  simply  of  a  John  Walsh,  of 
Middlesborough.  I  would  not  really  swear  that  that  was  the  same  John  Walsh. 

44.719.  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  knew  of  that  man  John  Walsh  as  an 
active  organiser  on  that  side  of  the  water? — Yes,  I  have  heard  also  of  the  John  Walsh, 
of  Middlesborough,  as  being  an  active  worker  in  the  cause.  ( The  ^vitness  handed  a  piece 
of  paper  which  was  shown  to  the  Attorney- General.) 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Am  I  entitled  to  see  the  note  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes  ( handing  same  to  Sir  Charles  Russell). 

44.720.  Is  that  a  printed  one  ?— No,  I  did  not  hand  that  to  the  Attorney- 
General. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  We  are  obliged  to  be  very  careful  here. 

( The  Witness.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  the  rules  of  Court. 

(The  President.)  Yop  had  better  adhere  to  one  rule  only,  to  answer  the  questions  put 
to  you. 
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44,721.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Is  that  the  list  of  the  executive  body  of  1888  ? _ This 

is  the  one  of  the  present  day. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  I  ought  to  say  all  the  witness  reminded  me  of  was 
that  I  had  not  put  in  the  list  of  the  executive  body  of  1888. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  what  he  did  write  was,  “  I  wish  the  F.C.  of  1888  to  be  read  ” 
(The  Attorney-General.)  We  will  read  it,  my  Lords,  and  see  if  he  has  done  very  wrong 

“F.C. 


X. 

Y. 

Z. 


John  J.  Bradley, 

1,221,  Chesnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Thomas  H.  Ronayne, 

P.O.  Box  1632,  N.Y.  City. 
James  Zierney, 

112,  Berry  Street, 

Brooklyn,  New  Y^rk. 
Patrick  Egan, 

Lincoln, 

Nebraska. 

John  M.  Leonard, 

Fall  River, 
Massachusetts. 
Luke  Dillon, 

920,  Passyunk  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Edward  O’M.  Condon, 

150,  Second  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
Lawrence  R.  Buckley, 

130,  Dekoven  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mortimer  Scanlan, 

253,  Hudson  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois. ” 


That  was  the  old  body  ? — That  is  the  executive  body  of  to-day. 

44.722.  Is  that  the  Directory  of  the  year  1888  (handing  same  to  witness)  ?— Yes,  that 
is  the  present  Directory. 

44.723.  Is  that  a  list  of  the  district  guardians  or  district  members  of  1888? _ Yes 

that  is  the  present  list.  ’ 

44.724.  (The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lords,  the  names  are  only  important  in  reference 
to  further  evidence.  The  particular  name  is  John  F.  Armstrong.  What  do  you  call 
this  one  (handing  another  paper  to  the  witness)  ?— The  name  of  the  district  member 
now  appears  as  D.O.,  district  officer. 

44.725.  List  of  district  officers  for  the  year  1888  ?— Yes,  for  two  years  :  for  the  vear 


44,726.  And  the  Directory  for  1888  of  the  U.B.  now  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  There  is  nothing  to  mark  it  1888. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  has  sworn  to  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  But  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Here  is,  of  Braidwocd,  Illinois,  Emmett  Club,  Dr.  Henri  le 
Caron,  M.D.,  senior  guardian  (handed  in). 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

44.727.  Mr.  Beach,  when  did  you  go  to  America ?— When  did  I  go  to  America?  the 
latter  part  of  1861. 

44.728.  And  what  had  you  been  before  you  went  to  America  ? — For  the  immediate 
terms  some  few  years  preceding  my  going  I  had  been  a  resident  of  France.  I  had  work 
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in  wlaat  you  call  drapers’  shops  here,  and  I  was  also  engaged  for  a  while  with  a  banking 
firm  by  the  name  of  Arthur  &  Co.,  of  1  ans. 

44.729.  A  draper’s  assistant  here  you  mean  and  then  in  France  a  clerk  in  a  bank? — 
No.  ’  Speaking  of  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  years  of  my  going  to  America, 
that  is  what  you  asked  me. 

44.730.  What  was  the  situation  you  occupied  in  this  country  before  you  went  to 
France? — Iu  this  country,  immediately  before  going  to  France,  I  was  clerk  in  a 
draper’s  shop  in  Colchester,  Essex.  Previous  to  that  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of 
Brooks  &  Co.,  in  the  Borough  in  this  city. 

44.731.  What  were  they  ? — A  draper’s  shop.  Previous  to  that  I  was  a  clerk  in  the 
employ  of  Olney  &  Co.,  13,  Watling  Street,  now  the  firm  of  Olney  &  Amsley,  Bucklers- 
bury.  Those  are  all  the  positions  1  have  occupied  ;  1  beg  pardon,  one  more. 

44.732.  Do  not  trouble  about  any  more.  What  was  your  employer’s  name  in  Col¬ 
chester? — William  Baber. 

44.733.  And  when  did  you  go  to  France  ? — In  1858  or  1859  ;  not  before  1859. 

44.734.  And  was  it  from  France  that  you  went  to  America  l — Directly,  sir. 

44.735.  And  you  got  to  America  about  1859  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I  resided  in  Paris  some 
years. 

44.736.  1861  ? — Not  till  the  last  of  1861. 

44.737.  Did  you  take  up  any  business  there  ? — Where  ? 

44.738.  In  America  ? — I  immediately  joined  the  army  on  my  arrival. 

44.739.  And  continued  till  the  war  was  over  ? — And  long  after. 

44.740.  What  was  the  regiment  you  served  in? — I  first  enlisted  in  the  Anderson 
troop,  raised  as  a  body  guard  for  General  Anderson,  of  Fort  Sumta  fame,  where  the 
first  shot  was  fired  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Afterwards,  on  his  resigning 
the  Anderson  troop,  it  yet  remained  under  (jenoral  Buhl,  and  at  the  first  call  of 
300,000  it  became  the  15th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  General 
William  I.  Palmer. 

44.741.  When  did  you  leave  the  army  ?— In  1866,  in  the  month  of  February. 

44.742.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  joined  the  Fenian  organisation  in  1865  or  1866, 
which  year  was  it  ? — In  the  fall  of  1865,  very  late  in  the  year. 

44.743.  Before  or  after  you  had  left  the  army  ?— I  was  in  the  army  at  that  time. 

44.744.  Who  invited  you  to  join  the  Fenian  organisation  ? — Purely  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  every  detail  that  I  possibly  could. 

44.745.  My  question  was  who  invited  you,  if  anyone  ? — Who  invited  me  at  that 
time  ?  The  Fenian  organisation  was  not  a  secret  oath-binding  organisation,  it  was 
open  to  every  friend,  pretended  or  otherwise,  who  pretended  sympathy  or  expressed 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

44.746.  No  one  did  invite  you  then,  I  take  it? — No  express  invitation;  I  allied 
myself  for  a  purpose. 

44.747.  Did  you  take  any  oath  when  you  joined  it  ? — I  did. 

44.748.  What  was  the  oath  ? — That  I  would  fight  for  the  cause  of  Irish  independence, 
to  establish  a  Republic  in  Ireland.  I  took  a  military  form  of  oath  also  as  a  military 
officer. 

44.749.  Of  obedience? — Yes. 

44.750.  But  you  say  although  you  took  an  oath  it  was  not  at  that  time  what  you 
consider  a  secret  society  ? — It  was  not  at  that  time  a  secret  organisation  as  now. 

44.751.  Were  there  no  signs  or  passwords  ? — None  whatever  at  that  time. 

44.752.  When  did  it  become  a  secret  organisation? — During  the  regime  of  the 
Senate  Wing  in  New  York. 

44.753.  When  is  my  question  ? — The  first  contemplation  of  a  secret  organisation 
occurred  to  my  knowledge  in  the  year  1869. 

44.754.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  oath  of  secrecy,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  siiv 
periodically  I  have  taken  more  than  one  oath  that  I  would  keep  inviolate  all  secrets  on 
military  matters  that  were  disclosed  to  me. 

44.755.  Was  there  a  periodical  oath  taken? — It  was  an  oath  that  was  given  in 
councils  of  war  ;  and  also,  when  any  important  business  was  transacted,  all  would  be 
sworn  that  were  present  that  they  would  keep  it  secret. 

44.756.  You,  of  course,  took  this  oath  intending  not  to  observe  it  ? — Decidedly  yes. 

44.757.  And  your  purpose  in  joining,  I  think  you  have  stated,  was  to  learn  all  you 
could  about  the  'organisation  ? — Yes,  sir. 
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44.758.  With  a  view  of  disclosing  it? — Yes.  I  might  be  allowed  to  state,  my  Lords 
that  I  have  thought  over  the  oath  business  many  times.  I  claim  the  indulgence  of  the 
Court  on  this  question. . 

(The  President.)  I  will  give  you  every  opportunity,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
for  you  to  interpose  now. 

( The  Witness.)  I  never  forgot  yet  that  I  was  an  English  subject  and  an  English-born 
fellow. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  follow  the  direction  I  gave  you  to  answer  the  questions 
which  are  put  to  you,  and  the  Attorney- General  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  any 
explanation. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Your  Lordship  will  understand  that  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  any 
explanation  he  wishes  to  give,  not  the  least. 

(The  President.)  Quite  so. 

44.759.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  When  you  joined  had  you  made  any  arrangement  beforehand 
for  betraying  the  knowledge  that  had  come  to  you  ? — Yes. 

44.760.  You  had,  before  you  joined  ? — Before  I  joined. 

44.761.  With  whom  ? — On  learning  of  this  conspiracy - 

44.762.  “  With  whom  ”  was  my  question? — My  first  communication - 

44.763.  Will  you  answer  the  question  ?  I  am  asking  you  a  simple  question.  With 
whom  ? — My  first  communications  on  this  subject  were  sent  to  my  father  in  Colchester, 
Essex. 

44.764.  With  whom  did  you  first  make  communication? — Communications  were 
made  to  my  father. 

44.765.  You  mean  they  were  made  through  your  father? — To  my  father  directly, 
sir. 

44.766.  You  mean  that  you  arranged  that  he  was  to  be  the  medium  of  communia- 
tion  ? — I  arranged  nothing. 

44.767.  Do  you  mean  that  he  was  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  ? — I  mean 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

44.768.  What  do  you  mean  ? — Asa  mere  matter  of  information,  prompted  by  my 
own  feelings,  in  the  customary  correspondence.  Through  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  a 
conspiracy  existed,  and  the  information  given  to  me  by  General  O’Neil  on  his  return 
from  the  land  convention  that  it  had  been  decided  to  invade  Canada,  I  wrote 
my  father  a  mere  matter  of  news,  feeling  an  interest  on  the  subject.  My  father  of 
his  own  volition,  without  my  knowledge,  communicated  it  to  the  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  his  borough,  who,  deeming  it  of  great  importance,  advised  him  to  send  it  to 
the  Home  Government. 

44.769.  You  said,  if  I  understand  you,  that  before  you  joined  the  Fenian  party  you 
had  made  an  arrangement  with  a  view  of  utilising  or  using  the  information  vou  so 
obtained? — Yes,  that  is  perfectly  true. 

44.770.  My  question  was  with  whom  you  made  this  arrangement  before  you  joined 
the  Fenian  body  ? — I  received  a  letter  from  my  father. 

44.771.  Before  you  joined  the  Fenian  organisation  with  whom  did  you  make  the 
arrangement  ? — I  wrote  my  father  that  I  would  do  all  I  possibly  could  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes  to  ascertain  every  detail  respecting  it,  and  immediately  afterwards,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  I  joined  the  organisation. 

44.772.  I  understand  the  arrangement — that  was  your  word,  I  think,  or  one  which 
you  adopted, — that  the  arrangement  was  with  your  father  and  your  father  only  ? — 
With  my  father,  and  my  father  only. 

44.773.  I  may  take  it  that  from  1865  you  did  all  you  could  to  get  into  the  confidence 
of  the  agents  and  parties  concerned  in  the  revolutionary  organisation  ? — All  in  my 
limited  power  that  I  could  do  I  did. 

44.774.  With  a  view  of  betraying  their  confidence? — Yes,  sir. 

44.775.  And  did,  as  far  as  you  could,  betray  their  confidence  ? — I  did  to  every  extent 

that  laid  in  my  power. 

44.776.  You  had  never,  J  may  take  it  then,  any  sympathy  with  the  movemont  at  all  ? 
— Did  T  ever  have  any  sympathy  with  it  ? 

44,/ 77.  I  say  I  may  take  it  you  had  not  any  sympathy  with  it? — Most  emphatically, 

no. 
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44.778.  So  that  you  with  deliberation  joined  a  movement  in  which  you  were  probably 
averse  as  a  wrong  and  culpable  thing,  with  a  view  of  getting  at  the  secrets  of  the 
parties  in  the  organisation  and  betraying  them  ? — Yes. 

44.779.  First  of  all  as  regards  this  Canadian  invasion,  or  attempted  invasion  of  1865, 
was  your  medium  of  communication  always  through  your  father  or  not  ? — It  was  until 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1868. 

44.780.  Then  I  may  take  it  up  to  1868  you  communicated  with  a  view  of  giving 
information  to  the  Government  through  no  one  but  your  father  ? — That  is  right,  sir. 

44.781.  Were  you  ever  on  the  executive  of  any  of  these  organisations? — I  was 
Adjutant- General  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier- General,  the 
second  highest  position  in  the  organisation. 

44.782.  Is  that  in  the  military  part  of  the  organisation  ? — Yes. 

44.783.  I  rather  meant  the  Governing  Council,  or  whatever  the  name  is  ? — Yes,  I 
participated  in  all  the  councils  of  war  by  virtue  of  my  office. 

44.784.  But  what  was  the  name,  I  think  the  name  was  the  Supreme  Council  you 
gave  ? — No. 

44.785.  Then  what  was  it?— The  Senate  was  the  civil  governing  body  of  the  organi¬ 
sation. 

44.786.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Senate? — No,  sir. 

44.787.  Then  you  were  a  member — a  high-up  member,  I  understand  you  to  say  ? — 
In  a  military  capacity,  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  military  spy  in  the  service  of  my 
country. 

44.788.  From  1868  through  whom  were  your  communications  made? — I  will  tell 

you  candidly,  sir,  I  paid  a  first  visit  to  this  country - 

44.789.  Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  by  answering  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  answer  in  his  own  way. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  think  he  is. 

( The  Witness.)  I  will  try  and  do  it  in  your  way.  I  did  not  intend  to  create  laughter. 

44.790.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell .)  I  am  not  complaining,  but  I  think  you  had  better  answer 
first  and  then  add  any  explanation.  After  1868  through  whom  did  you  communicate 
was  my  question? — Directly  to  the  Home  Government;  not  after  1868  ;  very  early  in 
1868 — the  commencement  of  1868. 

44.791.  And  may  I  take  it  from  that  time  almost  up  to  the  present  you  have  been  in 
such  communication? — Yes,  until  the  1st  February  this  year. 

44.792.  The  1st  of  February  of  the  present  year  ? — Yes-. 

44.793.  1889  ? — Last  Monday  week.  This  stops  my  usefulness  of  course. 

44.794.  Now,  I  was  asking  you  were  your  communications  directed  to  the  Home 
Government  or  Home  Office,  or  were  they  sent  through  any  intermediate  source  ? — 
They  were  sent  at  different  times  to  different  officials  of  the  British  Government. 

44.795.  How  many  communications  from  the  beginning  of  1888  down  to  the  present 
time  have  you  altogether  furnished  ? — I  have  never  counted  them,  but  many,  many 
hundreds — thousands. 

44,496.  And  a  great  many,  I  suppose,  in  the  years  particularly  from  1879  to  1883 
and  1884  ? — Very  many  up  to  the  year  1870,  very  many.  I  happened  to  see  a  bundle 
of  my  correspondence  of  1879  the  other  day,  and  it  was  that  high  (illustrating).  Every 
official  Government  plan  was  obtained  so  that  the  Canadian  authorities  would  know 
exactly  where  to  plant  their  men — -a  great  deal  of  writing.  Then  it  ceased  after  1870  to 
a  very  large  extent. 

44.797.  You  mentioned  1879,  I  think  you  meant  1869  ? — 1869  was  the  largest,  yes. 

44.798.  My  question  was  whether  after  1879,  up  to  1883  and  1884,  you  did  not 
continue  to  make  a  very  large  number  of  communications  ? — Yes,  much  larger  from 
1878,  probably  1877  ;  it  increased  gradually  from  year  to  year. 

44.799.  And  you  were  going  to  explain,  when  I  probably  interrupted  you,  what  was 
going  on  in  this  intermediate  period  between  1870  and  1878  ? — If  you  desire  me  to  I 
will,  sir. 

44.800.  I  do  not  the  least  care,  I  thought  you  wished  to  go  on  ? — From  1870  there 
was  a  lull  in  matters,  the  1870  movement  in  Canada  resulted  in  a  failure,  and  the 
disruption  of  the  organisation;  nothing  occurred  until  the  assistance  of  General 
O  Neil  in  the  first  North-West  insurrection  of  Reil,  the  correspondence  of  which  passed 
through  my  hands  from  Donoghue  the  secretary  of  Reil,  and  information  was  given  to 
the  Government  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  arms  and  the  gentlemen  engaged  in 
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it,  that  was  in  1872.  Then  the  formation  of  the  organisation  commencing  soon  after 
1  again  interested  myself,  and  was  requested  to  continue. 

^  bat  was  tbe  organisation,  the  formation  of  which  came  soon  after  1872  ? _ 

ihe  V.C.  ;  there  were  then  little  organisations,  the  United  Irishman,  and  other  smaller 
organisations  stated,  as  the  successors  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  which  was  totally 
? ^te<*  i  t}11en-  came  *be  revolutionary  organisation  known  as  the  Y.C.,  starting  in 
1 8 /d,  gradually  increasing,  but  assuming  quite  an  important  position  in  the  year  1875 

and  then  m  1876.  The  numerical  statement  in  1877  was  about  11,500,  not  exceeding 
and  it  ran  on  to  13,000.  8’ 

44.802.  What  was  the  position  your  father  occupied  ?— My  father  for  30  years  was 
rate  collector  of  Colchester,  England.  I  came  over  to  this  country  and  buried  him 
two  weeks  ago. 

44.803.  In  reference  to  these  communications,  of  which  there  wer  emany  thousands 
m  fact  during  the  whole  period,  practically  more  before  1870,  and  a  great  many  after 

8/5.  \  ou  have  had  recent  access  to  them  ? — Only  to  be  cautioned. 

44.804.  To  each  portion  as  you  desired  to  see  it?— Yes. 

44.805.  Where  ? — In  this  city. 

44.806.  Where  ?— My  Lord,  am  I  to  answer  that  question  ? 

44.807.  Why  not?— I  had  access  simply  to  my  own  personal  correspondence,  and  it 

particularly  was  asked  that  nothing  but  matters  in  my  own  handwriting  should  be 
subjected  to  my  jurisdiction.  5 

44.808.  I  am  not  asking  about  that  at  all  at  present.  What  I  am  asking  is  where  you 

saw  them  ? — In  this  city.  6  ^ 

44.809.  My  question  is  where  ? — Am  I  compelled  to  answer,  my  Lord  ? 

hini  where8^6711''  Wd1, 1  d°  n0t  kn°W  what  °bject  1S  exPected  to  be  attained  by  asking 

(8W  C.  Russell.)  My  object  is  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  access  with  the  assent  of 
whoever  are  in  control  and  possession  of  these  documents. 

{The  President.)  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  value  of  his  evidence  ?  You  have  a 
right  to  test  you  know. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  value  of  his  evidence,  as  to  a 
great  part  of  which  there  is  comparatively  little  question.  It  is  as  to  the  documents 
v  hich  \\  e  have  not  seen  I  am  pressing  him  at  present. 

44.810.  I  ask  you  where  you  saw  them.  Was  it  at  the  Home  Office  or  the 
Government  Office  .  It  was  not  at  any  Government  office. 

■M  SU.  Then  I  ask  was  it  at  Mr.  Soame's  office  ?-It  was  not.  I  never  saw  the 
gentleman  until  I  saw  him  in  Court  in  my  life. 

™«44,81n  TAaS  at  the  “lbmeS  ’  office?— [t  was  not.  I  never  saw  a  “Times” 
man  until  I  saw  them  m  this  Court. 

wilfanswei^here  WM  ^  ?~In  &  private  residence  in  th®  city— if  my  Lord  decides  I 

i  What.ls  tbe  objection  to  mentioning  a  private  residence  ?  I  will  put  it  more 

definitely  ;  was  it  at  the  office  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — I  do  not  know  it 
It  was  certainly  not. 

44  815  Where  was  it  ?  What  is  the  mystery  about  it  ?— There  is  no  mystery  about 
it  without  you  are  making  oue  yourself.  ^  ^ 

44,816.  I  am  asking  where  it  was  and  vou  are  not  answering? 

(fhe  President)  The  witness  objects  to  answer,  and  L  then  should  have  to  consider 
whet  hex  I  should  commit  him  for  not  answering. 

GT  uTmsdH  1  do  n,ot  mi,,er3tand  that  the  witness  takes  that  position. 

(The  Witness.)  I  am  subject  to  the  order  o f  the  Court.  My  Lords  I  will  answer  it  as 
your  Lordships  direct  me.  wu  as 

44,8! 7.  ( The  President.)  If  you  are  only  waiting  for  our  direction  then  certainly  I 
should  advise  you  to  answer  (—Very  good,  sir.  I  first  saw  the  correspondence,  from 
which  I  have  culled  the  portion  of  my  testimony  submitted  here,  in  a  bundle  of 
ocuments  that  were  given  me  by  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  and  the  synopsis  of  the  case  as 
od  me  WaS  PrePared  by  myself  and  Mr.  Hanston.  ^ 

4  t  m  A°U1Were  fsJced  where,  and  I  have  been  waiting  for  an  answer.  The  meeting 
f  iaiu!r'w?d0rS0n  8  ?—N°!  lfc  was  nofc  prepared  at  Mr.  Anderson’s. 

No  3  Cork  SWWw“  ft"  **  ,h?°  doouments?-The  «rst  I  looked  at  them 
1NO.  es,  Lone  btreet,  W.  I  hey  were  in  my  possession  before,  my  Lord. 
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44.820.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  The  first  time  you  looked  at  them  was  at  No.  3,  Cork  Street. 
If  you  had  told  us  that  we  should  have  got  on.  You  know  that  Mr.  Hanston  lives 

there  ? — I  do  not.  .  „  TT  .  i 

44.821.  Do  you  know  who  Mr.  Hanston  is?  He,  I  understand  you  to  say,  was 

there  ? — Yes. 

44.822.  Who  else  ? — I  saw  his  man  servant. 

44.823.  Was  Mr.  Anderson  there  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge  ;  not  in  my  presence. 
44324.  Who  is  Mr.  Anderson  ? — I  have  known  him  for  some  time  past  as  an  official 

of  the  Government.  ^  ,  , 

44.825.  Then,  when  you  saw  them  at  Cork  Street  there  was  no  one,  as  1  understand 

you,  at  Cork  Street,  except  Mr.  Hanston  and  yourself  ?— No.  . 

44.826.  And  did  Mr.  Hanston  produce  to  you  this  bundle  in  order  for  you  to  cull 

the  documents  ? — No,  sir.  , 

44.827.  I  did  not  understand  what  you  said  about  culling  ? — 1  introduced  him  to 
Mr.  Hanston.  It  was  myself  who  undid  the  bundle  at  No.  3,  Cork  Street,  as  1  told 

^  °44,828.  Who  had  given  you  the  bundle  ? — I  had  received  them  as  a  personal  affair 
on  the  "part  of  Mr.  Anderson  to  me.  That  is  as  I  described  to  you  first.  I  received 
them  from  Mr.  Anderson  in  a  bundle.  I  conveyed  them  myself,  not  looking  at  them 
in  any  shape  or  form,  having  made  the  request  for  what  I  wanted  to  Mr.  Hanston,  to 
the  address  given  to  me  of  Mr.  Hanston,  in  a  letter  that  I  had  received  from  another 
quarter.  I  introduced  myself  to  Mr.  Hanston,  and  there  for  the  first  time  opened 

them  at  No.  3,  Cork  Street.  . 

44,829.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  mystery  about  it?— No,  no  mystery 


^44330.  Is  Mr.  Anderson  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  at  Scotland  Yard? — I 
know  he  has  been  connected  vs  ith  the  Home  Office  for  a  great  many  years. 

44.831.  That  is  quite  enough.  He  entrusted  you  with  the  bundle,  you  say? — 

Yes. 

44.832.  Was  it  there  you  proceeded  to  cull,  to  use  you  own  expression,  from  the 
bundle,  those  documents  that  have  been  produced  here  ?— ' Where  do  you  mean— m 


Cork  Street  ? 

44.833.  Cork  Street  ?— It  was.  , 

44.834.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  bundle  have 

you  produced  here  ? — One  in  100  of  the  total. 

44.835.  What  did  you  do  with  the  remaining  09  per  cent.  ? — I  have  them,  sir. 
44336.  You  still  have  possession  of  them  ? — Yes. 

44.837.  Still  left  to  you  by  Mr.  Anderson  ?— Yes. 

44.838.  In  how  many  cases,  or  I  had  better  put  it  in  this  way— was  it  usual  after 
you  had  begun  to  write  direct  to  one  or  other  of  the  gentlemen  here— was  it  usual  for 
you  or  not  to  send  covering  letters  (. — I  did  not  catch  all  of  the  question. 

44.839.  My  question  was  whether  it  was  usual  for  you  or  not  to  send  covering- 
letters  with  your  communications  — What  is  a  “  covering  letter? 

44.840.  Well  in,  the  case  you  know  of,  the  two  instances  we  have  had,  I  think. 
There  was  a  personal  communication  of  your  own  accompanying  the  circular,  taking 
an  illustration  ? — It  is  a  very  common  occurrence. 

44.841.  Then  I  may  take  it  there  was  commonly  a  letter  of  your  own  covering  ? — 


Very  commonly.  .  ,  _  _  .  n  .  , 

44.842.  And  were  they  in  the  bundle  which  you  had  produced  to  you  m  Cork  street 

for  the  purpose  of  culling,  or  at  which  you  culled  ? — Yes,  they  were  all  mixed  up.  I 

culled  them  myself.  „  .  , 

44.843.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  anybody  else  besides  -Baker,  of  Golcnester, 

the  name  you  have  mentioned  ? — When  I  was  about  13  years  of  age  I  was  for  a  shoit 
time* 

44,841.  With  whom? — I  was  apprenticed  to  a  Quaker  of  tfie  name  of  Thomas 
Knight,  and  served  about  11  months  of  my  apprenticeship,  and  did  not  like  to  serve 

any  longer. 


[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30.] 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1, 
Friday,  8th  February  1889. 


Major  Le  Caron  recalled. 

{The  Attorney-General)  My  Lord,  before  Sir  Charles  Russell  proceeds,  I  wish  to  say 
with  regard  to  what  he  stated  yesterday,  as  to  any  documents  that  were  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  handed  to  me  by  the  witness,  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Henry  James  and  I  will  give  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  the  copied  of  ant 
documents  that  I  have,  which  were  handed  to  me  by  the  witness.  J 

Cross-examination  continued  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

44.845.  Mr.  Beach,  you  had  told  us  yesterday  about  your  getting  this  bundle  of 
documents  numbering  many  thousands,  from  Mr.  Anderson  ?— I  intended  to  state  that 
the  total  of  my  correspondence  numbered  many  thousands. 

44.846.  Did  you  get  a  large  bundle  of  documents  from  Mr.  Anderson  ? — I  (rot  a 
bundle  of  correspondence  from  Mr.  Robert  Anderson. 

ffj ££  5^en  the  last  two  weeks  ;  the  date  I  could  not  exactly  give  you. 

Gardens8'  Where  dld  you  get  tkem  his  private  residence,  No.  39?  Linden 

44,849  How  long  was  it  before  you  brought  that  bundle  to  No.  3,  Cork  Street  ?— 
Immediately.  I  got  into  a  hansom  cab  and  carried  them  there. 

*2.1  t  i°  What  jCaUSed  y0U  t0  2°  t0  No*  3>  Cork  Street  J  who  directed  you  to 
go  there  .  I  had  received  a  note — a  letter  of  introduction.  ^ 

^rom  whom? — Without  any  signature  whatever. 

44,8o2.  A  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — Yes. 

44,853.  Is  that  gentleman  in  Court  ? — Yes. 

fttgtt’tart  A  1Stter  °f  introduction  without  any  signature  to  it  ?— 1  think  there  was  no 

°44  8«  How  d!d  “Tn-1,  °0uId  "0t  tel1  y°u-  candi<%.  wh0  «  came  from. 

?  J  dl  !  , 1  tereby  introduce  to  you  Mr.  So-and-so.” 

iii  i  Dd  a  k  ank  ‘ — -^°»  ^ere  was  something  more  in  it. 

if  Was  it?~I1am  perfectly  willing  for  Mr.  Houston  to  produce  the  note 

if  he  has  it ;  it  was  a  mere  letter  of  introduction.  ^ 

(Mr.  Houston.)  It  was  destroyed . 

a  /cS  The  gentleman  says  it  was  destroyed;  just  tell  us 

h2i  t  n  ?~A,mfro  letter’  introducing  me  in  person  to  Mr.  Hoiiston. 3 

44  kn  ‘  US  1 ?at  WSo  m  t  ?_ 1  COuld  not  &ive  iij  t0  Jou  verbatim. 

Hotfon  be  g^renough  ““  40  Mr'  Thomaa  Baa°»-  ™  Mr. 

qu^Srfr%o°lttT;f^tk^?-“Wh°  WU1  bef°re  ^  ^  in 

voutiid  l.lo-mwb'?3  PfUuUi”g  t0  you  ,that  thoro  was  a  hlank-  no  signature  to  it,  and 
La"  stotel  8Tr  gm°re;  a‘Wa3  tke  ““ethingmore^ ?-Probably  what 

i  55696.— Ev.  48.  91.— 2/89.  E.  &  S.  ^ 
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44.864.  Then  I  was  right ;  this  statement  “  I  hereby  introduce  -  to  lay  the 

matter  before  you  ”  did  not  specify  what  matter  ? — I  think  not. 

44.865.  And  no  signature? — It  was  understood. 

44.866.  From  whom  did  you  have  that? — Mr.  Anderson  handed  me  that  letter  of 
introduction. 

44.867.  The  Scotland  Yard  official,  I  think  you  described  him  as  yesterday  ? — I  have 
since  been  made  aware  of  that  fact. 

44.868.  I  thought  you  mentioned  it  yesterday? — No,  I  did  not  so  state. 

44.869.  And  where  did  Mr.  Anderson  give  you  that  letter,  at  the  same  time  he 
handed  you  the  bundle  ? — Yes. 

44.870.  I  may  take  it  that  it  was  Mr,  Anderson  who  gave  you  the  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  upon  which  you  went  to  3,  Cork  Street  ? — Yes,  at  my  solicitation. 

44.871.  You  mean  you  asked  for  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Houston? — I  did  not  to 
Mr.  Houston  ;  I  did  not  know  the  gentleman.  I  had  never  heard  of  the  gentleman. 

44.872.  Then  what  did  you  ask  for  ? — If  you  will  permit  me  to  candidly  explain  to 
you  the  circumstances. 

44.873.  If  you  will  answer  the  question  directly,  and  then  explain  as  much  as  you 
like.  My  question  is :  How  did  you  come  to  ask  to  go  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  did 
not  ask  to  go  to  Mr.  Houston. 

44.874.  Or  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  did  not  ask  to  be  introduced  to 
Mr.  Houston. 

44.875.  Then  explain  it  in  your  own  way  ? — In  the  month  of  August  previously  I 
had  read  regarding  this  Commission  ;  do  you  desire  me  to  explain,  sir?""" 

44.876.  Certainly;  it  is  going  a  long  way  back? — Feeling  some  interest  in  the 
matter,  I  wrote  on  this  side  of  the  water,  again  in  SepteiaJagr  I  wrote,  again  in 
November  I  wrote.  I  believed  at  that  time,  in  common  with  all  those  around  me,  that 
the^Tovernment  were  prosecuting  this  case  I  saw,  what  I  considered,  a  lame  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  prosecution.  I  saw  the  moral  effect  it  was  having  among  my  then  confreres, 
I  saw  the  continual  opposition  that  was  being  published  in  the  public  press,  the  claims 
made  by  the  Irish  press  that  it  was  a  victory  for  Parnell  and  his  confreres. 

44.877.  I  am  very  loth  indeed  to  appear  to  stop  you  - 

{The  President.)  I  was  waiting,  I  was  about  to  say.  I  had  not  interrupted  the 
witness  ;  that  it  is  not  his  duty  to  make  speeches  in  the  box,  but  to  answer  the 
questions  simply. 

{The  Witness.)  I  will  cut  it  short.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  write.  I  did  write,  and 
offered  that  I  would  be  willing  to  assume  all  risk,  and  testify  that  which  I  knew  could 
be  testified  to. 

44.878.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  question  is,  was  it  to  the  Government  or  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Government  you  wrote  to  that  effect  ? — In  a  private  capacity  to  Mr.  Robert 
Anderson  as  a  gentleman. 

44.879.  And  you  did  that  in  August  and  again  in  September  ? — Altogether  three 

letters. 

44.880.  And  again  in  November,  vms  it  ? — Yes,  as  late  as  November. 

44.881.  August,  September,  and  November.  You  told  us  yesterday,  describing 
yourself,  you  spoke  of  yourself  as  a  military  spy  in  the  service  of  your  country  ? — I  so 
considered  myself. 

44.882.  Acting  through  patriotic  motives  in  part,  but  I  suppose  there  was  also  some 
pay  attached  to  the  patriotism  ? — Not  one  cent  for  the  first  three  years.  I  had  no 
communication  personally  with  the  Government;  never  received  any  remuneration 
therefore. 

44.883.  For  the  first  three  years  ? — Yes. 

44.884.  That  is  dating  a  long  way  back,  from  1869  would  that  be,  or  1866  ? — No,  sir, 
until  about  the  month  of  February  1 888.  I  was  first  placed  in  personal  communication 
with  the  Government. 

44.885.  I  fancy  you  mean  1868,  do  you  not  ? — 1868. 

44.886.  Then  for  several  years  you  had  been  following  the  patriotic  r61e  of  military 
spy  ? — I  considered  my  duties  as  military  spy  ceased. 

44.887.  I  mean  for  pay  as  well  as  for  patriotism  ? — I  have  received  since  that  date 

I  have  just  given - 

44.888.  Will  you  kindly  answer  me  ;  yes  or  no? — No,  I  have  not  received,  only  in 
part,  any  remuneration  for  my  services. 
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44,889.  From  the  Government  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

44,  89°*  Y°u  have  not,  you  mean,  received  as  much  as  you  think  you  ought  to  have 
received  ? — Not  as  much  as  I  have  expended  at  times. 

44.891.  Having  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Anderson,  you,  I  presume  went 
to  see  him  when  you  arrived  in  this  country  ? — A  late  date  this  year. 

44.892.  When  you  arrived  quite  recently  ?— Yes,  I  visited  Mr.  Anderson. 

44.893.  And  I  presume  that  the  effect  of  your  communications  with  him  was  that 
you  had  the  permission  of  your  masters,  or  your  employers,  the  Government,  to’  give 

your  evidence  ?— No,  sir,  he  strongly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from  doino-  anvthim? 
of  the  kind.  °  J  & 

44.894.  But  you  overcame  his  disuasion ?— He  never  consented,  sir;  he  told  me 
shoulders  ^  ^  1  ^  anythmg  of  the  kind>  the  responsibility  was  on  my  own 

44,895  But  he  obtained  for  you  these  documents  ?— He  handed  them  to  me  I 
believe  they  were  always  in  his  possession. 

44,896.  He  obtained  them  for  you,  and  handed  them  to  you? — No  he  told 
distinctly  that  he  had  always  had  them.  y  ’  ^  t 

himA— YesBUt  ^  ^  ^  VeT&0n  ;  wherever  theJ  ^ere,  they  were  handed  to  you  by 

44,898.  He  was  the  person  who  handed  them  to  you? _ Yes 

44,899  Do  you  suppose  that  these  documents,  if  they  were  considered  important 
—Not  sdfalh^ir^1''  ■^■nderson’  and  w^k*n  ^is  knowledge  only  ;  do  you  suggest  that  ? 

44.900.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  understand,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  able  to 

produce  to  you  the  documents,  that  your  employers  were  assenting  to  your  dvino- 
information  about  them  ?— No,  in  no  way.  °  °  ° 

44.901.  "i ou  did  not  understand? — I  did  not  understand. 

44.902.  And  you  do  not  understand  ? — I  do  not  in  any  wav 

d4>9°3’  A?d  y°f  “P1,638'011  is>  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  doing  this  on  his  own 
account,  as  it  were  ( — At  my  earnest  request. 

11’qA  w?  y0^  teii  me  in  W4ose  writinS  tIle  Ietter  of  introduction  was  ?— Yes. 

Y  bose  ?—It  was  m  Mr.  Anderson’s  own  handwriting. 

44,906.  And  the  substance  of  it  was,  as  I  understand,  “  I  beg  to  introduce  Mr  Beaeh 
‘  who  wd  expiam  the  matter  ”  ?-Who  will  present  his  case,*  think  it  was  ors^ 
thing  like  that  in  substance ;  that  was  the  sense  of  it. 

■^907.  Nothing  more  about  what  the  case  was  in  that  letter?— No  sir 

the  bottom  not“-  *°  ^  ^  1  tUnk  the  name,  were  at 

•  tP?9;  Ht°T  did  come  you  did  not  tel1  us  that  before.  You  told 
in  blank  f — it  has  just  occurred  to  my  mind  who  wrote  the  letter. 

4,910.  Now  can  you  tell  me  how  many  documents  were  in  the  bundle  which 
Mr  Anderson  handed  to  you,  or  about  how  many  ?-Some  hundreds. 

44.911.  Did  you  tell  Anderson  what  documents  to  select? _ No. 

44.912.  Or  bad  you  any  conversation  with  Anderson  as  to  how  he  made  the  collection 
out  of  the  many  thousands  which,  you  say,  he  sent? — Yes. 

44,913  Just  explain  ?  —  When  Mr.  Anderson  handed  me  this  package  I  have 
mentioned,  he  stated  that  he  had  chosen  from  my  correspondence,  in  his  possession 
what  he  thought  that  1  would  need,  appertaining  to  this  case.  ’ 

44,914.  In  other  words,  he  explained  to  you  that  he  had  gone  through  the  mass  of 
documents  and  selected,  or  to  use  your  own  expression,  “culled,”  wha/he  thought  vou 
would  need  . — In  substance  that  is  correct.  &  y 

Y  Have  you  asked  to  see  the  remainder  of  the  documents  ?— No  sir 
44,916.  lou  have  not  seem  them? — No.  ’ 

4,4’017'  0ut  of  the  hundreds  of  documents  which  he  did  hand  to  you  and  which  ho 
explained  to  you  he  thought  you  would  need,  how  many  haye  vou  mod  end  in  ii 
court  T-Not  more,  I  presume,  than  30  or  40  altogether.  Y  ’  Produced  ln  th's 

44.918.  Somewhere  about  that  number? _ Yes. 

44.919.  Have  you  the  remainder  of  the  documents  now?— Not  nersonallv  in 

possession;  I  have  control  of  them.  persona.ly  m  my 
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44  920.  Not  personally  in  your  possession ;  where  are  they  ? — I  have  them  in  a 
private  depository,  in  a  safe,  with  some  relatives  of  mine— friends  of  mine,  where  I  can 

^44 921  ^nd  the  documents  that  you  so  culled,  and  which  have  been  produced  here  ; 

did  you  hand  them  to  Mr.  Houston  or  not  ?  I  did  .  _  .  _  .... 

44  922.  And  on  the  occasion  of  your  meeting  Mr.  Houston,  m  Cork  btreet,  did  he 

and  you  together  go  through  the  entire  mass  ?— No 

49  923.  What  then? — I  selected  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Houston,  and  he  passed 
them  with  me  on  my  suggestion,  what  I  thought  would  be  of  use;  much  that  I 
suggested  were  not  legal  testimony  in  any  way,  and  were  thrown  out  by  his  advice  and 

gU44^924.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get ;  by  his  advice  and  guidance  you  and  he  together 

selected  or  culled  what  you  thought  important  ?— Yes. 

44.925.  How  long  did  that  process  of  culling  occupy  ? — It  must  have  consumed,  at 

least,  10  working  days.  .  ,  ...  ,  f 

44.926.  Then  I  may  take  it  there  was  a  very  elaborate  examination  of  this  mass  of 

documents  ?— Yes,  from  year  to  year,  there  was.  . 

44.927.  Was  there  a  shorthand  writer  taking  notes  or  anything  of  the  kind  i — JNo, 
no  one  was  present  but  myself  and  that  gentleman. 

44.928.  You  were  understood,  yesterday,  to  say  that  you  did  not  know  Mr.  Houston 

before?— Never  heard  of  the  gentleman.  .  „  „  .  _  . 

44.929.  And  when  you  got  the  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Anderson,  did  you  ask 

who  he  was?— Mr.  Houston  voluntarily  told  me. 

44.930.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?— He  told  me  that  he  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I 
could  rely  implicitly,  to  submit  my  case  to  him  in  perfect  confidence. 

44  931.  That  is  a  little  vague,  is  it  not.  You  know  there  are  a  great  many  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  city  of  London  of  whom  the  same  might  be  said ;  but  did  he  explain  to  you 
how  he  came  to  send  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  think  he  stated 
also  that  Mr.  Houston  had  been  selected  mutually  ;  I  think  he  stated  as  a  gentleman 
representing  either  the  interests  of  the  prosecution,  or  in  some  way,  that  I  might  meet 
and  confidently  lay  before  him  my  view  of  the  case  so  far  as  pertains  to  my  evidence, 

or  contemplated  evidence.  _  .  ,  a  .  _ 

44,932.  Who  were  parties  to  what  you  call  the  mutual  selection  ? — bo  far  as  my  own 

personal  knowledge  extends,  I  could  not  answer.  . 

44  933.  As  far  as  Mr.  Anderson  explained  to  you  ?— He  entered  into  no  explanation. 
44  934*  What  did  you  understand  by  his  saying  that  he  was  a  gentleman  who  was 
mutually*  selected  ? — I  inferred  that  my  affair  had  reached,  possibly  (it  is  an  inference 
of  mine  I  am  giving  you),  those  interested  in  the  prosecution,  and  that  this  gentleman 
had  been  selected  to  meet  me  in  person,  and  for  me  to  give  him  a  synopsis  of  my 

t£  44935^' That  would  be  that  the  prosecution  would  have  confidence  in  him,  and  would 

trust’ him  ?— And  that  I  could  trust  him  also.  ,  , 

44  936.  But  you  said  a  gentleman  mutually  selected  ? — I  desired  that  some  gentleman 


should  be  selected.  ,  ,  .  , 

44  937.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  mutual  selection;  what  you  understood  by  the 

mutual  selection  ?-  That  the  “  Times  ”  could  trust,  that  I  could  trust 

44,938.  But  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  Mr.  Houston  ;  you  had 

never  heard  of  him  before? — Never,  sir.  .  ,  , 

45  939.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  more  about  who  Mr.  Houston  was,  or  anybody  who 

he  selected  was  ?— He  spoke  of  him  in  very  high  terms ;  he  did  not  tell  me  he  was 
connected  with  anyone  at  all.  . 

44.940.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  the  secretary  of  a  body  that  calls  itself  the 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ?  —I  understood  that  for  the  first  time  yesterday. 

44.941.  During  the  10  days  over  which  your  examination  extended,  where  did  the 

documents  remain  ? — Locked  up  safely,  sir.  ..... 

44.942.  Where  ?— At  Mr.  Houston’s  house  ;  I  believe  it  it  his  house. 

44.943.  In  Mr.  Houston’s  safe,  I  presume,  or  some  receptacle  ? — Yes. 

44.944.  Then  am  I  to  take  it,  Mr.  Beach,  that  the  first  approach,  in  reference  to  your 
coming  to  give  evidence  here,  proceeded  from  yourself  ?  It  did,  sir. 

44.945.  In  your  letters  in  August,  September,  and  November  ? — les. 
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44.946.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  general  questions:  Was  any  list,  apart  from 

your  examination  or  selection  of  particular  documents,  made  of  the  entire  bundle  ? _ 

No  sir. 

44.947 .  There  was  not  ? — I  handled  them  myself,  and  just  tied  them  up  again  as  I 
looked  oyer  them, 

44.948.  What  was  your  business  in  America,  or  had  you  any  business  beyond  your 
patriotic  business  ? — Yes. 

44.949.  What  was  that  ? — I  have  practised  medicine  soon  after  graduating.  I 
graduated  in  the  spring  session  of  1872  as  a  doctor  of  medicine.  I  practised  medicine 
at  intervals  from  that  time  to  this.  Also  at  different  times  I  was  the  proprietor  of 
three  different  chemists’  shops,  and  have  been  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

44,9o0.  Did  you  make  your  living  by  that,  or  was  that  a  pretence  for  covering  your 
real  business  ? — I  made  a  very  large  amount  of  money  out  of  that  sir,  more  than 
sufficient  to  live  upon. 

44.951.  I  want  to  learn  a  little  about  this  U.S.  and  Y.C.  You  told  us  yesterday  you 

were  high  up  in  the  military  organization  branch— I  understood  you  to  tell  us  so  ? _ 

Yes.  • 

44.952.  But  as  regards  the  civil  council  or  the  executive,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
use  the  right  expression,  that  you  were  not  a  member  of  that  ?— Of  the  Executive  body 
have  you  reference  to  ? 

44.953.  Yes  ? — No  ;  I  never  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council. 

44.954.  I  want  to  know  what  did  you  call  the  head  of  the  N.B.  ;  is  there  any 
designation  for  him  ? — Yes,  at  one  period  of  time  the  district  members  composed  the 
Executive  body.  At  another  time  the  number  of  six  composed  the  Executive  body,  at 
another  time  the  triangle. 

44.955.  That  was  the  name  for  it  ? — Yes.  Another  time  again  it  was  increased  to 
seven,  under  the  I.N.B.  of  1866. 

44.956.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  1886  you  mean,  do  you  not? — No,  it  was  larger  still 
in  1886  and  1888.  In  1886  and  1888  it  was  again  changed — increased  to  seven.  After 
the  Pittsburgh  Convention  of  1886,  and  again  changed  in  1888. 

44.957.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  5.ou  have  not  yet  answered  my  question.  Perhaps  it  was 
my  fault.  Was  there  any  designation  for  the  head  of  this  organisation  ?— Yes,  the 
executive  body. 

44,95s*.  No,  that  would  consist  of  several  as  I  understand? — That  was  the  name 
given  to  the  supreme  leaders. 

44.959.  Bat  was  there  no  one  person  who  corresponded  with  what  we  have  heard  in 
the  course  of  this  case  as  a  “centre”  or  “head  centre ”?— They  acted  collectively  in 
my  opinion. 

44.960.  Then  there  was  none  you  say  ? — They  chose  a  presiding  officer,  or  chairman 
of  the  Executive  body. 

44.961.  From  time  to  time  ? — From  time  to  time. 

44.962.  Then  I  am  to  take  it  from  you  there  was  no  one  who  would  correspond  with 
what  we  have  heard  described  in  connexion  with  Fenianism  and  other  stages  as  a  head 
centre  ? — No,  there  was  no  such  name  as  head  centre. 

41.963.  Or  any  corresponding  name? — Executive  body  or  executive  council. 

44.964.  Can  you  tell  me  of  your  own  knowledge  who  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Executive  of  the  organisation  now? — Yes. 

44.965.  Who  ? — I  submitted  the  official  list  yesterday. 

44.966.  Whom  do  you  say  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— Bradley,  of  Philadelphia. 

Patrick  Egan  is  the  first  name  on  the  list  of  the  Executive  to-dav,  of  Lincoln 
Nebraska.  J 

44.967.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I  voted  for  him  and  saw 
him  elected. 

44.968.  Who  before  that  ?— John  O’Meagher  Conder.  Luke  Dillon  was  another 
member  of  the  Executive. 

44.969.  I  think  you  told  us  that  yesterday.  But  who  was  the  head  ?  Can  you  tell 
us  if  there  was  any  particular  head  ? — Yes. 

44.970.  Who  was  the  head  ? — The  present  one? 
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44.971.  Yes  ? — I  think  they  elected  Mr.  Bradley  as  chairman  of  the  Executive 
body. 

44.972.  When  you  say  you  think,  you  do  not  seem  to  have  personal  knowledge  ? — I 
have  personal  knowledge. 

44.973.  Then  why  do  you  say  you  think  ? — I  have  given  the  whole  list. 

44.974.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  head,  and  you  say  you  think  they  elected 
Bradley  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  to  refresh  my  memory  with  the  list,  I  have  no  desire 
to  mystify  it. 

44.975.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  upon  it,  but  you  say  you  think  they  elected  Bradley  ? 
—Yes. 

44.976.  I  was  asking  you  about  your  own  knowledge  ? — My  knowledge  is  I  voted 
for  Mr.  Bradley. 

44.977.  Then  you  do  not  think  about  it,  you  know  you  did  ? — I  do  not  like  to  swear. 

I  might  commit  myself  and  forget.  I  am  pretty  positive. 

44.978.  You  mentioned  yesterday,  I  think,  the  numbers  of  this  brotherhood — T  will 
use  that  name  without  calling  it  V.C.  or  U.B. — at  some  period  or  some  periods.  What 
was  the  number  you  mentioned  yesterday  ? — At  an  early  date  it  averaged  from  11,000 
to  13,000. 

44.979.  In  1877,  about  11,500  you  said? — Yes. 

44.980.  And  it  got  as  high  as  13,000  ? — Much  higher, — 23,000. 

44.981.  When  was  that?  Do  you  recollect,  was  that  at  the  end  of  1881? — No,  a 
little  later  than  that. 

44.982.  The  beginning  of  1882  ? — Yes,  I  think  about  22,000  in  1882. 

***.  44,983.  Do  you  recollect  the  news  reaching  you  of  the  suppression  of  the  Land 

Lleague,  and  of  the  arrest  of  the  Irish  leaders  ? — Yes. 

44.984.  That  gave  a  great  impetus,  did  it  not,  to  the  organization  in  America  ? — 
The  first  arrest  in  1881,  do  you  mean  ? 

44.985.  Yes,  towards  the  end  of  1881  ? — Yes,  it  did  somewhat. 

44.986.  Did  not  the  highest  point  of  your  membership  occur  in  the  end  of  1881  and 
the  beginning  of  1882  ? — No. 

44.987.  When  do  you  say  it  was  ? — To-day.  It  is  always  increasing. 

44.988.  You  think  the  numbers  are  greater  to-day  than  they  were  even  then  ? — 
Yes,  my  reports  prove  it.  Reports  which  I  can  submit  to  you  will  prove  it. 

44.989.  Have  you  submitted  them  ?  Are  they  amongst  those  put  in  ? — That  is  not 
in  my  power  to  answer. 

44.990.  Why  ? — Because  I  am  not  presenting  this  case.  I  am  a  mere  witness. 

44.991.  I  am  asking  you,  do  the  reports  which  have  been  put  in  show  that  ? — No. 

44.992.  Then  you  have  reports  which  would  show  that,  have  you  ? — kes. 

44.993.  And  which  you  can  produce  to  the  Court  ? — I  can. 

44.994.  Reports  sent  over  from  time  to  time  to  Anderson  ? — Yes. 

44.995.  The  first  document  I  have  here  is  the  constitution  of  the  Y.C.  (that  is 
document  number  one)  in  1877  ? — Yes. 

44.996.  It  was  then  a  secret  society  ? — Yes. 

44.997.  Bound  by  a  secret  oath  ? — It  was. 

44.998.  And  except  the  members  of  the  society  who,  I  presume,  had  certain  signs  and 
pass-words,  the  ordinary  world  would  know  nothing  about  them  ? — The  ordinary  world 
would  know  nothing  about  them  excepting  through  the  public  name  and  knowing  the 
meetings — excepting  through  the  public  name  which  they  had  and  meeting  as  a  public 
society  by  a  public  name  at  a  public  hall. 

44.999.  You  mean  in  the  districts  where  they  were  strong,  they  belonged  to  some 
club  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — Either  strong  or  weak,  every  district,  every  camp 
was  compelled  to  be  known  by  a  public  name  only. 

45,000.  What  I  mean  is,  the  outside  public  would  know  them — to  take  your  own 
illustration  (I  think  you  gave  one,  at  Braidwood  I  think  it  was) — as  of  the  Emmet 
Club  ?— Yes. 

45,001.  They  would  be  known  to  the  outside  world  as  members  of  the  Emmet  Club  ? 
— Just  so. 

45,002.  To  one  another  they  would  be  known  as  members  of  the  secret  organisation  ? 
— Only  to  one  another. 
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45  0°3  And,  I  presume,  it  w°uld  fdlow  from  that  you  would  know,  by  the  way, 
whether  it  neoessanly  follows  and  will  tell  me,  would  any  person  who  was  not  prepared 
or  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths  of  the  secret  society  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Emmet  Club  ?  I  do  not  like  to  trouble  you,  but  I  would  like  to  have  that  question 


again. 


45,004.  Would  anyone  except  a  sworn  member  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
hmmet  Club  ?— He  became  a  sworn  member  as  soon  as  he  became  a  member. 

45,005.  That  is  another  way  of  answering  it.  You  mean  when  he  joined  the  Emmet 
Club  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  the  oath  ?— That  is  so. 

45,006.  Then  no  persons  were  eligible  except  members  of  this  organisation  ?— Of 
what  organisation  ?  ° 

45,007.  I  say  no  persons  were  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Emmet  Club  (I  am 
fo  lowing  that  concrete  illustration)  unless  they  became  members  of  the  U  B  ?— The 
Emmet  Club  was  the  concrete  organisation  itself  and  nothing  else 
45,008.  That  is  what  I  understand  ?  6 

{The  President  )  That  was  the  name  of  the  secret  organisation  ? 
nQCW  C.  Bussell )  Yes,  the  public  name  of  the  secret  organisation.  That  1  understand 

45,009.  Now  you  have  handed  in  a  document  which  is  endorsed— I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  m  your  writing— “  John  Devoy’s  report  to  1888  Convention  as  envoy  ”  ? 

v0rld  hkevy  aSk  7°U  ??uf  John  Dev°y  in  Passing-  Is  he  a  member  of 
the  U.B.  or  V.O.,  or  whatever  name  it  is  known  bv  now2 _ Yes 

45,011.  He  is?— Yes.  J  ’ 

45,012.  Have  you  known  him  as  such'?— For  years 

the^JconvrneZreC8Etly?_Ye8’  1  **  *  brother  deleSate  at 

45,014.  When  ?— The  month  of  June  1888. 

45,015.  Where  ? — Chicago,  Illinois. 

45,016.  What  is  John  Devoy  ?— Professionally  ? 

Hebafbee^ajourSt"1134  "  P°8i*i0n-  H°W  d°es  he  bis  livelihood  ?- 

45,018.  What  paper?— Years  ago  he  was  telegraph  editor  of  the  “New  York 
“  IrTsh  Natfi  ’,F  ^  ’  m  C°mpany  Wlth  others,  he  was  editing  a  paper  known  as  the 

that5’019’  Aft6r  that  ?~He  WaS  lecturin°  thr°ngli  the  country,  subsisting  in  part  upon 

■  45,020.  Upon  the  proceeds  of  lectures  ?— He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  politics— 
what  I  would  term  an  Irish  professional  politician.  ^  politics 

45,021.  In  America  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

cou]d°not  sly.*16  COnneoted  with  j°urnalism  now  or  not  ?-To  my  own  knowledge  I 

45,023.  I  will  not  trouble  to  read  that  because  it  has  already  been  read  -  that 
is  conversant  with  the  state  of  Fenianism  or  I.K.B.  in  Ireland  in  1879-80  «_Yw 
that  appertains  to  that  entirely.  ’ 

45,024.  I  need  not  trouble  you ;  we  can  see  that  for  ourselves.  These  printed 

Convention  rfJhTv  <T w”*  .  Proceedings  of  the  9th  cVertl 

S  ihe  exact  numbeJ  CTe  °(  ^  We  no  means  of  nscer- 

ance'of  ^helr^hd^eeretary^probabiy.  b“3i™88?-Tte  ^ive  »ody,  with  the  assist- 
45,026.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — No. 

4.i,027  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  this  in  passing.  You  have  suggested  rather 
than  stated  m  your  evidence  that  this  U.B.  had  to  do,  for  instance,  with  Gallagher 

at  wbicb 

45,028.  You  yourself  took  part  in  it? — Yes. 

45,029.  And  advised  it  ?  I  did  not  deem  myself  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
-Sgestions,  or  to  put  myself  too  forward  in  such  matters. 

objection.  BUt  y°U  aPPear  t0  haVG  advi8ed  {t  and  coinci(Icd  with  it  ? — I  offered  no 
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soon  as  tho 


45  031.  Then  you  were  assenting  to  it?— In  convention. 

45  032.  And  gave  information  at  once,  did  you  .  Immediately  ,  as 

fir45°03P3O1  DM1' ^o^knowf  ancf'do  you  suggest  you  knew,  Gallagher  was  the  agent  in 
the  one  case  and  Mackay  Lomasney  in  the  other  ?-I  have  written  many  times 

re45C034g Pray  Attend  to  what  I  am  asking  you  Do  you  suggest  that  you 
knew  at  the  time  that  each  of  these  were  individuals  selected  ?— Before  they  were 

Se 45^035.  Yes?— I  would  not  like  to  take  the  credit  of  having  given  the  first 

111 45^36° Did  you  know  when  they  were  selected ? — The  actual  time  no. 

45’o37.  Did  you  know  after  they  had  been  selected  ?  Yes. 

4A038.  You  knew  that  they  had  been  selected.  You  knew  the  persons  ?- 

I  did.  ^  ..  , 

45,039.  You  were  able  to  describe  them  ? — Personally  i 
45040.  Yes,  able  to  describe  them  personally  ?  Yes. 

45^041.  You  knew  when  they  left  the  country?  — The  exact  date,  no. 

45  042.  Well,  approximately  ? — Yes.  ,  AT  .  • 

45,043.  I  suppose  you  had  persons  in  your  pay  helping  you  in  this  business  .  Not  in 

my  pay. 

45  044  Well,  in  your  service,  I  will  say  ? — I  had  friends.  .  . 

45  045.'  I  will  call  your  attention  presently  to  some  of  these  in  more  detail  What 
s  that  will  yon  tell  me  (handing  a  document  to  witness)- .the  long  printed  slip  ?  I  do 
TlTli  to  tell  me  what  the  contents  of  it  are.  I  can  read  that.  Do  you  say 
thatTs  an  official  thing  ?-Yes,  this  is  a  document  emanating  from  the  Executive 

h°%'hP  Attornev-General.)  That  copy  is  one  which  we  handed  to  Sir  Charles  Russell 
when  the  document  was  being  read,  and  it  was  handed  to  help  the  shorthand  writer. 

It  is  nothing  produced  by  this  witness.  .  ,  , .  i 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  I  am  sure  my  learned  friend  will  see  at  once  he  is  entl^e  J 
mistaken.  So  far  from  my  having  a  copy  handed  to  me,  my  learned  friend  was  good 

enough  ail  through  to  hand  me  the  original. 

(The  Secretary.)  Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  This  is  handed  to  the  shorthand  writer. 

( The  President.)  Mr.  Cunynghame  says  that  was  only  handed  m  to  help  the  shorthand 
writer. 

writing]oiietheamar0gh  “  This  print  is  defective  in  some 

^{TlTslcretary.)  That  was  put  because  it  is  so.  I  think  it  is  my  own;  I  should  be 
able  to  recognise  it  if  you  would  hand  it  me.  It  was  directions  only  to  the  printer  in 

printing  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  ought  not  to  be  attached. 

{The  Secretary.)  It  was  put  on  for  the  printer,  and  ought  not  to  be  attached.  It 

0U?5  04M  notice6,  Mu  Beach,  that  this  document  of  19th  April  1880, 

which  is  No  5,  is  complete,  beginning  on  page  1,  and  going  on  consecutively  to  page  12, 
„nd  consisting  merely  of  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  circular  addressed  to  you 
as  a  member— as  Senior  Guardian,  I  think  you  said  ?-I  do  not  know  what  answer  to 

^^None  at  all  except  your  assent.  You  follow  that  that  is  so,  I  suppose  ?  I 

rln  nnt  follow  anything  of  the  kind  without  I  examine  it.  .  v  , 

45  048  Look  at  it  and  see.  I  want  to  take  it  from  you  that  that  is  so.  You  nee 
not  trouble  yourself  so  much  about  it.  It  is  merely  to  found  a  question  which  is 
obvious  That  begins  with  page  1,  and  goes  consecutively  to  die  end,  and  is  solely  a 
copy  of  what  purports  to  be  a  circular  which  you  as  senior  guardian  received  .  Th 

in  n  mnv  of  til©  circular  I  recoil  cd.  .  ..  ,  .  9 

45  049  Did  a  covering  letter  accompany  it  ?— From  those  head-quarters  to  me  . 
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45,050.  From  you  to  Mr.  Anderson  when  you  forwarded  it  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
probable.  1  could  not  state.  If  that  was  all  the  information  at  the  time  I  mio-ht 
have  sent  it  separately.  ’ 

45,051 .  Have  you  got  the  covering  letter  amongst  the  documents  handed  to  vou  bv 
Mr.  Anderson  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  one.  J  J 

45, 052.  Have  you  asked  to  see  ?— I  have  not.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
one.  if  .it  was  all  the  information  I  had  to  send  at  the  time,  it  very  likely  might  go 

45,053.  You  were  understood  to  say  this  yesterday  (if  you  wish  to  correct  it  prav 
do).  But  you  were  understood  to  say  yesterday  (I  will  not  say  that  your  word  was 
“  invariably,  but  “  generally  ”  I  think  was  the  substance  of  what  was  said)  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  covering  letter  ? — Generally  ;  that  is  the  truth. 

45,054.  Have  you  examined  to  see  whether  there  was  in  the  bundle  of  documents 
handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Anderson  a  covering  letter  to  that  circular  ? — I  have  not 
45,055.  You  can  look,  I  presume,  to  see? — Yes. 

45,056.  Or  you  can  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Auderson  to  see  whether  he  has  it  but 
has  not  handed  it  to  you  in  that  bundle  ? — I  can.  ’ 

45,057.  I  ask  you,  because  there  is  an  important  passage  in  that  document  It  is 
this : — 

“  Whe?  Lan(? .  Leagm*  are  formed,  or  any  other  public  movements  are 
organized  m  which  members  of  the  V.C.  can  conscientiously  participate,  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  the  control  of  these  movements  or  or^aniza- 
“  Lons  by  members  of  the  Y.C.  A  few  of  our  good  men  working  in  concert  can 
always  manage  to  secure  this  control.  Lest  these  organizations _ ” 

That  is  the  Land  Leagues.  You  Understand  that,  do  not  you  ? — I  am  not  interpreting 

45,058  I  am  asking  you,  sir,  do  you  understand  that  to  refer  to  the  Land  Leagues? 
He  kind  enough  to  read  the  passage  again,  and  I  will  answer  vou 
45,059.  Be  good  enough  to  attend  * 

“  Lest  these  organizations  may  at  any  time  prove  dangerous  rather  than 
„  assistants  to  our  work,  we  should  so  secure  the  control  of  their  management 
as  to  be  able  to  disband  them  if  they  should  ever  become  necessary.” 

That  referred  to  the  open  movement,  the  Land  League  at  that  time 
45,060.  And  did  you  understand  when  it  speaks  of  these  organizations  provino- 
dangerous  that  that  meant,  that  the  members  of  the  U.B.  would  fear  that  the  succes°s 
I  did  ^an<^  League  open  movement  would  weaken  their  own  forces  ?-In  one  sense 

45,061.  Was  there  any  other  sense  than  that  ? — Yes. 

45,062.  What  was  it  ?— Among  the  revolutionary_party  or  the  extremists  they  had 
at  that  fame  no  confidence,  or  very  httle  confidence,  among  a  very  large  portion  of 
them,  that  the  Land  League  went  far  enough.  J  &  P 

45,063  Quite  ;  very  well.  Then  “  proving  dangerous  ”  means  that  by  withdrawing 
support  to  the  open  movement,  it  might  withdraw  support  from  the  secret  movement  ' 
— Yes,  1  am  willing  to  put  it  in  that  way. 

45,064  You  are  willing  to  put  it  in  that  way.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying 

1  “  T1' ll™»  t0  Put,  ln  that  way  ?— Because  I  believe  there  are  other  causes 
4o,06o.  But  why  do  you  say  you  are  willing  to  put  it  that  way  ?  Do  vou  recollect 
you  are  a  witness  on  your  oath  to  speak  the  truth  ?— Because  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons,  but  not  the  sole  reason 

45,066.  What  is  the  other  reason  ?-As  I  stated  before,  there  was  a  feeling  existing 
at  the  time  against  the  League  and  the  leaders  of  the  League,  believing  that  theV  Hid 

no!  go  far  enough  ;  they  were  Tfdrwmteirt  with  the  diSands  of  the  leaders  of  the 
League  at  that  time. 

45, 067.  Were  there  even  amongst  your  confederates  and  amongst  the  members 

<4  this  secret  organisation  two  parties,  one  more  extreme  than  the  other? _ At  that 

date  no— all  in  unison.  There  was  only  one  party  at  that  time.  Individually  there 
vas^a  diversity  of  opinion  m  the  organisation.  ■' 

45,068.  Does  that  mean  that  some  were  more  extreme  than  others,  or  what  ? _ There 

were  many  in  the  organisation  who  had  a  different  opinion  so  far  as  the 
movement  is  concerned  than  others  had. 

/  5S69C. — Ev.  48.  B 
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45,069.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  that  means.  Does  that  mean  that  some  were 

disposed  to  favour  the  open  movement  ?  Yes. 

45  070.  And  that  some  were  deadly  averse  to  it  ?  les.  . 

45  071  Will  you  be  good'  enough  to  see  if  you  have  the  covering  letter  of  that  in 
your’  papers,  or  can  get  it  ?— Excuse  me,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  my  number  to 

facilitate  that  ?  .  ,  T  ,  • 

45,072.  This  is  B.  No.  40.  That  is  your  number.  At  least,  I  presume  that  is  your 

umber  ^ 

nU45,072n.  ( The  President.)  He  had  better  look  for  it  himself  and  see  what  it  is  he 

wants  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  number.  .  .  . 

45  073.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Now,  so  much  as  regards  divergence  of  opinion  m  reference 

to  the  Land  League.  Were  there  two  parties  in  this  body  as  to  the  question  of 

outrage  ? — No,  unanimous.  .  . 

45  074.  From  what  date  ?— From  the  Convention  of  1881  m  Chicago. 

45  075  We  have  not  yet  got  to  1881  ;  1880  I  am  asking  you  about  at  present .  Of 
my  own  knowledge  I  could  not  say  that  the  organisation  was  unanimous,  as  it  was  not 

contemplated  at  that  date,  I  believe.  . 

45  076  Then  what  you  mean  to  convey  is,  that  you  date  the  agreement  upon  ttns 
policy  of ’outrage,  if  I  may  dignify  it  by  that  name,  from  your  secret  convention  ot 

45,077.  And  that  was  in  what  time  in  1881  ?  I  do  not  for  the  moment  recall  it  ? 

Auo-ust  1881,  1  believe.  .  „  ,  n 

~  4T(T7^'  YnTs  tfieFiTat  that  time  any  question  of  the  organisation  of  any  other  revo¬ 
lutionary  body,  in  1880  ?— So  far  as  our  own  organisation  was  concerned  1  have  a 

knowledge  that  therp  was  another  one.  .  ,  • 

45,079  What  was  that  other  one  ?— My  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  organisation 

of  a  body  under  the  leadership  of  O’ Donovan  Rossa  I  refer  to.  _ 

45  080.  When  did  O’ Donovan  Rossa,  according  to  your  opinion,  cease  to  be  any 
important  factor  in  this  wretched  movement  ?— He  commenced  to  be  a  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  immediately  following  the  Wickesbarre  Convention  of  1879. 

45,081.  What  date  in  1879  was  the  Wickesbarre  Convention  ?— 1  think  it  was  in 

45  082.  And  after  that  his  power  waned  away  ? — It  did  in  that  organisation. 

45,083.  I  am  talking  of  that  organisation.  Do  you  suggest  that  he  set  up  another, 

or  did  he  ? — I  say  that  he  did.  .  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  , 

45,084.  Dating  from  what  date  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  date,  not  belong- 

45  085  Can  you  fix  the  date  at  which  O’Donovan  Rossa  was  expelled  from  your 
organisation  ? — At  this  moment,  no.  I  can  furnish  you  with  the  date  if  you  desire. 

45,086.  About  the  time  will  do  for  this  purpose.-  Do  you  know  that  it  was,  at  all 
events,  before  the  circular  I  have  been  calling  your  attention  to  -After. 

45,087.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  circular  of  the  19th  April  1880.  Was  it 

45,088.  Are  you  clear  it  was  after? — Yes;  he  was  tried  and  expelled  after  our 

Convention  of  1881,  in  fact.  .  . 

45,089.  I  will  read  you  this  passage  in  this  same  circular.  . 

(The  President.)  My  recollection  is  he  said  yesterday  he  was  expelled  m  1882. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  thinks  now,  I  understand  him  to  say,  it  was  m  1881. 

( The  President.)  It  was  after  1881  he  says  now.  _  .  ,  M  . 

(Sir  G  Russell  )  Yes,  I  will  call  attention  to  this  circular.  This  circular  states  At 
“  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Y.  C.  (this  is  in  the  circular  of  April  19th  1880),  a  resolution 
“  was  adopted  expelling  Mr.  Rossa  from  the  V.C.,  on  account  of  his  said  actions. 

How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  statement  ?— Kindly  give  me  the  date  of  that 

C1I4509b.  The  19th  April  1880  ?— That  is  the  truth  if  it  so  states.  My  recollection 
of  the  matter  was,  that  I  received  notice  of  his  expulsion  either  m  the  beginning  o 

1882  or  late  in  1881.  .  f 

45,091.  1  now  call  your  attention  to  the  circular  which  you  say  is  a  copy  ot  a 

genuine  circular  ?— That  states  the  truth  Tf  if  states 

6  45,092.  Then,  he  must  have  been  expelled  prior  to  April  of  1880  .—It  it  so  states 
there,  yes. 
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45,093.  Do  you  wish,  me  to  hand  you  the  original  ? — I  will  take  your  word  for  it, 
Sir  Charles. 

45,094.  Then  you  say  at  this  time  there  was  no  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
of  outrage  ?— No  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  outrages  when  it  was 
introduced. 

45,095.  When  do  you  say  that  policy  of  outrage  was  first  put  in  active  practice  from 
your  own  knowledge  ? — After  the  Convention  of  1881. 

45,096.  Which  was,  I  think  you  said,  August  1881  ?— August  1881.  I  make 
reference  now  to  the  outrages  of  my  organisation  alone,  mind. 

.  45,097.  I  am  talking  of  that.  When  did  this  secret  organisation  take  to  printing  its 
circulars,  instead  of  having  them  written  ? — Extending  over  the  whole  period  of°my 
connexion  with  the  organisation.  "  J 

45,098.  Will  you  just  look  at  this  again.  It  is  numbered  9,  dated  March  1881. 
Just  take  that  in  your  hand.  Can  you  recall  whether  there  was  a  coverino-  letter 
accompanying  that  document  ? — I  cannot,  in  any  case,  at  this  time. 

.  45,099.  Did  you  look  at  this  sufficiently  to  recognise  whether  you  considered  it  an 
important  one  or  not  ? — I  did  not  look  over  it. 

Yet^I  do  L°°k  at  ^  n°W’  anCl  tel1  me  wlietlier  y°u  tllink  it;  is  an  important  one  ? _ 

( The  President.)  How  does  it  begin  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  By  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Y.C. 

45,101.  You  think  it  is  an  important  one  ? — Yes. 

D°  you  think  there  was  a  covering  letter  accompanying-  it  ?—  I  think  it  is 
very  likely. 

45,103.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  a  note  of  that  and  get  it  ?— What  number 
is  that  ? 

,,  is,n0  ietter  to  ti3is’  but  it  is  the  same  series  of  numbers  apparently, 

lNo.  70.  I  he  number  I  am  giving  the  witness  is  a  pencil  number. 

(The  President.)  You  had  better  look  at  it  yourself,  and  identify  it. 

No.  70,  that  is  my  figure. 

^’i^u  ^rlV  Ft  ^usse^' )  At  that  time  did  you  yourself,  from  your  own  observation, 

regard  the  Land  League  movement  in  America  as  having  made  great  progress  2 _ Ud 

to  what  date  ?  r  &  *  F 

45.106.  The  date  I  am  giving  you,  March  1881  ?— No,  it  had  not  made  great- 

progress.  i..— ...  ■  .  .  a  _ 

45.107.  In  America  I  mean  ? — In  America. 

45.108.  You  say  it  had  not  ? — It  had  not. 

45.109.  Did  you  form  the  opinion  that  it  was  likely  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  your 
own  organisation  ? — I  did  not  personally. 

40.110.  Or  was  that  opinion,  so  far  as  you  could  judge,  entertained  by  persons  with 
whom  y ou  were  apparently  acting?— To  some  extent,  yes. 

Amf;LaiiFro^ai88rtodl°886OU  “7  ““  ^  Le“RU6  WaS  a‘  itS  greate8t  Power  in 

Note’mbe'r  1  ““  g‘Ving  J0U  “  Marcl1  1881  ?— DatinS  from  the  Convention  of 

45.1 13.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  this  description  of  the  Land  League 

«  rvr!erica'  wtetlier  y°u  would  agree  with  it:  “  From  the  skirmishers  of 

„  C  llonovan  Rossa  s  stamp,  who  hope  to  make  the  Irish  Land  League  subservient  to 
them  own  ends,  up  to  the  president  of  the  Land  League  in  America,  Mr.  Collins,  a 
..  ‘toogLtful  and  intelligent  lawyer  in  Boston  City,  from  the  miner  to  the  merchant 
all  contribute  their  money  to  one  common  idea,  namely,  to  that  of  obtaining,  at  the 

4S  7Ter/  leasfc  tor  ttieir  natiye  country,  the  same  privileges  which  each  State  in  the 
Union  possesses  in  relation  to  the  Central  American  Government.”  Would  that  or 
would  that  not  be  according  to  your  view  a  fair  description  of  the  Land  League  of 
America  .—I  would  answer  you  if  I  could.  I  could  not  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
passage.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  description  really.  1 

40.114.  Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  circular.  “  In  making  this  call  ” 

t  at  is  to  say,  that  money  was  pressitigly  needed,  money  was  generally  the  subject,’ I 
notice,  of  these  circulars  ? — It  was.  J  J  ’ 

u  45,115.  “  In  making  this  call,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  address  a  few  words  of  warning 
and  counsel  to  you,  which  we  hope  will  receive  your  most  earnest  attention  and 
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“  consideration.”  Then  I  skip  a  couple  of  sentences:  “A  serious  danger  menances 
“  us  and  calls  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  ;  once  warned  of  it,  and  the  remedy 
“  will  depend  largely  on  the  good  sense,  prudence,  and  tact,  shown  by  members  of  the 
“  Y.C.  locally  in  meeting  it.  This  danger  comes  from  the  Land  League,  though  not, 

“  we  think,  fairly  chargeable  to  the  leaders  of  that  movement  as  a  body.  At  the  late 
“  Land  League  convention  a  party  was  organised,  and  is  now  actively  at  work  inside 
“  that  organisation,  with  the  object  of  gradually  sapping  the  foundations  of  our 
“  organisation,  and  building  up  a  power  capable  of  crushing  out  the  revolutionary 
“  spirit,  while  ostensibly  working  for  Ireland.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  fact 
“  from  tried  and  trusted  members  of  the  Y.C.  who  were  present,  and  have  since 
“  followed  the  drift  of  events.  \A  crusade  against  secret  societies  has  been  commenced, 

“  and  a  spirit  of  undisguised  hostility,  fostered  by  men  expelled  from  our  ranksYor 
“  various  causes,  is  manifested  in  various  quarters  simultaneously.”  Do  you  agree 
with  those  statements  ? — Yes. 

45.116.  Was  the  Convention  there  referred  to,  the  Convention  of  the  Land  League, 
which  had  taken  place  at  Buffalo  in  January  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

45.117.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  present  at  that  Convention  ? — I  was  not,  I 
was  in  this  country. 

45.118.  I  would  like  to  read  one  other  passage  :  “  That  this  is  only  a  prelude  to 
“  attacks  of  a  more  vigorous  and  insiduous  nature,  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  there  is  the 
“  best  reason  to  believe.  The  ground  is  being  prepared  now,  and  certain  rumoured 
“  alliances  and  tendencies  of  indivuals  point  to  an  effort  to  covert  the  land  movement 
“  into  a  mere  old  fashioned  Whig’s  agitation,  with  a  strong  anti-national  policy,  as  soon 
“  as  the  so-called  extreme  leaders  are  safely  lodged  in  prison  ”  Who  were  the  extreme 
leaders,  or  whom  did  you  understand  to  be  the  extreme  leaders  there  referred  to  ? — In 
the  Land  League  at  that  time  ? 

45.119.  Yes? — That  refers  to  this  side  of  the  water;  certainly,  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
party. 

45.120.  Then  you  think  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  were  there  referred  to  as  the 
so-called  extreme  leaders :  extreme  is  underlained,  and  printed  in  italics ;  you  under¬ 
stood  that  to  refer  to  them  ? — If  it  is  the  extreme  leaders  of  the  open  movement 
referred  to  there. 

45.121.  I  am  not  disputing  what  you  say.  I  only  want  to  see  that  I  rightly  under¬ 
stood  you.  “  Now  the  V.C.,  as  an  organisation,  has  never  gone  into  the  Land  League, 

“  but  its  members  have  been,  from  the  first,  the  most  active  workers  in  that  move- 
“  ment,  and  have  contributed  heavily  to  its  support.  The  time  is  fast  approaching 
“  when  we  must  act  as  one  man,  and  our  only  guide  must  be  the  interests  of  the  V.C. 

“  We  must  know  exactly  what  we  are  doing,  and  whither  we  are  tending.  The 
*«  interess  of  the  Y.C.  we  recognise  as  those  of  Ireland.  The  energies  of  our  members, 

“  their  enthusiasm,  and  their  money  must  not  be  used  to  crush  the  J.S.C.”  That  is 
the  I.R.B.  ? — Yes. 

45.122.  “And  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  Y.C.  No  specious  pretexts  or  appeals  to 
“  our  feelings  must  be  allowed  to  cloud  our  reason.  We  have  hesitated  sometime 
“  about  resuming  the  responsibility  of  offering  this  advice,  but  every  day  brings  forth 
“  fresh  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  views,  and  we  should  be  failing  in  our  duty 
“  if  we  neglected  to  warn  you.  We  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  take  prompt 
“  measures  of  precaution.  Our  members  and  their  friends  predominate  in  a  very  large 
“  number  of  the  branches  of  the  Land  League.  Ecery  effort  shall  be  made  to  retain  the 
“  money  in  the  local  branches  until  the  F.G.  can  meet,  and  after  considering  all  the  facts, 

_  “  decide  upon  what  course  should  be  adopted  towards  the  League  injuture.’  ■  N6w,~T* 
simply  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  that ;  that  points  to  the  fact,  does  it  not, 
that  members  of  the  Land  League  who  were  also  members  of  the  U.B.,  were  sending 
their  Land  League  contributions  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  ? — Previous  to 
that  they  were,  and  to  the  “  Irish  World  not  altogether. 

45.123.  Not  altogether  to  the  treasurer,  but  to  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  through  him 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

45.124.  Partly  direct  and  partly  by  sending  it  to  a  public  paper  where  the  receipt  of 
it  was  announced  ? — Yes. 

45.125.  And  what  you  understand  this  circular  to  be  warning  the  members  of  the 
U.B.  is,  continuing  that  course  ?— Yes. 


[ Continued . 

45,126.  And  suggesting  an  alternative,  of  course,  namely,  that  any  contribution* 
which  they  thought  fit  to  make  to  the  Land  League  should  be  retained  in  tho  In  ? 
branch  until  the  Executive  branch  of  the  U.B.  determined  what  should  be  done  wUh 
them  ? — \es,  had  a  better  understanding,  certainly  Wlt  1 

(f?- Attoney-Oimeral.)  The  local  branch  of  the  Land  League. 

•  +1  ’  r7'  i  i  /T  G‘^usseU‘)  That  it  should  be  retained  in  the  local  branch  that  is  to  sav 
m  the  local  branch,  as  the  Attorney-Genehal  properly  sug-o-ests  of  the  Tand  T 

n  other  words,  to  put  it  shortly,  yok  will  recokuL  LI  a  true  description  that^he 
IJ.B.  was  endeavouring  to  get  hold  of  and  control  the  disposition  of  funds  intended  to 
b  .CK0?oolbUAtel t0  the  Land  LeaSue  ?~For  the  being,  yes.  intended  to 

45.128.  And  you  would  understand  also  the  wider  miroosp  would  tmn  tw  +i  *. 
members  of  the  U.B  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  s3  mov^fnfwere  to  ^0^ 
members  of  the  Land  League,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  a  potential  position  in  the  Land 
League,  m  order  to  control  its  movements  in  the  direction  of  the  U.B.  movemenH- 

45.129.  In  fact  to  try  and  capture  the  Land  League? _ Direct  it  so  far  a* 

orgamsatmn^n  that  side  of > the  water  was  concerned,  and  probably  this  side,  too.  ‘ 

UMo?‘  T  the  show’  1  *hlnk»  iS  an  American  expression  ?— It  is,  sir 

+im,  *1  J0Ur  exPression  was  more  expressive  than  either  “  run  the  oro-anisa- 

1  4 a  1  a 9  Yw’i]hey  Wer?i  detern?med  t0  run  the  organisation,  and  did. 

4d,182.  Vv ell,  we  will  see  that  presently  how  I  go  on  mv  T.nrda  T 

separately  through  the  Land  League  conventions  -  it  will  be  going  hank 

same  period  of  time,  but  I  think  ifc°will  be  useful  to  follow  the  ftZ  in  otle/ci  b* 

circular  produced  by  the  witness.  You  have  produced  one  panei  Ve  I  me  f  ?T  th® 

fimdVof3^^!!.^!^— I0thmk<yoCu<areliif  errim  ^Ch'f  ^  n,  ^  f  p<ftio”  of  ‘h“ 
more  than  one  which  alludes  to  funds  6  Pla°ed  “  eTldecce 

proporrion^of^h^^unds^  o^tbe^UR  “V?-  hT  produced  °n0  wW<*  ^tes  to  a 

:  zifrZSizz 

*4-  p" L  -TESft  ^adTyol  “rind  me  of  it 
Ztdate?  PU1'POrting  t0  deal  Wlth  the  U-B-  f  any  other  than  this  ?— it 

m!35i»A‘  anydate  -tS*  *°  thi8  Col'rt-  no'  1  “n  do  so. 

[Ihe  Attorney. General.)  There  are  severel  documents  out  in  •  a™ 

them  presentiy  with  a  number  of  references  to  the  U.B  fund  ’  7  commg  to 

(Mr  0  Russell.)  I  am  not  talking  of  references. 

g-ejafafu  <-*• 

a  asafss.'xjsasrf 1  -  “•  *•* 

Attorney-General  )  I  do  not  think  they  are  all  set  out 

inlir?r-  ? - the ^ 

nT5bH7  HU‘  ^  5th  °188ie  ^ 

fr'Rl'  Y-f  ?~TT.at  is  the  on,y  acnount  I  put  in. 

Si,  T°hl  U.B1  fVnd.Cribe  to  "»a‘  f™d  * 

(Mr.  Reid.)  It  is  called  "  Notes  on  Skirmishin <r  Fn.-.l  ”  , i  .  ■  , . 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  It  is  at  page  2584,  my  IS  ?  “ie  D°te  °n  >*• 

from  ?— ]  St  m^eS  ***  1  W8Dt  *°  3sk  **  “  '-‘'ere  did  you  got  that 
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45.141.  That  I  gathered  you  swore  to.  Where  did  you  get  it  from,  was  my 

question  ? — In  London  now,  sir  ?  rraroort  to  set  out  here  a  number  of 

45.142.  No  ;  where  did  you  get  if  P”P°  *  t‘e  fi(,ures  from  ?_Took  them 

figures  of  receipts  a"d  ®xpe“  b* ’  cfiairmau  of  the  committee,  who  reported  on  the 
down  as  they  were  read  out  by  the  in  convention. 

S I £irm  is  i n g  u n  account  of  this  list  circularised  1— No,  sir,  too  secret. 

45.143.  then  there  was  i  t  j  may  take  it,  circulated  amongst  your 

memb\tt'?-No,  *r!ro6nly  in  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  Convention,  to  their 

respective  camps ;  thmk  that  was  accompanied  by  any  covering 

,  ,5’f,  1m  not  bother  Vr  X  know  that  that  is  not  the  whole  of  my  report 

Sl46  Did  you  noticeythe  rest  of  it  1— It  dealt  purely  with  this  Convention-a 

“dW^You'have  got  it,  have  you  ?-Yes,  I  have  my  whole  report  of  that 

C045in48°nwm  you  be  good  enough  to  take  a  note  of  the  number  it  is  No.  83.  (The 
mtnelsdidV)  The  next  is  No.  13  of  Mr.  Cunynghames  numbers.  No. 

eS(Tlu  Attorney-General.)  Kindly  give  the  date  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  the  1st  September  1881. 

please,  and  hand  them 

ba45,tla  Y^°simpUlydlook  2  it, tat  tZl  htvVdone  so.  ( Witness  handed  them 
45)151.  Do  you  observe  that  this  is  paged  in  the  margin,  and  the  first  page  is  No.  2  ? 
152  T|ojd  enough  to  take  a  note  of  that.it  is  No.  90,  and  get  the  covering 

I  think^hat'is  t&F  Mrst  page  isNo,  1,  the 

““sTsfit  generally  is  so,  but  No.  1  is  not  there.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to 
thatt-I  beg  your  patdon.  No.  1  is  the  front  page. 

S.  St-ottNottfhe8  corner  ?-Not  of  the  front  page.  No.  2  is  in 
the  corner  of  the  second  page. 

tmAUm^-Gmlal)yis  it  the  right-hand  corner  or  the  left  hand  corner? 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  ^^^ZThanded  ^  ^  ,, 

?  —  »•  — “  No- 2 

sTFrus^T)  You" hale  made  an  observation,  do  you  not  see  No. 1  on 
that  ’one  aid  No.  "he  n\xt  page,  that  is  the  19th  April  1880  1-Yes.  I  see  No.  1 
on  the  front  page  of  that,  and  No  2  on  the  second. 

JsFsmryfa^T)’^  Lords,  the  witness  was  right  as  to  the  last ;  number  2  is  on 

the  second  page.  . 

(Sir  G.  Russell d  He  was. quite  right. 

(The  President.)  Is  there  no  number  on  the  first  p  g  • 

)n-  p  Tfueepll}  No  there  is  no  number  on  the  nrst  page.  ,  .  7 

ctt^  No;  two  were 

together  I  saw  No.  2  through  the  first  page. 

1m5“^  i3)WiUayou  endeavour  to  see,  please,  whether  there  was  any 
covering  letter  to  that  ?— To  the  last  one  handed  me  . 
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45.160.  No,  number  90? — I  have  number  90. 

45,160a.  I  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  21st  November  1881.  I  am  taking  this 
a  little  out  of  order  now  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Give  us  the  court  number,  please  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell .)  Fifteen.  There  is  no  number  of  this  gentleman  on  that  at  all. 

( The  President.)  For  the  convenience  of  reference  let  it  be  noted  that  it  is  on 
page  2,559. 

45.161.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  “  It  is  the  desire  of  the  F.C.”  (executive  body)  “  that  as 
“  many  members  of  the  Y.C.  as  can  possibly  attend  the  Irish  National  Convention  at 
“  Chicago,  30th  November  1881,  will  do  so  without  entailing  any  expense  on  the 
“  organisation.”  That  meant  without  entailing  expense  on  the  Y.C.  organisation  ? — 

Yes. 

45.162.  In  other  words,  they  were  to  put  the  cost  of  their  attendance  as  far  as  they 
could,  on  to  the  Land  League — that  is  what  it  meant  ?— Not  on  the  “  V.C.” 

45.163.  On  the  Land  League  and  not  on  the  “  Y.C.”  ;  that  is  what  I  understand  ? — 
I  do  not  say  on  the  Land  League.  There  were  other  ways  that  they  did  it. 

45.164.  Do  you  mean  paid  them  themselves,  or  how  ? — Sometimes  there  were  other 
ways  yet. 

45.165.  What  other  ways;  I  do  not  want  any  mystery  if  we  can  avoid  it? — By 
securing  an  election  of  a  member  of  the  “  Y.C.”  or  other  benevolent  society  or  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  or  other  organisation. 

45.166.  That  is  to  say  a  society  which  had  a  right  to  send  a  delegate  might  be 
made  use  of  to  elect  a  member  of  the  Y.C.  as  its  delegate  ? — Yes. 

45.167.  Or  in  other  cases  by  getting  men  who  were  members  of  the  Land  League — 
and  some  of  them  and  many  of  them,  if  you  wish,  were  members  of  the  Y.C. — to  select 
one  of  the  V.C.  body  as  the  delegate  for  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

45.168.  I  quite  follow  that,  and  in  that  way  to  save  the  Y.  C.  fund  ? — Yes. 

45.169.  But  to  use  their  power,  when  they  got  the  Land  League,  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  Land  League,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  Y.C.  ? — Both. 

45.170.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  of  the  least  moment, 
that  there  is  no  number  of  your  own  on  this  document,  how  does  that  arise  ?  I  will 
not  be  positive,  but  none  that  I  can  see? — I  will  try  and  explain.  [ Taking r  the 
document .]  Excuse  me,  Sir  Charles,  this  is  not  a  document  of  mine.  This  is  the 
original  from  the  district  member  of  the  F.C.  It  was  personally  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

45.171.  Does  that  mean  you  did  not  number  any  originals  ? — I  do  not  think  you 
will  find  any  number  on  any  original  documents. 

45.172.  Is  that  what  you  mean  as  the  explanation,  that  where  they  were  merely 
copies  you  numbered  them,  but  where  they  were  originals  you  did  not  number  them. 
Is  not  that  what  you  wish  to  convey? — I  do  not  wish  to  convey  anything  of  the  kind, 
because  if  you  find  a  number  on  the  original,  you  would  be  inclined  to  think  I  had 
intentionally  told  you  a  lie.  To  my  belief,  I  never  numbered  an  original  circular ;  this 
is  an  original. 

45.173.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say.  I  call  attention  to  the  next 
paragraph,  “  You  will  therefore  make  every  effort  to  get  the  members  of  the  V.C. 
“  elected  as  delegates  from  any  Irish  society  that  may  have  an  existence  in  your 
“  neighbourhood,  whether  it  be  as  representatives  of  the  Land  League  Club,  the 
“  A.O.H.”  That  is  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians? — Yes. 

45.174.  “  Or  any  other  organisation.  The  F.C.  particularly  desires  your  presence  as 
“  a  delegate,  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  attend  as  such.  Fraternally  Yours.”  Will  you 
kindly  take  that  document  in  your  hand  ( handing  another  document  to  witness).  Court 
number  21,  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  in  order. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  It  is  page  2562. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes,  there  is  one  of  January  3rd,  which  I  think  I  must  tako  first. 
That  is  page  2562,  Court  number  20,  and  this  gentleman’s  number,  103.  Is  that  an 
important  one  Mr.  Caron  (handing  same  to  witness).  I  only  wish  you  just  generally 
to  see  whetlmr  you  consider  it  important?  —  I  consider  it  very  interesting.  Sir 
Charles. 

45.175.  Do  you  consider  it  important  was  my  question.  I  do  not  caro  in  tho  least 
about  any  interest.  Do  you  consider  it  of  importance? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  of 
importance. 
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45.176.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  on  this  sheet  that  has  been  cut  off? — I  could  not. 

I  think  I  cut  it  off  myself. 

45.177.  Then  you  are  better  alffe  to  tell  us  ;  when  did  you  cut  it  off? — As  soon  as  I 
came  to  London. 

45.178.  You  mean  when  you  were  in  company  ith  Mr.  Houston  ? — Yes. 

45.179.  At  Cork  Street? — Yes. 

45.180.  Can  you  recall  what  was  on  it  ? — I  think  I  can. 

45.181.  What  was  on  it? — “  Copy  sent  to  Irish  Office.”  I  think  “  R.A.” 

45.182.  What  is  R.A.  ? — The  initials  of  Robert  Anderson. 

45.183.  Why  did  you  cut  that  off  ? — Because  I  did  not  want  to  bring  Mr.  Anderson’s 
name  into  my  affairs  in  this  testimony. 

45.184.  Your  affairs  ? — Yes,  in  connexion  with  me. 

45.185.  Just  tell  me.  I  notice  that  these  are  alternate  pages,  that  is  to  say,  21,  and 
then  it  goes  to  23,  and  from  23  to  25.  Does  that  indicate  that  you  wrote  two  copies 
of  it?- — Yes  ;  at  that  period,  I  did. 

45.186.  What  was  the  idea  of  the  two  copies  ? — On  a  blank  with  a  pad. 

45.187.  That  is  you  would  have  two  sheets  of  this  flimsy  paper;  you  would  write  on 
the  top  one  which  would  give  you  two  impressions  ? — Yes. 

45.188.  What  did  you  do  with  the  second  one  ? — I  retained  it. 

45.189.  Where  was  it  ? — I  called  to  have  my  papers  brought  over  here  ;  it  doubtless 
is  amongst  them,  if  not  destroyed. 

45.190.  You  have  not  got  it  at  present  ? — No. 

45.191.  Did  you  pursue  the  same  course  with  covering  letters  ? — No,  sir. 

45.192.  You  did  not? — No. 

45.193.  Did  you  invariably,  or  generally,  write  duplicates  in  these  communications? 
— For  a  short  period  of  time  only. 

45.194.  Not  "always  ? — During  the  time  you  will  find  it  written  on  this  kind  of 
paper. 

45.195.  I  understand  you  to  have  said  yesterday,  I  think  you  will  probably 
recognise  it,  that  the  “  understanding,”  or  “  alliance,”  I  am  not  sure  you  did  not  use  that 
word  ? — Both. 

45.196.  Or  both,  which  you  were  asked  to  assist  in  bringing  about  (I  mean  on  the 
foundation  of  your  conversation  which  you  allege  with  Mr.  Parnell)  you  “  dated,” 
I  think  your  expression  was,  from  the  Convention  of  November  1881  ? — Yes,  after  that 
Convention,  in  my  opinion. 

45.197.  Which  Convention  ? — Both  the  secret  and  open  Conventions. 

45.198.  First  of  all,  do  you  mean  the  Convention  of  the  U.B.,  or  are  you  referring 
to  the  secret  caucus  or  committee  before  the  Land  League  Convention? — Yes. 

45.199.  Which  are  you  referring  to  ? — I  am  referring,  first,  to  the  secret  Convention 
of  August,  that  a  better  understanding  dates  from  that  Convention. 

45.200.  I  only  wish  to  make  it  clear.  What  I  understood  you  to  mean,  that  is  to 
say,  the  caucus  or  secret  Convention  is  the  caucus  meeting  or  committee  meeting 
which  you  say  was  secret,  to  arrange  for  what  was  to  take  place  at  the  public  Land 
League  meetings  ? — Yes. 

45.201.  That  was  what  you  referred  to,  and  that  was  preliminary  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Land  League  Convention  of  November  1881  ? — Yes. 

45.202.  And  that  caucus  or  committee,  as  I  understand  you  to  explain,  was  a  caucus 
or  committee  of  men  who  were  members  of  the  Land  League,  but  also  members  of  the 
Y.C.  ? — Altogether  so. 

45.203.  And  at  which  no  one,  am  I  to  take  it,  took  part  except  persons  who  were 
members  of  the  Y.C.  ? — No  person. 

45.204.  In  other  words,  they  must  be  Land  Leaguers  and  members  of  the  U.  B.  ? — 
Yes. 

45.205.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  took  a  note  of  this  No.  83,  the  3rdj)f_  J anuary 
1882.  I  want  to  know  about  the  coming  of  that  letter.  Now,  TcalTyouF aitennoir  to 
this  letter.  “  Since  the  F.C.  last  addressed  you,  a  public  call  was  issued  for  a  con- 
“  vention  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  all  societies  or  organisations,  friendly  to 
“  the  present  public  struggle  in  Jsfmboe  [Ireland].  It  seemed  to  many  leading 
“  members  of  the  Y.C.  that  we  should  seize  the.  opportunity  to  make  ourselves  felt 
“  in  this  public  gathering,  and  the  F.C.  were  urged  to  take  action  in  that  direction. 
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Tlie  F.C.  were  a  unit  m  the  belief  that  our  brothers  ought  to  take  ever/  opportunity 
to  give  public  thought  a  national  direction,  but  they  did  not  agree  as  to  tha 
advisability  of  issuing  an  order  officially  giving  any  positive  direction,  and  other 
members  had  no  objection  to  letters  passing  between  members  of  the  V.C  with  i 
view  to  securing  the  election  of  V.C.  men  from  other  organisations  without  expense 
to  the  V  C.,  but  they  opposed  the  issuance  of  any  official  circular  which  could  be 
construed  into  a  request  to  any  D.  to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  delegates  to  any 
<4  P,ubllF Lcon^entl°n  not  called  by  the  V.C.,  or  which  might  be  construed  into  an 
„  notification  of  the  \  .C.  with  any  public  organisation,  or  even  a  quasi  endorse¬ 
ment  ot  any,  but  the  one  method  of  securing  what  we  are  all  labouring  for.”  Th- 1 

— AtTh^ltP^Zr  f°rCe  r.?  fh°  f,orarnittal  of  oarage  by  dynamite,  and  so  forth  ? 
At  tnis  date  that  was  included  m  the  programme 

meth0d'  °r  ^  ‘teir  aDJ  i  «P-  insurrection 

„  p5’207-  a'hat  ls  wl}a*  1  said>  armed  force.  Then  a  little  lower  down  “  Owina-  i0  the 
„  f1ailure  °f,  “any  delegates  who  were  V.C.  men  to  report  and  register  at  the  place 

“  °nly  320  rnmeu  Were  obtamed-  Tt  is  generally  believed  that  there  were 

“  tL  w  80  m01f  m  attendance  at  that  body.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  V  C 
was  able  to  send  on  very  short  notice  a  much  larger  representation  to  the  convention 
<4  than  dld  anf  other  organisation,  and  it  will  also  be  seen  that  by  the  secret  concerted 
<t  actlon  Vs  members  it  was  able  to  send  this  representation  chiefly  from  other 
organisations.  Then  there  is  an  interposition  by  Sir  Henry  James.  Then  it  g(U 
on  my  L°rd  on  the  next  page :  “  The  presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  in  accorded 
„  Sf1  Unmistakeable  views,  was  soon  recognised  by  all  the  elements  in  the  convention 
„  ^ear  cunosity,  and  the  ead’  we  believe,  admiration,  were  elicited  by  this  unknown 
—(quantity.  lhat  is  to  say,  the  secret  members  who  were  only  known  to  one  another  ? 

<(  I5,’208;  “  Tbe  ^Pression  seemed  to  gain  ground  in  many  quarters  that  the  body  of 

“  ad«  AfeTdi  t0  ni!aDt  t0  deraand  some  terrible  things,  and  to  appease  them— 

„  altbougb  the?  bad  neither  said  nor  done  a  thing  indicating  that  they  held  any  un- 
“  n?S  or  dangerous  views— very  Conservative  men  seemed  willing  to  go  to  the^edge 
<{  of  Radlcallsm  *°  find  a  £afe  balf-way  ground  that  could  be  made  common.  Thefe 

“  F  menf  KbiweC  the  temP?rai7  and  Permanent  chairs  of  the  convention,  the 
sccietanes  of  both,  temporary  and  permanent,  the  control  of  the  committees  on  rules 
K  permanent  organizations,  and  resolutions,”  and  so  on.  Then  it  says  :  “  Through  the 

“  ,Cp“,l0n>  h°W?rrVWe  haVG  secur1ed  a  larger  audience,  and  the  means  of  reaching 
that  audience  without  expense  to  the  V.C.”  I  just  stop  here  to  ask  you  a  question 

toTr!ngTtlleiPeri(^  °f’  Saj’  181°’  1881,  and  JanuarJ  1882’  wbat  names  would  you  give 
to  my  Lords  as  the  persons  who  were  the  most  influential  and  the  most  leading  men  in 

your  organisation .—William  J  Hynes,  Alexander  Sullivan,  John  F.  Finnerty 

Di  Gurm,  Judge  Pendergast,  Judge  Moran,  Dr.  Cronin,  John  Devoy,  J.  J.  Breslin’ 

Judge  FitzgerahJ  Fitzpatrick  of  New  Orleans,  John  F.  Armstrong,  Ai^gusta,  Georgia 

4^909  °v  Dr-  Carro!1’  James  E  Fox,  J.  T.  Reynolds,  John  D.  Carroll,  B.  K.  Walsh— 

an  mfans-  ;iu  sZp "  ““  "lm“  1  but> if  >'ou  Wlsb  *°  more,  by 

1  d5’210-  1  d°  n.ot  wish  to  stop  you  if  you  desire  to  go  on.  I  merely  want  to  get  the 
leading  men.  Give  me  four  or  five  of  what  you  would  call  the  most  considerable  and 
influentiai  men  in  the  U.B  from  1880  to  1882  ?-The  four  most  influential  ? 

nnt  tdrll  f  ‘  feir  Charles’  1  could  not  give  you  over  that  period  because  they  were 

L  oio  fou^  dt  changed  bands  m  August  1881,  you  see.  y 

45,-1 2  I  hen  I  will  take  it  from  August  1881  to  the  end  of  1882,  if  you  will  ?— Yes 
A1-aader  Sullivan,  J.  W.  Hynes,  Michael  Boland,  and  John  Devoy. 

tr'cnt  no  f  f2UJ ?~^our  of  the  most  important  prominent  brothers. 

J’f' 1  Cf  thosce1four  names,  you  have  mentioned  two  as  persons  whom  you 

ab°Ut  ^at  y°U  “d  -  understanding^ 

Hynes15'  Th°Se  tW°’  1  think’  if  1  am  n°fc  mistaken’  wore  Sullivan  and  Devoy  ?— And 

45,216.  Is  there  any  circular  or  communication  from  the  V.C.  to  the  Se  ior 
Guardians  that  has  come  to  your  knowledge  in  which  there  is,  directly  or  indire"  v 
any  reference  made  to  the  so-called  alliance  or  understanding  ?-Nevcr  o  ie  "  }  ’ 
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45  217.  Amongst  the  many  hundred  documents,  or  several  hundred  documents,  which 
were*  confided  by  you  to  Anderson,  is  there  any  letter  from  you  to  Anderson,  or  to 
anybody  else,  referring  to  or  stating  the  fact  of  that  alliance? — Yes. 

45.218.  Was  it  amongst  the  documents  which  you  and  Mr.  Houston  examined,  and 
from’ which  you  culled  your  selections? — I  think  very  probably. 

45.219.  But  I  am  asking  you  an  important  matter.  Do  you  recollect  that  it  was  so  ? 

— I  can  feel  positive  in  saying  yes. 

45.220.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  it,  or  the  time  of  it?— I  cannot. 

45.221.  You  can  look  for  that,  I  suppose  ? — I  will. 

Then  I  ask  you  to  do  so. 

(Sir  C.  llussell.)  My  Lord,  I  shall  have  an  application  to  make  at  the  end  of  this 
examination,  in  reference  to  these  documents. 

45.222.  Can  you  now,  from  recollection,  fix  the  date  at  which  you  think  there  was 
any  such  letter  l — I  would  fix  it,  so  far  as  my  own  mentioning  that  subject,  from  about 
the  1st  of  July  1881. 

45.223.  So  you  mean  to  convey  you  think  it  was  about  that  time  that  you  wrote 
such  a  letter  ? — That  I  mentioned  this  subject. 

45.224.  That  you  first  mentioned  this  subject  ? — I  date  it  from  about  my  return  to 

the  United  States  in  June. 

45.225.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  of  these  men  of  whom  you  gave  me  your 
long  enumeration.  What  is  Mr.  Sullivan  ?  -  A  practising  lawyer. 

45.226.  AVhere  ? — Chicago,  Illinois. 

45.227.  What  is  his  position,  as  far  as  the  world  knows  him  ? — His  position  in 
society,  or  as  a  lawyer  ? 

45.228.  I  mean  as  a  lawyer  and  in  society  both  ? — Very  good  as  a  lawyer. 

45.229.  But  he  does  not  move  amongst  the  aristocracy  of  Chicago  ? — By  no  means. 

45.230.  Have  you  partaken  of  his  hospitality,  or  not.  I  do  not  know.  Were  you 
intimate  with  him  ? — Very 

45.231.  Socially  ? — Socially. 

45.232.  Then  he  was  not  unworthy  of  your  society  ? — No,  very  useful. 

45.233.  Would  you  call  him  the  leading  lawyer  of  Chicago,  or  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Chicago  ? — To-day,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Chicago. 

45.234.  A  man  of  ability? — Yery  good  ability. 

45.235.  Finerty,  you  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

45.236.  What  was  Finerty  ?  I  am  still  talking  of  him  as  the  world  knew  him,  not, 
you  know,  as  a  dynamiter,  if  he  were  one,  or  as  a  member  of  the  U.B. ;  but  what  was 
Pq  ? — He  is  an  oil  inspector  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

45.237.  Petroleum  oil  inspector  ? — Yes,  a  political  office. 

45.238.  Most  offices,  I  believe,  are  supposed  to  be  in  America? — All  there  are 
political. 

45.239.  Is  he,  or  was  he,  a  member  of  Congress  ? — Yes,  he  has  been  for  one  term. 

45.240.  So  far  as  America  is  concerned,  would  you  say  that  these  men,  Sullivan  and 
Finerty,  were  respectable  American  citizens :  I  am  speaking  of  general  repute  ? — So 
far  as  America  is  concerned,  yes. 

45.241.  By  the  way,  is  Sullivan  an  Irishman  born,  or  merely  a  son  or  descendant  of 
Irishmen  ? — -Born  in  Canada,  the  son  of  a  British  soldier  and  pensioner. 

45.242.  And  Finerty  ? — Born  m  county  Tipperary,  Ireland. 

45.243.  Judge  Moran  was  another  you  mentioned.  What  was  he  ? — Of  the  Appellate 
Court,  State  of  Illinois. 

45.244.  Is  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  ? — No,  an  intermediate  court  between 
the  Separate  and  the  Superior,  or  the  State  Supreme. 

45.245.  The  Appeal  Court  being  a  court  of  first  instance,  and  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
— There  is  another  one. 

45.246.  Is  he  an  Irish-born  man  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say. 

45.247.  Is  he  a  man  who  holds  a  respectable  position  so  far  as  America  is  con¬ 
cerned? — Judge  Moran  is  very  much  respected. 

45.248.  As  a  judge,  I  mean  ? — Yes,  and  as  a  man,  I  believe,  in  that  community. 

45.249.  Judge  Pendergast,  what  was  his  status  ? — As  a  lawyer  and  a  judge,  among 
a  certain  party,  very  good  ;  with  the  other  party,  very  bad. 

45.250.  I  want  to  know  what  this  division  of  parties  is.  You  mean  he  is  a  strong 
politician? — He  is  a  Democratic  judge,  and  being  the  county  judge,  he  is  biassed  in 
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side  Ur  0TVn  ’  and’  aS  a  res,dt’  ^as  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  other 

KepublicaJp^y  T-Yes!  ^  ’3  P°PUlar  *he  Democrat!c’  and  ““Popular  with  the 

45,252.  What  is  Agnew :  that  is  another  name  you  mentioned  yesterday? _ Frank 

Agnew  now  is  a  builder  and  contractor.  ^ 

—Personally  ^es^  ^  P°Siti°n’  considered  a  respectable  man  and  a  responsible  man  ? 

45.254.  I  think  you  mentioned  Smyth  ? — Yes. 

45.255.  That  is  one  of  the  names  you  gave  me  yesterday.  What  is  he  ?— He  is  one 
of  the  largest  furniture  merchants  of  Chicago. 

lh!nr  y°.u,caUed  him  Colonel  Boland  ?— Michael  Boland. 

45,^57.  1  do  not  know ;  I  think  you  called  him  Colonel  Boland  ?  -  Michael  Boland  • 
yes.  ’ 

45.258.  What  is  he  ? — By  profession  a  practising  lawyer. 

45.259.  Did  he  serve  in  the  American  army  ? — Yes. 

45.260.  In  the  war  ? — Yes. 

45.261.  Is  his  position  a  good  one  as  a  lawyer,  or  not? _ No 

^  Say  i4  T*  80  g0odas  Mr'  Sulli™n’s',  for  instance  ?— He  has 
not  practised  law  for  some  years,  but  spasmodically. 

45.263.  But  I  mean  as  far  as  American  citizenship  is  concerned,  is  he  a  resDectablo 

America  citizen  —No ;  he  has  been  expelled  from  the  organization  for  misappro¬ 
priation  of  funds  last  November,  and  has  a  very  bad  name  ^ 

45.264.  From  the  U.B.  organisation  ?_Yes 

45.265.  Dr.  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia ;  what  do  you  say  of  him  »— So  far  as  mv 

knowledge  goes,  a  very  fine  gentleman.  *  '  y 

45.266.  Is  he  a  man  of  eminence  in  his  profession  in  Philadelphia  and  a  man  nf 

education  and  culture?— A  man  of  education  ;  eminence  in  the  profession  I  could  nnf 
speak  about,  not  having  resided  there  sufficiently.  P  d  not 

h; 45,267.  General  Collins,  of  Boston;  what  is  his  position?— As  a  politician,  very 

?ld  he  als°  serve  in  the  army  in  tlie  war  Yes. 
as  a  members  the  uTfFlTdnof^6”  ‘  1  ^  W  that  y0U  mentioned 
origniud'presfdenta.^6  PreSident  °f  ““  Land  League’  Wae  he  not?-He  was  one  of  the 

res^ct7?-Sotrajrkrw,°yesU.ndOUbted  reSPeotMUtr  >  a  ““  wbo  is  held  in  great 

n  J5nf7?h  ^nd’  S0  far  his  P°!itical  position  is  concerned,  he  was  chairman  was  he 

—Yes  Cleveland0  thtlC  G°n™$T  ™  L°uis’  which  nominated  President  Cle’veland  ? 
45  273  W«T  > the  Prcsent  defeated ^one  at  the  last  Convention,  St.  Louis. 

League  f-Ye8!  “  1  that  General  Collms  was  the  President  of  the  Land 

proposed  ? 1  Said  th&t  at  *he  Phdadolptia  Convention  of  1883  he  was  again 

Pn±o°o7  *  '  m  YeS’  ais  name  was  mentioned  there. 

Conv'enlon  Ceed  *°  **“  0®Ce  in  1883  ?-As  permanent  presiing  officer  of  that 

be^us!  heiiad  i""’  d°  y°“  n0t’ tha*  tte  members  the  V.C.  ejected  to  him 
—Yes  ' T Znr  i  !P  k  ™ry  0ng  condenination  of  the  murders  in  Phoenix  Park  ? 
i?o’7-  it  “  generallJ  mentroned  by  a  number  of  delegates. 

45,27/.  Do  you  suggest  that  General  Collins  was  in  any  wav  in  svmnathv  with 
ChX?  6  COT8tltutloaal  movement  ?-At  this  date  jol  J  ZTpStg "of,  Z 

45.278.  Yes  ?— I  do  not  suggest  at  this  date  that  he  was. 

45.279.  In  1881  ?— No,  I  will  give  him  that  credit,  not  in  1881. 

45.280.  Well,  1882,  I  will  ask  you? — Not  in  1882. 

thaf ;2f  wifi^not 'say  neve^tcf  my Tim  wled^^8  t0  Not  P~  *> 

^  fl’°m  hiS  ** 
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45  283.  That  is  enough  for  me,  whatever  the  errors  of  his  youth  were ;  you  are 
Breaking  of  him  as  far  as  you  knew  him  from  1881  .  Yes. 

P  45,284.  Of  your  own  knowledge  ?— -Of  my  own  know  e  ge. 

45*285.  Now  Boyle  O’Reilly.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  U.B. .—  Not  to  my 

kD45  28lf  What  is  Mr.  Boyle  O'Reilly  t-Editor  of  the  “  Boston  Pilot.” 

45,287'.  Is  he,  or  is  he  not.  according  to  your  understanding,  a  respectable  Boston 

Clt45  288.  In  o-ood  position  ? — Among  a  certain  class,  yes. 

45  289.  A\  hat  is  his  side  of  politics?— A  Democrat. 

45  990  Is  he  on  that  side  a  man  of  good  position  and  respected  .  Yes. 

45/291 :  Hynes,  you  speak  of  also,  what  is  Hynes  ?-A  practising  attorney  at  hand. 
45^292.  Where  ?— Chicago,  Illinois. 

45  293.  Has  he  a  large  practice  or  not  .  how,  very  good. 

45294  Judge  Fitzgerald— he  is  a  Cincmnatti  gentleman  is  not  he  ?— Yes. 

45  295  What  is  he  ?-I  can  tell  you  what  he  has  been.  I  could  not  tell  you  to-day. 
He  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  for  years  has  been  a  police  magistrate-called  i 
-iudc-e  bv  courtesy — and  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Cmcmnatti.  ( 

3  45  -~>96  He  was  first  a  police  magistrate,  then  you  say  he  was  afterwards  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  was  alderman  of  the  city  of  Cincmnatti  J-He  has  been  alderman, 

•  being1  a  police  magistrate,  for  some  years  many  years.  . 

P  45,297.  dames  Reynolds,  what^as  he  ?— Engaged  in  mercantile  business,  I  believe. 

45*298.  Where  ? — Newliaven,  Connecticut.  .  . 

45  299  What  is  his  position  ? — I  could  not  pass  an  opinion.  T 

"45300'  Then  may  I  take  it,  that  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned  that  all  the  names  I 
have’e-iven  you,  and  I  think  all  the  names  you  have  mentioned -I  am  not  sure  ^  have 

IZ  8throuih  Wy  one  of  them-but  so  far  as  the  American  world  was  co  ncerned 
gone  througn  e  y  x  m  t  ke  of  Boland  for  a  moment,  who  you  tay  was 

to  the  funds  of  the  U.B.-they  were,  as  far  as 

America  is  concerned,  respectable  citizens  and  men  of  respectable  position  .-In  a 

06  4^30?  When  you^alk  of  certain  class,  you  mean  according  to  which  side  of  politics 

tb45,302.nWhat  distinction  do  you  draw  and  as  to  which  one  of  them  ?— Politically 

is 8  maQ  poiEted out on a charge 

“tiTsof  Well!  rpeXa/agree/tut6  I°am  Asking  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned. 
I  am  not  saying  so  far  as  their  villainous  designs,  with  you  as  a  confederate,  are 
concerned  a/alh  lam  talking  as  far  as  the  external  world  is  concerned  .  hot 

&°45  305.  But  a  great  many  of  them  ? — Yes,  many  of  them. 

45-90 fi  Most  of  them? — I  think  the  majority,  yes.  .  ,  , 

SrrSons 

aiewa!yse,  ft0wVafdo°ne  by  vote  If  the'conv^tiom  The"ity  in  Convention  decided 
thf5  mei  wasTrong,  perhaps,  in  putting  it  to  you  as  an  invariable  thing ;  but  was  it 
^i/doneby^re&olution^vinglhele^nporary^presi^ng^ffice/the  power  of  appointing 

“  decided  to  create  a  national  committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed  by  the i  ch  . 

45  310  I  want  to  draw  vour  attention  to  this  next  circular.  When  did  you  cut  ott 
the  fin!l  sheeT  of  this.  (Handing  a  document  to  the  Witness.)  t-I  think  in  Cork  Street. 

T  think  I  have  the  other  portion  of  this.  ,  ,  ? 

1  45,311.  Let  me  have  it  You  have  not  it  in  your  hand,  have  you  .—ho. 
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Will  you 


45.312.  I  take  it  you  will  produce  it  presently.  The  number  is  21 _ 107. 

kindly  get  that  for  me  ?— Will  you  give  me  the  year.  The  numbers  change. 

45.313.  Twenty-one  is  the  court  number.  Your  number  is  107.  You  told  us  the 
date  was  early  in  1882.  It  begins  “  With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  we  beg  to 
“  acknowledge.”  You  recollect,  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  cut  off  the  rest  of 
this  when  you  and  Mr.  Houston  were  going  through  the  documents  ?— Yes,  I  believe 
I  did. 

45.314.  There  is  part  of  one  here,  the  date  of  which  does  not  appear  upon  it,  but  it 
is  numbered  23.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  it.  It  begins,  “  In  view  of  preparatory 
work.”  Look  at  that  “  A  74(1,  and  posted  24th  October  Received  6th  November.”  I 
want  you  to  tell  me,  first  of  all,  what  that  number  refers  to  ? — That  is  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Mr.  Anderson. 

45.315.  There  are  two  handwritings  there;  I  wish  to  get  which  is  which  the 
“  posted  ”  and  “  received  ”  ? — That  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Anderson. 

45.316.  And  the  number  there,  do  you  see  “  A”  with  some  number  following? _ 

That  has  been  put  on  since  it  came  to  this  court.  °  ’ 

45.317.  (The  Secretary.)  It  is  not  a  mark  of  the  court  ? — It  is  no  mark  of  mine. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  suggest  it  is  yours,  because  the  handwriting  is  different 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  will  inquire  about  it.  I  see  similar  writing  on  this  My  Lord 
the  next  is  before  the  Convention  of  1883.  The  court  number  is  25  and  this 
gentleman’s  number  is  140.  Will  you  kindly  take  a  note  whether  you  have  anv 
covering  letter  with  that.  It  begins,  “  Brothers— We  urge.”  It  is  headed  at  the  ton 
“Before  Convention  of  1883,”  and,  I  think,  it  is  your  own  handwriting.  I  am  rot 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  April  1883. 

45.318.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  At  this  time,  according  to  your  statement,  the  understand¬ 
ing  or  alliance  had  been  perfected  in  November  1881  ? — I  would  rather  not  it  be  put 
as  perfected.  There  were  breaks  and  breaches  and  re-arrangements. 

45.319.  The  reason  I  reminded  you  of  that  was  this  :  at  the  bottom  of  2578  your 
Lordship  will  see,  “  This  Convention  presents  the  first  grand  opportunity  to  secure 
“  the  umon  of  a11  the  elements  of  our  race  on  this  continent.  Shall  the  union  so 

formed  be  upon  a  rational  basis  ?  Shall  it,  by  its  character,  its  deliberations,  and 
“  its  results  reflect  credit  upon  our  cause,  and  advance  the  interests  of  that  cause. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  depend  upon  your  wisdom,  your  energy  your 
“  discipline.  We  advise  that  you  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  societies  to  which  you 

belong.  Thus  we  will  have  representation  without  expense.  We  have  no  power  to 
“  authorise  the  payments  of  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  Convention  out  of  the 

Revolutionary  fund,  but  we  have  no  objection  to  any  D  sending  a  delegate  or 

delegates  at  the  expense  of  the  contingent  fund.”  In  reference  to  the  change  of 
constitution  m  the  U.  B.,  do  you  recollect  speaking  of  the  change  of  constitution 
contemplated  in  September  of  1883,  or  about  that  period  l— Yes,  by  a  vote  in  camp 
not  in  convention. 

45.320.  And  who  were  entitled  to  vote  upon  that  question  of  the  change  ?— -Every 

member  in  good  standing  present  upon  that  night.  &  J 

45.321.  That  is  to  say,  on  a  given  day  not  necessarily  perhaps  the  same  day,  but  on 
a  given  day,  the  senior  guardian,  I  suppose  ? — On  a  given  day,  a  set  day  for  it. 

45.322.  Y  as  it  the  same  all  over  the  organis  ation  ? — All  over  the  country _ 

designated.  J 

45.323.  On  a  given  day Ahe  senior  guardian  would  call  to  what  vou  call  his  camp, 

all  the  members  of  the  Y.C.  ? — Yes.  *  1 

45  324.  Then  the  vote  of  the- members  of  the  V.C.  would  be  taken  pro  or  con  upon 
the  change  of  the  constitution  ? — Yes.  1 

45.325.  Was  this  change  of  constitution  considered  an  important  thing  or  not ? _ 

8o  far  as  I  know,  yes.  ° 

45.326.  And  would  be  likely  to  gather  together  in  the  various  camps  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  elite  of  the  Y.  C.  ? — It  did  not.  1 

Ir’ooo'  2ld  ^  £atllcr  tog<Aker  a  fair  representation  in  numbers  ? — It  did  not. 
time?—' N0Then  WGre  th°  f°rtune3  and  interest3  of  this  organisation  drooping’at  this 
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45  329.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  it ;  was  it  a  small  attendance? — The  official 
numbers  show  afterwards  that  it  was  a  very  small  vote  that  was  taken. 

45.330.  What  proportion  would  you  say  of  the  entire  members  ? — About  one-hfth 

of  the  total  membership  at  that  time  voted.  .  , 

45.331.  That  would  rather  argue  that  they  did  not  take  much  interest  in  the 

matter? — Very  little  at  that  time. 

45  332.  And,  I  suppose,  the  men  who  did  not  attend  you  would  call  members  not  m 
good  standing? — No  ;  many  in  good  standing  did  not  attend. 

45.333.  What  is  the  meaning  of  good  standing  ? — Dues  paid  up  to  date. 

45.334.  Money  was  the  test  ? — Yes.  ,  .  . 

45.335.  Did  many  who  had  paid  their  dues  up  to  date  absent  themselves  ? — A  very 

large  number.  .  .  ,  , 

45.336.  Do  you  know  what  was  at  the  top  of  that — was  it  a  note  of  the  receipt  by 

Mr.  Anderson  of  the  letter  {passing  a  document  to  the  Witness)  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

45.337.  I  do  not  know  what  principle  governed  you.  You  have  done  that  in  some 

and  not  in  others?— Yes,  that  was  the  case. 

45  338  Did  any  principle  guide  you  in  selecting  these  documents,  from  which  you 
should  tear  off  this  note,  and  what  you  should  not  ?— The  same  principle  guided  me  m 
all  cases  ;  if  I  tore  anything  off  it  was  to  keep  private  correspondence  for  Mr.  Anderson, 
not  as  responsible  for  what  I  had  done. 

45  339.  I  have  shown  you  two — I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not  shown  you  more — 
in  which  Mr.  Anderson’s  name  appears,  or  rather  his  writing  appears  ?— That  is  entirely 

neglect  upon  my  part.  ,,  ,  v 

45,340.  That  is  what  I  meant-,  you  neglected  to  do  it  m  those  other  cases  .  Yes. 

45  341  Now  this  is  an  important  communition  ;  I  think  it  is  the  7th  August  1884, 
Court  number  33,  your  number  40.  Take  that,  and  see  if  there  was  any  other  letter  to 
that  but  this  which  purports  to  be  a  letter  of  yours? — No.  40,  of  what  year  .  this  is 

evidently  a  new  series.  , 

45.342.  {Sir  C.  Bussell.)  1884;  it  begins  at  page  2,616  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

How  was  the  understanding  or  alliance  in  1884? — Very  good. 

45.343.  Harmonious  action  ? — Yes. 

45.344.  Now  I  will  read  you  this:  “  A  new  supreme  council  has  been  elected,  and 
“  wiil  meet  in  Boston  next  week  for  the  first  time.  I  was  around  to  League  officers 

_ that  is  you — “  I  was  around  to  League  officers  ” — that  means  Land  League  officers— 

“  to  secure  credentials,  to  secure  round  tickets  for  Boston  at  reduced  fare  to-day. 
What  were  the  round  tickets  for  the  return  journey  ? — Railroad  tickets. 

45.345.  Return  tickets,  I  suppose?— Yes.  . 

45.346.  From  Boston,  were  the  railway  company  issuing  tickets  tor  attendance  to 

and  from  the  Convention  ? — Were  they  issuing  tickets  ? 

45.347.  Yes. — Yes,  at  reduced  fares,  through  the  National  League  headquarters. 

45.348.  That  is  what  I  say,  cheaper  tickets  ?— Yes. 

45.349.  And  they  were  distributed  at  the  Land  League  headquarters,  1  gather  from 
this  statement?— They  secured  them  for  us ;  they  were  not  distributed. 

45.350.  You  say  here :  “  I  was  around  to  League  officers  to  secure  credentials  to 

“  secure  round  tickets  for  Boston  at  reduced  fare  to-day,  and  Sullivan  told  me  that 
“  we  had  a  new  S.  C.,  and  that  they  would  assume  control  at  a  meeting  m  B.  next 
“  week”  I  will  go  through  these  conventions  with  you  afterwards.  It  is  going 

“  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  out  who  they  all  are ;  I  inquired  if  there  were  many 
«  changes,  and  he  said,  yes.  I  infer  from  what  he  said  that  he  is  a  member  of  it 
member  of  what  ? — Is  this  1884  ?  . 

45.351.  The  7th  August  1884?— Of  the  new  Executive  body. 

{The  Attorney-General,)  If  he  had  the  original  before  him  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  follow. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  have  not  the  least  objection. 

£ The  original  document  was  handed  to  the  Witness ]. 

45.352.  Then  you  were  not  in  a  position  of  your  own  knowledge  to  know  whether 
he  was,  or  was  not  a  member  of  it  ? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

45.353.  Then  you  did  not  belong  to  the  body,  whatever  it  was,  or  by  whatever 
name  it  was  called,  who  had  the  appointment  of  the  new  S.  C.  ?  Not  being  a 
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member  of  tliat  Convention,  which  elected  that  body,  I  could  not  know  directlv 
personally.  ’ 

45.354.  How  did  it  come  that  you  were  not  a  member  of  that  Convention  ?— Because 
after  the  new  clauses  amending  the  constitution  you  just  now  spoke  of,  it  reduced  the 
representation. 

43.355.  And  you  were  not  one  of  the  selected  ?— Alexander  Sullivan  and  William 
Mackay  Lomasney  were  the  only  two  delegates  sent  to  that  Convention 

43.356.  Illinois  ? — Yes. 

{The  President.)  Looking  at  the  report  of  what  occurred  with  regard  to  this  docu¬ 
ment,  1  do  not  see  its  history  given — to  whom  it  is  written. 

45.357.  ( Sir  C  Russell  )  It  is  a  composite  document ;  I  will  explain  it  to  yourLordshin 
m  a  moment ;  probably  Mr.  J ustice  Day  will  remember  it.  The  witness  begins  by  eiyimr 
an  introduction  of  his  own,  and  then  in  the  middle  of  the  letter  he  introduces  wha? 

purports  to  be  part  of  the  official  communication  which  he  receives.  That  is  correct 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

written  ExCuse  me’  Sir  Cbarles- 1  say  you  did  not  read  that  letter  as 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  will  read  it  again,  I  will  read  it  as  printed 
Lord  8‘  (2%<!  PreMent-'>  Wbat  are  the  initials  T  B-  ' Tie  initials  of  my  name,  my 

“«51  r59’  What  is  the  error  I  am  supposed  to  have  made »■ 

Sullivan  is  one  of  them  —nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Supreme  Council  a  new 
paragraph  entirely  with  reference  to  Sullivan  afterwards  1  ’  e  v 

T  inf  aPisselL)  ,No;  ik  is  “actJy  as  it  is  here  printed,  I  will  read  them  one  by  one 
1  Tt  rpd  tbe  0(r'Slnal  as  lt“-  1  Wl11  ‘ell  your  Lordship  where  it  begins.  7 

haie  nofgofrt  yet  Sta‘emeDt  *°  Wh°m  14  “  Written'  1  but  I 

l  Cv®“ss.rf;-)  This  18  theway  in  which  the  matter  arises,  if  your  Lordshiiis  will 
look  at  Question  44,498  “  What  did  he  say,  (a)  The  information  was  origfnSy 
obtumed  from  Rossa  which  McDermott  used,  to  give  away  Dr.  Gallagher  ”  §  J 

(The  President.)  All  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  this  document  is  introduced  with 
no  explanation  of  who  it  is  from.  muouucea  witu 

(The  Attorney-General.)  May  I  tell  your  Lordship,  the  circular  which  we  propose 
to  put  in  begins  about  the  tenth  line,  “  First  we  requested  as  many  bTotherfas 
possible.  Then  Sir  Charles  asked  that  the  earlier  part  of  the  letter  which  was 

putma“deS  hotter’ ^  ^  ^  the  “itiak  °f  ^bTe 

L0rf’  “  ^  “ 

(The  President.)  TV  hat  I  conjecture,  and  what  I  cannot  find  on  the  nntpq  thof  • 
is  a  letter  by  the  Witness  to  Mr.  Anderson.  °teS  1S’  that  thls 

i¥-V‘  !y  ^  “  at  Page  2,609  ;  it  is  obviously  to  Mr.  Anderson. 

(Sir.  C.  Russell .)  My  Lord,  this  is  at  the  bottom  of  page  2609  at  Question  44 
ilie  Attorney-General  says,  “  Look  at  that,  please  ;  is  that  the  document  7th  A  must  1884  • 
do  you  identify  it  as  your  handwriting  ?-(A.)  Yes.  I  wanted  to  mark  that Tassa 
there  is  a  letter  there.  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enougli  to  commence  at  ‘  Fifst’ 
‘we  request  as  many  brothers.’”  Then  I  - —  “T  ’  ’  ce  at  JLrst 


say,  “  I  may  look  at  the  letter.”  The 


Attorney  General  says,  “  Yes  certainly.  Major'  Le'daroi  means  the  circular  is 
„  ?rabo(ll®d  m  hls  letter,  and  he  has  handed  me  the  original  letter  (Q  )  This 
J®  7wbat  was  in  the  original  circular  beginning  ‘We  request  ’  V  n  • 

..  IP?  Jttorney-Gemral.)  In  order  to  keep  the  evidence  clear,  wlmt  I  am  not  going 
to  read  is  what  he  received  from  the  Directory.  (Sir  G  Russell )  What 

fall\  .  Then’  .my  Lords,  my  learned  friend  began  to  read  at  that  oae-e  the 
'imlVv11?  purports  to  be  part  of  the  circular,  and  then  intermediately  I  interpose 

and  at^ale^1  fiTr  Wh°l°  S-b®  ^  having  8eon  the  documents  in  the  meantime 
and  at  page  2,616  the  whole  thing  is  set  out.  Then  will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to 

give  one  other  explanation,  and  it  will  be  complete  Your  Lord  shin  u  -t0 

lines  from  the  top  the  important  part  is  as°  follows,  “  Firh^we^  request  ’  does' vn"8 

Lordship  see  that  on  page  2,617  that  is  the  beginning  of  what ^purports  to  bo  m 

ex  ract  fiom  the  circular,  and  that  ends  at  tho  words  “  special  arms  fund  ’’ 

C  4 
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(Thp  President.)  Where  is  that  % 

(The  Attorney-General.)  At  page  2,618,  the  fourth  me. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  sees  it  i 

S  all  that  precedes  those  two,  marks  this  gentleman's  letters, 

an45  360 ' ‘(  " " ’l^rettertafto  Mr.  Anderson,  I  understand  1-That 

!S  Sft 1°1  upon  this,  that  there  is  no  date  of  the 

45di'  ^Amlerson  Ido  not  know  that  it  is  important;  I  think  not.  Now  I 
re  n ‘En  on  -hYas  around  to  League  officers  to  secure  credentials.”  You  said  I  read 
^  "  i  vj\]\  vou  kindly  iust  stop  me  where  you  say  it  is  erroneous.  A  new 

it  erroneously.  Will  you  k  y ]  1  k  Boston  next  week  for  the  first 

:  ,s,  to  secure  round  tickets 

::  fo™  Boston  at  reduced1  fare  tf-day,  and  Sullivan  told  me  that  we  had anew S.O..  -d 
“  t.but  they  would  araume  control  at  a  mee  mg  in  .  nex  ^  ;t  waa  going  t0 

;edlSlffirLl“thr:ifrla-are?-Yes,  sir,  and  the  other  body 

“dtm'There  is  nothing  about  any  other  body  mentioned ?-Two  bodies  I 

mentioned  bqdies  not  tiWO  bodies  ?_He  mentioned  in  that  letter  to  which 

I  have  referred  that  there  was  an  election  of  a  new  Supreme  Council  on  that  side 

tte45W364;'  Not  at  all  ?-And  a  new  F.C.  on  this  side  of  the  water  under  this  new 

constitution.  ni  i  .r.  oritrinal  in  vourhand.  This,  I  think, 

45.365.  Not  at  a  1;  not: a  worfo  t  U ..  To  secure  credentials, 

is  rather  important,  and  1  '"s''  ^reduced  fare  to-Pday,  and  Sullivan  told  me  that 

“  *0  r:lwS  C0”6  hat^ means  Direc ory,"me  Council  t-It  does,  but  to  work 

the  Jld  organisation,  the  change  that  was  to  be 

Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  said  before,  a  couple  of  days  ago,  that  the  8.0.  meant 

STCe.  tol)  M^ord,  I  am  on  what  this  circular  says. 

pRussdi)  ^Fn-st'ofaU.'Tdo'not  know  whether  it  is  important  or  not. 

'  %  M  m/ fflK  #  ‘o  toterpret  my  own  language  myself. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell)  That  the  Court  will  judge  of. 

(The  President)  To  assist  us  in  interpreting. 

Sir  0.  Bussell.)  That  is  m°re  -m^ect,  m|  Lord.  do 

45,366.  I  want  to  ask  yon ■  th.s-A  new  Supreme  Lounc^  ^  ^  t<>  ^  Supreme 

CounciHn  Ireland  !-I  »y  that  this  referred  to  the  change  in  the  Supreme  Council  in 

mlet  in  Boston  next 

“  -^veck  for  the  first  time  •  ,, 

Council  has  been  elected.  I 

will  translate  rt  a.  il  has  been  elected,  in  Ireland,  and  will  meet  in 

“  Boston  next  week  for  the  first  tune  ’  ? 

Kindly  hand  me  that  letter. 

[The  letter  was  handed  to  the  Witness .] 

45,369.  Is  that  your  statement 

“nVloteTther :  w“  iLd lekpy  before  my  eyes  I  could  not  tell  you. 
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45.370.  Keep  it  before  you  now.  Let  us  start  again.  Then  you  were  in  error  in 
saying  that : — 

“  A  Supreme  Council  had  been  elected,  and  will  meet  in  Boston  next  week 
“  for  the  first  time,  ” 
referred  to  the  Irish  Council  ? — Yes. 

45.371.  That  referred  to  a  new  Supreme  Council  of  your  American  organisation  ?— 
Yes. 

45.372.  That  was  to  meet  in  Boston  next  week  for  the  first  time  ? — Yes. 

45.373.  “  I  was  around  to  League  officers  to  secure  credentials.”  You  have  already 
told  us  you  were  a  member  of  the  Land  League  yourself  ? — Yes. 

45.374.  “  To  secure  credentials,  to  secure  round  tickets  for  Boston  at  reduced  fare 
“  to  day,  and  Sullivan  told  me  that  we  had  a  new  S.C.” 

Does  that  also  refer  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  American  organisation  ? — No,  sir. 

45.375.  Then  I  am  to  read  it  thus: — 

“  And  Sullivan  told  me  that  we  had  a  new  Supreme  Council  in  Ireland.” 

Is  that  to  be  read  ? — Yes,  I  remember  perfectly  well. 

45,37G.  I  Avill  go  on,  I  will  see  what  the  effect  will  be  :  — 

“  And  Sullivan  told  me  that  we  had  a  new  S.C.,  and  that  they  would  assume 
“  control  at  a  meeting  in  B.  next  week  ”  ? 

Correct. 

45.377.  That  is  to  say  that  Sullivan  told  you  that  there  had  been  a  new  S.C.  in 
Ireland,  and  that  that  new  S.C.  was  to  assume  control  at  a  meeting  in  B.  next  week  ? 
— Collectively,  at  the  Convention  in  Boston  next  week. 

45.378.  The  Irish  S.C.,  that  is  what  you  told  my  Lord  ? — The  representatives  of 
the  I.R.B.  with  the  new  Lxecutive  Body,  would  meet  in  Boston  in  convention,  and 
assume  control. 

45.379.  I  must  ask  you  pointedly,  Mr.  Beach: — 

“And  Sullivan  told  me  that  we  had  a  new  S.C.,  and  that  they  would  assume 
“  control  at  a  meeting  in  B.  next  week.” 

— Yes,  sir. 

45.380.  What  do  you  say  that  “  they  ”  referred  to.  What  is  the  antecedent  to 
“  they  ”  ? — Both  the  executive  body  and  the  representatives  from  the  Supreme  Council 
on  this  side  to  meet  in  Convention  in  Boston  the  following  week,  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council  from  this  side  of  the  water,  a  new  change,  to  meet  together  in 
Convention  at  Boston. 

45.381.  And  you  say  now,  Mr.  Beach,  that  you  meant  to  convey  to  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Scotland  Yard,  or  wherever  his  office  is,  by  this  language,  that  two  new  Supreme 
Councils  had  been  elected  ? — In  fact,  yes. 

45.382.  One  in  Ireland,  one  in  Boston,  one  in  America  ? — Yes. 

45.383.  And  that  both  would  assume  control  at  the  meeting  in  Boston  next  week  2 
—Yes. 

45.384.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? — I  do  not  desire  you  to  understand  me  to  say  that 
all  the  supreme  council  would  be  there.  I  can  give  you  the  conversation  with  Sullivan 
which  would  give  it  to  you  better,  probably — it  is  represented  there  as  I  intended  it 
should  be. 

45.385.  I  wish  to  know  your  meaning ;  was  your  meaning  that  the  new  Supreme 
Council  had  been  elected,  one  from  the  American  organisation,  and  one  from  the  Irish 
organisation,  and  that  those  bodies,  or  potential  representatives  of  those  bodies,  should 
meet  in  Boston  and  control  the  Boston  meeting  ? — The  Boston  secret  Convention  that 
applies  to,  -which  immediately  followed  the  open  one — correct. 

45.386.  Followed  the  open  one  ? — The  day  following. 

45.387.  That  increases  the  difficulty  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Beach.  Let  me  just  amplify 
it  with  your  explanation  ;  you  say  that  the  two  supreme  councils,  or  representatives  of 
the  supreme  councils,  would  assume  control  at  a  private  Convention  ? — At  the  National 
Convention  of  the  then  U.S. 

45.388.  But  the  secret  Convention  ? — Exactly  so. 

45.389.  At  the  secret  Convention  of  the  U.S.,  the  united  bodies  ? — Yes. 

45.390.  “  It  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  out  who  they  all  are.”  To  whom 
does  the  “  they  ”  there  refer  ? — Members  of  both  bodies. 

f  55696  — Et.  48.  J) 
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45.391.  Then  it  was  a  difficult  matter,  was  it,  to  find  out  who  were  the  members  ? — 
At  this  time,  very  difficult. 

45.392.  “  I  inquired  if  there  were  many  changes,  and  he  said,  yes.  I  inferred  from 
“  what  he  said  he  is  a  member  of  it”  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  letter  does  not  read 
that  way. 

'  45,393.  How  does  it  read  ? — “  I  infer  from  what  he  said  that  he  was  a  member  yet.” 

I  had  reference  to  the  executive  body  of  our  organisation  then. 

45.394.  I  do  not  think  that  makes  any  difference;  it  is  printed  “of  it.”  The 
mistake  of  the  printers  is  very  natural.  It  might  be  “  of  it  ”  or  “  yet  ”  ? — It 
is  yet. 

( The  President.)  What  body  would  that  mean  ? 

45.395.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  body  does  that  mean? — It  had  reference,  my  Lord, 
to  the  organisation  that  he  had  been  controlling  since  1881,  on  that  side  of  the 
water. 

45.396.  In  America  ?  —Yes. 

45.397.  In  other  words,  you  mean  by  that  to  convey  that  he  was  yet  a  member  of 
the  S.  C.  of  the  American  organisation  ? — Yes. 

45.398.  In  view  of  that  answer,  you  still  persist  in  saying  that  you  meant  by  the 
previous  part  to  convey  that  there  was,  so  to  say,  a  junction  of  the  Supreme  Council 
in  Ireland  and  the  Supreme  Council  in  America  which  were  to  control  the  meeting  in 
Boston  ? — Which  meeting  ? 

45.399.  Any  meeting? — Yes,  sir. 

45.400.  “  You  may  look  for  a  beautiful  fight  in  Boston.”  Do  you  still  mean  in 
the  secret  Convention  ? — That  is  a  new  paragraph ;  a  new  reference. 

45.401.  To  the  open  Convention  ? —A  new  paragraph.  Is  commences  on  a  different 
line  ;  referring  to  a  new  subject. 

45.402.  That  refers  to  the  Land  League  Convention? — Yes. 

45.403.  “  If  I  may  say  so,  1  probably  agree ;  the  Y.  C.  are  pulling  the  wires  to 
“  control  the  Convention  and  organisation  the  coming  year,  and  it  being  known  by 
“  some  means  ” — that  is  it  having  got  out  by  some  means — “  to  be  successful  will 
“  not  be  so  easy  a  task  as  last  year  in  Philadelphia,  under  date  of  July  31st.”  I 
think  that  is  a  new  sentence,  is  it  not  ?  Philadelphia  ends  the  sentence  ? — Yes,  and  a 
capital  letter  U. 

45.404.  Then  it  begins,  “  Under  date  July  31st,  the  old  F.C.  have  issued  a  document 

“  touching  upon  the  Convention  ;  the  original  I  cannot  send  you,  for  I  must  have  it ; 
“  the  important  part  is  as  follows  Have  you  any  copy  of  a  complete  one  of 

these  ? — That  is  the  only  copy.  I  was  compelled — I  could  not  retain  that  in  my 
possession. 

45.405.  There  was  still  harmony,  you  say,  between  the  Land  League  and  this 
organisation  ? — To  a  large  extent,  yes. 

45.406.  Why  could  you  not  retain  the  original  in  your  possession  ? — This  specific 
document  I  would  not  state ;  but  as  a  rule  I  was  either  compelled  to  burn  or  destroy 
in  the  presence  of  the  camp,  sometimes  having  the  certificate  signed  by  the  officer  of 
the  camp,  that  it  was  destroyed,  otherwise  I  was  compelled  to  return  it  to  the  secretary 
of  the  organisation,  and  receive  a  receipt  therefor. 

45.407.  I  notice  there  is  an  injunction  in  some  of  these  cases,  for  you  to  return  the 
document  ? — Yes. 

45.408.  However,  that  is  your  explanation  ? — Yes ;  at  other  times  they  were  always 

burnt  if  not  returned.  < 

45.409.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  this:  t  We  request  as  many  brothers  as 
“  possible  to  be  elected  delegates  to  the  Boston  Convention  of  the  League.”  And 
then  certain  directions  are  given,  and  it  is  suggested  you  are  not  to  attract  too  much 
attention,  “  Going  in  large  numbers  of  men  to  a  certain  room  in  a  hotel  arouses 
“  suspicion ;  therefore  let  the  Y.C.  delegates  from  each  State  select  a  man  who  will 
“  report  to  the  brothers  above-named,  ascertain  where  and  when  the  Y.C.  will  meet, 
“  and  report  back  to  the  V.C.  men  of  his  State.  It  will  thus  be  necessary  only  for  a 

small  number  of  men  to  go  to  the  room  of  the  two  brothers  mentioned.”  Did  you 
understand  that  that  concealment  was  enjoined  upon  you  in  order  that  it  should  not 
be  made  too  clear  that  the  V.C.  was  exercising  control  in  endeavouring  to  manipulate 
the  League  Convention  ? — Doubtless  it  was. 

V  I 
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45.410.  Then  it  goes  on  “  the  Y.C.  men  are  hereby  instructed  to  vote  down  ” — vote 
is  the  word  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

45.411.  My  Lords,  it  is  printed  “  note  ” — 

<t  „  “  Vo^e  do^n  inn  the  League  Convention  every  proposition  to  denounce  physical 
(  force  of  kmd-  Ifc  1S  rumoured  that  a  certain  body  of  men  will  make  most 
„  ear: aesi  effort!io  secure  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  denouncing  certain  kinds 
„  ot  wartare.  We  should  support  no  so-called  Irish  movement  which  cannot  find 
t  en°ugh  of  the  enemies  doings  to  denounce.  Public  movements  are  necessary 
auxiliaries  of  the  private  one,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  cowardly 
,t  in  their  declarations,  nor  to  sink  into  mere  agitation,  stripped  of  the  spirit  of 
,  ‘  nationality.  There  must  be  no  compromise  upon  this  subject.” 

Now  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about.  You  were  a 
delegate  were  you,  to  the  Land  League  Convention  on  this  occasion  ?— Yes,  I  was. 

4a  412.  VV  ere  you  a  delegate  from  the  Land  League,  or  from  one  of  the  benevolent 
societies  which  had  a  right  to  send  delegates  ?— 1  think  I  had  two  or  three  sets  of 

credentials.  I  w  ould  not  like  to  state  which  one  was  presented.  The  boxes  were  in 
order  then. 

45,413  But  it  was  necessary  to  present  for  admission  to  the  Convention  in  some 
shape  or  form  what  you  call  here  the  Land  League  credential  ? — Credentials,  yes. 

45,414.  J-  he  -IW  League  credential  I  say,  or  National  League  I  think,  it  was  at  this 
time  called  . — Yes  ;  a  certain  kind  of  credentials  always. 

n'e'  ?Ut  1  am  ^sking  y°u  Not  necessarily  Land  League  credentials  at  all. 

t  i  S'  mUSt  Glther  be  a  credential  from  the  Land  League,  or  a  credential  from  — 

t  thmk  1  am  asin,?/°^r  own  expression— “  a  benevolent  society,  who  had  a  right  to 
send  delegates  ? — Yes.  ° 

40.417.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear,  it  was  not  for  you 
to  produce  evidence  of  your  being  merely  a  member  of  the  U.B  ?— Yes,  sir  ;  I  attended 

the  Land  League  convention  as  a  delegate  from  the  Emmet  Club,  at  Braidwood,  which 
was  the  U.B.  camp. 

45.418.  With  a  credential  from  the  Emmet  Club ;  have  you  got  that  ?— That  was 

turned  over  to  the  Convention.  J  6 

45.419.  Whether  really  or  not  you  were  going  as  a  U.B,  as  I  understand  clearly  you 
were,  you  had  ostensibly  to  be  a  Land  Leaguer  ? — Ostensibly. 

45.420.  That  is  what  I  mean?— Dr.  O'Reilly,  the  treasurer  of  the  organization,  by  a 

letter  given  him  for  me  by  Alexander  Sullivan,  has  secured  me  proxies  and  five  boffus 
on  one  occasion.  r  ° 

45,421  Do  you  mean  the  Rev.  Pr.  O’Reilly  ? — I  do ;  the  treasurer  of  this 
organization. 

45,422.  Do  you  suggest  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ?— I  do  not. 

Church 3*  ^  a  man  °f  resPectable  position? — He  is  a  priest  of  the  Catholic 

45,424.  And  of  highly  respectable  position  ?-Yes  ;  I  can  show  you  the  note  that 
Alexander  Sullivan  gave  £o  Dr.  0  Reilly.  J 

fAlo  Sf  a11  ^eans  me  :  let  ^  hare  it?— I  l>ave  not  it  here. 

45,426.  T-fien  take  a  note  of  it  please  ] 

[  Witness  did  so.] 

— I  think  I  have  it  in  rpy  papers  coming  across, 

45,427-  lo  sum  up  that  matter,  you  mean  all  who  were  delegates  at  the  Land 
League  open  Convention  were  ostensibly  producing  credentials  from  the  Land  League 
or  Lorn  one  of  those  clubs  which  you  describe  as  affiliated  with  the  Land  League  ? 

45,428  Look  at  this  document  ( handing  it  tq  the  witness).  Do  you  say  that  there 
VVdff;aioo6tT,age  to^bat-  13  Pag3  &  It  is  where  your  thumb  is  ? — I  see  it. 

page'm  th^-E^jd^tfy;^  a“enti°D  *°  UOt  ^  ther°  must  haTO  be™ 

4;‘PP  ™you  take  that  off  in  Cork  Street,  do  you  recollect? — Yes,  sir. 

45,431.  Will  yon  just  take  a  note,  please,  of  that?— Do  you  want  to  risk  the  lives 

457132.  Do  not  a?k  me  any  questions,  sir.  The  judges  will  see  it  before  I  see  it  i 
Isa  not  see  any  name  or  read  any  name  that  you  suggest  ought  not  to  be  read*  I 
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without  the  judges  seeing 
is  November  10th,  1885. 


it  ? — I  have  got  the  date.  I  have  no  number  upon] it.  It 


The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

(Sir  B.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  correct  an  inaccuracy  which  I  am 
afraid  I  bear  the  responsibility  of  having  committed.  On  page  2,016,  a  question  was 
put  by  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  to  the  witness  with  relation  to  a  man 
named  McDermott  having  given  away  Dr.  Gallagher,  and  it  was  put  to  him  that 
McDermott  had  assisted  in  giving  evidence  at  the  trial  against  Gallagher  m  1883.  _  I 
made  a  suggestion  from  memory  as  to  that  trial,  and  I  find  on  referring^  to  the  trial 
itself  that°there  is  no  witness  bearing  the  name  of  McDermott  called.  The  principal 

witness  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Lynch.  . 

Then  may  I  also  say  this,  1  have  this  document  in  my  hand,  the  official  shorthand 
writer’s  notes  of  that  trial.  To  save  reference  to  it  again  (I  shall  not  occupy  a 
moment),  may  I  say  that  at  pages  2,591  and  2,592  reference  is  made  to  some  persons  as 
“  brothers  ”  who,  “  with  heroic  faith,  have  carried  your  secrets  to  the  dungeon.  It 
says  “  they  did  nobly,”  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  page.  2.592,  this 
occurs  :  “  By  a  solemn  decision  of  the  highest  authority  in  England,  presided  over  by 
“  her  Chief"  Justice,  we  have  compelled  her  to  recognise  a  new'  epoch  in  the  art  of 
««  war.  Had  these  men  invaded  England  with  a  musket  they  would  have  suffered  no 
“  less.”  From  the  official  report  of  this  trial  it  appears  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
trial  of  Gallagher  and  others  it  was  submitted  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  that 
there  would  be  no  levying  of  war  by  means  of  dynamite.  Then  there  came  the 
decision  of  the  Chief  Justice,  as  stated  here.  It  is  to  ear-mark  the  decision  referred  to. 
It  is  the  very  decision  that  it  need  not  be  a  levying  of  arms  by  persons  m  array,  but 
such  a  transaction  would  be  levying  war. 

(The  President.)  I  noticed  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord  there  was  a  matter  that  gave  your  Lordship  several  times 
some  trouble,  and  I  am  very  loth  to  do  anything  which  would  add  to  it,  but  a  paper 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  this  morning  which  I  do  think  is  so  grave,  I  will  not 
characterise  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  I  think  your  Lordship  ought  to  see  it  ;  I 
am  not  going  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  it  now,  but  if  I  may  hand  it  to 
Mr.  Cunynghame  I  will  defer  at  once  to  your  Lordship's  suggestion,  whether  any 
notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  it,  or  not. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

[  The  paper  was  handed  ini] 

45.433.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  want  now,  if  you  please,  to  bring  you  to  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Parnell  in  America.  I  think  he  left  in  the  end  of  18/9,  and  arrived  in  the  eaily 
days  of  1880  ? — Yes,  March  1880,  I  think. 

45.434.  He  returned  in  March  1880,  I  think,  you  will  find  ?  February,  1880. 

4:5,4:35.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  returned  in  March  ? — Early  in  1880. 

45.436.  He  returned  in  March,  arriving  in  the  early  days,  as  I  say,  of  1880. 
That,  I  think,  was  the  only  public  visit,  or  political  visit,  that  Mr.  Parnell  evei  paid 
to  America  ? — Yes,  I  guess  it  was. 

45.437.  Do  you  know  how  many  meetings  altogether  he  attended  t — I  do  not. 

45.438.  I  will  just  remind  you.  Madison  Square,  New  York,  on  the  17th  January; 
Newark;  Philadelphia,  on  the  24th  January ;  Boston;  Brooklyn;  Providence,  on  the 
31st  January ;  Lynn;  Lawrence;  Buffalo,  on  the  7  th  February ;  Cleveland;  Albany; 
Rochester ;  Washington,  on  the  7th  of  February.  I  am  giving  the  dates  of  the 
reports,  which  would  be  proximate  to  the  dates  of  the  meeting.  Troy,  on  the  14th 
February;  New  Haven ;  Richmond,  on  the  '21st;  Scranton;  Manuch  Creek;  Wilkes- 
barre ;  Toledo ;  Hazleton  ;  Pittsburg  ;  Baltimore,  on  the  28th  ;  Pittstone ;  Altoona, 
6th  March ;  Kentucky  ;  Louisville ;  Cincinnatti ;  Chicago ;  Toronto,  St.  Louis,  and 
Montreal.  You  may  not  be  able  to  recognise  all  those  names,  but  probably  you 
wrill  recognise  that  it  is  substantially  correct  ? — I  recognise  three  of  them. 

45.439.  Only  three? — Of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

45,410.  Do  you  mean  meetings  you  yourself  attended  ?— Y  es. 

45,441.  Tell  me  which  those  were? — Chicago,  St.  Lou’S,  and  Cincinnati,  instead  of 
Milwaukee,  as  I  first  mentioned. 
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45.442.  Those  were  in  the  month  of  March,  at  the  end  of  his  visit? _ Yes. 

45.443.  "With  the  exception  of  Montreal,  in  fact,  I  think  the  last  meetings  he 
attended? — I  think  it  was  just  before  he  left  the  country ;  yes. 

45.444.  You  were  asked  in  your  evidence  yesterday,  by  my  learned  friend,  as  to  your 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  reception,  and  those  who  arranged  his  meetings  ?— Yes. 

45.445.  Do  you  recollect  what- you  said  ? — I  do. 

45.446.  What  was  it? — I  stated  that  from  his  coming  into  the  country  to  his  leaving 
the  control,  the  programme,  the  arrangements,  were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  organisation, 

45.447.  That  is  substantially  what  you  said  ? — Substantially. 

45.448.  The  words  you  used  were  “  exclusively  in  the  hands.”  ?  —  Almost 
exclusively. 

45.449.  I  will  read  what  you  did  say,  “  Invariably,  without  exception,  during  both 
the  eastern  and  western  tours,  the  arrangements  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  &of  the 

“  Jeaders  of  the  revolutionary  organisation  Yes,  they  predominated  in  every 
instance. 

45.450.  No,  the  arrangements  were  exclusively  in  the  hands,  is  what  you  said.  Do 
you  wish  to  adhere  to  that,  or  to  modify  it  in  any  way  ? — In  the  west  exclusively  that 
which  I  have  more  knowledge  of. 

45.451.  What  do  you  say  about  the  east  ?— Not  having  been  in  the  east  at  the  time. 
I  would  not  put  the  word  exclusively  there. 

45.452.  What  would  you  put  ? — That  a  large  majority  of  the  revolutionary  organi¬ 
sation  appeared  and  controlled  his  movements. 

45.453.  In  the  first  instance,  how  many  legislators  did  he  address  ? — A  number. 

45.454.  How  many  ? — 1  could  not  tell  you  how  many.  He  was  invited. 

45.455.  He  addressed  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Washington,  did  he  not? _ He 

did.  He  spoke  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives. 

45.456.  Congress  ? — Yes. 

45.457.  Was  that,  to  use  your  expression,  an  arrangement  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  organisation  ? — ' To  a  large  extent,  yes. 

45.458.  Not  exclusively  ? — Not  exclusively. 

45.459.  How  many  members  of  Congress  do  you  suggest  that  you  had  members  of 
tue  U.B.  m  1880  ? — Not  more  than  one. 

45.460.  What  is  the  total  number  of  Congress  ? — Exceeding  300.  There  are  other 
ways  of  doing  business  there. 

45.461.  I  cannot  follow  every  aside  of  that  kind.  How  many  State  legislatures  did 

he  address  ? — Several.  ° 

45.462.  How  many  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  number. 

45.463.  Were  those  arrangements  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolutionary  organisation  ? — Not  exclusively. 

45.464.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this.  I  am  reading  from  the  “  Weekly  Union  ” 
paper  for  the  week  ending  17th  January  1880.  This  is  the  Newark  meeting.  I  do 

not  know  whether  it  is  the  first  in  order.  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon  were  escorted  to 

the  hall. 

.  E-  James.)  I  suggest  to  my  friend  before  he  begins  to  read  from  a  paper  he 
should  ask  the  witness  whether  he  has  seen  it.  It  may  be  perfectly  correct,  and  may 
be  admissible,  but  my  friend  should  not  read  the  newspaper  if  the  witness  savs  • 

“  I  know  nothing  about  it.”  J  ' 

{The  President.)  Yes,  I  have  had  occasion  before  to  point  out  you  may  fairly  ask 
the  witness  enough  to  ascertain  whether  he  knows  anything  about  the  matter;  but  if 
you  do  learn  he  knows  nothing  about  the  matter,  we  must  not  have  it  read  directly. 

«  RlLlsdL)  May  1  ^ind  Sir  Henry  James  he  was  asked,  “  Do  you  know,  as  an 

othcer  of  the  body,  and  from  reports  made  to  you,  who  arranged  the  meeting  of 
“  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  ?  ”  & 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{Sir  0.  Russell.)  Then  I  interpose  a  question,  “Reports  by  whom  ?  ”  and  apparently 
no  attention  is  paid  to  my  inquiry ;  but  the  witness  goes  on  and  answers,  “  Invariably 
without  exception  during  both  the  eastern  and  western  tours  the  arrangements  were 
‘  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary  Organisation.”  I  am 
asking  whether  reports  of  this  meeting  did  not  reach  him  ? 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  the  witness  meant  not  reports  in  newspapers,  but  reports 
that  came  to  him  in  some  capacity  in  connection  with  these  bodies. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  so  too. 

45.465.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Where  are  these  reports  ?  Do  you  suggest  reports  came 
to  you  in  any  official  capacity  as  a  member,  telling  you  who  arranged  these  meetings  ? 
— In  another  way  they  came  to  me. 

45.466.  I  am  following  my  friend’s  suggestion.  Did  they  come  to  you  in  your 
capacity  as  an  officer  of  the  U.B.? — They  came  to  me  personally  from  the  parties  to 
whom  was  delegated  the  power. 

45.467.  Then  I  will  ask  you  what  party  came  to  you  and  told  you  he  had  delegated 
to  him  the  power  in  reference  to  the  Newark  meeting  ? — It  is  out  of  my  district.  I 
now  refer  to  the  exclusive  control  in  the  west,  which  I  know  more  about. 

45.468.  What  you  said  was  “  Invariably,  without  exception,  during  both  the  eastern 
“  and  western  tours,  the  arrangements  were  exclusively  m  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of 
“  the  revolutionary  organisation.”  Now,  you  have  said  that  that  was  absolutely  true 
as  regards  the  west,  but  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  exclusively  as  regards  the  east,  but 
mainly  and  by  a  large  majority  ? — Yes. 

45.469.  Now,  I  ask  you  who  told  you  that  about  the  Newark  meeting? — Newark  is 
in  New  Jersey,  far  east. 

45.470.  Who  told  you  about  the  Newark  meeting,  about  which  you  made  that 
statement  I  have  read  ? — My  statement  respecting  the  eastern  tour — ■ — 

45.471.  Who  told  you? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Let  the  witness  answer. 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  I  will  not. 

45.472.  Who  told  you  ? — No  particular  individual. 

45.473.  Can  you  name  anybody  ? — No  particular  individual. 

45.474.  Can  you  name  anyone  who  told  you  about  the  Madison  Square  meeting  in 
New  York  ? — No  particular  individual. 

45.475.  Can  you  name  anyone  as  to  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia  ? — At  this  time,  no 
particular  individual. 

45.476.  Can  you  name  anyone  as  to  the  Boston  meeting? — I  include  the  Boston 
meetings  and  all  meetings  east. 

45.477.  Can  you  name  anyone  as  to  the  Brooklyn  meeting? — It  is  governed  by  the 
same — the  same  section. 

45.478.  Providence  ? — The  same  section. 

45.479.  Lynn? — The  same  section. 

45.480.  Lawrence  ? — The  same  section. 

45.481.  Buffalo  ? — That  told  me.  No,  I  could  not  say  that. 

45.482.  Cleveland? — Not  Cleveland. 

45.483.  Albany? — No. 

45.484.  Rochester? — No. 

45.485.  Washington  ? — The  person  that  told  me,  no. 

45.486.  Troy  ? — The  same  section,  no. 

45.487.  New  Haven? — No. 

45.488.  Richmond  ? — No. 

45.489.  Scranton  ? — No. 

45.490.  Manuch  Creek  ? — No. 

45.491.  Wilkesbarre? — Pennsylvania,  no. 

45.492.  Toledo?— No. 

45.493.  hazleton  ? — No. 

45.494.  Pittsburgh? — No. 

45.495.  Baltimore? — No, 

45.496.  Pittston? — No, 

45.497.  Altoona  ? — No. 

45.498.  Kentucky  ? — I  won’t  be  positive  whether  that  is  included  in  the  west, 

45.499.  Louisville  ? — That  is  a  city  in  Kentuoky,  the  same. 

45.500.  Toronto  ?— -No. 

45.501.  Montreal? — No. 

45.502.  Then  does  it  come  to  this,  sir,  in  the  face  of  your  statement  that  you  can 
pnly  speak  in  justification  of  this  unqualified  answer  that  you  gave  to  the  three 
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meetings  about  which  I  will  ask  you  in  a  moment,  Cincinnatti,  Chicago,  and  St  Louis 

which  you  yourself  attended  ? — I  will  not  say  that  Cleveland  was  not  included  in  the 
west. 

45.503.  Will  you  name  who  informed  you  about  Cleveland  ? — Yes,  I  will. 

45.504.  Who  ? — About  the  whole  of  the  western. 

45.505.  Who  informed  you  about  Cleveland,  if  anyone  ?— Do  you  want  to  bind  me 
to  Cleveland,  Sir  Charles  ? 

45.506.  I  ask  you  who  informed  you,  sir,  if  anyone,  about  Cleveland  ? — I  will  not  bp 
positive  about  the  City  of  Cleveland. 

45,o07.  Then  does  it  come  to  this — let  us  get  on  Mr.  Beach — does  it  come  to  this 
that  the  only  three  of  which  you  can  speak,  either  by  name,  any  informant,  or  from 
any  ^knowledge  of  your  own,  are  Cincinnatti,  Chicago,  and  St  Louis  ?— Yes. 

45,508  Now,  sir,  is  it  not  the  fact,  do  not  you  know  it  as  a  notorious  fact,  that  in 
almost  all  these  meetings,  I  do  not  say  in  every  one,  the  mayor  of  the  place  received 

Mr.  Parnell  on  his  arrival,  and  ordinarily  presided  at  his  public  meeting  ? _ That  is  the 

truth. 

45,509.  Do  you  say  those  mayors  were  members  of  the  U.B.  ? — I  do  not 
45,510  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true,  judging  from  any  sources  of  information  you  have 
that  at  these  meetings  the  great  preponderance  of  the  respectable  classes  in  each  of 
these  communities  were  represented  at  these  meetings  ?— It  is  a  fact,  yes. 

45,51  L  Is  it  the  fact  that,  with  hardly  any  exception,  at  each  of  these  meetings 
either  the  municipal  military  force  or  the  national  military  force  turned  out  as  an  escort  « 
— in  my  case,  no  ;  in  my  section,  no. 

City  0*/ Chicago  ^  ^  y0U  referrin£  to  ?— I  make  reference  particularly  to  the 

45.513.  Well  I  have  some  information  about  that  too.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a 
moment.  Would  this  be  a  true  description  of  these  meetings  : — “  In  every  State  we 
“  were  honoured  with  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  Americans,  with  the  presence  on 

our  platform  of  the  governor  of  the  state  or  the  ex-governor  ;  of  mayors  of  cities  • 

‘  of  judges  of  the  state  supreme  court;  of  literary  men  of  eminence;  of  clergymen 
of  every  denomination  ;  and  of  men  of  distinction  in  every  walk  of  life  Americans 
“  not  merely  Irish  ”  ? — Perfectly  true.  ’ 

(Sir  G.  Russell)  My  Lord,  I  have  a  good  deal  of  detail  to  ask  him  about  places  where 
ne  was  not  himself ;  but  after  your  Lordship’s  suggestion  I  pass  from  that. 

45.514.  First  of  all,  what  was  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  Chicago  ? — I  can  only  o-ive 

you  press  reports,  which  I  have  not  seen  for  years.  J  * 

45.515.  Well,  I  will  give  you  the  date.  March  1880  is  quite  near  enough  fo*  our 

purpose  ? — Yes,  in  that  month.  6  ‘ 

45.516.  Was  there  a  reception  committee  appointed? — Yes. 

45.517.  Had  that  reception  committee  for  its  chairman  Mr.  M.  E.  Stone? _ It  hid  • 

I  will  not  be  positive ;  I  think  it  was. 

45.518.  Who  was  Mr.  Stone? — An  American — a  collector  of 
of  Chicago. 

45.519.  Is  he  a  respectable  man  ? — Very  so,  as  a  politician. 

45.520.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ? — No,  an  American. 

45.521.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party,  was  there  a  lar^e  number  of 
clergymen  present  of  various  religious  denominations  ?— There  were. 

f'r ’So'  I,willgive  y°u  some  names>  the  Beverend  Mr.  Woldron  ?— Father  Woldron 
M4'Jn23,  u  hfi  ReJerend  Mr.  Kilkenny,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Callahan,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Carroll,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Spellmann,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Riordan,  the  Reverend 
L-1  ‘  tke  Reverend  Mr.  Barth,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dowling,  the  Reverend  Mr 

McGuire,  and  Dr.  McMullen,  administrator  of  the  diocese  ? — Yes  I  knew  him  well 

45.524.  Were  those  members  of  the  U.B.  ?-Not  one  of  them. 

45.525.  Was  Mr.  John  Forsyth  chairman  of  the  Arrangements  Committee  ?— Of  tint 
local  demonstration,  yes. 

45.526.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ? — No. 

45.527.  Was  he  an  Irishman  ? — He  was — a  good  one. 

45,52a  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting?  Who  is 
General  Col  lorn  ;  Was  he  the  chairman  ?— He  is  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  1 
will  not  be  positive.  I  think  he  was  there.  He  might  have  been  chairman.  Without 
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I  had  the  report  I  would  not  commit  myself  by  saying  he  was  the  chairman.  He 
mioht  have  been  the  chairman.  I  can  tell  you  who  he  is. 

45.529.  Was  he  Governor  of  the  State  at  that  time  ?— In  1880. 

45.530.  Aye,  in  March  1880  ? — I  think  he  was.  He  appointed  me  to  a  position 


that  very  year.  . 

45.531.  And  now  a  United  States  senator? — He  is. 

45.532.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ? — He  is  a  politician,  not  a  U.B.  man. 

45’ 533.  Do  you  say  there  was  no  municipal  or  national  military  force  there  in 
Chicago  as  an  escort  ? — My  recollection  is  that  there  was. 

45.534.  I  understood  you  to  say,  not  at  your  place,  Chicago.  I  understood  you  to 
say  not.  You  know  you  were  asked  yesterday  about  whether — I  forget  the  expression 
used — the  military  band,  I  think  it  was  ? — The  military  organisation. 

45.535.  Or  the  military  organisation  of  the  Clan-na-Gael — that,  I  think,  was  the 
substance  of  it — did  not  form  the  escort.  Did  you  mean  to  convey  that  that  formed 
the  only  escort? — Kindred  military  associations  contributed  their  quota. 

45.536.  Very  well,  I  will  read  this  account  and  ask  you  whether  this  is  correct : — 
“  The  two  visitors,  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon,  were  helped  into  a  carriage,  while  the 
“  officers  in  charge  entered  another,  and  the  two  vehicles  were  sandwiched  between 
“  the  two  wings  of  the  regiment,  and  the  soldiers  were  marched  in  column  of  fours 
“  to  the  place  of  speaking.”  That  was  the  second  regiment  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guards  acting  as  escort ;  is  not  that  true  (  That  is  perfectly  true. 

45.537.  How  did  you  come  not  to  state  that  yesterday  ?- 1  call  those  one  of  the 
kindred  associations.  They  were  all  Irishmen,  by  instruction  of  the  organization.  _ 

45.538.  Am  I  right  in  describing  them  as  the  second  regiment  of  the  Illinois 

National  Guards  ? — You  are. 

45.539.  Is  there  such  a  preponderance  of  Irish  population  there  that  they  are  all 
Irishmen  ? —There  is.  That  is  the  Irish  regiment  well-known. 

45.540.  I  have  not  the  least  objection  ;  but  it  is  an  American  National  force? — It  is 
a  militia  force,  not  a  National  force  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

45.541.  I  meant  a  State  force  ? — Yes.  e 

45.542.  I  meant  in  that  sense  National.  Were  they  in  State  uniform  ?  Yes. 

45A43.  And  receiving  State  pay  ? — Their  being  green  in  colour  is  because  it  is  the 

colour  of  the  regiment,  receiving  no  State  pay  excepting  when  called  out. 

45.544.  Well, "when  they  do  anything  they  receive  pay.  Were  they  all  members  of 

th.6  U.B.  ? — No. 

45.545.  Colonel  Quirk  was  their  colonel ;  was  he  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ? — He  was 
a  member  of  the  old  organisation. 

45.546.  Now,  we  are  getting  very  far  back.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  U.B.  { — At 


this  date  I  will  not  state. 

45.547.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  old  organisation?  Do  you  mean  he  took  part  in 
the  raid  on  Canada? — Yes  ;  I  was  intimately  associated  with  him  as  a  Nationalist  and 

a  Fenian.  _  .  .  .  ,  .  r„  . 

45.548.  In  1865  and  1866  ? — And  later.  He  commanded  the  regiment  m  Chicago 

in  the  year  1870. 

45.549.  Now,  I  will  just  read  this.  It  then  proceeds  to  describe - 1  will  not 

trouble  my  Lords  about  it : — 

“  The  procession  of  the  other  civic  and  military  organisations  was  an  imposing 
f‘  affair.  It  began  to  form  early.  By  half  past  6  o’clock,  social,  benevolent, 
literary  and  other  organisations  bearing  flags,  banners,  and  mottoes  might  be 
seen  threading  their  way  from  nearly  every  direction  to  one  common  centre, 
“  which  centre,  by  the  way,  covered  a  large  area  of  itself.  The  largest  of  anyone 
“  of  the  bodies  was  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  numbering  18  divisions, 
“  besides  four  splendid  military  companies,  the  Hibernian  Rifles  in  full  uniform  of 
«  a  dark  rich  blue,  with  white  belts  and  rifles.  All  the  divisions  of  the  Hibernians 
♦«  numbered  fully  1,500  men,  who  wore  regalia.” 

This  is  the  description  of  the  order  of  the  procession  : — 

“  The  Chief  Marshal,  John  Connell,  platoon  of  25  police  under  Lieutenant 
“  Martin  Hayes.” 

That  is  the  local  police  ? — Yes, 
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That  is  the  one  you  referred  to  ?  —  And  the 
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45,550.  “  Clan-na-Gael  Guards.” 

Hibernians  I  referred  to. 

..  f’i5\Y°n  ^V«  them„later.  “Father  Mathew  Drum  and  Fife  Corps; 
„  Mathew  T  A.  B.  Society,  and  so  on.  Those  are  temperance  bodies  I  suppose. 

„  ^atrqfkp-  T-mA,A  BA  |ociety  ’  Catholic  Young  Men’s  T.  A.  B.  Society ;  Union 
Band  ,  St.  Pius  T.  A.  B.  Society  ;  Sacred  Heart  T.  A.  B.  Society  ;  St.  James’  TAB 
Society.  I  do  not  know  what  that  is  ?— Temperance  Society 

45.552.  “  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  ;  Catholic  Young  Men’s  T.  A.  B.  Society  ;  Imperial 
„0C1®JY  »  Hibernian  Rifles,  commanded  by  Major  John  Farrell ;  A.  O.  H. 

divisions.  Then  some  other  divisions  I  cannot  make  out.  “  Seamen’s  Union,  under 
Richard  Powers,  Marshal.  Now,  I  wish  to  go  on  with  this  for  a  moment  or  two 
and  ask  you  this  :  I  have  an  enumeration  of  names  with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you 
more  than  I  can  help.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  that  reception  of  Mr.  Parnell 
was  given  m  that  public  meeting  place  referred  to  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
men  of  position  and  respectability  in  Chicago  ?— Those  represented  at  the  demonstra¬ 
tion^  or  the  primary  managers  and  controllers  of  it — which? 

45.553.  I  am  talking  of  what  I  have  said,  the  demonstration  as  it  appeared  ?— A  very 

small  percentage  would  be  YC.  men  at  the  demonstration.  y 

45.554.  Let  me  see  who  else  spoke.  Who  else  do  you 
Mi.  Parnell?  General  Collom  I  have  already  referred  to 
Black  ”  :  is  be  a  Judge  ?— “  Charles  C.,”  is  not  it. 

45.555.  “  John  C.,  what  is  he  ?  He  is  described  here  as 


recollect  spoke  besides 
“  General  John  Charles 


‘  General  John  Charles 


is  now  the  pension  agent  in  the  Bureau —always  a  prominent 


Black  ”  ?— He 
politician. 

Yet!fveryIroXoldieerPtelllngUS  ^  ^  ke  3  distinguished  general  or  not  ?- 

45.557.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ? — No. 

45.558.  Mr.  John  Murdock,  was  he  a  member  of  the  U  B  »  T  am  iusf  ,i„. 

names  that  catch  my  eye?-He  was  a  Scotch  crank  that  was  ovel  thelfYt^ 

pardon59'  D°  ^  **  ^  offeDsive  tbm  y°u  cm  telP  t-I  will  not.  I  beg  your 

notorio^attheTme.’”  1  Un“erSt°°d  700  *°  Say  ^  6aid  that  because  he  was  very 

h At  f,11  ev®nts’  giye  a^aJ  kis  crankiness,  was  he  a  U.B.  at  all  ? _ Oh  no  • 

iust  me^Ln86  1  do  not  intend  to  be  offensive,  but  it  is  a  peculiar  thing  you 

just  mention,  which  created  a  good  deal  of  sensation  at  the  time.  &  y 

45,562  I  wish  you  would  be  more  serious.  Were  there  read  at  that  meeting-  letters 
of  regret  for  non-attendance  ?  The  letters  I  can  read  if  necessarv  but Tdn 
propose  to  do  it  Governor  St.  John  ;  Governor  Gear ;  Congressman  Hays  Congress 

™r'"‘  ;  B.sh°p  Cheney  ;  do  you  recollect  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the’  names  I 

know  that  there  were  letters  of  regret  read.  e  names-  1 

45,563.  I  will  say  a  word  about  your  supposed  wire-pulling  in  the  background  in  n 

necteTwith  voauryilURmentl0n  ,an-s'bod-’'  wk?. took  Public  part  in  that  reception  com 

eXC0PtMr'  H^es?-Yas>  1  “any  U.B.  men 

have’read  ^vou'YlTf^  1  “7  aski”Tg,  y0U-  PerhaPs  1  d!d  not  “aka  it  clear.  I 

who,"  wgerntrrm?tee’ °r  which 

=SK*fSS?£*Mfc' »• ««  2S-* 

45,566.  Who  were  they  ?— Each  claimed ;  so  I 
names  of  the  three  persons  who  were  given. 

j  55696.— Ev.  48.  tp, 


shall  have  to  include  three — the 
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45,567.  Give  them,  please  ?-J.  W.  Hynes,  John  F.Finerty,  and  Alexander  Sullivan. 

F  «l68Cl  Thelt0asbVmidtrTtanryou  thought  there  were  two  but  you  find  there  are 
three  claimants  to  the  distinction  of  having  arranged  the  secret  wire-pulling  .  So  far 

John  F.  Finerty. claimed 

45,00y.  Uiacn  delegated,  that  he  acted  as  chairman  of 

Z6  tt  wi“  S^rfMr.  Parnell.  He  prided  himself  often  upon 

th45  570  He  claimed  the  credit  of  it;  but,  so  far  as  you  knew,  you  »»t  being  a 
member,  you  depend  upon  the  statements  these  other  people  make  to  you  .  No, 

a11 45,5nCT'Upon  what  else  ?-G  eneral  information  ;  being  intimate  with  them ;  knowing 

h0l *5\!  XrhTryouTxh"  all  your  statements  (if  you  have  not  I  do  not  wuih 

to  stop  y°^t!MUS exception  during  the  western  tour  (I  am  omitting  the  eastern)  the 

in 'the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary 

orga“z7a„tl0g^^uyeIhlusted  your  justification  for  that  statement  ?— No. 

IsiOTJ.  fmei  as  regards  Chicago  7-1  include  in  the  western  tour  the  ct.es  around 

^45&575  Have  you,  as  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned,  anything  more  to  add  to  what  you 

tiflt.  ?hTrt.7st.  f  IS  Now  here, ^“^88^  "l 

paper  called  die  p;'p  ‘rlo'  w  hot  her  thatts  correct— a  leading  western  paper  ?— It  is 
an^°H r^Mr  Parnell  arrived  at  11.45.  He  was  accompanied  by  members  of  the 
“  C— e/of  Reception  who  had  left  -aneaHy  $£ 

:  SgfraSd!  jTralk  Dunnfe  Father  Donoughne, 

“  Ryan,  Alderman  Mulvihill,  Charles  T.  ..aMr  Bcckll ey  ”  Now,  with  the  exception 

°U45,579.  Judge  Mallon,  was  he  l-I  will  not  decide  at  this  time  ;  there  were  very  few 

of  the  V.C.  men  there.  wpl,nVri  men’  do  you  recollect  his 

45,580.  Very  few  of  those  I  ave^  ™ee"  .Qn  Committee,  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

where  hT was  introtlu^d  by  H.  Wilson  Brown,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  . 

8  WhePre  °be  ^vTsit  to  the  Exchange,  and  received  novation  1-Yes. 

of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Brown.  ,  ,  »  Wilson  Brown  ? — Yes. 

fs’fs?'  "sided  T?hf"ng  and  made  an  address  ?-At  the  reception  of  the 

“  Judge  Johnston,  Judge  “  “^omas  E.  Macnamara,  C.  W.  Baker,  Father 

“  Lowis  W.  Irwin  Samuel  .  »  r  i  „  j0hn  Henry  Alexander  Macdonald, 

“  Halley,  Father  Hoyle,  Reverend  D.  .  „  J*  w  Gibson,  Reverend  Mr.  Driscol, 
«  A.  J.Mullane,  J.P.  Murphy,  Colonel  Gefl017,  W.  ^db°^  Marshall, 

«  T  p  Murphy,  John  Byan,  Charles  Kahn,  junior,  James  waisn, 

A 

were  V.Cs.  amongst  them  too  ?-Very  few  indeed. 
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45,589  Now  was  J.  P.  Murphy  a  member  of  the  V.C.  or  U.B.,  whichever  it  is?— 
1  will  not  be  positive.  ' 

Waf  a  re“?Ption’  and  ,he  took  supper  with  Theodore  Hallam,  and 
Mayor  Athey  of  Covington.  Then  at  nearly  8  o'clock  the  procession  began  to  move 

again  to  the  Music  HaH ;  was  the  mayor  of  the  place  Mr.  Jacob  ?— I  think  it  was  ■  I 
will  not  be  positive.  1 

J0U  Were  tbere? — Well,  1  cannot  remember  everything 
did.5’592'  D‘d  he  preside -Mayor  Charles  Jacob,  junior  ?— My  recollection  is  that  he 

45,593.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  gentleman  who  has  given  me  this  paper  has 
scored  it,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  read. 

-  ‘‘  Mayor  Jacob  President  Reis  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Hon.  J.  W 

„  Fltzg®rdld,  I.  J.  Mullane,  Charles  L.  Poland,  Joseph  P.  Carbury,  W.  T  Forrest 

“  Si  Tb!  °CCUpie  r  Carrja^es1with  Mr-  "Parnell  which  led  the  van  to  the 

“  pC  '•  ,  ®  Pr0ce®sl01l  formed  m  line  as  announced,  and  was  headed  by  the 
«  Curner  s  Band,  the  Lytle  Greys,  the  Knights  of  St.John,  the  KnighL  of 
St.  Patrick,  the  Knights  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Memorial 
..  £SS0Ciaffcl0n’  <5®  Anoien t  Order  of  Hibernians  of  Cincinnati,  Newport,  aid 
“  C°JT°n’  T  Pi0tn .f  bstainers  Society,  were  members  in  the  catalogue  • 

“  TP  fh?i  marCh  PaSt  tJie  Glbson’  without  a  stoppage,  occupied  over  ten  minutes’ 
X II  °™f  were  those  in  charge  of  this  feature  of  the’  day.  Grand  Marshai 

“  Chair  ”  TZTP:  T  :  l  /eTS,def\rhe  Lorcl  Ma7°r’  Charles  Ja“k,  junior! in  the 
Lnair.  I  see  he  is  not  called  Lord  Mayor,  but  Mayor 

“  Vice  Presidents  Patrick  Poland,  M.  Clements,  M.  V.  Daly,  A  O  Boss 

“  M  J  Kwnf  MD  t  f  pank4  S'.S'r,Da™-  A-  Taft!  Alexy  Long,’ 

„  r  J'  p  ?g’  J'  T/N  7'  B'  D'  Nom5,  F-  Hassaurek,  John  Boyle  J  J  Quinn 
..  je0T  Rokerger,  C.  Oskamp  Henry  Haacke,  J.  J.  Faran,  Thos.  SheXck 

“  ColJE  SAUl W,  Go°\vM°n  rn’  Patrick  E.  Roach,  Rev.  ,T.  B.  O’Donohue’. 
Col.  E.  A  Jones,  C.  W.  Baker,  Patrick  Lavalle,  A.  J.  S.  Rice,  W  T  Forest 

P0“as  •  Ozro.  J.  Dodds,  J.  F.  Callahan,  B.  G.  Stahl,  Lieut.  Gov 

„  f"  ’  ’  ,B‘ckcn]oo]ier,  Charles  Stewart,  James  Walsh,  Hugh  Campbell  Col 
?i*  TC^le?  O.  Jacobs,  J.  R.  McLean,  Emil  Rotho.Davfd  Linton 

„  BaiJ?7’  Ferguson,  Richard  Smith,  Charles  P.  Taft,  Washington 

„  McLean,  Hod.  R.  M.  Bishop,  A.  J.  Mullane,  Jacob  Seasongood,  Henry  Dufter- 
,  erf’  *  *  yd  er’  ,7  7  '  °fc0'  d°hn  Mullane,  C.  Fleichsmann,  James  S  Wise  ” 
WCrmen^hm-ejLv'ery  smalL^  '  ^  tka‘  a  ™ry  ’small  sprLTn^f 

45,594.  Is  Cmcmnatti  a  city  the  population  of  which  consists  of  a  large  admixture  of 

45595n  I  notffie  thp°nUlatl0np'— A  great  manj  Germans-™ry  few  F?ench. 

Ge^man^or^French  ^  ^  ^  ~  t0  *  ^r 

45,596.  I  do  not  find  anybody  speaking  except  the  Mayor. 

«  M:  r^gerald  then  introduced  the  Rev.  Father  Mackey  of  St.  Patrick’s 

“  ? o°  com^ended  very  warmly  the  course  of  Mr.  Parnell  both  in  the 
British  Parliament  and  in  this  country.’’ 

PflAnf  S°*  the  ®‘-  Louis  Paper;  probably  your  Lordship  will  be  glad  I  have  not 
But  I  will  ask  you  the  same  general  question.  So  far  vou  have  told  in  wpnf  i 

to  say  about  the  secret  conclave.  So  far  as  the  external  !xp^ 

arne  8  reception,  was  it  one  fairly  representing  persons  of  nnsitirm  nnri  g 
abibty  and  eimnence  m  their  business  and  profession  at  St.  Louis  '—It  was  TGSPec  " 

45  097.  Now  you  have  answered  this  question  so  far,  I  will  put  this  general  Question 
to  you  :  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  rnrnivpd  J  fvL  question 

observation  extended  in  Amen ea!  in  a  way  “ ^vefsympIZ  Tot 

raeJr  rctcT01!1  the  Iri81’  but  fr0m  tbe  American  people  generally  ?— It  would  showH-it 
45,598.  In  every  meetmg  I  have  called  your  specific  attention  to  such  as  vou  W„ 

°f  *"  CiVU  l0°al  aUth°"t7-in  ^  Governor ’of’ the 

■name'as  thc^e^lie^’Lanfl  Leagu^Convention^’8  tZZ' N  8  **  «<*'•  ^  d°  you 
knowledge  would  be  the  Buffalo  (SS  Jggf*  WblCh  1  harea''7  Partic‘"a>’  . 
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45  600.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  that  would  appear  to  be  correct, 
whether  it  is  the  first  or  the  second  ?— It  was  not  called  the  first,  though  it  was  a  Land 
League  Convention.  The  members  in  the  official  document  called  the  next  one  the 

first  in  Chicago.  .  .  ...  ... 

45,601.  I  will  give  you  the  order  in  which  I  have  them.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 

have ’these  dates  appear  on  the  notes.  You  probably  would  not  be  able  to  charge  your 
memory  with  the  exact  dates.  If  you  see  anything  wrong  pray  stop  me,  and  suggest 
what  it  should  be.  The  first  is  May  the  18th,  1880,  at  New  York,  attended  by 
Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Davitt.  The  second,  the  12th  January  1881,  at  Buffalo,  no 
member  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  there.  The  third,  November  30,  1881,  at 
Chicago,  attended  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healey,  M.P.,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy.  April,  1882,  Washington,  not  attended,  apparently,  by  any  of  the 
Irish  Members.  April,  1883,  Philadelphia,  at  which  that  despatch  or  letter  from 
Mr  Parnell  was  read,  but  no  attendance,  I  think,  of  any  Irish  member.  August,  1884, 
Boston,  attended  by  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  M.P. ;  August  of 
1886  at  Chicago,  attended  by  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  M.P.,  J.  Redmond,  M.P., 
W.  Deasey, M.P.,  and  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt;  so  that  from  1880  to  1886  there  appears 
to  have  been  one  held  annually,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1885  ? — Yes,  with  that 

CX4A60?*I  want  you  just  to  tell  me  which  of  these  conventions  you  yourself 

attended?  First  of  all,  did  you  attend  the — —  ?— 1881 ;  no. 

45.603.  I  will  take  you  by  steps  unless  you  can  tell  me  shortly ;  did  you  attend  the 

one  in  1880  in  New  York? — In  1883. 

45.604.  That  is  the  first  you  attended;  in  1883? — 1881  m  November;  not  the 

early  1881,  the  Buffalo  one;  the  November  1881.  .  1001  \ 

( The  President.)  The  earlier  one  was  the  Buffalo  one  ;  the  earlier  one  m  1881,  he 

says,  he  did  not  attend.  „.  .  „  AT  , 

45.605.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Yes.  You  attended  the  one  m  Chicago  ?— November, 

1881 ;  yes. 

45.606.  Did  you  attend  the  one  in  Washington  in  April  1882? — No;  I  do  not  know 

there  was  one  there.  <  t  .  „ 

45.607.  Did  you  attend  the  one  in  Philadelphia  in  April  1883  .—Yes. 

45.608.  Did  you  attend  the  one  in  Boston,  August  1884  ?- — Yes. 

45*609.  Did  you  attend  the  one  in  Chicago  in  August  1886  ? — Yes. 

45  610.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  you  attended  them  all  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
in  New  York  in  1880,  the  one  in  Buffalo  in  1881,  and  the  one  at  Washington,  of 
which  you  say  you  have  not  heard  ? — There  was  none. 

45.611.  Do  you  say  so? — Yes.  ,  ,  M  t,  .  .  . 

45.612.  Do  you  know  that  that  was  not  only  held,  but  denounced  by  Mr.  Patrick 

Ford’  in  his  paper  ? — A  meeting  was  held,  but  not  the  annual  convention.  # 

45.613.  We  will  not  quarrel  about  names.  You  do  not  call  it  a  convention,  but 

a  meeting? _ I  am  willing  to  concede  it  was  a  meeting,  but  not  a  National  Convention 

°  45,614.  \  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  League — I  will  not  quarrel  about  the 
name  whether  it  was  a  convention  or  not  is  not  very  important.  Now,  as  regards 
the  meeting  at  Buffalo,  I  wish  to  get  from  you,  I  suppose  you  have  seen  the  printed 
statement  of  the  constitution  of  the  League? — Yes,  I  have  had  it. 

45.615.  Have  you  it  amongst  your  papers? — No,  sir. 

45.616.  Although  you  did  not  attend  the  Land  League,  can  you  tell  me  whether 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  Hon.  P.  A.  Collins  was  the  President  .of  the  Land 
League ;  the  V  ice-President,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Cronin ;  the  second  Vice-President, 
Mayor  T.  P.  Powderly,  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania ;  the  Treasurer,  the  Rev.  Laurence 
Walsh,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut;  and  the  Secretary,  Thomas  Flatly?  I  believe 
those  are  right. 

45.617.  Do  you  suggest  that  any  of  those  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
were  members  of  the  U.B.  ? — Yes. 


45.618.  Who  ?— Terry  Powderly.  .  i.  ■  4-  xr  u 

45.619.  The  mayor?— The  Mayor  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  District  Member. 

45*620.  Of  the  H.B.  ? — At  that  time  of  the  V.C. 

45,621.  We  will  not  quarrel  about  initials  ? 
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45.622.  Anybody  else  ? — The  only  one  I  call  to  mind  at  present. 

45.623.  You  just  mentioned  them.  What  was  Mayor  Powderly  ? — District  member. 

45.624.  Yes,  but  what  was  his  position? — Mayor  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania; 
politician. 

45.625.  Was  he  anything  but  politics? — So  long  as  I  have  known  him, he  has  had 
none. 

45.626.  No  business  ? — He  might  have  had.  As  long  as  I  have  known  him  he  has 

had  none.  He  is  one  of  the  directors,  organiser,  and  the  supreme  commander  of  the 
ancient  order  of - 

45.627.  (Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Of  the  Knights  of  Labour  ? — Of  the  Knights  of 
Labour,  thank  you. 

45.628.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Here  is  the  constitution  of  the  National  League.  Do  you 
suggest  that  Powderly — I  am  rather  desiring  to  press  you  about  this.  Do  you  suggest 
that  Powderly  was  a  man  to  favour  violence,  and  the  policy  of  dynamite  and  outrage  ? 
— In  1880,  I  would  not  judge  the  man. 

45.629.  My  Lords,  I  will  put  in  the  particular  documents.  I  only  wish  to  call 
attention  to  it.  The  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the  National  League  is  set  out. 
It  states : — 

“  The  objects  are  to  aid  the  Irish  Land  League  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a 
“  peasant  proprietorship  ;  furnish  material  and  moral  assistance ;  to  enkindle  Irish 
“  National  sentiment  in  America ;  to  enlighten  American  public  opinion ;  and  to 
“  secure  a  just  verdict  from  the  American  people.” 

Then  the  constitutions  and  branches,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  executive,  and 
so  on  are  set  out.  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  your  Lordships  with  them.  Is  it  to 
your  knowledge  that  at  that  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  in  these  terms  : — 

“  That  we  cordially  unite  with  the  Irish  National  League  of  Ireland  of 
“  Ireland  in  deprecating  all  forms  of  violence,  and  earnestly  urge  the  Irish  people 
“  to  continued  patience  under  all  provocation,  remembering  the  words  of 
“  O’Connell,  that  ‘  he  who  commits  a  crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemy that 
“  while  we  honour  the  sanctity  of  contracts,  we  cannot  hold  a  contract  to  be 
“  sacred,  which  leaves  to  the  industrious  son  of  toil  no  alternative  between  the 
“  rackrent  and  the  roadside,  the  workhouse  or  the  emigrant  ship  ;  that  our 
“  gratitude  is  due  to  the  American  Congress  for  the  sympathy  extended  to 
Ireland,  and  we  beg  it  to  continue  to  use  its  good  offices  in  the  interests  of  an 
“  oppressed  people,  reminding  it  of  Ireland’s  services  to  America  in  the  day  of  its 
“  difficulty ;  that  while  the  Irish  National  Land  League  of  America  earnestly 
“  seeks  the  co-operation  and  kind  words  of  the  liberty-loving  press  in  America, 
“  it  has  never  recognised,  and  does  not  recognise  any  paper  as  an  authorised  organ 
“  to  speak  in  its  name.” 

Is  that  a  resolution  which  was  passed  at  the  meeting? — It  might  have  been.  I 
received  reports.  I  do  not  remember. 

45.630.  You  are  bound  to  report,  I  think,  good  and  bad  ? — I  am  willing  to  concede 
it  if  it  is  all  there. 

45.631.  Now,  the  next  Convention  was  at  the  one  in  Chicago,  at  which  you  were,  at 
I  think  ? — 1  was. 

45.632.  You  stated  there  was  none  at  Washington,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  it  is 
called  the  annual  convention  of  the  Irish  National  League  ? — I  was  not  there. 

45.633.  You  said  no  such  thing  happened? — It  is  the  first  I  heard  of  its  being 

convened. 

45.634.  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  that  question.  There  were  900  branches  of  the 
League  said  to  be  represented.  “  This  is  the  second  day's  proceedings  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary,”  and  so  on;  that  is  the  one  at  which  Mr.  J.  Hynes  was  elected 
chairman  ? — Chicargo. 

45.635.  I  am  talking  of  the  Chicago  one? — November  1881. 

45.636.  I  am  talking  of  the  Chicago  one;  was  there  an  address  reciting  the  reasons 
for  calling  the  Convention  ? — I  think  there  was. 

45.637.  I  will  refer  to  that  by-and-by,  I  will  not  stop  to  do  it  now.  Now,  first  of 
all,  I  will  ask  you  this  ;  you  have  made  the  statement  that  that  was  controlled  by  the 

U.B.  ?— Yes. 

45.638.  At  that  time  is  not  it  the  fact  that  persons  interested  in  that  meeting,  and 
taking  part  in  its  proceedings,  might  be  divided  into  three  groups  and  not  two.  First 
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of  all,  were  there  not  representatives  of  the  League  proper,  with  General  P.  A.  Collins, 
a  former  President  ? — There  was  that  kind  of  faction. 

45.639.  You  call  it  a  faction,  but  who  were  in  favour  of  the  open  constitution  of 
the  movement  ? — There  was. 

45.640.  You  call  it  a  faction.  And  was  there  a  party  represented,  and  what  I  may 
call  the  “  Irish  World  ”  interest? — Individuals,  not  faction. 

45.641.  A  section? — I  could  not  call  it  a  section. 

45.642.  Then  there  was  a  section  represented  by  your  organisation,  which  was 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  controlling  power  of  the  whole  thing  ? — True,  sir. 

45.643.  Did  it  get  out,  do  you  think,  at  all  that  you  were  trying  to  boss  the  show, 
or  run  the  organisation — run  the  machine  ? — It  got  out  in  Buffalo  previous  to  that. 

45.644.  I  do  not  see  any  sign  of  it ;  however,  you  may  be  right.  It  had  got  out  in 
Buffalo  ? — It  had  got  out. 

45.645.  Did  you  succeed  in  Buffalo? — No,  it  was  not  a  well  organised  attempt 
tliere. 

45.646.  Do  you  think  you  succeeded? — In  1881  I  think  they  fairly  succeeded  there. 
Yes. 

45.647.  You  think  you  fairly  succeeded? — Yres. 

45.648.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  this  ;  first  of  all,  how  many  delegates 
were  ever  at  the  Convention  on  this  occasion  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  without  getting 
the  report. 

45.649.  Tell  us  within  a  few  hundreds  ? — Oh,  there  were  some  hundreds  of  delegates 

there.  . 

45.650.  Were  there  above  a  thousand? — I  think  something — hardly  a  thousand  — 

I  think  my  report  made  out  800 — there  were  1,200  I  know  to  the  next  one  my  report 
mad.0 

45.651.  How  many  of  these  did  you  claim  to  be  representatives  of  the  U.B.  l — I  do 
not  know  I  made  any  claim. 

45.652.  How  many  will  you  undertake  to  say  claimed  to  be  representatives  of  the 
U.B.  or  Land  Leaguers,  or  in  addition  to  being  members  of  the  Land  League  were 

U. B.’s  ? — Sufficient  pretty  well  to  control  the  Convention. 

45.653.  How  many  do  you  undertake  to  say  ? — I  do  not  undertake  to  say  at  all. 

45  654.  How  many  do  ypu  undertake  to  say,  one-tenth  ? — More, 

45.655.  One-fifth  of  them  ?— More. 

45.656.  Name  your  own  figure? — One-half. 

45.657.  Do  you  swear  one-half  ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

45’ 658.  Will  you  swear  there  were  half  ? — I  will  not  swear  one-half,  I  never  made 

any  count.  .  . 

45.659.  Do  you  swear  there  was  anything  like  500  representatives  of  the  U.B.  m 

favour  of  the  policy  of  outrage  and  dynamite  ? — A  great  many  more  than  that. 

45.660.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  general  society,  but  of  those  delegates  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  giving  you  the  proportion  at  that  time  of  who  were  in  favour. 

45.661.  Now,  1  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question,  am  I  right  or  not  in  saying 
that  so  far  as  this  U.B.  association  was  concerned,  1,000  was  about  your  strongest 
district? — No,  sir,  not  by  any  means. 

45.662.  Which  do  you  say  was? — New  York  State;  next  to  New  York  State, 
Massachusetts  ;  next  to  Massachusetts,  Pensylvania. 

45.663.  Then  you  say  it  only  came  fourth  or  fifth  ? — About  six  or  seventh. 

45’,664.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  meeting,  as  you  were  there ;  at  that  time 

what  position  was  John  Devoy  holding  ?— November  1881  ? 

45.665.  Yes? — He  was  not,  at  that  exact  date,  holding  any  official  position  in  the 

V. C.’ 

45.666.  I  will  ask  you  whether  this  is  correct.  This  is  in  the  “  Irish  Nation  ”  of  the 

10th’  December  1881  ;  it  is  apparently  a  weekly  paper,  and  it  gives  a  report  of  the 
meeting.  It  is  headed,  “  Behind  the  Scenes.  The  number  of  conferences  and  caucuses 
“  held  in  the  intervals - ” 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  name? 

45.667.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  “Irish  Nation.”  This  paper  is  already  in,  I  am  using 
another  copy  ;  no  this  is  the  actual  one  put  in,  I  am  told. 

“  The  number  of  conferences  and  caucuses  held  in  the  intervals  between  the 
“  sessions  of  the  convention  was  almost  without  number  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
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real  work  was  done.  Every  State  represented,  every  element,  every  organisa- 
tion,  the  personal  friends  of  every  party  chief,  all  met  and  discussed  the  situa- 
tion,  resolved  on  a  course  of  action,  made  out  ‘  tickets,’  and  as  events  developed 
themselves,  and  views  were  interchanged,  new  meetings  were  called,  and  new 
arrangements  made  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances,  and  the  better  knowledge 
“  of  actual  facts.  Mr.  Ford’s  friends  met,  Mr.  Collins’s  friends  met,  the  Ancieht 
Order  of  Hibernians,  the  members  of  national  organisations,  the  priests — every 
‘  group  of  men,  the  advocates  of  every  idea  and  every  interest  represented,  caucused 
and  conferred,  and  hotly,  or  otherwise,  debated  the  issues  at  stake  No  one 
“  objected  to  these  meetings,  and  much  of  the  superfluous  oratory  and  enemy 
that  would  have  delayed  the  Convention,  thus  found  a  safety  valve.  The 
“  Publl<?  were  spared  an  infliction,  and  Ireland  was  saved  from  an  exhibition  of 
•  disunion.  As  time  went  on,  and  men  of  opposite  views  met  on  committees,  and 

t(  111  80Cjal,  intercourse,  differences  were  smoothed  away  and  harmony  was 
soc  iiroQ . 

Is  that  reasonably  accurate  ? — That  is  a  fair  public  account 

45,668  My  Lord  there  is  a  confusion  of  function  in  these  meetings  which  I  cannot 
quite  follow  The  chairman  calls  them,  he  appears,  and  then  he  disappears;  then  the 

chairman  of  the  day  appears,  then  he  disappears,  and  I  am  quite  unable  to  follow  all 
the  transmutations.  “At  12.15  (I  find) 

„  a  Tht stalwar*  *°rm,  of,  Joh\  F:  Finerty  appeared  at  the  front  of  the  platform, 
and,  as  he  rapped  the  desk  with  the  gavel,  the  Convention  settled  down  into  an 
attentive  silence. 

Mr.  Finerty  then  said  : — 

<{  “  Gentlemen,  fiends,  the  honour  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  the  signers 

„  of  ,the  calls  for  tbls  I™*  National  Convention  of  calling  this  Convention  to 
order,  and  he  read  the  following  call.” 

ligned^by— 8311  read’  and  1  wil1  not  trouble  you  with  it  again.  It  is 

8  “  ^‘mP  HtVXnePShthyC”lliDS’  ^  **  °'M^  T‘  P’  0i  Connor, 

1  ou  have  already  told  us,  and  I  need  not  go  back,  Ford,  Collins,  Boyle  O’Reilly  and 
others  mentioned,  were  members  of  the  U.B,  ?-I  have  already  said  yes  at  that 

40.669.  Now  the  next  heading  is  “  Hynes  for  chairman  ”  Mr.  P.  A  Collins 

addressed  the  Convention.  You  have  told  us  who  Mr.  P.  A.  Collins  was.  He  is  now 
a  senator  ? — No. 

45.670.  Member  of  Congress  ? — Yes,  that  is  correct.. 

45.671.  And  you  have  already  told  us  a  respectable  man? _ Yes. 

45.672.  And  to  use  your  expression  a  believer  in  moral  suasion? — Yes,  I  think 

u B  IS. 

45.673.  And  it  was  he  that  moved  that  Hynes  should  take  the  chair? — I  would 
not  be  positive  without  the  record. 

45.674.  The  record  suggests  itself,  as  it  is  the  paper  I  am  reading.  He  says  •— 

“  chairman3’  ^  pleaSUr6  °f  nominating  the  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Hynes  for  temporary 

Was  Hynes  a  Member  of  Congress  ? — He  was  years  a^o 

45.675.  Was  he  in  1881  ?— No. 

45.676.  Why  is  he  called  the  honourable  ?— A  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the 
Legislature  or  Congress  is  by  courtesy  entitled  to  that  prefix 

M  i5’67?-  The£n  accordin^/’  takes  the  chair  and  makes  a  speech.  «  The 

Secretary  of  Committees,”  the  Rev.  Ranan  of  Massachusets  was  chosen  Secretarv 
Was  he  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ?— He  was.  secretary. 

45.678.  And  T.  Y.  Powderly,  I  have  already  asked  you,  he  had  at  one  time  been- 

you  said  that  was  some  years  ago?— He  was  at  that  time.  You  asked  me  respecting 
his  idea,  so  far  as  the  dynamite  policy  was  concerned.  ° 

45.679.  I  thought  I  asked  you  more.  I  thought  I  asked  you  whether  he  was  a 

U.B.  or  not,  and  you  said  that  ho  had  boon.  I  think  your  exDression  il,  +  i  ' 
had  been  in  the  Order ;  I  think  that  was  your  expression ;  but  that  was  some  time 
ago.  You  finally  brought  it  down  to  1880  ?-I  said  I  would  not  judge  the^nan  as 
far  as  his  idea  about  outrages  at  this  date.  J  b  3 
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( Sir  E.  James.)  In  1881. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  In  1886. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Very  well. 

“  A  considerable  time  was  wasted  in  deciding  the  manner  in  which  several 
“  committees  should  be  appointed  ;  finally  the  Chairman  was  authorised  to  appoint 
“  a  Committee  of  seven  on  rules,  another  of  seven  on  organisation ;  the  com- 
“  mittee  on  credentials  to  be  made  up  of  one  from  each  State  and  Territory,  the 
“  district  of  Columbia  and  Canada.” 

Then  there  was  a  recess,  and  then  a  perfect  organisation,  rules,  credentials,  and  so  on. 
Then  comes  the  re-assembling  of  the  Convention,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  names 
of  the  delegates  present. 

“  The  military  escort  was  composed  of  two  companies  of  the  2nd  regiment, 
“  Illinois  National  Guard,  commanded  by  Colonel  James  Quirk,  Lieut.-colonel 
“  J.  P.  Hennessy,  and  Captain  and  Adjutant  John  McKeough,  Captain  J.  P. 
“  O’Connor,  and  Captain  J.  Clifford,  supplemented  by  two  companies  of  the 
“  Hibernian  Rifles,  under  the  command  of  Major  James  F.  Lusk.  On  the  plat- 
form  were  the  Rev.  Father  Sheehy,  the  Hon.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  member  for 
“  Galway,  the  Hon.  T.  M.  Healey,  the  member  for  Wexford,  General  Patrick 
“  A.  Collins,  of  Boston,  General  Wallace,  of  New  York,  Hon.  Bernard  Callaghan, 
“  Kelly,  Finerty,  Colonel  Quirk,  Colonel  Hennessy.” 

and  a  very  large  number  of  names  which  I  will  not  read.  Then  Mr.  O’Connor  made  a 
speech,  Father  Sheehy  made  a  speech,  Mr.  Healey  makes  a  speech,  and  now  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  this.  You  said  you  thought  it  had  got  out  there  was  an  attempt  to 
control  the  League,  Ho,  you  recollect  Mr.  Healey  makj/qg  t,K.a.jatfl.t.p]2]ent : — 

“  At  this  Convention  I  found  two  spirits  prevailed,  one  largely  in  the 
“  ascendant,  whose  feeling  was  this:  We  are  not  here  this  day  to  dictate  to 
Ireland  ;  we  are  not  here  to  tell  Ireland  that  she  must  adopt  a  certain  policy  or 
“  we  will  not  support  her.  We  are  not  here  to  goad  or  spur  men  on  because  we 
“  could  not  share  their  responsibility.  We  are  here  to  support  the  men  whom 
“  the  British  Government  recognise  as  leaders  of  the  Irish  people  by  putting  them 
“  in  dungeons.  We  ape  here  to  give  them  our  best  aid  and  our  best  assistance, 
“  and  some  very  few  there  were  who  thought  so  meanly  of  the  intelligence  and 
“  of  the  patriotism  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  movement,  that  they  said  ‘  the 
‘  policy  which  you  have  adopted,  the  no  rent  manifesto  has  been  dictated  to 
“  ‘  you  from  America.’  To  such  men  I  would  reply  that  our  policy  is  not  one  to 
“  be  bought  or  sold.  To  such  men  I  would  say  that  the  policy  of  the  Irish 
“  leaders  is  no  more  to  be  shaped  by  American  ideas  than  it  is  by  British 
“  gold.” 

Do  you  recollect  his  saying  that  ? — I  do  not  recollect  his  saying  that ;  I  could  not 
recollect  all  that  took  place.  I  concede  it  was  if  it  is  in  that  paper. 

45.680.  Were  you  aware  of  an  attempt,  I  do  not  think  it  ever  came  up  at  the 
Convention,  but  an  underhand  attempt,  to  mould  into  one  society,  or  organisation 
of  the  societies,  some  of  which  had  a  half  political  and  half  benevolent  character,  and 
some  that  were  wholly  benevolent,  into  one  shape? — Yes,  I  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  an  attempt  made  at  this  very  Convention,  the  first  meeting  of  that  Convention  that 
you  are  now  mentioning. 

45.681.  That  was  defeated  ? — At  that  Convention  it  was  defeated. 

45,612.  Now.  so  nnuffralldurtlie  Chicago  Convention  of  1831.  Now  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  which,  you  say,  you  also  attended  in  April  1883,  was  called  to  order  by 
James  Mooney.  He  is  described  as  president  of  the  National  organisation? — Of  the 
Land  League  before  its  dissolution  at  that  Convention. 

45,683.  This  is  called  the  National  organisation  here.  “We  are  now  assembled  in 
“  the  Convention  to  which  we  have  so  long  looked  forward”  ;  this  is  April  1883,  it 
has  been  read  already,  I  am  not  going  to  read  much  of  it.  “  It  was  our  hope  to  have 
“  welcomed  here  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  whom  we  love  and  revere  in  America,  no 
“  less  than  they  do  in  Ireland  itself.  To  our  great  disappointment,  he  cannot  be  here 
“  to  direct  and  inspire  our  labours.  In  unfriendly  quarters  it  is  sought  to  make  it 
“  appear  that  he  fears  to  join  us,  lest  words  spoken,  or  actions  taken  in  our  Convention 
“  might  compromise  him.”  Then  a  little  lower  down,  “  Though  he  is  not  here,  we 
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“  ha7  5°  ^ -fCt  ?U5t  lab$u1];s’  Plan  approved  by  him  of  the  new  National  League 
m  Ireland,  and  then  follows  a  long  speech.  Then  the  Hon  P  A  (V,]]mo  • 

the  same  gentleman  ?-The  same  gentllman.  '  C°llmS’  that  13 

45,684.  James  Mooney,  National  League  President,  J.  J.  Hynes,  National  League 
Secretary,  act  as  permanent  officers  of  the  Convention.  That  is  not  the  same  Hynes 

sp°eUlt  dajffie““ly°n  ?-Another  gentleman  entirely.  This  gentleman  is  from  Buffalo, 

re.foliecfit’&^faf1^1’6”3  *°  ha™  be6n  chairman  i  1  d°  not  know  whether  you 

U.nf-i  dm  the  COmmittee  o£  cre^en^als.  Do  you  say  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
45,687 .  When  ? — At  this  very  day. 

45  688  What  was  he  judge  of?— He  was  from  New  York  city,  Judge  Ewan  I 
could  not  tell  you  he  was  a  judge  at  all.  ^  s  1 

45.689  What  ?- 1  could  not  tell  you  what  he  is  a  judge  of. 

45.690.  He  is  described  as  a  judge  ? — Yes. 

45.691.  But  you  do  not  know  of  what  ? _ No 

ntnj’TljoT 1118117  d-elegateS  rtfamdSg-^-^etn,g^omething  in  the  neighbour- 

ar  ^menffim-s^of  the^U.B!  ^ThejMwermiY of  course, Uwe  Yio^^emlmrY  Yle^e tbG1 6 

representing  other  organisations.  at  dld  not  rePort> 

T,  Jh.™  Mr'  Egan  makes  an  address ;  and  the  next  day  it  goes  on  ay  run  The 

cCriy^Tn  tbmk  JOU  ham  already  t0ld  US-ha  a  EnotSnt  Hfcb 

brotherhood^^-Ynly1  tcTthem^I^think!^3  assoc£a^es’  as  a  “ember  of  the  secret  sworn 
there6®6'  N°W’  d°  7°U  reC°ne0‘  Mr-  Parnell'e  tele=ram  ? - 1  rec°Ilect  it  being  read 

(If ae  °PeninS  ”_I  d°  n°‘  kn°W  WtethCT  *  ^  be“  read  ? 

45,698.  ( Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  think  the  proceedings  extended  to  three  days  Do 
recollect  on  whose  motion  it  was  that  Mr.  Sullivan  was  elected  on  this  occasion ?1Z 

th44OT0 ®Tt  1  '  °  Til, ' Y  WaS  eleCt6d  at  that  Convention  as  President.  '  * 

44,oJJ.  it  was  at  this  Convention,  was  it  not,  that  the  National  League  as  far 

fhXt  CWonv”d’  Pr°Claimed  itS  C-8ti"-As  the  National  feagut  £t“ 

ft  ■ 

„  obiects-  Ilrst'  national  self-government;  second,  land  LyP reform”  'tlTi^d' 

„  l°Cal  self-government;  fourth,  an  extension  of  the  parliamentary  and  municipal 
franchise,  hlth,  the  development  and  encouragement  nf  tino  l  1  i 

“  industrial  interests  of  Ireland  ”  encouragement  of  the  labour  and 

The  objects  of  the  Irish  National  League  are  defined  as  follows: 

Article  1.  I  lie  restitution  to  the  Irish  people  of  the  ricrlif-  m  ■ 

“  Article  TWa  )' V  Parliament  e!ected  *>?  the  people  of  Ireland.  '  g°  ‘°'r 

..  primary  "  I  Yo  plTl'0"  °f  l  A  ocouPyi?g  ownership  or  peasant  pro- 

pnetary.  i  do  not  know  whether  you  know  that  tint  fa  1 

P°  1C^  the  existing  Government  or  not? — One  policy  of  one  of  tl  f  bl(.scilt 

45,701.  “The  creation  of  an  occupying  ownership  or Pp°ea7an1  ZpriZ^bTla 

amendment  of  the  purchase  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  lftQi  ^  ^ 

the  advance  by  the  State  of  the  whole  of  t‘he  pu"  m 

of  the  period  of  repayment  over  63  years.  y  extension 

“  (6.)  The  transfer  by  compulsory  purchase,  to  county  boards,  of  the  land  not 
cultivated  by  the  owners,  and  not  in  the  occupation  of  tenants  for  i  0t 
“to'W  labourers  and  small  farmers,  in  plots  of  grazing  commona-e  °r 
«  +P  /  ‘  V10  [,!ofcectl°n  from  the  imposition  of  rent  or  improvements°made  btr 

tiliG  tenant  or  his  DrGdoopsmira  in  fifin  4a  co  ±.  1  ^  ^ 

“  Healy  clause  of  theYand  Icl  of  1881  °  *“  by  an  amend“eut  of  the 
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(d )  The  admission  of  the  leaseholders  and  other  excluded  classes  to  all  the 
«  -benefits  of  the  Land  Act,  with  the  further  amendments  thereof  included  in  the 
“  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill  of  Mr.  Redmond. 

“  (e  )  The  levying  of  taxes  (now  raised  off  all  farming  lands)  upon  grass 
“  lands)  and  the  graduation  of  such  taxes,  so  as  to  place  the  greater  part  of  the 

“  burden  on  large  farms.  . 

“  (/.)  The  breaking  of  all  covenants  compelling  tenants  not  to  till  their 

“  holdings. 

Q^Iigh  A.rticl0  XXI* 

“  (a.)  The  creation  of  county  boards,  and  the  transfer  thereto  of  the  fiscal 

“  and  administrative  powers  of  grand  juries.  „ 

“  (b)  The  abolition  of  the  principle  of  nomination  by  Government  to 
“  membership  of  the  following  boards  :  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board 
“  of  Works  the  General  Valuation  and  Boundary  Survey,  the  Board  of  National 
“  Education,  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  Board,  the  Prisons  Board,  the 

The/thenf  Several  other  paragraphs  to  the  same  account  relative  to  Local 

Government  and  local  boards.  .  .  £  T  •  ,  r>  r  *  i 

“  Article  IV.  (a.)  The  extension  and  assimilation  of  Irish  Parliamentary  and 

“  Municipal  Franchise  to  those  of  England.  .  . 

“  )  The  adoption  of  the  English  system  m  the  registration  ot  voters. 

“  (c.)  The  securing  that  any  measure  of  popular  enfranchisement  introduced 

“  for  Great  Britain  shall  also  be  extended  to  Ireland. 

“  ( d .)  The  payment  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  1  arliamentary  party. 

Then  Article  V.  Separate  legislation  to  elevate  the  condition  of  agricultural 

“  (a.)  The  providing  of  labourers’  dwellings,  with  half  acre  allotments  in  the  pro- 
44  portion  of  one  to  every  25 l.  valuation  in  the  case  of  all  holdings,  pastoral 

“  or  agricultural.  .  ^  ,  ,  ,  ... 

“  (&.)  The  abolition  of  payment  of  poor  rate^in  respect  of  labourers  dwellings. 

“  (c  )  The  repeal  of  the  quarter  acre  clause.” 

Now  I  think  that  is  probably  all.  The  rest  is  as  to  the  mode  of  electing  the  councils 

and  the  governing  bodies. 

Now  the  next  with  which  you  had  to  do  was  at  Boston.  I  may  as  well  ask  you  one 
Question  You  said,  mistakenly  I  understood  yesterday,  that  Sheridan,  meaning 
P.  J.  Sheridan,  was  at  that  Convention,  do  you  wish  to  correct  that  ?  I  wish  to 

correct  that. 

45  702.  He  was  not  ? — He  was  not.  _ 

45  703.  Did  you,  or  were  you  understood  to  say  John  Walsh  was  there  .  No,  sir  , 
not  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention ;  I  did  not  say  so. 

45.704.  You  spoke  of  Daly  of  Castlebar  j— Yes,  I  aid. 

45  705.  Did  you  say  he  was  there  ? — As  a  spectator,  yes. 

45  706.  And  I  think  you  said  Byrne  was  there  as  a  spectator  ?  He  was  upon  the 

[platform  with  his  wife.  .  , ,  ,  ,  « 

45,707.  Was  he  there  as  a  spectator,  is  my  question? — lej^to  the  best  ot  my 

knowledge,  he  was.  _  ,  . 

45  708.  I  mean  he  was  not  there  either  making  a  speech,  or  as  a  delegate,  as  far  as 

vou  know  ? — N  o,  they  were  there  on  other  business.  ™  '  .  - 

>  45  709.  Now  I  am  reminded  that  at  that  meeting,  which  I  am  just  leaving,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  tried  to  get  at  the  meeting,  but  was  not  allowed  .  He 
was  admitted,  but  not  as  a  delegate. 

45  710.  He  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  part  ? — Well,  he  did  take  part. 

45  711*.  What  part  did  he  take  ?— Oh,  yes,  he  attempted  to  speak. 

45,712.  He  attempted,  was  he  hounded  down  ?— Yes,  to  a  very  large  extent,  hmerty 

himself  and  O’ Donovan  Rossa  were  hounded  down. 

WTt47  Finerty  was  a  meffibsrnf  the  U.B.  at  that  time  ? — I  wRl  give  you  my  official 

repoik  of  that  Convention  if  you  like.  \  v 

45  71A  Kindly  tell  me  was  Finerty  a  member  of  the  U.B.  at  that  time  .  les. 

45  716.  Is  your  official  report  one  of  those  that  have  been  put  in  .-—Les. 
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45.717.  Give  me  the  date  of  it  ? — The  date  of  the  report  written  within  a  very  few 
days  following  the  Convention. 

45.718.  The  Philadelphia  Convention? — Yes,  to  my  organisation. 

45.719.  The  one  that  you  have  gone  through  this  morning? — You  have  never  seen 
it  yet. 

45.720.  Not  put  in  at  all  ? — Never  put  in  at  all ;  I  think  it  will  give  you  the  inside  of 
Rossa,  if  you  will  have  it. 

45.721.  Was  it  sent  to  Mr.  Anderson  ? — A  copy  was  sent  to  Mr.  Anderson,  if  you 
should  like  to  have  it  you  can. 

45.722.  I  have  an  application  to  make  about  these  matters  presently,  but  not  at  this 
moment ;  I  am  now  coming  to  Boston,  which  was  in  August  1884. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  think  we  have  got  the  exact  date  of  Philadelphia,  April 
1883,  in  reference  to  the  statement  that  he  wrote  a  few  days  afterwards. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  It  lasted  several  days  ;  it  began  on  the  25th,  and  it  went  into  the 
27  th.  _  _ 

45.723.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  names  ;  do  you  know  D.  Devany,  of 
Fort  Smith  ? — Not  personally  ;  I  do  not  remember. 

45.724.  You  cannot  say  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.B.,  or  not? — I  cannot. 

45.725.  The  Hon.  M.  Cooney,  of  San  Franciso  ? — I  know  him. 

T  45,726.  P.  W.  Wren,  Connecticut,  do  you  know  him? — No,  sir,  I  do  not, 
personally. 

45.727.  F.  P.  Kane? — I  cannot  recollect  the  name. 

45.728.  Of  Wilmington  ;  John  F.  Armstrong,  of  Augusta  ? — I  know  him. 

45.729.  Was  he  a  U.B.  ? — Yes. 

45.730.  In  1884  ? — Oh,  yes. 

45.731.  Corkery,  I  think  you  said  was? — TT.B. 

45.732.  And  Gannon,  of  Davenport,  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

45.733.  Do  you  know  John  J.  Barrett,  of  Louisville  ? — I  know  him. 

45.734.  Did  you  know  him,  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.B.,  or  not  ? — I  will 
not  be  positive ;  I  think  he  was. 

45.735.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  as  a  U.  B.  ? — As  a  U.  B.  I  cannot  say  ;  I  might, 
but  I  would  not  swear  that  he  was  in  the  caucus. 

45.736.  T.  Moroney?— U.B. 

45.737.  Patrick  Martin,  of  Baltimore  ? — I  would  not  be  positive. 

45.738.  Dawson  ? — Not  positive. 

45.739.  Thomas  Flatly  ? — Yes. 

45.740.  Thomas  Flatly,  of  Boston,  I  am  talking  about  ? — I  would  not  be  positive. 

45.741.  You  had  better  think  before  you  answer.  J.  R.  Corrigan,  of  Minneapolis  ? 
— Not  positive. 

45.742.  Dr.  Thomas  O’Reilly  ?— Yes.  \ 

45.743.  Jt*hn  Fitzgerald,  of  Lincoln  ? — At  that  date  I  would  not  say. 

45.744.  M.  B.  Holmes  ? — Yes. 

45.745.  Of  where  ? — Holmes  ?  I  think  he  was  from  Baltimore. 

45.746.  Then  you  are  not  talking  about  the  same  person? — Yes,  Jersey  city  ;  he  is 
an  eastern  man,  the  same  man. 

45.747.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  think,  but  what  you  are  able  to  swear  to  ? — 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  he  was  a  member  of  the  Y.C. 

45.748.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  I  did. 

45,/ 49.  Do  you  swear  you  did  ? — Well,  I  would  reserve  swearing  positively. 

45, / 50.  Dr.  Fox  ? — Dr.  Fox,  of  New  York? 

45.751.  Of  Troy,  yes  New  York? — I  never  met  him  in  secret  caucus. 

45.752.  The  Hon.  J.  W.  Fitzgerald? — Yes. 

45.753.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

45.754.  I  mean  you  swear  you  knew  him  ? — I  swear  I  knew  him,  and  met  him  many 

times  in - . 

45.755.  P.  H.  Lynch  ? — There  are  so  many  Lynches.  Where  is  he  from  ? 

45.756.  Philadelphia  ? — I  will  not  swear  that  I  have  met  him  ;  I  think  I  have. 

45.757.  Hugh  J.  Carroll  ? — Yes. 

45.758.  AV  here  is  Hugh  J.  Carroll  you  are  talking  about  from? — He  is  an  Eastern 

man. 

45.759.  Where  do  you  belieye  ? — Hugh  J.  Carroll  ? 
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45,760.  Exactly  ?— He  is  an  Eastern  man  ;  I  will  give  you  his  address  in  the 

directory*.  I  cannot  remember  every  man  in  the  Convention. 

45  761.  Now,  it  will  be  valuable  if  you  will  give  me  a  view  of  the  directory.  You 
have ’put  one  in  of  1880  ;  have  you  any  directory  except  that  of  1880  ?— I  put  in  three 

dl?5  762eS'Tell  me  the  years  ;  I  have  only  one  ?— 1880,  1884,  and  1888. 

45’763.  I  did  not  know  that.  That,  you^now,  only  gives  us  the  names  of  the 
senior  guardians  ?— Those  are  involving  every  gentleman  who  got  these  positions. 

45,764.  I  see  it  only  gives  the  names  of  the  senior  guardians,  as  1  say  ?— And 

^  45,765.  OPthc girard-iaTwy  very  well,  F.  L.  McHugh  ?  I  do  not  remember. 

45/766.  R.  A.  Odium  ?— The  same. 

45.767.  You  do  not  remember?— Do  not  remember. 

45.768.  Dr.  Hanrahan? — Not  positive. 

45.769.  Richard  F.  Curran  ? — Richard,  not  positive. 

45.770.  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Donnelly  ?— Yes.  . 

45.771.  Of  where? — Milwankee,  Wiscousin. 

45.772.  You  have  met  him  ?— Yes. 

45.773.  Thomas  H.  Walsh?— Not  positive  about  Thomas  H.  Walsh,  there  are  so 

many  men  of  the  same  name.  .  .  . 

45.774.  Of  Washington  ? — Thomas  Walsh,  of  Washington,  I  will  not  be  positive. 

45.775.  O’Mulcahy  ? — No,  I  will  not  be  positive.  , 

45.776.  Jere  Gallagher? — I  must  know  where  he  comes  from.  \  *  J 

45.777.  Quebec  ? — Never  met  him  in  the  Convention.  _  V’ 

45  77$.  I  have  given  you  the  whole_of  the  names  of  the  executive  ,  now.  I  will  just 
count  them.  There  are  307anc[you  have  spoken,  as  1  understand/of  eight  ?— That  is 

al451779‘  Eio-ht  whom  you  are  able  to  speak  to,  were  members  of  the  U.B.  ?— That 

— 45,780.  Now,  about  these  proceedings  ;  the  President,  Mr.  Sullivan  ?  I  think  Judge 
Prendersrast  nominated  him,  if  you  wish  to  know. 

45  781.  Nominated  whom? — Alexander  Sullivan. 

45  782  I  was  not  wanting  to  know  that,  because  he  was  nominated  at  the  previous 

Convention,  and  he  takes  his  place  at  the  Convention  generally.  He  comes  forward 

How  many  delegates  were  there  at  this  Boston  Convention  ? — -A  very  large  number,  1 
cannot  give  you  the  number  without  the  report. 

45.783.  About  how  many  ? — Many  hundreds.  .  .  .  , 

45.784.  About  how  many  do  you  claim  as  being  representative  of  your  organisation  . 

— I  do  not  make  any  claim. 

45.785.  Do  you  say  there  were  none  ? — I  say  there  were  many  ;  there  were  some 

hundreds  attended  the  caucus.  .  ,n  i 

45.786.  I  want  to  understand  how  many  do  you  allege  ? — Allege ;  it  would  be  a 

matter  of  opinion.  _  , 

45.787.  Yes,  quite  so?— At  least  the  average  attendance  of  our  secret  caucuses 

would  have  numbered  300,  the  average  attendance.  . 

45  788  Now  let  me  ask  you,  did  you  make  a  report  of  which  you  sent  m  a  copy  to 
Mr  Anderson  in  reference  to  that  ?— The  Boston  Convention,  one  of  the  three.  It 
was  simply  a  copy  of  the  official  report  of  my  own,  to  my  organisation,  that  I  men- 

45,789.^Did  you  send  him  a  copy  of  that? — I  am  not  positive;  if  you  desire  I  will 

S645  790  Now,  so  far  as  I  have  got,  the  speakers  were  the  President,  Mr.  Sullivan  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Conaty,  Mr.  Sexton,  Father  Cronin,  whom  you  told  us  was  not  a  U.B. ; 
Senator  Jones,  was  he  a  U.B.  ? — Not  a  U.B.,  but 

45  791.  Something  worse  perhaps,  go  on,  sir  ?— Taking  a  very  important  part,  sir,  in 
a  very  important  way  in  the  organisation.  I  will  tell  you  if  you  desire  me. 

45.792.  Was  he  a  U.B.  or  not? — He  was  not. 

45.793.  What  do  you  mean? — I  will  explain. 

45  794.  By  all  means  ?— Always  in  active  work  in  connection  with  the  U.B.  men  or 
V.C.,  and  the  actual  introducer  between  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  and  the 
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revolutionary  organisation  that  formed  an  alliance  between  that  organisation,  to  make 
war  on  a  power  at  peace  at  that  time  with  Russia. 

45,795.  When  ? — The  first  negotiation  commenced  previous  to  the  Convention  of 
18  /  9. 

45, /96.  ( The  PTesident .)  Do  you  want  to  follow  this  up.  I  do  not  want  to  go  to 
Russia. 

(  The  Witness.)  I  can  state  these  facts. 

45.797.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Will  you  tell  me  the  date  of  this?— That  Dr.  Carroll 
proceeded  to  Russia. 

45.798.  No,  no;  of  General  Jones? — The  year  that  he  made  the  introductions  to 
the  Minister? — Yes. 

45.799.  I  won  t  give  you  a  date  from  recollection;  I  will  from  correspondence. 

45.800.  Did  you  make  a  report  to  your  employers  ? — I  did. 

45.801.  When  ? — Immediately  after  ascertaining  the  information. 

45.802.  When  about,  what  year,  tell  us  within  half  a  dozen  years  ? — Between  half  a 
dozen,  oh,  yes,  between  1878  and  1882. 

45.803.  That  is  four  years,  we  are  within  the  six.  You  cannot  tell  us  positively  ? _ 

I  will  not  commit  myself  in  that  way. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  look  carefully  for  that  report  ? 

( The  President.)  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  important. 

45.804.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Except  that  the  character  that  he  has  given  now  of  General 
Jones  is  so  very  different  from  the  statement  I  have  respecting  him? — You  can  find 
out  his  record  to-day. 

45.805.  Is  General  Jones  still  a  member  of  Congress,  or  a  Senator,  or  what? _ 

United  States  Senator  from  Florida,  he  has  been. 

45.806.  Is  he  now  ? — He  has  not  been  in  the  Senate,  I  think,  for  at  least  three  years. 
He  has  been  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

45.807.  What  do  you  say  ? — I  do  not  think  for  three  years.  He  has  been  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  since  that  time. 

45.808.  I  came  across  an  interesting  item  now  ? — One  moment,  if  you  please,  Senator 

Jones -  1 

45.809.  I  think,  my  Lord,  relieves  you  of  anything  more  about  Senator  Jones  ? _ I 

beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  wanted  the  report. 

45.810.  I  did  ask  you  for  it,  but  my  Lord  has  rather  intimated  that  we  need  not 
proceed  with  that.  I  now  come  across  an  interesting  item;  and  it  is,  I  think, 
the  only  time  in  which  your  name  is  mentioned — the  only  one  that  I  can  find  “  On 
the  motion  of  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron,”  that  is  you,  Mr.  Beach  ?— Yes. 

45.811.  “  Of  Braid  wood,  Illinois,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sullivan  was  accepted  with 
regret  ”  ? — Yes. 

45.812.  Are  you  right  in  saying  it  was  Judge  Prendergast  nominated  Mr.  Sullivan  * 

—I  was  at  that  time  referring  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  which  I  erroneous 
thought  you  were  on.  ^ 

45.813.  Now  I  come  to  the  last,  I  think,  I  have  to  ask  you  about,  namely,  the  one  of 

August  1866,  Mr.  Egan  being  present.  This  was  August  1886,  after  the  defeat  you 
recollect,  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  ? — I  believe  I  do.  ’  J 

45.814.  What? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

45.815.  Do  you  recollect  a  communication  from  Father  Conaty.  the  Rev.  J.  P 
Cronan,  the  Rev.  J.  P  Shanley,  and  other  persons  being  read  ?— I  could  not  remember 
every  communication  read. 

45.816.  Do  you  recollect  Judge  Fitzgerald  making  a  speech  ? — I  think  I  do. 

45.817.  He  was  a  member,  you  have  told  us,  of  the  U.B.  ?— He  was. 

45.818.  Can  you  tell  mo  what  it  is  referred  to  in  the  speech.  This  is  apparently  a 

verbatim  report : —  1  J 

“ 1  regret,  and  no  doubt  you  too  regret  it,  that  for  the  last  day  or  two  you 
£  may  have  been  in  the  city,  you  have  read  in  the  public  press  suggestions  of  a 
terrible  fight  and  disaster  in  this  Convention.  Nothing  on  earth  would  give 
“  greater  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  our  race,  and  to  the  enemies  of  free 
“  government  than  would  such  a  prophesy  if  confirmed.  It  has  been  mooted 
about  in  some  dark  corners  that  a  resolution  or  resolutions  wPnld  bo  presented 
“  perhaps  adopted  here  to-day,  dictating  a  policy  to  those  directly  interested 
“  in  the  objects  of  this  Convention.” 
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Do  you  recollect  liis  saying  that  ?— I  think  very  likely  I  do.  Do  you  want  my  inter¬ 
pretation  of  that  ?  .,  , 

45.81 9.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  in  a  moment.  First  of  all,  did  it  come  to  your 

knowledge  that  it  had  been  mooted  in  some  dark  corners  that  a  resolution  or  resolu¬ 
tions  would  be  presented  dictating  a  policy  ?— -It  was  stated  that  there  was  a  set  of 
resolutions  in  the  pocket  of  somebody  at  that  Convention  for  that  purpose. 

45.820.  Did  that  emanate,  or  was  that  supposed  to  emanate,  from  what  I  would  call 
for  this  purpose  the  TLB.  organisation? — It  did  not. 

45.821.  Well,  from  what? — To  get  the  name  of  the  party,  I  would  have  to 

consult  my  correspondence  at  that  time.  • 

45.822.  I  do  not  care  in  the  least  in  the  world  about  that.  What  section  do  you 
suggest  that  came  from  ? — I  would  not  tell  without  refreshing  my  memory.  I  would 

if  I  could.  .  .  , 

45  823.  You  have  been  speaking  about  evidence;  we  have  gone  back  a  long  way, 

and  I  am  now  asking  you  for  your  evidence  about  details  of  two  years  ago  ?  Details 
of  the  Convention  extending  over  several  days;  it  is  impossible  to  remember 

45^824.^Do  you  really  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  what  that  refers  to?  I  look 
upon  that  speech — I  would  answer  it  if  I  could.  .  ,  tt  -d  ? 

45,825.  I  will  suggest  to  you — was  Finnerty  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  U.B.  . 

45  826  Did  you  not  know  in  connexion  with  this  Convention  of  what  was  called  the 
Op-den  Grove  demonstration— that  Finnerty  had  made  a  strong  physical  force  speech, 
for  which  he  was  attacked  by  Michael  Davitt  ?— He  did.  I  was  present  on  the 

^45,827*.  Do  you  know  what  this  was  in  reference  to  ? — I  was  thinking  for  a 

m(45^828.  By  all  means  ?— I  remember  the  whole  disturbance.  I  will  concede  the 

r°45t'82ft^oY^T^oncede  the  point.”  Recollect  that  you  are  a  witness  speaking 
on  your  oath?— I  will  admit  that  was  a  good  interpretation. 

"ul  rl'he  Fftmtenl.)  We  will  adjourn  now.  w  i.* 

(Sir  G  Bussell.)  My  Lords,  the  application  I  wanted  to  make  was  this.  We  ought 
at  least  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  regards  the  inspection  of  these  documents  which 
Mr  Houston  and  this  gentleman  are  at  3,  Cork  Street.  I  anticipate  that  possibly  a 
suggestion  may  be  made  by  the  witness,  or  by  my  learned  friend,  as  to  there  being 
memoranda  or  entries  on  these  documents,  which  it  may  be  said,  in  what  are  called 
the  public  interests,  or  it  may  be  the  interests  of  individuals  ought  not  to  be  disclosed. 
If  vour  Lordships  should  say  that  we  have  a  right  to  see  them,  I  will  undertake  they 
shall  be  seen  only  by  myself  and  Mr.  Asquith,  or  by  the  counsel  engaged  in  the  case 
and  to  use  no  name,  knd  refer  to  no  name,  and  not  to  use  any  document  at  all 
until  it  has  been  handed  up  to  your  Lordships  to  say  whether  it  is  proper  to  be 

seen.  james  \  j  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the  documents,  and  the  result  of  that 
innuirv  is  this :  X  am  desirous,  if  I  can,  to  remove  every  cause  of  friction,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  oppose  this  in  every  possible  way.  The  objection  is  so  strong  to  not 
allowing  these  to  be  disclosed  in  the  interests  of  third  parties,  I  must  assume  the  legal 
rights  here  It  is  all  very  well  for  my  friend  to  say  that  only  myself,  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  my  learned  friends  engaged  in  the  case  shall  see  what  these  documents 
are  but  my  friends  little  know  the  nature  of  the  documents.  My  Lords  you 
have  heard  from  the  witness  enough  of  the  general  nature  of  the  documents  to 
show  that  they  are  not  of  such  a  character  that  there  ought  to  be  any  publicity.  My 
friend  mav  say  they  will  put  a  guard  in  the  way  of  publicity,  but  it  will  be 
impossible  to  prevent  it ;  and  I  must  stand  upon  my  legal  right  as  to  these  documents, 
an  l  ask  that  they  should  not  be  seen.  They  contain  references  to  persons  and  to  the 
acts  of  persons  which  it  is  important  should  not  be  published;  and  Isay  there  is  no  legal 
ground  upon  which  this  application  can  be  supported  The  witness  comes  into  the 
w  and  savs  “  I  have  made  a  communication  to  a  third  person,  and  there  are  certain 
<•  documents’referred  to.”  They  may  or  may  not  be  relevant  to  this  inquiry  j  and  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  you  copies  of  original  documents;  it  ,s  true  they  have  been 
taken  out  of  a  certain  bundle  of  documents,  and  I  now  produce  them.  And  the 
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application  of  my  learned  friend  is  that  because  some  have  been  produced  that  he 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  see  all  the  others.  I  shall  treat  this  as  if  it  were  an 
ordinary  case.  What  my  learned  friend  says  is,  because  you  took  these  out  of 
a  bundle,  because  you  had  them  in  your  hands  on  a  certain  day,  and  gave  them  to 
me,  I  have  a  right  to  have  them  all  put  in  evidence. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Every  one  I  inspect  I  shall  have  no  objection  at  all  to  put  in. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Then  my  friend  says  if  he  inspects  them  he  will  put  them  all  in,  but 
that  must  depend  upon  the  evidence.  They  may  or  they  may  not  be  relevant,  and  if 
not,  he  cannot  put  them  in.  Is  it  because  he  has  had  them  in  his  possession 
that  they  are  to  be  put  in  ?  There  may  be  100,  or  1,000.  He  may  have  got  a  certain 
portion  of  them  and  not  the  others ;  and  is  it  to  be  said  that  because  he  had  them  at 
some  time  in  his  possession,  that  they  are  to  be  disclosed.  My  friend  asks  that  the 
whole  of  these  documents  shall  be  disclosed.  I  shall  ask  your  Lordships  to  ask  the 
witness  something  more  of  the  nature  of  the  documents  before  they  shall  be  produced. 
There  is  no  legal  ground  put  by  the  other  side  to  justify  it ;  it  is  simply  because  the 
witness  has  them  in  his  possession. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lords,  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  character 
my  learned  friend  is  objecting  to  this.  Is  he  objecting  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
on  the  ground  it  is  against  the  public  interests — for  there  is  no  ground  of  privilege 
to  the  individual  against  producing  any  documents  unless  it  be  on  that  ground,  that 
it  is  against  the  public  interest  that  they  should  be  produced.  How  can  it  be  said 
that  it  is  not  for  the  public  interest,  when  we  have  the  fact  admitted,  that  there  is  a 
bundle,  containing  many  thousand  documents,  which  have  been  handed  over,  not 
merely  to  Mr.  Beach,  but  handed  over  to  Mr.  Beach,  furnished  with  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  third  person  who  was  no  representative  of  the  Crown,  and  who  is  here 
instructing  counsel.  You  do  not  ordinarily  make  a  selection,  which  you  think  proper 
to  make — to  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Beach — culling  certain  portions  of  those  docu 
ments,  and  committing  them  to  the  care  of  someone.  Why  are  we  not  to  see  the  whole 
of  them.  If  the  ground  of  privilege  is  to  be  claimed,  let  some  officer  of  the  Government 
who  can  say  so  come  into  the  box  and  claim  privilege  on  that  ground.  Then  your 
Lordships  will  deal  with  it.  As  far  as  the  matter  now  stands,  on  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Beach,  he  has  got  the  documents  under  his  control,  locked  up  in  some  place  under 
his  care  or  Mr.  Houston,  and  I  would  ask  your  Lordships,  between  this  and  Tuesday, 
which  will  be  quite  time  enough,  for  some  decision  to  be  come  to. 

{Mr.  Beid.)  Sir  Charles  Russell  desires  I  should  say  a  word.  It  will  be  simply  this. 
If  this  were  an  ordinary  case,  the  witness  is  called  into  the  witness  box,  and  produces 
a  certain  selection  of  documents  which  he  considers  to  be  material  on  his  evidence,  and 
he  admits  having  a  number  of  other  documents.  Unless  there  is  some  ground  of 
privilege,  or  that  it  is  against  the  public  interest,  your  Lordships  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course,  order  that  he,  having  been  called,  should  produce  the  whole  of  the 
documents. 

(The  President.)  I  think  you  must  not  assume  that. 

(Mr.  Beid.)  I  assume  that  unless - 

(The  President.)  No,  no,  no,  not  unless  we  could  say  that  the  other  documents 
which  he  does  not  produce  are  relevant. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Are  on  the  same  subject. 

(Mr.  Beid.)  I  expressly  mentioned  that;  I  thought  I  was  speaking  of  documents 
that  were  relevant.  These  documents  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  otherwise  than 
relevant. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  those  which  do  not  refer  to  Fenianism  ? 

(Mr.  Beid.)  No,  my  Lord,  but  the  covering  letters. 

(The  President.)  I  ought  to  have  asked  before.  Your  application  extends  beyond  the 
covering  letters,  does  it  not  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  would  certainly  like  them  all,  I  admit,  because  what  I  have 
would  hereafter  be  so  valuable ;  but  if  the  gentleman  coines  and  swears  that  he 
produces  all  that  have  any  bearing  upon  the  matter  I  shall  be  quite  content. 

(The  President.)  Sir  Henry  James,  that  narrows  it  very  considerably. 

(Sir  IT.  James.)  It  doeR,  my  Lord,  considerably. 

(The  President.)  Would  you  not  select  what  letters,  you  and  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
think  right.  You  have  both  filled  office,  and  you  can  surely  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  upon  the  matter. 
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( Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  think  so,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  one  word. 

( The  President.)  I  was  merely  referring  to  the  office  you  have  held.  You  will 
understand  what  the  responsibility  is,  as  far  as  the  public  interest  is  concerned. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  If  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  says  it  is  quite  right  as  the  matter 
stands,  I  have  no  right  to  say  one  word  further  upon  that  matter.  It  was  rather 
giving  the  substantial  ground  for  taking  the  legal  objection.  Now,  if  my  friend  will 
mention  anything,  he  will  say  covering  letters,  for  instance,  or  anything  connected 
with  what  we  have  been  discussing - 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  have  made  a  proposition,  I  think,  my  friend  will  consider  fair. 
If  Sir  Henry  James  will  take  the  trouble  of  going  through  these  documents,  and  tell 
me  what  he  honestly  thinks  are  relevant  to  this  matter,  I  should  be  content,  and  will 
accept  his  statement. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  that  is  the  least  acceptable  proposition.  However,  I  will  do 
so,  with  the  assistance  of  my  friends,  and  I  hope  I  shall  satisfy  him. 

(The  President.)  Otherwise  there  will  be  a  still  less  acceptable  proposition,  and  that 
is,  that  the  Court  should  do  so. 


The  Court  adjourned  till  Tuesday  morning. 
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DOCUMENT  (Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  1884)  handed  in  on 
February  7th  {see  Question  44,410);  and  DOCUMENT  (Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  I.  N.  B.,  1886),  also  handed  in  on  February 
7th  ( see  Question  44,651). 

The  Printing  of  these  Documents  was  postponed  in  order  to 

prepare  type  for  the  Symbols. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  U.  S. 


1884. 


ARTICLE  I. 

NAME  AND  OBJECTS. 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  organization  is  the  U.  S. 

Sec.  2.  Its  object  is  the  complete  political  independence  of  -  under  a  repub¬ 

lican  form  of  government,  with  full  civil  and  religious  liberty  guaranteed  to  all 
her  inhabitants ;  and  the  only  policy  which  it  believes  will  attain  this  end  is  by 
force. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  interfere  in  politics  or  religion. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OFFICERS  AND  DISTRICTS. 

Section  1.  The  governing  body  of  the  U.  S.  shall  be  a  A  of  three  members,  except 
when  the  General  Convention  is  in  session. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  also  be  a  rfp,  a  O,  and  4 — f-s  ;  and  there  may  also  be  an  □,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  A,  if,  in  their  judgment,  such  appointment  shall  be  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  All  of  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Convention,  except 
the  □. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  A,  □,  r~EP  and  O  who  has  not  been  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  for  five  years. 

Sec.  5.  The  names  of  the  r~£p  and  O  shall  be  made  know  only  to  the  |  and  —  of  each 
The  names  of  the  +  -f-s  shall  be  made  known  only  to  the  |  and — sof  the  U^s  in 
their  respective  Districts.  The  names  of  the  A  and  □  shall  not  be  made  known  to 
the  officers  or  any  other  members  of  the  U.  S.,  save  those  officially  entitled  to 
know. 

Sec.  6,  The  Districts  shall  be  divided  as  follows  : 

A — New  York  City  and  City  of  Yonkers. 

B — New  Jersey. 

C — Long  Island  and  Staten  Island. 

D — New  York  State  (except  as  above)  and  Vermont, 

E — Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

91. — 2/89.  E.  &  S. 
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F — Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire. 

G — Pennsylvania,  except  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Montgomery,  and  Chester 
Counties. 

H — Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Montgomery,  and  Chester  Counties,  Pennsylvania. 

I —  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Delaware. 

J — Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida. 

K — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 

L — Ohio  and  Indiana. 

M — Illinois  and  Michigan. 

N — Iowa,  Minnesota,  Dacota,  and  Wisconsin. 

0 — Missouri,  Kansas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

P — Colorado,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Montana. 

Q — California,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

II —  (Correspondence  through  the  r~Ep). 

Sec.  7.  A  General  Convention  of  the  U.  S.  shall  assemble  biennially,  between  the 

first  dav  of - and  the  first  day  of - .  in  the  discretion  of  the  A ,  which  shall  be 

attended  by  the  A,  r~fp  and  o  but  who  shall  have  no  vote.  The  A  shall,  however,  have 
power  to  call  special  conventions  whenever,  in  its  judgment,  the  interests  of  the  U.  S. 
shall  so  require. 

Sec.  8.  The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Convention  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  members  each,  and  shall  be  as  follows:  (1)  On  Finance  ;  (2)  Foreign  Relations  ; 
(3)  Constitution ;  (4)  Ritual ;  (5)  State  of  the  Organization  ;  (6)  Military,  and  (7) 
Judiciary;  provided,  however,  that  no  delegate  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  of  the 
committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Finance  unless  he  has  been  at  least  five  consecu¬ 
tive  years  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  U.  S.  and  an  |  or  delegate. 


ARTICLE  III. 

DUTIES  OF  A,  CfA  O,  AND  + 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  A  ;  sign  the  reports  of  the  ri=P  and  O,  when  found  correct;  exercise  a  vigilant 
supervision  over  the  workings  of  the  U.  S- ;  guard  and  promote  its  interests  ;  attend 
the  General  Convention,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  thereof,  submit  a  detailed 
report  of  the  transactions  of  the  A  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dP  to  correspond  with  the  ^s,  to  receive  from 
them  all  moneys  (payable  to  order  of  O)  and  reports  of  j^s,  and  give  receipts  for 
the  same. 

Sec.  3.  All  moneys  received  by  the  dP  shall  be,  forthwith,  paid  over  by  him  to 
the  O  of  the  A,  getting  his  receipt  therefor. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dP  of  the  A  to  furnish  Term  Reports  to  ^s 
within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  each  term,  giving  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
membership  and  receipts  of  each  term.  These  reports  shall  be  signed  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  dP  and  o  of  the  A-  The  r~Ep  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  annum  in  three  annual  instalments. 

Sec.  5.  The  dP  of  the  A  shall  not  have  power  to  act  on  his  own  individual  respon¬ 
sibility  in  matters  affecting  the  general  welfare  of  the  U.  S.,  but  must  have  the 
approval  of  at  least  the  majority  of  the  A  before  taking  final  action  in  matters  for 
which  the  A  is  responsible. 

Sec.  6.  The  +  +s  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  various  E^Js  in  their 
respective  Districts,  and  are  especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  extending  the  U.  S. 
When,  in  their  judgment,  it  may  be  necessary  to  organize  new  C^s  in  their  Districts, 
they  shall  be  empowered,  when  approved  by  the  A,  to  select  an  organizer  for  that 
purpose  from  the  U.  S. 

All  grievances  and  disputes,  which  cannot  be  settled  in  the  shall  be  referred  to 
the  +  of  that  District  for  decision.  However,  an  appeal  may  be  had  from  his  decision 
to  the  next  District  Convention ;  provided,  that  notice  of  such  appeal  shall  be  filed  with 
the  +  within  thirty  days  from  the  receipt  of  such  decision.  The  decision  of  the 
District  Convention  shall  be  final. 
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Sec.  7.  The  O  shall  pay  out  no  money  except  on  the  order  or  endorsement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  A. 

ARTICLE  IY. 

THE  □. 

Section  1.  The  □  shall  report  and  be  accountable  only  to  the  A* 

ARTICLE  Y. 

DISTRICT  CONVENTIONS  AND  DELEGATES. 

Section  1.  District  Conventions  shall  be  called  biennially  by  the  +  +s,  under 
instructions  from  the  A»  or  oftener  in  the  event  that  Special  General  Conventions  shall 
be  called. 

Sec.  2.  Each  gp  shall  be  entitled  to  one  representative. 

ARTICLE  YI. 

delegates  to  general  conventions. 

Section  1.  Delegates  shall  be  elected  by  the  District  Conventions,  and  their  names 
shall  be  made  known  only  to  the  r~€p. 

Sec.  2.  Each  District  shall  be  entitled  to  two  delegates,  except  that  in  Districts  where 
the  membership  in  good  standing  exceeds  fifteen  hundred,  one  additional  delegate 
shall  be  allowed  for  each  one  thousand  members  in  excess  of  that  number  in  good 
standing. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Convention  until  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  in  good  standing,  for  two  consecutive  years  previous 
to  the  holding  of  the  District  Convention. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

SUSPENSION  AND  DISBANDMENT  OF  PP’s. 

Section  1.  gps  may  be  suspended  by  the  +  for  insubordination.  The  +  shall  imme¬ 
diately  cause  said  suspended  gp  or  gps  to  turn  over  to  his  custody  all  funds  (including 
the  contingent  fund)  property  and  records  in  the  possession  of  said  suspended  gp  or  gps^ 
and  he  shall  immediately  transmit  all  money  to  the  A  ;  and  the  money  so  received 
shall  be  added  irrevocably  to  the  general  treasury  ;  provided,  however,  that  on  appeal  by 
such  suspended  gp,  if  it  be  sustained,  the  money  shall  be  returned. 

Sec.  2.  When,  in  the  judgment  of  the  -f-,  the  strength  of  a  gp  is  reduced  below  the 
number  necessary  for  its  efficient  working,  the  |  thereof  shall  collect  and  transmit 
all  records,  documents,  property  and  funds  of  such  gp,  as  provided  for  in  this 
Constitution. 

Sec.  3.  On  the  disbandment  of  a  gp,  the  +  will  ascertain  the  names  of  members 
who  desire  to  remain  attached  to  the  U.  8.,  and  will  furnish  them  cards  of  membership, 
which  will  entitle  them  to  transfer  to  other  gps  ;  such  cards  to  be  good  for  six  months 
and  may  be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  said  +. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Section  1.  No  money  shall  be  expended  or  appropriated  from  the  , — a — ^  fun(j  0ther 

than  the  actual  expenses  of  gp  and  its  delegate,  or  when  called  upon  by  the  A  in 
council  assembled. 

Sec.  2  Any  gp  failing  to  forward  the  amount  of  a —  fund,  on  call  of  the  A, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  receipt  of  said  call  by  the  |  ,  shall  be  suspended  by  the  4- 
until  such  call  shall  have  been  complied  with. 


A  U  X  I  L  I  A  R  Y. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

election  of  officers  and  their  duties. 

.  Section  1.  The  officers  of  gps  shall  be  elected  annually,  at  the  last  regular  meeting- 
in  January.  ihey  shall  consist  of  |  and  — ,  Financial  and  Recording  Secretary, 
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Treasurer  and  three  Trustees.  A  member  in  order  to  hold  office,  except  that  of 
secretaries,  must  have  been  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  for  at  least  one  year ;  excepting 
however,  in  the  case  of  newly  formed  ^s,  until  after  their  first  annual  election  of 
officers. 

Sec.  2.  The  |  shall  preside  at  all  regular  meetings  of  the  ^  5  he  shall  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  Constitution  and  workings  of  the  U.  S.  ;  he  shall  be  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  safety  of  all  documents  pertaining  to  his  office. 

Sec.  3.  The  |  and  —  shall  forward  appeals  to  the  +  ,  from  members  of  other  ^s 
than  their  own,  only  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  officers  of  the  member’s 
had  refused  to  forward  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  The  |  shall  have  a  casting  vote  when  a  tie  occurs  ;  but  not  in  a  case  where 
a  ballot  is  had. 

Sec.  5.  |  s  failing  to  forward  their  Term  Reports  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of 

blanks  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  +,  be  removed  from  office. 

Sec.  6.  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  |  on  constitutional  questions,  shall  be  had 
to  the  +. 

Sec.  7.  The  —  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  perform  the  same  duties  as  the  [  , 
in  his  absence. 

Sec.  8.  The  F.  S.  shall  pay  over  all  moneys  to  the  Treasurer  at  the  close  of  each 
meeting ,  taking  his  receipt  for  same  ;  make  a  monthly  statement  of  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  »  ca^  the  numbers  of  those  who  paid  dues,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  pertain  to  his  office. 

Sec.  9.  The  R.  S.  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  proper 
to  be  written,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  members. 

Sec.  10.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  the  money  from  the  F.  S.,  giving  him  his 
receipt  therefor ;  he  shall  pay  all  drafts  drawn  on  him  by  the  |  ,  by  consent  of  his 
signed  by  him  (the  |  )  and  the  R.  S.,  and  shall  retain  in  his  possession  a  sum  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  for  contingent  expenses.  He  shall,  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  in  each  month,  render  a  just  account  of  his  month's  work,  the  amounts 
received  and  expended,  giving  the  items  in  full,  and  showing  the  balance  on  hand ;  and 
it  shall  be  imperative  on  the  Treasurer  to  lay  his  books  on  the  desk  of  the  — ,  on  the 
first  meeting  of  each  month,  for  the  inspection  of  members.  The  Treasurer  shall  be 
the  custodian  of  the  bank  book,  and  shall,  after  each  deposit,  produce  the  book  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Sec.  11.  The  Trustees  shall  receive  all  money  from  the  Treasurer,  and  deposit  the 
same  in  such  bank  as  the  may  designate,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt 
thereof.  The  deposit  shall  be  made  in  the  public  name  of  the  and  subject  only  to 
be  drawn  therefrom  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Trustees,  who  shall  draw  only 
upon  the  written  order  of  the  |  ,  countersigned  by  the — ,  under  authority  from  the  ^  ; 
and  no  money  of  the  ^  shall  be  invested  in  any  project  that  would  make  it  unavail¬ 
able  in  case  of  the  A  requiring  it  for  immediate  use  ;  and  no  moneys  of  the  U.  S.  shall 
be  loaned  on  mortgages  or  otherwise,  except  that  they  may  be  invested  in  United  States 
Bonds. 

Sec.  12.  An  Outside  Sentinel  shall  be  appointed  or  detailed  from  his  to  remain 
in  outer  ante-room,  and  allow  none  to  enter  the  ante-room  who  do  not  give  the  special 
word,  except  candidates  for  membership  when  accompanied  by  a  member. 

Sec.  13.  Each  officer  upon  retiring  from  any  position  he  may  hold  or  has  held  in 
the  U.  S.,  shall  transfer,  without  delay,  to  his  successor  in  office,  all  instructions, 
orders,  documents,  funds  and  property  in  his  custody  belonging  to  the  ^2,  or  the  U.  S., 
or  pertaining  to  his  office  Failure  to  comply  with  this  section  shall  constitute 
“  Malfeasance  in  Office,”  and  shall  be  punished  accordingly. 

Sec.  14.  Any  officer  absenting  himself  from  three  meetings  in  succession,  without 
sufficient  cause,  may  be  removed  from  office,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  at  a  regular  meeting. 


ARTICLE  X. 

PROPOSITIONS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Propositions  for  membership  must  be  in  writing;  shall  give  the  name, 
age,  birthplace,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  candidate,  and  shall  be  submitted  by 
a,  member  in  good  standing,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  for  three  months, 
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and  seconded  by  another  member  of  the  ^  in  which  the  proposition  is  made.  But 
this  latter  requirement  shall  not  be  made  in  case  of  C^s  that  have  been  less  than  six 
months  organized. 

Sec.  2.  The  proposer  must  have  intimately  known  the  person  proposed  for  at  least 
two  years,  and  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  reference  as  to  his  character  and  previous 
history  and  state  the  same  to  the  j^h 

Sec.  3.  When  a  candidate  is  proposed  for  membership  the  |  shall  appoint  a  special 
investigating  committee,  which  shall  report  a  thorough  investigation  before  a  ballot  is 
had.  No  person  who  is  now  or  shall  be  a  member  of  any  other  , — * — ,  organi¬ 

zation  shall  remain  or  become  a  member  of  the  U.  S.,  unless  he  severs  his  connection 
with  such  other  organization. 

Sec.  4.  Candidates  proposed  and  elected  who  are  not  brought  for  initiation  within 
six  months  from  date  of  election,  may  be  re-proposed  and  re-elected  as  if  there  had 
been  no  prior  action  in  the  case. 

In  cities  or  localities  where  more  than  one  is  working,  the 
change  lists  of  propositions,  rejections  and  transfers  made  in 
giving  the  name,  residence,  and  occupation  of  candidates ; 
objections  to  the  admission  of  a  candidate  is  known,  it  shall  be 
explain  the  objection  to  the  J  of  the  ^2  in  which  the  candidate  has  been  "proposed  'for 
the  guidance  of  such 


s  shall  weekly  inter- 
their  respective  C^s, 
and  in  case  where 
the  duty  of  the  |  to 


Sec.  5.  The  member  who  proposes  a  person  shall  alone  be  authorised  to  approach 
and  present  him  for  initiation,  except  upon  express  permission  of  the  (  . 

Sec.  6.  Three  black  balls  reject  a  candidate  for  membership.  When  but  one  or  two 
black  balls  are  cast,  the  member  so  voting  shall  privately  make  known  his  reasons 
therefor  within  one  week  to  the  |  ,  who  shall  state  them  to  the  without  disclosing 
the  identity  of  the  objector,  and  order  a  ballot  to  be  taken,  when,  if  not  more  than  two 
black  balls  appear,  the  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected.  If,  however,  no  reasons  be 
assigned,  the  |  shall  declare  the  candidate  duly  elected. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  a  candidate  is  rejected  in  a  £2,  he  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in 
no  other  Second  rejection  to  be  final. 

Sec.  8.  C^s  may  at  any  time,  prior  to  initiation,  suspend  or  revoke  the  election  of  a 
candidate  by  a  majority  vote. 

Sec.  9.  Rejected  applicants  cannot  be  again  proposed  within  three  months  from  the 
date  of  their  rejection. 

Sec.  10.  A  list  of  rejected  candidates  and  expelled  members  shall  be  sent  each  term 
by  the  |  s  to  the  cjp  of  the  A,  wno  shall  have  them  printed  in  a  circular  and  distributed 
to  the  several  These  lists  shall  be  carefully  registered  in  each 

Sec.  11.  A  black  book  containing  a  list  of  expelled  members,  members  dropped  from 
the  rolls,  and  rejected  candidates  shall  be  kept  in  each  ^  by  the  R.  S.,  and  be  placed 
on  the  — s  desk  at  every  meeting  for  the  inspection  of  members. 

Sec.  12.  A  member  resigning,  or  who  may  have  been  expelled  or  suspended,  shall 
not  be  reinstated  or  admitted  to  any  ^  other  than  that  from  which  he  was  expelled, 
suspended,  or  had  resigned;  but  this  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  suspended  C^s! 
The  approval  of  the  +  must  be  secured  to  the  reinstatement  of  an  expelled  member, 
or  of  a  member  who  has  been  dropped  from  the  roll. 

Sec.  13.  All  persons  of  r-^-*  birth  and  descent,  or  of  partial  r-*— ^  descent,  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  U.  S. ;  but  in  cases  of  persons  of  partial  r-^  descent, 
the  f^s  are  directed  to  make  special  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  history,  character,  and 
sentiments  of  the  person  proposed. 

Sec.  14.  Any  member  resigning  from  the  U.  S.,  shall,  if  seeking  re-admission,  be 
proposed  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  provision  governing  the  admission  of 

new  members. 


Sec.  15.  No  resignation  shall  be  received  of  any  member  of  the  U.  S.,  except  such 
member  shall  appear  personally  before  his  while  in  session,  state  his  reason  for  his 
action,  pay  his  indebtedness,  and  take  the  following  oath :  “  I  do  solemnly  swear,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will,  during  my  entire  life,  keep  strictly  secret 
the  name,  the  workings,  and  the  purpose  of  the  U.  S.,  and  all  things  which  !  know 
or  have  learned,  or  may  in  the  future  learn  in  relation  to  the  same,  and  that  I  will 
make  known  to  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  anything  that  I  may  learn  detrimental  to  the 
U.  S.'’  But  no  resignation  shall  be  acted  upon  until  one  week  after  it  is  presented. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

FEES - MEMBERS  IN  ARREARS. 

Section  1.  The  initiation  fee  shall  not  he  less  than  one  dollar  and  the  weekly  dues 
not  less  than  ten  cents. 

Sec.  2.  A  member  in  arrears  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars  shall  be  considered  in 
bad  standing,  and  shall  have  no  voice  in  the  U.  S.  until  such  arrearage  is  paid.  He 
may  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  but  shall  be  reinstated  upon  placing  himself  in  good 
standing,  if  a  majority  of  the  approve,  with  the  consent  of  the  +  . 

Sec.  3.  When  a  member  is  in  bad  standing  and  is  unable  to  pay  his  indebtedness, 
through  want  of  employment  or  otherwise,  and  the  is  satisfied  as  to  his  character 
and  integrity,  the  |  shall  appoint  a  private  committee  to  inquire  into  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  member,  and  if  such  commitee  be  satisfied  that  the  member  is  deserving, 
he  may  be  allowed  to  place  himself  in  good  standing  upon  the  payment  of  not  less 
than  one  dollar,  which  sum  shall  cancel  his  indebtedness  to  the  U.  S. ;  but  this 
privilege  shall  not  be  extended  to  the  same  member  more  than  once. 

Sec.  4.  When  a  member  is  indebted  to  his  in  the  sum  of  five  dollars  or 
upwards,  and  has  failed  to  pay  anything  whatever  on  his  indebtedness  for  one  year,  he 
may  be  summoned  to  appear  before  his  j-n-J  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
expelled  ;  upon  his  failure  to  appear,  or  to  pay  anything  on  his  account,  he  may  be 
expelled  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  ^3, 
without  trial. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

.  .  .  AND  reports. 

Section  1.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  in  October,  February,  and  June  in  each  year, 
the  term  reports  shall  be  made  out  in  the  form  prescribed.  Any  officer  who  fails  to 
furnish  his  portion  thereof  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  unless  he 
gives  a  satisfactory  reason  to  his 

Sec.  2.  The  term _ and . shall  go  into  operation  on  the  first  of  November, 

March  and  July  respectively,  and  will  be  received  from  the  A,  through  the  regular 
medium  of  communication  between  the  a  and  the 

Sec.  3.  AH  not  forwarding  its  report  as  to  the  state  of  the  its  members, 
resources,  percentage,  and  information  relative  to  its  workings,  shall  not  receive  the 
.  ...  for  the  ensuing  term.  Until  the  ^  shall  have  complied  with  this  duty,  it  shall  be 
suspended. 

Sec.  4.  shall  forward  with  their  term  reports  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  , — A — ,  fund 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  the  [Ap  of  the  A.  They  shall  send  a  duplicate  report 
to  their  +. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 
voting. 

Section  1.  The  general  system  of  voting,  on  all  questions  and  motions  put  from  the 
the  chair,  shall  be  by  raising  the  right  hand,  except  in  case  where  a  count  is  called  for, 
aud  members  not  voting ;  then  the  Secretary  shall  call  the  roll  of  those  present,  who, 
as  they  are  called,  will  answer  aye  or  nay.  When  a  division  or  count  is  called  for, 
all  present  must  vote,  unless  excused  by  the 

Sec.  2.  All  elections  for  officers  and  positions  of  trust  shall  be  conducted  by  informal 
and  formal  ballots. 

Sec.  3.  The  two  who  shall  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes  at  an  informal  ballot 
shall  be  the  candidates. 

Sec.  4.  All  obligations  shall  be  administered  to  members  on  the  New  Testament,  or 
by  holding  up  the  right  hand,  in  cases  where  that  form  of  oath  is  considered  binding. 

Sec.  5.  °No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  hold  office  unless  he  be  in  good 
standing. 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 

TRANSFEES. 

Section  1.  The  system  of  transfers  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  A. 

Sec.  2.  A  member  desiring  to  be  transferred  to  another  C^3,  in  the  city  or  locality 
where  he  resides,  shall  be  granted  such  transfer  on  the  payment  of  all  dues,  and  upon 
the  consent,  by  a  majority  vote,  of  the  ^  to  which  he  applies  to  be  transferred^  he 
shall  become  a  member  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  If  a  member,  seeking  such  transfer,  be  refused  by  the  ^  to  which  he  applied, 
his  membership  shall  revert  to  the  ^  to  which  he  formerly  belonged. 

Sec.  4.  A  transferred  member  shall  be  under  dues  from  the  date  of  transfer,  and 
such  dues  shall  be  collected  by  the  to  which  he  presents  his  transfer,  if  accepted, 
otherwise  by  the  from  which  he  sought  to  be  transferred. 

Sec.  5.  In  all  cases,  not  otherwise  provided  for  herein,  a  member  shall  have  absolute 
right  of  transfer  on  payment  of  all  dues. 


"ARTICLE  XV. 

OFFENSES  AND  MODE  OF  TRIAL. 

Section  1.  The  following  offenses  shall  be  deemed  cause  for  expulsion,  suspension, 
reprimand,  or  degradation  from  office : 

1.  Treason. 

2.  Violation  of  the  Constitution. 

3.  Malfeasance  in  Office. 

4.  Slander  or  libel  of  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 

5.  Habitual  Drunkenness. 

6.  Embezzlement. 

7.  Conviction  of  Felony. 

8.  Wilful  neglect  to  pay  dues  when  able. 

9.  Disobedience  of  Orders. 

10.  Desertion. 

11.  Conduct  prejudicial  to  the  Good  of  the  Order. 

Sec  2.  Revelations  of  the  names  of  the  □,  A,  +  +5  or  o,  by  those  acquainted 
with  them,  shall  be  punished  by  expulsion. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  of  the  U.  S.  who  speaks  of  the  affairs  or  workings  of  the 
IJ.  S.,  or  of  the  in  any  place  of  resort,  or  to  expelled  or  dropped  members,  on  proof 
being  had  of  his  gudt,  by  a  duly  appointed  trial  committee,  shall  be  punished  bv 
expulsion — never  to  be  restored.  J 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  of  the  U.  S.  who  wears  a  badge  or  any  other  emblem  likely  to 
expose  its  existence,  shall  be  suspended  for  three  months.  J 

Sec.  5.  AH  accusations  shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  charges  and  specifications;  they 
must  be  m  writing,  and  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  member  making  them. 

Sec.  6.  When  the  interests  of  the  U.  S.  require  secret  investigation  for  an  alleged 
offense  by  a  member,  a  sworn  and  secret  committee  of  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

|  to  develop  the  matter,  and  if  the  offense  be  deemed  provable  by  the  committee  they 
will  so  report.  ’  J 

Sec.  7.  Charges  preferred  against  a  member,  in  and  by  his  shall  be  tried  by  a 
committee,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven  members,  to  be 
selected  by  the  |  .  Said  committee  shall  be  sworn,  and  shall  meet  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable  after  appointment,  and  shall  proceed  to  investigate  the  charges,  with  the  accused 
present  if  possible ;  but  should  he  refuse  or  be  unable  to  appear  before  the  committee 
a  brother  shall  be  permitted,  or  appointed,  to  act  in  his  defence,  and  the  trial  will 
proceed  as  if  the  accused  were  present  and  had  pleaded  “  not  guilty.”  Having 
developed  all  evidence  bearing  upon  the  charges,  they  will  consider  and  consult  as  to 
their  verdict,  and  the  committee  will  report,  through  its  chairman,  its  decision,  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  evidence,  for  final  action  by  the 

Sec.  8.  A  member  charged  with  any  offense  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  complainant 
and  all  witnesses  summoned  in  his  presence  in  order  that  he  may  be  allowed  the  right 
of  cross-examination.  ° 
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Sec.  9.  All  oaths,  except  those  administered  to  witnesses  by  trial  committee,  shall  be 

taken  before  the  |  or  —  in  open  __  .  , 

Sec.  10.  In  all  cases,  where  the  accuser  belongs  to  one  and  the  accused  to 
another,  a  trial  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  +  to  consist  of  five  members 
from  the  District.  The  trial  committee  will  report  to  the  |  of  the  ^  to  which  the 
accused  belongs.  The  proceedings,  findings  and  evidence  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
_p  ^  -fop  approval  or  revision,  who  will  promulgate  the  same  to  the  of  said  District. 
In  cases  where  the  accused  resides  in  one  District  and  the  accuser  in  another,  the 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  +  +s  of  the  two  districts.  In  the  event  they 
cannot  agree  on  a  committee  they  shall  appoint  two  each,  and  they  shall  select  a 


fif  til 

Sec.  11.  Trial  committees  will  select  a  chairman  and  recorder.  The  recorder  will 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  of  the  evidence  taken 
in  the  case.  The  evidence  of  a  witness  will  be  read  to  him  after  he  has  concluded  his 
testimony,  to  insure  accuracy,  and  shall  be  signed  by  him.  The  testimony  of  persons 
not  members  of  the  U.  S.  may  be  taken  before  trial  committees  by  permission  of 
the  -J-,  and  in  such  manner  and  under  such  safeguards  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  12.  Members  of  trial  committees  will  take  the  following  oath :  “I  solemnly 
“  swear  to  try  justly  this  case,  according  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  U.  &.,  and  that 

“  I  will  protect  its  interests.  So  help  me  God.” 

Sec.  13.  Witnesses  will  take  the  following  oath  :  “  In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
«  I  solemnly  swear  to  give  evidence  fully  and  truly  as  to  what  I  know  relative  to  the 
“  case  of _ ,  of  ^ - ,  and  of  the  offence  charged.  So  help  me  God.” 

Sec.  14.  The  accuser  shall  present  to  the  committee  the  names  of  witnesses  of  the 
alleged  offence,  who,  failing  to  attend  on  summons,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
“  Disobedience  of  Orders,  and  the  witness  so  offending  may  be  tried  therefor. 

Sec.  15.  When  a  +  makes  charges  against  a  brother  in  his  District  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  A  to  appoint  a  trial  committee  from  the  ^  or  ^s  nearest 

tll0  3,(j(juS6(i» 

Sec.  16.  A  member  publicly  convicted  of  felony  may  be  forthwith  expelled  by  a  vote 

Sec.  17.  If  an  expelled  member  has  discovered  any  matter  that  might  so  affect  his 
case  as  to  change  the  decision,  and  which,  had  not  been  brought  before  the  trial 
committee,  the  case  may  be  re-opened  ;  but  in  that  event,  it  must  be  before  the  same 
committee,  provided  all  the  members  are  still  of  the  same  and  in  good  standing. 
In  case  of  any  so  missing,  the  |  may  supply  the  place ;  but  on  no  other  conditions 
than  the  foregoing,  can  the  case  be  re-opened,  and  before  no  other  jury. 

Sec.  18.  All  appeals  to  the  law  courts,  either  for  the  custody  of  funds,  or  any  other 
matter,  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
U.  S.,  are  prohibited,  unless  ordered  by  the  A-  Members  of  the  U.  S.  so  offending 
shall  be  expelled. 


ARTICLE  XYI. 
military. 

Section  1.  The  military  department  shall  be  a  special  department  under  the  direct  and 
supreme  control  of  the  A,  who  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  necessary 
officers,  and  otherwise  enact  such  laws  for  its  good  government  as  to  them  may  seem 

necessary. 


ARTICLE  XVII. 
miscellaneous. 

Section  1.  shall  hold  regular  meetings,  at  least  twice  in  each  month ;  seven 

members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  shall  have  power  to  adopt  Byelaws  for  their  local  government,  provided 

they  do  not  conflict  with  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  3.  A  member  of  the  U.  S.  shall  not  invite  a  non-member  or  an  expelled  member 
to  any  entertainment  which  may  be  given  by  any  ^  ?  an(^  any  member  who  shall  do 
so,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  subject  to  such  punishment  as  his  ^73  may  determine. 
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Sec.  4.  The  use  of  the  public  name  of  the  U.  S.,  in  any  shape,  by  individual  C^s,  in 
cities  or  towns  where  there  are  two  or  more  ^s,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  j^s  in  said  cities  or  towns,  is  prohibited. 

Sec.  5.  Any  member  of  the  U.  S.  in  debt  for  ball,  pic-nic  or  other  tickets  issued  by 
his  shall  be  charged  therefor  on  the  books  in  the  discretion  of  his 

Sec.  6.  All  documents  emanating  from  the  A,  except  the _ and  those  relating  to 

finance,  shall  be  returned  to  the  i  tjU  immediately  after  they  shall  have  been  read  at  the 
number  of  meetings  succeeding  their  receipt,  directed  by  the  A. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

Xo  part  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  annulled  or  amended,  except  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Convention,  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  ^s,  when  called  for  by  the  A, 
and  this  Constitution  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  immediately  upon  its  receipt  by 
the  ^s. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  I.  N.  B. 


1886. 


ARTICLE  I. 

NAME  and  objects. 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  organization  is  the  I.  N.  B. 

Sec.  2.  Its  object  is  the  complete  political  independence  of - under  a  republican 

form  of  government,  with  full  civil  and  religious  liberty  guaranteed  to  all  her 
inhabitants,  and  the  only  policy  which  it  believes  will  attain  this  end  is  by  force. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  interfere  in  politics  or  religion. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OFFICERS  AND  DISTRICTS. 

Section  1.  The  governing  body  of  the  I.  N.  B.  shall  consist  of  seven  (7)  members, 
except  when  the  general  convention  is  in  session. 

Sec.  2.  Phere  shall  also  be  a  □§□,  a  O,  and  -f-  +s;  and  also  an  A,  to  be  selected 

by  the  □ ,  to  consist  of  not  more  than  three  (3)  members. 

th  ^  ^  ^  a^0Ve  °®cers  b°  elected  by  the  general  convention,  except 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  □,  A,  □§□  and  O,  who  has  not  been  a 

member  of  the  I.  N.  B.  for  five  years. 

Sec.  5.  1  he  names  of  the  and  O  shall  be  made  known  only  to  the  I  and  _  of 

5T211  Uc-  ^l16  names  of  the  -\ — |-s  shall  be  made  known  only  to  the  |  and  — s  of  the 

m  their  respective  districts.  The  names  of  the  □  and  A  shall  not  be  made  known 
j^he  ^  officers,  or  any  other  members  of  the  I.  N.  B.,  save  those  officially  entitled  to 

Sec.  6.  The  districts  shall  be  divided  as  follows  : 

A.  New  York  City  and  City  of  Yonkers. 

B.  New  Jersey. 

C.  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island. 

D.  Lew  York  State  (except  as  above)  and  Vermont. 

E.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

F.  Massachusetts,  Maine  and  New  Plampshire. 

G.  Pe^os^™ia>  excePt  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Montgomery  and  Chester 
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H.  Philadelphia,  Deleware,  Montgomery  and  Chester  Counties,  Pennsylvania. 

I.  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia  and  Delaware. 

J.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. 

K.  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 

L.  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

M.  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

N.  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

O.  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

P.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

Q.  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

R.  Colorado,  Oregon  and  New  Mexico. 

S.  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

T.  California,  Oregon,  Utah  and  Nevada. 

U.  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 

V.  (Correspondence  through  the  r~fp). 

W.  Do.  do.  do. 

Sec.  7,  A  general  convention  of  the  I.  N.  B.  shall  assemble  biennially,  between  the 
first  day  of  —  and  the  first  day  of  — ,  in  the  discretion  of  the  □ ,  which  will  be  attended 
by  the  □,  dP  and  O,  but  who  shall  have  no  vote.  The  □  shall,  however,  have  power 
to  call  special  conventions  whenever,  in  its  judgment,  the  interests  of  the  I.  N.  B.  shall 
so  require. 

Sec.  8.  The  Standing  Committees  of  the  convention  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  members  each,  and  shall  be  as  follows:  (1)  on  Finance;  (2)  Foreign  Relations; 
(3)  Constitution;  (4)  Ritual;  (5)  State  of  the  Organization;  (6)  Military ;  (7)  Judi¬ 
ciary  ;  provided,  however,  that  no  delegate  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  of  the 
committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Finance  unless  he  has  been  at  least  five  conse¬ 
cutive  years  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  I.  N.  B.  and  an  |  ,  or  delegate  to  a 
former  convention. 


ARTICLE  III. 

DUTIES  OF  □,  o,  r~EP  AND  -|-S. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  □ 
sign  the  reports  of  the  dP  and  O,  when  found  correct ;  exercise  a  vigilant  supervision 
over  the  workings  of  the  I.  N.  B. ;  guard  and  promote  its  interests ;  attend  the  General 
Convention,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  thereof,  submit  a  detailed  report  of  the 
transactions  of  the  □,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dP  to  correspond  with  the  C^s,  to  receive  from 
them  all  moneys  (payable  to  order  of  O)  and  reports  of  C^s,  and  give  receipts  for  the 
same. 

Sec.  3.  All  moneys  received  by  the  r~Ep  shall  be,  forthwith,  paid  over  by  him  to  the 
O  of  the  □,  getting  his  receipt  therefor. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dP  of  the  □  to  furnish  Term  Reports  to  ^s 
within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  each  term,  giving  a  detailed  statement  of 
membership  and  receipts  of  each  term.  These  reports  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman, 
dP  and  O  of  the  □.  The  dP  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  in  three  annual  instalments. 

Sec.  5.  The  dP  of  the  □  shall  not  have  power  to  act  on  his  own  individual 
responsibility  in  matters  affecting  the  general  welfare  of  the  I.  N.  B.,  but  must  have 
the  approval  of  at  least  the  majority  of  the  □  before  taking  final  action  in  matters  for 

\Vkick  the  □  is  responsible.  .  _ 

Sec.  6.  The  +s  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  various  L^s  m  their  respective 
districts,  and  are  especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  extending  the  I.  N.  B.  When, 
in  their  judgment,  it  may  be  necessary  to  organize  new  ^s  in  their  district,  they  shall 
be  empowered,  when  approved  by  the  □,  to  select  an  organizer  for  that  purpose  from 

the  I.  N.  B.  .  _ 

All  Grievances  and  disputes,  which  cannot  be  settled  m  the  shall  be  referred  to 

t,be  +°0f  that  district  for  decision.  Bowever,  an  appeal  may  be  had  from  his  decision 
to  the  Dext  district  convention  ;  provided,  that  notice  of  such  appeal  shall  be  filed  with 
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the  +  within  thirty  days  from  the  receipt  of  such  decision.  The  decision  of  the 
district  convention  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  7.  The  O  shall  pay  out  no  money  except  on  the  order  or  endorsement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  □. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  A. 

Section  1.  The  A  shall  report  and  be  accountable  only  to  the  □. 

ARTICLE  Y. 

district  conventions  and  delegates. 

.  Section  1.  District  conventions  shall  be  called  biennially  by  the  +s,  under  instruc- 

tmns  from  the  L],or  oftener  in  the  event  that  special  general  conventions  shall  be 
CctiJ  eel. 

Sec.  2.  Each  1^3,  m  good  standing  for  thirty  days,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  repre¬ 
sents!  ivp  ^ 


ARTICLE  YI. 

delegates  to  general  conventions. 

I 

Section  1.  Delegates  and  alternates  shall  be  elected  by  the  district  conventions  and 
their  names  shall  be  made  known  only  to  the  r~Ep. 

Sec.  2.  Each  +  shall  be  entitled  to  two  delegates- at-large,  and  one  for  every  500 
members  in  good  standing,  or  a  majority  fractional  portion  thereof. 

.  k£c-  3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  delegate  or  alternate  to  the  general  conven¬ 
tion  until  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  I.  N.  B.,  in  good  standing,  for  two  consecutive 
years  previous  to  the  holding  of  the  district  convention. 


ARTICLE  YII. 

suspension  and  disbandment  of  c^ls. 

.  Section  1.  ^s  may  be  suspended  by  the  -f-  for  insubordination.  The  +  shall 
immediately  cause  said  suspended  ^  or  &  to  turn  over  to  his  custody  all  funds 
(including  the  contingent  fund),  property  and  records  in  the  possession  of  said  suspended 
hd  or  bds  5  an(l  he  shall  immediately  transmit  all  money  to  the  □  ;  and  the  monev 
so  received  shall  be  added  to  the  general  treasury ;  provided,  however  that  on 
appeal  by  such  suspended  if  it  be  sustained,  the  money  shall  be  returned.’ 

Sec.  2.  When,  m  the  judgment  of  the  -f ,  the  strength  of  a  ^  is  reduced  below  the 
number  necessary  for  its  efficient  working,  the  |  thereof  shall  collect  and  transmit  all 
records,  documents,  property,  and  funds  of  such  as  provided  for  in  this  con¬ 
stitution. 

Sec.  3.  On  the  disbandment  of  a  the  +  will  ascertain  the  names  of  members  who 
desire  to  remain  attached  to  the  I.  N.  B.,  and  will  furnish  them  cards  of  membership 
which  will  entitle  them  to  transfer  to  other  l^s ;  such  cards  to  be  good  for  six  months 
and  may  be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  said  -f. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Section  1.  No  money  shall  be  expended  or  appropriated  from  the  r—*— fund  other 
than  the  actual  expenses  of  ^  and  its  delegate,  or  when  called  upon  by  the  □ 

Sec.  2  Any  ^  failing  to  forward  the  amount  of  , — - — ,  fund  on  call  of  the  □ 
within  thirty  days  from  the  roceipt  of  said  call  by  the  |  ,  shall  be  suspended  by  the 
+  until  such  call  shall  have  been  compiled  with. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

election  of  officers  and  their  duties. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  ^s  shall  be  elected  annually,  at  the  last  regular  meeting 
in  April ;  provided,  that  the  officers  now  elected  whose  terms  of  office  expire  in 
January  1887,  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected.  They  shall  consist 
of  j  and  — ,  Financial  and  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  three  Trustees.  A 
member  in  order  to  hold  office,  except  that  of  secretaries,  must  have  been  a  member 
of  the  I.  N.  B.  for  at  least  one  year ;  excepting,  however,  in  the  case  of  newly  formed 
Cjjlls,  until  their  first  annual  election  of  officers. 

Sec.  2.  The  |  shall  preside  at  all  regular  meetings  of  the  EjU  5  he  shall  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  constitution  and  workings  of  the  I.  N.  B.  ;  he  shall  be  directly 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  all  documents  pertaining  to  his  office. 

Sec.  3.  The  |  and  —  shall  forward  appeals  to  the  +,  from  members  of  other  C^js 
than  their  own,  only  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  officers  of  the  member’s  had 
refused  to  forward  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  The  |  shall  have  a  casting  vote  when  a  tie  occurs  ;  but  not  in  a  case  where 
a  ballot  is  had. 

Sec.  5.  j  s  failing  to  forward  their  term  reports  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of 
blanks  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  +,  be  removed  from  office. 

Sec.  6.  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  |  on  constitutional  questions  shall  be  had 
to  the  +. 

Sec.  7.  The  —  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  perform  the  same  duties  as  the  |  ,  in 
his  absence. 

Sec.  8.  The  F.  S,  shall  pay  over  all  moneys  to  the  treasurer  at  the  close  of  each 
meeting,  taking  his  receipt  for  the  same ;  make  a  monthly  statement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  call  the  numbers  of  those  who  paid  dues,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  pertain  to  his  office. 

Sec.  9.  The  R.  S.  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  proper 
to  be  written,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  members. 

Sec.  10.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  the  money  from  the  F.  S.  giving  him  his  receipt 
therefor ;  he  shall  pay  all  drafts  drawn  on  him  by  the  |  ,  by  consent  of  his  jXjjh  signed 
by  him  (the  |  )  and  the  R.  S.,  and  shall  retain  in  his  possession  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  dollars  for  contingent  expenses.  He  shall,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  in 
each  month,  render  a  just  account  of  his  month’s  work,  the  amounts  received  and 
expended,  giving  the  items  in  full,  and  showing  the  balance  on  hand ;  and  it  shall  be 
imperative  on  the  treasurer  to  lay  his  books  on  the  desk  of  the  — ,  on  the  first  meeting 
of  each  month,  for  the  inspection  of  members.  The  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian 
of  the  bank  book,  and  shall,  after  each  deposit,  produce  the  book  at  the  next  meeting. 

Sec.  11.  The  trustees  shall  receive  all  money  from  the  treasurer,  and  deposit  the 
same  in  such  bank  as  the  CjU  may  designate,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt 
thereof.  The  deposit  shall  be  made  in  the  public  name  of  the  and  subject  only  to 
be  drawn  therefrom  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  trustees,  who  shall  draw  only 
upon  the  written  order  of  the  |  ,  countersigned  by  the  — ,  under  authority  from  the 
;  and  no  money  of  the  shall  he  invested  in  any  project  that  would  make  it 
unavailable  in  case  of  the  □  requiring  it  for  immediate  use ;  and  no  moneys  of 
the  I.  N.  B.  shall  be  loaned  on  mortgages  or  otherwise,  except  that  they  may  be 
invested  in  United  States  bonds. 

Sec.  12.  An  outside  sentinel  shall  be  appointed  or  detailed  from  his  to  remain 
in  outer  ante-room,  and  allow  none  to  enter  the  ante-room  who  do  not  give  the  special 
word,  except  candidates  for  membership  when  accompanied  by  a  member. 

Sec.  13  Each  officer  upon  retiring  from  any  position  he  may  hold  or  has  held  in 
the  I.  N.  B.,  shall  transfer,  without  delay,  to  his  successor  in  office,  all  instructions, 
•  orders,  documents,  funds,  and  property  in  his  custody  belonging  to  the  or  the 
I.  N.  B.,  or  pertaining  to  his  office.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  section  shall  con¬ 
stitute  “  Malfeasance  in  Office,”  and  shall  be  punished  accordingly. 
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Sec.  14.  Any  officer  absenting  bimself  from  three  meetings  in  succession,  without 
sufficient  cause,  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Sec.  15.  In  addition  to  the  officers  already  provided  for,  each  ^  may  elect  a  collector, 
whose  duties  shall  be  to  look  after  the  dues  of  members  in  arrears  and  report  all 
collections  to  F.  S. 


ARTICLE  X. 

PROPOSITIONS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Propositions  for  membership  must  be  in  writing ;  shall  give  the  mm3 
age,  birthplace,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  candidate,  and  shall  be  submitted  by 
a  member  in  good  standing,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  I.  X.  B.,  for  three  months 
and  seconded  by  another  member  of  the  ^  in  which  the  proposition  is  made.  But 
this  latter  requirement  shall  not  be  made  in  case  of  EJ^s  that  have  been  less  than 
six  months  organized. 

Sec.  2.  The  proposer  must  have  intimately  known  the  person  proposed  for  at  least 
two  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  such  proposal,  and  be  able  to  give 
satisfactory  reference  as  to  his  character  and  previous  history,  and  state  the  same  to 
the 

Sec.  3.  When  a  candidate  is  proposed  for  membership  the  |  shall  appoint  a  special 
investigating  committee  of  three  which  shall  report  in  writing,  not  later  than  two 
weeks,  a  thorough  investigation  before  a  ballot  is  had.  No  person  who  is  now  or  shall 
be  a  member  of  any  other  , — * — ,  r— ^ ,  organization  shall  remain  or  become  a  member 
of  the  I.  N.  B.,  unless  he  severs  his  connection  with  such  other  organization. 

Sec.  4.  Candidates  proposed  and  elected  who  are  not  brought  for  initiation  within 
three  months  from  date  of  election,  may  be  re-proposed  and  re-elected  as  if  there  had 
been  no  prior  action  in  the  case.  In  cities  or  localities  five  miles  apart  where  more 
than  one  ^  is  working,  the  |  s  shall  weekly  interchange  lists  of  propositions,  rejections 
and  transfers  made  in  their  respective  C^s,  giving  the  name,  residence  and  occupation 
cf  the  candidates  ;  and  in  case  where  objections  to  the  admission  of  a  candidate  is 
known,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  |  to  explain  the  objection  to  the  |  of  the  ^  in 
which  the  candidate  has  been  proposed  for  the  guidance  of  such 

Sec.  5.  The  member  who  proposes  a  person  shall  alone  be  authorized  to  approach 
and  present  him  for  initiation,  except  upon  express  permission  of  the  |  . 

Sec.  6.  Three  black  balls  reject  a  candidate  for  membership.  When  but  one  or  two 
black  balls  are  cast,  the  member  so  voting  shall  privately  make  known  his  reasons 
therefor  within  one  week  to  the  |  ,  who  shall  state  them  to  the  without  disclosing 
the  identity  of  the  objector,  and  order  a  ballot  to  be  taken,  when  if  not  more  than  two 
black  balls  appear,  the  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected.  If,  however,  no  reasons  be 
assigned,  the  |  shall  declare  the  candidate  duly  elected. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  a  candidate  is  rejected  in  a  he  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in 
no  other  Second  rejection  final. 

Sec.  8.  ^s  may  at  any  time,  prior  to  initiation,  suspend  or  revoke  the  election  of  a 
candidate  by  a  majority  vote. 

Sec.  9.  Rejected  applicants  cannot  be  again  proposed  within  three  months  from  the 
date  of  their  rejection. 

Sec.  10.  A  list  of  rejected  candidates  and  expelled  members  shall  bo  sent  each  term 
by  the  |  s  to  the  of  the  □,  who  shall  have  them  printed  in  a  circular  and  distributed 
to  the  several  5"23-  These  lists  should  be  carefully  registered  in  each 

Sec.  11.  A  black  book  containing  a  list  of  expelled  members,  members  dropped  from 
the  rolls,  n nd  rejected  candidates  shall  be  kept  in  each  ^  by  the  and  bo  placed 

on  the  —  s  desk  at  every  meeting  for  the  inspection  of  members. 

Sec.  12.  A  member  resigning,  or  who  may  have  been  expelled  or  suspended,  shall 
not  be  reinstated  or  admitted  to  any  ^  other  than  that  from  which  he  was  expelled 
suspended  or  had  resigned  ;  but  this  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  suspended  C^s.  The 
approval  of  the  +  must  be  secured  to  the  reinstatement  of  an  expelled  member. 

Sec.  13.  All  persons  of  , — A — .  birth  and  descent,  or  of  partial  , — A — ,  descent,  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  I.N.B.;  but  in  cases  of  persons  of  partial  , — a *  descent 
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tlie  are  directed  to  make  special  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  history,  character,  and 
sentiments  of  the  person  proposed. 

Sec.  14.  Any  member  resigning  from  the  I.  N.  B.,  shall,  if  seeking  re-admission,  be 
proposed  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  provision  governing  the  admission  of 
new  members. 

Sec.  15.  No  resignation  shall  be  received  of  any  member  of  the  I.  N.  B.,  except  such 
member  shall  appear  personally  before  his  while  in  session,  state  his  reason  for  his 
action,  pay  his  indebtedness,  and  take  the  following  oath  :  “I  do  solemnly  swear,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will,  during  my  entire  life,  keep  strictly  secret 
the  name,  the  workings  and  the  purpose  of  the  I.  N.  B.,  and  all  things  which  I  know 
or  have  learned,  or  may  in  the  future  learn,  in  relation  to  the  same,  and  that  I  will 
make  known  to  the  officers  of  the  I.  N.  B.  anything  that  I  may  learn  detrimental  to  the 
I.  N.  B.”  But  no  resignation  shall  be  acted  upon  until  one  week  after  it  is  presented. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

FEES - MEMBERS  IN  ARREARS. 

Section  1.  The  initiation  fee  shall  not  be  less  than  one  dollar  and  the  dues  not  less 
than  twenty-five  cents  a  month. 

Sec.  2.  A  member  in  arrears  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars  shall  be  considered  in  bad 
standing,  and  shall  have  no  voice  in  the  I.  N.  B.  until  such  arrearage  is  paid.  He  may 
be  dropped  from  the  rolls  but  shall  be  reinstated  upon  placing  himself  in  good  standing, 
if  a  majority  of  the  approve. 

Sec.  8.  Members  in  arrears  for  dues  shall  not  be  dropped,  but  placed  in  a  separate 
roll,  under  the  heading  of  “  Members  in  Arrears,”  and  may  be  reinstated  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  on  payment  of  such  amount  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  C^j,  having  due  regard  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

Sec.  4.  When  a  member  is  indebted  to  his  ^  in  the  sum  °f  five  dollars  or  upwards, 
he  may  be  summoned  to  appear  before  his  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
expelled.  Upon  his  failure  to  pay  such  indebtedness,  he  may  be  expelled  by  a  two- 
third  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  ^  without  trial. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

_ AND  REPORTS. 

Section  1.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  in  October,  February,  and  June  in  each  year* 
the  term  reports  shall  be  made  out  in  the  form  prescribed.  Any  officer  who  fails  to 
furnish  his  portion  thereof  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  unless  he  gives  a  satisfactory  reason  to  his 

Sec.  2.  The  term  ....  and . shall  go  into  operation  on  the  first  of  November, 

March,  and  July  respectively,  and  will  be  received  from  the  □  through  the  regular 
medium  of  communication  between  the  □  and  the  j^s. 

Sec.  3.  A  not  forwarding  its  report  as  to  the  state  of  the  its  members, 
resources,  percentage  and  information  relative  to  its  workings,  shall  not  receive  the 
....  for  the  ensuing  term.  Until  the  ^  shall  have  complied  with  this  duty,  it  shall 
be  considered  as  suspended. 

Sec.  4.  53s  shall  forward  to  the  r~fp  of  the  □ ,  with  their  term  reports,  fifty  per  cent, 
of  all  - — A — ^  fund  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  term,  after  deducting  current  expenses. 
They  shall  send  a  duplicate  report  to  their  +. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

VOTING. 

Section  1.  The  general  system  of  voting,  on  all  questions  and  motions  put  from  the 
chair,  shall  be  by  raising  the  right  hand,  except  in  cases  where  a  count  is  called  for 
and  members  not  voting  ;  then  the  secretary  shall  call  the  roll  of  those  present,  who, 
as  they  are  called,  will  answer  aye  or  nay.  When  a  division  or  count  is  called  for,  all 
present  must  vote,  unless  excused  by  the 

Sec.  2.  All  elections  for  officers  and  positions  of  trust  shall  be  conducted  by  informal 
and  formal  ballots. 
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Sec.  3.  The  two  who  shall  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes  at  an  informal  ballot 
shall  be  the  candidates. 

Sec.  4.  All  obligations  shall  be  administered  to  members  on  the  New  Testament,  or 
by  holding  up  the  right  hand,  in  cases  where  that  form  of  oath  is  considered  binding. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  hold  office  unless  he  be  in  e^ood 
standing.  B 


ARTICLE  XIY. 


TRANSFERS. 


Section  1.  The  system  of  transfers  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  □. 

Sec.  2.  A  member  desiring  to  be  transferred  to  another  ^  in  the  city  or  locality 
where  he  resides,  shall  be  granted  such  transfer  on  the  payment  of  all  dues,  and  upon 
the  consent,  by  a  majority  vote,  of  the  ^  to  which  he  applies  to  be  transferred,  he 
shall  become  a  member  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  If  a  member  seeking  a  transfer,  be  refused  by  the  CH  to  which  he  applied 
ms  membership  shall  revert  to  the  L, ,-j  to  which  he  formerly  belonged. 

Sec.  4.  A  transferred  member  shall  be  under  dues  from  the  date  of  transfer,  and 
such  dues  shall  becollected  by  the  to  which  he  presents  his  transfer,  if  accepted 
otherwise  by  the  from  which  he  sought  to  be  transferred. 

.  ®EC-  ?•  In  a11  cases>  not  otherwise  provided  for  herein,  a  member  shall  have  absolute 
right  of  transfer  on  payment  of  all  dues. 


ARTICLE  XY. 


OFFENSES  and  mode  of  trial. 


Section  I.  The  following  offenses  shall  be  deemed  cause  for  expulsion,  suspension 
reprimand,  or  degradation  from  office  :  1 

1.  Treason. 

2.  Violation  of  the  Constitution. 

3.  Malfeasance  in  Office. 

4.  Slander  or  lible  of  a  member  of  the  I.  N.  B. 

5.  Habitual  Drunkenness. 

6.  Embezzlement. 

7.  Conviction  of  Felony. 

8.  Wilful  neglect  to  pay  dues  when  able. 

9.  Disobedience  of  Orders. 

10.  Desertion. 


11.  Conduct  prejudicial  to  the  Good  of  the  Order. 

12.  Failure  to  turn  over  papers,  books,  money  or  property  in  the  possession  of  an 

officer  or  member  when  on  suspension,  expulsion,  or  at  expiration  of  office. 

Sec  2.  Revelations  of  the  names  of  the  A,  □,  +s,  c§q,  or  o,  by  those  acquainted 
vith  them,  shall  be  punished  by  expulsion  and  by  such  other  punishment  as  the  n 
may  determine. 

Sec  3.  Any  member  of  the  I.  N.  B.  who  speaks  of  the  affairs  or  workings  of  the 
J.  N.  B.,  or  of  the  in  any  place  of  resort,  or  to  expelled  or  dropped  members  on 
proof  being  had  of  his  guilt,  by  a  duly  appointed  trial  committee,  shall  be  punished*  bv 
expulsion — never  to  be  restored.  J 


Sec.  4.  Any  member  of  the  I.  N.  B.  who  wears  a  badge  or  any  other  emblem  likely 
to  expose  its  existence  shall  be  suspended  for  three  months. 

Si:c.  5.  All  accusations  shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  charges  and  specifications*  they 
must  bo  m  writing,  and  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  member  making  them.  ’  J 

Sec.  6.  When  the  interests  of  the  I.  N.  B.  require  secret  investigation  for  an  alleged 
offense  by  a  member,  a  sworn  and  secret  committee  of  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

,  to  develop  the  matter,  and  if  the  offense  be  deemed  provable  by  the  committee 
they  will  so  report  to  the  |  . 
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Sec.  7 .  Charges  preferred  against  a  member  in  and  by  his  ^  shall  be  tried  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven  members,  to  be 
selected  by  the  |  .  Said  committee  shall  be  sworn,  and  shall  meet  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  appointment,  and  shall  proceed  to  investigate  the  charges,  with  the 
accused  present  if  possible  ;  but,  should  he  refuse  or  be  unable  to  appear  before  the 
committee,  a  brother  shall  be  permitted,  or  appointed,  to  act  in  his  defense,  and  the 
trial  will  proceed  as  if  the  accused  were  present  and  had  pleaded  “  not  guilty.” 
Having  developed  all  evidence  bearing  upon  the  charges,  they  will  consider  and 
consult  as  to  their  verdict,  and  the  committee  will  report,  through  its  chairman,  its 
decision,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  evidence,  for  final  action  by  the  L^jJ. 

Sec.  8.  Charges  preferred  against  a  member  by  his  |  shall  be  tried  by  a  committee 
1o  be  selected  in  the  following  manner:  The  numbers  of  all  members  in  the  in 
good  standing,  except  accuser  and  accused,  shall  be  placed  in  a  hat  or  box,  in  open  CZ1 
and  seven  numbers  drawn  therefrom  by  one  of  the  folded,  which  committee  shall 
constitute  the  trial  committee. 

Sec.  9.  All  oaths,  except  those  administered  to  witnesses  by  trial  committee,  shall 
be  taken  before  the  |  or  —  in  open 

Sec.  10.  In  all  cases,  where  the  accuser  belongs  to  one  ^  and  the  accused  to 
another,  a  trial  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  +,  to  consist  of  five  members 
from  the  district.  The  trial  committee  will  report  to  the  |  of  the  ^  to  which  the 
accused  belongs.  The  proceedings,  findings  and  evidence  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
+  ,  for  approval  or  revision,  who  will  promulgate  the  same  to  the  ^s  of  said  district. 
In  cases  where  the  accused  resides  in  one  district  and  the  accuser  in  another,  the 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  +s  of  the  two  districts.  In  the  event  they 
cannot  agree  upon  a  committee,  they  shall  appoint  two  each,  and  they  shall  select  a 
fifth. 

Sec.  11.  Trial  committees  will  select  a  chairman  and  recorder.  The  recorder  will 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  of  the  evidence  taken 
in  the  case.  The  evidence  of  a  witness  will  be  read  to  him  after  he  has  concluded  his 
testimony,  to  insure  accuracy,  and  shall  be  signed  by  him.  The  testimony  of  persons 
not  members  of  the  I.  1ST.  B.  may  be  taken  before  trial  committees,  by  permission  of 
the  +,  and  in  such  manner  and  under  such  safeguards  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  12.  Members  of  trial  committees  will  take  the  following  oath:  “I  solemnly 
swear  to  try  justly  this  case,  according  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  I.  N.  B.,  and 
that  I  will  protect  its  interests.  So  help  me,  God.” 

Sec.  13.  Witnesses  will  take  the  following  oath:  “In  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  I  solemnly  swear  to  give  evidence  fully  and  truly  as  to  what  I  know  relative  to 
the  case  of - ,  of  L]  — ,  and  of  the  offence  charged.  So  help  me,  God.” 

Sec.  14.  The  accuser  shall  present  to  the  committee  the  names  of  witnesses  of  the 
alleged  offense,  who,  failing  to  attend  on  summons,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  “  dis¬ 
obedience  of  orders,”  and  the  witness  so  offending  may  be  tried  therefor. 

Sec.  15.  When  a  -f  makes  charges  against  a  brother  in  his  district,  it  shall  be  duty 
of  the  chairman  of  the  □  to  appoint  a  trial  committee  from  the  GTI  or  CHs  nearest  the 
accused. 

Sec.  16.  A  member  publicly  convicted  of  felony  may  be  forthwith  expelled  by  a 
vote  of  his 

Sec.  17.  If  an  expelled  member  has  discovered  any  matter  that  might  so  affect  his 
case  as  to  change  the  decision,  and  which  had  not  been  brought  before  the  trial 
committee,  the  case  may  be  re-opened ;  but  in  that  event  it  must  be  before  the  same 
committee,  provided  all  the  members  are  still  of  the  same  and  in  good  standing. 
In  case  of  any  so  missing,  the  |  may  supply  the  place ;  but  on  no  other  conditions 
than  the  foregoing  can  the  case  be  re-opened,  and  before  no  other  jury. 

Sec.  18.  All  appeals  to  the  law  courts,  either  for  the  custody  of  funds,  or  any  other 
matter,  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
I.  N.  B.,  are  prohibited,  unless  ordered  by  the  □.  Members  of  the  I.  N.  B.  so  offending 
shall  be  expelled. 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

MILITARY. 

The  militai y  department  shall  be  a  special  department  under  tlie  direct  and  supreme 
control  of  the  □,  who  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  necessary  officers  and 
otherwise  enact  such  laws  for  its  good  government  as  to  them  may  seem  necessary. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

Miscellaneous. 

Section  1.  shall  hold  regular  meetings  at  least  twice  in  each  month  ;  seven 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  shall  have  power  to  adopt  Byelaws  for  their  local  government,  provided 
they  do  not  conflict  with  this  constitution. 

Sec.  3.  A  member  of  the  I.  N.  B.  shall  not  invite  a  non-member  or  an  expelled 
member,  to  any  entertainment  which  may  be  given  by  any  L |  j-J  to  members  of  the 
I.N.B.,  and  any  member  who  shall  do  so  shall,  on  conviction,  be  subject  to  such 
punishment  as  his  ^  maJ  determine. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  of  the  I.  N.  B.  in  debt  for  ball,  pic-nic  or  other  tickets  issued 
by  his  shall  be  charged  therefor  on  the  books,  in  the  discretion  of  his  C^. 

Sec.  5.  All  documents  emanating  from  the  □,  except  the  ..  and  those  relating  to 
finance,  shall  be  returned  to  the  immediately  after  they  shall  have  been  read  at 
the  number  of  meetings  succeeding  their  receipt,  directed  by  the  □,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  rfp. 

Sec.  6.  After  the  promulgation  of  this  constitution  no  ^  shall  use  the  name 
“  Clan-na-Gael  ”  or  be  known  as  such ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  to  dis¬ 
countenance  the  use  of  the  word  “  Clan-na-Gael,”  in  connection  with  this  organization 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 

No  part  of  this  constitution  shall  be  annulled  or  amended,  except  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  convention,  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  C^s,  when  called  for  by  the  □, 
and  this  constitution  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  immediately  upon  its  receipt  by 
the  Hi 

Correction.— In  Sec.  8,  Art.  15,  page  10,  last  line,  after  the  word  “  the  ”  insert  the 
following  words  “  members,  blind.” 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  I. 
Tuesday,  12th.  February  1889. 

Major  Le  Caron  recalled;  cross-examination  continued  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

45.830.  Mr.  Beach,  after  you  joined  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  in  America,  which  I 
think  you  told  us  was  about  1865  or  1866,  somewhere  about  that  time  ? — Yes,  sir. 

45.831.  How  many  visits  did  you  pay  to  this  country  ? — The  first  visit  I  paid  to  this 

country - 

45.832.  How  many  visits  did  you  pay  altogether,  first  ? — From  that  day  to  this, 
one,  two,  three,  four,  sir. 

45.833.  When  was  the  first  ? — In  the  month  of  December  1867  ;  the  next  was  m 

the  month  of  March  1881 ;  the  next  was  in  the  month  of  June  1887  ;  and  the  next - 

45.834.  The  recent  one  ? — Yes ;  no,  one  since  this  last  one  now ;  one  expressly  to 
this  country  and  returned.  That  was  in  the  month  of  November  1887,  the  same  year; 
two  visits  in  that  year. 

45.835.  Then  the  last  visit  of  all  ? — A  few  weeks  ago. 

45.836.  That  would  be  five  altogether  ? — Yeti. 

45  837.  Your  visit  in  March  1867  was  about  the  time  of  the  excitement  about  the 
Fenian  movement  in  Ireland  coming  to  a  head? — Yes,  in  1867  the  first. 

45.838.  1867,  I  say.  March  1881  was  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Forster  was  bringing 
in,  I  think,  bis  Coercion  Bill  ? — Possibly. 

45.839.  What  is  known  as  Mr.  Forster’s  Coercion  Bill— the  next  I  think  you  said 
was  in  1887  ?— 1881. 

45.840.  That  was  March  1881.  I  have  dealt  with  the  March  1881  one? — That  was 
my  second  visit. 

45.841.  The  next  I  say  was  1877  ? — 1887  the  third. 

45.842.  And  the  next  in  December  1887,  and  your  last  visit  quite  recently  ? — Yes. 

45.843.  Were  these  professional  visits? — The  first ;  not  at  all  in  1867. 

45*844.  Not  at  all  ? — Not  in  any  way  ;  the  second  was  ;  the  third  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  last  an  unofficial,  nonprofessional  visit  pertaining  to  these  matters  in  no  respect ; 

the  last  not  at  all.  . 

45.845.  I  do  not  know  which  you  call  the  last  in  this  connexion  ? — A  few  weeks 

since,  when  I  came  to  this  country  on  my  own  family  business. 

45.846.  On  each  of  these  occasions  did  you  report  yourself  to  any  official  connected 
with  the  Government  ?— With  the  exception  of  1867,  every  other  visit  I  have. 

45.847.  Did  you  advertise  you  were  coming? — On  two  occasions. 

45*848.  Which  were  they  ? — The  two  last  preceding  this,  a  few  weeks  ago,  until  I 
arrived  here,  I  did  not  advise  then. 

45349,  Then  I  may  take  it  that  in  your  visit  of  1867  and  your  visit  of  1881  you 
had  informed  some  official  here  of  your  coming  ? — 1881,  sir,  only.  1867  I  knew  no 
official ;  I  had  never  come  in  contact  with  any. 

45.850.  I  thought  you  said  except  the  two  last,  or  the  last  two  ;  the  1881  visit  you 

did  tell  them  you  were  coming  ? — Yes. 

45.851.  And  saw  some  officials  when  you  were  here? — Several  times. 

45 *852.  What  time  did  you  leave  on  this  visit  in  1881  ? — Leave  the  Dnited  States, 

S1I*  ? 

45.853.  Yes?— In  the  month  of  March  ;  without  referring  I  could  not  give  you  the 

exact  date.  t  .  . 

45.854.  Or  the  day  of  your  arrival  ? — I  think  I  arrived  on  the  12th  day  of  April. 

45*855.  Then  you  left  in  April ;  how  did  you  come  ? — I  left  home,  I  think,  about  the 

26th  day  of  March  of  that  year.  „  _  .  . 

45  856.  Then  you* did  not  sail  direct  from  New  York?— Well,  I  came  from  Chicago, 
the  other  side  of  New  York.  I  came  to  New  York,  and  did  not  arrive  in  this  country 
until  the  12th  day  of  April,  I  think  it  was.  .  , 

45,857.  Did  you  report  yourself  on  your  arrival  ? — At  this  time  I  did. 

45*858.  Did  you  consider  the  interview,  which  you  said  you  had  with  Mr.  Parnell, 
important  or  not  ? — I  did,  very  so,  sir. 
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45.859.  Did  jou  take  any  memorandum  cf  it  ? — None  whatever,  sir. 

45.860.  Did  you  make  any  report  iu  writing  of  it  ? — I  did  iu  person,  immediately 
after  the  interview. 

45.861.  Will  you  attend  to  my  question,  sir ;  did  you  make  any  report  in  writing  of 
it  ? — In  writing  ?  never,  sir. 

45.862.  To  any  one  ? — Not  in  writing. 

45.863.  To  any  one  ? — To  no  one  in  writing. 

45.864.  Did  you  consider  your  interview  with  Mr.  O’Kelly  important  ? — Yes. 

45.865.  Did  you  take  any  memorandum  in  writing  of  your  conversation  with  him  ? 
— N  o,  sir. 

45.866.  Did  you  make  any  report  in  writing  of  that? — No,  sir. 

45.867.  To  any  one  ? — To  no  one. 

45.868.  With  reference  to  Mr.  O’Kelly,  for  whom  I  do  not  appear — my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Reid  appears  for  him,  and  I  believe  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  him — I  should  just  like  to  ask  a  general  question  or  two  ;  you  spoke  of  his  com 

nexion  with  some  arrangement  for  the  shipment  of  arms  I  think  as  far  back  as  1879 _ 

was  it  1878  or  1879  ?— My  knowledge  of  the  gentleman  you  ask  me  about  was  first 
in  1879. 

45.869.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  your  knowledge  of  the  gentleman  ;  I  am  asking 
you  about  a  statement  you  made  with  reference  to  the  shipment  of  arms? — With 
reference  to  the  shipment  of  arms,  I  have  reference  to  that. 

45.870.  Was  that  transaction  in  1878  or  1879  ? — After  the  Convention  of  1879 _ 

in  1879. 

45.871.  Except  a  conversation  which  ycu  have  referred  to,  have  you  had  since  any 
communication  with  Mr.  O’Kelly? — In  the  House  of  Commons,  yes;  only  there. 

45.872.  Excepting  that,  you  have  mentioned  than  ? — On  no  other  occasion. 

45.873.  He  has  not  written  to  you  or  you  to  him  ? — Never,  sir. 

45,8/4.  I  put  the  same  question  as  regards  Mr.  Parnell  \ — He  has  never  written 
me,  sir. 

45.875.  Nor  you  him? — Never. 

45.876.  You  made  a  reference  to  the  name  of  Mr.  0  Kelly  in  connexion  with  some 
others,  as  to  his  having  resigned,  or  been  expelled— I  forget  which— the  secret  organi¬ 
sation  ? — Yes,  sir,  from  common  report  I  did. 

45.877.  How  would  you  describe  that  according  to  your  understanding  of  it;  is  it 
resignation  or  expulsion,  or  what?— My  understanding  of  that  was  expulsion. 

45.878.  To  what  date  do  you  refer  that  ? — During  the  year  1880  1  ivould  date  it. 

45.879.  Y  as  that  after,  and  as  you  understand,  in  consequence  of  his  joining 
Mr.  Parnell’s  open  movement  ?— That  was  my  understanding,  sir,  and  deserting  the 
cause  for  which  he  came  to  this  country. 

45.880.  I  think  you  added— tell  me  if  I  am  right— that  Mr.  John  O’Leary  had 
denounced  him  in  Paris  ? — Yes,  he  spoke  in  very  disparaging  terms  of  his  action  at 

that  time. 

45  88-1.  For  leaving  the  secret,  or  betraying  the  secret  movement,  I  do  not  know 

which  form  it  was  — In  part,  his  action  generally  with  reference  to  it,  not  in 

betraying  it,  sir. 

45,882.  Do  you  know  that  a  newspaper  published  in  Dublin  called  the  “  Irishman  ” 
was  the  reputed  organ  of  the  Irish  Fenian  Section? — I  had  heard  so. 

>5^  ifc  COme  t0  your  knowledge  tkat  that  paper  had  denounced  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  0  Kelly  amongst  others  ?— In  the  early  days  ?  I  would  not  like  to  say  yes  or 

no.  J  J 

J  Put lfc  t0  y°u  in  1881  lt  might,  sir ;  I  would  not  deny  it  or  affirm  it. 

40.880.  You  know  Mr.  John  O’Leary  ? — 1  do. 

45.886.  What  kind  of  gentleman  is  he  ?- Personally,  I  should  think  a  very  fine  old 
gentleman  ;  lie  denounced  secret  outrages. 

40.887.  In  point  ot  tact  what  you  would  call  an  “  open  force  Fenian”? _ Yes. 

45.888.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  from  the  beginning  he  was  a  consistent  opponent 

ot  the  Land  League  movement?— In  his  conversation  to  me  I  know  that  he  opposed 
the  Land  League  movement.  1  * 

45.889.  You  would  probably  think  that  was  a  fair  description  of  him,  that  he  was  a 

very  unc<  mpromismg  but  honest  opponent  of  the  Parnell  movement  altogether  ? _ Yes 

he  was. 
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45,890.  Did  you  know  Stephens  at  all? — I  met  him  in  Paris  on  two  occasions. 

45391.  He  is  a  very  old  man  now,  is  he  not?—' Very  old  and  decrepid,  and  poor. 

45*, 892.  Would  it  be  true  to  describe  him  in  much  the  same  language  as  you  have 
drscribed  Mr.  O’Leary’s  position  with  regard  to  the  Parnell  movement? — I  think  Mr. 
O’Leary  and  Mr.  Stephens  were  in  accord  in  their  views. 

45.893.  You  have  told  us  that  you  came  charged  with  two — I  think  your  expression 
was — sealed  packets  from  Mr.  Sullivan  ? — No. 

45.894.  Well,  from  whom  ? — John  Devoy. 

45.895.  I  beg  your  pardon,  John  Devoy  to  Egan? — Only  one  to  Mr.  Egan. 

45.896.  One  to  Egan,  and  the  other? — To  Mr.  John  O’Leary 

45.897.  Did  you  open  them? — hlo,  sir,  no  opportunity  of  doing  that. 

45.898.  Why  ? — Too  securely  sealed. 

45.899.  That  prevented  you,  you  think? — It  did  ;  the  only  thing  that  prevented  me. 
45300.  When  did  you  arrive  in  Paris  ? — On  the  14th  day  of  April,  I  believe  it 

was. 

45.901.  1881?— 1881. 

45.902.  I  understood  you  to  say — was  I  right — that  you  saw  Mr.  Egan  on  the  day  of 

your  arrival  ? — I  did.  . 

45.903.  On  the  4th  day  of  April  1881,  at  the  hotel  you  mentioned  ?— I  he  Hotel 

Brighton.  .  .  . 

45.904.  So  far  as  Mr.  Egan’s  conversation  with  you  was  concerned,  was  the  kernel, 

or  substance  of  it,  as  you  told  us,  that  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer  to-day,  and  something 
else  if  the  necessity  or  occasion  arose  ? — Those  are  the  exact  words  that  he  used. 

45.905.  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question  as  regards  Mr.  Egan  which  I  have  put  to 
vou  as  regards  Mr.  *  O’Kelly ;  you  understood  that  he  had  either  resigned  or  been 
expelled  Horn  the  I.  R.  B.  or  the  Irish  Fenian  Branch  ?— At  this  time,  no  ;  afterwards, 

45.906.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  you  mean  to  convey  that,  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
went,'  Mr.  Egan  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Irish  Fenian  body  ? — The  inference 
which  I  realty  drew  from  his  conversation  was  that  at  this  time  he  was  a  memb  er  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  nothing  definite,  but  the  inference  I  drew  from  his  conversation. 

45.907.  He  did  not  say  so,  but  that  is  the  inference  you  drew  from  his  conversation  ? 
_ Ye’s,  so  intimately  connected  with  everything  he  seemed  to  me. 

45.908.  I  must  really  put  it  to  you  ;  you  have  had,  or  have  professed  to  have  had, 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  ;  did  it  never  come  to  your  knowledge 
that,  so  far  back  as  1878,  Egan  had  been  expelled  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ?— After- 

s 

45.909.  1878  I  am  talking  of  ?— No,  I  simply  heard  of  Egan  in  1878;  I  only  knew 
him  by  reputation ;  I  never  heard  the  subject  discussed. 

45.910.  Did  you  subsequently  learn  in  1878  that  he  had  been  expelled  the  Irish 
Fenian  Brotherhood? — I  simply  learnt,  I  could  not  give  the  date,  1878  or  any  other 
time,  that  it  occurred. 

45  911.  At  all  events  you  heard  that  he  had  at  some  considerable  antecedent  time 
been'expelled  the  Irish  Fenian  Brotherhood? — Yes,  sir. 

45.912.  Perhaps  you  also  learnt  the  cause;  was  it  not  his  joining  the  late  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt’s  Home  Rule  movement  ? — I  could  not  say  that,  sir  ;  I  can  say  that  I  heard  the 
question  put  in  two  ways,  both  that  it  was  a  resignation,  and  expulsion. 

45.913.  However,  for  the  purpose  I  am  now  upon,  it  is  not  material  to  stop  to 
consider  that ;  my  question  is,  did  you  learn  that  the  fact  that  he  was  either  expelled, 
or  that  he  resigned,  was  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  he  had  joined  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  s 
Home  Rule  movement  ?— Yes,  I  have  heard  that  that  was  one  of  the  causes. 

45.914.  You  said  something  about  being  present  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Egan’s  maL 
or  mails,  I  think  you  called  it,  meaning  his  letter  bags  or  his  letters  ? — The  postman’s 
mail  that  he  was  bringing  to  the  room. 

45,915-  And  in  that  connexion  you  referred  to  the  correspondence  which  he  spoke  to 
you  about  between  Mr.  Piggott  and  himself  ? — I  did,  sir. 

45.916.  Who  was  Mr.  Piggott? — He  was  at  that  time,  judging  from  what  Mr.  Egan 
said,  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Dublin. 

45.917.  What  newspaper  ? — My  recollection  is  that  it  was  the  “  Irishman. 
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45  918  I  want  to  gather  from  you  whether  you  mean  to  convey  to  my  Lord  that 
that  correspondence  was  then  passing,  or  whether  he  was  referrmg  to  correspondence 
that  had  passed?— I  saw  and  heard  the  letter  read  to  me  by  Mr.  Eba  . 

45,919.  You  mean  as  it  arrived  ?— Yes.  . 

45  990  The"  it  was  a  then  present  correspondence  .  Yes,  it  was,  sir. 

45,921.  Over  what  period  did  that  visit  to  Paris  extend  ?-Over  two  months-not 

one  visit. 

45  922.  Backwards  and  forward  ?—  Yes.  ,  TTr.  rood 

45. 923.  Did  he  read  to  you  more  than  one  letter  of  the  correspondence  = 

’  one  letter  from  Mr.  Piggott  and  his  reply  thereto. 

45.924.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  read  his  reply  thereto  from  the  back  of  e 
original  letter  to  Mr.  Piggott  which  he  received,  whether  he  had  sketched  his  rep  y 
upon  that,  or  whether  he  read  the  actuaHetter  to  you  ?  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  back 

of  it.  I  think  it  was  the  actual  copy  of  it. 

45  925.  The  actual  letter  that  he  was  sending  away  (  ies.  T  j  j 

45*926*  You  also  spoke  of  Egan  mentioning  his  knowledge  of  the  Lane  League 
accounts  as  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  ?— He  made  reference  to  it— yes. 

45  927.  Do  you  recollect  whether  he  told  you  the  names  of  the  auditors  or  whether 
vou  could  recollect  them  if  I  mentioned  them  ?— I  think  I  should 

7  45  928.  Do  you  recollect  were  they  Mr.  John  Dillon,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  an  t  t 
Rev.  Father  Sheehy  ?— The  last  two  I  remember.  I  would  not  be  positive  about  t  e 

^45^929.  The  last  two  you  remember,  the  first  one  you  would  not  be  positive  about? 

_45,930.  You  are  sure  he  told  you  that  in  1881  ?-In  1881  ?  I  believe  that  he  did. 

I  believe  that  at  that  time  those  were  the  names  mentioned 

45,931.  I  do  not  think  you  have  mentioned  seeing  Mr.  Egan  after  that  time,  ha\e 

you  \ — A.fter  what  time  ? 

45,933*.  E  xcTpt  mAm  erica— but  I  mean  in  Paris  ?— When  I  left  him  in  Pans  I 

never  saw  him  until  his  arrival  in  America.  . 

45,934.  That  is  comparatively  at  a  recent  date  ?— Yo,  sir. 

45  935  What  time  did  you  see  him  in  America  ? — In  the  month  of  March  1333. 
45936*.  As  I  understand  you,  the  names  I  have  given  yo^  were  the  names  he 
mentioneddn  Paris,  but  you  are  sure  that  he  told  you  in  1881  that  his  Land  League 

accounts  had  been  audited  ? — lie  did:  ,,  , 

45  937.  You  believe  the  names  I  have  given  you  were  the  names.  At  all  events  yoi 

recollect  two  of  them  ?— Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  recollect  two  of  the  three. 

45  938  Did  he  tell  you  when  the  audit  by  the  three  gentlemen,  two  of  v  liom  you 
believed  were  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  and  Father  Sheehy  ;  did  he  tell  you  when  that 

audit  had  taken  place  ?— In  my  opinion  he  gave  no  date. 

45  939.  Now  I  just  want  to  understand  you,  please.  I  want  to  come  to  two  matters 
that  are  apparently  unimportant.  You  were  m  the  Inner  Lobby  m  March  of  1381  m 
Anril  1881 — standing  near  the  refreshment  stall,  and  Mr.  Egan  introduced  you  to 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  said,  “A  friend  from  America  ”?— Yes,  sir,  the  introduction  was 

made  bv  Mr.  Egan  first.  ,  ,  £ 

45  940  I  put  it  to  you — I  want  to  get  on  to  matters  that  are  perhaps  of  conse 

'  quence— as  I  understand  nothing  passed  at  that  interview  ?— To  the  best  of  my 

*  944 _  could  you  tell  us  the  date  of  that? — I  can  give  you  the  approximate  date, 

not  the  exact  date  ;  that  would  be  upon  my  first  return  to  London  from  1  ans,  which 

,  would  be  about  two  weeks  after  my  arrival  in  the  country.  .  _  .  *  „ 

45  942.  That  would  be,  therefore,  after  you  had  seen  Mr.  Egan  m  Pans  .  Yes. 
45*943.  Then  I  think  the  next  event  was  your  having  a  conversation  with  Mr.  O  Nell} 
when  reference  was  made  to  the  denunciation  of  him  and  of  his  party  by  Mr.  J  ohn 

O’Leary  ? — I  did  so  refer.  .  ,i  .  ru* 

45,944.  I  am  taking  them  in  the  order  of  time,  am  I  .  That  was  tho  next  tlun0  . 

—The  extended  conversation  did  not  occur  at  the  first  visit  with  Mr.  O  Nelly. 

45  945.  I  say  after  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Parnell,  the  next  thing  in  the  orilor  o 
timo’was  your  having  a  conversation  with  Mr.  O'Kelly,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
denunciations  of  John  O’Leary  ? — 1  would  not  put  it  as  the  next  thing. 

n  s 
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45.946.  You  have  put  it  as  I  understood  you ;  but  if  I  am  not  correct  I  wish  to 

o^“h^  P"d  S6Veral  ^  Tbe  next  of  importance8 that 

40.947.  Very  well.  I  may  take  it  it  was  the  next  thino-  0f  importance  that 

occurred  ;  how  soon  after  that,  or  how  long  after  that  interview  with  O’Kelly  or  was 
it  at  the  same  interview  you  had  your  conversation  as  you  allege  with  Mr.  Parnell  ?— 
1  he  same  night— immediately  following.  rumen  . 

45.948.  Beyond  the  introduction  of  you  as  a  friend  from  America,  was  there  anv 

thl"go“°rennSaid  ab°Ut  J0U  0n  an^  of  those  occasions  ?— To  whom  *  J 

45.949.  lo  anybody  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

45.950.  Iam  speaking  of  what  you  heard  yourself;  beyond  your  introduction  as  a 

Nothing  connecting  me  wAhany  rZluCTry  orgTnisltion"  if ^Jhat  is  what  yondt Be 

45.951.  I  desire  to  get,  Mr.  Beach,  what  occurred,  as  well  as  you  can  tell  us  ?— 

Pi?oKoerm?0t  tbe  0ld^  words>  but  the  meaning  was  the  same. 

4o,Jol.  J  hat  was  the  effect  and  substance  ? — It  was. 

45,953.  Now,  let  me  understand ;  at  that  time,  from  what  you  have  already  told  us 
you  understood  that  the  Irish  Fenian  section  was  opposing,  more  or  l^bSteriv  thfl 
Parnell  movement  ?— At  that  time,  sir— 1881  ?  b’  Dlttei1^  the 

45,954  Yes  ^—8°  far  as  the  Home  organisation  was  concerned  there  was 
bitter  feeling  at  that  time  against  the  open  movement. 

TkIIu'  the  Home  org’anisation;  you  mean  the  I.  R.  B.  ?— The  IBB 

the  Home  *. 

q?q'  y°u  cal1  it;  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  ?— Possibly. 

5  58  As  I  understand  from  this  statement  you  attribute  to  Mr  Parnell  he 
complained  of  the  opposition  ? — Yes.  nen,  ne 

•„t5’95®-  fs  a ,m“‘ter  of  fact.  ™  the  sinews  of  war,  which  I  think  was  the  exores- 
45  960  ’  !  w!°Tf8*  organisation  coming  largely  from  America  ?— Yes. 

A  ’  b  tbat  the  edecfclveness  of  the  Home  or  Sister  organisation  couid  be  crippled 
if  the  sinews  of  war  were  not  sent  from  America  ?— Yes.  PI  lea 

thiW'  C"!  1  "',a,lt  10  ask  y,ou  thia  :  you  say  that  he  requested  to  see  Devoy  on 
answers®’  ’  16  *  3°  recluested— 1  am  P™g  you  the  substance  of  three  or  four 

(:lhe  Attorney-General.)  No 
America. 

45.962.  (St>  0.  Russell.)  Oh,  yes,  that  is  of  course  understood— requested  him  to 
return  ^And’ tv  Hynef"  America-and  als0  t0  ■«  Alexander  Sullivan  on  your 

45.963.  No ;  the  way  you  mentioned  it  is  this :  “  He  also  requested  me  to  see 


a 


very 


Devoy  in  America— requested  him  to  see  Devoy  in 


also  Dr.  William  Carroll  of 
Hynes,  and  asked  me  to  see 

are  the  only  four  names  he 


Alexander  Sullivan  on  my  return.  He  mentioned 
Philadelphia,  and  also  mentioned  the  name  of  J.  W. 
these  four  by  name  ? — That  is  correct. 

45,964.  Did  he  ask  you  to  see  anybody  else  ?— Those 
mentioned  to  us. 

^ ’-J65.  Did  you  see  those  four?— I  did,  each  of  them. 

45,966.  Did  you  write  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  tell  him  what  you  had  done  in  pursuance  of 

Y  oe?P°nr  manfate  fr0”,hlm  did  not  •  1  not  so  instructed.  * 
il  +  l  W '  M}rim  bemgi°ldto  see  four  gentlemen  with  a  request  from  Mr  Parnell 
that  he  would  like  to  see  Devoy  on  this  side.  You  did  not  report  to  Mr.  Pa  -nell  tha 

themb— mid  not. °J  gentlem°n  °r  ffkat  took  Pla«*  delation  to  any  one  ol 

S  ora'  wmpI?  '>eca,,se  he  did  n°t  request  you  to  do  so  ?— He  did  not. 


45,969.  Was  that  your  reason? — No,  sir. 

45.9/0.  W  hat  was  your  reason  ? — Because  I  received 
toons  were  to  write,  and  to  whom  to  write. 

45,971.  From  whom  ?— From  Mr.  Patrick  Egan. 


my  instructions — my  instruc- 
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45.972.  Wait  a  moment.  Have  you  mentioned  one  word  of  that  up  to  this  moment  ? 
— No,  sir,  I  was  never  asked. 

45.973.  Did  Mr.  Parnell  in  that  conversation  make  any  reference  to  Mr.  Egan  at 
all  ? — I  think  not. 

45.974.  Now  we  will  have  this  out  please.  To  whom  did  Mr.  Egan  tell  you  to  write  ? 
— To  himself. 

45.975.  Because  Mr.  Egan  told  you  to  write  to  himself,  therefore  you  did  not  write 
to  Mr.  Parnell  ? — That  is  the  reason. 

45.976.  Was  Mr.  Egan  in  London  at  the  time  you  allege  that  he  had  this  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Parnell  ? — He  was  not. 

45.977.  Then  as  you  have  already  told  us,  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  in  this  conversation, 
in  any  way  refer  to  Mr.  Egan  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  no. 

45.978.  Now,  which  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Parnell  that  you  thought  the  more 
important,  or  the  most  important,  if  there  was  any  difference,  in  their  value  ? — The 
particular  statement,  the  particular  part  of  bis  statement,  that  I  thought  the  most 
important,  sir  ? 

45.979.  Yes? — To  me  at  the  time  the  most  surprising  was  his  views  as  a 
revolutionist.  • 

45.980.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  his  supposed  view ;  I  will  read  it  to  you  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding  about  it.  I  suppose  you  mean  his  supposed  view,  that  he 
did  not  see  any  reason  why,  when  we  were  prepared,  had  sufficient  money,  were  armed 
and  organised,  a  successful  insurrectionary  movement  could  not  be  inaugurated  in 
Ireland  ? — I  have  referred  to  that  statement. 

45.981.  Well,  it  was  an  astounding  statement  ? — Already  heard  before,  and  from  Mr. 
Egan,  but  from  himself  it  startled  me. 

45.982.  Your  good  sense  repelled  it  as  the  statement  of  a  maniac  ? — He  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  sane, 

45.983.  Your  good  sense,  I  say,  repelled  it  as  if  it  had  been  ? — “  Depended,”  what  was 
the  word  you  used  ? 

45.984.  Repelled  it  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  repelled. 

45.985.  No  sane  man  could  believe  so  ? — Why  not,  I  have  known  it  of  others  ? 

45.986.  Sane  men  ? — Just  as  good  men. 

45.987.  The  statement  was  that  “  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why  I  am  omitting 
the  intervening  words  I  have  already  read — “  a  successful  insurrectionary  movement 
“  could  not  be  inaugurated  in  Ireland.  He  said,  I  think,  from  the  outlook  that  we 
“  could  at  the  end  of  the  year  get  in  the  Land  League  treasury  a  sum  of  100,000 
“  dollars  ”  ? — Pounds. 

45.988.  Dollars  is  what  you  said  ? — Pounds. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  He  says  pounds.  Take  his  correction. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  We  have  had  some  very  unimportant  corrections  of  the  shorthand 
notes  this  morning,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  not  make  any  observations. 

( The  Witness.)  “  Pounds  ”  was  the  word  used  by  me,  my  Lord. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  will  not  stop  now,  but  it  is  printed  dollars,  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

( The  President.)  I  daresay  I  have  a  note  of  it. 

45.989.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  sum  of  100,000  dollars,  that  is  a  pretty  good  nucleus, 
but  whatever  sum  was  in  the  Land  League  treasury,  were  you  not  aware  that  the 
largest  amount  of  it  had  been  contributed  from  America? — Yes,  certainly. 

(The  President.)  My  note  is  pounds. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  shorthand  writer  is  in  error  then. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Dollars  were  mentioned  before  frequently. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  And  pounds  too. 

45.990.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  existence  of  100,000/,  or  100,000  dollars,  would  that 
alter  your  view,  as  to  the  insanity  of  suggesting,  that  an  insurrectionary  movement 
might  be  successful  or  would  be  successful  ? — If  you  want  my  personal  opinion  I 
should  consider  it  an  insane  idea. 

45.991.  When  was  tho  last  secret  Convention  of  the  U.B.  or  U.S.,  or  whatever  the 
name  was  ? — The  month  of  J  une  1888. 

45.992.  Did  you  get  any  circular  following  that  Convention  ? — Yes. 

45.993.  AY  hat  was  tho  date  of  it? — The  last  circular  I  received  was  dated  November 
1888. 
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45.994.  Has  it  been  put  in,  for  I  cannot  for  the  moment  recall  it  ? — No,  sir ;  nothing 
in  reference  to  this. 

45.995.  Have  you  got  that  November  1888  circular  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have. 

45.996.  Why  not  ? — I  have  some  circulars  of  that  date,  but  not  of  an  important 
character,  because  I  have  turned  them  over.  The  one  of  any  great  importance  I  turned 
over  in  the  usual  course  and  have  not  yet  seen  it,  not  seen  it  since.  I  have  some 
circulars  which  I  can  produce  of  that  date. 

45.997.  I  do  not  know ;  you  may  produce  anything,  but  I  have  asked  you  about  a 
definite  thing.  You  said  you  attended  a  secret  Convention  of  the  U.S.  or  TT.B.  in  June 
1888  ?— Yes. 

45.998.  My  question  was,  had  you  received  any  circular  in  reference  to  that 
Convention  ? — Yes. 

45.999.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  November  1888  ? — I  answer  yes. 

46,000.  Can  you  produce  your  circular  ? — I  can. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  You  had  better  make  a  note  of  it. 

46,001.  {Sir  G.  Bussell.)  You  say  that  this  U.S.  is  very  flourishing? — Now.  sir. 

46,002.  Misfortunes,  as  I  gather  from  you  a  little  earlier,  were  at  one  time  drooping 
a  good  deal.  When  did  they  begin  to  revive  ? — More  than  ever  since  the  reunion  of 
last  June  ;  for  sometime  previous  to  that. 

46,003.  June  1888  you  mean  ?— Yes,  June  of  1888  I  spoke  of — for  two  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  that — being  two  factions,  one  fighting  with  the  other,  certainly  they  did  droop 
somewhat. 

46,004.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  in  1886  they  were  broken  up 
into  fragments  or  divisions  ? — In  1886  they  were  in  fragments — in  divisions. 

46,005.  Now  I  will  ask  you  again.  I  have  read  you  one  passage  from  a  book.  I 
did  not  tell  your  Lordship  what .  the  name  was,  because  the  author  of  it  is  author  of 
part  of  the  libels  in  question,  Mr.  Bagnale  ;  you  will  recollect  that  part  is  Parnellism 
and  Crime.  Your  Lordship  might  naturally  forget  it.  This  book  is  published.  I 
want  to  ask  your  opinion  about  it.  This  book  is  published  in  1882.  You  have  told 
me  what  the  description  of  things  was  in  lbbb.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  this  would 
be  a  good  description  of  things  in  1882  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  What  page  ? 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  220.  It  is  called,  my  Lord,  the  “American  Irish.”  All  contribute 
their  money  to  the  common  idea,  namely,  that  of  obtaining  at  the  very  least  for  their 
native  country  the  same  privileges  which  each  state  in  the  union  possesses  in  relation 
to  the  Central  American  Government.  But  there  are  the  same  divisions  and  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  views  with  regard  to  the  modes  of  obtaining  their  common  end  as 
prevail  among  their  fellow  countrymen  at  home.  This  is  the  passage  I  want  to  ask 
your  attention  to  : — 

“  The  physical-force  men  have  always  been  anxious  to  dominate  the  execu- 
“  tive  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  and  they  have  succeeded  to  a  large 
“  extent  m  getting  control  of  the  organisation.  But  during  the  past  six  months 
“  there  has  been  a  growing  schism  amongst  the  various  Irish  leaders.  At  present 
the  position  of  affairs  is  as  follows  :  There  are  three  great  parties  amongst  the 
“  American  Irish — the  one  headed  by  the  editor  of  the  ‘Irish  World,’  Mr. 
“  Patrick  Ford,  of  New  York;  another  headed  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  Boston,  the 
“  President  of  the  Land  League  organisations  in  America,  and  Mr.  John  Boyle 
“  O’Reilly,  of  Boston,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  ‘  Boston  Pilot  ’  ;  and 
“  a  third  represented  by  Mr.  John  Derry,  the  proprietor  of  the  ‘  Irish  Nation.’ 
“  Besides  these  there  is  yet  another  party,  which  may  be  called  the  dynamite 
“  faction,  but  even  to  name  the  leaders  is  to  confer  a  distinction  which  they  do 
“  not  deserve.  They  have  no  politics  at  heart.  They  can  find  no  one  to  trust 
“  them.  Even  the  most  serious  revolutionists  avoid  them,  and  so  they  content 
“  themselves  by  making  war  upon  society  in  general,  and  inciting  dupes  to 
“  commit  crimes  which  they  would  never  have  thought  of  themselves. 

46,006.  Do  you  recognise  that  as  so  far  a  true  description  of  the  state  of  things  in 
1882  ? — With  one  exception. 

46,007.  What  is  that? — That  exception  is  that  the  gentleman  that  wrote  that 
dignifies,  as  many  did,  the  extreme  dynamite  party,  to  which  there  is  evidently  allusion 
there — the  O’Donovan  Rossa  faction,  I  claim  that  the  greatest  party — unknown  at  that 
time  as  the  dynamite  faction,  the  Y.C.,  the  largest  of  all. 
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46,008.  Then  you  do  not  agree  in  that  regard  ? — In  that  regard  I  do  not. 

46,009.  But  you  would  say  this  was  a  fair  description  given  by  a  man  who  was  not 
in  the  secrets  of  the  Y.C.  ? — Yes,  very  fair. 

46,010.  Which,  as  you  say,  was  a  secret  and  unknown  organisation,  except  to  its 

members  ? — Yes,  very  fair. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Now  with  reference  to  these  names  I  wish  to  make  an  important 
correction,  if  your  Lordship  will  refer  to  page  2691,  question  45,668.  This  is  in 
reference  to  the  call  for  the  meeting  signed  Patrick  Ford,  P.  A.  Collins,  and  John 
Boyle  O’Reilly.  My  question  was  this  :  “  You  have  already  told  us,  and  I  need  not  go 
“  back,  Ford,  Collins,  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  and  the  others  mentioned  were  members 
it  is  printed  there  “  were  ”  members — it  should  be  “  were  not  members.” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  is  proved  before  that.  It  ought  to  be  “  not.” 

46,011.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  It  is  an  important  correction.  That  is  so;  Patrick  Ford,  nor 
P.  A.  Collins,  nor  Boyle  O’Reilly? — Were  not  members  of  the  Y.C.  at  that  time,  to  my 
knowledge. 

46,012.  Nor  subsequently  to  your  knowledge  ?— Nor  subsequently  to  my  knowledge. 
46,013.  And  never  have  been,  to  your  knowledge.  You  have  sworn  so  already  in 
your  examination  in  chief  ? — Yes,  sir;  to  my  own  knowledge,  personally,  never  have 
been. 

46,014.  Who  is  John  Fitzgerald  ? — He  is  now  President  of  the  National  League  of 
America. 

46,015.  What  is  he? — He  is  a  railroad  contractor,  a  capitalist. 

46,016.  Where  does  he  live  ? — Lincoln,  Nebraska 
46,017.  Do  you  suggest  he  is  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ? — I  do. 

46,018.  Since  when  ?— Since  the  formation  of  the  Lincoln  Camp  by  Mr.  Egan. 

46,019.  Since  when  was  my  question  ? — Dating  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Egan  at 
Lincoln.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 

46,020.  Give  me  about  the  year? — About  1884  I  would  date  it. 

46,021.  You  think  from  about  1884  ? — Since  that  time. 

46,022.  Some  ocher  names  I  want  to  ask  you  about,  Father  Cronin  ?  As  to  whether 
he  is  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ? 

46,023.  Yes? — No,  sir. 

46,024.  Will  you  answer? — I  say  no,  sir. 

46,025.  Mr.  Flatley  ?— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  by  reputation,  yes  ;  of  my  own 
knowledge  I  won’t  swear  yes. 

46,026.  There  are,  I  understand,  two  or  three  brothers  of  that  name  ?  This  is  a 
gentleman  from  Boston  I  think  you  have  now  referred  to  ? 

46,027.  That  is  the  gentleman  I  do  mean.  Of  your  own  knowledge  you  do  not  know 
that  he  is  ? — I  won’t  swear  of  my  own  knowledge. 

46,028.  Of  your  own  knowledge  you  cannot  say  that  he  is? — No,  sir. 

46,029.  Father  Conaty,  of  Worcester  ?— Father  Conaty  is  not,  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  is. 

46,030.  Have  you  got  that  piece  that  you  cut  off  in  Cork  Street,  you  and  Mr.  Hous¬ 
ton  being  together  ? — I  have  carefully  gone  over  all  that  correspondence,  and  I  present 
every  portion,  so  far  as  I  can  find  covering  letters. 

46,031.  I  ask  for  a  specific  thing  you  told  us  you  cut  off.  It  is  referred  to  on  page 
2672  ? — I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Soames  this  morning. 

46,032.  The  particular  thing  I  was  referring  to  was  the  document  from  which  you 
had  cut  off  a  portion.  It  is  the  document  which  I  called  your  attention  to.  It  was 
only  quite  recently  cut  off? — The  little  piece  at  the  top  was  it  you  had  reference  to  ? 
46,033.  No,  at  the  bottom. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  All  the  documents  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  asks  for  the  witness 
took  down  on  his  note,  and  he  has  searched,  as  he  says,  through  them,  and  he  has  put 
opposite  each  number,  as  he  took  it,  yes  or  no — whether  he  can  find  them.  I  have 
handed  them  to  Mr,  Asquith  ;  “  107  and  82,  no.” 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  take  that.  I  ought  to  say  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  has  told 
me  he  has  had  a  conference  with  Sir  Henry  James,  and  there  is  such  a  mass  of  docu¬ 
ments  that  it  would  take  two  or  three  months  to  go  through  them,  and  make  any  kind 
of  selection  about  them. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Weeks. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  have  exaggerated — it  is  weeks  I  am  told.  The  result  is  this  * 
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that  none  of  them  are  documents  which  would  be  evidence.  They  speak  of  statements, 
some  favourable  to  and  some  unfavourable  to  the  parties  incriminated,  which  he  heard 
from  third  persons. 

(Sir  H.  Janies.)  If  my  friend  will  allow  me  to  state  the  substance.  I  went  over  them 
partially.  Sir  Charles  Russell  is  quite  right.  There  would  be  1,100  or  1,200,  some 
very  long.  I  took  some  as  a  sample  and  referred  them  to  Mr.  Asquith.  They  were 
reports  by  this  witness,  many  of  them  on  personal  matters  relating  to  others.  I  could 
not  consent  to  my  friend  picking  out  a  few  and  saving,  “  I  want  this  and  not  that,” 
and  leaving  out  the  others.  And  if  they  all  went  in  they  would  not  support  the  in¬ 
terests  of  justice,  and  it  would  be  pressing  hardly  on  many  persons  whose  names  are 
mentioned.  My  friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  I  think,  concurs  in  that  view.  Perhaps  the 
matter  should  remain  where  it  is  as  regards  these  documents. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  did  desire  to  follow  these  I  have  asked  for. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  We  have  produced  all  my  friend  asks  for — all  the  witness  found. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  is  the  result  of  the  note  I  call  for  the  covering  letter  No.  40 
of  1881.  The  answer  to  that  is  (tell  me  if  this  is  correct)  that  there  is  no  covering 
letter  ? — There  was  none.  I  found  the  envelope. 

46,034.  I  called  for  the  same  No.  70,  and  I  am  told  there  is  no  covering  letter.  You 
say  so  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it.  I  believe  there  was  none. 

46,035.  “  No.  83,  yes.”  Let  us  have  that  letter.  It  is  described  by  my  friend,  Sir 
Henry  James,  as  colourless  and  I  do  not  care  about  it.  The  next  is  90.  The  answer  to 
that  is  there  is  no  covering  letter.  The  next  is  103.  The  answer  is  there  is  no  covering 
letter.  The  next  is  187.  The  answer  is  there  is  no  covering  letter.  In  reference  to 
that  one  I  do  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  That  is  the  letter  as  to  which  you  told  us 
you  had  cut  off  a  portion.  What  has  become  of  that  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  I 
think  you  will  find  it  there,  Sir  Charles. 

46,036.  You  say  “  no  ”  here  in  your  answers  ? — Evidently  the  piece  with  the  pencil 
writing  on  the  back  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  writing  shows  that — the  description  of  parties. 
That  evidently  proves  that  to  be  the  covering  letter,  or  a  part  of  it.  That  is  Mr. 
Anderson’s  writing. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  ask  the  witness  on  this,  whether 
that  is  the  document  he  is  referring  to  (passing  one)  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  cannot  be,  because  it  is  in  1882. 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  that  is  evidently  the  commencement  of  the  letter  that  you  con¬ 
tinued  to  read. 

46,037-8.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No,  I  assure  you  not.  It  is  not  the  same  year.  Besides, 
the  sheet  I  call  attention  to  is  cut  off  short  ? — That  is  the  one. 

46,039.  No,  that  is  not  the  one  at  all  ? — May  I  ask,  Sir  Charles,  if  it  is  the  one  that 
was  cut  off  in  Court? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No,  there  were  two  cut  off.  One  was,  you  said,  cut  off  in  Court. 
I  ask  for  that.  It  is  not  amongst  the  memoranda.  The  other  was  cut  off  in  Cork 
Street,  you  and  Mr.  Houston  being  together. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

46,040.  I  am  not  sure  you  told  us  who  was  it  who  introduced  you  to  the  Fenians  or 
the  U.B.  in  America? — Which  have  you  reference  to  ? 

46,041  Who  first  introduced  you  ? — The  Fenians  or  the  U.B. 

46,042.  In  1866  I  think  you  told  us  you  first  joined? — Or  the  latter  part  of  1865. 

46,043.  Who  was  it  introduced  you  first  ? — Myself. 

46,044,  Did  you  not  go  in  under  the  wing  of  anybody,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
any  person  ? — My  particular  personal  friends  were  John  D.  O’Reilly  and  General  John 
O’Neill,  with  whom  I  served  in  the  army  at  that  time. 

46,045.  And  when  you  joined  the  U.B.  or  the  Y.C.,  or  whatever  the  society  was, 
who  introduced  you  to  that  ? — Alexander  Sullivan  personally. 

46,046.  You  told  us  that  for  the  first  three  years  you  received  no  pay  from  the 
Government  at  all ;  is  that  so  ? — Not  one  cent. 

46,017.  During  that  time  were  you  communicating  to  the  same  extent  and  with  the 
same  frequency  as  afterwards  ? — Oh,  dear,  no. 

46,048.  You  only  occasionally  communicated  during  those  three  years? — It  only 
extended  over  a  period  of  some  months ;  not  exceeding  six  months. 

46,049.  Spread  over  the  three  years  ? — Yes. 
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46,050.  When  was  it  you  first  became  a  regular  correspondent  upon 
receiving  pay  ? — In  the  month  of  February  1868. 

46,051.  And  what  was  the  arrangement  about  your  pay  ? — That  I  should  have  sent 
me  from  time  to  time  no  specific  sum,  but  ample  funds. 

46,052.  And  that  arrangement  was  acted  upon  until  the  present  date — until  quite 

recently? — No.  _  , 

46,053.  When  was  it  altered  ? — it  terminated  in  the  month  of  August  1870 — that 

specific  arrangement.  • 

46,054.  Daring  that  period  you  were  to  be  supplied  with  ample  funds  ( — I  hose  were 

the  words.  .  .  , 

46,055.  Did  you  receive  large  sums  during  that  period  ? — During  the  whole  period 

of  that  time  I  received  the  sum  of  50 ?.  per  month. 

46,056.  Was  any  part  of  that  spent  by  you  or  how  much  of  it  was  your  expenditure  ? 
— During  that  time  it  did  not  cover  my  expenses.  It  was  a  very  important  period. 
46,057.  You  spent  more  than  50?.  a  month  ? — I  did. 

46,058.  Do  you  mean  in  paying  other  persons  ? — No. 

46,059.  In  what  way  ?— Travelling  over  the  country ;  supporting  my  family. 

46,060.  Anything  else  ?— General  expenses  were  very  high. 

46,061.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Supporting  your  family,  of  course,  is  what  we  all 
have  to  do  whether  we  get  money  from  the  Government  or  not  if  we  have  families.  I 
am  speaking  of  your  expenditure  in  reference  to  your  commission  or  duties  from  the 
Government.  What  do  you  say  was  your  expenditure  in  reference  to  those  matters 
during  that  period? — I  received  during  that  period  far  more  than  the  sum  I  now 
mention  for  expenses,  but  not  from  the  Home  Government. 

46,062.  You  do  not  mean  from  private  persons? — No.  I  have  now  reference  to  the 

Canadian  authorities  at  Ottawa.  p 

46,063.  You  were  carrying  on  this  duty  or  undertaking  during  that  period.  How 
much  money  in  all  did  you  receive  from  different  Governments,  Home  or  Colonial  ? — 
Altogether  I  should  put  it  at  about  2,000?. 

46,064.  During  three  years,  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes,  about  that.  That  includes 
expenses  for  men  who  were  in  daily  communication  with  me. 

46;065.  That  is  men  whom  you  were  paying  ? — No ;  their  salary  was  paid  by  the 
Canadian  Government  at  that  time  or  the  British  Government. 

46,066.  This  was  a  matter  of  their  expenses.  That  is  for  their  expenses?— At 
times,  yes. 

46,067.  I  want  to  be  at  one  with  you  in  regard  to  this  matter  ? — Certainly. 

46,068.  How  much  do  you  say  of  that  2,000?.  did  you  spend  for  public  purposes  as 
apart  from  your  private  requirements  ? — Every  cent. 

46,069.  Every  cent  ? — I  think  so,  yes. 

46,070.  You  spent  2,000?.  What  was  it  you  spent  it  in?  I  do  not  want  to  know 
the  names  of  the  persons,  but  what  was  the  class  of  expenditure  ? — I  will  give  you  one 
important  item — a  note  I  now  hold  of  365  dollars  and  41  cents  of  J ohn  0  Neill  s,  to 
save  his  reputation  and  secure  a  strong  hold  with  him.  I  lent  him  that  amount  of 
money  to  save  his  reputation  when  he  was  a  defaulter.  It  gave  me  an  immense  control 
of  the  man.  That  represents  one  large  item.  That  is  a  portion  of  it. 

46,071.  I  thought  you  told  me  that  it  included  the  expenses  of  your  family? — It 
did. 

46,072.  I  mean  you  lived  upon  this  ?-^My  family  lived  upon  a  portion  of  this  sum, 
approximating  to  2,000?. 

46,073.  The  arrangement  then  was  altered  after  1870  or  some  new  arrangement  was 
made  ? — It  was. 

46,074.  What  was  that? — No  new  arrangement  made  at  that  time.  So  far  as  I 
personally  thought  at  the  time  it  ceased  for  ever. 

46,075.  What  ceased  ? — Any  arrangement. 

46,076.  Then  you  have  since  been  receiving  sums  of  money  ? — Yes. 

46,077.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  they  were  very  considerable  sums  of  money  ? — In 
the  aggregate,  yes. 

46,078.  And  I  suppose  you  livod  upon  that  as  well  as  spent  it  for  the  purposes  you 
were  engaged  in? — Yes,  in  many  ways. 

46,079.  The  point  is  this,  During  this  period,  although  you  spent  money  for  this 
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purpose,  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  source  of  subsistence  to  you  and  your  family  ? — 
During  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  time. 

46,080.  What  portion  do  you  say  it  was  not  ? — Never  after  the  year  1872. 

46,081.  And  since  1872  do  you  say  that  all  the  money  that  you  received  has  been 
spent  exclusively  in  what  I  may  call  public  purposes  ? — I  do,  and  more  than  I  have 
received. 

46,082.  You  say  that  you  own  support  has  not  been  in  any  way  derived  from  that 
fund  since  1872  ? — It  has  not. 

46,083.  Now,  of  course  your  utility  in  this  particular  direction  is  at  an  end  now. 
I  mean  you  cannot  again  expect  to  get  information  in  America.  Have  you  made  any 
arrangement  or  got  any  understanding  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  or  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  for  you  ? — I  have  not. 

46,084.  Nothing  said  upon  that  subject  ? — Never  one  word. 

46,085.  I  come  to  another  subject.  You  have  told  us  of  a  number  of  circulars  and 
put  in  a  variety  of  circulars  you  received,  mostly  printed  I  think  originally,  and  you 
sent  copies  of  them  home  ? — Yes. 

46,086.  Were  those  circulars  supplied  to  a  limited  number  of  persons,  do  you 
suppose,  or  to  many  persons  ? — Very  limited. 

46,087.  About  how  many,  a  dozen  or  20  people  ? — One  to  each  senior  guardian  in 
the  organisation,  not  exceeding  250  to  275. 

46,088.  Not  excee  ling  250  or  275  persons  ? — That  would  be  about  the  average. 

46,089.  Do  you  suppose  as  many  as  that  received  these  circulars  ? — Oh,  yes ;  at 
times  more. 

46,090.  But  as  to  those  circulars  which  related  to  dynamite  (the  equivalent  of 
dynamite,  the  term  “  delusion  ”  I  think  it  was)  and  to  active  violence  and  crime  of 
that  kind,  do  you  think  those  weret  circulated  as  widely  as  250  persons  ? — Precisely  the 
same. 

46,091.  I  suppose  the  senior  guardians  you  speak  of,  the  persons  who  were  in  autho¬ 
rity,  had  been  communicated  with  in  reference  to  the  general  policy  that  was  to  be 
adopted  by  these  criminals  ? — Yes  ;  senior  guardians  would  meet  by  districts,  with  the 
district  member  by  themselves  often. 

46,092.  And  they  had,  of  course,  in  each  camp  or  in  each  district  a  variety  of  persons 
enrolled  in  their  organisation  ? — Yes. 

46,093.  Who  at  one  time  amounted  to  23,000  as  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

46,094.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  your  suggestion  that  the  bulk  of  the  people — 
say  the  23,000  persons — were  aware  that  in  supporting  that  organisation  they  were 
supporting  the  use  of  dynanite  ? — Yes. 

46,095.  You  suggest  that  the  bulk,  taken  as  a  whole,  of  these  23,000  persons 
deliberately  and  knowingly  supported  a  policy  of  dynamite  outrage  ? — Yes. 

46,096.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  your  communication  with  the  individuals  was 
limited  to  a  few  individuals,  I  suppose  ? — Not  at  all,  many. 

46,097.  You  have  told  us  some  names  (Alexander  Sullivan  and  other  names)  of 
persons  whom  you  met  in  secret  council  when  dynamite  was  resolved  upon  ? — Yes,  I  can 
name  many  others. 

46,098.  I  do  not  say  you  cannot.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  were  present  your¬ 
self — I  think  you  said  you  were  upon  one  occasion  at  least — when  a  dynamite  policy 
was  discussed  and  arranged  ? — I  did. 

46,099.  On  one  or  more  occasions  ? — Yes. 

46.100.  Was  it  one  or  more  ? — The  discussion  extended  during  the  whole  week. 

46.101.  Of  which  year? — 1881. 

46.102.  That  was  at  the  secret  Convention,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

46.103.  How  many  persons  were  present  when  this  discussion  about  dynamite  was 
entered  upon  ? — 162. 

46.104.  It  was  at  the  secret  Convention  in  1881,  and  no  limited  number  was 
admitted,  I  suppose — any  one  who  liked,  belonging  to  the  U.B.,  was  admitted? — Oh, 
dear,  no. 

46.105.  Then  will  you  tell  me  what  class  of  persons  ? — Delegates,  who  were  old  and 
tried  members,  and  had  been  members  of  the  organisation  for  so  long  a  time  as  the 
regular  accredited  and  elected  delegates — one  from  each  camp  in  good  standing — con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  not  less  than  25  members. 
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46.106.  Representatives  from  all  tlie  different  camps  or  bodies  of  the  organisation  ? — 
Those  were  the  parties  who  composed  those  162  mentioned. 

46.107.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  asked  you,  but  were  you  since  that  time  at  any 
caucus  or  meeting  at  which  a  dynamite  policy  was  openly  discussed  and  determined 
upon  ? — Many  times. 

46.108.  Will  you  tell  me  when? — Yes. 

46.109.  Do  please — the  next  time  after  the  1881  Convention  ? — At  the  district  Con¬ 
vention  on  West  Madison  Street  in  the  year  1884. 

46.110.  Will  you  tell  me  who  were  present  then  ;  I  mean  the  names  of  the  leading 
persons  who  were  present? — Yes;  Alexander  Sullivan,  William  Mackay  Lomasney, 
j)r,L  H.  Cronin,  Florence  Sullivan,  John  M.  Smyth,  myself,  Dr.  J.  E.  Scallan,  of 
Michigan,  Captain  Hickey,  of  Detroit,  John  Furlong,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  Timothy 
Crane,  Chicago.  I  would  have  to  get  a  list. 

46.111.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  to  give  an  exhaustive  list.  You  have  given 
for  my  purpose  sufficient  names.  I  suppose  150  more  or  so  if  there  were  the  same 
number? — No. 

46.112.  How  many  more,  about  ? — There  were  only  36  delegates  at  that  Convention. 

46.113.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  the  date  of  the  next? — The  one  previous  which  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  probably  ? 

46.114.  If  you  please  ? — Upon  the  coup  d'etat  I  have  mentioned,  changing  the  con¬ 
stitution  by  a  vote,  we  had  then  a  district  Convention  instead  of  a  general  Convention. 
The  next  one  occurred  in  the  year  1885  previous  to  the  Boston  Convention,  That 
occurred  in  my  district  the  Sunday  previous  to  going  to  Boston,  at  which  there  were 
probably  between  36  and  40  ;  I  can  give  you  the  number,  but  not  from  memory. 

46.115.  I  do  not  care  for  the  precise  number — 30  or  40  ? — Yes. 

46.116.  That  was  in  1885  ? — That  was  in  1885. 

46.117.  Was  there  any  other? — Yes. 

46.118.  The  personnel,  I  suppose,  was  substantially  the  same? — It  was. 

46.119.  Was  there  any  other? — There  was  no  other  Convention  of  the  secret  organi¬ 
sation  held  until  1886,  at  Pittsburgh,  to  which  we  elected  the  delegates  previous  to 
that  Convention  in  a  similar  manner.  The  next  Convention  occurred  in  1888. 

46.120.  I  suppose  the  numbers  30  or  40  in  each  of  these  cases,  except  the*  first,  and 
the  personnel  substantially  the  same  ? — The  same  class  of  persons,  yes. 

46.121.  And  I  understand  that  at  each  one  of  these  secret  meetings  the  policy  of 
dynamite  outrage  was  deliberated  upon  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  ? — Not  at  each 
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46.122.  At  which  was  dynamite  discussed  or  the  dynamite  policy  ? — To  the  largest 
extent  at  the  Convention  of  1881. 

46.123.  At  all  at  any  of  the  other  Conventions? — Yes. 

46.124.  Which?— 1883— the  time  that  camping  was  going  on  very  generally  ;  at  our 
reunions  and  meetings  it  was  often  the  subject  of  discussion. 

46.125.  I  am  speaking  of  the  meetings  you  have  told  me  of.  At  which  of  them  was 
the  dynamite  policy  discussed  ? — At  every  one  of  them  ? — No,  not  of  late  years. 

46.126.  Since  when? — Not  since  1886. 

46.127.  You  were  present  on  each  of  these  occasions? — I  was. 

46.128.  Will  you  tell  me  what  part  you  took.  Did  you  take  any  part,  or  did  you 
remain  a  silent  spectator  ? — I  was  a  delegate,  voting  always  when  any  question  came 
up  requiring  a  vote. 

46.129.  But  you  took  no  part.  Did  you  vote  for  dynamite  ? — Did  I  vote  ? 

46.130.  Did  you  record  your  vote  for  dynamite  ? — I  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
majority — I  tried  to  be. 

46.131.  Was  the  majority  in  favour  of  dynamite  ? — They  were  unanimous. 

46.132.  There  was  no  voting  at  all  on  the  subject? — There  was  a  resolution  and  a 
vote  taken. 

46.133.  You  have  spoken  about  an  interview  with  Mr.  O’Kelly.  Did  you  take 
any  introduction  to  Mr.  O’Kelly  ?  You  had  not  met  him  before  yourself.  Do  you 
say  you  took  an  introduction  ? — Previous  to  the  interview  I  had  met  Mr.  O’Kelly 


before. 

40,134.  I  did  not  gather  that.  Where  do 
Commons.  I  think  the  first  night  I  ever 
sonally. 


you  say  you  met  him  ?  — In  the  House  of 
went  there  I  was  introduced  to  him  per- 
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46.135.  You  were  introduced,  who  by  ? — I  will  not  be  positive  whether  it  was 
Mr.  Egan  or  one  of  the  other  members,  but  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Egan  who  made  all  the 
first  introductions. 

46.136.  Gave  you  a  personal  introduction  to  Mr.  O’Kelly  ? — In  every  case  there  it 
was  a  personal  introduction. 

46.137.  I  understand  you  do  not  say  you  had  any  letters  to  Mr.  O’Kelly  at  all  ? — 

Never  any  letters  to  Mr.  O’Kelly.  - 

46.138.  Nor  did  you  present  any  letter  to  him  ? — I  did  not. 

46.139.  But  you  say  you  were  personally  introduced  ? — Yes. 

46.140.  The  last  question  I  have  to  ask  you  is  about  Mr.  Charles  W.  Jones.  You 
made  a  statement  about  Mr.  Charles  W.  Jones — Senator  Jones  ? — Of  Florida — 
I  did. 

46.141.  He  was  a  senator  of  the  United  States  ? — He  was. 

46.142.  A  man  of  high  position  ? — Some  years  ago  as  a  United  States  senator, 
yes. 

46.143.  A  man  of  what  sort  of  character  and  reputation  among  his  neighbours  ? — 
He  lived  in  the  State  of  Florida  ;  I  never  resided  there ;  I  could  not  tell  you.  Public 
reputation  I  have  a  knowledge  of. 

46.144.  As  to  his  public  reputation,  was  not  that  a  reputation  of  a  high  character  ? 
— Not  altogether  so. 

46.145.  Well,  what  was  there  against  his  reputation? — He  was  looked  upon  first  as 
what  is  termed  a  “  carpet  bag  ”  senator,  and  the  action  that  he  took  as  an  ally,  and 
an  advocate,  being  present  at  many  meetings,  and  the  language  that  he  used  at  those 
meetings,  stamped  him  as  a  man  in  favour  of,  certainly,  an  insurrectionary  policy, 
if  not  worse. 

46.146.  Insurrectionary  policy  where? — On  the  part  of  the  Irish  nationality.  He 
was  an  ardent  friend  of  theirs,  and  his  subsequent  personal  conduct  brought  him  into 
very  sad  and  serious  disrepute.  So  that  to-day  we  find  him  occupying  a  very  lamentable 
position. 

46.147.  I  will  ask  you  in  the  first  place  about  his  action  with  the  Irish  insurrec¬ 
tionary  movement  or  his  encouragement  of  an  Irish  insurrectionary  movement.  Did 
you  know  him  ever  to  be  connected  with  any  Irish  society  at  all? — No,  I  did  not  so 
state. 

46.148.  Did  you  ever  understand  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Y.C.  or  the  U.B., 
or  any  Irish  organisation  at  all  ? — Never. 

46.149.  But  he  made  public  speeches  as  I  understand? — He  did. 

46.150.  And  those  public  speeches  you  considered  to  be  of  an  inflammatory 
character  ? — Yes. 

46.151.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  one  specimen.  I  only  ask  you  for  one? — Yes,  I 
can  give  you  a  copy  of  his  speech. 

46.152.  Have  you  got  it  here  ? — It  occurred  at  Odgen’s  Grove,  at  the  15th  August 
demonstration.  I  have  a  manuscript  copy. 

46.153.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  detail.  I  want  to  have  a  reference  to  one  specimen 
speech  that  you  speak  of  as  being  of  an  inflammatory  character  ? — I  can  give  you  the 
exact  year, 

46.154.  If  you  ean  supply  me  with  the  speech  afterwards  it  will  be  sufficient  ? — Not 
of  the  whole  speech.  1  can  give  you  my  report  upon  the  speech  with  some  of  the 
language  used. 

46.155.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  you  give  me  that? — I  think  it  was  1885. 

46.156.  And  now  with  regard  to  what  you  said  subsequently  about  his  personal 
character.  I  do  not  desire  to  investigate  personal  characters  if  I  can  help  it  ;  was  it 
anything  affecting  his  honesty  or  his  association  with  crime  that  you' spoke  of  ? — Not 
with  crime. 

46.157.  Was  it  some  liason  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  any 
right  to  discuss  that. 

46.158.  I  do  not  want  to.  My  point  is  this,  that  as  regards  his  respectability,  and 
as  regards  his  personal  honesty,  have  you  ever  heard  one  word  said  against  Senator 
Jones? — Never  to  the  world,  not  in  reference  to  crime — never  one  word. 

46.159.  I  was  not  suggesting  in  my  former  question  that  there  was  any  ground  of 
the  kind.  I  do  not  want  to  investigate  mere  personal  relations,  or  to  ask  a  question 
regarding  personal  relations  ? — I  answer,  never  so  far  as  crime — never. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

46,160.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  with  regard  to  the  Chicago  Convention  of 
1881  ;  that  is  the  one  which  took  place  in  November  or  December  ?  The  open 

th  46^161UYes!  *  Were  you  present  at  the  whole  of  that  Convention  ? — I  was  every 

SG46  162.  And  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  there  were,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is 
your  expression  or  not,  during  the  time  of  that  Convention,  these  secret  caucuses  . 

Y  0g. 

46,163.  And  of  course  you  were  thoroughly  in  with  them  ? — Thoroughly. 

46  164.  I  suppose  there  were  a  great  many  people,  delegates,  attending  the  Conven¬ 
tion  who  were  not  in  the  same  position  as  yourself  with  regard  to  the  secret  caucuses 

_ yes 

46  165.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  what  the  proportion  of  the  delegates  who 
were  attending  the  Convention  was,  in  the  same  position  as  yourself  I  should  think 
it  was  about  not  quite  one  half  at  that  Cenvention  we  might  have  had,  but  many  did 
not  report  it  was  claimed. 

46.166.  And  you  were  able,  of  course,  with  signs  or  m  some  secret  way  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other  ? — \  es,  we  had  regular  signs.  . 

46.167.  You  knew  each  other  when  you  met  each  other  ? — Instantly,  by  giving  a 

sign. 

46.168.  Pass-words  and  signs  ? — Yes.  ,  ,  »  T 

46.169.  Did  you  attend  these  secret  caucuses  ;  did  you  personally  attend  tnem  .— i 

did,  every  one  of  them.  .  _  ,  .  ,,  , 

46.170.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  in  the  pursuit  of  your  patriotic  business  that  you 

46.171.  That  Convention,  I  think  you  told  us,  was  attended  by  Mr.  T.  P.  0  Gonnoi 

and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy?— Yes,  and  Father  Sheehy. 

46.172.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  those  gentlemen  attending  any  secret  caucuses  . 

y © ver  sir, 

46.173.  Did  you  ever  hear  either  Mr.  T.  P.  0  Connor  or  Mr.  Healy  speak  in 
Convention  ? — Which  Convention  ? 

46.174.  Well,  at  any  meeting  of  the  Convention? — In  the  open  meetings  1  did. 

46.175.  What  do  you  call  the  open  meetings — is  that  the  meeting  that  took  place  m 
the  evening  after  the  sitting  of  the  Convention  ? — Yes,  I  heard  them  speak  yes,  sir. 

46.176.  At  that  meeting  ? — At  that  meeting  and  afterwards. 

46  177.  In  Convention? — There  was  no  Convention  afterwards  that  they  attended. 

46  178.  That  is  what  I  asked  you — I  asked  you  whether  you  had  ever  heard  Mr.  T. 
P  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Tim  Healy  speak  in  Convention  ? — At  that  date  or  ever  after- 

wards  ?  . 

46.179.  I  am  asking  you  about  one  Convention,  namely,  the  Chicago  Convention  . 

I  did,  sir. 

46.180.  When  ?— During  that  Convention  ? 

46  181.  Yes  ?— At  a  mass  meeting  that  followed  it  or  occurred  on  the  same  day,  and 
Mr.  O’Connor,  I  think,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Convention.  You  will  permit  me  to  say 
that  so  far  as  open  matters  were  concerned,  1  did  not  fix  upon  my  memory  open  matters 
because  they  were  of  secondary  importance  to  me,  and  that  being  tho  case  1  did  not 
post  myself  up  so  much  on  what  was  every  day  in  the  public  press. 

1  46,182.  Would  you  forgive  me  for  considering  that  this  is  a  matter  of  primary 

importance  ? — I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  sir.  ,  .  . 

46  183  Again,  I  ask  you,  can  you  tell  me  of  any  meeting  m  Convention  in 

November  or  December  at  Chicago,  in  1881,  when  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Tim 
Healy  spoke  ?  If  you  do  not  remember,  please  admit  at  once  that  you  do  not  . 

I  would  not  fix  a  date.  I  certainly  beard  them  speak. 

46,184.  At  an  open  public  meeting  ? — Yes,  and  at  the  Chicago  Convention. 

( The  President.)  On  the  occasion  ;  that  probably  will  serve  the  purpose. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No  doubt,  my  Lord.  I  have,  my  Lords,  here  a  copy  of  the  “  Irish 
Nation,”  which  gives  an  account  of  that  meeting,  and  which  records  speeches  made  by 
Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Tim  Healy. 

[The  Witness.)  And  Father  Sheehy,  I  think. 
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46.185.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  are  quite  right,  and  Father  Sheehy.  Am  I  not  right, 
Mr.  Beach,  in  saying  that  the  Convention  never  sat  in  the  evenings  at  all — the  Con¬ 
vention  as  a  Convention  ? — As  a  Convention  ?  No,  I  think  not ;  it  was  a  mass  meeting 
in  the  evening. 

46.186.  But  the  mass  meeting  at  which  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Tim  Healy 
spoke  was  one,  I  suppose,  which  was  open  to  the  delegates  ? — To  the  world. 

46.187.  Or  any  other  persons  who  were  interested  in  the  meeting  ? — It  was. 

46.188.  In  fact,  may  I  call  that  a  public  meeting? — A  public  meeting. 

46.189.  As  distinguished  from  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  ? — Yes ;  that  was 
public  also. 

46.190.  That  was  public  also,  was  it  ? — It  was. 

46.191.  I  suppose  the  public  could  not  take  part  in  it? — The  public  occupied  the 
gallery  and  the  delegates  the  floor. 

46.192.  They  came  to  hear,  but  not  to  speak? — Yes. 

46.193.  And  the  evening  meeting,  any  member  of  the  public  I  suppose  might,  by 
communicating  with  the  chairman,  take  part  in  the  meeting  ;  there  was  no  rule  to  the 
contrary  ? — Oh,  yes,  sir ;  that  would  not  be  admissible — it  was  pre-arranged,  that 
matter. 

46.194.  I  have  drawn  the  distinction  between  the  meetings,  which  is  enough  for  mv 
purpose  at  present.  May  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  question  44,119,  page  2560.  I 
want  you  to  correct  a  little  mistake  I  think  you  have  made,  Mr.  Beach,  at  least  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  ? — I  thank  you. 

46.195.  This  was  the  question.  I  will  read  it  to  you  so  that  you  will  appreciate  your 
answer  better.  “Did  Mr.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Healy,  or  either  of  them,  take  any  part 
“  in  the  discussion  in  reference  to  Betts  ?”  Now  this  is  your  answer.  “  Yes,  it  was  at 
“  the  direct  request,  in  fact,  of  one  of  these  two  gentlemen — I  believe  it  was  Mr. 
“  O’Connor— that  the  objection  to  Dr.  Betts  should  be  withdrawn,  and  it  was  withdrawn, 
“  and  the  gentleman  was  unanimously  elected.”  Now,  was  it  not  Father  Sheehy  who 
made  the  observations  to  which  you  referred  ? — I  would  not  deny  that  it  was  or  was 
not.  I  gave  you  my  recollection. 

46.196.  I  will  just  hand  my  Lords  the  papers  which  contains  an  account  of  this 
incident  ? — It  was  one  of  those  gentlemen,  yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  was.  I  daresay  my  friend  the  Attorney-General  will  accept  my 
correction  from  this  paper. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  One  moment — of  course,  it  may  be  so — but  was  not  that  the 
same  paper  from  which  I  read  certain  extracts,  and  asked  my  friends  whether  they 
wanted  more  read  or  not  ?  I  think  it  is  the  same,  the  10th  December  1881. 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  It  is,  I  think  so. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  mentioned  that  I  wished  my  passages  to  be  printed,  and  I 
asked  that  what  my  friends  read  should  be  printed  as  well. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Oh,  yes,  that  does  not  arise  upon  my  question.  I  remember  my 
friend  calling  attention  to  this.  May  I  ask  your  Lordship’s  permission  to  hand  the 
paper  to  the  witness.  It  is  the  “  Nation  ”  of  the  10th  December  1881. 

(The  President.)  One  moment,  Mr.  Lookwood,  before  you  go  further,  this  throws 
some  light  upon  this  question  of  Convention.  I  see  this  is  stated  to  have  taken  place 
in  open  Convention,  and  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  it  was  Father  Sheehy  who 
made  the  proposition. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Who  made  this  proposition? 

(The  President.)  Does  it  appear  from  that  to  have  been  an  open  Convention,  or  how 
is  it  ? 

(Mr.  Loclmood.)  I  will  tell  your  Lordships  exactly  how  it  appears.  There  is  first  of  all 
an  account  of  the  delegates  to  begin  with,  if  I  may  just  give  your  Lordships  a  sketch 
of  the  paper  as  it  appears  because  it  appears  to  be  a  report  of  this  Convention.  There 
is  the  opening  of  the  Convention — a  column  deals  with  that.  Then  Mr.  John  Finnertj’s 
address.  Then  comes  a  list  “  The  Convention  in  session  ”  it  is  headed  ;  then  comes  the 
secretary  of  the  committees,  delegates  present,  and  so  on.  Then  the  reception — it  is 
“headed  the  reception  which  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening  was  a  very  imposing 
demonstration,”  and  so  on.  The  reception  seems  to  take  the  form  of  a  public  meeting, 
it  gives  the  names  of  the  people  on  the  platform,  and  then  come  various  speeches. 
Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  spoke  first,  and  after  him  Father  Sheehy,  after  Father  Sheehy,  I 
think,  Mr.  Healy  spoke,  and  then,  my  Lords,  comes  the  second  day’s  proceedings.  The 
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last  column  on  page  3  deals  with  various  business.  Then  we  come  in  tbe  last  column 
of  tbe  page  to  a  motion  to  substitute  Hynes  for  Betts — that  is  something  which  took 
place  not  at  the  public  meeting  as  I  call  it,  but  at  the  Convention  itself,  and  this 
gentleman  has  said  speaking,  as  I  gather,  with  no  very  accurate  recollection. 

46.197.  (To  the  Witness.)  You  do  not  mean  to  pledge  yourself? — No.  As  to  the 
individuals  I  gave  you  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

46.198.  If  I  show  you  this  paper  probably  it  will  recall  to  you  that  you  have  made  a 

mistake  in  this  matter.  Will  you  look  at  that  please  (handing  a  paper  to  the  witness). 
It  is  the  last  column  lower  down,  the  last  paragraph ;  it  goes  on  on  page  6,  does  it 
not  ? — Yes.  r 

46.199.  You  have  page  6  there  ? — Yes.  I  find  one  of  the  gentlemen  was  Father 

Sheehy. 

46.200.  Yes ;  but  I  am  asking  you,  now  that  you  see  that,  do'  you  not  correct  your 
evidence  and  the  suggestion  that  you  made  when  you  were  examined  in  chief  that  it 
was  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  ? — I  desire  to  correct  it. 

46.201.  Exactly,  I  thought  you  would,  and  you  do  ? — Yes. 

46.202.  Now  will  you  hand  that  back.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Healy  were 
members  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  you  have  told  us  ? — I  would  not  give  you 
from  memory  the  details  of  that  open  Convention. 

46.203.  You  mean  to  say  that  would  be  a  detail  as  to  who  was  on  the  committee  of 

resolution  ? — Yes. 

46.204.  I  understand  you  to  say  so,  but,  however,  you  do  not  remember  whether 
they  were  or  not  ? — Now  you  remind  me  I  believe  I  do  remember  that  they  were. 

46.205.  The  resolutions  were  read.  I  do  not  allude  to  them  again  ;  you  were  not  on 

the  committee  ? — I  was  not. 

46.206.  Do  you  know,  although  you  were  not  a  member  of  that  committee  on 
resolutions,  that  Patrick  Ford  attempted  to  intrude  himself  upon  that  committee  of 
resolutions,  and  was  turned  out  ? — I  could  not  of  my  own  knowledge,  sir,  tell  you 
anything  about  it. 

46.207.  Have  you  never  heard  anything  about  it? — Yes. 

46.208.  You  did  ? — Not  particularly  the  committee  on  resolutions,  that  he  was  turned 
away  from  it,  but  as  to  his  general  demeanour  and  action  at  the  time. 

46.209.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  upon  that  presently,  but  you  do  not  know 
that  he  tried  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  committee  of  resolution  and  was  turned  out  ? 
— I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  ho  did.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  committee  was 
arranged  and  elected. 

46.210.  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  the  subject? — I  have  knowledge  upon  the 
subject  of  the  appointment  of  that  committee. 

46.211.  But  as  to  what  they  did,  or  what  took  place  during  their  sittings,  you  have 
no  knowledge  ? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

46.212.  Do  you  know  that  Ford  was  charged  in  that  Convention — I  will  use  a  phrase 

which  will  express  pretty  well  what  I  mean — with  “  doctoring”  the  no  rent  manifesto  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  considered  that  Patrick  Ford - 

46.213.  Do  you  know  as  to  whether  that  charge  was  made  against  him  ?— I  do. 

46.214.  Now,  do  you  wish  to  add  anything  ? — It  was  stated,  and  I  believe  he  claimed 
that  he  was  the  investigator  and  the  author  of  the  no  rent  manifesto — claimed  the 
credit  of  it — of  dictating  that. 

46.215.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  wanted  to  extend,  did  he  not,  the  meaning  of  that 
manifesto,  to  extend  the  scope  of  it  by  eliminating  some  words  of  limitation  ? — Pardon 
me,  I  could  not  say  what  he  wanted,  I  think  he  wanted  to  contribute  to  the  reputation 

of  Patrick  Ford. 

46.216.  I  think  that  is  very  probable,  however  he  was  beaten  ? — He  was,  sir. 

46.217.  I  think  I  may  pass  from  that  actual  Convention  ;  did  you  attend  any  other 
meetings  at  which  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Healy  were  present  during  their  visit 
to  America  ? — Mr.  Healy  I  did,  sir. 

46.218.  Where? — Joilet,  Illinois. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  follow  this  out ;  I  am  only  instructed  in  this  matter  for 
Mr.  O  Connor,  as  your  Lordships  know,  so  where  Mr.  Healy  appears  alone  I  do  net 
follow  that,  that  is  for  others,  I  am  only  concerned  with  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor. 

46.219.  Were  you  at  the  New  York  meetings? — No,  sir.  Of  Mr.  O’Connor’s 

46.220.  Yes  ?— No,  sir. 
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46.221.  St.  Louis? — I  was  not. 

46.222.  Denvers  ? — At  his  own  meeting  ? 

46.223.  Yes?— No. 

46.224.  Omaha? — No. 

46.225.  Boston? — No. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  put  the  names  to  this  witness,  but  I  avail  myself  of  the 
general  question  which  Sir  Charles  Russell  put  to  the  witness,  adopting  for  the  purpose 
of  this  question  certain  language  of  the  pamphlet  which  your  Lordships  may  remember. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

46.226.  (Mr.  Lockivood.)  Now  I  pass  from  the  Convention  of  1881.  You  have  spoken 
of  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor’s  visit  to  America? — Yes. 

46.227.  With  Sir  Thomas  Esmond? — Yes. 

46.228.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  meetings  which  were  addressed  by  Mr. 
O’Connor  and  Sir  Thomas  Esmond  ? — Yes. 

46.229.  At  what  meetings  were  you  present  ? — At  the  Chigago  demonstration,  I  acted 
as  the  Vice-President  on  that  occasion,  on  arrangement  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Smythe,  I  can 
show  you  my  badge  and  invitation. 

46.230.  Do  not  trouble  about  your  badge ;  were  you  at  Nashville  ? — No,  sir,  I  attended 
no  other  meetings  of  those  two  gentlemen. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  think,  my  Lords,  we  have  the  names  of  the  persons  who  presided 
at  that  meeting,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  included  those  names  in  his  question  to  the 
witness.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you,  sir. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

46.231.  Before  I  go  to  matters  you  have  been  cross-examined  upon,  there  are  a  few 
questions  I  have  to  ask  you.  Have  the  documents  arrived  by  your  wife  which  you 
spoke  of  in  your  examination  in  chief  ? — They  had  not  at  that  time. 

46.232.  Have  they  now  ? — Nearly  all  of  them. 

46.233.  Now  will  you  produce  the  photograph  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  which  you  referred  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  wish  to  mention  a  matter  I  could  not  allude  to  properly  in  cross- 

examination,  but  your  Lordships  will  remember  that  this  witness  in  the  course  of  his 
evidence  referred  to  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Egan,  and  in  which  conversation 
Egan  told  the  witness  that  Brennan  had  told  him  something  relating  to  Mr.  Sexton. 
Now  my  Lord,  it  is  perfectly  true,  of  course,  that  that  is  not  evidence  against  Mr. 
Sexton,  and  I,  therefore,  appearing  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sexton,  could  not  cross-examine 
this  witness  with  regard  to  it,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  Mr.  Sexton  denies  entirely  that  any  such  interview  took  place. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  right  time  to  say  that. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Having  regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which  this  evidence  was 
given  I  hope  I  have  not  transgressed  in  making  the  statement. 

(The  President.)  If  you  say  that  it  is  of  importance,  it  should  be  followed  up  by 
Mr.  Sexton  denying  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Mr.  Sexton  is  prepared  to  do  that. 

(The  President.)  I  only  take  that  as  a  note. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  did  not  mean  that  any  statement  of  mine  should  suffice. 

(The  President.)  No. 

46.234.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Will  you  kindly  take  that  piece  of  paper,  with  the 
photograph  inside  (handing  the  same  to  the  witness).  Is  that  the  photograph  you  received 
from  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  would  like  to  state  that  I  have  received  two  photographs  from 
Mr.  Parnell ;  this  is  one.  I  would  not  swear  that  this  is  the  first  or  the  second,  but 
this  is  the  photograph. 

46.235.  Just  explain  a  little  further  what  you  mean  by  receiving  two  ;  was  it  on  the 
same  occasion  ? — No  ;  there  was  one  of  them  mailed  to  me  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Land  League  in  Dublin,  enclosed  in  this  sheet  of  paper,  with  the  House  of  Commons 
stamp  upon  it,  and  in  this  envelope,  also  having  on  the  outside  the  House  of  Commons 
stamp  upon  it,  and  addressed  to  me  in  Dublin,  in  care  of  Thomas  Brennan,  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Land  League,  but  it  was  handed  to  me,  with  other  letters,  by  Mr. 
Kettle,  owing  to  Mr.  Brennan  being  in  gaol  at  the  time. 

46.236.  You  mean  Mr.  Kettle,  the  secretary  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  this  I  will  swear 
was  one  of  them,  with  his  signature. 
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46.237.  Just  look  at  the  photograph,  turn  it  round  ;  did  Mr.  Parnell  write  the  name 
upon  one  of  them  in  your  presence,  or  not  ? — He  did,  sir. 

46.238.  Did  the  other  come  with  the  signature  of  Mr.  Parnell  also  upon  it  ? _ It  did. 

46.239.  I  understand  your  answer  is  that  you  are  not  at  present  able  to  recollect 
whether  it  was  this  one  that  was  given  to  you  personally  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  tea¬ 
room  or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  whether  it  is  the  one  that  came  from  Mr.  Kettle  ? 

I  would  not  swear  that  that  is  the  one ;  I  gave  the  other  one  away  and  have  not 
seen  it  for  some  years. 

( The  Attorney- General. )  This  has  got  upon  it,  to  my  recollection,  “  Yours  very  truly 

Ch.  S.  Parnell.”  J  J  ’ 

46.240.  Did  you  receive  those  two  photographs  from  Mr.  Egan  (handing  same  to  the 
witness). 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  remember  this  witness  saying  anything  about  photographs 

of  Mr.  Egan.  °  1 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Ho,  my  Lord,  he  did  not ;  but  your  Lordships  will  find  it 
of  importance  with  reference  to  the  identification  of  Egan,  and  also  with  reference  to 
another  matter  wh  ch  your  Lordships  will  see  when  you  see  the  photographs. 

46.241.  Just  look  at  the  photograph  of  Mr.  Egan  and  tell  me  if° it  is  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Egan? — Yes,  it  is  very  good. 

46.242.  And  the  writing  on  the  bottom,  did  you  see  him  write  that  ? — I  saw  him 
write  on  both. 


46.243.  Just  read  what  is  on  it?— Yes.  “Dr.  H.  Le  Caron,  of  Braidwood,  with 
“  P.  M.  Egan’s  best  regards.  Paris,  16th  May  1881.” 

46.244.  The  other,  I  think,  is  a  photograph  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes,  the  language  is  similar. 

46.245.  What  we  want  to  get  with  reference  to  evidence  is,  that  you  saw  Mr.  E°-an 
write  on  both  of  those  ?  I  did,  and  that  is  the  sheet  of  paper  that  he  handed  &me 
them  in. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  see  it  is  Hotel  Brighton,  Paris. 

46.246.  You  mentioned  having  received  from  Dr.  Kenney — Mr.  Quinn,  T  think  it 
was  ? — Dr.  Kenney. 

46.247.  Some  documents  which  Mr.  Boyton  sent  to  you  ?— An  official  envelope  I 

stated  in  my  evidence.  1  ’ 

46.248.  Is  that  the  packet  which  you  received  from  Mr.  Boyton  ? _ That  is  the 

original  packet.  J 

„,46’249-  Just  ’°°k  at  ‘he  contents ;  I  wish  the  envelope  and  enclosures  to  go  in. 
ihere  are  two  photographs,  are  those  photographs  of  Boyton  ?— Yes. 

46,250.,  Just  read  what  is  on  it  ?— “  Dr.  Kenney,  please  give  to  friend  to  take  to 
America.  Do  you  want  the  outside  ? 

46,251.  The  outside  speaks  for  itself  “  Dr.  Kenney,  from  Boyton,  before  he  leaves 

tne  prison. 

»  That  came  to  you  as  it  is,  and  you  have  not  written  anvthing  upon  it  ? 
46,253.  (The  President.)  Who  wrote  this  upon  the  envelope ?— My  Lord,  with  mv 
knowledge  I  could  not  swear.  J  ^ 

^>’254.  (The  Attorney -General.)  It  came  to  you  in  that  condition  ?— Precisely. 

m  RVi'  TWn  havu  t^6  rep0Jt  which  y°u  referred  to,  in  reference  to  the  answers  to 
Mr.  Reid,  I  will  go  back  to  a  few  matters  that  I  have  to  ask  you;  you  stated  in  your 
examination  m  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  earliest  questions  last  Thursday,  you 
had  often  considered  this  question  of  the  oath,  and  you  wished  to  explain;  he  asked 
you  about  having  taken  an  oath  on  joining  the  society.  Explain  what  you  wished  to 

oft^n  ^ought^of— — — t0  8tate’ L°rds’  tbat  tbe  morai  side  of  the  question,  I  have 

(The  President.)  What  is  this  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  indicated  to  him  then  that  it  was  not  the 
hemwi6°heedXRain’  ght  ^  WaS  °nly  fair  that  he  Sh0uld  havo  the  opportunity!  if 

rn  K  te1wishes  itj  but  ifc  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  that. 

1 l  he  l Fitness.)  I  accede  to  your  wishes,  my  Lord. 

46,256  (The  Attomey-Geneml.)  You  have  been  asked  as  to  whether  or  not  you  com- 
rounicatod  what  you  heard  at  the  secret  convention,  to  your  camp,  and  you  said  you 
i  .  wan  o  know  first,  Major  Lo  Caron,  what  sort  of  number  used  to  attend  the 
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camp  meetings  ? — They  would  fluctuate  very  much.  The  average  would  not  be  half 
the  members. 

46.257.  About?  Would  it  be  10,  20,  30,  or  40? — In  my  own  camp  the  average 
attendance  would  not  be  exceeding  15  members. 

46.258.  Now  on  your  coming  back  from  the  Convention  it  was  your  duty  to  present 
a  report  ? — Yes. 

46.259.  You  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Reid  specifically  whether  you  communicated  to 
the  camp  the  people  on  your  return  what  had  passed  with  regard  to  the  dynamite  ;  you 
remember  being  asked  that  question  ? — Yes. 

46.260.  Look  at  that,  please — it  is  September  1881  ;  is  that  the  copy  of  your  report 
to  your  camp  of  what  passed  at  the  Convention  in  1881  [ document  handed  to  the 
witness ]  ? — Yes;  the  original. 

46.261.  That  is  the  original  report  ? — Yes. 

{The  Attorney- General  )  I  propose  to  put  this  in,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  rather  long. 
There  are  some  important  matters  in  it  in  reference  to  his  cross-examination,  and  it  is 
better  to  read  it  at  once. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  this  document  before  it  is 
put  in. 

(The  President.)  Certainly. 

46.262.  (Mr.  Reid.)  Now  a  question  about  this,  please.  This  seems  to  be  a  copy  of 
a  document  which  you  sent  home  ? — No,  sir,  that  is  the  original. 

46.263.  That  is  the  original  ? — That  is  my  own  composition. 

46.264.  Is  this  a  document,  or  the  counterpart,  or  copy  of  a  document.  It  is  not 

the  document  you  sent  to  the  camp.  Do  you  say  you  read  this  or  sent  this  to 

anyone  ? — I  composed  that  as  my  report  of  my  visit  to  the  Convention  and  submitted 
that  very  report  to  my  camp.  I  composed  it  and  read  it  to  the  camp. 

46.265.  You  say  you  read  this  document  to  the  camp  ? — I  did. 

46.266.  How  many  persons  were  present? — Upon  that  occasion? 

46.267.  Yes  ?— Yes,  not  exceeding  25. 

46.268.  In  Chicago  ?— No. 

46.269.  Where — at  Braidwood? — Yes. 

46.270.  You  read  this  out  in  the  presence  of  25  persons  or  thereabouts  ? — About 
that. 

46.271.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  summoned  your  camp  to  hear  the  report,  and 
then  this  report  was  read  to  them  ? — Yes. 

46.272.  Now  follow  this  : 

“  Of  all  the  Conventions  of  the  Y.C.  ever  held  the  one  just  adjourned  was 
“  the  most  important.  And  in  presenting  you  with  this  brief  report  of  its  doings, 
“  I  desire  to  state  that  the  many  newspaper  reports  set  afloat  have  been  merely 
“  the  wildest  kind  of  guessing.  The  secrets  of  the  organisation,  that,  if  known, 
“  would  endanger  the  lives  and  liberties  of  some  of  our  brethren  at  home,  were 
“  sacredly  kept ;  and  the  lying  statements,  I  believe,  were  published  for  the  sole 
“  purpose  of  provoking  the  delegates  into  some  explanation  to  the  reporters  that 
“  would  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  However,  notwithstanding  the  many 
“  projects  and  schemes  concocted  by  the  newspaper  fraternity  of  Chicago,  such 
“  as  securing  possession  of  the  rooms  above  and  alongside  of  the  Convention 
“  Hall,  and  boring  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  over  the  chairman’s  seat ;  opera  glass 
“  viewing  from  across  the  street ;  repeated  attempts  to  gain  admission  and 
“  buttonhole  the  delegates;  and  the  employment  of  Tuttle’s  and  Pinkerton’s 
“  minions — all  the  attempts  failed  in  their  object. 

“  A  more  intelligent  body  of  men  I  never  saw — fourteen  lawyers  and  six 
“  doctors  amongst  them.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  first  two  days  of  the 
“  convention  there  was  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  and  occasional  heat 
“  in  debate,  yet  there  was  less  of  it  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  similar  body.  All 
“  the  stories  told  of  bolts,  dissensions,  and  divisions  are  without  the  slightest 
“  foundation.  In  fact,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  not  exceeding  half  a  dozen  dele- 
“  gates  were  absent  from  the  roll  call,  and  then  it  was  for  some  urgent  reason, 
“  cr  absence  on  committee,  or  some  other  work.  The  organisation  of  the  Con- 
“  vention  was  completed  upon  the  first  day,  Wednesday,  and  continued  until  the 
“  close.  The  organisation  was  represented  by  delegates  from  every  quarter  of 
“  the  globe,  including  envoys  from  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  I.R.B.  The 
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“  Convention  commenced  its  deliberations  at  10  a.m.,  August  3rd,  and  ended  at 
“  12  noon,  August  10th.  Some  of  the  delegates  came  to  the  Convention  with 
“  minds  biassed  by  rumours  and  public  lying  statements  made  by  O’D.  Rossa 
“  and  his  friends,  and  with  a  determination  to  probe  and  sift  to  the  bottom  the 
“  truth  or  falsity  of  these  statements. 

“  In  connexion  with  Rossa,  Crowe,  and  others  of  the  same  ilk,  I  would  say 
“  that  while  I  believe  they  or  some  of  them  may  be  honest  in  believing  that  the 
“  cause  they  are  pursuing  is  for  the  benefit  of,  and  likely  to  accomplish  the 
“  redemption  of  our  native  land,  I  have  no  faith  in  a  party  of  men  who  have 
“  during  the  past  two  years  asked  and  received  of  the  American  people  assistance 
“  to  prevent  their  suffering  countrymen  from  starving  and  sinking  into  paupers’ 
“  graves,  and  who  now  threaten  the  lives  of  these  same  generous  people  because 
“  they  happen  to  be  upon  vessels  that  perchance  may  be  floating  under  the  British 
“  flag.  A  dynamite  movement  we  all  firmly  believe  in,  but  one  of  the  kind 
“  suggested  by  these  men  I  believe  would  only  result  in  retaliatory  measures  that 
“  would  bring  about  a  war  of  races,  and  would  result  in  the  slaughter  of  our 
“  people  in  Ireland  and  England.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  in  America  who  are 
“  living  in  a  place  of  safety  to  talk  of  what  could  be  done,  but  I  believe  the 
“  lives  of  the  men  in  Ireland  and  their  wishes  should  be  first  of  all  taken  into 
“  consideration  in  this.  True  we  have  a  similar  element  amongst  us  who  have 
“  tried  to  carry  out  various  schemes  and  projects  of  a  similar  nature,  which  have 
“  been  prevented  by  the  Revolutionary  Directory,  owing  to  the  wishes  expressed 
“  by  the  organisation  at  home. 

“  The  V.C.  is  the  only  Irish  revolutionary  organisation  in  America  that  is 
“  acknowledged  by  or  gives  assistance  and  works  in  co-operation  with  the  I.R.B., 
“  and  the  I.R.B.  is  the  only  organisation  having  an  actual  existence  in  Ireland, 
“  England,  and  Scotland,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  spite  of  all  attempts 
“  at  defeat,  the  two  organisations  are  working  in  entire  harmony  and  accord. 
“  They  are  constantly  increasing  in  wealth,  members,  and  war  material,  and  a 
“  close  alliance  has  been  formed  with  new  governments.” 

( The  Witness.)  Two  governments  that  should  be,  Russia  and  Spain. 

46,273.  You  say  that  was  “  two  ”  governments  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney- General,  continuing  to  read) : — “  Two  governments,  both  of  which  have 
“  a  bone  to  pick  with  England.  The  leaders  of  the  Land  League  are  in  part  in 
“  accord  with  us,  and  are  willing  to  devote  their  means  and  energies  to  promote 
“  revolutionary  plans,  and  through  them  we  are  likely  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
“  a  certain  portion  of  the  Republican  party  of  England  and  France. 

“  We  have  already  received  proof  of  what  they  have  the  power  and  willingness 
-  “  to  do  in  the  Boer  affair,  which,  through  them,  has  cost  the  British  Government 
“  millions  of  dollars.  With  agents  and  friends  in  Australia,  India,  Canada, 
“  Afghanistan,  Africa,  and  the  assistance  of  Russia  and  8pain,  with  the  backing 
“  of  thirteen  millions  of  people  of  Irish  descent  or  extraction  in  this  country, 
“  we  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  England’s  difficulty  will  be  Ireland’s 
“  opportunity.” 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  want  to  read  the  whole  of  it,  but  my  learned  friends  wish  the 
whole  of  this  document  to  be  read.  I  am  quite  content  to  read  the  passages  which  I 

desire  to  call  attention  to. 

( The  President.)  Perhaps  if  you  will  call  attention  to  what  you  wish,  then  if  Mr.  Reid 
afterwards  wishes  anything  to  be  added  he  will  add  that,  it  is  a  pity  to  take  up  more 
time  by  reading  it  now. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  iieid.)  I  think  if  my  friend  has  it  printed  that  will  do. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  But  I  must  call  attention  to  certain  passages.  I  will  pursue 
whatever  cost  is  agreed  upon,  if  Mr.  Reid  thinks  he  will  rather  have  the  whole  read 

now  I  will  read  it. 

(The  President.)  If  it  is  very  long  I  suggest  you  should  call  attention  to  what  you 
wish  particularly  to  be  noticed  by  us,  and  let  it  be  printed ;  and  if  Mr.  Reid  wishes  to 
put  any  further  questions  he  can  do  so. 

“  Before  two  years  from  now  I  am  confident  you  will  have  the  ploasuro  of 
“  seeing  inaugurated  one  of  the  most  gigantic  revolutionary  movements  of 
“  modern  times,  and  I  positively  state  that  while  to  the  world  it  has  seemed  of 
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late  that  not  much  has  been  done  to  further  the  cause  of  Irish  independence, 
the  cause  has  never  been  so  prosperous. 

“  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  Convention  commenced  on  August  3,  at 
10  a.m.,  and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  temporary  chairman  and  secre¬ 
tary,  the  choice  falling  upon  Hon.  M.  Boland,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Rowan, 
of  Mass.,  as  tern,  secretary.  The  next  thing  was  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  credentials,  whom,  upon  reporting,  showed  a  representation  present 
of  162  delegates  besides  the  executive  body  and  envoys  from  Ireland  and 
Canada.  This  number  was  increased  by  after  arrivals  to  nearly  2C0,  and 
embraced  representatives  from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  one 
delegate  was  found  unworthy,  and  he  was  promply  expelled  for  drunkenness, 
and  his  credentials  sent  back  to  his  D.  at  Richmond,  Ya. 

“  Upon  going  into  Permanent  Organisation,  Hon.  W.  J.  Hynes  was  elected 
Permament  Presiding  Officer,  Mr.  Rowan,  of  Mass.,  secretary,  Mr.  Boland,  of 
Ky.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Betts,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Vice-Presidents.  So  far  as 
statistics  of  the  organisation  are  concerned,  I  beg  to  present  you  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  figures  of  the  various  reports  as  they  were  presented  to  the 
Convention  by  the  appropriate  committees,  and  in  connection  therewith,  would 
state  that  a  voucher  accompanied  every  item  in  the  purchase  and  shipment  of 
arms,  bills  of  lading  and  receipts  appeared  from  country  and  provincial  members, 
and  the  figures  presented  established  the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  the  Organisa¬ 
tion  were  established  and  conducted  upon  a  business  basis. 

“  James  Reynolds,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Body,  and  who  has  held  the  funds  since  the  death  of  Mr.  M‘Mahon,  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  handed  over  the  funds  in  his  hands  as  follows  : — 
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Received  by  James  Reynold,  since  January  10,  1881,  as 
Acting  Treasurer  ------ 

Disbursed  from  same  date  - 


25,7002  2 
8,500 

24,850* 2 


Balance  in  his  hands  June  30,  1881 

Received  from  Mr.  Mahon,  late  Treasurer,  through  his  repre¬ 
sentative  at  his  death,  a  total  of  -  -  -  3,100 

“  The  late  call  of  25%  of  the  F.C.  was  made  upon  demand  of  the  R.D. 
the  purchase  of  arms,  and  realised  the  sum  of  $24,888  4  9. 

“  The  Secretary’s  Report  upon  finance  portion  showed  that 
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“  since  last  Convention  he  received  -  -  -  34,888  3  9 

“  Paid  over  to  Treasurer  -----  22,582  7  6 
“  Bal.  on  hand  to  pay  -----  1,964  06 

“  Paid  out  per  tabulated  statement  -  -  -  -  33,936  3  3 

“  The  next  important  matter  discussed  was  whether  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
should  be  received  from  the  Trustees  into  the  Y.C.  Treasury  or  not,  or  be  as 
now  retained  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  Y.C. 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  for  action  of  Convention  appeals  and  questions 
before  them.  All  the  standing  Committees  having  been  appointed,  all  matters 
and  reports  coming  before  the  Convention  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
Committees.  The  Committee  on  Constitution  made  a  partial  report,  and  the 
constitution  up  to  Article  9  was  revised,  many  changes  being  made. 

“  It  was  made  optional  with  the  New  Executive  Body  to  call  a  Convention 
before  two  years  from  date,  should  occasion  demand  it  You  will  readily 
understand  the  importance  of  this  clause  being  inserted.  The  Secretary  of  the 
F.C.  can  also  be  removed  from  office  by  the  F.C.,  providing  he  neglects  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Finance  Report. 

$ 

Deceived  from  Secretary  Walsh  -  -  - 

Interest  and  principal  from  Mahon  -  -  - 


-  22,58267 

-  3,11755 


25,70022 


Total 
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$ 

Expended  since — Envoy  100,  Walsh  250,  Secretary  R.D.  500  -  850 


Balance  in  hand  with  Acting  Treasurer  ...  24,85022 


$ 

Report  in  full  F.C.  Treasury- 

On  hand  last  Report  ------  13,52789 

Received  _since  ......  34,900s4 

Total  ------  48,42828 


Deduct  paid  out  by  Reynolds  ....  85000 

„  Walsh,  Salary,  Sec.  -  -  -  2,831°° 

„  Mahon  -----  17,93240 

Balance  with  Reynolds,  Cash  in  hand  ...  24,85022 

,,  Walsh,  Secretary  ....  1,96406 


In  E.C.’s  hands.  Total  -  -  -  $26,81428 


The  Executive  Body  have  expended  during  the  past  two 
years  - 

The  resources  from  whence  this  cash  was  derived  was  cash  on 
hand  ------- 

Call  25°/0  realized  ------ 

10°/o  Quarterly  dues  ------ 


$ 

21,04555 

13,72724 

24,88849 

11,74554 


Total  income 


50,36250  ]*” 


{The  Attorney- General.)  If  Mr.  Reid  will  kindly  read  the  statement  he  will  find  a 
total  income  of  50,362  dollars,  and  how  it  was  disposed  of. 

[“  Disposed  of  as  follows — Organisation  - 
I.R.B.  for  tools  -  -  -  -  . 

Sec.  Salary,  two  years  -  -  -  - 

Printing  and  expenses  - 

Other  side,  envoys,  &c.  .... 

Paid  out  Executive  Body  .... 

$ 

-  2,83s48 

-  10,77345 

-  2,000 

-  2,049 

-  2,200 

-  4,7  7350 

Bal.  on  hand  ------ 

Cash  in  hands  of  D’s,  1879  - 

„  June  30,  1881  - 

-  26,81422 

-  53,87 130 

-  88,55549 

Cash  in  D’s — Increase  - 
Taking  into  consideration  25  °/0  of 

represents  an  aggregate  increase  of  - 

-  34,75419 
.  24,142°° 

-  58,89687 

Total  funds  in  F.C.  hands  - 

D’s  hands  - 

„  Treas.  S.  fund  - 

-  26,81  422 

-  88,55549 

-  38,545°® 

Total  cash  resources  - 

-  $153, 91536 

The  part  within  brackets  was  not  read. 
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“  Tlie  United  States  and  Canada  were  redistricted  owing  to  the  increase  of 
“  the  organisation. ”J* 

Then  my  Lords  occurs  a  matter  which  I  must  call  attention  to  with  reference  to 
some  further  evidence  prominently,  it  is  after  the  list  of  accounts. 

“  The  matter  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  came  up  for  thorough  investigation. 
“  vThe  history  of  this  fund  is  so  well  known  to  you  that  I  need  not  explain  further 
“  than  to  state  that  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  it  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
“  of  Rossa  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  appointed  by  and  controlled  by  the 
“  Y.C. ;  it,  however,  not  assuming  any  responsibility  to  the  public  as  to  the 
“  manner  in  which  that  fund  was  spent,  the  trustees  alone  are  responsible  to 
“  those  who  had  subscribed  to  this  fund.” 

[“A  circular  was  published  in  the  ‘Irish  World’  some  four  years  ago, 
“  informing  all  who  had  subscribed  to  that  Fund  of  the  new  arrangement,  and 
“  that  any  person  having  subscribed  to  the  Fund,  not  being  willing  to  intrust 
“  the  Fund  to  the  Trustees  for  disposal,  could  have  it  returned  to  them  by  proper 
“  notification  within  a  certain  date.  Though  it  is  very  evident  that  excepting  the 
“  defalcation  of  Rossa’s  every  cent  of  the  Fund  has  been  spent  for  the  direct  or 
“  indirect  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Ireland,  yet  I  think  that  the  disposition 
“  of  a  Fund  like  this,  and  subscribed  like  this  for  a  specific  purpose,  really  should 
“  have  been  used  altogether  for  the  purpose  subscribed,  of  the  honesty  of  the 
“  Trustees.  I  have  no  doubt,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  large  balance 
“  of  this  Fund  will  be  used  for  the  purposes  subscribed  under  the  direction  of  the 
“  F.  C.  and  R.  D.  boards,  a  resolution  to  that  effect  having  passed.”]* 

Then  occurs  the  statement  of  account  which  is  the  same  as  the  witness  gave  in 
chief  with  the  torpedo  boat  and  the  old  and  new  torpedo  boat  in  it.  And  a  statement 
of  “  O’  Kelly  and  ‘Irish  World’  loan,  Burke  and  Luby ;  reception  of  Condon  and 
“  McLedy,  and  that  is  carried  out,  and  then  the  envoy  to  Ireland.” 


[Debits  against  tlie  Fund. 

$ 

Personal  cheques  of  Rossa’s  when  he  gave  up  control,  and  no  f  300 
good  (never  paid)  -  -  -  -  -  -  810 

Torpedo  boat  and  old  submarine  -  27,387 5  7 

J.  J.  Breslin,  salary,  building  boat,  &c.  ...  2,090 2  9 

Miscell.  exps.  Dr.  Carroll,  loan  -  860 

Miller,  Burke,  Costello,  and  others’  scheme  -  ••  -  1,000 

Author  of a‘‘ New  Departure  ’  ....  1,003  90 

Subsidising  foreign  newspapers  -  2,000 

Burke  and  Luby,  and  Reception  Condon  and  McLedy  -  1,000 

O’Kelly  and  Irish  World  Loan  -  12,000 

Bal.  on  hand  -  38,545  8  2 


Total  -  ■  -  -  -  $91,453 4  9 


$ 

Receipts  to  May  1881,  through  “  Irish  World  ”  -  88,306  8  2 


through  trustees  -  1,603 5  0 

Interest  ------  1,072 B0 

Profits  on  bonds  -  471 2  5 


$91,453  4  7 


Cash  resources  of  trustees  are  as  follows  : —  $ 

4°/c  bonds,  U.S.  .....  16,000 

4i  . 9,000 

3i  .....  2,000 

Cash  in  bank  ....  6,476  5  7 

Hands  of  trustees  -  -  -  40 8  8 


Total  cash  in  hand  -  -  -  $33,517 40 


*  The  part  within  brackets  was  not  read. 
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Loaned  to  F.  C.  $5,000 0  0 
Bal.  loan  to  Dr.  Carroll 
[Torpedoes  and  submarines  27,387 
Total  assets  and  cash  $6,190,491.] 


6  0 


860 00 

Total  2,838,751. 


46.274.  {The  President.)  What  does  that  mean.  Tbe  Irish  World  Loan  ? — Patrick 
Ford' obtained  a  loan  from  the  trustees  of  the  skirmishing  fund,  being  in  difficulties 
for  a  short  time  only. 

46.275.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  Mahoney’s  funeral  in  that? — It  is  not,  my 
Lord. 

46.276.  It  is  in  another  account  ? — It  is  in  the  same  ;  I  can  explain  that. 

46.277.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Explain  it,  answer  the  question  now  ? — In  presenting 
report  of  that  kind  to  my  camp  many  of  whom  were  subscribers  to  the 


a 


skirmishing  fund,  it  would  not  have  done  for  me  to  have  told  them  the  truth  as  to 
the  true  disposition  of  that  fund.  I  was  compelled  to  lie  to  them  to  satisfy  them. 

46.278.  {Mr,  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  left  out  the  Mahoney  affair? — Yes. 

46.279.  Where  was  Mahoney  buried  ? — In  this  country. 

46.280.  Sent  over  to  this  country? — Yes. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  If  your  Lordships  will  read  down  those  items,  your  Lordships 
can  see  them  in  a  moment. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  will  do. 

46.281.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Then  it  goes  on  “  the  Envoy  of  Ireland,  Captain 
Mackay,  616,” — I  suppose  that  means  the  number  of  his  camp  ? — Yes. 

46.282.  I  think  in  the  original,  Captain  Mackay  is  referred  to.  It  is  the  envoy  of 
Ireland,  616.  Who  put  that  Captain  Mackay,  616  in? — I  would  not  have  told  them 
his  name  at  that  time. 

46.283.  You  would  not  have  told  the  organisation  his  name  ? — No. 

46.284.  Who  put  in  that  “  Captain  Mackay,  616.”  Whose  writing  is  that  ? — That 
is  Mr.  Anderson’s  writing  put  in  since. 

“  The  Envoy  to  Ireland  made  his  report,  showing  that  the  condition  of  the 
“  organisation  is  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  Arms  Bill  and  Coercion  Act ;  arms 
“  having  been  shipped  into  the  country.  The  number  only  being  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  money  devoted  to  their  purchase  and  shipment.  The  work  goes 
bravely  on,  though  under  greater  difficulties.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report  that  since  last  Convention  3546  ‘  tools  ’  have  been  imported,  and  the  R.D. 
have  472  on  hand  ready  to  plant.  They  recommend  continued  support  and 
renewed  efforts  to  arm  the  people,  and  point  to  the  fact  of  so  few  losses  as  proof 
“  of  the  care  and  fidelity  of  the  men  and  officers.  Three  lots,  in  all  40  rifles  and 
“  5  revolvers  have  been  seized  by  the  British  Government  in  two  years.  The 
“  I.R.B.  have  received  and  expended  for  tools  4815L” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Dollars,  I  think  it  should  be. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  It  must  be  pounds  because  there  is  15s.  6d. 

( The  Witness.)  It  is  pounds  in  reference  to  that. 

46.285.  On  tbe  paper  my  friend  has  it  is  4,8157.  15s.  Gd. 


cc 


c< 


u 


“  Expenses  have  been  - 

From  Ireland  received  for  arms,  &c. 

England  and  Scotland 

Total  expended  since  last  report 

Purchaser  arms — Sniders 

Revolvers  - 


£ 

2,010 

1,359 

1,763 

6,828 


s. 

0 

14 

0 

8 


d. 

0 

6 

0 

5 


Total 


2,844 

702 

3,546  ” 


Losses. — Rifles  40,  revolvers  5. 
Proposed  to  purchase  and  ship  200 
That  6-in.  should  be  200  6-lb.  cannon. 


6-in.  cannon,  submitted  by  O’M.  Condon  ? — 


*  The  portion  within  brackets  was  not  read. 
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46,286.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  particulars  about  it. 

“  State  of  the  organisation  on  other  side.  Number  of  members : — 
North  of  Ireland  - 

South  „  - 

East  „  - 

West  ,,  - 

North  of  England  - 

South  „  " 

Scotlnad  ■ 


12,748 

6,403 

3,683 

8,974 

4,477 

570 

1,326 


Total  -  38,181 


Total  arms  reported,  but  not  all  that  are  in  existence.  Men  not 
reporting  who  have  arms  are  not  included  in  report 
Arms  shipped. — Snider  rifles  : — 

North  Ireland  - 

South  ,,  - 

East  „  ------ 

West  .,  . 

North  England  ------ 


-  7,371 

205 
-  1,173 
747 
488 
8 


Total  -  -  2,621 


Muzzle-loading  rifles  \ 
Shot  guns,  &c. 

Revolvers,  North  Ireland 
Do.  South  „ 

Do.  East  „ 

Do.  West  „ 

Do.  England 
Cash  in  I.R.B.  districts  : — 

North  of  Ireland 
East  „ 

South  „ 

South  of  England 
North  „ 

Scotland 


1,194 

1,656 

269 

289 

176 

158 

1,008 


£ 

50 

36 

333 

75 

2,720 

156 


Total  -  -  -  3,572 


Cash  expended  by  I.R.B.  since  last  report  by  districts 

South  Ireland  - 

East  ,,  - 

West  ,,  - 


£ 

629 

62 

282 


Total  -  -  -  973 


“  Received  from  F.  C.  $10,000  and  $6,000  ;  total,  $16,000. 

“  Expended  by  S.  C.  since  last  report  - 
“  Experiments,  &c.  - 

“  Arms,  &c.  ------ 

“  R.  D.  expenses  - 

«  Total  received  on  arms  account,  $16,000. 

“  Total  expended,  $16,07310. 

“  Expended  over  amount  received,  7310.” 


£  s .  d« 
500  0  0 
500  0  0 
2,637  0  0 
435  6  0 
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Where  did  that  come  from  ? — As  submitted  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Relations  to  the  Convention. 

46,287.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  details,  cash  expended. 

“  Membership  of  Y.C. : 

“  1879,  Good  standing  ------  6,901 

“  Bad  .......  3,782 


Total  -  10,683 

“  1881,  June  30.  Good  standing  .....  9,790 

“  Bad  ------  3,683 


Total  »  13,473 
Increase  -  2,790 

“  There  are  about  300  D.’s  and  between  13,000  and  14,000  members.  Owing 
“  to  some  D.’s  not  making  out  their  reports  promptly — there  are  many  D.’s  who 
“  did  not  report  in  time  ;  hence  are  not  included  in  the  above. 

«  The  thanks  of  the  organisation  was  voted  to  Dr.  Carroll,  late  chairman  of 
“  executive,  for  his  services,  and  to  the  memory  of  Mahon,  deceased  treasurer.” 

Then,  after  the  “  Membership  of  the  Y.C.  ”  occurs  this : — 

“  O’M.  Condon  laid  before  the  Convention  the  various  projects  and  schemes 
“  he  had  attempted  to  carry  out,  and  claimed  the  R.D.  had  not  acted  right  in 
“  opposing  them,  especially  the  stopping  of  evictions  and  rescue  of  Davitt.  The 
“  R.D.,  in  turn,  defended  their  action.” 

Then  the  members  of  the  executive  are  given — 

“  The  names  of  the  executive  body  are  not  known  to  the  organisation,  but  I 
“  assure  you  are  composed  of  well-known,  tried,  and  representative  men  in  this 
“  and  other  countries. 

“  The  executive  body  and  F.C.,  during  the  next  two  years,  are  as  follows, 
“  with  head-quarters  in  Chicago,  Ill. : — 

Chairman,  Executive,  Alexander  Sullivan. 

Treasurer,  James  Reynolds,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Secretary,  J.  D.  Carroll,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Members,  Tracey,  N.Y. ;  M.  Boland,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Feeley,  Rochester, N.Y. 

Dist.  A.  Sullivan,  N.Y. 

B.  J.  J.  Rossiter,  N.Y. 

C.  Thos.  Dennehy. 

D.  W.  Coffey. 

E.  Jas.  Mulligan. 

F.  Rowan,  Mass. 

G.  Hon.  D.  G.  Powderley,  Scranton,  Pa. 

H.  E.  O.  Meagher  Condon. 

I.  J.  E.  Ford. 

J.  Geo.  Sweeney,  Cincinnatti. 

K.  Frank  Agnew,  Chicago. 

L.  C.  M.  McCarthy,  St.  Paul. 

M.  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Betts,  St.  Louis. 

N.  John  Grove,  Omaha. 

O.  John  Keannelly. 


Finance  Committee  report  as  follows: — 

1879.  In  Bank  funds  of  D.’s. 

„  Treas.  of  D.’s.  hands  - 

$ 

-  48,093s8 

5,72512 

Total  -  -  $53,818ro 

.■[881  eceived  by  D.’s.  to  June  30th  - 
Expended  by  D.’s  - 
Forwarded  on  25%  call  F.C. 

In  Bank,  June  30th,  1881  - 
Treasurers’  hands,  June  30th,  1881 

-  106, 03207 

-  49,334B0 

-  23,8430S 

-  79,95378 

8.60171 

Total  cash  in  D.’s  -  $88,555*® 
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Increase  in  cash  in  D.’s  - 

Quarterly  10°/o  sent  - 

F.C.  Report. 

Members  Y.C.,  13,000. 

„  I.R.B.,  39,000. 

Members  Y.C.,  1879,  good,  6,901  ;  bad,  3,782. 
Total  members,  1879,  10,683. 

New  members  since  1879,  8,170;  died,  195. 
Transferred,  996  ;  reinstated,  1,467  ;  resigned,  242. 
Dropped  from  rolls,  4,657  ;  expelled,  720. 

Good  standing  June  30th,  1881 

Bad  ,,  u  jj  " 


Increase,  net,  2,790. 


34,753" 

10,70571 


9,790 

3,683 


Total 


-  13,473 


Then,  my  Lord,  appears  the  Finance  Report  on  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  in  which  the 
details  appear  as  in  the  one  which  was  read  in  the  previous  account,  with  John 
Mahoney’s  burial,  and  the  Irish  volunteers,  and  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  other  matters. 


Finance  Report  on  Skirmishing  Fund. 

Receipts  through  “  Irish  World  ” 

„  to  May  31st,  1881,  by  trustees  - 
interest  -  - 

profit  in  exchanging  bonds 


55 


88,306 3  2 
1,603 6  0 
1,072 50 
471 2  5 


Total 


91,453 5  7 


f 


Expended  -  -  *  85,666 9  2 

Cash  on  hand  -  -  -  -  -  5,786 c  6 

Interest  due  280 0  0  U.S.  Government  Bonds  -  -  -  28,000 

Incraase  in  value  of  bonds  1,271 0  0 
In  bank  5,745  °°,  in  hands  of  tres.  trustees  40  83 
Total  balance  on  hand,  $38,545 6  6 

Expended  for  bonds  $31,488 8  7.  Lent  F.  C.  5,000 0  °. 

Lent  to  S.  C.  for  tools  10,000.  John  Mahoney’s  burial  $2,030°  °. 

Irish  Volunteers  1,000  °°.  Submarine  old  4,042 9  7. 

O’D.  Rossa  defalcations  1,321 9  °.  Miscell.  ex.  321°  4. 

Submarine  new  23,345  7  °.  Dr.  Carroll  860 0  °. 

Protested  check  78  6  8.  Exp.  Condon  Meledy  249 7  9. 

A.  Ford  old  Rossa  orders  retd.  419. 

“  Irish  Word  ”  overcharged  5 0  *.  Subsidies  of  foreign  newspapers  $2,000  0  0 
Trial  Land  League,  Davitt  1.532  0  °.  Special  O’Kelly  177  63.  Author  of 
New  Departure  1,003 9  °.  Stolen  by  messenger  of  Irish  World  ”  27  5  °. 
Reception  of  Parnell  165  0  °. 

Total  expended  $85,666 9  2. 

Then  “  the  envoy  was  Captn.  Mackay,  the  envoy  from  Supreme  Council,  O’Connor, 
“  secretary  of  Supreme  Council.”  Tell  me  which  O’Connor  that  was.  You  have 
mentioned  two  ? — The  same  one  known  as  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Kenealley,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  as  having  met  in  Paris. 

46,288.  “  Spain  and  Russia  are  the  two  Governments  referred  to.  Spain  wants 
“  Gibraltar.  Full  details  of  the  correspondence  was  laid  before  the  Committee  on 
“  Foreign  Relations.  Plans,  samples  of  torpedoes,  granades,  submarine  work  on 
“  manufacture  of  every  kind  of  war  material  presented.  Full  details  were  laid  before 
“  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception.  The 
appointment  of  a  military  board  is  now  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  who  will 
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“  fill  it  at  their  first  meeting.  Condon  reported  promises  made  by  Garfield  and  others 
“  favourable  to  the  cause.  It  was  decided  to  let  the  Land  League  alone.  Active  and 
“  determined  men  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  organisation,  and  a  change  is  to  be  made 
“  of  more  active  men  on  other  side.  Some  are  personal  friends  of  Parnell  and  Egan — 

“  Sullivan  for  instance  ?  and  he  is  to  some  extent  controlled  by  Hynes.  Boland  and 
“  Feely  are  in  for  work.  Feely  is  of  a  very  radical  desperate  type.  George  C.  West, 

“  under  charges  of  being  a  spy,  after  being  duly  tried,  was  acquitted.  There  are 
“  those  who  still  believe  him  guilty  ;  he  will  never  be  trusted  again  as  in  the  past.” 
Then  occurs  a  list  of  districts : — 

“  Division  of  Districts — A.  New  York  City.  B.  New  York  State. 

“  C.  Brooklyn  and  L.I.  D.  New  Jersey.  E.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

«  F.  Mass,  and  New  Hampshire.  G.  Penna.  H.  Dist.  Col.  Maryland  and 

“  South.  I.  Ky.  Tenn  and  South.  J.  Ohio  and  Ind.  K.  Ills,  and  Mich. 

“  L.  Iowa  and  Minn.  M.  Mo.  and  Kansas.  N.  Col.  Neb.  0.  Cal.  Nev. 

“  and  West.  P.  Canada,” 

and  it  concludes — 

“  Charles  Hickham,  John  O’Leary,  and  all  who  are  in  office  for  personal 
“  reasons  or  past  services  will  have  to  make  room  for  more  active  men.  In  point 
“  of  numbers  it  was  the  best  attended  Convention  ever  held  of  the  V.C.” 

Now  you  have  been  asked  in  connexion  with  that,  what  was  the  discussion  about 
dynamite  at  the  Convention  which  you  officially  reported  in  those  general  terms  as  a 
“  dynamite  movement  we  all  firmly  believe  in.”  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  general  detail. 

I  want  to  know  the  kind  of  discussion  that  took  place  at  this  secret  Convention  about 
dynamite,  as  to  which  you  have  been  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  ? — Both  in  discussion 
and  in  private  conversation  ? 

46.289.  Keep  to  the  discussion  please  ? — That  a  secret  warfare.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  ever  particularised  as  dynamite,  dynamite  was  mentioned,  but  a  secret 
warfare  of  the  character  I  have  mentioned  was  in  open  discussion,  almost  unanimously 
defended  at  that  Convention. 

46.290.  Now  it  has  been  suggested,  I  think,  by  both  my  learned  friends.  Sir  Charles 
Russell  and  Mr.  Reid,  that  the  only  dynamite  party  was  the  O’Donovan  Rossa  party, 
is  that  so  ? — Outside  of  the  Y.C. 

46.291.  I  am  speaking  of  that;  but  was  there  a  dynamite  party  in  the  Y.C.,  quite 
independently  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  ? — O’Donovan  Rossa  at  this  time  had  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  his  own,  and  was  not  in  the  Y.C. 

46.292.  Then  the  dynamite  party  to  which  you  were  referring  in  the  Y.C.  was  not 
the  0’ Donovan  Rossa  party  ? — It  was  not. 

46.293.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When  do  you  say  the  Y.C.  started  ? — The  first 
inception  of  any  secret  organisation  occurred  in  the  year  1869 — after  1869. 

46.294.  Yery  well,  that  will  do  ? — Not  the  Y.C.,  it  was  not. 

46.295.  I  want  the  Y.C.  ? — I  date  it  from  the  year  1872,  its  first  inception. 

46.296.  The  V.C.  ? — Yes. 

46.297.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  to  say,  the  II. B.,  which  was  called  the  V.C.  ? 
Yes. 

46.298.  Now  you  were  asked  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  in  reference  to  O’Donovan 
Rossa  something  about  his  dismissal;  I  wish  first  to  know  what  was  O’Donovan 
Rossa’s  offence.  It  is  referred  to  at  page  2484  ? — To  use  the  language  quoted  at  the 
time,  he  wanted  to  rule  or  reign,  and  he  could  not  rule  and  would  not  act  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  capacity,  and  as  a  result  a  great  disturbance  onsued  which  eventually  culminate! 
in  his  getting  up — ho  having  a  great  many  followers,  and  having  a  good  deal  of  influence 
— in  his  having  an  organisation  of  his  own,  and  his  final  expulsion  from  the  Y.C. 

46.299.  Was  the  connexion  between  the  Y.C.  and  the  Supreme  Council  ever  broken 
off? — Yes. 

46.300.  When  ? — For  two  years  dating  from  the  Boston  Convention  of  1884, 
though  a  dispute  occurred  as  to  which  faction  was  the  legitimately  acknowledged  body. 

46.301.  Up  to  that  time — up  to  1884  had  it  ever  been  broken  off? — No,  sir. 

46.302.  W  hatever  had  happened,  as  far  as  O’Donovan  Ro.?sa  was  concerned,  it  had 
not  broken  the  connexion  between  the  V.C.  and  the  Supremo  Council  prior  to  1884? — 
No,  sir. 

46.303.  You  were  cross-examined  with  reference  to  a  statement  of  yours  that 
O’Donovan  Rossa  was  not  expelled  until  1881  or  1882,  and  your  attention  was  called  to 
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a  passage  in  the  circular  of  1880  which  I  have  before  me  now  speaking  of  it  as 
though  there  had  been  a  previous  expulsion  or  a  previous  withdrawal  of  O’Donovan 
Rossa.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  add? — Yes,  my  explanation  is  this,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  order  of  the  F.C.  expelling  O’Donovan  Rossa  in  the  year  1880,  he  was  not 
expelled  by  that  order  of  the  Y.C.,  he  having  so  large  an  influence  in  the  camp.  They 
refused  to  act  upon  the  order  of  the  F.C.  until  nearly  one  year  afterwards,  when  I 
received  notice  finally  of  his  expulsion. 

46.304.  I  now  come  to  the  next  in  order  of  date,  and  that  is  the  interview  which 
took  place  with  Mr.  Parnell.  There  are  a  few  questions  I  have  to  ask  you  about  that. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Let  me  ask  one  question.  Can  you  tell  me  when  the 
I.R.B.  in  Ireland  started  as  a  body,  as  distinct  from  Stephens’  Fenian  movement  ? 

It  was  actually  a  continuation  of  the  Stephens’  faction,  my  Lord. 

46.305.  When  do  you  say  that  the  I.R.B.  started  as  the  I.R.B.  in  Ireland? — 1 
consider  that  the  Stephens’  influence  waned  from  1865,  and  that  he  really  was  not  the 
potent  power.  Since  the  premature  insurrection,  or  the  failure  of  the  insurrection  of 
1865.  His  power  waned  from  that  date. 

46.306.  I  see  from  the  document  the  I.R.B.  movement  was  going  on  in  1877  ? — It 
was,  my  Lord. 

46.307.  Was  it  going  on  sometime  prior  to  that? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

46.308.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  it  was  from  1865. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Was  the  I.R.B.  the  name  of  the  Fenian  movement  here  in 
Ireland  ? 

It  was  known  as  the  I.R.B.  and  Fenian  movement  until  the  date  of  1872.  It  was 
known  as  the  Fenian  Brotherhood. 

46.309.  I  may  as  well  take  it  now,  it  was  rather  put  to  you  by  Sir  Charles  Russell 
that  the  I.R.B.  was  something  distinct  from  the  Fenian  movement,  we  will  say  in  the 
years  1877,  1878,  and  1879  ? — It  was  the  successor  thereof. 

46.310.  Or  in  other  words  it  was  the  name  of  the  Fenian  movement  as  it  was 
existing  after  the  Stephens’  influence  waned  ? — It  was. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Up  to  what  date  was  Stephens  at  the  head  of  it? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Up  to  what  date  was  Stephens  either  nominally  at  the 
head  of  it,  or  actually  at  the  head  of  it  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  As  distinct  from  the  Supreme  Council  ? — He  was 
acknowledged  by  a  faction,  to  my  knowledge,  until  quite  1870, 

(The  President.)  We  see  this  question  discussed,  as  it  were,  over  and  over  again  in 
these  reports. 

46.311.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  Perhaps  I  may  put  one  question 
more.  Do  you  know  how  long  Stephens  had  a  party  separate  from  the  Supreme 
Council  ? — I  would  not  like  to  give  you  the  date. 

46.312.  Perhaps  I  may  put  some  question  which  may  be  a  guide  to  the  future. 
When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  I.R.B.  ? — When  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  organisation  of  the  Y.C.  in  the  United  States  ;  never  before. 

46.313.  There  was  a  Supreme  Council  from  that  time  onwards  ? — Yes. 

46.314.  I  was  now  going  to  pass  to  one  or  two  other  questions.  Were  there 
any  other  factions  in  the  I.R.B.,  as  far  as  you  know,  or  Irish  Fenians,  excepting 
the  Stephens  party  and  the  Supreme  Council  party,  that  you  ever  heard  of  ? — I  think 
not. 

46.315.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  two  leading  divisions  ? — Yes. 

46.316.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  means  of  knowledge  of  which  was  the 
more  powerful — the  Supreme  Council  or  the  Stephens  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  How  does  he  know  ? — It  is  years  ago. 

46.317.  (The  Attorney- General.)  No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  years  1879  or  1880? — The 
I.R.B.  decidedly. 

46.318.  Now  you  have  spoken  of  what  I  may  call  special  instructions  given  by 
Mr.  Parnell  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  course  of  that  long  interview  ? — Yes. 

46.319.  And  your  communication  with  the  four  names  mentioned,  Devoy,  Sullivan, 
Hynes,  and —  ? — Dr.  Carroll. 

46.320.  And  the  one  whom  Mr.  Parnell  was  anxious  to  come  over,  you  said  in  chiefs, 
was  Mr.  Devoy  ? — Yes. 

46.321.  Have  you  since  received  from  America  the  original  letter  from  John  Devoy, 
which  you  had  not  with  you  when  you  were  examined  in  chief  ? — Yes. 
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46.322.  Look  at  it .( letter  handed  to  the  witness]  ? — Yes,  this  is  the  only  one  that  has 
been  in  my  possession  from  the  date  of  its  receipt  until  the  present.  I  received  others, 
and  telegrams. 

46.323.  But  you  sent  this  forward  ? — I  did. 

46.324.  ( The  President.)  What  do  you  mean  you  sent  that  forward. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Sent  the  others  forward.  This  one  was  in  America,  the 
others  were  in  England? — With  one  exception,  that  is  the  original  letter. 

46.325.  This  is  the  24th  June  1881,  to  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron  from  John  Devoy.  This, 
if  I  may  say  so,  by  direct  anticipation,  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  with  reference 
to  the  communications  with  England. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  I  should  like  to  know  how  this  letter  is  evidence. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  The  witness  in  chief  said  he  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Parnell 
to  communicate  with  Devoy,  with  reference  to  a  certain  object.  He  has  been  asked  in 
cross-examination  this  morning  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  whether  or  not  he  did  com¬ 
municate  to  Mr.  Parnell  the  substance  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  Devoy. 
He  said  he  did  not  for  a  reason  ;  he  was  told  to  write  to  Mr.  Egan.  Now  I  propose  to 
put  in  the  original  communication  that  passed  with  Devoy  himself,  in  reference  to 
what  he  was  directed  by  this  man,  on  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Parnell,  to  do  ;  because  I 
should  have  put  it  in  in  chief,  if  I  had  had  it.  I  did  not  know  of  it  until  its  arrival  in 
England  yesterday  afternoon. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  If  this  letter  is  alleged  to  form  part  of  the  negotiations  which, 
according  to  this  witness’s  statement,  he  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  carry  out, 
then,  of  course,  we  have  had  the  conversation  admitted,  I  cannot  object  to  the 
admission  of  the  letter. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Now,  if  you  will  kindly  listen,  I  have  a  question  to  put  to 
you  upon  this : — 


Brass, 

Composition, 
Bell  Metal, 
Bronze,  white, 
and  other 
soft  metal 
Castings 
made  to  order. 


“  Office  of 

“  James  Reynolds, 

“  Brass  Founder, 

“  41  &  43,  Orange  Street, 

“  New  Haven,  C.,  June  24th,  1881. 


“  Dear  Friend, 

“  I  am  sorry  I  was  obliged  to  leave  here  for  New  York  last  Saturday,  and 
“  consequently  did  not  get  your  letters  till  my  return  last  night.  They  would 
“  have  been  sent  on  to  me,  but  that  I  was  expected  to  return.  I  am  much  obliged 
“  for  the  information  you  give  me,  and  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  a  matter 
“  that  affects  us  all  so  closely.  I  have  not  heard  from  H.  yet.” 

46.326.  I  think  it  is  H.  ? — Yes,  Hynes. 

{The  Attorney-General,  continuing  reading) : — 

“  Yesterday  I  received  a  short  note  from  E.,  urging  me  strongly  to  go  over.” 

46.327.  {The  President.)  "Who  is  E.? — Egan. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  When  I  have  finished  all  the  sentence,  your  Lordship  will 
see  it  is  clearly  Egan  : — 

“  but  I  did  not  understand  for  what  purpose  till  I  got  your  explanation.  I  would 
“  like  to  go  very  much  if  I  could  spare  the  time,  and  if  I  thought  my  visit  would 
“  produce  the  effect  anticipated,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  not.  I  have  no  autho- 
“  rity  to  speak  for  anybody,  and  no  man  could  undertake  to  speak  for  the  V.C. 
“  without  its  consentr— which  it  would  take  time  to  get.  And  none  of  us  here  could, 
“  even  with  the  sanction  of  the  V.C.,  guarantee  anything  for  the  individuals  on 
“  the  other  side  who  are  hostile,  but  who,  I  feel  certain,  do  not  represent  the 
“  opinion  of  the  home  organisation.” 

Just  remember  that  sentence.  I  will  ask  you  about  it  presently. 

“  There  can  be  no  change  there,  till  there  is  a  change  of  persons,  and  that  is 
“  sure  to  come  in  time.  All  I  could  do  would  bo  to  tell  E.  and  P.” 

46.328.  Who  is  “  P  ”  ?— Parnell. 

{The  Attorney -General,  continuing  reading.) 
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“  On  my  own  responsibility,  what  I  believed  would  satisfy  our  friends  here, 
and  make  propositions  that  I  might  feel  morally  certain  would  be  approved  of. 
But  I  would  not  on  any  consideration  have  them  pay  ray  expenses.  That  would 
place  me  in  a  false  position  at  once.  I  have  asked  advice,  and  if  certain  friends 
of  ours  here  think  it  the  right  thing  to  do,  will  start  next  Wednesday,  but  at 
“  present  I  don’t  think  I  shall  be  so  advised.  They  seem  to  misunderstand 
“  our  dissatisfaction  here.  It  is  not  with  their  action  in  Ireland,  but  the  action 
“  they  allow  their  friends  to  take  in  their  name  here.  There  is  little  difference  of 
<£  opinion  about  essential  points,  but  we  cannot  tolerate  the  kind  of  thing  begun 
“  in  Buffalo.  Please  drop  me  a  line  to  P.O.  box  4.479,  New  York  City,  and  even 
“  if  I  should  go  it  will  reach  me.  I  will  write  again. — Yours  in  haste,  J.  Devoy. 

46,329.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  two  questions,  Major  Le  Caron,  upon  this  particular 
matter.  “  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  anybody,  and  no  man  could  undertake  to 
“  speak  for  the  Y.C.  without  its  consent,  which  it  would  take  time  to  get.  And  none 
«  of  us  here  could— even  with  the  sanction  of  the  Y.C.— guarantee  anything  for  the 
“  individuals  on  the  other  side  who  are  hostile,  but  who,  I  feel  certain,  do  not  represent 
“  the  opinion  of  the  home  organisation.”  Now  you  mentioned  in  chief  that  Mr. 
Parnell  referred  to  certain  names,  Daly  of  Castlebar  among  others?— No,  I  did  not 

allege  Mr.  Parnell.  . 

45  330.  Did  Mr.  Parnell  refer  to  any  names?— Mr.  0  Kelly  did  in  the  presence  of 


Mr.  Parnell. 

46.331.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  is  what  he  said. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  I  was  not  far  wrong  about  it.  The  evidence  is  page 

2497,  question  43,712. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  That  is  Egan.  * 

(The  Attorney -General)  Will  you  listen  please?  “(Q.)  Did  he  mention  any  of  the 
“  names  of  the  persons  who  were  at  this  time  opposing  Mr.  Parnell  ?— ( A.)  Yes.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Will  my  friend  begin  a  little  earlier — question  43,711.  “What  did 
Egan  say  about  that  ?  ”  is  the  question. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  Mr.  Asquith  is  right. 

46.332.  I  will  ask  a  question  by  anticipation,  please.  Did  either  Mr.  Parnell  or  any¬ 
body  in  his  presence  mention  any  names  of  people  who  were  opposing  him  on  the  home 
side? — l  would  put  it  that  names  were  mentioned  decidedly. 

46.333.  Do  you  remember  what  names  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  By  whom  ? 

46.334.  (The  Attorney- General.)  By  whom  ?— Particularly  by  Mr.  O’Kelly  himself 
names  were  mentioned. 

46.335.  In  Mr.  Parnell’s  presence  or  not?— In  Mr.  Parnell’s  presenoe  some  of  them. 

46.336.  Only  just  mention  those  who,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  were  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Parnell’s  presence  ? — At  this  time,  having  made  no  notes,  I  would  not  mention 
any  other  name  than  the  one  just  mentioned. 

46.337.  Which  ? — Daly  of  Castlebar.  Excuse  me,  I  would  include  another  Mr. 

O’Kelly  mentioned. 

46,438.  Who  ?— The  name  of  John  O’Connor.  He  had  mentioned  John  O  Leary. 

46.339.  Mr.  Devoy  refers  to  “  the  individuals  on  the  other  side  who  arc  hostile,  but 
“  who,  I  feel  ceriain,  do  not  represent  the  opinion  of  the  home  organisation.  Had 
you  communicated  those  names  to  Mr.  Devoy,  or  not  ? — The  particular  names  mentioned 
by  Mr.  O’Kelly  ?  Yes,  in  part. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Before  he  wrote  this  letter  ? 

46.340.  (The  Attorney-General.)  What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  Do  you  know  to  what 
individuals  Mr.  Devoy  referred  when  he  said  that  no  one  could  guarantee  anything  for 
“  the  individuals  on  the  other  side  who  are  hostile,  but  who,  I  feel  certain,  do  not 

represent  the  opinion  of  the  home  organisation  ”  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  My,  Lord,  I  object  to  that  question. 

(The  President.)  If  it  is  something  he  had  communicated  to  Devoy,  you  may  have  it. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  It  would  be  surely  more  regular  to  let  us  have  first  what  he  did  com¬ 
municate  to  Devoy,  if  anything,  before  that  letter.  _  .  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  makes  no  difference,  for  my  purpose,  which  way  it  is  put. 
I  will  accede  to  my  friend’s  wish  in  the  matter. 

46.341.  Had  you  communicated  anything  to  Devoy  as  to  any  individuals  who  were 
hostile,  or  supposed  to  be  hostile  ? — Yes. 
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46.342.  What  had  you  said  ? — 1  had  given  the  best  description  to  him  that  I  could 
of  individuals,  and  the  exact  situation. 

[The  President.')  What  individuals? 

46.343.  (The  Attorney-General.)  What  individuals  had  you  mentioned? — First,  the 
attitude  of  the  Home  organisation — individuals,  not  by  name,  in  the  organisation, 
opposing  Mr.  Parnell  in  Ireland,  and  the  reception  they  had  given  him  on  one 
occasion — rotten  eggs,  I  believe — and  then  I  mentioned  individuals  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection.  I  know  I  cited  the  name  of  John  O’Leary  and  what  he  had  said. 

46.344.  Is  that  all  you  remember  to  have  said? — From  memory;  I  would  not  like 
to  say. 

46.345.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this.  This  statement  of  Devoy’s  to  you  is  that 
in  his  opinion  he  was  certain  that  individuals  did  not  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
organisation.  Did  you  yourself  know  who  were  the  Home  organisation,  apart  from 
those  individuals,  at  that  time  or  not  ? — As  individuals  I  would  not  like  to  say  that 

I  did. 

46.346.  Therefore  that  statement  was  not  on  your  authority? — No. 

46.347.  One  other  question.  “  There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  about  essential 

“  points,  but  we  cannot  tolerate  the  kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo.”  What  was  the 
kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo  ? — An  alleged  attempt  on  the  part - 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Stop,  please.  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  whether  the  Attorney- 
General  is  entitled  to  ask  this  gentleman  about  the  construction  of  a  letter  by 
somebody  else. 

(The  President.)  This  refers  to  fact.  If  it  were  only  put  as  construction  of  the 
words,  I  should  not  allow  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Very  well. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  only  want  to  identify  what  has  been  proved. 

45.348.  What  did  you  understand? — An  actual  attempt  that  was  made  at  the 
Buffalo  open  Convention,  instigated,  it  was  said,  by  friends  of  Mr.  Parnell  on  this  side 
to  expose,  and  disorganise,  and  disrupt  the  Secret  Revolutionary  Organisation  upon  both 
sides  of  the  water. 

45.349.  Was  that  the  same  thing  as  is  referred  to  in  some  of  those  reports  which 
cropped  up  again  at  the  1881  Convention  ? — It  was. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Perhaps  my  friend  will  allow  me  to  put  this  question. 

46.350.  Did  it  not  refer  to  the  protest  made  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Buffalo 
Convention  against  the  use  of  violence  and  crime  ? — I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

46.351.  Do  you  swear  that? — I  do  swear  that. 

46.352.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Whatever  it  be,  did  it  come  up  again  in  the  attempt 
to  oppose  Mr.  Betts’  nomination,  which  you  have  already  given  evidence  upon  ? — It 
did  not.  I  did  not  so  understand  it — to  the  attempt  solely  to  ruin  the  organisation 
which  John  Devoy  belonged  to,  known  as  the  Secret  Revolutionary  Organisation.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  is  the  chairman  of  the  executive  body  at  that  date. 

46.353.  Who  was  ? — The  heading  on  that  paper. 

46.354.  Reynolds,  the  gentleman  from  whose  office  that  is  written,  was  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  body  of  the  V.  C.  ? — Yes. 

46.355.  You  have  said  you  were  instructed  by  Mr.  Egan  to  write  to  him.  Did  you 
write  to  him  ? — I  did. 

46.356.  Have  you  any  copies  of  your  letters  ? — No. 

46.357.  I  only  want  to  identify  it.  Did  you  write  to  him  more  than  once  ? — Yes. 

46.358.  I  forget  whether  you  have  told  us  (my  Lord  will  forgive  me  if  I  asked  it 
before)  whether  Devoy  did  come  over  to  this  side  or  not  ? — He  did  not. 

46.359.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  came  over  in  consequence  of  your  communi¬ 
cation  ? — I  would  not  like  to  put  it  in  consequence  of  my  communication. 

46.360.  After  your  communication  ? — Ye^. 

46.361.  Who  ? — The  first  that  came  over  was  Alexander  Sullivan. 

46.362.  You  have  been  asked  about  these  persons  who  were  upon  platforms,  and 
you  have  referred  to  a  number  of  names  as  being  ostensibly  respectable  persons.  You 
made  some  qualification  with  regard  to  Sullivan.  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell  rather  stopped  you  about  it.  What  did  you  refer  to  when  you  said  you 
qualified  your  statement  with  regard  to  Sullivan  ? — I  do  not  considor — I  did  not 
consider — that  morally  he  was  a  respectable  man.  Ho  has  been  charged  twice  and  triod 
twice  upon  a  charge  of  murder,  and  tried  for  a  charge  of  arson. 
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46.363.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  this  :  Sir  Charles  Russell  said,  when  you 
referred  to  somebody  charged  with  murder,  that  that  was  in  connexion  with  this 
organisation  ? — It  was  not.  It  was  in  reference  to  that  individual. 

46.364.  Had  Finerty,  do  you  know,  been  tried  for  anything  at  all  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

46.365.  You  spoke  as  to  knowledge  of  Egan  having  been  either  expelled  or  retiring, 
and  I  think  you  gave  the  year  before  1879.  What  year  was  it  you  heard  of  Egan 
retiring  from  the  Fenian  movement  or  being  expelled  ? — tn  reference  to  the  individual, 
not  until  he  arrived  in  the  United  States.  Not  earlier  than  1883. 

46.366.  But  on  what  date  did  you  hear  it  ?  I  am  aware  you  said  you  did  not  hear 
it  till  1883? — I  would  not  give  a  date.  I  gave  you  my  impression  before. 

46.367.  Now  I  must  put  this  with  reference  to  those  questions  which  have  been  put 
to  you  as  to  what  you  heard  of  him.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  Egan’s  being  connected 
with  the  I.  R.  B.  in  Ireland  ? — Previous  to  my  coming  to  this  country  in  1881  I  had 
heard  it  mentioned. 

46.368.  Then  at  the  time  you  came  over  you  believed  him  to  be  connected  with 
the  I.  R.  B.  ? — I  did. 

46.369.  You  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  that  he  was  not  connected  when 
you  came  over  here? — No. 

46.370.  And  what  you  heard  as  to  some  previous  expulsion,  you  heard  in  the  year 
1883  ? — Yes,  I  heard  the  matter  discussed,  I  think,  for  the  first  time  after  his  arrival  in 
the  United  States. 

46.371.  Did  you  hear  at  the  same  time  when  he  had  come  back  again  or  not? — No. 

46.372.  Now,  when  he  came  to  America  in  1883,  how  long  was  it  before  he  was  a 
member  of  the  U.  B.,  or  U.  S.,  I  think  it  was  then,  or  whatever  it  was? — That  is  the 
mooted  question  just  exactly  ;  that  brought  up  the  discussion. 

46.373.  About  when  ? — I  would  only  swear  from  the  time  I  met  him  in  secret 
caucuses. 

46.374.  When  was  that,  please  ? — I  first  met  Mr.  Egan  in  the  organisation  not  earlier 
than  the  last  of  May  1S83. 

46.375.  It  comes  to  this,  that  you  had  not  known  of  his  separation  from  the  I.  R.  B. 
before  you  saw  him  in  Paris  ? — No. 

46.376.  And  you  have  told  us,  of  course,  what  he  said  to  you.  As  early  as  May  1883 
when  you  met  him  he  was  a  member  of  the  secret  caucus  of  the  U.  B.  or  U.  S.  ? — No, 
he  did  not  appear  at  the  secret  caucuses. 

46.377.  Then  when  did  he  appear  first  ? — I  met  him  first  in  Camp  16,  in  Chicago. 

46.378.  I  want  to  get  what  date,  please ;  that  is  all  ? — I  am  not  certain  to  a  day.  I 
would  put  it  the  1st  of  June  1883. 

46.379.  Then  he  must  have  been  a  member  then  ? — Yes. 

46.380.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get.  Now  you  have  been  asked  in  this  connexion 
about  numbers  of  persons  upon  the  platform,  and  you  said  something  that  you  wished 
to  explain  about  the  U.  C.  being  able  to  get  together  meetings.  I  think  Sir  Charles 
a  little  bit  stopped  you.  What  was  it  you  wished  to  say  as  to  the  power  of  controlling 
these  meetings  by  the  members  of  the  U.  C.  ? — My  answer  would  be,  that  so  far  as  the 
world  knew  as  to  open  demonstrations,  Sir  Charles  Russell  stated  what  was  the  fact, 
namely,  that  apparently  to  the  world  they  were  certainly  attended  by,  controlled  by, 
recognised  by,  and  endorsed  by  all  the  most  prominent  men  in  America,  but  so  far  as 
the  internal  manipulation  they  were  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  in  other  places 
controlled  by  the  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary  Organisation  without  doubt. 

46.381.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  in  New  York  in  March  1880? — No;  I  do  not 
date  all  my  knowledge  from  attending  every  meeting. 

46.382.  No,  I  quite  understand.  I  will  take  Cincinnati  first.  Were  you  at 
Cincinnati  on  the  23rd  February  1880,  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  was. 

46.383.  Just  look  at  that  report  in  the  “  Irish  World”  of  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of 
the  23rd  February  1880.  Look  down  that  report  carefully  and  tell  me  whether  you 
were  at  that  meeting  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  was  at  this  meeting. 

46.384.  I  wish  you  to  look  at  that  report  and  tell  me  whether  that  is  or  is  not  a 
substantially  correct  report  of  what  took  place  at  that  meeting  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is 
a  fair  report. 

46.385.  Judge  Fitzgerald — you  have  mentioned  him  ? — Yes. 

46.386.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Y.  C.  ? — Yes. 
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46.387.  Judge  Mallon,  was  he  ? — I  would  not  like  to  state.  A  very  small  minority 
of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  public  press  there  were  members  of  the  V.  C. 

46.388.  Rev.  J.  B.  Donoghue? — No. 

46.389.  Alderman  Michael  Ryan  ? — No. 

43.390.  Charles  Poland  ? — I  would  not  like  to  give  you  yes  or  no  on  such  buestions  ; 
it  is  impossible. 

46.391.  You  mean  to  say  some  of  them  may  have  been? — In  an  organisation  of 
23,000  members,  I  know  every  prominent  man,  but  individual  members  in  cities  over 
the  country  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you.  There  are  so  many  men  of  the  same 
name  too.  I  do  not  want  to  do  them  injustice. 

46.392.  Look  and  see,  if  you  please,  if  you  can  find  a  New  York  meeting  in  that 
same  paper.  I  call  attention  to  this.  I  will  read  off  the  names  of  the  committee : 
Devoy,  Bannerman,  C.  J.  Smith,  J.  J.  Breslin,  Walter  O’Dwyer,  William  Connolly, 

J.  C.  Hennessy,  who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  the  constitution.  How  many  of  those 
were  Y.  C.  men  ? — I  should  have  to  look  at  them.  I  recognise  some  names  there. 

46.393.  Look  at  that  report  of  that  meeting  [it  was  handed  to  the  witness ].  Have 
you  the  report  of  the  New  York  meeting  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  unduly,  but  the  Attorney- 
General  begins  by  stating  that  this  was  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  The 
witness  was  not  at  the  Convention  at  all,  and  he  is  reading  something  out  of  the 
“  Irish  World.”  I  suppose  the  only  object  is  to  ascertain  if  these  people  were  the 
members  of  the  Y.  C. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Perfectly  right. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  The  statement  must  not  be  taken  to  be  admitted. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  is  it? — I  recognise  10  names  at  that  New  York  meeting 
of  persons  who  were  members  of  the  Y.  C. 

46.394.  (The  Attorney  General.)  Out  of  how  many  altogether  there  mentioned? — 
Probably  20.  I  have  not  counted  them. 

46.395.  You  have  seen  the  working  of  these  men  when  they  worked  together.  Are 
a  number  of  men  who  work  together  and  understand  one  another  in  such  a  body  able 
to  control  the  matter,  or  not  ? — I  could  not  explain  how  it  is  done.  They  do  not  tell 
you  what  they  are  going  to  do  beforehand,  and  it  never  appears  upon  the  surface, 
but  they  have  a  peculiar  way  of  manipulating  matters  in  a  very  shrewd  manner. 

46.396.  Do  you  remember  anything  in  that  connexion  with  reference  to  Mr.  Egan 
and  the  proxies  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  1886  ? — I  do.  May  I  ask,  is  it  in  reference 
to  the  circular  where  we  were  ordered  to  send  proxies  to  Mr.  Egan,  then  president  of 
the  League  ? 

46.397.  Yes.  Do  you  wish  to  have  that  before  you  ? — I  remember  the  one. 

( The  President.)  Is  that  one  put  in  ? 

46.398.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  I  referred  to  that? — Yes,  I  received  that 
circular,  and  in  accordance  therewith  secured  from  Dr.  O’Reilly,  leaving  a  note  from 
that  gentleman  to  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  five  proxies  for  that  open  Convention  of  the 
National  League.  Timothy  Crane,  who  was,  I  think,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials,  showed  me  40  proxies  that  had  been  forwarded  him  by  the  president  of  the 
National  League  to  secure  representation  of  the  Y.  C.  men  in  that  Convention. 

46.399.  So  that  you  mean  proxies  were  obtained - 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  here  again  I  must  object. 

(The  President.)  He  is  only  telling  us  what  the  process  was.  He  goes  no  further. 
They  voted  by  proxy. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  He  is  saying  more. 

(The  President.)  That  is  all  I  have  understood  at  present. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  He  says  where  it  came  from. 

(The  President.)  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  do  not  see  that  that  carries  the  matter 

further. 

(The  Witness.)  If  you  read  the  circular - 

(The  Attorney -General .)  The  circular  is  already  in. 

(The  President.)  Let  us  see  what  the  passage  is  in  the  circular. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

46.400.  Do  you  remember  the  date? — In  the  year  1886,  you  will  find  that. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  that  is  No.  47.  About  what  date  in  1886  ? 

(The  President.)  We  will  adjourn  now.  Before  we  separate,  what  is  it  you  are 

aiming  at  ? 

G  g 
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( The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  not  aiming  at  anything  in  one  sense.  I  am  simply 
wishing  to  get  the  witness’s  evidence  without  any  suggestion  to  him  in  corroboration 
or  disproof  of  what  ho  has  said  as  to  the  control  which  was  obtained  over  these  Con¬ 
ventions  by  the  U.  B. 

(The  President.)  He  leaves  it  to  be  inferred.  He  says  there  are  ways  of  doing  it 
which  he  cannot  exactly  describe,  and  I  dare  say  that  is  the  case  with  a  good  many 
things. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  that. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lords,  I  have  to  read  from  the  report,  which  Major  Le 
Caron  has  identified  as  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  a  part  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech.  I 
should  propose,  Mr.  Read,  that  the  whole  should  be  printed  ;  you  wish  that,  I  understand  ? 

(Mr.  It.  T.  Reid.)  Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  only  read  the  part  that  I  wish  in. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  should  wish  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  to  understand 
that  I  cannot  admit  at  present  the  accuracy  of  that  report. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Certainly  not,  but  I  have  laid  the  foundation.  The  witness 
has  looked  at  the  report  and  says,- so  far  as  h  s  recollection  goes,  that  it  is  an  accurate 
report  of  what  took  place  at  that  meeting. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  It  was  a  speech  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

(The  President.)  For  convenience,  reserving  any  question  of  the  exact  accuracy,  I 
suppose  you  would  rather  have  it  than  the  witness’s  recollection. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  if  that  is  the  alternative. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  This  is  the  portion  of  it  which  I  wish  to  read.  It  is  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  : — 

“We  are  engaged  in  a  great  work  in  Ireland  and  that  work  is  going  to 
“  succeed.  Justice  in  the  many  against  injustice  in  the  few  must  win.  With 
“  your  help  in  keeping  our  people  alive  this  winter,  I  feel  confident  we  shall  kill 
“  the  Irish-landlord  system,  and  when  we  have  given  Ireland  to  the  people  of 
“  Ireland  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  our  Irish 
“  Nation.  The  feudal  tenure  and  the  rule  of  the  minority  have  been  the  corner- 
“  stone  of  English  misrule ;  pull  out  that  corner-s+one,  break  it  up,  destroy  it,  and 
“  you  undermine  English  misgovemment ;  when  we  have  undermined  English 
“  misgovemment  we  have  paved  the  way  for  Ireland  to  take  her  place  amongst 
“  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  is  the  ultimate  goal  at  which 
“  all  we  Irishmen  aim.  None  of  us,  whether  we  are  in  America  or  Ireland,  or 
“  wherever  we  may  be,  will  be  satisfied  until  we  have  destroyed  the  last  link  which 
“  keeps  Ireland  bound  to  England.” 

The  rest  of  the  speech  I  do  not  at  present  wish  to  read. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Your  Lordships  will  take  it,  of  course,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  report 
is  seriously  disputed. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  If  my  learned  friend  says  that,  I  shall  prove  to  your  Lord¬ 
ships  that  it  was  published  and  in  no  way  complained  of.  However,  I  am  at  present 
upon  the  evidence  that  I  have  got. 

[ The  domment  was  put  in  and  is  as  follows  : — ] 

“  PARNELL. 

“  A  magnificent  Ovation  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  West. 

“  Cincinnati  does  its  best. 

“  Officially  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Government. 

“  Cudgelling  the  ‘  Herald.’ 

“  The  Agitator  after  the  American  Landlord  Organ  with  a  sharp  Stick. 

“  A  masked  Attack  upon  the  Irish  Tenantry. 

“  Prostituting  the  Name  of  Charity  to  assist  the  Land  Robbers. 

“  Plain  Talk  to  the  scurrilous  Sheet. 

“  Cincinnati,  0., 

“  February  28,  1880. 

“  Editor,  ‘  Irish  World.’  Cincinnati  has  paid  her  respects  to  the  cause  of 
“  Ireland  in  a  handsome  manner,  testifying  by  an_ovation,  which  I  dare  say  will 
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“  not  be  surpassed  elsewhere,  to  the  sympathy  which  is  felt  here  for  the  landlord- 
“  robbed  people  whom  Mr.  Parnell  represents. 

“  There  was  considerable  activity,  both  physical  and  mental,  for  a  week 
“  back  in  preparing  for  Mr.  Parnell’s  reception,  and  the  result  of  it  all  has  been  a 
“  magnificent  demonstration. 

“  A  special  car  containing  members  of  the  Louisville  Reception  Committee 
“  and  Mr.  Parnell  was  boarded  by  Judge  J.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Judge  J.  P.  Mallon, 
“  Rev.  J.  B.  O’Donoghue,  Alderman  Michael  Ryan,  Charles  S.  Poland,  Alderman 
“  S.  J.  Mulvihill,  Col.  T.  E.  McNamarra,  Timothy  Buckley,  John  Ryan,  Captn. 
“  George  Sweeney,  J.  Frank  Dimme,  and  Rev.  M.  O’Neil,  of  the  Cincinnati 
“  Committee  at  Worth ville,  a  place  half-way  between  this  city  and  Louisville,  at 
“  about  10  o’clock  Friday  morning,  and  from  that  moment  Cincinnati’s  reception 
“  dated.  Introductory  and  the  usual  ceremonies  followed. 

“  A  cheer  from  the  gathered  multitude  greeted  the  arrival  at  the  depot,  and 
“  this  was  constantly  repeated  until  the  carriages  in  waiting  whirled  the  party 
“  away  to  the  Gibson  House.  The  parlor  of  this  hotel  was  crowded,  and  there, 
“  after  refreshments,  a  circle  was  formed  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  Judge  Mallon  in 
‘‘  the  centre,  the  latter  formally 

“  Welcoming  the  agitator, 

“  saying  that  the  citizens  of  Cinciunati  greeted  him  as  an  agitator,  as  one  who 
“  loves  his  fellow-man,  and  one  who  loves  his  native  land.  The  present  condition 
“  of  Ireland,  said  the  address,  the  cause  of  all  misery  there,  is  traceable  principally 
“  to  the  land  laws  and  other  laws  made  in  another  country  discriminating  against 
c;  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  We  on  this  side  of  the  water  cannot 
“  fail  to  condemn  such  a  condition  and  aid  in  the  agitation,  whose  success  must 
“  be  a  benefit  to  the  cause  of  our  common  humanity. 

“  In  reply,  Mr.  Parnell  appropriately  thanked  the  citizens  of  the  Queen  City, 
“  and  said  that  the  appeal  to  America  gave  it  the  right  to  investigate  the  cause 
“  of  the  Irish  famine,  and  that  self-interest  and  the  higher  motive  of  common 
“  humanity  should  nerve  it  to  see  that  that  cause  was  removed. 

“  On  ’Change. 

“  From  the  hotel  Mr.  Parnell  proceeded  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Brown,  chairman  of 
“  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Judge  J.  W.  Fitzgerald  on  ’Change.  At  the 
“  Chamber  of  Commerce  he  was  greeted  by  a  general  suspension  of  business  and 
“  handshaking,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Brown,  ascending 
“  the  rostrum  and  making  the  formal  introduction  amid  much  enthusiasm. 

“  Mr.  Parnell,  in  replying,  dwelt  upon  the  artificial  famine  and  misery  of 
“  Ireland,  the  value  of  America’s  sympathy  and  aid,  both  in  the  agitation  and 
“  relief  movements,  and  in  speaking  of  his  experience  here,  said — 

“  ‘  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  travel  through  this  country,  with  its 
“  ‘  boundless  resources.  Passing  through  Kentucky  I  was  reminded  of  Ireland. 
“  ‘  The  green  fields,  the  varied  landscape,  the  scenery  presents  a  remarkable 
“  ‘  resemblance.  But  we  have  not  the  prosperity. 

“  ‘  A  hint  to  America. 

“  ‘  I  notice  that  your  working-men  work  doubly  as  hard  as  they  do  in  any  of 
“  ‘  the  old  countries.  You  have  been  very  much  criticized  because  you  insist  upon 
“  ‘  protecting  your  manufactures  against  the  worthless  products  of  many  English 
“  ‘  looms — (cheers) — and  without  venturing  to  express  any  opinion  upon  my  part 
“  ‘  as  to  this  much-vexed  question,  I  cannot  help  seeing  that  by  this  protective 
“  ‘  policy  you  have  protected  your  manufactures  and  havo  escaped  many  of  the 
“  ‘  worst  evils  of  British  civilization  in  the  large  towns.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
“  ‘  although  I  do  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion,  that  calamity  would  follow  the 
“  ‘  reduction  of  wages  in  America  to  tho  standard  that  obtains  in  England — 
“  *  (cheers) — which  seems  to  afford  tho  barest  subsistence  for  tho  toiling 
“  ‘  masses.’ 

“  After  some  longer  stay,  Mr.  Parnell  proceeded  with  Judge  Fitzgerald  to 
“  the  residence  of  Mr.  Patrick  Poland,  where  about  300  gentleman  had  collected, 
“  all  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Chas.  Poland,  son  of  the  host.  Here  an  elegant 
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44  collation  was  served,  and  amid  a  genial  interchange  of  opinion,  two  hours  were 
“  passed,  Mr.  Parnell  retiring  at  5. 

“  The  procession 

“  and  meeting  at  Music  Hall  were  the  features  of  the  evening.  The  procession 
“  consisted  of  the  various  societies  whose  names  were  given  in  last  week’s 
44  ‘Irish  World,’  military  companies  and  hands  being  interspersed,  and  the  line 
“  being  headed  by  the  carriages  containing  Mayor  Jacob,  Hon.  Julius  Reis,  and 
“  Hon.  B.  Eggleston,  who  on  behalf  of  both  branches  of  the  City  Government, 
“  formally  tendered  the  hospitality  of  the  city  to  the  distinguished  visitor.  The 
“  display  was  very  line,  and  was  witnessed  by  an  immense  multitude. 

“  The  procession,  which  was  marshalled  by  Capt.  T.  McNeff,  Grand  Marshal, 
“  and  the  following  assistants  :  Capt.  P.  F.  Burke,  Knights  of  St.  John  Battalion, 
44  Mr.  Timothy  Leahy,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Michael 
“  Ryan,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Newport,  Mr.  James  Brophy,  Knights  of 
“  St.  Patrick,  Capt.  Thomas  McLaughlin,  Soldiers  ?and  Sailors  Memorial 
“  Association,  and  Mr.  P.  Burke,  Total  Abstinence  Society,  did  not  reach  Music 
“  Hall  before  half-past  8,  and  long  before  that  time  3,000  persons  had  gathered 
“  there. 

“  After  a  short  review,  the  line  was  broken  and  the  processionists  entered 
“  the  hall,  the  banner-bearers  ascending  the  platform,  upon  which  were  also  200 
“  of  the  leading  citizens.  Hon.  Charles,  Jacob,  jr.,  the  Mayor,  escorted  Mr.  Parnell 
44  to  a  seat  upon  the  stage.  This  was  a  signal  for  loud  applause. 

“  The  organisation  of  the  meeting 

“  was  then  announced,  the  members  being  of  all  portions  of  our  citizens,  are  as 
4  follows  : — 

“  President,  Hon.  Chas.  Jacob,  Mayor.  Vice  Presidents,  Patrick  Poland. 
“  M.  Clements,  M.  V.  Daly,  Captn.  A.  Q.  Ross,  John  Curran,  Rev.  J.  M.  Macke, 
44  Hon.  S.  S.  Davis,  Judge  A.  A.  Taft,  Hon,  Alexander  Long,  M.  J.  King, 
44  J.  M.  Doherty,  R.  D.  Norris,  Hon.  F.  Hassaurek,  John  Boyle,  Dr.  J.  J.  Quinn, 
“  George  Rocberg,  C.  Oskamp,  Henry  Haacke,  Hon.  J.  J.  Faran,  Thomas 
44  Sherlock,  John  J.  Sullivan,  George  Moerlein,  Patrick  E.  Roach,  Rev. 
44  J.  B.  O’Donoghue,  Colonel  E.  A.  Jones,  C.  W.  Baker,  Patrick  Lavelle, 

44  A.  J.  S.  Rice,  Hon.  W.  T.  Forrest,  Thomas  Lovell,  Colonel  Ozros,  J.  Dodds, 

44  Rev.  J.  F.  Callaghan,  B.  J.  Stahl,  General  A.  J.  Hickenwoper,  Charles  Stewart, 
44  James  Walsh,  Hugh  Campbell,  Colonel  O.  H.  Geffrey,  Charles  G.  Jacobs, 
44  J.  R.  McLean,  Hon.  Emil  Rothe,  David  Sinton,  John  Bailey,  John  Ferguson, 
44  Hon.  Richd.  Smith,  Hon.  Charles  P.  Taft,  Washington  M‘Lean,  Hon.  R.  M. 
44  Bishop,  A.  J.  Muliane,  Jacob  Seasonsgood,  Henry  Dusterberg,  J.  J.  Miller, 
44  Colonel  J.  P.  Joyce,  John  Muliane,  Hon.  C.  Fleischmann,  James  S.  Wise, 
44  A.  D.  Bullock,  J.  P.  Kinsley,  R.  R.  Springer,  J.  J.  Stone,  W.  W.  Scarborough, 

44  C.  Hellebush,  Geo.  Gerke,  Henry  Muhlhasser,  M.  Fechheimer,  C.  W.  West, 

44  M.  Ryan,  Wm.  Holmes,  T.  J.  Mulvihill,  John  C.  Riley,  C.  W.  Woolley, 
“  L.  M4Hugh,  Andrew  Erkenbrecher. 

“  Treasurer,  Hon.  J.  P.  Carbery.  Secretaries,  Captn.  S.  W.  Brady,  Thomas 
44  Geoghegan,  Robert  A.  Armstrong. 

44  Committee  on  reception  :  Hon.  J.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Col.  R.  M.  Moore,  Capt. 
44  George  W.  Brady,  Judge  P.  Mallon,  Rev.  John  B.  O’Donoghue,  Alderman 
“  M.  Ryan,  Charles  J.  Poland,  Alderman  I.  J.  Mulvihill,  Colonel  T.  E.  McNamara, 
44  Timothy  Buckley,  John  Ryan,  Capt.  George  Sweeney,  Hon.  J.  P.  Carbery,  Rev. 
44  Dr.  Y.  Crawley,  J.  F.  Dunnie,  J.  W.  Shanks,  Rev.  M.  O’Neil. 

44  The  Mayor 

44  then  introduced  Mr.  Parnell  in  a  short  speech,  and  the  appearance  of  that 
44  gentleman  was  the  occasion  for  one  long,  long  continued  cheer,  clapping  of 
44  hands,  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  the  throwing  up  of  hats,  all  making  a 
44  grand  ovation,  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed. 

44  At  last  Mr.  Parnell  was  allowed  to  speak,  and  he  said : — 

44  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech. 

44  4  Mr.  President — (renewed  applause) — and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  It  gives 
*4  4  me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  see  this  magnificent  meeting,  and  of  course 
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“  ‘  I  recognise  to  tlie  fullest  extent  that  you  have  not  assembled  here  to-night  to 
“  ‘  do  me  honour,  but  you  have  come  rather  as  a  token  of  that  appreciation  for 
“  ‘  the  cause  which  I  represent  in  America — (applause) — and  to  show  your  practical 
“  ‘  sympathy  for  the  struggling,  oppressed,  and  suffering  people  of  Ireland. 
“  (Applause). 

“  ‘  I  am  happy  to  think  that  your  help  is  saving  the  lives  of  many  hundreds, 
“  ‘  yes,  thousands  of  persons ;  and  your  sympathy  and  the  force  of  public  opinion 
“  ‘  of  this  country  has  been  even  of  more  service  than  the  money  which  you  have 
“  *  sent  so  plentifully  to  Ireland.  (Loud  applause,  and  a  voice  :  ‘  Shut  the 
“  ‘  “  Herald  ”  down,  shut  the  “  Herald  ”  down.’)  It  has  compelled  the  British 
“  4  Government  at  all  events  to  pretend  to  do  its  duty  in  coming  to  the  aid  of 
“  ‘  the  famished  in  Ireland. 

“  ‘  Don’t  let  me  be  misunderstood,  if  you  please.  The  Government  of 
“  ‘  England  has  as  yet  done  nothing,  but  it  is  beginning  to  recognise  that  the 
“  4  public  opinion  of  America  and  the  world  will  not  permit  the  Irish  people  to 
“  4  be  starved  to  death  as  they  were  starved.  (Applause.) 

44  Plenty  of  food  in  Ireland. 

44  4  We  do  not  desire  to  embroil  your  Government  with  that  of  England,  by 
“  4  no  means ;  but  we  think  that  a  people  like  the  American  people  is  entitled  to 
44  ‘  it  if  it  wishes  to  express  its  opinion  upon  this  question,  and  more  especially 
44  4  when  you  have  been  appealed  to  in  the  way  you  have  been,  and  since  you  have 
“  *  answered  that  appeal  in  the  magnificent  way  in  which  you  have. 

“  4  And  now  let  us  consider  what  the  causes  of  the  Irish  famine  and  distress 
44  4  are,  and  recollect  that  there  is  plenty  of  food  in  Ireland.  There  has  always 
“  4  been  plenty  of  food  in  Ireland  during  these  famines.  Our  Irish  famines  of 
44  4  food  are  famines  of  the  means  with  which  to  buy  food.  The  peasantry,  in 
“  4  their  attempts  to  pay  impossible  rents,  have  spent  all  their  money.  That 
“  4  money  has  gone  to  the  absentee  landlords — left  the  country.  They  now  find 
44  4  themselves — those  of  them  who  have  not  taken  cur  advice  to  pay  only  a  fair 
44  4  rent  in  this  season  of  scarcity — they  now  find  themselves  without  one  single 
44  4  penny  with  which  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  starving  wives  and  children ; 
44  4  and  hence  this  is 

44  4  An  artificial  famine. 

44  4  It  is  a  famine  produced  and  deliberately  produced  by  bad  law  and 
44  4  by  Government  neglect  of  the  interests  of  Ireland.  What  is  the  situation 
44  4  there  ?  I  find  that  there  are  in  Ireland  a  little  over  20  million  acres  of  land, 
44  4  and  about  292  persons  owning  one  third  of  this  land.  Just  reflect  for 
44  4  a  moment  upon  these  figures.  One  third  of  all  the  land  in  Ireland  is  owned 
44  4  by  about  as  many  people  as  are  sitting  in  that  gallery  opposite.  Well,  then, 
44  4  if  you  take  both  of  these  galleries  put  together,  you  will  have  perhaps  four  or 
44  4  five  hundred  people,  and  four  or  five  hundred  people  more  own  about  the  one 
44  4  fifth  part  of  the  rest  of  the  land  in  that  country,  and  altogether  about  10,000 
44  4  persons,  or  about  as  many  as  could  comfortably  sit  down  inside  this  hall,  own 
44  4  all  the  lands  of  Ireland.  Few,  if  any,  of  them  have  ever  been  in  that  country, 
44  4  or  ever  intended  to  go  there.  The  money  that  they  receive  in  the  shape  of 
44  4  rent  is  taken  away  and  spent  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  in  every  place 
44  4  except  Ireland,  and  it  is  as  hopelessly  lost  to  that  country  as  if  it  were  thrown 
“  4  into  the  sea.  (Applause.)  The  condition  of  the  Irish  people  can  only  be 
44  4  bettered  by  abolishing  this  system,  which  will  carry  away  with  it  periodical 
“  4  famines.  This  the  people  know,  and  hence  the  agitation.  Now,  many  people 
“  4  suppose  that  Ireland  is  a  poor  country,  but  Ireland  is  not  naturally  poor, 

44  4  The  lands  of  Ireland  are  exceedingly  rich, 

44  4  unequalled  in  richness  by  any  lands  I  have  seen  in  this  country.  A  few  days 
44  4  back  I  visited  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky,  in  point  of  fertility  cannot 
44  4  reach  the  grazing  pasture  of  the  great  central  plains  of  Ireland.  (Applause.) 
44  4  It  is  true  you  do  not  have  famines  in  the  Blue  Grass  regions  of  Kentucky, 
“  4  while  we  have  famines  in  our  rich  plains  of  Ireland.  But  the  reason  is,  that 
44  4  your  farmers  in  Kentucky  are  allowed  to  own  land,  and  to  live  on  it,  vhile 
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“  ‘  the  farmers  in  Ireland  are  driven  off  these  fertile  lands,  and  compelled  to 
“  ‘  subsist  on  the  barren  and  rocky  hillsides,  which  have  not  as  yet  tempted  the 
“  4  cupidity  of  the  landlords.  If  the  people  were  to  live  on  these  rich  lands  and 
“  ‘  to  cultivate  them,  there  would  be  30  acres  of  good  land  for  each  of  the 
“  ‘  600,000  tenant  farmers  in  Ireland,  and  I  believe  30  acres  of  good  land  in 
“  ‘  Ireland  are  far  better  than  150  acres  of  the  wild  land  in  this  western  region.’ 

“  (Applause.) 

4‘  Mr  Parnell  then  referred  to  Mr.  Froude’s  testimony  as  to  the  English  land 
“  system  in  Ireland,  and  private  ownership  of  land,  after  which  he  paid  his  respects 
“  to  the  ‘  New  York  Herald,’ 

“  Lashing  the  ‘  Herald.’ 

“  ‘  I  now  come,’  continued  the  speaker,  *  to  the  special  relief  fund  which  has 
«  ‘  been  established  by  the  4  New  York  Herald  ’ — (hisses  and  groans) — and  in 
“  4  dealing  with  this  question,  you  must  not  forget  that  the  ‘  New  York  Herald  ’ 

“  for  several  months  has  been  noted  for  its  advocacy  of  the  landlord’s  side  of  the 
“  ‘  question.  (Hisses.)  It  has  thrown  its  shield  over  the  Irish  landlord,  and  it 
“  ‘  is  not  the  fault  of  the  ‘  New  York  Herald  ’  if  we  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
“  4  that  shield.  I  wished  to  give  the  ‘  New  York  Herald’  a  fair  trial,  and  when 
44  4  this  fund  was  formed,  I  called  upon  the  ‘  Herald  ’  to  name  its  committee. 
44  4  and  I  pledged  myself  that  if  it  appointed  it,  mainly  composed  of  men  possessing 
44  4  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people,  I  would  support  it  in  its  appeal  to  America. 
44  4  The  4  Herald  ’  came  out  with  a  show  of  fairness  and  it  published  the  names  of 
44  £  the  gentlemen  whom  it  wished  to  take  office  on  its  committee.  One  of  these 
44  4  was  myself,  and  if  some  person  in  whom  I  have  confidence  could  have  acted 
44  4  upon  this  committee,  I  believe  that  the  landlord  and  Government  element  in  it 
44  4  might  have  been  compelled  to  do  what  was  right,  and  although  I  was  exceeding 
44  4  unwilling  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  journal  as  the  4  New  York 
44  Herald,’ 

44  4  Or  touch  pitch  lest  I  might  be  defiled  ; 

4  4  4  Yet,  yielding  to  the  anxious  request  of  my  friends,  I  so  far  consented  as  to 
44  4  say  that  if  the  44  New  York  Herald  ”  would  allow  me  a  proxy  to  act  for  me  in 
“  4  Ireland,  pending  my  return  'there,  I  would  serve  on  the  committee.  The 
44  4  44  New  York  Herald”  gives  its  answer  to-day,  and  in  giving  that  answer 
44  4  it  shows  the  real  character  of  its  appeal  for  aid — that  is  neither  more  nor  less 
44  4  than  a  masked  attack  upon  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  name  of  charity 
44  4  is  being  prostituted  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  infamous  landlord  system 
44  4  — (continued  applause).  I  have  a  telegram  just  arrived  from  New  York.  It 
44  4  says,  44  Cannot  accept  my  proposition  to  appoint  a  proxy  while  I  am  in  America.” 
44  4  It  gives  the  Cardinal  the  privilege  of  naming  proxies,  but  does  not  concede  that 
44  4  to  Parnell,  nor  recognise-ParnelJ’s  rights  to  prescribe  conditions.  The  Cardinal’s 
44  4  duties  would  not  allow  him  to  go  to  Ireland  to  distribute  relief,  why  should 
44  4  not  Parnell  go  at  once  and  leave  off  preaching  treason  against  the  Government 
44  4  of  his  country.  (Loud  laughter  and  applause.)  It  would  have  desired  to 
44  4  have  me  work  on  its  committee.  Yes,  work  in  America  where  my  vote  and 
44  4  voice  and  influence  would  have  been  of  no  use  as  regards  the  practical  work  of 
44  4  its  committee.  And  it  dismisses  me  from  its  thoughts.  Well,  if  the  44  New 
44  4  York  Herald”  dismisses  me  from  its  thoughts,  I  can  assure  it  that  I  do 
44  4  not  intend  to  dismiss  it — (applause  and  laughter) — that  I  shall  keep  pretty 
44  4  close  upon  its  doings  and  its  committee  whether  I  am  in  America  or  Ireland.' 
44  (Renewed  applause.) 

44  The  4  Herald’s  ’  rascally  dodge. 

44  4  One  thing  the  44  New  York  Herald  ”  clearly  shows  is  that  it  does  not  desire 
44  4  me  on  its  committee.  It  only  wishes  to  have  my  name  in  order  that  it  may 

4  4  4  impose  in  that  way  upon  my  countrymen  in  America.  I  stipulated  that  if 

4  4  4  I  went  upon  the  committee  my  work  was  to  be  done  in  Ireland  by  somebody 
44  4  who  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Ireland — (applause) — and  that 
4  4  4  my  service  should  not  be  a  nominal  one.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  be  a 

44  4  worker  all  my  life,  and  I  will  never  consent  to  give  my  name  to  any  works 
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“  ‘  in  which  I  cannot  work  with  all  my  heart  and  with  all  my  might  and  with  all 
“  ‘  my  strength.  (Great  applause.)  I  am  sorry  that  this  should  have  happened. 
“  ‘  It  would  have  pleased  me  very  much  better  if  the  different  committees  could 
“  ‘  have  worked  in  harmony,  but  knowing  as  I  do  the  condition  of  things  in 
“  ‘  Ireland,  knowing  what  a  deadly  blow  would  be  struck  against  the  Irish  tenant 
“  ‘  farmer  if  lie  is  compelled  to  apply  to  the  landowners  for  his  daily  bread,  I 
“  ‘  have  felt  myself  unable  to  take  any  other  position  in  this  contest  than  the 
“  ‘  one  explained.  That  position  I  shall  continue  to  hold,  if  I  have  not  another 
“  ‘  man  to  stand  by  me.  (Loud  cheering.)  We  are  engaged  in  a  great  work 
“  *  in  Ireland,  and 

“  ‘  That  work  is  going  to  succeed. 

“  ‘  Justice  and  the  many  against  injustice,  and  the  few  must  win.  (Applause.) 
“  ‘  With  your  help  in  keeping  our  people  alive  this  winter,  I  feel  confident  we  shall 
“  ‘  kill  the  Irish  landlord  system.  (Applause.)  And  when  we  have  given  Ireland 
“  ‘  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
“  ‘  up  our  Irish  Nation.  (Loud  applause.)  The  feudal  tenure  and  the  rule  of  the 
“  ‘  minority  have  been  the  corner-stone  of  English  misrule.  Pull  out  that  corner  - 
“  ‘  stone,  break  it  up,  destroy  it,  and  you  undermine  English  misgovernment. 
“  ‘  (Applause.)  When  we  have  undermined  English  misgovernment,  we  have 
“  ‘  paved  the  way  for  Ireland  to  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
“  ‘  (Applause.)  And  let  us  not  forget  that  that  is  the  ultimate  goal  at  which  all 
“  ‘  we  Irishmen  aim.  None  of  us,  whether  we  are  in  America  or  in  Ireland,  or 
“  ‘  wherever  we  may  be,  will  be  satisfied  until  we  have  destroyed  the  last  link 
“  ‘  which  keeps  Ireland  bound  to  England.’  (Applause.) 

“  After  returning  thanks,  Mr.  Parnell  retired  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic 
“  applause. 

“  Rev.  Father  Mackay, 

“  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  was  then  called  for  by  the  Mayor,  and  in  a  long  speech 
“  endorsed  Mr.  Parnell. 

“  Subscriptions  were  then  called  for,  with  the  handsome  result  of  $2,146, 
“  besides  $1,000  door  money.  Of  this  the  ‘  Cincinnati  Inquirer  ’  subscribed  $100  ; 
“  J.  W.  Fitzgerald  gave  $100  ‘  for  bread  ’  and  another  hundred  ‘  to  help  the  land- 
“  lords  emigrate.’  Judge  Johnston  gave  $25  to  ‘  eject  the  landlords  instead  of 
“  ‘  the  tenants.’  The  Clan-na-Gael  gave  $20  for  agitation.  Among  the  other 
“  contributions  were,  Governor  Bishop,  Knights  of  St.  Thomas,  a  German  military 
“  company,  the  A.  O.  H.  of  Cincinnati,  Stenhenville  aud  Newport,  many  clergy- 
“  men  and  local  organisations . 

“  Resolutions 

“  were  then  presented  by  Judge  Fitzgerald,  assuring  the  agitator  of  Cincinnati’s 
“  sympathy  with  his  movement,  denouncing  landlordism  as  the  principal  cause  of 
“  Ireland’s  misery,  and  declaring  that  the  natural  rights  of  a  people  are  superior 
“  to  all  rules  of  property,  and  that  no  nation  can  continue  great  or  prosperous 
“  whose  land  does  not  belong  to  its  people. 

“  Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  Judge  Headley,  ex-Governor  and 
“  present  Congressman  Thomas  L.  Young,  expressing  sympathy  with  the  cause, 
“  and  regretting  that  they  could  not  be  present.  Governor  Young’s  despatch 
“  read — 

“  ‘  Thanks.  All  honor  to  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  men  who  understand  and 
“  ‘  sympathise  with  them  in  their  noble  mission  through  good  and  evil  report. 
“  ‘  May  they  continue  their  splendid  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  oppressed 
“  ‘  countrymen.’ 

“  Amid  much  enthusiasm  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

“  Mr.  Parnell  spent  next  day  in  visiting  the  various  places  of  interest,  and 
“  left  Cincinnati  for  Detroit  Saturday  evening,  declaring  that  his  visit  to 
“  Cincinnati  had  been  most  agreeable  to  him  in  every  respect,  and  he  would 
“  remember  it  as  one  of  the  brightest  points  of  his  trip  through  America.” 

40,401.  Now,  you  were  asked  as  to  what  Egan  stated  to  you  about  a  gentleman 
named  Piggott  in  connexion  with  the  “  Irishman  ”  ;  did  you  know,  or  was  anything  said 
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at  that  time  as  to  who  the  “  Irishman  ”  belonged  to  by  Egan  ? — I  think  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Egan  that  Mr.  Piggott  was  the  proprietor. 

46.402.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  purchase  or  sale  of  the  “  Irishman,” 
of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Of  my  own  knowledge  at  all,  nothing. 

46.403.  Or  did  Egan  say  anything  more  to  you  about  it  than  what  you  have  told  us. 
I  may  merely  mention,  for  your  Lordships’  guidance,  that  the  “  Irishman  ”  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  certain  time  ? — Respecting  the  purchase  of  the  “  Irishman,”  he  said  nothing 
at  that  time. 

( The  President.)  It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  quite  sufficient. 

46.404.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Lockwood  about  Mr.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Healy,  and 
you  have  already  given  evidence  about  the  arrangement  of  the  meetings.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  back  to  that ;  since  you  gave  your  evidence-in-chief,  have  you  received 
from  America  two  original  telegrams  ? — Yes,  a  number  of  them. 

46.405.  Look  at  that,  please  ( handing  same  to  the  witness)  ? — These  are  the  two,  sir, 
from  Mr.  Hynes  and  Mr.  Healy. 

46.406.  I  take  the  one  from  Hynes  first:  “  7th  November  1881.  Chicago,  Illinois, 
“  Nov.  7th,  1881.  Received  at  Braidwood  12.40  p.m.  To  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron.  Healy 
“  will  be  with  you  Saturday  if  he  can  get  to  Streator  Sunday  evening.  Answer. 
“  W.  J.  Hynes.”  Then  the  next  is:  “Joliet,  Illinois,  Dec.  8th,  1881.  Received  at 
“  5.34  p.m.  To  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron.  As  arrangemeuts  not  made  shall  not  attend 
“  Saturday.  Healy.”  Had  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  arranging  of  any 
meeting  for  Mr.  Healy  ? — Only  on  that  occasion  personally  ;  generally  at  all  times  for 
everybody. 

46.407.  I  only  want  to  know  what  you  had  to  do  on  this  occasion  with  regard  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  meeting  for  Mr.  Healy  coming  ? — I  received  instructions  from 
Mr.  Hynes  who  was  in  charge  of  the  tour,  and  had  arranged  for  the  meeting  for 
Mr.  Healey  in  Braidwood. 

46.408.  You  had  received  those  instructions  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Hynes  personally,  as  I 
understand? — I  will  not  be  positive  ;  it  might  have  been  by  letter ;  I  think  by  letter. 

46.409.  Is  this  telegram  also  from  Mr.  Hynes  with  reference  to  the  arrangements 
that  you  were  to  make  for  a  meeting  for  Devoy  (handing  another  telegram  to  the  witness  )? 
— Yres,  that  was  the  original  received  in  reference  to  his  tour. 

46.410.  This  is  the  original  :  “  To  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron.  Is  Devoy  advertised  for 
“  Sunday,  if  so,  he  will  start  nine  to-night ;  has  bad  sore  throat ;  would  Monday  do  as 
“  well?  Answer.  Wm.J.  Hynes.”  I  understand  you  to  say  you  received  instructions 
to  arrange  those  meetings  ? — Yes. 

46.411.  You  said  you  always  had  general  instructions;  will  you  just  explain  a  little 
more  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  simply  state  that  I  was  looked  upon  as  being  the 
party  who  had  charge  of  the  matters,  and  in  my  hands  was  entrusted  invariably  the 
affairs  in  that  line  in  that  section. 

46.412.  What  did  that  embrace,  what  places,  and  what  districts? — Actually  my  own 
town. 

46.413.  Y'our  own  town,  which  was  Braidwood ? — Actually;  I  interested  myself  in 
other  places,  of  course. 

46.414.  With  reference  to  this  suggested  independent  position  of  the  Land  League 
in  America,  I  only  ask  you  first  in  your  opinion — it  may  be  well-founded  or  ill-founded, 
using  your  own  phrase — did  the  Secret  Organisation  succeed  in  “  running  ”  the  open 
one  in  America  or  not  ? — It  did,  sir. 

46.415.  Just  look  at  this  circular  of  14th  May  1883,  issued  by  Alexander 
Sullivan,  President  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America,  the  Rev.  Charles 
O’Reilly,  and  John  J.  Hynes.  Did  you  receive  that  (handing  same  to  the  witness)  ? — I 
did,  sir. 

46.416.  Hand  it  back  to  me,  please.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  want  this  all  read,  but  I 
will  ask  my  learned  friend  to  look  at  it  and  say  what  he  wishes  read.  I  wish  it 
printed,  but  the  only  important  part  of  it  for  my  purpose  is  this — 

“  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  14,  1883. 

“  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America  met  here 
“  yesterday  and  this  morning  and  transacted  much  important  business.  There 
“  were  present :  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  of  Dublin  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  President 
“  of  the  League ;  Rev.  Dr.  C.  O’Reilly,  treasurer ;  John  J.  Hynes,  secretary  ; 
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“  and  Messrs.  W.  B.  Wallace,  of  New  York;  Rev.  Father  McKenna,  of  Massa- 
“  chusetts;  M.  Y.  Gannon,  of  Iowa;  James  Reynolds,  of  Connecticut;  and  J  G 
“  Donnelly,  of  Wisconsin.” 

And  it  is  signed  by  Alexander  Suillvan,  Rev.  Charles  O’Reilly,  and  John  J.  Hynes. 

46,417.  That  is  J.  J.  Hynes,  I  am  requested  to  ask  you? — J.  J.  Hynes  at  that  time 
was  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  is  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Irish  National  League  of  America. 

“  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Council. 

“  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  14,  1883. 

lhe  Executive  Council  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America  met  here 
yesterday  and  this  morning  and  transacted  much  important  business.  There 
were  present :  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  of  Dublin  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  President 
of  the  League  ;  Rev.  Dr.  C.  O’Reilly,  treasurer ;  John  J.  Hynes,  secretary  ;  and 
“  Messrs.  W.  B.  Wallace,  of  New  York;  Rev.  Father  McKenna,  of  Massachusetts; 
M.  V.  Gannon,  of  Iowa ;  James  Reynolds,  of  Connecticut ;  and  J.  G.  Donnelly' 
of  Wisconsin.  The  following  address  was  approved  : — 

“  Irish  National  League  of  America, 

...  “  President’s  Office,  Chicago. 

“To  the  American  Societies,  and  all  Friends  of  Ireland. 

“  The  Convention  of  the  Irish  race,  which  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  has 
passed  into  history.  The  Land  League  having  been  forcibly  suppressed  in 
Ireland,  the  Irish  people,  still  rising  intellectually  above  the  force  and  the 
the  tactics  of  their  oppressors,  formed  themselves  into  a  .new  organisation,  the 
Irish  National  League,  preserving  the  aims  of  its  predecessors,  enlarging  its 
scope,  and  gathering  within  its  lines  the  entire  population,  except  the  foreign 
gariison  and  its  beneficiaries.  The  Land  League  of  America,  whose  glorious, 
if  brief,  career  shall  be.  for  ever  remembered  as  a  splendid  testimony  of 
the  devotion  of  a  sea-divided  race  to  its  distressed  kindred,  aceding  to  the 
desire  of .  its  Irish  exemplar,  met  in  preliminary  convocation,  audited  its 
books,  adjourned  sine  die ;  and  its  delegates,  together  with  those  of  numerous 
other  Irish.  American  societies,  aggregating  more  than  twelve  hundred,  entered 
into  convention  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all  the  elements  of  the  Irish  race  in 
America,  the  more  efficiently  to  aid  their  countrymen  at  home.  The  prudence 
and  wisdom  which  characterised  the  deliberations  of  the  great  body  thus  con¬ 
stituted  commanded  the  respect  of  reflecting  men.  Unreservedly  accepting  the 
platform  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  Ireland  of  which  Charles  Stewart 
larnell  is  president;  it  solemnly  organised  the  Irish  National  League  of 
America,  and  thus  inaugurated  the  most  compact,  the  most  cohesive,  and  the 
most  inspiring  movement  of  the  time  for  the  promotion  of  an  object  at  once 
t  humane  and  political.  That  object  is  the  restoration  of  self-government  to  a 
“  people  whose  poverty,  frequently  descending  to  famine,  and  always  on  the  vero-e 
“  of  it,  is  not  due  to  the  soil,  but  is  the  result  of  the  blind  viciousness  of  a  hostfle 
“  foreign  power,  which,  annually  draining  out  the  natural  created  capital,  main- 
“  tains  a  system  of  terror  and  lawlessness,  ruinous  of  peace,  and  a  fatal  barrier 
m  the  way  of  industrial  and  social  development.  The  substitution  by  leo-iti- 
mate  means  of  national  self-government  for  this  coercive  and  destructive  force 
is  the  chief  aim  of  the  Irish  National  League.  The  direction  of  the  movement 
m  America  was  unanimously  entrusted  by  the  Convention  to  a  council  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  president  and  executive  council  of  seven.  This  body  is  now 
formally  organised. 

In  compliance  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  us,  we  request  all  Irish- 
A  men  can  benevolent,  temperance,  military,  literary,  social,  patriotic,  and 
musical  societies  represented  in  the  Convention,  or  desirous  of  affiliating  with 
tho  Irish  National  League  of  America,  immediately  to  send  to  the  secretarv 
Room  o,  No.  8,  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ills.,  their  full  name,  with  time 
ana  place  of  meeting,  the  name  and  correct  post  offico  address  of  their 
respective  presidents  and  secretaries,  that  they  may  be  supplied  with  the 
platform  rules  of  organisation,  and  literature  to  bo  issued  in  the  future 
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“  by  means  of  which  the  closest  union  between  this  country  and  Ireland 
“  will  be  constantly  maintained.  Each  society  will  continue  its  special 
“  work  under  its  own  name,  but  as  members  of  the  Irish  National  League 

“  of  America  each  will  be  designated  ‘  Branch  No.  - ’  in  the  order  in 

“  which  they  comply  with  Section  XI.  of  the  Plan  of  Organization.  We 
«  request  that  all  societies  belonging  to  the  League,  and  all  intending  to  join  it, 

“  shall  meet  singly  or  in  groups  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  5th,  for  the 
“  purpose  of  ratifying  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  we  suggest  that 
“  in  addition  to  appropriate  addresses,  the  platform  of  the  Irish  National  League 
“  of  Ireland  and  the  platform  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America  be  read. 

“  We  earnestly  appeal  to  men  of  our  race,  not  members  of  societies,  conscientiously 
“  to  consider  the  critical  condition  of  their  kindred  in  Ireland  at  this  time.  The 
“  platform  of  the  Irish  National  League  is  one  upon  which  all  reasonable  men  of 
“  Irish  blood  can  honestly  stand  together.  Its  method  is  one  by  which  all  can  work 
“  vigorously  and  efficiently  together.  Its  object  is  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
“  morality,  and  the  experience  of  mankind  demonstrates  that  it  may  be  achieved 
“  by  persistent,  determined,  and  united  effort.  The  sympathy  of  our  American 
“  countrymen  we  earnestly  invite  for  the  just  olaims  of  a  country  whose  people, 
“  in  America  and  in  Ireland,  have  been  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  rebellion  in 
“  the  American  colonies  to  the  latest  hour  of  American  Independence,  their  staunch 
“  and  stalwart  allies. 

Alexander  Sullivan, 

President. 

Rev.  Charles  O’Reilly,  D.D., 

Treasurer. 

John  J.  Hynes, 

Secretary. 

“  The  Council  directed  that  the  treasurer  remit  to  Alfred  Webb,  or  to  such 
“  other  treasurer  or  trustees  as  during  his  term  of  office  may  be  designated  by 
“  the  Irish  National  League  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  as  frequently  as 
“  that  sum  shall  be  received  by  him ;  providing,  however,  that  smaller  sums  shall 
“  be  remitted,  if  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Parnell  any  emergency  arises  requiring 
“  more  frequent  remittances.  To  avoid  confusion  and  unnecessary  labour,  the 
“  Council  so  modified  the  constitution  as  to  direct  that  all  moneys  be  sent  by 
“  branches  directly  to  Rev.  Charles  O’Reilly,  treasurer,  Detroit,  Mich.  It  is  the 
“  duty  of  branches,  however,  to  notify  the  secretary  of  each  item  paid  to  the 
“  treasurer.  Quarterly  statements  were  ordered  to  be  issued  by  the  treasurer 
“  and  secretary  after  being  first  submitted  to  the  auditor;  and  the  president 
“  appointed  Rev.  Father  McKenna,  of  Hudson,  Mass.,  auditor  of  the  Council  for  the 
“  ensuing  year.  The  members  of  the  Council,  while  they  had  no  power  officially  to 
“  take  part  in  the  Parnell  testimonial  fund,  gave  the  movement  their  most  hearty 
“  support  personally,  and  authorised  their  names  to  be  appended  to  an  address 
“  in  its  behalf.  The  address  is  being  prepared  by  Rev.  Doctor  O’Reilly  and  Rev. 
“  Father  McKenna,  and  atthe  request  of  the  president,  the  Rev.  Father  Thos.  J. 
“  Conat.y  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  consented  to  act  as  treasurer  for  America  of  the 
“  Parnell  testimonial  fund.  Detailed  plans  for  state  and  local  organization  were 
“  prepared  and  ordered,  printed,  and  circulated.  All  localities  desiring  lectures 
“  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  of  Ireland,  were  requested  to  apply  to  the  national 
te  secretary  who  will  answer  through  the  national  committeemen  of  the  respective 
“  states.  Secretary  Hynes  resigned  to  enable  the  election  of  a  secretary  who 
“  could  reside  in  the  same  city  as  the  president.  The  resignation  was  accepted  and 
“  a  resolution  adopted  thanking  the  retiring  secretary  for  his  able  services  to  the 
“  Land  League  movement.” 

46,418.  Do  vou  also  produce,  or  has  it  come  over  since  you  were  last  examined,  the 
directory  of  the  Y.C.  for  1881.  See  if  that  is  the  original  ( handing  same  to  the 
witness)  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  original. 

6  4419.  I  think  vou  have  already  answered  the  question.  Was  J.  J.  Hynes  a 
member  of  the  U.B.‘  or  Y.C.— this  Hynes?— This  is  J.  I.  Hynes,  another  gentleman 

altogether. 
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46.420.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  U.B.  or  Y.C.,  or  not  ? — Do  you  want  me  to  swear 
actually  ? 

46.421.  No,  I  only  want  to  know  what  you  know  ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  yes. 

46.422.  One  other  matter.  Did  you  know  James  O’Donnell,  of  Walnut  Street, 
Chicago  ? — Jem  O’Donnell,  yes,  sir. 

46.423.  Who  was  Jem  O’Donnell.  Your  Lordships  must  trust  me  for  a  moment;  it 
is  in  reference  to  a  document  that  is  at  present  identified,  but  with  regard  to  which  we 
have-  not  been  able  to  prove  before  your  Lordships  the  actual  sender  and  receiver,  who 
was  Jem  O’Donnell  ? — Why,  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine. 

46.424.  Where  did  he  live  ? — He  has  lived,  to  my  knowledge,  for  20  years  in 
Chicago. 

46.425.  Do  you  remember  the  address  ? — I  would  not  give  you  the  number  ;  Walnut 
Street,  Chicago,  on  the  north  side. 

46.426.  I  think  I  may  probably  suggest  to  you  312  ;  do  you  remember  that  was 
the  number  or  not  ? — 1  am  not  sure  of  the  number. 

46.427.  Who  was  James  O’Donnell? — He  has' always  been  a  tried  and  trusty 
member  of  the  Y.C.  and  other  organisations,  and  he  has  also  held  official  positions 
therein. 

46.428.  Just  say  what  official  positions  James  O’Donnell  held  ? — I  know  he  has  been 
on  one  occasion  junior  guardian,  in  fact  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  he  has  been  also  senior  guardian. 

46.429.  Do  you  remember  of  what  camp  ? — If  I  had  the  directory  I  could  give  you 
the  camp. 

46.430.  I  daresay  we  can  trace  it  sufficiently  for  our  purpose  ;  we  can  trace  it  from 
the  directory  ourselves.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Morgan  O’Brien  of  Chicago? — I 
know  the  man. 

46.431.  You  do  not  know  him  in  the  same  way? — I  know  him  as  a  member  of  the 
organisation.  My  personal  acquaintance  was  very  limited  with  him. 

46.432.  Was  Morgan  O’Brien  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood? — Yes. 

46.433.  Do  you  remember  his  address? — It  was  also  the  North-West;  he  keeps  a 
saloon  there. 

46.434.  Do  you  remember  the  street  ? — I  cannot  at  this  moment,  but  I  went  to  his 
saloon  and  found  out  all  I  could,  by  instructions. 

46.435.  Is  there  a  street  called  Jansan  Street  ? — That  is  the  street. 

46.436.  Morgan  O’Briens  place  of  business  was  in  Jansau  Street? — Yes. 

46.437.  Whose  handwriting  is  that  if  you  please ;  I  think  it  is  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  ( handing  letter)  ? — That  is  Mr.  Egans,  I  saw  him  write  it. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  This  is  for  handwriting  purposes. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Surely  all  this  ought  to  have  been  done  in  examination  in  chief  ;  it  is 
extremely  embarrassing, 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  sorry  to  embarrass  my  friend.  As  I  had  not  the 
document  then,  I  could  not  do  it.  I  have  apologised  more  than  once. 

46.438.  Was  this  in  England  or  does  this  come  from  America  ? — It  arrived  yesterday 
from  the  United  States. 

46.439.  That  was  a  letter,  all  of  it  written  by  Egan  in  your  presence,  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan? — Yes,  there  is  an  envelope  with  it.  (The  letter  and 
envelope  iv ere  put  in  and  marked.) 

46.440.  Do  you  happen  to  know  James  O’Donnell’s  handwriting? — I  do  not. 

46.441.  Then  I  gather  you  do  not  know  Morgan  O’Bnen’s  handwriting  from  what 
you  said? — No,  sir. 


Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

46.442.  There  are  just  two  matters  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about.  You  put 
in  this  morning,  in  re-examination,  a  letter  that  had  been  received  by  you  from  Devoy 
in  June  1881  ? — Yes. 

46.443.  That  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  that  you  sent  to  him  ? — It  was. 

46.444.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  sent  him  to  vhich  that  was  an 
answer  ? — I  never  made  a  copy. 

46.445.  Nor  gave  a  copy  to  anybody  ? — To  anybody. 
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46.446.  The  next  matter  I  have  to  ask  is  this;  yon  said  that  Alexander  Sullivan  was 
tried  for  murder? — Yes. 

46.447.  You  know  he  was  acquitted? — Not  on  the  first  trial. 

46.448.  Not  acquitted  for  the  murder? — Not  on  the  first  trial,  he  was  not  acquitted. 

46.449.  He  was  ultimately  acquitted? — Ultimately  acquitted  on  the  second  trial,  and 
I  know  how. 

46.450.  I  put  it  to  you,  you  shall  say  how  ? — Frank  Agnew,  the  district  member  of 
my  district  at  the  time,  was  the^sheriff  of  Cork  County,  in  which  the  City  of  Chicago 
is  situated,  in  whose  charge  the  entire  choice  of  the  panel  of  jurors  is  placed,  and  by 
Frank  Agnew  were  chosen  a  jury  in  which  were  men  belonging  to  our  organisation 
who  were  fixed. 

46.451.  The  whole  jury  you  say  was  packed? — No,  sir,  not  the  whole  jury; 
sufficient. 

46.452.  The  jury  was  packed  in  a  sense  ? — It  was  packed  in  a  sense. 

46.453.  And  when  did  this  take  place,  in  America  ? — It  did,  sir. 

46.454.  When  ? — In  the  city  of  Chicago. 

46.455.  Tell  me  the  date? — It  would  be  1867  or  1868.  _  — - - 

46.456.  Just  give  me  the  date,  if  you  please  ?— Wait  a  momimtWplease ;  yes,  about 
that  time. 

46.457.  In  1867  or  1868? — About  that  period,  yes. 

46.458.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  sheriff  ? — Frank  Agnew. 

46.459.  Is  he  alive  ? — He  is. 

46.460.  And  residing  there  ? — In  Chicago  to-day.  I  am  giving  you  what  I  know 
from  the  inside ;  if  you  want  legal  public  proof  it  cannot  be  given. 

46.461.  We  will  not  discuss  it,  1  am  asking  you  yourself,  your  statement  about  this ; 
was  not  the  defence  to  what  was  done  that  it  was  done  justifiably.  I  do  not  want  to 
enter  into  a  reason  ? — True,  that  was  a  defence. 

46.462.  The  defence  was  that  it  was  justifiable? — Yes. 

46.463.  That  the  shooting  of  the  man  was  justifiable? — That  was  part  of  the 
defence. 

46.464.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  Sullivan  shot  that  man  because  of  an  affront  or 
insulting  conduct  towards  his  wife  ? — He  so  alleged. 

46.465.  That  was  his  defence  ? — That  was,  sir. 

46.466.  And  did  not  the  jury  find  that  it  was  justifiable,  and  acquit  him  on  that 
ground  ? — Eventually  they  did  ;  that  was  the  verdict. 

46.467.  How  many  persons  did  you  say  were  on  that  jury  ? — Twelve. 

46.468.  How  many  of  those  persons  do  you  say  were  of  your  organisation  ? — I  do 
not  say  positively  that  any  of  them  were. 

46.469.  I  thought  you  had  been  suggesting  that  the  jury  was  packed  ? — It  was  by 
Frank  Agnew,  who  was  at  that  time  district  member  of  that  district. 

46.470.  By  placing  upon  it  persons  of  your  organisation  ? — I  do  not  say  actually  of 
our  organisation,  but  persons  favourable  to  the  acquittal  of  Alexander  Sullivan. 

46.471.  I  took  it  you  meant  to  suggest  that  the  jurymen  were  secured  corruptly  to 
be  placed  on  that  jury  for  the  purpose  of  violating  their  duty,  that  is  what  you  meant 
to  suggest? — I  do,  sir,  most  decidedly. 

46.472.  In  connection  with  your  organisation,  you  said  so;  do  you  mean  it? — I  do 
not  say  that  they  were  actually  members  of  the  organisation,  but  they  were  members 
of  the  Irish  party,  and  sympathisers. 

46.473.  Do  you  suggest  that  your  organisation  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — As  an 
organisation,  no  sir. 

46.474.  Do  you  suggest  that  members  of  the  organisation  had  anything  to  do  with 
it  ? — As  friends  and  individuals,  yes. 

46.475.  So  much  for  that.  Now  about  this  charge  of  arson;  you  say  he  was  tried 
for  arson  ? — He  never  was  indicted,  only  on  hearing  which  precedes  an  indictment. 

46.476.  A  preliminary  inquiry? — A  preliminary  inquiry  before  the  magistrate. 

46.477.  And  was  that  charge  dismissed? — That  charge  was  dismissed;  I  know 
how. 

46.478.  Do  you  know  that  John  Devoy  had  to  do  with  bringing  that  charge  against 
him? — My  dear  sir,  he  was  not  in  the  country — I  beg  your  pardon,  he  was  not  in  the 
country  at  thetime — I  did  not  mean  to  be  impertinent. 
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46.479.  I  do  not  say  you  did,  I  am  making  no  complaint  at  all ;  I  want  to  ask,  did 
not  John  Devoy  make  an  attack  upon  him  in  the  newspapers  in  reference  to  that  ? — 
No,  sir ;  John  Devoy  was  in  gaol  at  the  time. 

46.480.  At  the  time  of  the  trial  ? — Yes,  at  the  time  of  the  trial  and  the  preliminary 
heaaing. 

46.481.  In  gaol  where? — Upon  this  side,  sir. 

46.482.  Did  not  John  Devoy  make  an  attack  upon  him  at  some  time  in  the  news¬ 
papers  in  connexion  with  this? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

46.483.  The  only  other  thing  I  have  to  ask  you  is  this ;  have  you  not  seen  or  known 
of  Mr.  Sullivan  after  this  charge  ? — Yes. 

46.484.  After  the  two  acquittals  ? — Yes,  sir. 

46.485.  Being  on  platforms  on  many  occasions  with  men  of  the  highest  position  and 
the  highest  respectability  in  the  United  States  ? — 1  have,  sir. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  no  other  questions. 

( The  Witness.)  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  courtesy  to  me.  I  know  I  have  been 
impertinent,  I  did  not  know  the  rules. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid. )  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  you  at  all. 

( The  Witness.)  I  know  I  have  overstepped  the  bounds;  I  thank  you  exceedingly  for 
the  courtesy  you  have  all  shown  me. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  take,  so  as  to  get  it  in 
order  of  date,  the  “  Nation  ”  extracts  which  bear  upon  the  American  case. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  am  afraid  it  falls  again  upon  me  to  read  some  speeches, 
but  I  have  excised,  I  hope,  everything  which  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  previous 
newspapers,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  read  the  reports  only  which  bear  upon  the  evidence 
of  this  witness  as  much  as  possible. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Can  you  let  us  have  these  the  same  as  you  let  us  have 
“  United  Ireland  ”  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  all  marked. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  They  are  not  quite  perfect.  My  Lords,  there  are  one  or  two 
corrections  in  Major  Le  Caron’s  evidence  which  he  desires  to  make.  I  have  looked 
them  through,  and  if  I  might  have  your  Lordships’  permission,  I  will  point  them  out 
to  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side,  and  they  can  be  agreed  upon,  and  if  not  the 
witness  can  be  recalled.  Probably  your  Lordships  will  think  that  is  not  an  incon¬ 
venient  course  to  adopt. 

(The  President.)  Certainly. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  have  handed  these  extracts  to  my  learned  friend  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy ;  of  course  the  headings  will  not  go  in,  they  were  only  for  the  information  of 
the  gentleman  who  was  collecting  them. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  strike  out  those  headings  which  you 
say  are  not  part  of  the  documents  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  large  letters  of  the  newspaper  headings  are  erased,  and  what 
will  go  on  the  notes  will  be  what  is  read,  because  the  whole  article  has  been  put  in, 
and  my  learned  friends  have  seen  it.  The  first  date  is  the  “Nation”  of  the  19th 
January  1878 : — 

“  After  long  years  of  exile  and  suffering,  the  released  political  prisoners, 
“  Colour-Sergeant  Charles  McCarthy,  Corporal  Thomas  Chambers,  Private  John 
“  Patrick  O’Brien,  and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  set  foot  on  Irish  soil.” 

(The  President.)  That  appears  to  be  a  quotation,  citing  from  the  “  Freeman.” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  it  was  published  in  the  “  Nation.”  We  have  no  right  to  put  in 
the  “  Freeman  ”  of  that  date  at  present,  it  was  published  in  the  “Nation”  in  their 
columns.  What  I  wish  to  put  in  is  this;  it  is  : — 

“  Signed  on  behalf  of  reception  Committee  :  Charles  S.  Parnell,  M.P.  ;  J.  S. 
“  Biggar,  M.P. ;  JohnjO’Sullivan,  John  Dillon,  J.  Taaffe,  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  ; 
“  James  Carey,  kon.  secretary;  Thomas  Brennan,  John  Burns,  Robert  Woodward, 
“  R.  J.  Donnelly,  Daniel  Curley,  Edmund  Hayes,  J.  Brady.” 

There  are  also  the  names  of  the  Committee  at  the  head : — 

Mr.  C.  S.  Parnell,  M.P.,  Major  O’Gorman,  M.P.,  John  O’Connor  Power, 
“  M.P.,  Richard  Power,  M.P.,  Patrick  Egan,  John  Ferguson,  Glasgow,  John  Barry, 
“  Manchester,  John  Dillon,  Thomas  Brennan,  John  Burns,  Robert  Woodward. 
“  R.  J.  Donnelly,  Morestack,  Edward  Hayes,  &c.” 
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•  I  do  not  care  about  tbe  next.  The  next  is  March  30th.  I  have  no  right  to  say 
■why  I  read  these,  but  while  I  do  read  particular  portions  it  may  show  my  friends  for 
what  purpose  I  put  them  in.  “  The  Skirmishing  Fund  in  Court,”  that  appears  in  the 
“  Nation  ”  as  having  been  taken  from  tho  “  Boston  Pilot.”  The  “  Boston  Pilot  ”  to 
hand  this  week  contains  the  following  : — 

“  The  recent  transfer  to  Ireland  for  interment  of  the  remains  of  the  late 
“  Colonel  John  O’Mahony  has  given  rise  to  a  rather  singular  litigation.  Mr. 
“  Dennis  D.  Mulcahy  says  that  succeeding  Col.  O’Mahony’s  death  he  was  engaged 
“  by  O’Donovan  Rossa  to  convey  Col.  O’Mahony’s  remains  to  Ireland,  and 
“  superintend  there  his  interment ;  that  the  stipulation  was  that  he  should  be 
“  paid  from  the  so-called  Patriotic  Skirmishing  Fund  $1,000;  that  of  this  sum 
“  $300  was  advanced  to  him ;  that  subsequently  there  was  paid  to  him  $237  ; 

and  that  $463  is  still  due  to  him.  For  this  balance  claimed  to  be  owing  him  he 
“  has  instituted  legal  proceedings.  His  first  step  was  an  applicaiton  on  Saturday 
“  last  to  Judge  Lawrence  in  New  York  Supreme  Court  Chambers  for  an  injunc- 
“  tion  restraining  the  parties  sued  from  placing  the  funds  in  their  hands  outside 
“  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  parties  against  whom  the  suit  is  brought 
“  are  Jeremiah  O’Donovan  Rossa,  Thomas  C.  Luby,  Thomas  F.  Burke,  John  J. 
“  Breslin,  John  Dewey,  W.  Carroll,  and  James  Reynolds.  He  states  in  his 
“  petition  for  the  injunction  that  since  March  1876,  various  people  who  have 
“  a  desire  to  advance  liberty  in  Ireland  and  honour  Irish  patriots  have  volunt  arily 
“  given  to  J.  O’Donovan  Rossa  over  $23,000,  known  as  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  to 
“  be  used  by  Rossa  at  his  sole  discretion  for  the  advancement  of  liberty  in 
“  Ireland  and  the  hoDouring  of  Irish  patriots,  and  to  keep  alive  and  in  active 
“  operation  the  party  which  favours  Irish  liberty.  In  another  clause  in  the 
“  petition  he  states  that  the  reason  for  removing  to  Ireland  the  body  of 
“  Col.  O’Mahony  for  burial  because  of  its  being  well  known  that  the  remains  of 
“  the  patriot  would  arouse  the  feelings  of  patriotism  in  ardent  people.  One 
“  funeral  cortege  would  be  exceedingly  large,  and  the  oration  would  abound  with 
“  words  of  patriotism  tending  to  advance  the  course  of  liberty  as  well  as  a  eulogy 
“  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Mahony.  Further  on  he  states  that  at  the  time  of 
“  making  the  agreement  with  him  Rossa  was  wholly  irresponsible,  and  is  so  still. 
“  He  further  alleges  that  one  of  the  defendants  resides  in  Philadelphia,  and 
“  another  in  New  Haven,  and  that  for  this  reason  there  is  danger  that  the  fund 
“  may  be  taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  He  also  states  that 
“  according  to  his  information  the  fund  comprises  mainly  United  States  bonds, 
“  the  remainder  being  on  deposit  in  a  savings  bank. 

“  Judge  Lorremore  after  examining  the  papers  disposes  of  the  application  by 
“  the  following  terse  endorsement;  ‘I  do  not  see  any  ground  for  granting  the 
“  ‘  injunction  applied  for.” 

(Mr.  Reed.)  This  is  not  evidence  of  the  fact,  I  suppose.  If  it  is  so  to  be  used  as 
evidence  of  the  fact,  one  ought  to  come  to  a  little  understanding  about  these  news¬ 
papers.  This  is  a  statement  of  the  Boston  “  Pilot,”  transferred  to  the  “  Nation,”  and 
printed  in  the  “  Nation,”  of  something  purporting  to  have  happened  in  America.  If 
statements  in  pleadings  or  in  court  in  America  are  treated  as  in  any  way  evidence  of 
the  fact  supposed  to  be  stated  in  the  pleadings,  of  course  it  would  be  admissible,  and 
in  that  sense  I  suggest  this  is  rather  wide  of  the  mark. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  As  my  friend  says  that,  1  prefer  telling  him  for  what  purpose  we 
wish  this  evidence.  In  the  first  place  it  is  clearly  admissible,  because  it  is  published 
by  T.  D.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  gentleman  whom  this  inquiry  refers  to,  but  my  principal 
object  is  this — by  this  course  to  show  that  skirmishing  fund  money  for  particular 
objects  was  borrowed  by  Mr.  Davitt  and  applied  to  the  funds  of  the  League. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Borrowed. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Borrowed — I  said  borrowed.  I  am  showing  that  accounts  of  it  were 
published  in  the  public  papers,  that  it  was  known  what  the  skirmishing  fund  was  and 
for  what  object  it  was  used. 

(The  President.)  At  all  events  it  is  admiss  ble  in  evidence,  and  we  reserve  the  other 
question. 

Then  my  Lord,  the  next  is  very  brief,  it  is  the  10th  August  1878,  it  is  a  testimonial 
to  Robert  Kelly,  ex-political  prisoner,  I  think  that  is  the  man  who  shot  Head  Constable 
Talbot. 
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“  A  meeting  of  the  committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  testi- 
“  monial  to  the  released  political  prisoner  Robert  Kelly  was  held  in  the  Mechanics 
“  Institute  on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  John  Burns  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  Brennan 
“  was  requested  to  act  as  honorary  secretary  and  Mr.  James  Carey  as  treasurer. 
“  The  following  address  was  submitted  and  adopted.  ‘  Fellow  countrymen.  After 
“  ‘  seven  years  penal  servitude,  seven  years  of  barbarous  torture,  Robert  Kelly  has 
“  ‘  been  released  from  the  dungeons  of  England.  He  has  borne  the  sufferings  of 
“  £  his  imprisonment  with  an  heroic  fortitude.’  It  is  needless  to  remind  you  of 
“  the  charge  which  sent  Robert  Kelly  to  a  convict’s  cell,  or  of  the  sentence  so  dis- 
“  proportional  to  the  nature  of  that  charge,  these  facts  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen.  It  is  now  your  privilege  and  your  duty  to  come  forward 
“  and  rescue  this  brave  man  from  penury.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  the  Irish  people 
“  that  whilst  they  paregyrize  dead  heroes  they  neglect  living  worth. 

“  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

“  James  Carey,  Treasurer, 

“  Thomas  Brennan,  Hon.  Sec.” 

{The  President.)  What  is  this  note  at  the  bottom  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That,  my  Lord,  is  a  memorandum  of  the  collator,  mark  through  it 
if  your  Lordship  pleases.  I  now  pass  over  one,  and  I  come  to  October  19,  1873.  ° 

The  released  prisoners  in  New  Tork.  Condemned  Meledy  interviewed.” 

The  object  of  this  is  to  bring  in  Condon  and  Meledy’s  names. 

Then  in  the  second  paragraph  you  will  find  : — 

“  Mr-  Thomas  Clarke  Luby  rose,  and  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks  informed 
the  ex-prisoners  that  the  duty  of  formally  welcoming  them  to  America  had 
“  been  assigned  to  him,  and  then  read  the  following  address  of  welcome.” 

Then  there  follows  the  address  of  welcome  : — 

“  Edward  O’Meagher,  Condon,  and  Patrick  Meledy,  comrades.  On  behalf  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists  of  New  York  we  congratulate  you  on  your  release  from 
“  British  prisons,  and  offer  you  a  fraternal  welcome  to  the  United  States.  You 
■  were  tried  and  convicted  in  a  British  court  for  participation  in  a  movement  for 
the  liberation  of  our  native  land — a  movement  in  which  we  are  proud  to  have 
borne  a  part,  and  which  to-day  is  possessed  of  a  more  vigorous  vitality  than 
when  the  three  confessors  of  our  political  faith  gave  up  their  lives  for  ireland 
on  the  Manchester  scaffold.  On  behalf  of  the  reception  committee,  J.  O’Dono¬ 
van  Rossa,  John  Devoy,  Major  James  Haggerty,  Captain  John  M’Clure,  John 
J.  Breslin,  Colonel  R.  O’S.  Burke,  Thomas  F.  Bourke,  Lawrence  G.  Gouldino- 
“  Thomas  Clarke  Luby.”  .  e’ 

Condon,  in  reply,  said ; — 

“  I  will  only  add  that  my  principles  have  undergone  no  change,  and  I  will 
continue  as  in  the  past  to  work  for  the  freedom  of  my  native  land,  and  to 
“  believe  in  its  ultimate  triumph.” 

If  your  Lordship  will  take  the  next  away  altogether,  that  is  from  the  “  Irish 

World.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  that  is  all  right ;  it  is  in  this  copy  of  what  is  in  the 

“Nation.” 

(Sir  H  James.)  At  any  rate  we  have  got  the  “  Nation  ”  referring  to  it.  It  is  in  the 
!*  lri^  World.”  It  is  referred  to  in  the  “  Nation,”  but  I  have  not  got  the  reference  to 
it.  1  hen,  my  Lord,  in  the  “  Nation  ”  of  the  16th  November  1878  ;  that  is  the  same  print 
we  had  before  ^ 

Released  Political  Prisoners’  Fund. 

‘‘A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Released  Political  Prisoners’  Fund  was 
Si?-0n  Tuesday  at  the  committee  rooms,  40,  Lower  Sackville  Street,  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan  in  the  chair.  Out  of  the  sum  of  42/.  17s.  4 d.  in  hand,  20/.  was  voted 
“  t0  Messrs  Clancy  and  Ahern e  lately  released ;  and  the  hon.  secretaries  were 
instructed  to  remit  them  the  amount.  The  hon.  secretaries  were  further  in¬ 
structed  to  forward  the  amount  voted  at  last  meeting  for  Messrs.  O’Mearn 
Condon,  and  Meledy  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  •  New  York  Irish  World.’’ 
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“  The  following  appeal  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

“  Committee  Rooms,  40,  Lower  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

“  12th  November  1878. 

“  The  committee  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  to  make  a 
“  suitable  presentation  to  the  released  political  prisoners  respectfully  make  their 
“  final  appeal  to  their  generous  countrymen  on  behalf  of  Messrs  Clancy  and 
“  Aherne,  who  have  been  recently  liberated,  and  also  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  O’Kelly 
“  and  O’Connor  whose  liberation  is  daily  expected.  The  committee  desire,  in  the 
“  first  place,  to  return  their  warmest  thanks  to  those  patriotic  subscribers  who 
“  responded  so  promptly  and  liberally  to  their  previous  appeal.  All  Irishmen 
“  must  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  very  soon  the  last  of  the  political  prisoners 
“  will  be  restored  to  freedom.  There  are  only  two  men  still  confined  for  offences 
“  arising  out  of  insurrectionary  movements,  and  the  committee  have  the  strongest 
“  grounds  for  hoping  and  believing  that  these  two  will  soon  be  free.  The  funds 
“  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  are  entirely  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  make 
“  adequate  provision  for  Messrs.  O'Kelly  and  O’Connor,  and  they  therefore  appeal 
“  once  more  to  the  kindly  feelings  and  the  warm  patriotism  of  Irishmen  and 
“  Irishwomen  to  aid  them  now,  to  complete  satisfactorily  the  duty  which  they 
“  undertook  to  perform.” 

Then  the  appeal  is  signed  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Parnell,  J.  Dillon,  J.  Burns,  treasurers ; 
P.  Egan,  and  R.  J.  Donnelly,  honorary  secretaries. 

Now,  my  Lord,  we  come  to  another  point,  which  I  call  a  new  departure,  not  that  of 
1881,  but  the  new  departure  of  1878.  It  is  a  leading  article  headed : — 

“  The  Alleged  Fenian  Proposals.  The  reports  which  we  publish  in  our  present 
“  number  of  certain  interviews  had  with  Fenian  leaders  in  New  York,  and  of  pro- 
“  posals  said  to  have  been  telegraphed  on  behalf  of  the  Fenian  party  to  persons  in 
“  Ireland  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends,  are  matters  of 
“  considerable  interest  and  no  small  degree  of  importance.  It  is,  in  our  opinion, 
“  a  positive  gain  to  Irish  patriotism  to  have  the  leaders  of  the  Fenian  party 
“  making  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  a  mere  conspiracy  will  never 
“  accomplish  the  liberation  of  Ireland.  That  there  is  no  use  in  attempting 
“  insurrections  which  England  could  put  down  in  a  week,  and  that  at  least  one  of 
“  the  ways  by  which  the  advent  of  Irish  freedom  can  be  hastened  is  by  patriots 
“  of  all  classes  combining  to  nationalise  the  whole  public  life  of  the  country. 
“  These  are  sound  ideas,  and  present  a  very  happy  contrast  to  some  of  the  notions 
“  favoured  and  promulgated  by  the  Fenian  party  in  Ireland  in  times  not  very 
“  remote.  The  Fenian  leaders  who  have  had  the  moral  courage  to  review  their 
“  position,  and  propose  to  themselves  new  modes  of  action  conformable  to  the 
“  actual  facts  and  circumstances  of  this  country,  deserve  great  credit  for  the  step 
“  they  have  taken  ;  and  any  suggestions  emanating  from  them,  and  directed 
“  towards  any  form  of  national  action,  which  Irishmen  in  Ireland  can  legally  take, 
“  are  entitled  to  full  and  fair  consideration.  Some  of  the  proposals  which  at 
“  present  stand  in  their  name,  those  which  are  said  to  have  been  cabled  from 
“  America,  do  not  strike  us  as  being  of  a  pract.cal  nature,  but  it  is  something  in 
“  the  course  of  Irish  politics  to  have  arrived  at  this  po.nt;  but  even  if  Fenians 
“  and  Home  Rulers  cannot  quite  agree  as  to  the  lines  upon  which  an  open  and 
“  legal  struggle  for  Irish  self-government  should  proceed,  they  can  at  all  events 
“  respect  each  other’s  motives,  cast  away  those  feelings  of  bitter  enmity,  which, 
“  fostered  by  some  bad  advisers,  have  too  often  produced  disgraceful  scenes,  and 
“  work  in  friendly  accord  together  for  at  least  some  portions  of  the  National 
“  programme.  The  whole  subject  is  full  of  interest  for  everyone  having  the 
“  welfare  of  Ireland  at  heart,  and  we  propose  to  return  to  it  in  another  number.” 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  about  the  next,  which  is  the  16th  November.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  carries  it  any  further.  Now,  my  Lords,  on  the  next  page  of  the  16th 
November  there  is  a  date  the  27th  October.  I  pass  ov«r  the  one  headed  “  A  New 
«  Departure,  a  Fenian  offer  to  Mr.  Parnell,”  and  I  will  now  read  this  which  is  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  from  an  article  in  the  “  New  York  Herald,”  headed  “  The  Irish  New 
Departure.” 

“  The  Home  Rule  Conference  in  Dublin,  the  result  of  which  was  chron.cled 
“  in  the  special  cable  despatch  from  that  city  published  in  the  ‘  Herald  ’  of 
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“  Thursday,  together  with  the  action  taken  thereon  by  the  Irish  Nationalists  of 
“  the  United  States  as  reported  in  Friday’s  ‘  Herald,’  is  the  subject  of  much 
“  comment  among  the  Irish  population,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  next  few  weeks 
“  will  see  a  veritable  new  departure  in  Irish  national  politics.  The  change,  it  is 
“  said  by  those  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  will  take  the  shape  of  a  com- 
“  bination  between  the  advocates  of  physical  force  and  those  who  believe  in 
“  constitutional  agitation,  such  as  will  leave  the  former  free  to  prepare  for  active 
“  work,  while  in  the  meantime  giving  a  reasonable  support  to  a  dignified  and 
“  manly  demand  for  self-government  on  the  part  of  the  Constitutionalists.  It 
“  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time  by  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  extreme  Nationalist 
“  leaders  that  a  mere  conspiracy  would  never  achieve  their  ends,  and  that  a 
“  public  policy  was  necessary  so  that  the  voice  of  the  majority  might  prevail  in 
“  Ireland,  and  a  real  public  opinion  be  developed  in  the  country.  They  claim 
“  that  the  separatist  party  is  in  the  immense  majority,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
“  policy  of  abstention  from  public  life  and  the  avoidance  of  constitutional  agita- 
“  tion  which  gives  the  apparent  majority  to  those  who  favour  connexion  w.tb 
“  England  in  any  form.” 

“  Lines  of  New  Departure. 

“  A  new  departure  is  necessary,  said  a  prominent  Nationalist  to  a  ‘Herald 
“  reporter,  yesterday,  if  we  are  ever  to  be  properly  understood  by  the  world,  and 
“  especially  by  that  portion  of  it  which  is  inimical  to  England.  We  must  secure 
“  the  control  of  the  public  voice  of  the  country,  by  electing  men  to  Parliament, 
“  and  to  the  local  municipal  bodies,  who  will  not  misrepresent  us.  We  have 
“  never  been  properly  represented,  simply  because  since  the  passage  of  the  Ballot 
“  Act — for  before  that  it  was  impossible — we  have  abstained  from  interference 
“  in  elections,  except  on  particular  occasions,  such  as  the  elections  of  O’Donovan 
“  Rossa  and  John  Mitchel  for  Tipperary,  and,  in  these  instances,  we  demonstrated 
“  what  we  could  do.  Now,  Ireland  can  never  be  freed  through  the  British  Parlia- 
“  ment,  or  by  constitutional  agitation  in  any  form  ;  but  constitutional  agitation 
“  is  one  means  of  advancing  our  cause,  and  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  it.  The 
“  world  judges  us — and  above  all,  England’s  enemies  judge  us — by  our  public 
“  representatives,  and  in  the  times  that  are  coming  we  cannot  afford  to  be  mis- 
“  represented  any  longer.  There  is  no  use  sending  men  to  the  British  Parliament 
“  to  beg,  but  we  can  send  men  there  to  protest  before  the  world  against  England’s 
“  right  to  govern  Ireland,  and  when  all  is  ripe,  we  can  command  our  represen- 
“  tatives  to  withdraw  from  the  British  Parliament,  and  meet  in  Ireland  as  an 
“  Irish  Legislature.  It  is  only  through  such  means  that  the  whole  Irish  race  the 
“  world  over  can  be  aroused  and  their  active  sympathy  enlisted ;  and  when  that 
“  occurs  I  claim  that  the  work  is  half  done,  and  we  can  wait  patiently  for  the 
“  result. 

“  ‘  Do  the  Irish  Nationalists  intend  to  abandon  their  physical  force  theories, 
“  ‘  and  mainly  depend  on  constitutional  agitation  ?  ’  asked  the  ‘  Herald  ’  reporter. 

“  ‘  Not  by  any  means.  We  simply  don’t  believe  in  little  insurrections  that 
“  ‘  England  can  crush  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  We  propose  that  in  the  event  of 
“  ‘  war  Ireland  shall  keep  quiet,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  simply  formulate  her 
“  ‘  just  demands  ;  that  the  organised  Nationalists  outside  of  Ireland  shall  actively 
“  ‘  assist  England’s  enemies,  and  hurt  her  whenever  and  wherever  they  can.  TheV 
“  ‘  can  do  this  to  an  extent  that  is  little  thought  of  now.  This  is  our  programme 
“  ‘  — peace  at  home,  active  aggression  against  England  wherever  a  blow  can  be 
“  ‘  delivered  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  just  now,  and  there 
“  ‘  is  no  use  in  asking  me  any  more  about  it,’ 


“  Conditions  of  Union. 

“  ‘  To  what  extent  do  you  and  your  friends  propose  to  support  the  active 
“  *  section  of  the  Home  Rulers  led  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? ' 

“  ‘  We  won’t  support  them  at  all  except  they  give  up  their  sham  “  federal  ” 
“  ‘  programme,  and  exclude  sectarianism  from  their  policy.  We  don’t  propose. 
“  ‘  for  instance,  to  turn  over  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  exclusively  to 
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“  ‘  tlie  Catliolic  Hierarchy,  many  of  whom  are  the  bitterest  enemies  of  an  Irish 
“  ‘  independent  nationality.  We  want  a  sound  national  education  for  all  creeds 
“  ‘  and  classes,  and  we  want  to  leave  the  Pope  to  settle  his  political  differences 
“  ‘  with  Italy  without  our  interference.  However,  on  these  points  we  shall  be 
“  ‘  satisfied  to  support  men  who  differ  from  us,  if  their  theories  are  left  out  of  the 
“  ‘  platform  which  binds  the  party  together,  provided  they  agree  with  us  on 
“  ‘  essential  points.  There  are  more  pressing  questi  ns  to  be  settle!  than  the 
“  ‘  education  question.  The  land  question  is  the  vital  one  in  Ireland  and  demands 
“  ‘  immediate  attention.’  ” 

Then  it  goes  on  to  the  education  question,  which  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  read, 
and  the  next  paragraph  is — 

“  ‘  Have  you  seen  the  copy  of  the  cable  despatch  sent  to  Dublin  and  published 
“  ‘  in  Friday’s  Herald  ?  ’  ” 

“  ‘  Certainly.  The  conditions  therein  named  are  the  only  ones  on  which  the 
“  ‘  advanced  Nationalists  here  will  support  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends.  They 
“  ‘  are  very  reasonable,  and  I  think  they  will  be  accepted.  We  consider  that  if 
“  ‘  Parnell  and  his  friends  accept  these  terms,  a  new  era  dawns  for  the  Irish 
“  4  National  party,  and  that  the  next  election  will  give  us  some  fifty  earnest 
44  ‘  representatives,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  more,  who  will  vote  with  them  to  keep 
“  ‘  their  seats. 

[“  ‘  In  any  case,  Butt’s  leadership  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  his  mongrel 
“  ‘  federal  scheme  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  If  Parnell  does  not  accept  we-  can 
“  4  do  without  him,  but  not  so  well.  He  is  a  very  good  man  and  means  well  to 
“  4  Ireland.  All  of  us  respect  him,  but  have  no  faith  in  O’DonnelL’  ”* 

44  What  are  the  prospects  of  the  Irish  national  party  ?  ’  ” 

44  It  is  now  a  thoroughly  united  party  the  world  over,  and  a  union  such  as  we 
44  propose  with  the  advanced  Home  Rulers  would  enable  us  to  accomplish  much. 
44  If  it  is  effected,  look  out  for  stirring  times.’  ” 

44  4  Is  Mr.  Stevens  still  at  the  head  of  the  movement  ?  ’  ” 

44  Not  at  all.  He  has  never  been  at  the  head  of  even  a  respectable  section  of 
44  4  it  since  1866,  and  his  day  has  gone  for  ever.  Those  who  claim  to  support  him 
44  4  amount  to  nothing  either  here  or  in  Ireland.  The  Fenian  Brotherhood  was 
4  4  4  practically  dead  years  ago,  and  gave  its  last  gasp  with  the  death  of  John 
44  4  O'Mahony.  It  is  not  worth  even  the  few  words  I  have  wasted  upon  it,  but 
4  4  4  some  newspapers  will  insist  on  resuscitating  its  ghost.’  ” 

Mr.  Luby  not  a  Stephens  Man. 

44  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  formerly  editor  of  the  Dublin  Irish  People,  and 
44  author  of  several  Irish  historical  works,  was  next  visited.  Mr.  Luby  said  he 
44  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Parnell  personally,  and  hoped  to  see  his  opinions 
44  ripen  in  time,  but  he  never  had  any  faith  in  Mr.  Butt’s  so-called  federal  scheme. 
44  He  had  considerable  reserve  in  favouring  any  connexion  with  parliamentary 
“  politics,  but  thought  that  on  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Nationalists,  if  the 
44  Parnell  wing  of  the  Home  Rulers  would  give  guarantees,  it  would  be  safe  to 
44  come  to  an  understanding.  I  believe  with  other  Nationalist,  said  Mr.  Luby, 
44  that  a  mere  conspiracy  will  never  accomplish  our  work.  We  must  create  a 
“  sound  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  and  we  can’t  afford  to  be  misrepresented.  It 
44  would  be  an  immense  gain  if  we  could  control  the  parliamentary  representation, 
44  and  the  local  public  bodies,  but  we  should  exact  guarantees.  With  our 
44  experience  of  parliamentary  agitation  we  should  be  very  careful  in  dealing 
44  with  it.” 

44  Some  of  your  Nationalist  friends,  Mr.  Luby,  have  an  idea  that  if  a  majority 
44  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  were  secured,  and  the  country  were  otherwise 
44  ready,  they  could  meet  in  Ireland  and  declare  themselves  an  Irish  Legislature, 
44  the  Nationalists  making  that  declaration  the  signal  for  a  war  of  independence. 
44  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  such  a  policy  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  If  such  a  state  of  things  could  be  brought  about,  especially  if 
44  England  were  engaged  in  war,  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  the  best 
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“  means  of  enlisting  the  active  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  whole  Irish 
“  race.  It  would  also  give  us  a  standing  before  the  world  that  a  mere  insur- 
“  rection  would  never  give  us.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Which  copy  of  the  “Nation  ”  do  you  say  that  is  in? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  gave  it  you  just  now,  the  16th  November. 

•James  Stephens  not  tiie  Leader. 

“Are  you  in  favour  of  placing  James  Stephens  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
“  National  movement,  as  has  been  recently  reported?  ” 

“  I  don't  like  to  say  anything  about  James  Stephens.  Personally,  I  feel  very 
“  kindly  towards  him  but  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  movement  to 
“  restore  him  to  the  leadership.  I  am  not  now  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Brother- 
“  hood,  if  such  a  body  exists.  So  long  as  John  O  Mahony  was  alive,  I  believed 
“  in  supporting  him,  but  since  his  death  I  have  not  acted  with  the  Fenian  Brother- 
“  hood.  I  am  in  perfect  accord  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  national  movement, 
“  and  have  no  desire  to  dictate  to  the  men  in  Ireland.  They  have  a  perfect  right 
“  to  choose  their  own  leaders  as  we  here  have,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  best  way 
“  to  secure  a  union  is  to  have  the  movement  all  over  the  world  managed  by  a 
“  joint  council  with  representatives  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  [Mr. 
“  O’Mahony  thought  it  was  better  that  Mr.  Stephens  should  be  re-called  and  I  did 
“  not  oppose  it.  It  is  not  true  that  I  ever  signed  any  document  re-calling  Mr. 
“  Stephens.  A  document  was  brought  to  me  for  signature  by  a  gentleman  I 
“  have  great  respect  for,  but  I  declined  to  sign  it,  and  I  will  not  sign  any  such 
“  document.  I  am  friendly  to  Mr.  Stephens,  personally,  but  I  have  nothing  to 
'  “  do  with  any  effort  that  may  be  on  foot  to  restore  him  to  the  leadership.]”* 

Then  Mr.  John  Breslin,  the  rescuer  of  the  Australian  prisoners,  was  called  upon  for 
the  purpose  of  his  views,  and  then  Mr.  Breslin’s  views  are  given. 

“  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  propositions  forwarded  to  Mr.  Parnell  by  cable, 
“  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  Ireland  from  being  misrepresented  before 
“  the  world  by  men  who  claim  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  country.  I  would 
“  like  to  see  a  union  effected  between  the  advanced  Nationalists  and  the  more 
“  earnest  of  the  Home  Rulers  for  this  purpose,  and  I  consider  it  is  only  by  such  a 
“  union  we  could  defeat  those  who  now  misrepresent  Ireland.  I  have  the  utmost 
“  confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  honesty  of  purpose,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  proposed 
“  union  effected.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  Irish  Nationalists  here  should 
“  not  relax  their  preparations  for  active  work  for  one  moment,  for  it  is  by  active 
“  aggressive  work  alone  we  can  ultimately  succeed.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  iu  the  centre  of  the  next  paragraph  there  is  this : — 

“  Mr.  Stephens,  he  said,  had  been  recently  given  a  last  chance  of  uniting 
“  with  the  organised  national  party  on  very  reasonable  terms,  but  he  had  flung 
“  it  away,  and  proposed  such  extravagant  conditions  as  no  sane  man  would  think 
“  of  accepting.  They  were  rejected,  and  no  further  time  would  be  wasted  on 
“  Mr.  Stephens  or  his  few  admirers,  who  imagine  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  depends 
“  on  one  man.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  a  soldier  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  That  may  be  taken  as  read  : — 

“  A  prominent  military  man.  The  name  in  the  note  is  for  the  collector  and 
“  is  to  be  struck  out.  He  said :  ‘  I  am  in  perfect  accord  with  the  present  leaders 
“  ‘  of  the  movement,  and  some  time  ago  severed  my  connexion  with  the  Fenian 
“  ‘  Brotherhood,  mainly  on  occount  of  its  action  regarding  Stephens.  It  is  now 
“  ‘  practically  dead  and  cannot  be  revised.’  ” 

“  Bourke  repudiates  the  Repudiators. 

“  Thomas  F.  Bourke  denied  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  that  he  had 
“  anything  to  do  with  recalling  Stephens.  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
“  posed  alliance  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  active  section  of  the  Home  Rulers,  and 
“  think  much  good  can  be  accomplished  by  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  now, 
“  as  I  have  ever  believed,  that  nothing  but  force  can  ever  free  Ireland.  Btfore 
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“  that  day  comes,  however,  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
“  sheer  folly  to  throw  away  whatever  chance  of  doing  good  may  be  offered  by 
“  constitutional  action.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  next  page ;  Mr.  O’Donovan  Rossa  says  he  wants  more  union 
and  immediate  work.  He  says — 

“  He  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  present  leaders  of  the  movement,  but  wants 
“  to  see  ‘  some  work  done  at  once.’  ‘  We  shall  all  be  dead  before  long,’  he  said, 
“  ‘  and  I  want  to  see  something  done  that  will  hurt  England  before  we  go.  I 
“  ‘  don’t  believe  in  keeping  alive  disunion,  but  I  want  to  see  those  at  the  head  of 
%  ‘  the  movement  do  some  work.  I  want  to  see  them  hurt  England  and  make 
“  ‘  her  feel  that  Irish  vengeance  is  something  to  be  feared.’ 

“  Condon  was  interviewed,  but  only  said  that  all  his  old  friends  were  opposed 
“  to  Stephens. 


t%  Lively  Times  promised. 

“  Several  other  prominent  Irish  Nationalists  were  also  visited,  but  the  opinions 
“  expressed  were  the  same  in  substance  as  those  given  above.  The  ‘  Herald  ’ 
“  reporter  found  everywhere  a  desire  to  unite  with  the  advanced  Home  Rulers 
“  if  they  would  discard  Mr.  Butt’s  federal  programme,  act  together  on  all  ques- 
“  tions,  and  grapple  with  the  land  question  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner. 
“  The  feeling  against  Irish  landlordism  the  reporter  found  to  be  very  intense,  and 
“  a  desire  almost  universally  expressed  that  the  whole  system  should  be  swept 
“  away ;  at  the  same  time  that  much  was  said  in  praise  of  certain  individual 
“  members  of  the  class. 

‘f  Fenianism,  as  people  will  persist  in  calling  the  extreme  form  of  Irish 
“  nationality,  seems  really  to  be  about  to  take  a  ‘  new  departure  ’  and  to  be 
“  destined  to  play  a  more  active  part  in  the  public  life  of  Ireland  than  at  any 
“  previous  time.  The  reporter  was  assured  that  lively  times  are  ahead  in  both 
“  England  and  Ireland,  which  will  act  as  a  strong  stimulant  on  the  Irish  move- 
“  ment  in  America,  and  create  no  small  excitement.  The  belief  in  mere  isolated 
“  insurrectionary  movements  seems  to  have  died  out,  and  to  be  replaced  by  a 
“  determination  to  obtain  such  a  public  standing  in  Ireland  as  will  attract  the 
“  attention  of  the  world  and  secure  alliances  with  England’s  enemies.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  All  these  things  are  original  masters. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  ought  now  to  read  in  the  same  paper,  but  the  page  preceding 
that — the  conditions  upon  which  the  supposed  new  departure  are  to  be  based. 

(Sir  ff.  James.)  It  is  also  the  16th  of  November. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  conditions  formulated  are : — 

“  The  Nationalists  here  will  support  you  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

“  First.  Abandonment  of  the  federal  demand  and  substitution  of  a  general 
declaration  in  favour  of  self-government. 

“  Second.  Vigorous  agitation  of  the  land  question  on  the  basis  of  a  peasant 
‘‘  proprietary  while  accepting  concessions  tending  to  abolish  arbitrary  eviction. 

“  Third.  Exclusion  of  all  sectarian  issues  from  the  platform. 

“  Fourth.  Irish  members  to  vote  together  on  all  Imperial  and  home  questions, 
“  adopt  an  aggressive  policy,  and  energetically  resist  coercive  legislation. 

“  Fifth.  Advocacy  of  all  struggling  nationalities  in  the  British  Empire  and 
“  elsewhere.’’ 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  want  to  read  it  now,  but  sometime  it  will  have 
to  be  read.  Your  Lordships  will  kindly  take  a  note  of  that.  In  the  same  paper,  the 
16th  of  November,  there  is  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  and  another  letter  from 
Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  They  are  not,  of  course,  in  the  extracts  my  learned  friend 
has  furnished.  I  do  not  read  it  at  this  moment,  because,  not  having  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reading  it  before,  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  it  will  be  necessary  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  with. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  must  go  now  to  the  16th  November  1878,  which  is 
subsequent  to  what  I  have  read. 
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[  The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows :] — 

“  ‘  Nation,’  16  November  1878. 

“  In  tbe  New  York  Theatre,  Brooklyn,  on  the  13th  ult.,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt 
“  delivered  a  lecture  on  ‘  Ireland  in  Parliament  from  a  Nationalist’s  Point  of  View.’ 

“  The  Hon.  W.  E.  Robinson  presided,  and  amongst  others  present  were  Mr. 

“  Meledy  and  Mr.  Devoy,  ex-political  prisoners.  The  following  is  an  extract 
“  from  Mr.  Davitt’s  address,  as  reported  by  the  Irish- American : — 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“  Heretofore  the  National  party  has  held  aloof  from  the  parliamentary 
“  question,  because  of  the  treachery  of  the  men  who  misrepresented  Ireland. 

“  Those  men  have  given  a  wrong  impression  of  the  Irish  question  to  the  world. 
“  They  have  given  the  impression  abroad  that  all  that  Ireland  wanted  was  a  fair 
“  federal  union  with  the  British  Empire — a  thing  that  the  Irish  people  will  never 
“  willingly  consent  to.  Not  one  of  the  103  representatives  in  Parliament  from 
«  Ireland,  ever  hints  that  he  represents  a  people  who  desire  a  separate  national 
“  existence. 

****** 

“  Then  tbere  is  another  section,  composed  of  the  honest  men,  who  are  repre- 
“  sented  by  Mr.  Parnell.  They  are  known  as  the  ‘  Obstructionist  party,’  and  are 
“  composed  of  young  and  talented  Irishmen,  who  are  possessed  of  courage  and  per- 
“  sistency,  and  do  what  they  can  to  assist  Ireland.  The  speaker  reviewed  still 
“  further  the  character  of  the  men  who  represent  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
“  He  did  not  find  in  any  one  of  them  a  man  who  fitly  represented  the  Irish  people, 
“  unless  it  was  Mr.  Parnell,  whose  popularity  shows  that  he  does  represent  the 
“  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  Home  Rule  party  does  not  Represent  the  Irish 
«  popular  feeling.  The  aim  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Power, 
«  the  member  for  Mayo,  when  in  this  country,  was  an  effort  to  place  Ireland  in 
“  the  same  relation  to  the  British  Empire  that  the  State  of  New  York  bears  to 
“  the  Union.  It  is  a  scheme  that  the  Irish  people  will  not  tolerate,  and  they  have 
“  thrown  the  platform  and  the  party  aside,  and  it  exists  only  in  name.” 

“  Mr.  John  Devoy  spoke  after  Mr.  Davitt.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Again  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that  speech  we  shall  have  to  call 
attention  to,  I  think. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  In  Devoy’s  speech? 

(Mr.  Lockwood  A  Yes. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  take  it  the  whole  of  this  is  in  if  we  desire  it. 

(The  President.)  Where  have  you  got  it  ?  In  what  form  have  you  it  before  you, 

Mr.  Lockwood? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  got  the  “Nation”  newspaper,  and  I  find  there  is  a  long 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Read  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood  )  No  ;  if  I  read  any,  I  must  read  the  whole  of  the  speech.  I  am  not 
able  to  make  the  necessary  selection  at  the  time.  It  is  a  thing  I  have  not  seen  five 
minutes  ago.  You  deliberately  take  out  of  this  paper  bits  you  think  you  can  establish 
in  your  favour. 

(Sir  M.  James.)  I  hope  my  friend  will  not  make  an  Irish  grievance  upon  this  point. 
He  speaks  as  if  there  were  something  wrong.  My  fr.end  can  put  in  any  he  likes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  friend  speaks  of  making  an  Irish  grievance.  I  suppose  my 
friend  intends  to  make  a  remark  of  a  somewhat  contemptuous  character.  In  that 
regard,  I  do  not  pause  to  consider  that.  The  grievance  is  one  which  is  personal  to  my 
learned  friends  who  are  with  me. 

(The  President.)  I  will  relieve  you  of  it.  Sir  Henry  James  has,  as  I  think,  correctly 
set  out  the  passage  he  relies  on.  You  wish  for  others.  Take  till  to-morrow  morning 
and  consider  what  you  want. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Whatever  my  friend  suggests  we  will  assent  to  with  pleasure.  He 
can  take  it  to-morrow,  or  any  time  he  wishes.  I  only  wish  him  to  do  so.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  go  back,  but  you  recollect  we  tore  out  one  passage  from  the  “  Irish  AVorld  ” 
which  was  headed  the  “  The  Irish  World,”  the  26th  October.  Your  Lordships  will  see 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  page  there  are  extracts  from  Devoy’s  speech.  If  my  friend, 
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Mr.  Lockwood,  will  kindly  turn  to  the  “Nation  ”  he  will  see  those  appear  there.  We 
finish  with  the  words  I  have  just  read.  “  Extract  from  Devoy’s  speech.” 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  passage  you  now  want  to  refer  to  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Those  words  beginning  in  the  copy  before  you.  “  Extracts  from 
Devoy’s  speech.”  “  Now  that  I  am  here.”  The  earlier  passage  I  do  not  read. 

[Extracts  from  Devoy’s  speech.'] 

“  But  now  that  I  am  here,  and  you  want  me  to  say  something,  I  will  say  that 
“  I  endorse  the  views  set  forth  in  the  very  able  lecture  you  have  just  heard  from 
“  Mr.  Davitt,  and  that  I  fully  approve  of  the  public  policy  he  proposes  for  the 
“  National  party.  I  think,  however,  that  some  portions  of  it  require  further 
“  elaboration  and  plainer  speaking.  I  think  the  National  party  should  take  a 
“  more  active  part  on  (sic)  the  public  life  of  the  country,  and  endeavour  to  mould 
“  public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  cause.  I 
“  think  we  have  remained  in  the  background  too  long,  and  allowed  the  country  to 
“  be  misrepresented.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  step  to  the  front 
“  in  the  broad  light  of  day  and  proclaim  to  the  world  what  we  want ;  that  it  is 
“  time  to  push  aside  the  men  who  misrepresent  Ireland  in  Parliament,  and  in  the 
“  local  public  bodies  throughout  Ireland.  Until  this  is  done  we  shall  be  mis- 
“  understood  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  even  here  in  America,  and  our 
“  cause  must  suffer  in  consequence.” 

Then  clearly  something  is  passed  over  and  I  proceed  :  — 

“  This  kind  of  thing  has  been  said  of  us  before,  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
“  said  so  long  as  we  send  only  two  sets  of  men  to  Parliament,  one  to  support  the 
“  present  state  of  things,  and  the  other  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  Ireland 
“  would  be  satisfied  with  the  bastard  federal  connexion  proposed  by  Isaac  Butt. 
“  (Cries  of  ‘  Never.’)  Now,  the  National  party  can  change  all  that  if  its  eyes  are 
“  opened  to  the  necessity.  I  claim  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  proper  public  policy 
“  and  a  vigorous  propaganda  the  Nationals  (sic)  can  sweep  away  the  men  who 
“  misrepresent  us,  and  obtain  control  of  the  public  voice  of  the  country.  Every 
“  public  body  in  the  country  from  the  little  boards  of  poor  law  guardians  and  the 
“  town  commissioners  to  the  city  corporations  and  the  members  of  Parliament 
“  should  be  controlled  by  the  National  party ;  and  until  it  is  able  to  control  them 
“  it  will  be  looked  upon  by  foreigners  as  a  powerless  and  insignificant  faction.” 

“  Now,  there  is  one  clause  in  the  platform  proposed  by  Mr.  Davitt  that  I 
“  would  like  to  see  further  elaborated  and  made  more  clear  and  distinct.  I  mean 
“  the  clause  about  the  Land  Question.  The  Land  Question  is  the  question  of 
“  questions  in  Ireland,  and  the  one  upon  which  the  National  party  must  speak 
“  out  in  the  plainest  language.  I  am,  of  course,  in  favour  of  stopping  evictions 
“  and  encouraging  measures  looking  towards  the  establishment  of  a  peasant 
“  proprietary,  but  I  would  go  further  than  that.  I  think,  the  only  true  solution 
“  of  the  Land  Question  is  the  abolition  of  landlordism.  (Applause,  and  cries  of 
“  ‘  That’s  it.”)  The  landlord  system  is  the  greatest  curse  inflicted  by  England 
“  on  Ireland,  and  Ireland  will  never  be  prosperous  or  happy  until  it  is  rooted  out. 
“  The  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  to  them  alone,  and 

“  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  say  so . Now,  I  believe  in  Irish 

“  independence,  but  I  don’t  believe  it  would  be  worth  while  to  free  Ireland  if 

“  that  foreign  landlord  system  were  to  be  left  standing.  (Cheers.)  I  am  in 
“  favour  of  sweeping  away  every  vestige  of  the  English  connexion  and  this 
“  accursed  landlord  system  above  and  before  all.  (Tremendous  applause.)  But 
“  while  I  think  it  is  a  right  to  proclaim  this,  and  that  the  National  party  should 
“  proclaim  that  nothing  less  than  this  would  satisfy  it,  I  know  it  is  a  solution 
“  that  cannot  be  reached  in  a  day,  and,  therefore,  I  think  we  should,  in  the 
“  meantime,  accept  all  measures  looking  to  the  prevention  of  arbitrary  eviction 
“  and  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

“  Mr.  Devoy  concluded  amid  a  storm  of  applause.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  we  come  to  January  4th,  1879.  My  Lord,  there  is  a  very  long  letter 
of  Devoy’s,  and  although  I  wish  to  read  some  very  small  portions  of  it,  I  think, 

perhaps,  my  friends  should  look  at  this  before  to-morrow  morning  and  say  what  they 
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wish  read  of  it.  It  will  take  more  than  an  hour  to  read.  Therefore  I  will  see  whether 
I  cannot  arrange  with  my  friends  to  put  it  in  en  bloc. 

My  Lord,  passing  over  that  letter  which  I  think  occupies  14  or  15  pages,  I  will  come 
to  the  leading  article. 

{The  President.)  Now  I  think  I  can  save  a  little  more  time.  We  will  read  this 
between  this  and  to-morrow  morning.  Therefore  it  will  be  sufficient  to  have  it  printed. 
You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  read  it. 

{Mr.  LocJctvood.)  Unfortunately,  my  Lords,  your  Lordships  have  only  the  expurgated 
edition. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  No,  that  is  full. 

[  The  document  was  put  in,  and  ivas  as  follows : — ] 

The  Proposed  “  New  Departure.” 

Letter  from  Mr.  John  Devoy. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  “  Freeman  ”  : — 

“  Sir,  “  New  York,  December  11th. 

“  The  frequent  mention  made  of  my  name  in  the  Irish  Press  in  connexion 
“  with  the  so-called  ‘  new  departure  ’  proposed  by  a  portion  of  the  Irish  National 
“  party,  and  the  very  serious  errors  which  have  been  committed  in  interpreting 
“  the  scope  and  meaning  of  that  proposition,  must  be  my  excuse  for  obtruding 
“  myself  on  the  attention  of  the  Irish  public.  As  the  ‘  Freeman  ’  has  published  so 
“  much  in  connexion  with  this  controversy,  I  hope  you  will  enable  me  to  state  the 
“  case  from  the  standpoint  of  those  responsible  for  the  original  proposition.  The 
“  question  whether  the  advanced  Irish  National  party — the  party  of  separation — 
“  should  continue  the  policy  of  isolation  from  the  public  life  of  the  country,  which 
“  was  inaugurated  some  20  years  ago  by  James  Stephens  and  his  associates,  or 
“  return  to  older  methods — methods  as  old  at  least  as  the  days  of  the  ‘  United 
“  Irishmen  ’ — is  agitating  the  minds  of  Irish  Nationalists  on  both  sides  of  the 
“  Atlantic  just  now,  and  certainly  no  similar  incident  has  aroused  suoh  wide  dis- 
“  cussion  in  Ireland  for  many  a  day  as  the  publication  of  the  views  of  the  exiled 
“  Nationalists  resident  in  New  York  on  the  subject.  This  shows  conclusively  the 
“  importance  of  the  action  proposed.  All  intelligent  Irishmen  feel  that  the 
“  entrance  into  the  every-day  political  life  of  the  country  of  a  large  class  of  men 
“  with  strong  opinions  and  habits  of  organisat  on,  but  who  have  hitherto  held 
“  aloof  or  only  acted  on  rare  occasions  when  a  principle  was  considered  at  stake, 
“  would  be  an  event  that  would  largely  influence  the  future  of  Ireland.  The 
“  eagerness  with  which  the  subject  has  been  discussed  by  all  parties  would  prove 
“  that  if  it  were  not  otherw.se  sufficiently  evident,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
“  large  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  direction  that  the  future  would  take. 
“  Almost  every  newspaper  in  Ireland  which  has  written  on  the  subject — almost 
“  every  man  who  has  expressed  his  opinion — has  done  so  from  a  purely  partisan 
“  standpoint.  There  have,  it  is  true,  been  notable  exceptions,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
“  reception  of  the  proposals  has  been  encouraging  to  the  proposers.  As  it  is  a  question 
“  of  public  policy  to  be  carried  out,  if  adopted,  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  law, 
“  it  can  bear  the  fullest  discussion.  In  fact,  the  more  it  is  criticised  the  better,  pro-? 
“  vided  the  criticisms  be  based  on  actual  facts  of  the  propositions  made  and  the 
“  views  expressed  by  the  proposers,  not  on  data  supplied  by  the  fancy  of  the  critics 
“  or  phantoms  of  sinister  motives  conjured  up  by  diseased  imaginations,  but  a 
“  fair  and  free  discussion  of  the  publ.c  policy  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
“  National  party  by  men  who  certainly  have  a  right  to  their  opinions  and  some 
“  claim  to  a  voice  in  the  decision.  Fair  and  free  discussion  of  thoir  motives  in 
“  proposing  it,  I  as  one  of  those  respons  ble,  am  prepared  to  meet  in  a  frank  and 
“  manly  way.  To  those  who  resort  to  misrepresentation  and  .nsinuation  of  un- 
“  worthy  motives,  I  will  only  say  that  my  motives  are  sufficiently  known  to  my 
“  fellow-workers,  and  that  I  do  not  propose  to  defend  them.  They  w.ll  bear  com- 
“  parison  with  those  of  some  who  have  been  rather  hasty  in  resorting  to  person- 
“  alities.  The  policy  proposed  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  1  would 
“  remind  soino  of  my  Nat  onalist  critics,  however,  that  misrepresentation  on  tho 
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“  part  of  men  who  live  by  scribbling  cheap  treason,  and  who  never  stir  a  finger  to  do 
“  any  real  service  to  the  cause  for  which  they  profess  such  zeal,  may,  if  persevered 
“  in,  provoke  retaliation,  which  would  be  somewhat  inconvenient  to  them  and  not 
“  at' all  edifying.  This  is  all  the  notice  I  propose  to  take  just  now  of  the  consistent 
“  patriots  who°pen  twaddle  about  ‘  Fenians  in  Parliament,’  and  the  silly  imperti- 
“  nences  about  ‘  American  people.’  That  the  discussion  aroused  on  both  sides  of 
“  the  Atlantic  has  done  good  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  but  so  many  mistakes  have 
“  been  made  on  your  side  of  the  water,  and  such  an  amount  of  misrepresentation 
“  indulged  in,  that  a  clearer  explanation  of  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  and  the 
“  principles  professed  by  the  proposers  is  necessary  to  enable  the  Irish  people  to 
“  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  question.  I  am  convinced  that  on  the  judgment 
“  formed  on  this  question  by  the  Irish  people,  and  on  the  action  that  judgment 
“  wiH  dictate,  depends  Ireland’s  political  future  for  many  years  to  come.  Even 
“  at  the  risk  of  having  merely  ambitious  motives  attributed  to  me,  I  am  deter- 
“  mined  that  some  recent  utterances  of  mine  on  parliamentary  and  municipal 
“  representation  and  on  the  land  question,  which  have  been  rather  fully  commented 
“  upon,  shall  be  fully  understood,  at  least  by  those  who  care  to  understand  them, 

“  so  that  they  may  not  be  made  the  excuse  for  preventing  action  approved  of 
“  in  theory  by  the  majority  of  Irish  Nationalists,  but  not  carried  into  effect 
“  through  fear  of  affording  help  to  a  certain  class  of  trading  politicians.  These 
“  politicians,  it  is  feared,  might  succeed  in  turning  the  National  party  into  a  mere 
“  machine  for  their  own  advancement  if  a  new  departure  were  adopted,  or  if  any 
«  other  public  policy  were  determined  upon.  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  allowing 
“  the  National  party  to  be  used  by  worthless  aspirants  for  parliamentary  honours 
“  as  I  am  to  see  it  made  the  instrument  for  the  circulation  of  nauseating  cant 
“  about  nationally ,  serve!  up  by  trading  speculations  calling  themselves  national 
“  newspapers,  or  that  its  only  appearance  should  be  when  called  to  applaud  the 
“  bunkume  of  1  orators’  who  keep  their  tongues  and  their  hands  rather  quiet  when 
“  times  of  danger  come.  There  is  intelligence  enough  in  the  National  party  to 
“  save  it  from  parliamentary  shams,  just  as  it  has  intelligence  enough  to  stamp 
“  as  quacks  and  charlatans  those  who  talk  of  fighting  and  sedulously  avoid  pre- 
paration  for  it.  I  am  convinced  that  these  fears  of  the  Parliamentarians,  where 
“  they  are  honestly  entertained  are  groundless  now,  while  I  fully  admit  that 

“  there  was  ample  excuse  for  them  in  the  past.  ,. 

“  It  is  the  abstention  of  the  Nationalists  as  a  body  which  gives  tra  ing 
“  politicians  a  chance  of  using  a  large  number  locally  for  personal  ends,  and  it  is 
“  simply  ridiculous  to  say  that  individually  the  great  majority  ot  the  Nationalists 
“  do  not  take  part  in  elections  of  all  kinds,  but  they  do  not  enter  the  political 
“  arena  as  an  organisation,  with  a  programme  and  policy  of  their  own.  ihey 
“  scatter  themselves  according  to  their  personal  tastes,  and  generally  vote  for  the 
“  party  which  comes  nearest  to  their  own  in  its  professions,  very  often  without 
“  having  regard  to  the  personal  merits  of  the  candidates  or  thinking  of  the 
“  consequences  of  endorsing  them.  The  result  is  that  the  advanced  National 
“  party  exerts  less  influence  over  the  current  of  public  events  m  Ireland,  less 
“  influence  in  determining  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  to  Ireland  s  wants  am 
“  wishes,  than  its  numbers  would  entitle  it  1  o  if  it  took  its  proper  share  m  public 

“  life  and  was  organ  sed  for  public  action.  #  „  , 

“  This  fact  must  be  apparent  to  every  thinking  Nationalist,  and  many  ot  tne 
“  best  men  in  the  party  have  expressed  themselves  very  strongly  on  the  subject 
“  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  long  felt  by  many  that  the  policy  of  abstention 
“  from  public  life  is  a  policy  of  effacement — a  policy  which  multiplies  the  diih- 
“  culties  in  the  way  of  Irish  independence  and  gives  enormous  advantages  to  the 
“  friend  of  English  rule.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  old  story  of  the  Irish  warriors 
“  who  thought  ft  cowardly  to  wear  armour,  and  were  trodden  down  by  the  mail- 
“  clad  Norseman  as  a  consequence  of  their  foolish  pride.  The  general  whose 
“  ambition  is  to  beat  an  army  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  and  infinitely 
“  better  appointed,  may  be  a  very  chivalrous  fellow,  but  he  never  wins  battles,  and 
“  he  goes  down  to  posterity  as  an  arrant  fool,  if  his  name  goes  down  at  all. 

“  It  has  lono-  been  a  notorious  fact  that  men  who  represent  but  a  small 
“  minority  of  the  population  claim  to  represent  Ireland,  and  that  circumstances 
•*  would  seem  to  justify  them  in  doing  so.  Nationalists  who  have  lived  all  their 
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“  lives  in  Ireland,  and  who  know  exactly  how  these  things  are  done,  but  very 
“  little  of  what  foreigners  think  of  Ireland,  can  scarcely  realise  the  immense 
“  moral  effect  produced  by  this  state  of  things  in  foreign  counties,  even  in  the 
“  United  States,  in  favour  of  English  rule  in  Ireland.  This  effect  tells  principally 
“  where  the  Nationalists  v  ould  least  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  and  when  Ire- 
“  land’s  actual  condition  is  taken  into  account  the  result  is  simply  disastrous. 

“  England’s  difficulty  is  only  Ireland’s  opportunity,  if  Ireland  knows  how  to 
.“  us  it.  Self-reliance  is  a  very  necessary  quality  in  a  people  desirous  of 
“  winning  their  freedom  ;  but  a  disarmed  people  can  have  little  of  it,  and  Ireland 
“  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  opinion  of  continental  powers  whose  interests 
“  clash  with  those  of  England.  Notwithstanding  the  innocent  confession  of 
“  gross  ignorance  made  by  one  of  the  clever  people  who  want  us  to 
“  stick  to  the  time-honoured  rat-hole  policy,  foreign  powers  do  judge 
“  of  us  by  the  number  of  our  votes  and  the  eloquence  of  our  repre- 
“  sentatives ;  that  is,  when  they  see  no  armed  force  whose  power  has  been 
“  tested  in  the  field  on  which  to  base  their  calculations,  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
“  that  the  lees  of  the  National  movement  can  provide  the  latter,  and  as  there  is 
“  no  other  means  of  enlightenment,  it  might  we  well  for  those  self-sufficient 
“  individuals  to  learn  a  little  of  the  rudiments  of  politics  before  undertaking  to 
“  give  lessons  to  men  who  have  long  ago  passed  that  stage.  People  with  narrow 
“  minds  cannot  be  expected  to  take  a  broad  view  of  anything,  and  therefore  it  is 
“  not  surprising  that  another  oracle,  whose  only  feat  in  the  National  movement 
“  has  been  the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  papers  that  may  take  fire  some  day, 
“  and  endeavouring  to  hoodwink  the  Irish  American  Nationalists,  should  pro- 
“  nounce  the  new  departure  a  ‘  rag  baby  ’ — a  very  appropriate  title  from  a  man 
“  of  straw.  This  kind  of  impertinence  comes  in  all  cases  from  men  who  are  now 
“  doing  nothing,  but  have  in  the  past  done  a  good  deal  of  agitating  in  publ.c. 

“  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  Irish  National  party,  the  recovery  of  Ireland’s 
“  national  independence  and  the  severance  of  all  political  connexion  with  England, 
“  is  one  that  would  require  the  utmost  efforts  and  the  greatest  sacrifices  on  the 
“  part  of  the  whole  Irish  people.  Unless  the  whole  Irish  people,  or  a  great 
“  majority  of  them,  undertake  the  task  and  bend  their  whole  energies  to  its 
“  accomplishment — unless  the  best  intellect,  the  financial  resource,  and  the  physical 
“  strength  of  the  nation  be  enlisted  in  the  effort — it  can  never  be  realised.  Even  with 
“  all  these  things  in  our  favour,  the  difficulties  in  our  way  would  be  enormous,  but  if 
“  firmly  united  and  ably  led  we  could  overcome  them,  and  the  result  achieved 
“  would  be  worth  the  sacrifice.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  despair  of  Ireland’s 
“  freedom,  and  am  as  much  in  favour  of  continuing  the  struggle  to-day  as  some 
“  of  those  who  talk  loudest  against  constitutional  agitation.  1  am  convinced  that 
“  the  whole  Irish  people  can  be  enlisted  in  an  effort  to  free  their  native  land,  and 
“  that  they  have  within  themselves  the  power  to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  their 
“  way.  I  feel  satisfied  that  Ireland  could  maintain  her  existence  as  an  inde- 
“  pendent  nation,  become  a  respectable  power  in  Europe,  provide  comfortably  for 
“  a  large  population  within  her  borders,  and  rival  England  in  commerce  and 
“  manufactures.  I  contenil  she  can  never  attain  the  development  to  which  her 
“  geographical  position,  her  natural  resources, and  the  moral  and  intellectual  gifts 
“  of  her  people  entitle  her,  without  becoming  complete  mistress  of  her  "own 
“  destinies,  and  severing  her  connexion  with  England  ;  but  I  am  also  convinced 
“  that  one  section  of  the  people  alone  can  never  win  independence,  and  no  political 
“  party,  no  matter  how  devoted  or  determined,  can  ever  win  the  support  of  the 
“  whole  people  if  they  never  come  before  the  public,  and  take  no  part  in  the 
“  every-day  life  of  the  country.  I  have  often  said  it  before,  and  I  repeat  it  now 
“  again,  that  a  mere  conspiracy  will  never  free  Ireland.  I  am  not  arguing 
“  against  conspiracy,  but  only  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  Irish  Nationalists 
“  taking  whatever  public  action  for  the  advancement  of  the  National  cause  they 
“  may  find  within  their  reach,  such  action  as  will  place  the  aims  and  objects  of 
“  the  National  party  in  a  more  favourable  light  before  the  world,  and  help  to  win 
“  the  support  of  the  Irish  people. 

“  I  am  met  at  the  outset  by  the  assertion  that  this  entrance  into  the  publ  c 
“  political  arena  would  simply  result  in  bringing  forward  a  number  of  dishonest 
and  ins  ncere  politicians  who  would  sell  the  people.  My  only  answer  is  that 
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“  if  this  be  true  it  is  simply  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  free  Ireland,  and  that 
“  if  Ireland  got  free  by  chance  these  men  would  then  be  just  as  willing  to  sell 
“  themselves  or  their  country.  If  the  country  is  so  sunk  in  corruption  that  honest 
“  men  cannot  be  found  to  fill  the  public  offices  and  representative  positions,  why 
“  continue  a  useless  effort  ?  On  another  hand,  I  hear  a  lot  of  familiar  stuff  about 
“  the  ‘  stern  work  ’  required  to  make  revolutions.  I  am  as  ready  for  the  stem 
“  work  as  some  gentlemen  who  write  so  eloquently  about  it ;  but  that  stem  work 
“  will  never  be  done  if  other  work  of  a  more  prosaic,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
“  necessary,  kind  be  not  done  before  the  time  comes  for  sternness.  The  stern 
“  work  will  certainly  never  be  done  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  writing  eloquent 
“  sentences  about  *  the  true  path,’  and  providing  ourselves  with  nothing  sterner  to 
“  work  with  than  sharp  pens. 

“  The  cause  of  independence  is  not  served,  no  cause  is  served,  by  a  policy 
«  of  inaction.  If  men  who  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  indepedence  are  given 
“  nothing  to  do,  if  they  are  only  required  to  be  ready  for  an  emergency 
“  which  is  to  come  at  some  future  day,  they  will  waste  their  time  uselessly ; 
“  for  while  they  are  waiting  the  rest  of  the  world  is  moving,  and  they  will 
“  not  have  the  people  with  them  when  they  want  them.  They  must  recognise 
“  that  there  is  work  for  to-day  and  to-morrow  as  well  as  for  the  distant  future. 
“  Those  who  propose  the  new  departure  merely  want  to  provide  good  wholesome 
“  work  for  the  Nationalist  party,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  all 
“  sections  of  the  nation  into  closer  relation  by  giving  them  a  common  ground  to 
“  work  upon,  a  platform  really  broad  enough  for  all  to  stand  upon,  demanding 
“  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  no  abandonment  of  Ireland’s  rights.  They  have  long 
“  felt  the  necessity  for  some  such  action,  and  imagine  they  can  see,  in  the  present 
“  state  of  parties  in  Ireland,  the  best  opportunity  for  proposing  it  which  has  yet 
“  presented  itself.  Most  of  the  individuals  responsible  for  the  proposition  are 
«  ineligible  for  election  to  Parliament,  and  in  the  few  instances  where  this  is  not 
“  so.  other  equally  insurmountable  obstacles  occur,  so  that  their  own  personal 
“  chances  as  parliamentary  candidates  are  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Further- 
“  more,  I  do  not  know  a  single  man  of  them  who  would  take  the  necessary  oath, 
“  or  who  believes  it  right  for  a  man  who  has  taken  the  oath  of  the  Irish  Republican 
“  Brotherhood  to  take  the  parliamentary  oath.” 

“  They  are  personally  opposed  to  such  men  going  into  Parliament,  but  think 
“  that  the  constituencies  are  the  proper  judges  of  the  merits  of  the  candidates, 
“  and  that  the  national  movement  has  more  important  work  than  standing 
“  sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  keep  out  some  few  dozen 
“  ambitious  and  not  over-scrupulous  men.  They  think  that  there  are  good  men 
“  enough  in  the  country,  who  are  not  bound  by  any  such  pledges,  who  can  be 
“  trusted  to  act  honestly  in  Parliament  and  outside  of  it,  and  who,  if  backed  up 
“  by  the  country,  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  bold  policy.  They  were  not 
“  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  concessions  from  England,  and  are  a  little  tired  of 
“  the  grievance-mongering  resorted  to  by  some  for  the  propagation  of  national 
“  principles.  Ireland  desires  independence  simply  because  it  is  her  right,  and 
“  because  she  could  best  manage  her  own  affairs,  not  on  account  of  any  of  the 
“  many  grievances  she  endures  at  the  hands  of  England.  If  those  grievances 
“  were  all  removed  to-morrow,  the  spirit  of  independence  and  the  ambition  to 
“  play  a  large  part  in  the  world  would  be  stronger  than  ever ;  and  the  unwilling 
“  concession  of  rights  which  have  been  denied  as  long  as  was  consistent  with 
“  safety  will  never  be  regarded  by  the  Irish  people  as  gifts  to  be  thankful  for. 
“  The  idea  that  the  continuance  of  grievances  is  necessary  to  the  national 
“  propaganda  is  utterly  at  variance  with  all  experience,  and  is  not  worthy  of 
“  consideration.  The  grievance  of  foreign  rule  has  always  been  the  main  one, 
“  and  will  always  be  intolerable. 

“  Some  of  the  arguments  used  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  isolation  are  very 
“  very  plausible ;  some  of  them  very  absurd,  but  there  is  not  one  sufficiently 

“  strong  to  justify  the  continuance  of  it  under  existing  circumstances.  When 

“  used  by  men  who  are,  and  have  been  for  years,  simply  doing  nothing, 

“  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  treated  with  common  respect,  as  in  the  case  of 

“  earnest  men  who  practise  what  they  preach.  The  proof  that  these  do  not 
convince  the  people,  not  even  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Nationalists,  is  to  be 
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“  found  in  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  believe 
“  in  independence,  and  who  have  the  franchise,  vote  at  all  elections.  Many  of 
“  those  who  write  and  speak  against  constitutional  agitation  have  on  certain 
“  memorable  occasions  taken  a  very  active  part  in  Parliamentary  elections  in 
“  favour  of  certain  candidates,  and  few  of  them  let  slip  the  smallest  opportunity 
“  of  speaking  in  public.  I  suppose  we  are  expected  to  believe  that  the  holding 
“  of  public  meetings  where  public  questions  are  discussed,  and  writing  articles 
“  and  letters  on  political  subjects  in  newspapers,  are  not  within  the  limits  of 
“  ‘  constitutional  agitation.’  Of  course  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  settle  the  argument 
“  if  you  can  get  your  opponent  to  accept  you  definition  of  the  meaning  and  scope 
“  of  the  terms  used.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  under  any  such  conditions, 
“  however,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  more  ‘  constitutional  agitation  ’ 
“  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  some  critics  of  the  new  departure  for  one  year,  than 
“  those  who  proposed  it,  have  to  answer  for  during  their  whole  lives,  while  in 
“  the  matter  of  work  done  for  action  of  another  kind  there  is  really  little  to  boast 
“  of  on  either  side. 

“  Whether  this  interference  in  Parliamentary  politics  arose  from  strong 
“  popular  pressure,  from  personal  inconsistency,  from  the  inherent  weakness  of 
“  a  position  hastily  taken  up,  or  from  the  necessity  presented  by  certain  circum- 
*c  stances  of  asserting  the  principle  of  nationality  by  means  not  thought  proper 
“  for  permanent  use,  the  result  remains  the  same,  that  the  most  ardent  followers 
“  of  the  physical  force  school  have  occasionally  used  Parliamentary  agitation  as 
“  a  means  of  advancing  the  national  cause  or  advancing  its  advocates.  This 
“  shows  there  is  no  permanent  policy  of  abstention  from  constitutional  agitation. 
“  There  is  certainly  no  existing  Irish  journal,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  man 
of  weight  in  the  advanced  Nationalist  party  that  has  consistently,  and  under 
“  all  circumstances,  advocated  it.  If  the  ‘  Irish  People  ’  had  been  in  existence 
“  at  the  time  of  the  Rossa,  Kickham,  or  Mitchel  contests  in  Tipperary,  or  even 
“  that  of  John  Martin  in  Longford,  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  have  preached 
“  non-interference,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  had  it  done  so,  its  advice  would 
“  have  been  disregarded  by  the  people.  But  the  policy  of  abstention,  whether 
“  carried  out  or  not,  whether  a  good  or  a  bad  policy,  has  not  always  been  followed 
by  the  advanced  Nationalist  party.  All  the  fine  talk  we  hear  about  ‘  the  traditional 
“  policy,’  ‘  the  only  pure  path,’  has  simply  no  foundation  in  fact.  John  Mitchel  was 
“  the  first  man  of  any  note  who  preached  the  doctrine  that  ‘  no  good  can  come  to 
“  ‘  Ireland  from  the  English  Parliament,’  but  even  he  advocated  interference  in  Par- 
“  liamentary  elections  on  certain  occasions,  and  died  Member  for  Tipperary.  That 
“  he  would  not  take  the  oath,  no  man  who  knew  him  had  any  doubt,  but  he  num- 
“  bered  among  his  friends  many  men  who  did  take  it,  notably  George  Henry 
“  Moore,  John  Martin,  and  Joseph  Ronayne.  John  Mitchel  simply  wanted  to 
“  turn  the  people’s  attention  to  the  final  means  to  bo  used  to  attain  national  inde- 
“  pendence,  but  lie  did  not  advise  or  practise  continuous  abstention  from  Parlia- 
“  mentary  agitation.  Some  of  us  who  are  now  criticised,  not  to  say  abused,  for 
“  departing  from  the  ‘  true  path  ’  by  men  who  are  not  following  any  path  at  all, 
“  have  had  much  better  opportunities  of  learning  to  the  fullest  extent  what  John 
“  Mitchel  thought  on  that  subject  than  those  who  now  undertake  to  speak  for 
“  him,  and  we  are  presumptuous  enough  to  have  views  of  our  own. 

“  Even  if  there  was  a  ‘  traditional  policy,’  a  ‘  beaten  path,’  some  of  us  would 
“  take  the  liberty  of  going  outside  one  or  the  other  if  by  doing  so  we  thought  we 
“  could  advance  the  national  cause.  For  myself  I  must  plead  guilty  to  a  strong 
“  disinclination  to  walk  in  the  narrow  ‘  paths’  or  ‘  tracks’  or  ‘grooves’  marked 
“  out  for  my  guidance  by  people  whose  ability  for  leadership,  whose  earnestness, 
“  and  whose  judgment  I  have  the  best  reason  to  doubt.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  the 
“  lengths  I  am  prepared  to  go  to  get  rid  of  foreign  domination  in  Ireland,  but  I 
“  refuse  to  In  guided  by  the  narrow  dogmatism  through  the  instrumentality 
“  of  which  a  few  pigmies  managed  for  a  sad  decade  or  so  to  retain  the  leadership 
“  for  which  neither  nature  nor  training  ever  fitted  them.  I  want  to  see  the 
“  the  national  will  consulted  through  the  only  means  at  present  available,  and 
“  when  the  country  spe.iks,  l  am  not  afraid  of  the  result,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
“  Ireland  desires  independence  to-day  as  ardently  as  ever  and  that  nothing  less 
“  will  ever  satisfy  her;  but  it  is  simply  absurd  to  ask  the  Irish  people  to  follow  a 
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“  dangerous  political  course  with  their  eyes  blindfolded,  and  trusting  implicitly 
“  in  guides  of  whom  they  know  nothing.  I  am  willing  to  trust  the  people,  and 
“  think  the  issue  is  safe  in  their  own  hands.  When  the  country  is  convinced  of 
“  the  necessity  for  vigorous  and  decided  action,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think 
“  the  responsibility  will  be  shirked.  It  was  not  the  people  who  failed  in  recent 
“  national  movements,  but  those  who,  without  the  capacity,  the  judgment,  or  the 
“  courage  necessary  to  lead  the  people  in  times  of  trial,  assumed  the  responsibility 
“  and  broke  down  when  the  ordeal  came.  The  Irish  people  have  had  more  than 
“  enough  of  this  kind  of  thing,  and  want  no  more  self-appointed  leaders,  or  men 
“  labouring  under  the  hallucination  that  they  were  born  with  a  mission  to  regene- 
“  rate  them. 

“  When  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  was  started,  the  prevailing  feeling 
“  among  the  people  was  distrust  of  Parliamentary  agitation  and  of  noisy  agitators 
“  of  all '"kinds.  The  collapse  of  the  tenant-right  movement  and  the  treachery  of 
“  Keogh,  Sadleir,  and  their  infamous  confreres,  had  given  a  shock  to  the  people, 
“  from  which  it  took  them  years  to  recover.  They  were  in  a  state  of  political 
“  torpor.  I  may  be  told  that  Fenianism  took  them  out  of  this  lethargy  and 
“  infused  a  soul  into  Ireland.  It  did  nothing  of  the  sort — it  found  the  National 
spirit  reviving.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  effects  of  that  revival,  and  it  turned 
“  the  re-awakening  spirit  into  a  certain  channel.  Whether  this  was  fortunate  or 
“  not  I  will  not  discuss  just  now,  but  I  have  a  keen  recollection  of  the  period. 
“  and  know  a  little  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  young  men  of  that  time  to  be 
“  led  away  by  the  clap-trap  which  passes  current  among  a  certain  number  of 
“  enthusiastic  young  men  for  historical  fact,  having  the  simple  object  of  bolstering 
“  up  the  reputation  of  one  of  those  heaven-sent  leaders  with  whom  we  are  some- 
“  times  blessed.  Among  the  Nationalists  of  that  day  the  doctrines  of  John 
“  Mitchel  prevailed.  They  had  drunk  deeply  during  the  years  of  inaction  of  the 
“  literature  of  Young  Ireland,  and  the  boldest  and  most  outspoken  of  that  school 
“  was  a  decided  favourite.  He  continued  to  address  them  after  his  escape  from 
“  prison  through  the  National  press  in  Ireland  long  after  the  other  1848  leaders 
“  had  laid  down  their  pens  and  ceased  to  work.  The  young  men  were  ripe  for  any 
‘e  organiser,  and  their  future  course  depended  on  the  impulse  then  given.  Besides, 
o  there  were  many  reasons  why  at  that  period  Parliamentary  agitation  should 
«*  be  discouraged,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  conviction  that  the 
“  discouragement  was  carried  very  much  to  far,  and  great  mischief  was  done 
“  in  consequence.  The  fact,  however,  is  undeniable  that  the  policy  of  complete 
“  abstention  was  a  ‘  Fenian  ’  policy,  and  that  it  was  never,  previous  to  the 
“  starting  of  ‘  Fenianism,’  the  settle  1  policy  of  the  Nationalist  party,  though 
“  naturally  the  attention  of  men  seeking  separation  was  turned  principally  to 
“  physical-force  methods.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  advanced  Nationalist 
“  party  in  Ireland  has  never  had  a  clearly -defined  policy  further  than  a  declaration 
“  in  favour  of  independence,  or  sometimes  an  independent  republic  to  be  obtained 
“  by  force  of  arms.  The  people  have  never  been  told  what  kind  of  an  Ireland 
“  we  should  have  if  it  depended  on  the  Nationalists,  or  how  the  Nationalists 
“  proposed  to  grapple  with  any  of  the  burning  social  or  political  questions 
“  which  would  demand  solution  if  the  country  were  free  to-morrow.  The 
“  national  sentiment  of  the  people  alone  was  appealed  to,  especially  in  the  Fenian 
“  movement,  while  their  judgment  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  men  who  proposed 
“  to  regenerate  them  was  left  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Of  course,  the 
people  had  many  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  on  these  points  through 
“  public  speeches  and  writings,  but  in  this  respect  constitutional  agitators, 
“  honest  or  dishonest,  had  many  advantages  over  the  extreme  Nationalists. 
“  Inasmuch  as  public  profession  of  their  intentions  or  principles  brought  the 
“  latter  into  conflict  with  the  law,  the  lack  of  political  training  and  practical 
“  acquaintance  with  public  business,  such  even  as  could  be  acquired  by  member - 
“  ship  of  a  town  council,  has  always  told  heavily  against  the  Nationalists,  while 
“  their  absence  from  such  bodies  left  the  whole  country  in  the  hands  of  the  West 
“  Britons,  who  are  only  a  miserable  minority.  This  enabled  the  minority,  not 
“  alone  to  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  country,  but  gave  its  members  the 
“  means  of  strengthening  and  consolidating  their  party,  and  crushing  out  their 
««  opponents.  The  more  this  is  examined  the  more  ruinous  this  policy  of  isolation 
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“  will  appear,  and  the  more  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  steady  and 
“  persistent  effort  to  get  possession  of  those  local  bodies  will  be  seen.  While  I 
“  admit  that  Nationalists  now  vote  at  these  elections,  I  deny  that  they  act  as  a 
“  body,  or  with  any  settled  plan  or  purpose. 

“  With  the  majority  of  these  bodies  in  our  possession,  even  without  the 
Parliamentary  representation,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  do  many  things  we 
“  can  only  dream  of  now.  With  the  municipal  bodies  and  men  of  spirit  and 
“  determination  as  Parliamentary  representatives,  backed  by  the  country  and 
“  millions  of  the  hash  race  scattered  over  the  world,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
“  to  go  to  Londou  either  to  beg  or  to  obstruct,  and  Irish  Nationalists  would  have 
“  no  more  Tallaghts  or  ‘  cabbage  gardens  ’  flung  in  their  faces. 

*  Can  this  be  accomplished  ?  I  claim  it  can,  but  only  by  combination 
“  between  all  sections  of  Irish  Nationalists,  between  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  desire  self-government  in  any  form.  The 
“  Home  Rulers  cannot  do  it,  for  no  one  among  the  people  really  believes  in  Mr. 
**  Butt’s  so-called  ‘federal’  scheme.  The  Nationalists  cannot  honestly  support 
“  the  scheme,  for  it  gives  to  the  English  Parliament  a  prerogative  which  belongs 
“  to  the  Irish  people  of  calling  the  proposed  local  Parliament  into  existence  and 
“  defining  its  powers,  therefore  having  the  right  to  abalish  it  by  a  simple  act.  It 
“  is  a  concession  of  England’s  right  to  rule  Ireland.  It  is  claimed  that  it 
“  would  place  Ireland  in  exactly  the  same  position  towards  the  British  Empire 
“  that  the  State  of  New  York  holds  towards  the  United  States.  This  is  such 
“  an  astounding  blunder,  that  it  is  almost  incredible  it  can  be  seriously  made. 
“  New  York  is  one  of  a  number  of  independent  states  bound  together  in  a 
“  federation.  It  elects  its  own  governor  and  legislature,  which  existed  prior  to 
“  the  federation,  and  has  an  army  and  national  guards  under  the  command  of 
“  the  governor  to  defend  its  liberties.  On  the  contrary,  under  Mr.  Butt’s  plan, 
**  Ireland  would  bear  the  same  relation  to  England  as  the  City  of  New  York 
*•  does  to  New  York  State.  The  municipality  of  New  York  is  created  and 
“  its  powers  defined  by  a  State  legislature,  and  the  charter  is  tinkerel  up  afresh 
“  every  time  there  is  a  change  of  parties  in  the  legislature.  The  Nationalists  can 
“  never  consent  to  have  Ireland  placed  in  such  a  position,  and  therefore  the  Home 
“  Rule  movement,  except  it  changes  its  programme,  can  never  command  the 
“  support  of  tbe  whole  country,  without  which  it  can  never  hope  for  its 
**  success. 

“  The  Repealers  can  never  again  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
“  because,  though  having  a  strong  historical  point  in  their  favour,  simple  repeal 
“  would  restore  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  which  few  in  Ireland  would  endure 
“  now.  The  Repealers,  furthermore,  are  not  organised,  and  many  of  them,  as 
“  well  as  many  weak-kneed  Nationalists,  support  the  Home  Rulers  for  want  of 
“  something  better — in  fact,  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the  Home  Rule  party  is 
“  composed  of  men  who  would  prefer  a  larger  measure  of  self  government  if  it 
“  could  be  obtained. 

The  Nationalists  could  only  obtain  control  of  the  local  bodies,  and  of  the 
“  Parliamentary  representation  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  broad  and  com- 
“  prehensive  public  policy  as  would  secure  the  support  of  that  large  class  of 
“  Irishmen  who  now  hold  aloof  from  all  parties,  but  are  Nationalists  in  heart 
“  and  feeling,  and  vote  for  the  man  or  the  party  that  'goes  nearest  to  their  ideas, 
“  and  which  would  further  detach  from  the  Home  Rule  party  all  who  are 
“  really  in  faypur  of  a  larger  demand  than  that  of  Mr.  Butt,  but  who  now 
“  give  the  Home  Rulers  a  conditional  support.  The  object,  however,  can  be 
“  reached  much  more  easily  by  an  honourable  compromise.  This  compromise 
“  is  only  possible  by  leaving  the  form  of  self-government  indefinite,  putting  oil 
“  the  definition  until  a  really  representative  body,  with  the  country  at  its  back, 
“  and  elected  v\ ith  that  mandate,  should  be  established,  and  speak  in  tho  name  of 
“  the  nation.  When  the  nation  speaks  all  parties  obey,  and  a  united  Irish  nation 
“  can  shape  its  own  destiny.  There  is  no  use  defining  the  form  of  self-govern- 
ment  for  the  mere  purpose  of  bringing  forward  a  motion  in  Parliament  once  a 
“  year  or  once  a  session  only  to  bo  thrown  out  by  a  hostile  majority,  and 
“  complete  independence  cannot  be  demanded  without  coming  into  conflict 
“  with  the  law.  As  the  battle  of  Irish  freedom  is  outside  Parliament,  and  as 
“  Home  Rulers,  Repealers,  and  Nationalists  all  call  the  form  of  autonomy  they 
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“  desire  ‘  self-government,’  as,  in  addition  to  this,  they  agree  substantially  as  to 
“  the  present  needs  of  Ireland,  there  should  be  nothing  to  prevent  them  agreeing 
“  on  a  common  platform  which  would  bind  them  together  for  the  common  good 
“  of  the  country  until  the  country  itself  should  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
“  command  the  allegiance  of  all. 

“  Such  a  common  platform  was  suggested  in  the  cable  despatch  from  New 
“  York  which  has  been  called  the  ‘  new  departure.’  The  talk  about  the  folly  of 
“  publishing  the  substance  of  this  telegram  is  almost  too  silly  to  waste  words 
“  Upon.  It  is  simply  the  height  of  folly  to  imagine  that  there  was  anything  to  be 
“  concealed  in  it.  There  was  nothing  proposed  which  is  not  strictly  within  the 
“  law,  and  no  man  in  Ireland  would  have  the  slightest  reason  to  fear  the  con- 
“  sequences  of  avowing  his  acceptance  of  the  propositions.  They  would  not 
“  bind  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  accept  the  revolutionary  policy,  nor  could  he 
44  be  held  responsible  for  threats  or  speeches  of  the  proposers  in  the  United 
“  States.  They  simply  bound  all  who  accepted  them  to  carry  them  out,  and  the 
‘£  carrying  of  them  out  breaks  no  British  law.  It  is  not  an  ‘  alliance  ’  between 
“  Home  Rulers  and  Revolutionists  which  is  proposed,  but  the  adoption  of  a  broad 
“  and  comprehensive  public  policy,  which  Nationalists  and  men  of  more  moderate 
“  views  could  alike  support  without  sacrifice  of  principle. 

“No  party  or  combination  of  parties  in  Ireland  can  ever  hope  to  win  the 
“  support  of  a  majority  of  the  people  except  it  honestly  proposes  a  radical  reform 
“  of  the  land  system.  No  matter  what  might  be  said  in  favour  of  individual 
“  landlords,  the  whole  system  was  founded  on  robbery  and  fraud,  and  has  been 
“  perpetuated  by  cruelty,  injustice,  extortion,  and  hatred  of  the  people.  The 
“  men  who  got  small  farms  in  the  times  of  confiscation  settled  down  in 
“  the  country,  and  their  descendants,  no  matter  what  their  political  party, 
“  are  now  ‘  bone  of  our  bone,”  have  become  Irish,  and  perform  a  useful 
“  function  in  the  land.  No  one  thinks  of  disturbing  them.  If  the  landlords 
“  had  become  Irish,  and  treated  the  people  with  humanity,  the  original 
“  robbery  might  be  overlooked,  though  a  radical  change  in  the  tenure  must  come 
“  of  itself  some  day  ;  but  when,  as  a  class,  they  have  simply  done  England’s 
“  work  of  rooting  out  the  Irish  people,  when  the  history  of  landlordism  is  simply 
“  a  dark  story  of  heartless  cruelty,  of  artificial  famines,  of  evictions,  of  rags,  and 
«  squalid  misery,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  forget  that  the  system  was 
“  forced  upon  us  by  England,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  present  landlords 
“  are  the  inheritors  of  the  robber  horde  sent  over  by  Elizabeth  and  James  the 
“  First,  by  Cromwell  and  William  of  Orange,  to  garrison  the  country  for  England. 
“  It  is  the  interest  of  Ireland  that  the  land  should  be  owned  by  those  who  till  the 
“  soil,  and  this  can  be  reached  without  even  inflicting  hardship  on  those  who 
“  deserve  no  leniency  at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people.  A  solution  of  the  land 
“  question  has  been  reached  to  a  large  extent  in  France,  in  Prussia,  and  in 
“  Belgium,  by  enabling  the  occupiers  to  purchase  their  holdings.  Let  the  Irish 
o  landlords  be  given  a  last  chance  of  settling  the  land  question  amicably  in  this 
“  manner,  or  wait  for  a  solution  in  which  they  shall  have  no  part. 

“  Let  a  beginning  be  made  with  the  absentees — the  English  Lords  and  the 
“  London  Companies — who  hold  stolen  land  in.  Ireland,  and  there  will  be  enough 
44  of  work  for  some  years  to  oome.  Let  evictions  he  stopped  at  all  hazards  and 
o  the  rooting  out  process  come  to  an  end.  But  I  shall  be  told  the  English 
“  Parliament  will  never  do  any  of  these  things.  Then  I  say  these  things  must 
only  wait  till  an  Irish  Parliament  can  do  them  better ;  but  in  the  meantime 
good  work  will  have  been  done,  sound  principles  will  have  been  inculcated,  and 
o  the  country  aroused  and  organised. 

"a  Xo  those  who  are  alarmed  at  language  like  this  in  regard  to  the  land  ques- 
f‘  tion  I  would  say,  4  Look  at  France,  at  Prussia,  and  at  Belgium,  and  you  will 
n  <  find  that  the  secret  of  their  prosperity  lies  in  the  number  of  tillers  of  the  soil 
<<  ‘  wfi0  own  their  own  holdings.’  Listen  to  the  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm 
“  in  England,  and  ask  yourselves  what  is  going  to  become  of  the  land  monopoly 
««  after  a  few  more  years  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  depression  ;  a  depres- 
Bion  8ure  to  continue,  as  the  causes  of  it  are  on  the  increase.  The  English  are 
“  a  very  practical  and  a  very  selfish  people,  and  will  not  let  any  fine  sentiment 
stand  in  the  way  when  they  think  it  is  their  interest  to  re-distribute  the  land. 
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“  What,  may  I  ask,  would  become  of  the  Irish  landlords,  especially  the  rack- 
“  renting,  evicting  ones,  in  case  of  a  social  convulsion  in  England  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
“  tion  which  they  themselves  must  decide  within  the  next  few  years.  With 
“  them  or  without  them,  the  question  will  be  settled  before  long,  and  many  who 
£-  now  think  the  foregoing  assertions  extravagant  will  consider  them  very 
“  moderate  indeed  by-and-by. 

“  The  education  question  is  only  approached  at  present  from  the  purely 
“  religious  standpoint.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  treated  also  from 
“  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  not  to  speak  of  a  national  one.  The  curse  of  Ireland 
“  for  several  centuries  back,  after  foreign  rule — indeed,  as  a  direct  result  of 
“  foreign  rule — is  sectarianism.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Irish  people  that  the 
“  rising  generation  of  all  creeds  should  receive  a  sound  practical  training,  that 
“  will  fit  them  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  young 
“  men  of  countries  hitherto  more  favoured  in  that  respect.  The  natural  resources 
“  of  Ireland  will  never  be  developed  by  men  trained  as  the  majority  of  the  present 
“  generation  have  been.  Why  not  insist  on  the  history  of  Ireland  being  taught 
“  in  all  our  schools  and  on  the  nationalisation  of  the  schools  where  the  Pro- 
“  testants  are  trained?  It  cannot  be  expected  that  men  trained  up  in  anti-Irish 
“  ideas  will  make  good  Irishmen,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  any  large  number 
“  of  Protestants  will  join  any  political  party  which  devotes  its  principal  efforts 
to  a  purely  Catholic  object.  It  is  the  fear  of  the  Catholic  majority  more 
“  than  the  love  of  England  which  makes  anti-Irish  Irishmen  of  so  many  of 
“  our  Protestant  fellow  countrymen,  and  if  they  are  ever  to  be  won  over  to  the 
“  national  side  some  sacrifice  must  be  made.  He  must  be  a  dull  Irishman  indeed 
“  who  will  assert  that  their  aid  is  not  worth  having,  and  anything  that  is  worth 
“  having  is  worth  paying  for.  The  price  in  this  case  is  the  exclusion  of  all 
“  sectarian  issues  from  the  national  platform.  This  would  not  produce  any 
“  miraculous  transformation.  We  must  wait  for  results,  but  they  are  sure  to 
“  come,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  for  the  material  interest  of  the  Protestants 
“  as  well  as  the  Catholics  that  Ireland  should  govern  herself. 

“  If  Ireland  were  free  now,  one  of  the  first  things,  after  the  land  question, 
“  which  would  demand  solution,  would  be  that  of  county  government,  and  the 
‘  principles  should  be  laid  down  in  the  national  programme.  The  whole  people 
“  have  an  interest  in  the  local  as  well  as  the  national  administration,  and  should 
“  have  the  selection  of  a  county  council  or  board  having  much  the  same  powers  as 
“  the  Council  General  of  a  French  Department.  The  present  abortion  of  county 
“  government  called  a  grand  jury,  which  enables  the  foreign  garrison  to  look 
“  after  its  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  will  not,  of  course,  be 
“  abolished  by  the  English  Parliament,  though  it  may  be  tinkered,  but’ its 
“  abolition  should  be  demanded,  and  the  principle  of  the  people’s  right  to  do  their 
“  own  business  through  their  elected  representatives  clearly  enunciated. 

“  While  the  right  to  the  franchise  of  every  man  born  on  Irish  soil  who  has 
“  D0t  forfeited  his  rights  of  citizenship  by  conviction  of  crime  against  society 
“  should  be  affirmed,  the  very  least  that  should  be  demanded  at  present  is  the 
“  equalisation  of  the  Irish  franchise  with  that  of  England/ 

“  If  a  programme  such  as  I  have  roughly  sketched  above  were  adopted  and 
“  vigorously  carried  its  acceptance  made  the  test  for  election  to  all  offices  in  the 
“  gift  of  the  electors,  and  the  people  thoroughly  organised  for  its  support,  the 
“  country  would  soon  throb  with  a  vigorous  and  healthy  life  from  end  to  end, 
“  and  we  should  at  last  began  to  see  the  dawn  of  our  day  of  liberation.  It 
“  would  give  Ireland  the  materials  out  of  which  a  national  government  could 
“  be  formed  which  would  command  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people  at  home 
“  and  abroad  and  the  respect  of  foreign  nations.  From  the  very  outset  it  would 
“  seriously  embarrass  the  diplomacy  of  England  abroad,  and  if  carried  out  with 
“  firmness,  resolution,  and  judgment  it  would  make  Ireland  count  for  something 
“  in  the  world  even  before  she  won  self-government. 

“  has  been  objected  by  some  very  well-meaning  people  that  the  publication 
“  and  explanation  of  this  programme  is  the  avowal  of  designs  that  England  will 
“  take  good  care  to  provide  against ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  convince  any 
“  intelligent  man  that  the  first  public  step  taken  as  a  result  of  its  adoption  would 
“  clearly  indicate  the  ultimate  object.  It  would  be  as  clear  as  the  noonday  to 
English  statesmen  ;  but  England  has  entered  on  a  career  on  which  she  cannot 
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I  hope  when  they  do  i  will  be  a  wise  one  _  J  from  America..  No 
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“  John  Devoy. 

time.  v  T  t.r,  „„  j  ripqla  with  this  long1  letter  of  Devoy  : 

( Sir  U.  James.)  January  ,  J  ’  ,  n  space  to  a  discussion  on  Irish 

^  Bi™  UP  “lty  ;eg°ttk  ought  to  haPve  a  deep  interest  for  every 
“  national  politics  whic  ™,  “  £  Mr  Jolin  Devoy,  which  will  be  found 

“  Pat™tlc  Irlt“ad  third  pages8  may  fairiy  be  taken  jas  a  Manifesto,  issuing  from 
“  111  our  second  and  third  p  S’^  section  of  the  Fenian  party  in  America, 

“  the  most_  reasonable  and.  lio  ghtol  ^ Jon  in  Irelaild  £e  have  no  doubt. 

“  and  that  it  spea-s  o  opinion  lecture  recently  delivered  in  Boston  by 
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find  that  it  ^8^trXse  men  and  men  of  their  class  may  say  on  the  subject 
man  tell  us  that  what  tn  pnCe  and  is  unworthy  of  attention,  we 

“  Of  Irish  politics I* .» ^tter^ of  “7r~t  o^nion.  Thl  views  of  those 
“  can  only  reply  ,  n  fud  and  fair  consideration,  and  should  be 

:  -f  Ton  “m  s  tv  ry  approach  made  by  them  in  the  direction  of 
::  Tactical  POMCS,  every  concessiob  Zle.  by  them  to  the  common-sense  view  of 
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“  summon  them  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  British  Governmen  . 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  This  is  what  >ou  have  left^  t^oge  men  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
..  desiJto^dvancebhe  political  interests  of  their  country  than  is  supplied  by  their 
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“  present  resolve  to  give  what  aid  they  can  to  an  honest  and  energetic  const!-' 
“  tutional  movement  for  the  recovery  of  Ireland’s  National  rights.” 

(Sir  H,  James.)  And  we  show  there  is  a  space  left.  It  is  printed  as  I  have  read  it. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Very  well. 

( Sir  E.  James,  continuing  reading ) : — 

“  It  is  vain  to  call  on  the  people  to  do  anything  of  this  kind,  vain  also  it  is 
“  to  summon  them  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  British  Government ;  the  Irish 
“  people  will  never  rise  until  something  has  happened  which  will  carry  into  every 
“  Irish  heart  a  conviction  that  at  last  they  have  a  fair  chance  of  success.  That 
“  occurrence  may  be  a  long  way  off,  and  what  are  the  people  to  be  doing  until 
“  then  1  ” 

Then  there  is  another  stoppage. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  really  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  piece  I  should  wish  to  read  or 
not.  The  other  piece  caught  my  eye  at  once. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Look  at  it  whilst  Sir  Henry  is  reading. 

(Mr.  Lockwood,  reading) : — 

“  Is  there  to  be  no  patriotism  for  Irishmen  in  the  meantime  except  the 
“  patriotism  of  secret  plots  and  plans,  watched  by  the  police,  and  exploded  from 
“  time  to  time  by  informers  ?  Are  anti-irishmen  to  be  allowed  to  form  the  repre- 
“  sentation  of  this  country  in  the  British  Parliament,  there  to  speak  as  Englishmen 
“  in  Ireland’s  name,  there  to  vote  for  bad  laws  and  measures  of  coercion  for  the 
“  Irish  people  ;  are  all  the  other  representative  positions  of  this  country  to  be  given 
“  up  to  the  West  British  faction  ?  And  must  Irish  Nationality  be  relegated  to 
“  an  underground  existence,  there  to  burrow  until  perchance  some  favourable 
“  conjuncture  shall  enable  it  to  emerge  into  the  light  of  day  ?  Yes,  these  things 
“  must  be  so,  if  agitation  is  to  be  tabooed  and  if  participation  in  elections  is  to  be 
“  forbidden  to  Irish  patriots.  But  where  can  be  the  use  of  propounding  such 
“  schemes  ?  The  country  will  not  have  them.  It  will  not  submit  to  such  restric- 
“  tions.  The  manhood  of  Ireland  and  the  rising  generation  will  not  resign  the 
“  political  rights  and  privileges  they  possess,  abandon  the  strongholds  they  have 
“  won,  and  give  up  to  the  enemy  the  sources  of  power  and  influence  which  are 
“  now  in  their  hands.  They  will  use  their  franchises,  their  platforms  and  their 
“  press  ;  they  will  publicly  claim  their  rights  and  show  forth  the  justice  of  their 
“  demands,  they  will  strive  to  rout  from  every  representative  station  the  tools  of 
“  the  British  Government  and  put  men  of  national  opinions  into  their  places.  By 
“  so  doing  they  will  nationalize  the  whole  life  of  the  country,  and  let  the  world 
“  see  that  England  has  only  one  hold  on  Ireland,  that  of  the  bayonet.  On  that 
“  line  Irish  patriotism  is  acting,  and  will  continue  to  act,  however  much  it  may 
“  be  denounced  by  men  who  regard  less  of  the  actual  facts  existing  in  England, 
“  Ireland,  and  the  whole  world,  refuse  to  think  of  anything  less  visionary  or  more 
“  practical  than  an  Irish  insurrection.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  nothing  more  to  read  of  that  article.  I  leave  it  where  my 
friend  Mr.  Lockwood  has  left  it.  The  next  I  will  not  read,  December  22nd.  I  will  pass 
over  that.  March  1st,  my  Lord,  I  desire  to  read  a  little  of.  It  is  from  the  “  Nation  ’ 
of  March  1st.  It  is  headed  “  James  Stephens  in  America.”  It  is  from  the  “  Boston 
Pilot.” 

“  A  reporter  has  interviewed  several  prominent  Irishmen,  who  have  given  in 
“  their  adherence  to  the  ‘  New  Departure,’  and  obtained  from  them  some 
“  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  Mr.  Stephens’s  visit,  as 
“  well  as  expressions  of  their  opinions  as  to  its  probable  effects.  Among  these 
“  gentlemen  was  Mr.  John  J.  Breslin,  who  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  rescue 
“  of  Stephens  from  Richmond  Prison,  Dublin,  in  1865,  and  who  is  now  one  of  the 
“  trustees  of  the  ‘  National’  or  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  an  advocate  of  the  ‘  New 
“  Departure.’  Mr.  Breslin  said  : — ‘  Well,  you  know  Stephens  has  always  refused 
“  ‘  to  adopt  the  only  course  through  which  he  could  become  useful.’ 

The  reason  I  lay  stress  upon  that  is  your  Lordship  will  find  there  aro  some  letters 
we  think  material.  That  fund  is  sometimes  called  tho  National  and  sometiinos  called 
the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Below  your  Lordship  will  see  — 

“  ‘  I  am  sorry  he  has  come  out,’  said  Mr.  T.  C  Luby,  one  of  tho  exiles,  and 
“  a  trustee  of  tho  National  Fund.  ‘  He  can  do  no  good.’  ”  ; 
and  so  forth.  Nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  there  is  this  ; — 
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“  As  far  as  my  information  about  matters  in  Ireland  goes,  I  believe  that  he 
“  has  no  connexion  with  the  main  and  recognised  body  of  Nationalists  there,  but 
“  has  got  into  the  hands  of  some  fag-end  of  malcontents.  I  will  myself  take  no 
“  part  in  any  demonstration  against  him,  and  I  hope  none  will  be  made ;  neither 
“  will  I  have  any  connexion  with  him  as  far  as  I  can  now  see. 

“  ‘  He  has  no  connexion  with  the  true  organisation  at  home,  and  I  do  not 
“  ‘  know  whom  they  are  that  he  claims  to  represent,’  said  General  T.  F.  Bourke. 
“  4  We  are  in  communication  with  the  true  body,  and  we  know  that  he  has  no 
ct  ‘  connexion  or  power  with  it.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  organisers,  but  his  day 
“  ‘  of  usefulness  is  past.  He  can  never  again  take  a  place  at  the  head  of  a  move— 
“  ‘  ment.” 

The  next  is  25th  October  1879.  I  read  this  letter  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  dated 
September  10th,  1879  : — 

“  My  dear  O’Reilly,  I  am  sending  you- - 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Will  you  read  this  : — 

“  What  effect  would  he  have  on  your  policy  ?” 

“  He  cannot  disturb  the  set  policy  of  the  National  party.  The  only  thing  he 
«  can  do  is  to  revive  old  discords,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  get  prominence  enough 
“  to  do  that.  He  is  bound  to  subside  as  he  did  in  1871,  and  I  hope  that  will 
“  happen  before  any  mischief  arises.” 

(The  President.)  That  is  still  Stephens  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  Luby  I  think  still  speaking  of  Stephens.  What  I  wish  to 
read  is  Mr.  Michael  Davitt’ s  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  O’Reilly. 


[  The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows ]  : 


Dublin,  September  10,  1879. 


“  My  dear  O’Reilly, — I  am  sending  you  an  article  for  the  ‘  Pilot  ’  on  the  next 
“  phase  of  the  National  land  movement.  This  land  agitation  is  destined  to  do 
“  more  for  Ireland  than  all  the  movements  since  ’98.  The  entire  country  has 
“  accepted  the  proposal  lor  abolishing  landlordism.  All  the  known  and  active 
«  Nationals  will  combine.  A  convention  is  shortly  to  be  summoned  which  will 
“  endeavour  to  weld  the  two  sections  of  National  politicians  into  one.  I  hope 
“  you  will  endeavour  to  arouse  the  Withy  Irish- Americans  to  a  generous 
“  appreciation  of  what  this  rational  movement  demands  at  their  hands,  if  they 
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Do  you  wish  any  more  of  that  read  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  pass  on  unless  my  friend  wishes  something  more  read  to  the 

17th  January  1880. 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  want  to  read  on  speculation. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then,  my  Lord,  17th  January  1880 ;  it  is  only  one  passage. 


America  and  Ireland. 


“  Our  correspondent,  writing  a  week  later;-  says  : — 

«  «  Last  evening,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Finerty,  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  a  prominent 
«  «  business  man,  who  took  Mr.  Sullivan’sf  place,  proceeded  to  New  York  to 
“  ‘  confer  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  to  welcome  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
“  ‘  Chicago  and  the  North-west.’ 

. 

a  *  Show  22nd  December,  the  date  of  the  first  part  of  his  letter. 

“  f  H.  K.  Sullivan,  of  the  ‘  Chicago  Evening  Journal’ — not  Alexander  Sullivan. 

Then  in  the  “  Nation  ”  of  February  14th,  1880,  there  appears  this.  There  is  an 
extract  given  here  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell’s.  It  is  an  account  of  a  speech  spoken 
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by  Mr.  Parnell  as  reported  in  the  “  Rochester  Daily  Union  and  Advertiser.”  This,  of 
course,  is  only  an  extract. 

[The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

“‘The  Rochester  Daily  Union  and  Advertiser’  of  January  27th  gives  a 
“  glowing  account  of  the  Parnell  meeting  in  that  city. 

•  •••••••## 

“  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  : — - 
“  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Irishman  to  shed  the  last 
“  drop  of  his  blood  in  order  to  obtain  his  rights  if  there  were  a  probable  chance 

“  of  success,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  all  recognise  the  great  responsibility  of 

“  hurling  our  unarmed  people  on  the  points  of  British  bayonets.  (Prolonged 

“  cheers.)  We  must  act  with  prudence  when  the  contest  would  be  hopeless,  and 

“  not  rush  upon  destruction.” 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Now,  my  Lord,  I  have  got  another  grievance.  I  have  not  the  book. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Perhaps  it  will  not  add  to  my  friend’s  grievance  to  let  me  wait  till 
the  book  comes.  I  understand  from  the  gentleman  who  is  here  from  the  British 
Museum  that  the  papers  of  1880,  1882,  and  1884  are  not  in  this  building  at  this 
moment.  I  think  it  is  not  only  for  my  friend’s  convenience,  but  their  right  to  see  the 
context.  What  do  you  wish  ? 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  I  should  like,  my  Lord,  to  have  an  opportunity. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  cannot  say  more  than  this,  that  it  cannot  possibly  proceed 
without  the  paper  that  we  may  follow  it.  If  my  friend  desires  to  read  anything  more 
if  he  would  give  us  these  things  beforehand  we  would  make  the  examination  before¬ 
hand  and  save  time.  We  get  them  the  moment  the  reading  begins. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  make  what  I  think  is  a  reasonable  suggestion.  If  my  friends  like 
they  may  have  the  newspapers  here.  I  could  go  on  with  the  newspaper  of  1881 ;  but 
I  think  it  would  break  the  sequence  of  what  I  have  in  view.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it 
would  be  better  to  postpone  reading  the  newspapers  till  to-morrow  morning  and  take 
one  or  two  witnesses.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  would  wish  us  to  go  on. 
We  have  the  1881  newspapers. 

(The  President.)  I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  all  these  extracts  you  are  read¬ 
ing.  I  can  see  every  now  and  then  something  arises  from  the  midst  of  a  turbid  stream. 
Is  it  necessary  to  read  them  all. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  any  explanation  as  we  proceed  for 
what  purpose  this  is  read  now.  It  is  only  when  we  have  the  materials  on  which 
argument  will  be  founded  which  we  desire  that  we  shall  show  your  Lordship  the  great 
materiality  of  this.  I  will  bear  in  mind  what  your  Lordship  has  said.  In  our  view 
it  is  all  important.  If  you  think  some  of  this  is  not  material,  I  will  take  care  that 
nothing  is  read  but  what  I  think  will  appear  to  be  material. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  hope  my  friend  will  give  some  intimation  at  some  time  to  give 
us  an  intimation  of  what  is  the  relevancy  of  this,  because  we  cannot  see  the  bearing 
of  this. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  my  friend  can  see  the  bearing  of  it  very  well.  In 
all  probability  the  better  thing  would  be  that  Sir  H.  James  should  look  through  the 
extracts.  By  to-morrow  morning  it  will  appear  perfectly  clear  when  we  come  to 
examine  these  extracts  chronologically,  that  a  number  of  these  events  which  were 
occurring  in  America  were  being  daily  chronicled,  or  weekly  chronicled,  and  discussed 
in  the  columns  of  the- “Nation”  newspaper.  On  the  question  of  notice  it  will  be 
found  material.  I  only  mention  that  because  my  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  has  said  he  does 
not  consider  it  material. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  do  not  affect  us  with  notice  of  what  appears  in  the  Boston 
papers. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No. 

(The  President.)  We  have  noticed  that.  Between  ourselves  we  have  referred  to 
some. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  quite  sure  Sir  Henry  James  will  bo  able  to  limit  the 
extracts  to  such  as  are  really  material  from  the  point  of  view  I  have  indicated  to  your 
Lordship. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  may  be  convenient  to  say  the  witnesses  1  am  going  to  call  are  to 
trace  tho  time  of  1881  to  1882,  up  to  the  murders  in  Phoenix  Park. 
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Alexander  Yow  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

46  486.  Do  you  live  at  29,  New  Bridge  Street,  in  the  City  of  London  ?— Yes. 

46,487.  In  March  1882,  did  a  person  of  the  name  of  P.  J.  Tynan  apply  to  you  for  a 

situation  as  traveller  ? — Yes.  ,  T 

46  488.  What  month  did  he  come  to  you  m,  do  you  recollect  {—In  March. 

46489.  Did  he  come  with  any  introduction  or  not? — He  came  previously,  applying 
for  a’  situation,  which  I  refused  him  at  the  time,  because  I  did  not  require  him. 

46.490.  When  he  came  the  second  time,  did  he  mention  any  name  as  a  person  to 

whom  vou  could  apply  ? — He  did.  „  ,  „  „  ..  .  -  , 

46.491.  Who  was  that  ?— W.  H.  O’Sullivan,  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  county 

Ll46492*  Did  you  see  Mr.  O’Sullivan  about  him  ?— Well,  he  mentioned  Mr.  O’Sullivan 
first  as  having  sent  him  and  afterwards  Mr.  O’Sullivan  called  at  my  office,  and  I  askec 

him  if  he  was  a  proper  man  to  represent  me. 

(Mr  B.  T.  Beid.)  This  gentleman  is  dead,  Mr.  0  Sullivan. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  cannot  affect  the  relevancy  of  the  evidence. 

46,493.  After  seeing  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  did  you  employ  him  as  traveller  .  Yes. 

46’, 494.  Tynan  ?— Yes,  Tynan. 

46.495.  This  was  in  March,  I  think  f — Yes. 

46.496.  Did  he  travel  for  you?— Yes.  >  .  . 

46  497.  Did  he  ever  apply  for  the  commission  that  was  due  to  him  or  not .  inere 

was  no  commission  due  to  him.  .  ,  -«■  ,,  .  .  , 

46  498  Did  he  ever  do  any  work  for  you  after  you  employed  him  .  No  ,  that  is,  tie 
took  no  orders.  He  asked  me  to  get  up  a  sketch  or  two  in  my  business. 

46  499.  Did  you  receive  these  two  letters  from  him,  one  of  the  5th  May  1882,  and 
the  other  of  the  8th  May  1882  [handing  documents  to  the  witness ]. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  contents  of  the  letters  are  not  important,  but  it  shows  where 

^46,500.^  The  "one^of '  the  5th  is  dated  from  where  ?— Jewry’s  Hotel,  College  Green, 

DU(Mr' Murphy.)  “  Messrs.  Yow.”  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  your  Lordship  with 
the  contents.  “If  Messrs.  So-and-So’s  design  is  ready,  please  send  it  here  at  once 
“  with  estimates,  as  per  instructions  to  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  next  one  is  dated  from 
Jewry’s  Hotel,  College  Green,  Dublin,  May  8,  1882.  ‘‘Your  favours  to  hand  I 
“  respectfully  beg  to  say  it  would  be  useless  my  calling  on  Messrs.  C.  without  a 
“  design.”  Whilst  the  photograph  is  coming  which  I  shall  have  to  exhibit  to  the 
witness,  I  propose  to  prove  the  movements  of  Mr.  Tynan  from  the  Irishman  and 
the  “  Nation.”  The  first  is  the  28th  January  1882.  . 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lord,  surely  that  is  not  admissible. 

(The  President.)  If  anything  turns  upon  this  person’s  whereabouts  on  ^  particu  ar 
day,  then  it  is  of  importance  to  show  that  that  was  known  to  the  person  who 

responsible  for  the  “  Nation.”  _  _  _  ,  •  0 

'(The  Attorney- General)  May  I  also  say  that  it  is  attending  Land  League  meetings . 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  first  is  from  the  “  Irishman  ”  of  28th  January. 

[The  extract  ivas  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows .— ] 

“  ‘  Irishman,’  28th  January  1882. 

“  [‘  Mr.  Tynan  ’  and  the  British  League.] 

“  Mr.  O’Donnell,  M.P.,  on  the  Suspects. 

“  London,  Sunday. 

“  A  public  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  National  Land  League  of  Great 
“  Britain  was  held  at  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  with  the  object  of 

“  considering  the  incarceration  of  the  political  suspects. 

Mr.  Gray,  M.P.,  attended,  but  was  obliged  to-  leave  before  the  proceedings 

“  Mr.  Lalor,  M.P.,  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  he  called  on  Mr.  F,  H. 
“  O’Donnell,  M.P.,  to  address  the  meeting.” 

Then  there  is  a  portion  left  out. 
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“  Mr.  R.  Butler,  Mr.  Tynan,  and  Mr.  Michael  T.  Lalor  also  spoke,  and  the 
“  following  resolutions  were  formally  moved  by  Mr.  W .  Sherlock,  seconded  by 
“  Mr.  O’Grady.” 

Then  the  resolutions  are  set  out,  which  are  not  important.  The  next  is  the  4th 
February  from  the  “  Nation. 

[  The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

“  National  Land  League  of  Great  Britain. 

“  Southwark. 

“  Mr.  Tynan,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  M.  Cronin,  attended  on  Sunday 
“  nio-ht  and  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  ‘  The  Military  History  of 
“  ‘  Ireland  and  the  Lesson  it  teaches.’  Messrs.  Cronin  and  Loman  followed  the 
“  lecturer  with  spirited  addresses  bearing  on  the  same  subjects. 

“  T.  M'Sweeney,  Hon.  Sec.” 

The  next  is  the  4th  March  from  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper  : — 

“  [Mr.  P.  J.  Tynan  and  the  League.] 

“  The  Land  League  in  Great  Britain. 

“  Marylebone  Branch  (London) . 

“  Usual  weekly  meeting  held  on  Sunday  last  at  the  rooms  of  the  Hibernian 
“  Club,  37,  Lisson  Street,  Lisson  Grove.  Mr.  C.  Healy  presided.  Mr.  P.  J. 

“  Tynan  delivered  a  spirited  address.  Messrs.  Buckley,  Hayes,  and  Brown  also 
“  addressed  the  meeting.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tynan  was  proposed  and 
“  carried  unanimously,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

“  Charles  Foley,  Hon.  Sec.” 

That,  we  suggest,  is  the  Member  of  Parliament. 

( Mr.  Harrington.')  It  is  not.  it  is  “  P.  J.” 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Then,  the  11th  March  1882,  from  the  “Irishman.” 

( The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows: — ) 

“  Mr.  Tynan  and  the  British  League. 

“  The  Land  League  of  Great  Britain, 

“  Kensington. — The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held  on 
“  Wednesday,  March  1st,  at  the  Sarsfield  Hall,  St.  Ann’s  Road,  Notting  Hale,  the 
“  president,  W.  D.  Burns,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  having  been  confirmed, 
“  and  a  few  remarks  having  been  delivered  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  McCarthy 
“  delivered  a  very  eloquent  address  on  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the 
“  Land  League.  Mr.  Tynan  also  addressed  the  meeting,  his  eloquent  and 
“  spirited  speech  being  continually  interrupted  by  applause.  A  resolution  was 
“  passed  thanking  the  bishop,  priests,  and  electors  of  Royal  Meath  for  returning 
“  the  noble  founder  of  the  Land  League — Michael  Davitt.  A  grand  Irish  concert 
“  will  take  place  in  the  Progressive  Hall,  Johnson  Street,  Notting  Hill  Gate, 
“  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P.,  presiding,  on  Monday,  March  13.” 

Then  on  Monday,  18th  March,  from  the  “Irishman  ” — 

(  The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ) 

“  ‘  J.  Tynan,  Esq,’  and  the  British  League. 

“  The  Land  League  of  Great  Britain. 

“  Holborn. — The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held  on  Sunday 
“  evening,  the  12th  inst.,  at  St.  Bridget’s  Club,  59,  Great  Saffron  Hill,  Mr.  J. 
“  Leonard  in  the  chair.  The  chairman  gave  a  very  practical  speech  on  the 
“  situation.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  T.  Tynan,  Esq.,  who  delivered  a 
“  spirited  lecture.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 'the  speaker,  after  which  the 
“  secretary  received  reports  from  the  collectors  who  had  been  out  receiving 
«  contributions.  This  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close.” 

40,501.  Now,  will  you  look  at  this  photograph,  please,  and  tell  mo  whether  that  is 

the  Mr.  Tynan  you  have  been  speaking  of? — Yes,  that  is  a  likeness  of  him. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  no  question  to  ask. 
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Head  Constable  Eodan  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

46.502.  Were  you  stationed  at  Birr,  in  King’s  County,  in  April  1882  ? — I  was. 

46.503.  Do  you  remember  in  that  month  seeing  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  of  Ballinasloe  ? 
—Yes. 

46.504.  Did  you  see  him  in  company  with  a  person  who  went  by  any  particular 
name? — Yes;  I  saw  him  in  company  with  a  person  who  I  heard  call  himself 
Thompson. 

46.505.  Will  you  look  at  that  photograph  and  tell  me  whether  you  recognise  that 
photograph  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the  same  man. 

46.506.  Thompson  ? — Thompson ;  that  is  the  same  man  as  called  himself  Thompson. 

46.507.  Did  you  see  him  at  Birr  also — Thompson? — I  did. 

46.508.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Harris  at  Birr? — I  did. 

46.509.  Was  he  with  Thompson  there? — He  was. 

46.510.  Often  or  not? — Well,  I  only  saw  him  once. 

46.511.  Once  one  day,  or  more  than  once  in  the  same  day? — One  day. 

46.512.  Can  you  fix  the  day  ? — It  was  on  the  4th  April  1882. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

46.513.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — I  saw  them  in  Birr. 

46.514.  Whereabouts  in  Bin  ? — I  saw  them  in  the  main  street. 

46.515.  Talking  to  each  other  ? — They  were  both  walking  together,  going  towards 
Connaught  Street. 

46.516.  With  other  people? — I  only  saw  the  two  together. 

46.517.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  ? — Well,  it  was  in  the  evening. 

46.518.  What  time  ?— I  really  could  not  fix  the  hour.  I  should  say  about  three  or 
four  o’clock. 

46.519.  Three  or  four  in  the  afternoon? — Yes. 

46.520.  What  street  was  it  you  saw  them  in  ? — In  Connaught  Street. 

46.521.  Is  that  the  principal  street  in  Birr  ? — It  is  going  off  the  principal  one.. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

46.522.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Harris  with  anybody  else  in  Birr  on  that  occasion  ? — He  was 
with  another  person  that  day,  but  I  did  not  know  the  other  person.  I  heard  his  name, 
though. 

46.523.  You  only  saw  him  with  this  one  man  that  you  call  Thompson  ? — That 
is  all. 

46.524.  When  did  you  communicate  to  the  “  Times  ”  that  you  saw  Thompson  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  1882? — I  never  communicated  with  the  “  Times.” 

46.525.  Who  did  you  first  tell  it  to  ? — Am  I  bound  to  answer  that  question,  my 
Lord  ? 

46.526.  Well,  I  should  think  you  are.  You  are  in  England  now,  not  in  Ireland. 
(The  President.)  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you  should  not? — Well,  I  told  a 

gentleman  in  Dublin. 

46.527.  Who  is  he  ? — He  is  a  Mr.  Joyce. 

46.528.  What  is  his  position  ? — I  believe  he  is  a  resident  magistrate. 

46.529.  When  did  you  tell  him? — About  two  months  or  perhaps  better.  It  may  be 
between  two  and  three  months  I  think. 

46.530.  Ago? — Yes. 

46.531.  What  caused  you  to  see  Mr.  Joyce  over  the  matter  ? — He  sent  for  me. 

46.532.  By  letter? — I  was  ordered  to  go  to  see  him. 

46.533.  By  whom? — By  the  Inspector  General. 

46.534.  Who  is  he — Mr.  Eeed  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  who  it  was,  but  Mr.  Reed  is 
the  Inspector  General. 

46.535.  You  went  to  Dublin? — Yes. 

46.536.  You  saw  him  then? — I  did. 

46.537.  Did  he  ask  you  this  question,  or  did  you  volunteer  to  tell  him  ? — He  asked 
me  that  question. 

46.538.  How  did  the  conversation  begin? — Because  on  this  occasion  I  made  a  repoit 
of  seeing  this  man  with  Mr.  Harris  that  day. 
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46.539.  That  is  two  months  ago  you  made  a  report  ? — No,  I  made  a  report  at  the 
time  it  happened,  the  day  it  happened  or  the  day  after. 

46.540.  And  you  described  him  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

46.541.  Gave  no  description  of  him  at  all? — No. 

46.542.  Did  you  ever  see  a  photograph  of  him  until  you  were  shown  one  now  ? — I 
did. 

46,543-4.  Did  Mr.  Roche  show  you  one  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Roche. 

46.545.  Who  showed  it  you  ;  did  Mr.  Joyce  show  you  one  ? — He  did. 

46.546.  Before  he  asked  you  anything  about  it  ? — Yes  ;  he  asked  me  if  I  recognised 
this  photograph  as  the  man  that  I  saw. 

46.547.  Before  he  showed  you  the  photograph,  did  he  mention  any  name  ? — I  do 
not  believe  he  did. 

46.548.  You  are  sure  of  that? — I  am. 

46.549.  You  will  swear  he  did  not? — I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

46.550.  Tell  me  now  any  other  person  you  saw  Mr.  Harris  with  in  Birr  on  this 
occasion  ? — 1  cannot  remember  any  other  person  now  except  a  person  I  was  told — there 
was  another  person  in  his  company, 

46.551.  Never  mind  what  you  were  told.  Did  you  yourself  see  him  with  any  other 
person  on  this  occasion  ? — I  did  not. 

46.552.  How  many  people  live  in  Birr  ? — About  4,000. 

46.553.  Was  it  a  market  day? — Well,  really  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  believe 
it  was. 

46.554.  Were  there  many  people  in  the  street? — There  were  generally.  Sometimes 
there  are  a  great  many  on  market  days,  and  more  times  not. 

46.555.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Birr  ? — I  was  better  than  12  months. 

46.556.  You  knew  the  people  very  well  ? — No,  I  was  not  12  months.  I  went  there 
in  August  1881. 

46.557.  You  knew  the  people  very  well? — I  did  not  know  many  of  them.  I  was 
there  about  six  months  at  the  time. 

46.558.  Had  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Harris  there  before  ? — I  saw  him  ;  I  am  not  sure  it 
was  before  that  I  saw  him  speaking  out  of  Mathew’s  Hotel,”  butl  can  not  say  whether 
before  or  after  that. 

46.559.  You  cannot  tell  me  the  name  of  any  other  person  you  saw  on  this  occasion 
with  Harris  except  this  Mr.  Thompson  ? — I  cannot. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  Henky  James. 

46.560.  Was  it  sometime  in  1882  you  heard  Mr.  Harris  speaking  out  of  the  hotel  ? 
— I  could  not  say.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  before  or  after  this. 

46.561.  You  say  it  was  in  April  1882  you  saw  this  man  Thompson  or  Tynan. 
Would  it  be  in  the  year  1882  you  heard  Mr.  Harris  speak? — I  think  it  was  something 
about  that  year,  but  I  am  not  accurate  on  it.  I  have  no  date. 

46.562.  Do  you  know  Harris  by  sight  if  you  see  him  ? — I  would. 

46.563.  So  as  to  be  quite  sure  of  him  ? — I  would. 

46.564.  Are  you  quite  sure  this  man  you  saw  with  Mr.  Harris  is  represented  by  this 
photograph  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

46.565.  You  made  some  report  you  say  in  1882,  which  Mr.  Joyce  had  ? — Yes. 

46.566.  I  think  you  have  been  asked  about  another  man  being  there.  You  said,  I 
think,  just  now,  that  you  saw  another  man  there.  Do  you  know  who  that  man  was  ? 
— I  do  not  know  him. 

46.567.  Were  you  told  who  he  was? — Yes. 

46.568.  ( The  President.)  Did  you  see  another  man  with  Mr.  Harris  ? — Yos. 

46.569.  I  thought  you  said  you  heard  ? 

( Sir  II.  James.)  No,  he  heard  who  he  was. 

46.570.  Let  me  make  this  clear.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
saw  another  man  with  Mr.  Harris,  but  you  did  not  yourself  know  who  he  was  ? — I  did 
not  know  who  he  was. 

46.571.  At  the  time  you  saw  him  were  you  told  who  he  was? — Yes,  someone  told 
me ;  I  may  have  inquired  who  it  was,  but  someone  told  me  who  it  was. 

46.572.  Who  were  you  told  it  was? — I  heard  he  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Gilroy. 
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4-fi  573  From  where  ? — From  Shannon  Bridge.  ,  .  * 

46  574  Of  course  that  can  be  tested.  Have  you  been  m  that  neighbourhood  since 
Do  you  know  whether  Gilroy  of  Shannon  Bridge  is  there  or  not  now! -I  could 

n°46J575.  You  vouch  that  name  as  the  man  you  were  told  was  there  ?— Yes,  that  is 

^  4(^576 1  I^uuderstand  you  when  that  photograph  was  shown  to  you  you  recognised 
the  person  you  saw  with  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  as  being  this  man  Thompson  or  Tynan  . 

~~Jsir  E°fames)  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  my  friend’s  cross-examination. 
w  p  lour  Lordship  for-ive  me  if  I  ask  one  question  ?  It  arises  out  of  my  friend  s 
cross-examination  /  or  rather,  I  think.  Mr.  Davitt’s,  as  to  whether  this  man  was  Were. 

46  577,  This  man  you  have  spoken  of  seeing  at  Birr  with  Mr  Harris,  did  you  see  him 

at  any  time  at  Birr  Petty  Sessions  with  Miss  Reynolds  X  I  did. 

46.578.  When  about  were  the  sessions  at  Birr  held  that  you  say  you  saw  him  at  . 

They  were  on  the  12th  of  April. 

46.579.  Still  in  1882?— In  1882. 

46  580.  Do  you  know  Miss  Reynolds  ? — Ido.  ., 

46  581  When  you  say  you  saw  him  there  (and  I  am  afraid  I  said)  with  Ml 
Reynolds  were  they  together  in  the  Court  house?  Were  they  talkmg  together  or 
apparently  in  the  company  of  each  other  ?-Well,  1  imagine  they  were  m  company. 

X  could  not  say  they  were  talking,  but  I  imagine  they  were  in  company. 

46  582  Explain  what  you  mean  by  that.  Were  they  standing  together  or  sittin= 
together  or  what  ?--Tkey  were  together  in  one  place.  There  is  one  place  where  parties 

sit°and  they  were  iu  that  one  place.  ,  , 

46,583.  Now  there  was  I  believe  a  demonstration,  was  not  there  afterwards  at 

^46,584.,  What  was  that  demonstration? — It  was  to  do  work  for  Captain  Dugmore 

who  had  been  sent  to  prison.  _ .  ,  T  v.-!*  __ 

46.585.  Was  this  man  Thompson  or  Tynan  there  ?— I  believe  he  was.  I  believe  he 

was  the  same  man  as  was  there.  I  saw  him  there. 

46.586.  And  did  you  see  Miss  Reynolds  there  too  .  1  dicl  T  ,  q 

46.587.  Was  there  a  platform  ? — Well,  I  was  not  m  at  that  particular  place. 

some  men  at  another  portion  of  it. 

46  588  Were  you  at  the  meeting? — I  was. 

46A89.  And  you  saw  this  man  whom  you  call  Thompson  or  Tynan  and  iss 
Reynolds  at  that  meeting  too  ?  I  did. 

Head  Constable  Edward  McCormack,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

46  590.  AY ere  you  stationed  in  King’s  County  in  January  1882  ?  February. 

46A91.  Till  November  1882  ? — I  was  stationed  in  it  from  February  until  November 

1882 

46  592.  There  is  a  place  there  called  Broughal  Castle  X— Yes. 

46,593.  Do  you  remember  Miss  Anna  Reynolds  coming  there  .—1  do. 

46  594.  What  month  was  that  in  ? — I  think  about  January  1882. 

46.595.  I  thought  you  did  not  go  till  February?— I  think  she  went  to  it  m  January 

or  February  1882. 

46.596.  Did  you  see  her  there  in  February  ?— Yes. 

46’,597.  Was  Captain  Dugmore  there?— He  was.  .  , 

46,598.  Do  you  know  what  the  work  was  that  Miss  Reynolds  came  down  for  .  8he 

nomo  down  to  form  a  branch  of  the  League.  , 

(Mr.  B.  T.  j Reid.)  This  is  not  a  proper  question  surely  .  Does  he  know  what  Miss 

Reynolds  came  down  for?  anything  he  saw  is  admissible. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  going  to  elaborate  it. 

( The  President.)  He  may  have  heard  something.  .  ,  . 

46  599.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  you  see  what  she  was  doing  there  ?— She  was  going  about 

through  the  country  visiting  the  tenants,  and  she  came  there  to  form  a  branch  o  e 

^(Mr.'R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  not  evidence  ;  it  is  that  sort  of  thing  I  object  to.  I  think 

it  is  not  admissible. 
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46.600.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  you  see  any  “  No  Rent”  manifestoes  about? — Yes. 

46.601.  Had  she  anything  to  do  with  them  that  you  saw  ? — She  had.  *- 

46.602.  What  was  she  doing  with  them  ? — They  came  to  Broughal  Castle  and  I  was 

informed - 

46.603.  No,  what  you  saw  yourself,  please.  Did  you  see  her  do  anything  with 
them  ? — I  saw  her  distributing  them  amongst  some  of  the  people  on  the  20th  of  April 
1882.  There  was  a  meeting  there. 

46.604.  Captain  Dugmore  we  have  heard  was  sent  to  prison.  What  day  was  that  ? 

— He  was  sent  to  prison  on  the  12th  of  April  1882,  but  he  appeared  in  Birr  at  the 
Petty  Sessions  from  the  8th  to  the  12th. 

46.605.  On  the  8th  did  you  see  Miss  Reynolds  in  company  with  any  person  ? — I  did. 

46.606.  By  what  name  did  that  person  go  ? — He  went  by  the  name  of  J.  Thompson. 
46,807.  Do  you  recognise  that  photograph  or  not  ? — I  do. 

46„608.  Who  is  that  ? — That  is  the  same  person.  I  believe  his  name  is  Tynan. 

46.609.  How  long  did  he  stay  at  Broughal  Castle,  if  at  all  ? — He  drove  to  Broughal 
Castle  on  the  8th,  and  he  remained  there  till  the  3  2th,  and  drove  from  Broughal  Castle 
to  Parsonstown,  and  he  went  back  from  Parsonstown  to  Broughal  Castle,  and  remained 
there  till  the  25th  of  April  1882. 

46.610.  After  the  25th  did  you  see  anything  of  him  ? — No,  he  left  then. 

46.611.  Was  there  a  man  named  Michal  Murphy  went  to  the  Castle  whilst  he  was 
there  ? — Yes. 

46.612.  Often  or  not  ? — He  used  to  go  there  every  day. 

46.613.  What  hotel  did  he  stay  at  ? — He  stopped  at  “  Skulley’s  Hotel.” 

( The  President.)  Who  is  Michael  Murphy  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  going  to  prove  in  a  moment  all  that  we  can  give  about  him  at 
present. 

46.614.  Was  he  arrested  ? — He  was  arrested  on  the  25th  April  1882. 

46.615.  Were  any  documents  found  upon  him? — Yes,  they  were  Land  League 

documents.  ° 

46.616.  Did  he  give  any  address  ? — He  did. 

46.617.  What  was  the  address  he  gave  ? — 39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 

46.618.  Had  he  money  upon  him  ? — He  had  3 61.  in  English  Bank  notes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

46.619.  You  have  told  us  about  Mr.  Thompson,  whose  photograph  you  have  spoken 
to  ? — Yes. 

46.620.  You  gave  us  his  movements  upon  the  8th,  I  think,  upon  the  12th  and  the 
25th  of  April  ? — Yes. 

46.621.  Did  you  note  his  movements  at  the  time?— Yes,  and  reported  them. 

46.622.  In  a  written  report? — Yes. 

46.623.  And  sent  that  report  to  the  “  Times  ”  ? — Yes. 

46.624.  Who  to  ? — To  the  office. 

46.625.  Have  you  got  that  report  here  ? — No. 

46.626.  Has  it  been  shown  to  you  ? — No. 

46.627.  IIow  do  you  recollect  these  dates? — I  remember  them  distinctly. 

46.628.  You  wrote  this  report  in  April  of  1882  ? — Yes. 

46.629.  But  you  have  never  seen  it  since? — No. 

46.630.  When  were  you  asked  about  this  matter  first  since  1882  ?— Mr.  Shannon 

asked  me.  •  . 

46.631.  When? — When  I  came  here. 

46.632.  In  London  ? — Yes. 

46.633.  And  you  say,  without  having  seen  that  report,  or  a  copy  of  it,  you  recollect 

these  dates,  the  8th  April,  and  all  the  other  dates  you  have  given  us  ? — Several  things 
have  passed  through  my  hands  since.  •  6 

46,664.  What  things? — Reports  connected  with  it. 

46  635.  Has  your  own  report  passed  through  your  hand  ?— No,  not  my  own  first 
•  one,  but  other  reports.  , 

46.636.  Of  whom  ? — About  Thompson. 

46.637.  Other  reports  about  Thompson  ?— Yes,  from  time  to  time. 

46.638.  You  mean  documents  ? — Yes. 
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46.639.  "Who  showed  them  you  ? — I  made  other  reports  about  him  from  time 
to  time. 

46.640.  I  am  speaking  now  about  these  dates,  the  8th,  12th,  25th,  and  so  forth. 
You  made  those  the  subject  of  a  report  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

46.641.  Have  you  seen  that  report  since? — No. 

46.642.  Did  the  other  reports  you  have  spoken  of  contain  any  reference  to  those 
dates? — They  did. 

46.643.  To  the  same  dates  ? — Yes. 

46.644.  Have  you  seen  them  again  ? — No. 

46.645.  Have  you  seen  any  document  or  report  which  mentioned  the  dates  you  have 
given  in  evidence  ? — No,  nothing  since  I  came  here. 

46.646.  And  you  say  it  is  entirely  from  memory  ? — Yes,  and  I  am  quite  positive 
about  it. 

46.647.  Notwithstanding  that,  you  have  not  seen  any  report  since  1882  on  the 
subject? — Yes,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  remember  it. 

46.648.  When  were  you  shown  this  photograph  ?  Were  you  shown  this  photograph 
before  you  came  into  Court  ? — No.  I  was  shown  it  in  August  1882. 

46.649.  That  photograph  ? — Yes;  or  one  similar  to  it. 

46.650.  And  you  have  not  seen  the  photograph  again  since  then? — No. 

46.651.  How  many  times  did  you  see  this  man  Thompson? — He  was  sitting  behind 
me  in  the  Court  in  Birr  on  the  8th. 

46.652.  I  asked  you  how  many  times  ? — I  saw  him  about  50  times. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  all  the  evidence  as  to  that  case. 

[Adjourned  till  to  morrow  at  10.30.] 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  The  witness  I  am  about  to  call  is  from  Ireland  ;  will  your  Lord- 
ships  allow  me  to  explain— we  are  not  going  back,  we  are  not  returning  to  any  case 
but  this  is  m  reference  to  a  particular  speech  made  by  Mr.  Parnell— and  I  am  only 
going  to  prove  a  very  few  facts.  y 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  friend  haa  told  rue  what  it  is.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
gentleman  s  son  was  shot. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  not  quite  all.  I  have  only  four  or  five  questions  to  piit. 


Mr.  Thomas  Boyd  sworn ;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

1a  cS'  \  bfiVe  h°}d  an  °fficial  P°sition  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ? — I  do 
many  years^?--? esU  ^  ****  “  S°hC't0r  “  practice’  and  a  land  agent,  altogether  a  good 

an  you  ownerot  ,land  both  ■»  Wexford  and  Kilkenny  l— Yes,  I  am 

4b, bob.  Lid  you  manage  those  estates  yourself  ? _ I  did 

son6™s7sho:APHTwa:nSWer  "7  qUeSti°nS  ^  1  beliere  in  A“gust  1880  W 

46.658.  Give  me  his  name  ? — Charles  Daniel  Boyd. 

46.659.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ?— 8th  August  i880. 

Notewhato^fr  y°Ur  8°D  a“J  Part  wtateTer  in  tb®  management  of  your  estates  ?— 
was  lading  with  you  at  the  time  he  was  shot  ?— He  was. 

™  "''I  i*?  L°rds>  1  give  the  date  fOT  tha  purpose  of  your  Lordship's 

26th  September  1880at  *°  Whe“  thi3  gentIemaa  washed  was  tie 

of  ther8peecSa)  **  haS  be6n  r6ad  a  l0ng  time  ag0'  14  ‘3  page  316  of  V°lume;;No.|  1 
that’662'  (S,V  H'  /a”KS')  After  th‘3  W6re  y0U  b°r°otted  1 — I  was  soms  time  after 
,  16'663j.J.wil}  not  go  into  detail— were  you  able  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life  or 
themTom  o?herypiac°es  mg  '  1  ^  gr6at  difficulty’  and  had  to  ™poirt 

my^'sef iTno^  goeintoeth°em9r  *h°  WitDe33  °°Uld  3peak  t0>  but  1  keap 

(Sjr  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  anything. 

(The  Att°rney. General.)  With  reference  to  the  witness  I  have  now  to  call  vour 
Lordships  may  remember  that  in  the  cross-examination  of  Captain  Slacke  the  oaL  n? 
a  man  named  Mitchell  was  referred  to  as  having  been  boycotted? ^andTwas  suSeld 

MUcieS  3  p^heTacfs  1  ^  ^  1  *  tbe 

tion  of  this  part  of  the  case  unnecessary.  What  was  admitted,  I  believe  was  this  •  that 

d0ah°wCthman  t0°k  Mlt,chel!  t0  a  number  of  persons,  some  of  whom  he  had  previously 
dealt  with,  on  a  particular  day.  Your  Lordship  recollects  that  probably,  P  Y 

hJl  t  f  re8ldent-)  0b.  perfectly.  The  observation  which  I  made  was  that  the  noliee 
had  taken  steps  to  ascertain  whether  the  charge  was  true.  '  P°  ° 

MitUoii  YnS’  and  my  only  observrat'on  was  that  the  police  had  sent  for  Mr 

“n^'tatS  Pr0TC>  and  that  he  had  b0CD  b™ght  40  U  Kt 
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{The  Attorney- General.)  A  great  deal  more  was  suggested  at  the  time,  as  to  their 
being  no  real  boycotting. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  assure  you  that  was  the  suggestion. 

{The  President.)  Bearing  that  in  mind,  you  can  make  the  examination  short.  I  have 
expressed  to  you  the  impression  it  made  on  me  at  the  time. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  said  at  the  time,  in  consequence  of  the  remark,  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  call  Mitchell, 


Mr.  Richard  Mitchell  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney  General. 


£  46,664.  You  reside  at  Carlow  ?  -  Yes. 

.  46,665.  Where  ?  What  is  the  actual  name  of  the  place  ? — Park  View. 

'  46 ’666.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — Well,  over  20  years.  I  was  land 
steward  to  Mr.  Ruane  before  I  came  there,  in  the  same  place. 

46.667.  Have  you  lived  there  something  like  20  years  ? — Yes,  in  the  house  I  am  in 
at  present,  for  over  20  years. 

46.668.  Had  you  agricultural  machinery  which  you  used  to  let  out  on  hire? — Yes,  I 
was  in  the  business  of  the  sale  and  hire  of  agricultural  machinery. 

46.669.  In  the  year  1881  did  an  Emergency  Committee  apply  to  you  for  the  use  of 
your  machinery  ? — Several  persons  who  were  boycotted  applied  to  me  for  machinery. 

46.670.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  you  let  them  have  it,  for  hire  ? — Yes. 

46^671.  Those  were  persons  who  were  boycotted  for  various  supposed  offences  ? — 


X  CO. 

46.672.  You  let  them  haye  the  machinery? — les. 

46.673.  Tell  us  what  happened.  After  that  were  you  boycotted  ? — I  was  boycotted. 
I  was  warned  by  the  League,  and  by  the  officers  of  the  League,  to  desist  from  doing 
it — cautioned  several  times — I  was  boycotted  for  doing  it. 

46.674.  Tell  me  what  was  the  branch  of  the  League  whose  officials  warned  you  to 
desist  letting  your  machinery  out  on  hire  to  boycotted  persons? — The  names  ? 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  Who  spoke  to  him. 

46.675.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  First  what  was  the  branch  of  the  League  ? — It  was 
the  Graigue  and  Kilsheelan  branch  of  the  National  League. 

46.676.  What  was  the  name  of  the  secretary  ? — J.  B.  O’Neill.  It  was  he  who  first 
told  me  he  would  be  quite  unable  to  prevent  me  being  shot  if  I  did  not  desist. 

46.677.  If  you  did  not  desist? — Yes. 

46,’678.  What  was  the  name  ?— The  Carlow,  Graigue,  and  Kilshellan  Branch. 

46567  9.  After  that  were  you  boycotted? — Yes,  I  have  been  boycotted  ever  since 


1886 

46^680.  How  long  did  that  boycotting  continue?— Up  to  the  present  time. 

.  46’681.  Have  you  had  a  difficulty  about  getting  provisions? — Always  down  in 
Tipperary.  I  could  not  get  provisions  at  any  price. 

46.682.  How  far  had  you  to  send  ? — Either  to  Kilkenny  or  Clonmel.  I  am  speaking 
of  my  farm  round  Carlow.  We  had  to  send  from  18  to  20  miles. 

46.683.  Did  that  continue  for  a  long  period  of  time? — It  continues  still. 

465684.  Was  anything  done  to  your  cattle  ? — Yes. 

46,685.  What  ?— I  had  29  head  of  cattle  killed  from  time  to  time,  maliciously  killed 

from  time  to  time.  .  n  .  ,  n  ,  n  A 

46  686  Where  was  that? — That  was  in  Tipperary,  Carlow,  and  Queen  s  County,  and 

I  had  cattle  injured  in  other  places.  .  . 

46  687.  Previous  to  these  cattle  being  injured  had  there  been  any  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  paper?— Oh,  yes,  there  were  several  resolutions  published  in  Tipperary. 
{Mr.  R.  f.  Reid.)  If  that  is  so,  I  must  ask  that  the  paper  be  produced. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  We  will  get  the  fact  first.. 

46  688.  Had  there  been  any  resolutions  published  in  any  paper  about  you  ? 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  object.  If  we  are  to  go  into  this,  I  respectfully  object,  my  Lord, 

that  the  paper  should  be  produced.  .  .  .  ™  .  ,  ,  , 

{The  President.)  It  is  perfectly  neutral  while  its  is  only  resolutions.  I  hey  might  be 

the  most  innocent  resolutions.  . 

46,689.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Was  there  a  paper  called  the  “  Carlow  Nationalist  ? 


— Yes. 
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46.690.  Was  there  a  branch  of  the  League  called  theDrangan  branch  of  the  National 
League  ? — Yes. 

46.691.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  secretary? — Indeed  I  do;  he  often 
boycotted  me  himself,  and  got  imprisoned  for  it. 

46.692.  What  was  his  name  ? — Michael  Cusack. 

46.693.  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  copies  of  the  “  Carlow  Nationalist”  with  you  ? _ 

I  have  not  at  present. 

46.694.  I  only  want  to  get  the  facts  from  you.  I  will  get  the  fact  that  certain 
resolutions  did  appear? — Yes,  they  were  almost  continuous  between  the  “Carlow 
Nationalist,”  the  “  Tipperary  Nationalist,”  and  “  United  Ireland.”  They  were  nearly 
continuous  resolutions.  I  saw  several  resolutions  altogether. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Stop  until  you  ask  him. 

(The  1  resident.)  He  is  entitled  to  say  he  saw  several  resolutions  wh.cli  remained 

suspended  ;  the  effect  of  that  will  be  seen. 

46.695.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Was  it  subsequent  to  these  resolutions  that  the 
injury  was  done  to  your  cattle  ?— Yes,  generally  ;  resolutions  and  meetings. 

46.696.  What  was  the  number  of  your  cattle  that  was  killed  altogether  ? _ There 

was  29  head  of  my  cattle  maliciously  killed,  which  I  claimed  for.  I  think  I  made  12 
claims  for  malicious  injury,  and,  with  one  exception,  I  always  proved  my  claim  ;  but 
the  cost  of  getting  it  was  always  more,  so  that  I  never  got  anythin «•  for  it. 

46.697.  The  amount  of  compensation  tnat  you  got  did  not  overtop  the  expense  that 
you  were  at  in  getting  it  ? — 1  never  got  a  penny  altogether,  and  then  I  ceased  claiming, 
and  I  buried  them.  I  was  at  a  loss.  The  last  I  claimed  it  cost  me  10k  to  get  71.  for 
a  cow,  and  187.  to  get  157.  for  a  mare;  I  was  always  opposed  by  the  League.^ 

46.698.  Were  you  on  those  occasions  opposed  by  the  League  ?— -Always. 

46.699.  In  consequence  of  this  you  gave  up  claiming  ? — In  consequence  of  the 
expense  of  bringing  up  so  many  witnesses.  The  Grand  Jury  used  to  have  to  receive 
evidence  of  value,  and  they  brought  evidence  to  swear  they  were  of  very  little  value. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Really  you  must  not  go  on  like  this. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  must  take  the  evidence. 

46.700.  (The  President.)  Opposed  by  the  League,  that  is  the  principal  thing? _ I 

never  got  a  farthing  in  my  pocket  for  all  my  claims.  I  was  out  of  pocket. 

46.701.  (The  Attorney- General.)  You  have  spoken  of  this  boycotting.  Except  some 
supposed  offence  against  the  j\  ational  League,  do  you  know  anything  vou  have  done  to 
cause  it  ? — Only  that  my  machinery  has  been  hired, 

46.702.  Except  that,  do  you  know  of  anything  that  you  have  done  to  justify  this 
injury  ? — No,  only  what  I  have  told  you,  that  I  have  sold  to  parties. 

46.703.  Do  you  remember  trying  to  buy  some  meat  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Condon  ?— 
Yes. 

46.704.  Is  that  Mr.  Condon  the  Member  of  Parliament  ? — Yes, 

46.705.  What  is  Mr.  Condon  ? — A  butcher. 

46.706.  Where  ? — In  Clonmel. 

46.707.  What  happened  when  you  did  that ;  what  was  that  ?— In  the  autumn  of  1886 
I  had  30  acres  of  corn  lying  on  the  ground,  rotting  on  the  ground,  and  I  could  not  get 
labourers  to  enable  me  to  do  it  at  any  price.  I  offered  10s.  a  day,  and  they  were  only 
getting  2s.  6d.  in  the  village,  and  I  could  not  get  them  at  that  price,  and  the  corn  did 

rot,  and  I  never  got  a  grain  of  it. 

46.708.  What  happened  with  respect  to  Mr.  Condon?— In  the  autumn  of  1886  I  went 
into  Mr.  Condon’s  and  purchased  a  piece  of  meat.  I  had  paid  his  man  in  the  shop,  and 
as  I  was  coming  out  I  met  Mr.  Condon  coming  in,  and  lie  clutched  at  the  meat  and  I 
held  on  to  it,  and  he  turned  round  and  said  “  If  I  had  been  in  the  shop  it  would  have 

been  the  knife  you  would  have  got.” 

46.709.  Mr.  Condon  himself  was  a  party  to  your  not  being  aide  to  get  the  provisions 
in  your  ordinary  way  ? — In  that  transaction.  His  man  did  not  know  me  that  gave  it 
to  me,  and  when  he  came  in  just  as  I  was  coming  out,  that  is  what  I  told  you  occurred. 

46.710.  What  I  want  to  get  is  this,  I  will  go  into  greater  detail  if  it  bo  actually 
necessary.  Except  what  you  have  been  supposed  to  have  done,  in  letting  out  your 
machmes  to  emergency  people,  had  you  done  anything  to  justify  this  treatment  ? 

(J  he  J  resident.)  lie  said  so  before. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  it  again  at  all  my  Lord,  I  only 
wan  e(  to  get  the  general  answer.  I  accept  your  Lordship’s  correction  at  once. 
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46.711.  Previous  to  the  National  League  had  you  any  difficulty  to  get  labour? — 1 
was  doing  a  considerable  business  in  the  sale  and  hire  of  agricultural  machinery. 

46.712.  Had  yo  any  difficulty  in  getting  crops  cut  ? — No,  not  the  least. 

46.713.  Or  employing  labour? — Not  the  least. 

46.714.  You  have  been  living  in  the  neighbourhood  20  years  ? — Yes,  and  long  before 
that,  in  a  different  house. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

46.715.  Are  you  Richard  Mitchell  ? — 

{The  Attorney  General.)  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  with  reference  to  the  statement 
now  made  by  Sir  Charles  Russell - 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Really  I  object  to  it  being  stated  in  the  presence  of  the  witness. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  statement,  but  would  your  Lord- 
ship  kindly  refer,  with  reference  to  what  passed  this  morning  when  Sir  Charles  Russell 
interposed,  and  I  called  this  witness,  to  page  2250. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  going  to  call  my  Lord’s  attention  to  it. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  page  2250,  question  42049. 

46.716.  {Sir  C.  Russell.)  Are  you  Richard  Mitchell,  of  South  Tipperary  ? — I  am 
Richard  Mitchell,  of  Park  View,  Carlow. 

46.717.  Are  you  also  sometimes  in  South  Tipperary  ?: — Yes. 

46.718.  Do  you  know  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  Hunt,  of  Kyle,  near  Clangen  ?— Yes,  I 
rented  the  grazing  of  land  from  him. 

46.719.  Did  he  evict  some  tenants  on  his  property  there? — He  did. 

46.720.  Did  the  farms  remain  evicted  until  1884? — Till  1883.  I  saved  the  hay  on 
them  then. 

46.721.  They  remained  evicted  till  1883  ;  up  to  that  time  had  you  been  boycotted  ? — 

I  had. 

46.722.  Up  to  1883? — Yes. 

46.723.  By  whom  ? — In  my  own  neighbourhood  for  hiring  machinery. 

46.724.  By  whom  ? — By  the  National  League. 

46.725.  Tell  me  any  one  person  whom  you  say  boycotted  you.  I  am  talking  of  up 
to  1883  ? — Immediately  I  commenced  to  hire  my  machinery  in  1881  I  was  immediately- 

boycotted.  _ 

46.726.  Tell  me  who  in  1883  boycotted  yon,  whom  you  will  swear  in  1883  boycotted 
you? — Why  the  first  place  I  was  boycotted  at  was  in  Limerick  in  July  1881  to  begin 

with.  ... 

46.727.  How  far  is  Limerick  from  Drangan  ? — Limerick  is  about  30  miles  from 

Drangan. 

46.728.  I  am  not  talking  of  Limerick  at  all,  but  of  Drangan  ? — You  ask  me. 

46.729.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  knew  the  property  of  R.  Hunt  from  which 
certain  tenants  were  evicted? — I  had  no  connexion  with  Drangan  in  1883. 

46.730.  Were  you  boycotted  in  Drangan  before  1883  ?— No,  not  in  Drangan  before 
1883,  but  in  several  other  places. 

46.731.  The  boycotting  which  was  the  subject  of  prosecution  before  the  magistrates, 
was  in  reference  to  boycotting  at  Drangan  ? — Several  prosecutions  at  Drangan  since 
1883. 

46.732.  At  Drangan  I  am  talking  of  ? — So  am  1. 

46.733.  Did  you  in  1883  take  the  evicted  ? — No. 

46.734.  Well',  hire  the  grazing  of  the  evicted  farm  ? — No. 

46.735.  What  did  you  do? — No,  I  sold  the  hay  on  the  land  for  the  landlord. 

46.736.  My  Lord,  I  am  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Captain  Slacke,  page  2336.  Is 
this  correct :  “  Several  tenants  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Kyle,  near  Drangan, 
“  were  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent.  The  farms  remained  evicted  until  1881. 
“  Richard  Mitchell,  County  Carlow” — that  is  you? — Yes. 

46.737.  “  Took  the  grazing  ”  ?— That  is  correct.  The  year  after  I  saved  the  hay,  I 
took  the  grazing. 

46.738.  At  that  time  you  were  not  boycotted  at  Drangan? — Not  at  that  particular 
place. 
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46.739.  The  next  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this.  Where  did  you  ordinarily  live  ? _ 

Well,  I  lived  in  Carlow,  but  I  was  down  there  nearly  as  much  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years.  I  was  down  as  much  in  that  neighbourhood  nearly  as  what  I  was  in  Carlow. 

46.740.  What  do  you  call  the  places  at  which  you  lived  near  Drangan  ? — Kyle  and 
Prospect  are  the  two  places. 

46.741.  There  was  a  house,  was  there,  upon  this  farm  of  Mr.  Hunt? — Yes. 

46.742.  You  went  to  live  there  ? — Yes,  occasionally.  My  son  lived  there 
occasionally. 

46.743.  Some  of  your  family  went  to  live  there,  and  you  went  with  your  family  ? _ 

Yes. 

46.744.  The  houses  of  the  evicted  tenants,  or  at  all  events  one  of  the  houses,  had  not 
been  pulled  down  ? — There  were  several  houses  not  pulled  down  ;  some  of  them  were. 

46.745.  It  was  after  you  first  of  all  saved  the  hay,  and  took  the  grazing,  that  the 

boycotting  at  Drangan  began  ? — We  were  about  a  week  there  when  most  of  my  men 
were  getting  known,  and  we  were  refused  all  round,  and  could  not  get  any  thin 
nearer  than  Kilkenny.  1  & 

46.746.  I  want  to  learn  the  facts,  I  am  not  justifying  them.  Where  were  you  in 
March  1888? — Well,  in  March  1888  I  was  passing  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  to 
which  the  parties  you  represent  brought  me.  I  was  a  good  deal  in  Dublin  during  that 
month,  and  I  was  in  Carlow. 

46.747.  You  were  there  the  first  week  of  March  1888? — I  was,  continually.  I  think 
I  was  continuously  in  Dublin. 

46,478.  You  were  living  in  Dublin  ? — No,  but  arranging  my  affairs. 

46.749.  You  were  living  practically  the  whole  of  the  month,  with  the  exception  of  a, 
few  days,  in  Dublin  ? — No,  I  only  think  I  was  a  few  days  of  the  first  week,  and 
backwards  and  then  forwards  during  the  month. 

46.750.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  were  going  backwards  and  forwards ;  was  it  to 
Carlow  or  South  Tipperary  ? — On  one  occasion  I  went,  I  think  I  went  straight  from 
Dublin  to  Tipperary,  to  Kilkenny  Station  and  on  by  Killenballa. 

46.751.  On  one  occasion  during  the  month  of  March  you  were  in  South  Tipperarv  ? 

— I  was.  '  J 

46.752.  The  other  occasion  in  Carlow? — Yes,  I  was  backwards  and  forwards. 

46.753.  Now  kindly  tell  me  this.  How  many  persons  were  prosecuted  in  May, 

which  was  the  date  of  the  case  in  question,  in  May  1888 ;  how  many  persons  were 
prosecuted  for  not  supplying  you  with  goods,  do  you  recollect  ? — There  was _ 

46.754.  Were  there  five?— There  were  four,  I  think;  one  was  a  lady,  and  they  let 
her  off  on  account  if  she  gave  a  guarantee  to  supply,  and  they  released  her  and  sho 
died  before  the  others  came  out  of  prison.  She  was  released. 

46.755.  See  if  you  recognise  the  names  John  Phelan,  Michael  Carrol,  Margaret 
Bu^ke,  Michael  Cusack,  and  Edward  Croke  ? — Yes,  those  were  the  names. 

46.756.  What  are  your  nearest  towns? — To  Drangan? 

46.757.  To  Drangan.— Well,  Drangan  is  the  village;  a  good  sized  village;  there 
are  three  public-houses  in  that. 

46.758.  So  I  understand.  What  are  the  other  towns  ? — Carlow,  Fotliard,  Killenhall ; 
then  there  is  Moyglass,  Ballingally,  Balloyne. 

4-6,759.  How  for  are  these  places;  what  is  the  nearest,  and  what  is  the  furthest 
distance  of  these  from  Kyle  ? — Well,  the  nearest  to  Kyle  is  Drangan,  which  is  a  mile  • 
and  the  other  places  I  have  named,  and  some  I  have  not  named,  spread  out  till  they 
reach  Kilkenny  or  Clonmel.  * 

46.760.  What  is  the  nearest  of  them ;  two  or  three  miles  ? — Tho  nearest  is  Mullana- 

hone  to  Drangan. 

46.761.  How  far? — Three  or  four  miles  from  Kyle. 

46.762.  What  is  John  Phelan;  what  businoss  does  he  carry  on? — I  really  forget 

now  what  business  he  carries  on.  a 

46.763.  Had  you  ever  dealt  with  him  beforo  March  1888? — We  had  ;  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  selling  provisions  from  their  house  ;  I  would  got  a  strange  man  for  a  time 
or  two,  and  he  would  not  be  known,  and  he  would  get  it. 

46.764.  You  do  not  follow  me.  You  went  to  that  neighbourhood  in  1883,  to  save 
the  grass,  you  told  us,  and  then,  afterwards,  you  took  the  grazing,  and  it  was  after 
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you  saved  the  grass  and  took  the  grazing - ? — After  I  saved  the  hay  the  boycotting 

commenced. 

46.765.  Had  you  before  1881  dealt  with  John  Phelan? — Not  personally,  myself ;  it 
was  my  servant  man  went  generally  in  for  provisions. 

46.766.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  your  servants  dealt  with  John  Phelan  ? — I  never 
was  there  when  they  did. 

46.767.  What  was  Michael  Carrol  ? — I  am  not  sure  what  business  he  is. 

46.768.  I  will  put  the  same  question  to  you ;  will  you  undertake  to  say  that  your 
servant  ever  dealt  with  Michael  Carrol  before  1888  ? — I  believe  that  my  servants 
procured  everything  that  they  wanted  in  the  village  from  time  to  time. 

46.769.  Can  you  say  so  of  your  own  knowledge? — I  never  was  there. 

46.770.  Margaret  Burke  I  pass  by  ? — J  have  demanded  provisions  many  a  time  from 
Margaret  Burke  myself,  bread,  and  from  Michael. 

46.771.  What  was  Michael  Cusey  ? — The  secretary  of  the  National  League. 

46.772.  What  is  he  besides? — He  manages  a  public-house  for  his  sister  who  only  a 
few  days  ago  had  the  licence  there,  and  he  keeps  a  general  provision  shop  and 
drapery,  and  everything  almost  that  a  person  in  the  county  would  require. 

46.773.  He  was,  as  I  understand,  managing  for  his  sister  ? — He  always  refused  me. 

46.774.  When  had  you  first  sought  to  deal  with  Michael  Cusey? — When  I  went 
there  first  to  save  the  hay,  and  we  got  it  a  few  times  till  he  got  to  know  us. 

46.775.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  What  year  was  that? — The  back  end  of  1883. 

46.776.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  was  Edward  Croke  ? — Edward  Croke  was  a  tailor. 
Edward  Croke  had  refused  myself  before. 

46.777.  And  refused  what? — He  had  refused  to  sell  to  myself  before. 

46.778.  To  sell  what? — To  sell  clothes,  to  sell  trousers  for  my  child, 

46.779.  Did  you  receive,  when  in  Dublin,  a  letter  from  John  Shanley,  sergeant,  of  the 
13th  March  1888? — I  remember  getting  a  letter  from  Sergeant  Shanley. 

46.780.  Have  you  got  it? — I  have  not. 

46.781.  I  will  read  it  and  ask  you  whether  this  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  ?— I  handed 
the  letter  over  to  Mr.  Bolton. 

46.782.  Very  well,  I  call  for  the  letter? — In  Mullinahone. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  the  least  mind  you  putting  the  copy  to  him. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  “  Police  and  Crime  Department,  Dublin  Castle,  Carlow,  13th  of 
“  March  1888.  Dear  Mr.  Mitchell,  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  Captain  Slacke  was 
“  here  to-day,  and  wanted  you  badly  to  go  to  the  business  that  I  mentioned  to 
“  you.  The  man  is  here  to  accompany  you.  Therefore,  when  you  conveniently  can, 
“  I  would  wish  that  you  return  here  without  delay,  so  as  to  proceed  with  the  work, 
“  which  is  very  much  needed.” 

46.783.  Was  that  the  letter  you  received  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  recollection  of  the  letter. 
I  reported  the  matter  to  the  Government,  and  they  sent  a  man  in  plain  clothes  to  see  if 
my  story  was  true. 

46.784.  And  was  that  letter  addressed  to  you,  “  Mr.  Mitchell,  Palace  Hotel, 
Dublin  ”  ? — That  is  where  I  was  staying;  the  Coffee  Palace,  35,  Townsend  Street.  He 
called  it  a  coffee  palace. 

46.785.  I  will  not  dispute  with  you  whether  it  is  a  coffee  palace,  or  gin  palace, 
or  any  other  palace.  I  am  reading  the  letter  as  it  is  here  ? — It  would  not  come  to  me 
with  the  address  that  you  read. 

46.786.  We  have  the  letter.  This  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  copied  here. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

(The  Witness.)  I  got  the  letter. 

(The  President.)  It  reached  him. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes;  it  is  quite  unimportant. 

46.787.  Accordingly  you  came  down  ? — Yes,  some  few  days  after  I  came  down. 

46.788.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  this  date.  This  is  March  of  1888  ? — What  day 
in  March  ? 

46.789.  The  13th, — Yes,  I  came  down.  I  was  at  my  place  in  Prospect,  near 
Drangan,  on  the  16th  of  March. 

46.790.  Had  you  taken  out  any  summons  for  boycotting  up  to  that  time  ? — Oh,  yes, 
I  think  so. 

46.791.  How  many  ? — Several.  It  has  been  before  the  Court,  I  am  sure,  half  a-dozen 
times. 
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46.792.  How  many  ? — I  really  could  not.  state. 

46.793.  Any  at  Drangan? — Yes,  at  Drangan  several.  They  have  been  continually 
boycotting.  We  could  get  nothing  for  years. 

46.794.  But  you  have  taken  out  a  number  of  summonses  ? — And  the  police  have 
taken  out  summonses. 

46.795.  On  your  instructions? — Against  them,  for  they  are  licensed,  for  not 
supplying  provisions  when  licensed. 

46.796.  Was  that  on  your  instructions? — Well,  other  parties  round  who  were 
boycotted  as  well  as  me. 

46.797.  I  am  not  saying  there  were  not  other  parties  who  were  boycotted  also.  On 
that  occasion  did  you  go  down  in  pursuance  of  the  letter  ? — Yes,  I  went  down  to 
Tipperary  in  pursuance  of  the  letter. 

46.798.  Did  you  call  in  company  with  a  policeman ;  he  was  in  plain  clothes,  was  he 
not  ? — Yes,  he  came  ;  he  was  in  plain  clothes. 

45.799.  Did  you  call  upon  practically  every  shop  in  Drangan  ? — I  went  with  the 
prospect  of  ascertaining  what  was  wanted  for  my  men  and  servants  who  were 
there. 

46.800.  Did  you  practically  call  upon  every  shopkeeper  in  Drangan  ? — Yes. 

46.801.  Including  a  great  number  with  whom  you  had  never  dealt  before? — After 
having  ascertained  what  we  wanted  we  called  on  every  shopkeeper  in  Drangan. 

46.802.  And  in  company  with  a  policeman  ? — In  company  with  a  policeman. 

(The  President.)  Do  I  understand  in  plain  clothes? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes. 

46.803.  Do  you  recollect  when  you  were  examined  upon  this  case  before  the 
magistrates  ? — What  particular  case  ?  There  were  so  many  cases. 

46.804.  This  case  which  followed  the  letter  of  13th  March? — That  case,  I  think, 

was  heard  in  May. 

46.805.  Quite  right.  Do  you  recollect  saying  that  one  of  your  complaints  was 
against  the  Drangan  tradesmen,  that  they  charged  you  too  much  money  ? — Michael 
Cusey,  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  refused  to  give  me  tea  at  less  than  20s.  a  pound.  I 
offered  him  4s.  a  pound,  and  he  would  not  give  it. 

46,806.  Was  that  the  only  complaint  you  made?  I  agree  that  was  a  very  reasonable 
one  ? — Yes,  he  refused  me  everything  he  had  in  the  shop. 

46.807.  Where  was  this  conversation  you  say  you  had  with  (I  think  the  gentleman’s 
name  was)  O’Neill  ? — He  came  to  my  own  place  several  times. 

46.808.  When  was  this  conversation  you  have  deposed  to  in  answer  to  the  Attorney- 
General  ? — It  commenced  in  1881. 

46.809.  Surely  the  conversation  did  not? — With  Thady  O’Neill,  yes. 

46.810.  When  did  this  specific  statement  you  have  attributed  to  O’Neill  take  place  ? 
— Immediately  after  I  sent  my  horses  and  machinery  to  work  at  Birdhill  on  a  boycotted 

farm. 

46.811.  When?— In  1881. 

46.812.  What  time? — I  sent  my  horses  there  about  the  1st  July,  and  it  would  bo 
towards  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 

46.813.  Where  did  it  take  place? — lie  camo  to  my  own  place  soveral  times  on  the 
same  subject.  I  live  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  from  him. 

46.814.  How  many  claims  did  you  make  altogether  for  malicious  injuries? — I  think 
about  a  dozen. 

46.815.  How  many  were  rejocted? — One  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  ono.  There 
wore  witnesses  against  me. 

46.816.  Did  you  say  there  was  only  one? — Yes;  by  a  majority  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

46.817.  Wrhy  was  that? — Becauso  there  was  skilled  evidence  brought  against  me. 
A  gentleman  who  swore  that  the  cow  could  not  have  gone  the  distance  I  had  said,  if 
she  was  killed  in  the  manner  I  described,  beforo  she  fell,  and -the  Grand  Jury,  by  a 
majority  of  one,  gave  it  against  me.  That  is  the  only  case  there  was. 

46.818.  That  is  the  only  ono  rejected  by  the  Grand  Jury? — That  is  the  only  one 
rejected. 

46.819.  Was  thero  nono  rejocted  by  tho  Presentment  Sessions? — Yes,  I  think  the 
Road  Sessions  very  often  rejected. 

46.820.  You  have  not  told  us  that.  I  low  many  did  the  Road  Sessions  reject  of  your 
claims  for  malicious  injury  ? — Well,  I  suppose  about  three ;  two  or  three. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

46.821.  One  question  or  two  about  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Condon.  You  said 
Mr.  Condon  stated  to  you  that  “  if  he  had  been  in  the  shop,  it  is  the  knife  y(ou  would 
have  got  ”  ? — Yes,  he  said  that. 

46.822.  He  said  that  to  you  ? — Yes. 

46.823.  When  ? — When  1  was  coming  out  of  the  shop  door. 

46.824.  When  was  it ;  the  date  ? — It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1886.  My  corn  was 
lying  on  the  ground.  I  went  to  Clonmel  to  look  for  labourers  the  same  day ;  that  is, 

I  went  to  see  if  I  could  get  them  at  any  price. 

46.825.  Who  was  present  on  this  occasion  ? — There  was  a  man  that  had  sold  me  the 
meat  was  working  away,  in  the  other  end  of  the  shop. 

46.826.  You  do  not  know  his  name? — I  do  not. 

46.827.  You  do  not  know  anyone  who  was  present? — Well,  there  were  people 
passing  backward  and  forward. 

46.828.  When  did  you  first  communicate  this  fact  to  the  solicitor  for  the  **  Times  ’’ 
_ this  statement  ? — I  think  they  have  had  it  since  last  summer. 

46.829.  Last  summer? — I  think  so. 

46.830.  That  statement  of  yours  ? — I  think  so.. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

46.831.  You  complain  that  the  compensation  given  to  you  for  the  destruction  of 
your  cattle  was  not  sufficient? — The  Grand  Jury  received,  was  obliged  to  receive, 
evidence  of  net  value ;  and  in  one  case  a  member  of  the  League  swore  that  a  short¬ 
horn  cow  I  had,  for  which  I  paid  J  87.,  was  only  worth  40s.,  and  on  cross-examination 
he  admitted  she  was  worth  10Z. 

46.832.  Was  that  member  of  the  League  a  ratepayer  ?— Yes. 

46.833.  Is  it  not  customary  all  over  Ireland  for  ratepayers  to  oppose  these  claims  for 
compensation  ? — That  ratepayer  under  any  other  relationship  in  life  except  this  boy¬ 
cotting  business  would  not  have  sworn  that  ? 

46.834.  Is  it  not  customary  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  for  the  ratepayers  to  oppose  these 
claims  for  compensation  ? — Yes. 

46.835.  Because  the  money  falls  upon  them  and  not  upon  the  landlord  ?— I  have 
myself  subscribed  to  oppose  claims  where  I  thought  a  claim  would  not  be  bond  fide. 

46.836.  Was  it  reported  in  your  locality  that  some  of  your  cattle  were  injured  by 
the  emergency  men  ?— I  never  heard  it  before. 

46.837.  You  did  not? — No. 

46.838.  You  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

46.839.  Did  your  landlord  give  you  a  reduction  of  rent  during  the  time  you  were 

boycotted  ? — He  did  not. 

46.840.  Did  you  go  into  the  Land  Court  at  all  ? — No,  I  did  not,  in  connexion  with 

Carlow. 

46.841.  Did  you  anywhere  else,  in  connexion  with  your  property  in  South  Tipperary  ? 
—No. 

46.842.  Then  you  have  got  no  reduction  of  rent  at  all  during  the  last  10  years  ? — 
No.  There  was  a  small  allowance  made  to  me  by  one  of  my  landlords  in  1885. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General.  • 

46.843.  I  will  ask  you  first  about  these  claims  before  the  Presentment  Sessions. 
What  happened  to  those  claims  which  the  Presentment  Sessions  rejected,  three,  I  think, 
you  say  ? — They  were  brought  before  a  Grand  Jury,  and  I  had  to  bring  a  whole  host  of 
witnesses  then  before  the  Grand  Jury  to  prove  both  value  and  to  prove  the  malice. 

46.844.  And  did  you  succeed  in  them  ? — Oh,  yes,  always. 

46.845.  Therefore,  the  only  ultimate  rejection  was  in  one  case  ?—— Yes,  and  that  was 

by  a  majority  of  one. 

46.846.  Therefore,  with  reference  to  these  cases,  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  put  to  you, 
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which  the  Road  Sessions  stopped,  you  appealed  to  the  Grand  Jury  and  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Road  Sessions  ? — Yes. 


46.847.  Now,  I  will  go  on,  if  you  please,  with  reference  to  what  has  been  said  about 
the  award.  Had  they  any  power  to  award  any  costs? — No.  I  never  got  a  cent.  In 
fact,  owing  to  the  number  of  witnesses  the  League  produced  the  value  of  the  beasts 
were  always  reduced  down  to  the  very  lowest  ebb. 

46.848.  So  that  all  you  get  from  any  tribunal  was  the  value  of  the  animal  ? — The 
value  of  the  animal. 

46.849.  Without  any  allowance  to  you  for  costs  ? — Not  a  cent. 

46.850.  So  that  you  had  to  bear  the  expense  of  all  your  own  witnesses  in  fighting 
your  position  ? — And  my  solicitor.  That  and  the  loss  of  my  corn  and  the  loss  of  my 
business  left  me  as  I  am. 

46.851.  You  say  you  actually  had  to  go  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court? — I  had. 

46.852.  Had  you  been  doing  a  prosperous  business  prior  to  this  opposition  ? — I  was 
doing  [a  splendid  trade.  I  was  worth  in  my  business  in  stock  and  money ;  oh,  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  should  estimate  I  was  worth  4,000/.  in  1881. 

46.853.  Except  this  opposition  to  you,  and  your  difficulty  in  carrying  on  your  trade, 
do  you  know  of  anything,  or  did  you  engage  in  speculation,  or  anything  that  brought 
you  into  bankruptcy  ? — There  is  no  other  imputation  against  me.  One  of  my  sons 
was  destroyed  through  this  business. 


46.854.  I  must  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  in  consequence  of  the  questions  Sir 
Charles  Russell  has  put  to  you.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Drangan  ? — In  the  end  of 
1883. 

46.855.  Now  you  have  been  asked  as  to  your  going  to  tradesmen’s  shops  in  Drano-an 
with  a  man  in  plain  clothes.  That  was  in  1888  ? — Yes. 

46.856.  Had  you  previously  had  difficulty  in  getting  provisions  in  Drangan  ? — I  was 
actually  ruined  at  the  time.  I  used  to  have  to  send  my  horses  20  miles°to  get  them 
shod,  or  bring  a  man  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  shoe  them.  Two  blacksmiths  were 
ruined  for  shoeing  my  horses  ;  nearly  ruined. 

46.857.  When  did  you  first  find  difficulty  in  getting  provisions  in  the  shops  at 
Drangan  ? — After  I  had  been  a  week  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  my  men  got  to  be 
known. 

46.858.  That  to  say  about  a  week  after  you  first  went  to  cut  the  grass  in  the  vear 
1883  ?- — Yes,  the  latter  end  of  1883. 

46.859.  Was  there  a  man  named  McHugh  ?— I  do  not  know.  There  was  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Fitzpatrick  that  was  fractured  and  a  revolver  taken  from  him,  but  I  do 
not  remember  McHugh. 

46.860.  When  was  it  this  injury  happened  to  your  son? — He  was  coming  home. 

46.861.  When?  Last  November  was  a  twelvemonth.  He  is  a  young  lad  about 
11  years  of  age.  He  was  coming  with  bread.  There  was  myself,  a  younger  son,  and 
a  workman.  We  had  been  two  days,  and  we  had  had  no  food.  He  was  coming  to  us 
with  bread,  and  he  was  attacked  by  three  men  and  hit  in  the  side  with  a  large  stone, 
and  he  is  worthless  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  poor  child. 

46.862.  What  sort  of  distances  had  you  had  to  send  for  food  during  the  years 

b>N3  and  1884  ?— At  Drangan  I  could  not  get  food  nearer  than  from  Clonmel  or 

Kilkenny. 


46.863.  How  far  is  that  ? — 18  and  20  miles  respectively.  There  are  several  towns 
and  villages  round,  but  a  messenger  was  sent  with  a  signal  to  warn  our  coming,  to 
hoist  flags  and  shout  in  advance.  They  sent  a  horse  before  us  to  -warn  the  shopkeepers 
we  were  coming.  A  druggist  refused  to  serve  me  a  piece  of  salt  for  my  cow,  and  the 
cow  died  for  want  of  them. 

46.864.  Do  you  happen  to  have  got  here  any  advertisements  that  appeared  in  any 
papers  ?-  I  have  not  the  paper,  but  I  have  an  extract  from  the  paper  here. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Ido  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  all  the  detail  of  this 
now,  but  if  your  Lordship  thinks  it  should  be  done  after  what  has  been  put,  I  will  go 
into  it,  I  mean  the  detail  as  to  how  this  man  has  been  treated  during  these  years.  Of 

course  if  it  is  going  to  be  afterwards  suggested  this  is  not  a  bond  fide  case,  I  should  nut 
it  before  you. 

(/Sir  C.ltussell.)  There  is  not  tho  least  doubt  in  the  world  this  gentleman  was  boy¬ 
cotted.  He  was  boycotted  for  the  reason,  I  have  no  doubt,  which  I  have  suggested 
in  cross-examination,  and  because  he  was  what  is  called  an  emergency  man. 
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46.865.  ( The  Attorney  General.)  There  has  been  no  cross-examination  about  his 
being-  an  emergency  man  ? — I  was  never  boycotted  till  Mr.  Davitt  came  to  the  neijgh- 
bourhood. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  All  I  mean,  my  Lord,  is  this - 

(The  President.)  Reserving  the  question  of  cause,  which  Sir  Charles  Russell  attaches 
importance  to,  we  are  satisfied - 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  understands  I  attach  importance  to  it  not  as 
excusing  the  thing  but  as  expaining  the  thing. 

(The  President.)  I  know. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  quite  follow  your  Lordship’s  meaning. 

46.866.  With  reference  to  the  request  for  advertisements,  if  you  have  any  copies  of 
papers  here,  will  you  kindly  produce  them  ? — I  have.  There  are  two  copies  of  the 

“  Irish  Times.” 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  simply  ask  the  witness  to  hand  to  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  instructing  me  the  reference  to  any  papers  and  I  will  prove  the  papers. 
Of  course  I  desire  to  prove  it,  but  as  Mr.  Reid  says  he  has  a  right  to  have  the  papers 
themselves  produced  and  that  I  will  do. 

( The  Witness.)  Cattle  were  driven  out  and  sold  for  other  people’s  rates. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  some  witnesses.  Your  Lordship 
will  recollect  while  we  were  performing  the  task  of  reading  the  speeches  my  learned 
friend,  and  I  think  Mr.  Biggar  too,  made  a  request  that  some  two  or  three  should  be 
proved,  and  as  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  witnesses  we  will  ask  to  prove  them  now. 


Charles  Hersee  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

46  867.  I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Shorthand  Writers  ? — I  am. 

46,868*  On  Sunday,  the  31st  October  1880,  did  you  attend  at  Kinlough  in  the  county 

of  Leitrim  ? — Yes.  . 

46.869.  Did  Mr.  Biggar,  the  member  for  Cavan,  make  a  speech  on  that  occasion  i — 

Yes. 

46.870.  Did  you  take  shorthand  writer’s  notes  of  Mr.  Biggar’ s  speeeh  ? — I  did. 

46*, 871.  You  have  got  your  shorthand  writer’s  notes,  I  think? — I  have. 

46,872.  And  you  have  a  transcript  made  at  the  time  ? — I  have. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  am  anxious,  of  course,  only  to  read  a  portion  of  this  speech  which 
I  think  my  friends  have  got  marked  in  red.  If  my  friends  will  tell  me  what  portion 
they  contest,  I  shall  be  glad. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Mr.  Biggar  wishes  you  to  read  the  portion  marked. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  My  friends  have  a  copy.  The  portion  I  read  commences,  “Now,  I 
can  tell  you,  my  friends.”  It  is  on  the  second  page.  Is  there  anything  prior  to  that  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Yes,  this  part  on  the  first  page _  . 

“  The  resolution  that  has  been  placed  in  my  hand  is  one  that  is  vital  to  the 
people  of  Ireland — when  I  say  the  people  of  Ireland,  I  mean  the  people  who 
cultivate  the  land  of  Ireland.  This  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  only  general 
means  of  occupation  which  the  people  can  have  in  such  a  country  as  this  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  I  hold  it  the  duty  of  a  law-giver,  and  of  a  person  who 
has  the  government  of  the  country  in  his  hands,  to  try,  if  possible,  to  make  as  large 
number  of  people  happy  and  comfortable  as  possible.  (Cheers.)  That,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  for  the  time  past,  has  not  been  the  case.  The  whole  object  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments^  this  country  for  time  past,  and  unfortunately,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see 
at  present,  the  grand  object  of  the  present  Government,  is  to  make  the  few  happy 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.  That  is  perfectly  contrary  to  all  sound  principle,  and 
it  is  a  principle  which  I  am  disposed  to  protest  against,  and  ask  you  to  protest 
against,  in  as  vehement  a  manner  and  as  effective  a  manner  as  you  possibly  can  do. 

Then  lower  down.  n  ,,  , 

“  Now,  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  this  Government  valuation — this  Griffiths 

valuation — is  too  much  but  allow  that  it  is  not  too  much  ;  we  know  that  in  a  great 
many  cases,  the  great  number  of  cases,  the  landlord  gets  a  great  deal  more  than  Grif¬ 
fiths’  valuation.  Well,  now,  the  principle  on  which  the  Land  League  has  gone  hereto¬ 
fore,  has  been  this  ;  they  say  buy  the  ground  from  the  landlords  on  the  basis  of  the 
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Government  valuation.  They  want  to  let  the  landlords  off  exceeding  easy,  but  if  land¬ 
lords  are  so  foolish  as  to  say  we  will  not  settle  upon  the  terms  that  are  proposed  by  the 
Land  League, which  they,  as  arbitrators  between  the  tenant  farmers  on  the  one  side 
and  the  landlords  on  the  other  [say]  are  extremely  reasonable  and  moderate  why,  then, 
let  them  fight  the  matter  out,  and  see  whether  they  will  not  ultimately  get  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  land  on  a  very  much  smaller  principle  than  the  principle  of  valuation 
equal  to  the  government  valuation.  I  have  no  doubt  a  large  majority  here  have 
heard  what  is  the  plan  proposed  by  our  leader,  Mr.  Parnell,  as  to  the  settlement  of  this 
question.  His  idea  is  this,  that  the  land  should  be  bought  from  the  landlords  at 
20  years’  purchase  on  the  Government  valuation,  paying  them  in  a  stock  which 
would  pay  3  per  cent,  interest.  They  would  then  become  perfectly  free  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  landlords.  They  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 
They  would  probably  leave  the  district.  You  would  cease  to  be  crushed  by  the 
tyranny  of  these  unpaid  magistrates,  who  in  all  political  and  party  cases  commit 
the  most  attrocious  injustice  under  the  name  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
You  would  get  rid  of  those  ex  officio  guardians  if  they  left  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  job  in  the  most  attrocious  manner  at  your  poor  law  boards,  and  also 
in  their  capacity  of  grand  jurors,  on  which  they  use  the  power  placed  in  their 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  party  and  political  jobs,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  positions  of  profit  to  their  sycophants  and  retainers.  What 
Mr.  Parnell  proposes  is  this  :  that  you  pay  1^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  money  to  the  Government  as  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  principal 
sum.  Then,  at  the  end  of  35  years,  by  paying  one-tenth  less  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment  valuation  for  35  years,  you  or  your  successors  would  become  the  actual 
possessers  of  the  land  of  the  country,  or  the  land  you  till.  Now  that  is  a  very 
simple  proposition,  my  friends,  and  it  is,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  different  schemes  laid  before  the  public,  very  much  preferable  to  any  other 
scheme  for  settling  the  land  question.  It  is  not  unjust  to  the  landlords ;  in  fact, 
so  far  from  that,  it  is  letting  them  get  an  exceedingly  favourable  settlement, 
because  in  those  cases  where  landlords  have  had  for  time  past  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  Government  valuation,  the  letting  value  of  their  land,  they,  instead  of 
that,  should  refund  the  money  they  have  dishonestly  and  unfairly  received  for  the 
time  past.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  if  these  landlords  do  not  agree  in  a  short 
time  to  the  terms  which  are  proposed  by  the  Land  League  the  result  must  be 
they  will  get  exceedingly  worse  terms.” 

That  is  what  I  want. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  This  follows : 

“  Now  I  can  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  my  friend  Mr.  Parnell  and  a  large 
number  of  the  public  men  connected  with  this  movement  are  exceedingly  anxious 
and  wiJling  to  do  the  best  they  can  to  get  a  good  settlement  of  this  question  for  the 
tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  but  at  the  same  time  they  cannot  do  everything.  It  is 
your  duty  and  it  is  your  interest  to  give  your  assistance  in  such  a  manner  as  you 
can  easily  do,  in  certain  ways,  which  manner  I  will  now  point  out  to  you.  We  do 
not  recommend  shooting  landlords.  That  is  an  extreme  measure,  and  certainly 
we  cannot  recommend  it,  and  besides  it  is  held  undesirable  for  the  interest  of  the 
cause  that  it  should  be  done,  for  this  reason,  that  when  such  a  thing  takes  place 
it  is  blazoned  forth  in  all  the  English  newspapers,  and  prejudice  is  excited  in  the 
English  mind  against  the  Irish  tenant  farmers,  which  is  calculated  to  interfere  to 
a  material  extent  with  the  advocacy  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  others  on 
behalf  of  the  tenant  farmers.  Put  other  things  you  can  do.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  become  members  of  the  Land  League,  which  is  a  thoroughly  constitutional 
association.  In  becoming  members  of  the  Land  League  what  will  you  gain  by 
that  ?  I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  advantages.  Suppose  a  landlord  attempts  to 
dispossess  any  tenant  farmer,  in  fact,  in  Ireland,  the  Land  League  in  his  particular 
neighbourhood  will  supply  information  to  tbo  Land  League  in  Dublin  with  regard 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Then,  if  any  defenco  can  lie  offered  on  behalf  of  the  tenant 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  evict  from  his  holding,  or  eject  from  it,  they  will  be  able  to 
give  the  very  best  advico  which  can  be  had  with  regard  to  the  sort  of  defence  ho 
should  make  to  the  action  brought  by  the  landlord.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  they 
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will  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense,  having  first  got  the  facts  from  the  Local  Land 
League  Association,  of  getting  the  best  available  lawyers  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  tenant  in  the  law  courts.  Then  they  will  afterwards,  in  case  the  tenant  is  evicted, 
take  care  that  if  the  landlord  makes  any  slip  in  his  legal  process,  that  he  will! 
as  far  as  possible,  be  made  to  do  justice  to  the  tenant,  as  far  as  the  present  unjust 
land  laws  will  admit.  Then  suppose  the  thing  has  come  to  the  worst,  and  suppose, 
unfortunately,  the  tenant  has  been  able  to  get  no  redress  at  law,  they  will  perhaps, 
the  Local  Land  League  Association,  reinstate  this  tenant  in  his  holding.  Then 
the  landlord  will  at  least  have  the  trouble  of  re-disposseseing  the  unfortunate 
tenant.  Then,  suppose  the  matter  has  gone  to  another  step  worse,  suppose  the 
tenant  is  finally  evicted  from  his  holding,  then  the  Local  Land  Association  should 
have  its  members  spread  through  every  townland  in  the  whole  country,  and  they  will 
take  care  that  if  anyone  is  vicious  enough  to  take  this  land  from  which  a  former 
tenant  has  been  dispossessed,  that  such  representations  shall  be  made  to  anyone 
who  has  the  viciousness  to  take  this  land,  and  bring  such  representations  to  bear 
upon  him  that  he  will  not  take  this  land,  that  it  will  lie  waste,  and  also  will  make 
such  representation  that  no  man  should  work  on  the  land  on  behalf  of  the  land¬ 
lord,  such  representation  to  all  the  neighbours  that  they  would  not  send  cattle  to 
graze  on  it.  They  should  take  care  also  that  if  the  land  is  allowed  to  grow  in 
grass  that  no  one  should  win  the  hay  and  move  the  hay  from  the  ground  on  which 
it  grew.  ( A  big  windy  night  might  blow  it  away.)  Leave  your  own  matters 
thoroughly  within  the  cognisance  of  the  Land  League.  Another  thing  which 
should  be  done  is  this :  suppose  any  landlord  has  been  insisting  upon  getting  a 
larger  rent  than  the  Government  valuation,  a  combination  should  be  entered  into 
by  the  tenants  on  that  particular  property,  and  they  should  all  say,  we  will  give 
you  the  Government  valuation  in  the  shape  of  rent ;  if  you  do  not  take  that,  you 
will  get  nothing  at  all.  Now,  my  friends,  these  are  all  matters  within  your  power  ; 
at  the  same  time,  unless  you  all  combine  and  act  together  in  an  organised  manner 
as  one  man,  the  result  must  be  that  the  landlords  will  beat  you.  If  you  stick 
together,  each  one  helping  himself  and  his  neighbours,  the  result  is  that  the  many 
must  triumph  over  the  few.  Now,  friends,  you  will  say  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  resolution  that  you  have  had  read  to  you.  I  will  tell  you.  My  friend  Mr. 
Parnell’s  idea,  as  expressed  to  me  some  months  ago,  is  this ;  he  said,  ‘  Push  on 
this  agitation  in  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  pushed  on  ;  make  it  powerful  in 
every  district,  in  every  parish  and  every  townland — make  it  unanimously  felt  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  landlords  will  be  the  men  who  will  pray  to  you  to  buy 
the  land  from  them.’  (Cheers.)  That  is  the  idea  of  my  friend  Mr.  Parnell.  I 
am  perhaps  not  a  person  of  so  much  determination  and  pluck  as  Mr.  Parnell  is, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  can  say  I  believe  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Parnell  is  a 
just  one.” 

Do  you  want  the  rest  read,  Mr.  Reid  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  There  is  a  passage  lower  down  in  Mr.  Biggar’s  speech  : — 

“  You  may  have  to  postpone  the  final  and  triumphant  result  for  months, 
perhaps  for  years ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  you  stick  together  and  do  not  give 
way  at  any  point,  but  keep  up  the  fight  continuously,  you  must  in  the  end  succeed, 
and  must  be  owners  ultimately  by  purchase — not  by  revolution,  but  by  purchase 
on  fair  terms,  not  extravagant  terms — of  the  land  which  you  yourselves  cultivate, 
and  which  you  should  have  owned  a  very  long  time  ago.” 

46,873.  (Sir  Id.  James.)  Then  I  believe  a  Mr.  McHugh  spoke  at  the  same  meeting  ? 
—He  did. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Biggar  intimates  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  McHugh  was  not  made 
in  his  presence.  It  is  a  very  small  matter.  It  was  only  one  small  passage,  in  which 
Mr.  McHugh  says  “  Remember  to  act  on  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  McHugh  is  a  gentleman  who  is  here 
incriminated. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  do  not  think,  my  Lord,  that  is  a  test.  The  matter  is  very  small, 
It  is  not  a  substantial  speech. 
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Francis  Meehan  re-called,  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

46.874.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

46.875.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  at  a  place  called  Killorglin,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  on  March  4th,  1881 1 — I  was. 

46.876.  Did  a  Mr.  Boyton  attend  the  meeting  there,  and  did  he  speak? — He  did, 
sir. 

46.877.  And  was  a  gentleman  named  Harrington,  of  Tralee,  also  present,  and  did  he 
speak  ? — He  was,  sir. 

46.878.  Do  you  write  shorthand  or  longhand  ? — Longhand. 

46.879.  Have  you  got  what  you  took  down  of  what  Mr.  Boyton  said? — I  have. 

46.880.  Produce  it  please,  follow  me,  and  see  if  this  is  what  you  took  down  of  what 
Mr.  Boyton  said  : — 

“  I  come  forward  to  assert  by  my  defiance  the  unjust  laws  that  enable  the 
Irish  landlords  to  trample  upon  us — laws  enacted  at  the  bidding  of  a  cowardly, 
mean,  sneaking  quaker  whom  the  British  Government  has  placed  over  the  Irish 
people.  That  cowardly,  mean,  sneaking  Quaker  Chief  Secretary,  though  the  cell 
door  may  close  on  me  to-night,  I  defy  him.  We  (the  Land  League)  never  yet 
asked  the  people  of  Ireland  to  use  the  arms  in  their  possession.  For  my  part  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  constitutionalism.  I  know  but  of  one  fate,  and  that  was  the  fate 
of  my  grandfather,  a  rebel  in  ’98.  If  they  (the  landlords)  did  not  stop  their 
devilish  work  of  driving  the  youth  out  of  Ireland  a  day  would  come  when  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  landowners — the  Kenmares,  the  McGillicuddys,  the 
Trenches.  Now,  it  is  your  duty  to  be  foremost  in  the  fight  for  this  social  regene¬ 
ration.  No  magistrate  in  Kerry  can  sign  this  warrant,  and  you  have  the  most 
contemptible  sneaking  magistrates  in  all  Ireland.  We  had  occasion  to  inquire 
into  their  character,  and  we  found  they  were  ex  policemen,  and  broken-down 
militiamen.  I  found  one  of  those  resident  magistrates  to  be  a  graduate  in  Trench’s 
(a  land  agent)  office  at  Kenmare,  where  they  teach  all  the  devilry  of  their  masters. 
We  know  there  is  neither  honesty,  justice,  nor  honour  in  any  English  Government 
situation  as  long  as  Ireland  is  concerned.  The  moral  coward,  Mr.  Gladstone,  from 
5,000,000  of  Irishmen  he  takes  away  the  right  to  know  why  they  are  put  into  a 
prison  cell.  On  the  warrant,  except  you  see  his  (the  Lord  Lieutenant’s)  name,  or 
the  name  of  that  sneaking  scoundrel,  Buckshot  Forster,  you  need  not  go  with 
them.  We  have  seen  plenty  of  them  (landlords  and  agents)  that  deserve  to  be 
shot  at  any  man’s  hands.  I  have  always  denounced  the  commission  of  outrages 
by  night,  but  meet  him  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  if  you  must  blow  his  brains  out 
blow  it  out  in  the  daytime.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  punish  those  people  (the  land¬ 
lords)  for  any  misuse  of  their  power.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  Government  or 
the  police,  but  teach  that  man  (the  landgrabber)  to  be  afraid  of  you.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  prop  up  the  landlords  that  you  have  pledged  me 
here  to-day  to  destroy.  You  must  continue  the  struggle  until  we  get  rid  of  land¬ 
lords  on  this  Irish  nation  for  ever ;  that  is  what  we  want.  Any  policeman  that 
enters  your  house  between  sunset  to-night  and  sunrise  to-morrow  you  can  kill  him 
if  you  choose.  If  they  (the  police)  come  at  night,  and  that  you  have  an  old 
musket,  or  an  old  pistol,  and  that  your  wife  or  daughter  is  frightened,  you  can 
blow  out  his  brains.  Teach  your  children  to  grow  up  in  the  love  of  God,  and 
hatred  of  English  misgovernment  and  oppression.  If  we  saw  a  fair  prospect  of 
something  better  we  would  not  be  afraid  to  sacrifice  our  liberty  first  and  after¬ 
wards  our  lives  in  its  attainment.” 

I  believe  you  have  a  short  extract  of  what  Mr.  Harrington  said  ? — Yes. 

46.881.  I  believe  what  you  have  there,  as  my  learned  friend  will  probably  ask  you 
some  questions  about  it,  is  this  : — 

“  The  present  agitation  is  something  more  than  a  struggle  against  land¬ 
lordism  ;  it  is  a  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  Irish  nation.  The  man  who 
steals  into  the  back  door  of  tho  agent’s  office  to  pay  his  rent,  that  man  is  a  double- 
dyed  traitor.  It  is  your  duty  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  man  who  takes 
a  farm,  from  which  another  has  been  evicted.  We  intend  to  make  them  (tho 
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farmers)  independent  men,  and  that  when  any  foreign  despots  come  to  crush  them 
their  spirit  will  be  up  to  resent  them.” 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

46.882.  I  want  to  ask  you,  do  you  write  shorthand  ? — No,  sir. 

46.883.  You  do  not  write  shorthand? — No. 

46.884.  Is  that  the  original  draft  of  your  report,  or  not? — It  is  a  copy  of  the 
original. 

46.885.  Let  me  see  it  please  {the  same  ivas  handed  to  the  learned  counsel ).  This  is  a 
print,  let  me  see  the  draft  ? — [  have  not  it  with  me. 

46.886.  Where  is  it  ? — I  forwarded  it  to  my  authorities. 

46.887.  But  where  did  you  get  this  print  from  ? — To-day,  sir. 

46.888.  But  when  did  you  see  your  report  last  ? — About  a  month  ago  I  saw  it. 

46.889.  Where  did  you  see  it  ? — Here. 

46.890.  Where  ? — In  one  of  the  offices  outside  one  of  Mr.  Soames’  offices. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Let  me  see  that  please? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Certainly,  we  will  send  for  it  in  a  moment.  Personally,  I  thought 
this  was  the  original. 

46.891.  {Sir  G.  Russell.)  You  could  not  take  this  down,  I  presume,  as  it  was  spoken, 
in  longhand  ? — Yes,  I  took  it  down  as  it  was  spoken,  in  longhand. 

46.892.  In  longhand? — Yes. 

46.893.  But  surely  you  could  not  keep  up  with  the  speaker,  writing  in  longhand  ? — No, 
I  did  not;  there  are  several  passages,  numerous  passages  left  out.  I  only  took  what  I 
could  ;  I  could  not  take  it  all. 

46.894.  Numerous  passages  left  out  ? — Yes. 

46.895.  May  I  take  it  that  you  took  the  worst  passages  ? — I  could  not  take  all  those 
passages  ;  I  took  as  many  of  them  as  I  could. 

46.896.  You  took  as  many  of  the  worst  passages  as  you  could? — Yes. 

46.897.  Did  you  take  any  of  the  good  passages  if  there  were  any  ? — Weli,  no  ;  I  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  were  some  of  the  worst  passages  that  I  took. 

46.898.  Was  it  your  object  to  get  hold  of  the  worst  passages? — Yes.  I  did  not 
want  to  take  anything  that  I  did  not  consider  was  bad.  I  wished  to  take  the  whole,  if 
I  could,  and  I  could  not  take  the  whole. 

46.899.  Therefore,  not  being  able  to  take  the  whole,  you  took  the  worst  passages  ? — 

Yes. 

46.900.  And  you  did  not  trouble  yourself  to  take  anything  that  was  not  bud  ? — 

No. 

46.901.  Did  you  take  it  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  ? — On  a  memorandum  book. 

46.902.  Well,  let  me  see  your  memorandum  book  ? — 

[  The  witness  produced  a  memorandum  book,  and  it  was  handed  to  the  learned  counsel .] 

That  is  not  a  portion  of  it ;  it  commences  just  on  the  lower  page. 

46.903.  Give  me  the  place  where  Mr.  Boyton’s  speech  begins  ? — The  top  of  this 

page  {pointing  to  the  place). 

46.904.  Which  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr  Harrington  or  Mr.  Boyton,  spoke  first  ? — Mr. 
Harrington. 

46.905.  Spoke  first? — Yes. 

46.906.  Then  Mr.  Harrington’s  must  have  been  a  very  innocent  speech  ? — It  was  a 
short  speech,  very  short. 

{The  President.)  Which  Mr.  Harrington  was  it  ? 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Mr.  T.  Harrington,  my  Lord. 

46.907.  Was  Mr.  Harrington  there  when  Mr.  Boyton  spoke? — Yes,  he  introduced 
Mr.  Boyton  ;  he  spoke  when  introducing  him. 

46.908.  Was  he  there  when  he  spoke  ? — I  presume  he  was.  They  both  spoke  out  of 
a  window.  I  was  not  in  the  same  apartment.  I  was  outside.  Mr.  Harrington  with¬ 
drew  from  the  window,  and  Mr.  Boyton 'spoke  out  of  it. 

46.909.  And  you  were  in  the  street  below  ? — I  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
in  a  house  with  the  window  open. 
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46.910.  With  a  good  front  view  ? — Yes. 

46.911.  And  the  crowd  between  you,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

46.912.  Then  that  was  reporting  under  difficulties,  more  or  less  ? — I  had  not  any 
difficulty. 

46.913.  Let  me  see  what  you  have  written  about  Mr,  Harrington  in  the  memorandum 
book  :  “  Present  agitation  is  something  more  than  a  struggle  against  landlordism. 
“  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  Irish  nation.  The  man  who  steals  into  the 
*•  back  °door  of  the  agents  ”  (then  there  is  the  word  “  office  ”  inserted)  “  to  pay  ” — 
what  ? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  “  Rent  ”  it  is  here. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  “  To  pay.”  Then  the  word  “  rent  ”  is  inserted  obviously— “  that 
“  man  is  a  “  d  ”  — something — “  dyed  traitor.”  I  must  ask  you  one  particular  point 
about  this.  Hid  not  Mr.  Harrington  in  strong  clear  language  denounce  recourse  to 
violence,  and  ask  the  people  to  rely  upon  their  own  combination  and  organisation  ? — I 
do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

46.914.  Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not? — I  will  not. 

46.915.  Now,  to  turn  to  Mr.  Boy  ton,  what  did  you  leave  the  blanks  on  this  page  for, 
was  it  to  fill  up  anything  ? — It  was  not;  but  I  was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  I  could  not 
well  write  towards  the  end  of  the  page. 

46.916.  Here  is  a  page  you  have  left  nearly  half  of  ? — I  would  have  to  write  with  my 
hand  off  the  book,  and  I  could  not  do  it  so  quick. 

46.917.  That  hardly  answers,  because  here  you  have  written  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page  ? — I  had  plenty  of  room  in  the  memorandum  book  that  I  did  not  want,  only 
I  took  it  as  quick  as  I  possibly  could  write  it. 

46.918.  Does  it  not  rather  suggest  to  you  that  where  you  left  the  blanks  there  were 
certain  matters  spoken  which  either  you  did  not  think  important  to  take  down,  or  that 
you  did  not  catch? — That  may  have  been. 

46.919.  You  see  there  is  this  space  left  there,  a  space  left  there,  and  the  rest  is 
written  down  to  the  very  end  ? — When  I  commenced  a  sentence,  and  it  was  a  very 
long  one,  I  tried  to  finish  it  on  the  same  page. 

46.920.  I  may  take  it  these  are  scraps  you  have  taken  down  as  well  as  you  could  ? — 

They  are. 

46.921.  Scraps  of  the  worst  things  that  were  said,  no  doubt  they  were  very  bad. 
Will  you  just  turn  me  to  the  page  where  there  is  “  Do  not  be  afraid.”  I  have  not  got 
my  eye  upon  it.  Here  again,  I  notice  that  in  that  important  passages  beginning 
“  I  have  always  denounced  the  commission  of  outrages  by  might,”  you  have  left  a 
blank  there.  How  does  that  arise ;  do  you  recollect  ? — I  do  not  recollect  how  it 
arose. 

46.922.  Was  it  any  qualification  of  what  he  had  previously  said  ? — No,  sir  ;  if  it 
were,  I  would  take  it  down. 

46.923.  Then,  again,  the  next  page  is  entirely  blank  ;  how  is  that.  Then  you  go  on 
with  another  blank  ? — In  the  hurry  I  may  have  turned  two  pages  together. 

46.924.  That  could  not  be,  because  you  write  on  this  next  page,  and  leave  that  all 
blank,  and  then  you  write  on  this  bottom  page,  that  would  not  explain  it  ? — I  really 
could  not  explain  it  at  present,  and  I  do  not  remember  why  it  occurred  now. 

46.925.  Who  else  spoke  ? — There  was  no  one  else  spoke,  but  the  both. 

46.926.  Those  two  ? — Yes. 

46.927.  What  was  this  occasion  of  speaking  out  of  the  window,  what  was  it  about  ? 
— The  two  gentlemen,  I  suppose,  were  passing  from  Castlecove  to  Killarney,  and  on 
their  way  they  stopped  at  Killorglin,  and  made  those  speeches. 

46.928.  (Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  It  was  not  a  regular  meeting? — No,  not  beyond  what 

I  say. 


William  Joseph  Ludgate  sworn,  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

46.929.  First  tell  me  what  you  are  now.  Are  you  editor  of  a  newspaper,  or  what  ? 
— Assistant  editor. 

46.930.  Assistant  editor  of  what  paper? — “  Tho  Cork  Constitution.” 

46.931.  Were  you  present  at  a  banquet  or  dinner  at  Cork  on  tho  21st  March  1880  ? 

— Yes. 
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46.932.  Did  Mr.  Biggar,  the  Member  for  Cavan,  attend  that  banquet  and  speak  ? — 
Yes. 

46.933.  Did  you  report  his  speech? — Yes. 

46.934.  For  your  newspaper  ? — Yes. 

46.935.  That  was  in  1880;  have  you  kept  the  original  note  or  not? — Yo. 

46.936.  You  have  the  report  that  you  gave  in  your  paper,  as  reported  ? — Yes. 

46.937.  Was  that  report  correct? — Yes. 

46.938.  Will  you  turn  to  that  report  and  tell  me  what  Mr.  Biggar  said ;  just  follow 
me — I  will  hand  the  paper  to  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  and  he  will  follow  me — 
you  say  what  was  in  the  newspaper  is  correct  as  reported  ? — Yes. 

46.939.  (Sir  H.  James.) 

“  Mr.  Biggar,  in  responding,  said  unfortunately  the  Irish  members  were  very 
varied.  There  were  a  very  few  very  good  and  a  great  many  very  bad.  As  he 
only  intended  saying  a  few  words,  what  he  wished  to  say  was  that  as  far  as  his 
experience  had  gone  he  knew  it  was  within  the  province  and  the  power  of  the 
Irish  members  of  Parliament  to  do  anything  they  wished.  If  they  really  were  in 
earnest,  and  if  those  who  had  the  power  and  the  privilege  of  selecting  members  of 
Parliament  would  select  and  support  the  right  sort  of  candidates  they  would  have 
all  the  reforms  they  wanted,  because  the  Irish  people  would  insist  upon  having 
those  reforms  by  one  means  or  another,  and  if  proper  candidates  were  put  in  they 
would  get  all  these  matters  without  any  real  trouble.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
persons  who  took  upon  themselves  to  select  candidates  for  Parliamentary  honours, 
and  if  the  electors  were  foolish  enough  to  select  the  wrong  sort  of  men,  the  result 
would  be  that  no  sort  of  reform  would  be  had.  The  greater  number  of  the  present 
Irish  members  did  not  wish  for  reform  at  all.  They  simply  wanted  to  make  their 
constituencies  believe  that  they  were  working  very  hard  when  they  were  really 
doing  nothing.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  Irish  race  was  as  badly  off  as  the 
Russian  race.  They  had  all  seen  what  Hartmann  had  done,  and  if  the  present 
constitutional  course  which  they  were  pursuing  in  Parliament  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  rights  they  wanted  for  Ireland,  he  thought  that  Ireland  would  be  able 
to  produce  another  Hartmann,  probably  with  a  much  better  result.” 

Did  Mr.  Biggar  according  to  your  belief  use  those  words? — Yes, 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

46.940.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  reported  in  any  paper  besides  yours  ? — 
Yes. 

46.941.  Which  ? — The  “  Cork  Examiner”  and  the  “  Cork  Herald.” 

46.942.  This  statement  ? — Yes. 

46.943.  The  “  Cork  Examiner  ”  and  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”? — Yes. 

46.944.  Yours  is  a  newspaper  of  the  opposite  side  of  politics  to  Mr.  Biggar  ? — Yes. 

46.945.  And  the  representative  of  your  paper  is  the  local  correspondent  of  the 
“  London  Times”  ? — I  am. 

46.946.  You  are  yourself  ? — Yes. 

46.947.  Is  yours  a  paper  against  which  Mr.  O’Brien  lately  got  a  verdict  in  an  action 
for  libel  ? — Yes. 

46.948.  The  “  Cork  Constitution  ”  ? — Yes. 

46.949.  Was  one  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  O’Brien  inciting  to  murder,  and  making 
money  by  his  politics,  ortrafficing  in  politics  for  money  making,  was  that  the  substance 
of  the  charge  ? — That  was  the  interpretation  he  placed  upon  it. 

46.950.  Was  that  a  recent  trial? — Six  months  ago. 

46.951.  You  say  the  “  Cork  Examiner”  and  the  “  Cork  Herald,”  I  think,  reported 

this  speech? — Yes. 

46.952.  Reported  this  speech  in  the  same  terms? — Yes. 

46.953.  What  was  this  banquet  ? — It  was  a  banquet  given  to  Mr.  Parnell,  on  his 
return  from  America,  in  Cork. 

46.954.  In  March? — On  the  21st  March  1880.  ’ 

46.955.  Probably  that  is  the  date  of  the  paper  ? — It  was  reported  on  the  22nd. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

46.956.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  that  is  a  correct  report  of  what  I  said? — Yes. 

46.957.  You  mean  to  swear  it  is  a  verbatim  report,  do  you  ? — No. 

46.958.  Then  you  do  not  ? — No. 

46.959.  Then  it  is  a  cooked  report  you  mean  to  say  ? — No. 

46.960.  Then  it  is  a  paraphrased  report,  is  it  ? — No,  there  is  very  little  omitted 

from  it. 

46.961.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  true  and  full  report  of  what  was  said  ? — It 
is  a  true  report,  not  a  verbatim  report. 

46.962.  Do  you  not  know  that  I  only  spoke  a  very  few  words  altogether  on  that 
occasion? — You  spoke  for  four  or  five  minutes. 

46.963.  And  still  although  you  gave  what  purports  to  be  a  report  of  what  I  said 
of  a  speeoh  of  four  or  five  minutes,  you  did  not  give  a  full  report  ? — No. 

46.964.  You  gave  your  interpretation  of  what  you  thought  was  said  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

46.965.  What  then? — There  has  been  nothing  omitted  from  it  that  would  in  any 
way  qualify  or  soften  it. 

46.966.  Then  why  did  you  leave  anything  out? — Well,  something  had  to  be  left 

out. 

46.967.  Why? — On  account  of  space. 

46.968.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  sort  of  a  room  it  was  where  this  took 
place  ? — It  was  a  large  room. 

46.969.  A  good  large  room  ? — Yes. 

46.970.  And  you  were  at  the  remote  end  from  where  I  was? — No,  I  was  at  the  top. 

46.971.  What  do  you  call  the  top  ? — Near  the  head  table. 

46.972.  Near  the  principal  table  ? — I  was  as  near  to  you  as  I  am  now. 

46.973.  Do  you  happen  to  know  Mr.  Harrington  who  represents  the  “  Belfast 
Morning  News  ”  in  London? — I  happen  to  know  him.  I  did  not  know  that  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  “  Belfast  News.” 

46.974.  He  was  a  reporter  in  Cork  at  that  time? — Yes. 

46.975.  If  Mr.  Harrington  swears  that  he  sat  alongside  you,  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  hear  what  was  said,  would  that  be  correct  ? — If  he  swore  that  he  could  not  hear  ? 

46.976.  Yes,  that  you  and  he  were  sitting  together,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that 
you  could  have  heard  what  was  said  ;  would  he  be  swearing  correctly  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  hearing. 

46.977.  What  was  the  reason  you  did  not  report  all  that  was  said  ? — Because  I  had 

not  space. 

46.978.  Tell  me  whether  or  not  it  is  not  a  fact  that  when  that  meeting  took  place  it 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  general  election  ? — Yes. 

46.979.  In  point  of  fact,  what  I  said  was  really  an  election  speech,  is  not  that  so  ? 
— Yes,  I  suppose  so. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

46.980.  What  sort  of  circulation  has  your  newspaper  in  Cork  ? — Pretty  extensive 
circulation  ;  an  extensive  circulation  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

46.981.  Did  Mr.  Biggar  ever  bring  an  action  of  libel  against  you  for  publishing  this 
report  ? — No. 

Did  Mr.  Biggar  ever  write  and  contradict  this  report? — No. 

46.983.  Did  you  have  any  remonstrance  from  anyone  as  to  that  report  being 
incorrect  ? — No. 

46.984.  You  said  you  did  not  publish  all  in  all  the  speeches;  had  you  some  conden¬ 
sation  to  make  for  want  of  space  ? — Yes. 

46.985.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Biggar  used  these  words  with  respect  to  Hart¬ 
mann  that  you  have  given  in  this  paper  ? — Quite  sure. 

46.986.  (Mr.  Biggar.)  Might  I  be  allowed  to  ask  whether  or  not  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  I  ever  saw  the  “  Cork  Constitution  ”  in  my  life.  Have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  I  ever  saw  the  “  Cork  Constitution  ”  ? — I  really  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  so. 
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46.987.  You  did  not  send  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  me,  did  you  ? — No. 

46.988.  (Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  only  one  more  speech  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
were  asked  to  prove. 


I 


■ 


Stephen  Connolly  sworn,  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

46.989.  Are  you  a  sub-constable  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

46.990.  Were  you  present  at  Killimore,  County  Galway,  on  the  25th  March  1881  ? 
—Yes. 

46.991.  Did  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  speak  at  that  meeting? — Yes. 

46.992.  Did  you  take  down  that  gentleman’s  speech? — I  took  down  that  portion  of 
it  after  the  meeting  was  over. 

46.993.  Do  you  write  shorthand  or  not? — No. 

46.994.  You  say  you  did  not  take  it  down  at  the  time  as  I  understand  ? — No. 

46.995.  How  soon  afterwards  ? — Something  about  15  or  20  minutes  after  the 
meeting  was  over. 

46.996.  Let  us  be  quite  accurate :  this  was  done  from  memory  15  minutes  after  the 
speech  ? — Yes. 

46.997.  We  must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth — according  to  what  it  is  worth — is 
this  perfectly  correct  ? — Perfectly  correct. 

46.998.  What  you  have  taken  down  is  this  : — 

“  When  I  came  here  to-day,  I  was  told  by  the  rev.  chairman  not  to  indulge 
in  personalities,  that  is,  not  to  mention  any  names.  But  there  are  a  good  many 
landlords  in  this  locality  that  I  would  like  to  speak  about.  But  my  friends,  before 
I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  to  beware  of  the  land-grabber.  And  I  am 
told  there  is  one  in  this  district,  named  Kennedy.  That  vile  wretch  !  Keep  away 
from  him,  for  his  very  breath  is  contaminated  ;  he  is  a  disgrace,  not  only  to  this 
locality,  but  to  all  Ireland.  I  am  told  this  wretch  has  six  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con¬ 
stabulary  guarding  him  every  day.  They  march  up  and  down  with  the  plough  as 
they  tear  up  that  poor  widow  woman’s  land.  I  am  not  enamoured  with  the  Con¬ 
stabulary,  but  still  they  are  a  respectable  body  of  men  in  general,  but  when  they 
are  sent  to  do  the  dirty  work,  and  when  they  are  employed  guarding  such  a 
wretch  as  this  Kennedy,  they  will  soon  become  as  contaminated  as  himself,  and 
the  Government  who  sent  them  there  are  just  as  bad.  So  keep  away  from  this 
Kennedy  as  if  he  was  a  demon  from  hell,  and  every  one  belonging  to  him  for 
generations  to  come.” 

Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

46,999.  How  many  speakers  were  there  at  the  meeting  ? — There  were  three  or  four 
other  local  speakers. 

47,000.  Who  were  they — first  of  all,  who  was  the  reverend  chairman  ? — He  was  the 
Rev.  James  Carroll. 

47,001.  Curate  or  parish  priest  ?— He  was  the  administrator  of  the  parish. 

47,002.  Which  parish  ? — The  parish  of  Killimore. 

47,003.  I  suppose  he  made  the  first  speech  ? — Yes. 

47,004.  Have  you  reported  his  speech? — No. 

47,005.  Who  made  the  next  speech  ? — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Matt.  Harris. 

47,006.  That  I  will  refer  to  in  a  moment. — I  took  no  note  of  any  speaker  but  Mr. 
Harris. 

47,007.  Then  you  were  not  there  to  report  the  speeches,  but  merely  to  pick  out  the 
plums  ? — I  did  not  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  report  of  the  speeches  at  all, 
but  I  took  a  note  in  my  mind  of  Mr.  Harris’s  speech  when  he  referred  to  this 
Kennedy. 

47,008.  You  took  a  note  in  your  mind  when  he  referred  to  Kennedy  ? — Yes. 

47,009.  How  long  did  Mr.  Harris  speak? — I  should  think  something  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 
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47,010.  You  have  given  us  about  15  or  20  lines  ?— Yes,  the  last  few  words  of  his 
spcecn. 

47,011.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  about  this  man  Kennedy ;  was  he  a  man  who  had 
taken  an  evicted  farm  ? — Yes. 

o'  afterwfrds  Surrendered  it  ? — He  did  not  surrender  it  at  the  time, 
surrender  it  6  ^  8u^se<^uent^  surrender  it  ? — Yes,  he  promised  that  he  would 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  finishes  all  the  speeches  we  were  asked  to  prove  Now  mv 
Lords  I  have  done  my  very  best  with  resect  to  the  “Nation”;  your  LordshiDs’wiil 
see  I  have  eliminated  all  but  some  very  pertinent  matters.  I  may  have  to  go  back  to 
the  long  letter  that  was  spoken  of,  but  I  will  take  the  shorter  ones ‘first.  g 

«  v  Z  H’James-)  1  Wlli  now  take  your  Lordships,  please,  to  August  7th,  1880,  of  the 
trouble”  ^ ’  C°  Umn  1S  beaded,  I  am  told,  “The  Skirmishing  Fund 

-^e  Herald  contains  the  following  account  of  an  interview  with 

O  Donovan  Rossa  The  matters  referred  to  by  O’Donovan  Rossa  have  appeared  in 
the  recent  issues  of  this  journal. 

reading  pr°Ceed  to  thlS  :  my  friend  is  aware  they  are  only  passages  which  I  am 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  really  think  the  whole  must  be  read  ;  we  have  been  furnished  with 
extracts. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Would  you  remember  this  ;  we  were  going  through  this 

yesterday,  When  we  got  to  the  year  1880,  my  friend  Mr.  Eeid  asked  us  to  waft  until 
we  got  the  books. 

(Sir  C.  Russell  )  The  slips,  I  understand,  had  been  handed  to  us  yesterday  afternoon 
they  are  extracts,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them.  J 

( The  President.)  What  I  suggested  yesterday,  and  what  I  suggest  now,  is  this.  Let  this 
be  read  now  and  to-morrow  morning  you  will  have  an  opportunity,  or  somebody  on 
)  our  behalf,  to  say  whether  there  are  any  passages  you  wish  read,  and  I  will  keep  back 
the  printing  until  you  have  the  opportunity  if  you  wish.  P 

(Sn-  C.  Russell.)  I  really  do  not  like  to  take  upon  myself  to  say  what  should  be  done 
W  e  really  should  like  the  whole  of  it  read. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  ask  you  not  to  do  that;  the  print  will  become  so  enormous- 

‘  Zla”VeS  g  A  °f  lmmatenal  “alte,'T  This  P“>-P°r<*  to  be  a  reference  in  the 
Aation,  from  an  American  paper,  the  “New  York  Herald.”  I  am  afraid  the 
whole  ought  to  be  read.  an  am  tne 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  cannot  contest  it  if  you  say  so. 

(Sir  C  Russell.)  The  first  passage  1  come  to  occurs  where  Mr.  Davitt’s  name  is 
mentioned.  I  should  like  that  the  whole  should  be  read. 

James.)  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  contest  it  if  you  sav  so 
^rdeUt)  1  WaS  °nly  Sajing  y°U  might’  after  a  time>  Sa^  what  P^sages  you 
{SirC.  Russell.)  Why  should  not  we  reserve  the  thing  until  to-morrow  morning  We 
rimerica^\“?f  thPaPreS  **  g0i"g  °n  WUh  what  has  been’called 
A T w At^orney-GeneraL)  My  friend  must  not  really  make  that  observation.  We  have 
mi  ta  “ight  n°‘ be  kept  here  fr0m  dV  t0  <%— witnesses 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  At  present  I  make  no  complaint.  Hereafter  I  shall  make  a  ereat 
not  thelea“f  mmthe  wo1ldm  "0t  #ny  “"^versial  matter  for  diacussion  nfw- 

JaT^  1  ,at  °nCe  as8ent  t0  friend’s  view-  0f  C0llrse  the  difficulty  is  this  • 

Ve  are  bound  to  make  arrangements  for  a  number  of  witnesses  to  occupy  the  dav  and 

™ErraTd  >rf8t®rdaJ  this  should  be  done.  I  am  not  at  all  complaining  •  but  it 
t  ^  ananged  yesterday  that  we  should  proceed  with  this  to-morrow  mornin”’  that  is 

mint^ta^o  rtrthre  Td  up0n,  that>  rVf  we  of  that^Jkge! 

we  have Te  LJ  ’  “ay  We  Sha11  fiDd  “““  thewi" 

President.)  Then  that  would  not  do. 

(Sir  6.  Russell.)  I  did  not  understand  that  was  so, 
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(The  President.)  1  understood  Mr.  Reid  assented  to  some  arrangement,  but  un- 

i0T(8ir^' ^Bussell.)  I  sent  to  Mr.  Reid  to  ask  him  what  my  friend  was  going  to  do 
to-day,  and  the  answer  I  got  was  that  he  had  asked  and  could  get  no  information. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  friend  was  quite  misinformed  then. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  would  do  anything  my  friend  thinks  reasonable. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  1  will  not  say  anything  more.  _ 

(The  President.)  I  suggest  it  should  stand  over  before  it  is  printed,  until  some  one  on 
your  side  has  looked  into  the  matter,  so  that  you  should  say  what  you  wished. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  would  say,  go  on  with  the  witnesses.  . 

(Sir  H.  James.)  We  have  got  no  other  witnesses  ready  just  now.  What  1  wish  to 

ad  is  the  paragragh  commencing  : — 

“  They  opposed  the  Skirmishing  Fund  when  it  started,  and  when  it  grew  up 
in  spite  of  their  exertions,  they  intrigued  themselves  into  its  control  How  they 
caught  me  here  was :  they  asserted  they  were  making  preparations  for  the  final 
struggle  with  England,  and  that  the  success  of  that  struggle  would  be  perilled  by 
my  bringing  on  a  premature  engagement.  To  show  I  had  no  intention  to  do  that 
I  allowed  the  Clan-na-Gael  Society  to  name  co-trustees,  and  they  named  Messrs. 
Carroll,  Bourke,  Devoy,  Reynolds,  and  Luby. 

Then  a  little  lower  down  : 


A 


“  Will  they  do  it  ? 

“  You  see  in  to-day’s  ‘  Herald  ’  that  Davitt  says  there  was  none  of  the 
skirmishing  money  spent  in  the  Land  League  business,  and  General  Tom  Bourke 
says  the  same  in  an  interview  yesterday,  General  Tomtit  may  say  what  he  likes 
I  christen  him  that  name  because  he  sneers  at  my  name,  but  if  he  or  any  other  of 
the  trustees  will  sign  a  paper  asserting  that  none  of  the  skirmishing  money  has 
been  spent  on  the  Land  League  agitation,  I  will  publish  letters  that  will  convict 
them  as  liars.  I  now  dare  them  to  the  issue.  I  have  made  charges  that  they  have 
spent  skirmishing  money  on  Land  League  agitation  ;  they  wont  plead  guilty 
and  they  won’t  plead  not  guilty;  but  they  want  me  to  show  my  proof  before  they 
say  anything.  They  are  not  going  to  catch  me  fooling  again. 

Mv  Lords,  I  do  not  care  to  read  anything  more  of  that. 

(Sir  C  Bussell.)  Really  it  is  quite  a  terra  incognita  at  present  It  goes  on  : 

’  “  But  they  say  they  are  going  to  throw  up  the  trusteeship.  How  would  that 
be  That’s  a  dodge.  If  they  resign  tbe  trusteeship  it  will  be  only  to  transfer  it 
into  the  hands  of  those  Clan-na-Gael  men  who  are  m  with  them.  It  will  be  only 

chane-ey  for  changey— a  black  dog  for  a  white  monkey. 

«  /thought  you  believed  in  the  Clan-na-Gael  men  ?  I  believe  m  the  men  bu 
not  in  the  tricksters  who  ‘  run  ’  them  and  ‘run  the  machine.  The  Clan-na-Gael 
Society  contains  Irishmen  equal  to  any  men  living  in  excellence.  Such  men  a  ■  • 

Criwe^  of  Peoria;  Judge  Brennan,  of  Sioux  City;  George  Spearman  of  New 
York  •  and  Thomas  B.  Dwyer,  of  Chicago,  who  are  m  the  directory  of  the  United 
Irishmen  belonging  to  it ;  but  people  who  are  very  clever  at  playing  the  game  of 
trick-’o-the-loop  and  thimble-rig  with  Irish  revolutionary  affairs  have  got  ho 
of  thino-s,  and  hence  the  present  state  of  affairs.  If  Ireland  was  to  be  freed  by  this 
me  of  thimble-rig  and  trick-o’-the  loop  I  would  immediately  have  thimbles  and 
leas  and  selvages  and  chippeens  supplied  to  Caroll,  Davitt,  and  Devoy.  It  ma  es 
me  vexed  to  think  of  their  trickery,  and  now  you  11  excuse  me  I  must  be  off  to  meet 

an  appointment. 


* 


( Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  asks  who  the  gentleman  is  that  takes  that  view  . 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  understand  it  is  O’ Donovan  Rossa.  _ 

(The  President.)  This  is  a  conversation,  evidently.  This  is  the  report  of  an  inter¬ 
view,  apparently. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  asks  with  whom. 

[Sir  C.  Bussell.)  O’Donovan  Rossa,  I  understand. 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  Then  I  go  to  July  9th,  1881. 

“James  Stephens  and  O’Donovan  Rossa. 

“A  correspondent  of  the  ‘Freeman,’  writing  from  Paris  on  the  29th  ult., 
says — 

“  To-day  I  had  a  brief  interview  with  Mr.  Stephens  on  the  subject  of  the 
fiascoes  now  being  made  or  attempted  to  be  made  in  England  by  some  Irish 
Americans.  Mr.  Stephens  is  bitterly  opposed  to  all  these  proceedings,  and 
stigmatizes  them  as  the  acts  of  traitorous  individuals,  who  for  their  own  private 
interests  drag  down  Ireland’s  cause  into  the  mire  and  mud  of  insensate  Nihilism. 
The  following  are  the  few  questions  I  put,  and  the  answers  I  received  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  I  had  with  the  founder  of  Fenianism : — 

“  Correspondent :  What  do  you  think  of  the  late  business  at  the  Town  Hall 
of  Liverpool. 

'*  Jas.  Stephens :  It  is  the  act  of  maniacs,  and  was  planned  by  men  who  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  the  proper  means  whereby  to  blow  up  any  public  building, 
granting  for  the  moment  that  such  means  were  under  any  circumstances 
justifiable. 

“  Correspondent:  Such  means  are  in  your  eyes,  of  course,  unjustifiable  ? 

“  Jas.  Stephens :  Not  alone  unjustifiable  but  absurd  and  criminal. 

“  Correspondent :  W  ould  you  kindly  explain  your  views  on  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  and  its  projector  ? 

“Jas.  Stephens:  I  have  no  patience  with  that  Skirmishing  Fund.  It  is  at 
once  the  wildest,  lowest,  and  most  wicked  conception  of  the  national  movement. 
Its  parent  is  a  Cerberus,  I  shall  not  name.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  July  16th,  the  next  page,  1881  again,  it  is  “  Banquet  at  the  E  uropean 
Hotel,”  that  is  in  Dublin.  It  is  collated  from  Wednesday’s  “Freeman.”  There  is 
some  small  print  that  does  not  go  in. 

“  Last  evening  the  metropolitan  branches  of  the  Land  League  entertained  at 
dinner,  in  the  European  Hotel,  the  members  of  the  American  and  English  depu¬ 
tations.  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  M.P.,  presided,  the  vice-chair  being  occupied  by 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Altman.  On  the  right  of  the  chairman  were  Mr.  James  Redpath, 
Dr.  Gr.  B.  Clarke,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Captain  Bell,  Mr.  Albert  F.  Winks,  vice-president 
of  the  Democratic  Federation  ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Londen,  barrister-at-law,  &c.  On  the 
chairman’s  left  sat  the  Rev.  Harold  Rylett,  Mr.  I.  Finlay  Finlayson,  Mr.  P.  O’Neill 
Larkin  (‘Irish  World’),  Mr.  Sabin  Fredericks,  hon  sec.  Democratic  Federation  ; 
Mr.  R.  D.  Webb,  Dr.  Kenny,  Mr.  W.  F.  Moloney,  Mr.  P.  J.  Quinn,  &c. 
****** 

“  Mr.  Redpath  responded,  recalling  what  he  had  done  for  the  League  in 
America,  and  then  proceeded  to  say  that  no  American  should  be  imprisoned  in 
Ireland  except  on  positive  proof  that  he  had  violated  the  treaty  of  peace  existing 
between  America  and  England.  He  regretted  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Boyton 
there  was  a  legal  doubt.  He  knew,  however,  of  his  personal  knowledge,  that  if 
the  American  Government  failed  to  do  its  duty  in  protecting  its  citizens  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  if  he  were  run  into  gaol  without  having  violated  any  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  no  English  nobleman  should  ever  cross 
the  Mississippi  to  hunt  deer  or  buffalo  on  the  American  plains,  as  was  now  the 
fashion,  without  risk  of  being  shot  by  Irish  bullets,  or  of  being  run  down  into  a 
mine  and  held  there  as  a  hostage  till  he  (Mr.  Redpath)  should  be  released. 
****** 

( Sir  C.  Russell .)  Who  is  that? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  The  speaker  is  Mr.  Redpath.  “No  Irish  landlord,  without  risk  of 
being  shot  by  bullets  or  of  being  run  down  into  a  mine  ” — -that  is,  Mr.  Redpath 
should  be  released,  I  think,  not  the  hostage - 

(The  President.)  It  cannot  be  Mr.  Redpath. 
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(Sir  TI.  James.)  Now  I  pass  to  April  1st,  1882,  which  is  a  description  of  Mr.  Healy’s 
article  in  the  “  Newcastle  Chronicle  ”  on  the  Irish  in  America,  page  7,  column  1.  My 
Lords,  I  only  read  that  for  one  matter. 

“Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

“  After  the  League  the  most  important  Irish  society  is  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians.  It  is  a  friendly  society,  employing  grips  and  pass-words,  somewhat 
like  the  Foresters  or  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  confined,  by  the  fact  that  the  members 
must  periodically  approach  the  Sacraments  of  the  church,  solely  to  Catholics.  In 
spite  of  its  religious  complexion,  however,  two  bishops — one  an  Englishman  and 
the  other  a  German — have  pronounced  against  it ;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
in  some  dioceses  coldly  looked  upon  by  the  Church,  it  would  doubtless  have  spread 
into  the  greatest  organization  in  America.  Its  members  are  certainly  amongst 
the  steadiest  and  most  respectable  of  the  working  class  of  our  countrymen.  The 
Hibernians  have  political  as  well  as  benevolent  objects,  and  state  that  their  head¬ 
quarters  is  in  Ireland ;  but  what  their  precise  political  objects  are,  and  what  the 
nature  of  the  communication  is  with  the  home  country  remains,  so  far  as  outsiders 
are  concerned,  quite  obscure.  No  one  is  admitted  to  the  society  except  he  is 
well-known  to  its  members,  and  the  severest  scrutiny  is  said  to  be  exercised 
towards  neophytes.  The  fact  that  the  bishops  who  condemned  the  aneient  order 
as  a  forbidden  society  were,  one  an  Englishmen  and  the  other  a  German,  gives 
rise  to  a  considerable  national  soreness  amongst  its  members,  but  the  effect  in 
their  dioceses  upon  the  order  has  been  decidedly  injurious.  There  is  much  more 
ecclesiastical  coldness,  however,  towards  that  other  secret  organization,  which  avows 
much  more  clearly  defined  political  objects,  and  no  doubt  these  ecclesiastical 
censures  do  much  service  to  British  Governments  by  preventing  any  united  effort 
at  insurrection  movements  in  Ireland.  The  tone  of  Catholic  priests  in  America  is, 
taking  them  as  a  body,  much  more  Conservative  than  it  is  at  home.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  My  Lord,  there  is  an  article  in  the  same  number  from  which  my 
learned  friend  has  read  this  extract,  which  is  headed  “  Outrages  and  Coercion.”  I 
do  not  want  to  trouble  you  with  the  whole  of  it,  but  I  should  like  to  read  two  or  three 
sentences  of  it,  indicating  its  general  tone.  This  is  the  1st  April  1882,  page  8: 

“  The  daily  newspapers  continue  to  publish  accounts  of  outrages  in  Ireland 
of  the  most  serious  character.  We  are  quite  aware  that  all  these  accounts  are 
not  as  reliable  as  could  be  wished,  and  even  within  the  last  week  or  two  several 
of  the  most  sensational  of  them  have  been  flatly  contradicted  by  reputable  persons 
who  knew  whereof  they  spoke.  But,  making  allowances  for  a  certain  amount  of 
malevolent  concoction  in  the  matter  it  is  still  true  to  say  that  most  serious  crimes 
continued  to  be  perpretated  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Now  our  readers 
will  bear  us  witness  that  we  have  already,  times  well  nigh  innumerable,  expressed 
our  strong  reprobation  of  outrages  of  all  sorts.  We  have  always  held  that  they 
are  in  themselves  unjustifiable  and  inexcusable,  and  that  they  served  not  to  benefit 
but  to  injure  the  popular  cause,  and  to  tighten  the  fetters  by  which  England 
holds  Ireland  in  subjection.  We  repeat  our  unequivocal  condemnation  of  them 
now ;  we  have  nothing  for  them  but  reprobation ;  we  deplore  them  on  the  ground 
both  of  morality  and  expediency.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  then  I  come  to  the  19th  August  1882. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  There  is  something  on  the  20th  July  1882  at  page  7. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  Mr.  Davitt  is  asking  that  what  occurs  in  the  “  Nation  ” 
of  July  29th  should  be  read. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  It  begins  there. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  July  the  29th,  1882,  page  1. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  impression  is  that  what  I  was  about  to  read  will  explain  what  it 
is  Mr.  Davitt  has  asked  to  be  read.  There  is  a  statement  he  wishes  read ;  I  think  that 
this,  which  I  am  about  to  read,  throws  some  light  upon  it. 

(The  President.)  I  have  not  got  that  of  July. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  a  little  out  of  the  order  of  date,  my  Lord.  If  after  what  I  am 
about  to  read  it  is  a  long  matter — if  Mr.  Davitt  wishes  it  read,  of  course  it  shall  be 
read.  Now  the  19th  August  1882 - 
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(Sir  C.  Russell.)  There  is  one  before  that,  which  I  should  like  to  mention  if  TOur 
of'the  y°“  ‘°  ^  *  14  is  the  “  ” 


“  The  Irish  in  America  and  the  Assassination. 

“  Mr.  John  Bay le  O’Reilly,  editor  of  the  ‘Boston  Pilot,’  and  Mr.  Patrick 
T  VnS’  aSf  Ppesi,dent  of  Land  League  of  America,  have  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
s  men  of  Boston  a  reward  of  $5, COO  for  the  capture  of  the  murderers  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke. 

the  d‘  The  brTfL  °Pithe-  L£nd  League  in  this  citJ  offers  a  remark  of"  ^OOtffor 
the  discovery  of  the  Phoenix  Park  assassins. 

“‘Tht\  EWorld,’ joins  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  abhorrence 
which  they  have  expressed  of  the  crime.” 

n’  .  ItLmk  that  last  paragraph  is  a  note. 

i  i  ”  UJL\selL\  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  to  take  a  note  of  that  date  “  The  Irish 
World  article,  which  is  the  20th  of  May  1882. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  Now  we  come  to  the  19th  August  1882  : _ 

our  lastlssup  °f  Mr',  ^U44’8  stoI7  of  Land  League  published  in 

Land t  l  T  T  occurred  giving  a  portion  of  the  secret  history  of  the 

narrative  gtbeJlo  fT  1°  sta«,Jment8  made  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Davitfs 
atne,  the  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  ‘  New  York  Herald.’  ” 

Then  there  is  a  letter  which  is  a  letter  from  Devoy  : _ 

Sir,  My  attention  has  only  this  day  been  called  to  a  Dano-rant  In 
interviews  published  in  last  Sunday’s  ‘  World''  which  concerns  me,  and  I  would  ask 
space  for  a  few  lines  of  correction.  Under  the  heading  of  ‘  Secret  Historv  of 
League’  the  following  statement  occurs  b  017  °f  th&< 

In  August  1879,  two  months  before  the  National  Land  Lea<nie  was 

wifhnparticT  Fordh  oVre6  T"  hy  W  put  in  communication 

witn  latrict  lord  of  the  ‘Irish  World,’  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  of  the  ‘Boston 

£  PhiiihrJT  thG  l8te  *tick  ^ah0n  of  Roct*ster,  and  d.  William  Carroll 

WoHv  ■  A1  re.Prese1nted  t0  tll6rn  as  personal  friends  of  mine  and  repre- 

,k1  wbat  u 

^ed!8„hnTo°rItand  I  told*  them  the  ^  SK 

that  R  shouhl  b«  P°in  ^  perSOnal  exp«nse  of  few  men,  and  that  in  order 
that  it  should  be  made  a  great  movement  it  would  be  necessary  to  start  an 

auxUary  movement ‘n  Amenca,  so  as  to  allow  those  who  had  beL  driten  0ut 

Oi./.n  t  >y  iandfrdl8m  t0  co-operate  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  drive  landlordism 
out  in  turn  As  these  gentlemen  had  assisted  me  before  in  organising  a  lectuie 
tour  through  America  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  I  wrote 
assistance  again  for  a  second  tour  for  the  benefit  of  the  agitation  in  Ireland  and 
Th^an HwUrP<f'e  ^  exp!alninS  its  objects  and  scope  to  thf  people  of  America 
Mnn;  2 V  f°  tkeSe  letters  was  frora  Patrick  Ford.  He  enclosed  a  draft  for 
th^N^t'’  andTintl?iated  tPat  tPe  money  was  advanced  to  him  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  National  Fund  to  be  sent  to  me  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  movement' in  lreland 

p roc ure" funds"  ^  America  to  kTurfin  o“o 

I  cannot’account  for^Michaef Davitt’s  maldng’i’jMrt’Ford’dM’not^send^Mr^ Da v’tt 
the  money  voted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Irish®  National 

Lo  money  was  ever  given  by  them  to  Mr  Ford  to  send  to  Mr  KS  Ii 

the  Nat"1'  Try  !‘e  T  haV0  received  from  that  gentleman  did  not  come  o' ,7 of 
the  National  land  or  through  the  Trustees  in  any  way.  The  money  "out  to  Mr 

Davitt  in  consequence  of  that  vote  was  sent  through  me,  and  [  hold'  Mr  l)-,vit 

written  acknowledgements.  The  money  was  voted  to  push  on  the  work  of  " 

Davi tT an d't heL T r us t°  ^  °]r«ani8ation  of  tlie  League,  and  no  one  else  except  Mr 
ana  the  trustees  had  any  responsibility  for  it  If  tn„0  fi 

have  used  the  knowledge  of  tj  fact'  to  injui^  Mr.  Dav^U ttXZ?  iTe 
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suffered  equally  in  that  direction.  They  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its 
publication,  which  was  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Ford.  He  published  it  m  the  Iris 
World  ’  while  Mr.  Davitt  was  in  America  last  time,  with  a  statement  as  to  how  it 

came '4°h£ Z  oter  g r^TiBaccuraoies  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  statement,  which  I 
donot  earTto  goltonoV;  fut  that  concerning  the  National  Fund  is  so  utterly 
untrue,  that  I  claim  the  right  to  contradict  it. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  John  Devoy.” 

Tt  was  ao-reee  it  was  money  lent  and  returned  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees.  May  I  men¬ 
tion,  before  my  friend,  that  the  National  Fund  we  have  identified  with  the  Skirmishing 

Fund. 

\tL  ^mrn&y-General.)  It  was  proved  yesterday,  by  extracts  read  yesterday. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell)  If  so,  you  need  not  refer  to  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  friend  does  not  agree  with  that  view. 

(Sir  G  Bussell.)  1  simply  say  that  if  it  is  so,  you  need  not  refer  to  it. 

(Mr  M  Davitt')  This,  my  Lord,  is  an  extract  from  a  long  interview  between  me 
and  the  New  York  reporter  in  July  1882.  The  extract  is  too  long  to  read  now,  but  I 
Intend  to  put  it  in  byand-bye  as  evidence.  To-morrow,  my  Lord,  I  will  read  extracts 

from  it. 

(The  President.)  Very  well.  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  read  now  ' 

(Sr  E  James.)  It  will  perhaps  assist  your  Lordship’s  note.  There  is  on  page  2220 
a  correspondence  also  on  this  point.  I  will  say  no  more,  but  with  reference  to  what 
my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  said  I  will  read  the  “  Nation  of  the  31st  March  1883, 

page  5,  column  2. 

“  Interviews  with  Irish  Americans. 

“  The  following  reports  of  interviews  with  several  well  known  Irish  Americans 

annear  in  the ‘New  York  Herald’ of  the  17th  March. 

PP  ‘‘  Mr  John  Devoy,  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Irish  Nation,’  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund,  declined  to  speak  about  the  explosion  ‘  I  know  nothing  about 
it  e™ept  what  I  have  read  in  the  cable  despatches,’  said  he,  ‘and  so  it  would  be 

USel<5aS Ji°r  jbhn°JbBresliu  was  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  escape  of  James 

Stephens  the  Fenian  Head  Centre,  from  prison  in  Dublin,  and  was  the  manager  of 

the  escape  several  years  ago  of  a  number  of  Fenian  prisoners  from  Australia, 

whither  They  had  been  transported  from  Ireland.  He  is  a  Nationalist  of  a  very 
wnitaei  lUBj^uau  n  J  I  ’  nr  <  Nfl.tinrifl,!  Fund.  He  was 


\v  LllLIlvjl  liitjy  iictv>4  j  .  •  i  •  ) 

advanced  order,  and  a  trustee  of  the  ‘Skirmishing,  or 


National  Fund.’ 

seen  aTtbe  office  of  the  ‘  Irish  Nation,’  of  which  he  is  business  manager. 

“  Do  you  recognise  this  occurrence  ?  ”  You  had 


(Sir  C.  Bussell, )  Then  he  says 
better  read  it,  lower  down. 

(Sir  S.I-).  recognise  thi8  0CCUrrenCe  as  the  work  of  any  section  of  the  Irish 
National  pLties  ?  he  was  asked.  I  do  not  recognise  it  as  the  work  of  experts,  but 

T  can’t  pretend  to  guess  as  to  what  party  they  belonged  to.  .  ,  . 

“  Would  such  an  Act  be  in  accordance  with  the  objects  of  the  Skirmishm 
Fund  ?— -Well,  as  the  newspapers  of  this  country  have  described  them  from  time  to 

Would  it  come  within  the  purposes  of  the  fund  as  the  present  trustees  have 
declared  them  *  ‘I  do  not  know  that  the  present  trustees  have  ever  defined  the 
purpose  of  the  fund  to  be  the  explosion  of  dynamite  merely  with  a  view  of  illus¬ 
trating;  its  effects.’  .  , 

“  What  are  likely  to  be  the  immediate  effects  of  the  affair  p 

“The  immediate  effects,  I  suppose,  will  be  to  make  police  restrictions.  Govern¬ 
ment  annoyances  of  Irishmen,  more  oppressive,  and  more  galling  m  London,  and, 
indeed  throughout  the  British  dominions,  in  a  word,  more  coercion. 
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Does  anyone  know  what  this  explosion  was  in  March  1883,  it  is  evidently  in  March 
1883,  I  think  it  was  the  Local  Government  Board. 

“A  despatch  from  Chicago  says  The  Hon.  John  Finerty,  Congressman- 
elect  from  the  Third  Illinois  District,  was  intervied  to-day  in  regard  to  the  attempt 
to  blow  up  the  Government  building  in  London.  He  said  ‘  I  may  say,  I  am 
very  sorry  it  was  not  more  successful.  I  applaud  the  Irish  in  everything  they 
do  to  get  rid  of  England  and  her  accursed  rule.  England  brought  this  on  her¬ 
self,  and  Gladstone,  more  than  anyone  else,  has  himself  to  thank  for  it.  His 
Midlothian  speech  was  quoted  against  him  by  the  Tories.  Did  he  not  say  that 
agitation  would  be  useless  unless  Clerkenwell  prison  was  blown  up.’  ” 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Just  go  on,  you  had  better  read  it  all. 

(Sir  H,  James.)  “  Of  course  I  regret  that  any  innocent  person  should  suffer  ; 
but  sympathy  for  the  few  of  this  class  is  entirely  over-ridden  by  the  flow  of  com¬ 
miseration  I  have  for  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people.  My  countrymen  are 
poor  and  starving,  and  the  British  Government  will  not  aid  them.  They  have 
reached  a  point  where  they  must  fight,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  them  do  it.  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  inauguration  of  violence  of  any  kind  that  will  tend  to  free  Ireland 
of  the  accursed  cut-throats  who  are  choking  the  life  out  of  her.  If  a  race-war 
springs  out  of  this,  it  will  not  be  regretted  by  true  Irishmen.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  My  Lord,  there  is  a  short  passage  in  the  same  column — the  first  of 
these  interviews — it  is  with  O’Donovan  Rossa 

“  O’Donovan  Rossa  sat  all  the  morning  in  the  office  of  his  newspaper,  a  dingy 
apartment  on  the  top  floor  of  Ho.  12,  Chamber  Street.  Around  him  were  gathered 
Thomas  W.  Bracken,  whom  the  informer  Carey  described  as  a  member  of  the 
supreme ,  council  of  the  Fenian  Organisation  in  Ireland,  ‘Rocky  Mountain 
0  Brien,  a  member  of  the  Fenian  council  of  New  York,  George  Smith,  chairman 
of  that  council,  Patrick  Joyce,  its  secretary,  and  Joseph  Cromien,  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  undertook  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  ‘  Skirmishing  Fund.’ 
Mr.  Rossa  s  demeanour  presented  a  mixed  aspect  of  jubilation  and  portentiousness. 
He  read  the  following  telegram  for  the  reporters  who  called  upon  him  : — 

“  ‘  No.  318,  East  Sixteenth  Street, 

“  ‘  March  13th. 

“  ‘  Do  not  open  your  lips  to  mortal  man  or  woman  to-day  on  the  subject 
of  the  explosions  in  London. —  P.  R.  Horgan. 

“  ‘  I  mean  to  follow  that  advice,’  said  Rossa,  toying  with  one  of  a 
couple  of  dynamite  bombs  that  rested  on  the  table  before  him.  *  However,  I  will 
say  this,  England  is  at  war  with  Ireland,  and  Ireland  is  justified  in  carrying  the 
fight  into  the  very  heart  of  London.’  He  read  several  telegrams  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  which  he  asserted  he  had  received  during  the  morning.  They 
purported  to  congratulate  him  on  the  explosion. 

“  ‘  Wo  do  not  deny,’ said  another  of  the  assemblage,  ‘  that  men  have  been 
employed  during  the  last  two  years  for  such  work.  The  explosion  was  the 
result  of  preparation,  but  we  expected  it  would  have  been  greater.’ 

“  No  one  in  the  group,  however,  would  definitely  commit  himself  to  the 
“  statement  that  he  himself,  that  Mr.  Rossa,  or  the  organisation  to  which  they  be- 
“  l°ng>  was  responsible  for  the  affairs.  They  all  dwelt  with  great  satisfaction  on 
the  increase  which  it  would  lead  to  in  the  subscriptions  for  active  work. 

“  Rossa,  among  other  things  said  he  thought  from  the  extent  of  the  damage  a 
“  No.  18  Canister  had  been  used.  That  meant,  he  said,  a  canister  the  contents  of 
*’  which  had  18  times  the  explosive  force  of  dynamite.  Experiments  were  being 
raade,  ho  added,  to  produce  an  explosive  50  times  as  powerful  as  dynamite,  but 
“  h0  declined  to  state  where  the  experiments  were  being  carried  on.” 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Now,  my  Lord,  I  hope  I  have  kept  my  promise  of  getting  rid  of  a 
great  deal  that  is  immaterial.  I  go  back  first  to  the  letter  of  December  11th,  1878. 
Your  Lordship  will  recollect  it  was  mentioned  yesterday.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  think 
port.ons  of  that  letter  material.  It  was  arranged  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  that  time 
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should  be  taken  to  consider — that  we  should  read  the  short  passage  we  wished,  and 
my  friend  should  read  what  he  wishes.  It  is  the  letter  of  Devoy  of  December  11th, 
1878.  It  is  in  the  January  4th,  1879,  publication,  but  the  letter  is  dated  December 
11th.  There  is  also  one  of  10th  July  1880.  It  is  so  very  long  that  I  must  leave  it  to 
my  friends  if  they  will  allow  this  to  be  subject  to  the  agreement  we  have  made  as  to 
reading  to-morrow  morning.  If  they  will  look  out  what  they  wish  read,  we  will  read 
what  we  wish  read.  It  is  so  very  long,  I  cannot  read  it  all. 

(The  President.)  I  hope  that  will  be  acquiesced  in.  You  know  it  will  be  useless 
reading  this  long  document  out  loud  now ;  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  will  undertake, 
and  my  colleagues  will  undertake,  to  read  the  whole  of  it. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  quite  content,  my  Lord. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  applies  to  the  two. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  The  entire  substance  of  this  long  letter  was  given  yesterday  in  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  John  Devoy  in  New  York.  (It  was  read.) 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  was  not  published  in  Ireland  before  the  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Davitt  in  New  York ;  it  is  in  Ihe  “  Nation.” 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  The  letter  was  published  in  Ireland  after  the  speech,  I  understand. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Quite  true. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  it  was  only  spoken  in  America,  there  is  no  proof  of  its  reaching 
Ireland. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  It  appeared  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  and  the  “  Nation.” 

(Sir  E.  Jaynes.)  We  take  that  the  right  to  refer  to  the  two  documents  of 
December  11th  and  July  10th,  1880. 

(The  President.)  Let  me  understand  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  that  admission — 
that  this,  as  it  is  here  before  us,  is  to  be  taken  as  to  be  referred  to  on  either  side  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  As  I  understand,  the  state  of  things  is  this.  The  substance  of  this 
letter  is  already  in,  because  it  was  referred  to  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  John  Devoy’s,  to 
which  my  learned  friends  reply  that  that  is  no  proof  that  it  was  published  in  Ireland  ; 
to  which  I  answer  that  they  may  take  the  fact  from  me,  if  they  have  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  that  the  fact  is  so,  that  the  letter  was  published  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ” 
and  the  “  Nation.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes;  we  will  give  the  two  references  to  the  “Nation,”  from 
which  we  may  read  it.  Your  Lordship  may  take  it  that  is  the  verbatim  copy  from  the 
“  Nation.” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  same  observation  applies,  if  you  will  allow  it  to  apply,  to  the 
only  one  remaining — to  the  10th  July  1880. 

(The  President.)  Yery  well. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  There  is  one  which  will  not  take  a  moment.  Yesterday  we  read  a 
statement  from  the  “  Nation  ”  as  to  the  presenting  of  a  testimonial  beginning 
“  Fellow  Countrymen, — We  approach  you  on  your  release  from  the  sufferings  which 
you  have  for  many  years  so  cheerfully  and  heriocally  borne  for  our  country.”  There 
is  a  question  then  about  something  in  the  original.  We  have  the  original  here  of  that 
document. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Is  it  material  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Who  is  the  testimonial  to. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  To  Charles  McCarthy,  Thomas  Chambers,  John  Patrick 
O’Brien,  and  Michael  Davitt.  If  you  look  at  the  signatures  you  will  see  in  a  moment 
it  is  the  original. 

(Mr.  Ba.vitt.)  It  has  been  read  half  a  dozen  times  over. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  is  the  date  of  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  statement  was  made  that  the  fact  of  the  statement 
being  made  in  the  “  Nation  ”  did  not  prove  it  was  a  fact,  Mr.  Reid  was  quite  right. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  is  the  date  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  “  Nation  ”  extract  sets  it  out  as  of  the  10th  January 
1878,  if  I  remember  right.  There  are  certain  signatures  upon  this  which  are  of 
importance.  This  is  the  original  document.  It  is  admitted  to  be  the  original 
document.  It  is  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  Mr.  John 
Dillon. 
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(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Which  Mr.  O’Sullivan  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  John  O’Snllivan,  D.  Curley,  Patrick  Egan,  John  Burns, 
Robert  Woodward,  R.  P.  Donnelly,  J.  Taaffe,  Edmund  J.  Hayes,  John  Brady,  James 
Carey,  honorary  treasurer,  and  T.  Brennan,  Honorary  Secretary.  I  wish  the 
document  in  for  certain  signatures  upon  it,  among  others,  the  signature  of  Mr. 

Parnell. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  What  is  the  date  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  believe  the  9th  January  1878  was  the  actual  date 


1 


\The  document  was  put  in  and  was  as  follov)s.~\ 

Address  of  the  People  of  Dublin. 

Resurgam.  To  Messrs.  Charles  McCarthy,  Thomas  Chambers,  John  Patrick 

God  save  O’Brien,  and  Michael  Davitt  on  their  release  from  imprison- 

Ireland.  ment  suffered  for  Ireland. 

“  Fellow  Countrymen, 

We  approach  you  on  your  release  from  the  sufferings  which  you  have 
for  many  years  so  cheerfully  and  heroically  borne  for  our  Country  in  the  prisons 
of  England,  to  offer  you  our  warmest  congratulations,  to  bid  you  with  all  the 
fervour  and  affection  of  our  hearts,  Welcome  Home  to  Ireland,  and  to  thank  you 
for  your  courageous  and  uncompromising  devotion  to  the  National  Cause. 

“  Roman  history  reveres  the  tradition  which  tells  of  the  heroic  self-sacrifice 
of  the  patriot  Marcus  Curtius,  who  saved  the  city  by  casting  himself  into  the 
yawning  abyss  opened  in  the  Forum.  With  a  self-denying  patriotism  equal  to  his 
you  have  made  an  offering  of  life,  fortune,  and  liberty,  on  the  Altar  of  your 
Country :  and  if  by  such  sacrifices  as  yours  her  freedom  has  not  been 
achieved,  her  honour  has  been  saved,  her  manhood  has  been  vindicated,  and  a  fund 
of  public  virtue  has  been  created  amongst  us  which  will  yet  redeem  and  regenerate 
the  land. 

“  Mindful  of  this,  and  of  all  the  horrors  of  penal  servitude  through  which 
you  have  been  condemned  to  pass,  the  Capital  of  your  Country  rejoices  in  your 
liberation  to-day,  and  stretches  forth  its  hand  to  receive  you  with  delight  and 
gratitude. 


“  The  pleasure  which  we  feel,  however,  is  diminished  by  the  recollection  that 
some  of  your  brave  companions  are  still  held  in  captivity,  and  we  cannot  conclude 
without  expressing  a  hope  that  they  too  may  soon  be  restored  to  liberty. 

“  Wishing  you  every  blessing  and  prosperity  in  the  future,  and  assuring  you 
of  the  gratitude  of  all  your  countrymen,  we  again  say  to  you,  from  our  inmost 
hearts,  Cead  Mile  Failte. 


Ciias.  S.  Parnell,  D.  Curley, 
Joseph  G.  Biggar,  Patk.  Egan, 

John  O’Sullivan,  John  Burns, 

John  Dillon,  Robt.  Woodward, 


R.  P.  Donnelly, 
J.  Taaffe, 
Edmund  J.  Hayes, 
John  Brady, 


James  Carey,  Hon. 

Treasurer, 

T.  Brennan,  Hon. 
Secretary. 


Mr.  Francis  Creagii  sworn.  Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

47,014.  Are  you  a  solicitor? — Yes. 

47,015.  Have  you  for  several  years  been  practising  in  Listowel,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick  ? — The  county  of  Kerry  ;  about  14  years. 

47,01G.  In  the  year  1880,  did  you  receive  instructions  to  defend  a  number  of  men 
for  a  moonlight  outrage  committed  at  a  place  called  Moybella  ? — Yes. 

47,017.  From  whom  did  you  receive  instructions? — From  the  parties  charged  and 
their  friends. 

47,018.  Did  you  defend  those  men  ? — Yes. 

47,019.  Were  they  acquitted? — They  were. 

47,020.  After  the  acquittal,  did  you  furnish  your  bill  of  costs  to  any  person  ? — I 

did. 

47,021.  To  whom? — Well,  I  sent  them  to  the  Land  Loague  in  Dublin. 

47,022.  Did  you  receive  a  letter? — Yes. 
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47,023.  From  Mr.  Brennan? — Yes,  I  have  the  letter  ( producing  it). 
47,024.  What  was  the  date  of  the  letter? — The  11th  of  May,  1881, 


( The  letter  was  put  in  and  read  and  was  as  follows.) 


“  F.  Creagh,  Esq., 

“  Listowel. 

“Dear  Sir, 


“  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 

“Dublin,  May  11,  1881. 


“We  enclose  you  cheque  for  60 1.  for  your  legal  expenses  in  the  case 
referred  to  in  your  communication.  The  balance  will  doubtless  be  paid  you  by 
the  traversers  and  their  friends.  More  we  could  not  do  for  them  than  what  we’ve 
done. 


“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  T.  Brennan.” 


47,025.  Was  there  a  cheque  for  60 1.  enclosed  in  that? — Yes. 

47,026.  By  whom  was  it  drawn  ? — Well,  I  cannot  recollect. 

47,027.  Did  you  afterwards  cash  that  and  get  the  cash  for  it  ? — Yes. 

47,028.  Subsequently,  did  you  defend  a  man  of  the  name  of  Timothy  Tom  Foley  ? — 
Yes. 

47,029,  What  was  he  charged  with  ? — He  was  charged  with  treason  felony  and  with 
inciting  to  murder. 

47,030.  Do  you  remember  whom  he  was  charged  with  inciting  to  murder  ? — A  man 
named  Martin  Costello. 

47,031.  Was  he  returned  for  trial? — Yes. 

47,032.  About  what  date  was  he  returned  for  trial  ? — I  should  say  inciting  to 
shoot  at  instead  of  murder,  for  the  man  was  not  murdered. 

47,033.  Do  you  remember  what  date  he  was  returned  for  trial? — I  think  it  was  July 
Assizes  of  1882.  Yes,  it  was. 

47,034.  Were  you  concerned  for  his  defence  up  to  the  time  he  was  returned  for 
trial  ? — Yes. 

47,035.  Were  you  concerned  after  that  at  all  ? — I  was  at  the  trial. 

47,036.  Was  he  acquitted? — Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  was  put  on  trial, 
or  whether  the  Crown  entored  a  nolle  prosequi. 

47,037.  Did  you  send  in  your  bill  to  any  person  for  that? — No,  I  sent  no  bill  for 
that. 

47,038.  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  the  Land  League  in  reference  to  the 
case  ? — Well,  there  was  an  arrangement  made  between  him  and  some  member  of  the 
League  in  Dublin  that  they  should  pay  a  certain  sum  of  4 1.  4s.  on  account  of  defending 
him,  and  I  wrote  for  that  and  got  it. 

47,039.  Did  it  accompany  a  letter? — Yes. 

47,040.  Have  you  got  the  letter  ? — I  have  ( producing  it). 


[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read  and  was  as  follows. ] 

“  The  Ladies  Irish  National  Land  League, 


39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 


Francis  Creagh,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir, 


July  29th,  1882. 


( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  trouble  you. 


Mr.  James  Goodman  Ryan  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


47041,  In  the  month  of  November  1880,  were  {you  practising  as  a  solicitor  at 
Athlone  ? — Yes. 

47,042.  Did  you  continue  to  practice  there  up  to  the  year  1884  ? — Yes. 
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043.  WhUe  you  were  there,  were  you  instructed  to  defend  a  number  of  men 
charged  with  attacking  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Patts,  the  landlord  ?— No  I  was  not  Yon 
.mi8.take*  WaS  for  attackmg  an  escort  whilst  serving  ejectments. 

Avnz  W^en  was  that  ?— I  should  say  it  was  some  time  in  1882. 

Kegan'  Wt0m  Were  y0U  mscructed  ?  —  Instructed  by  a  countryman  called 

47,046.  Was  Kegan  the  secretary  of  the  League  in  the  district  ?— It  was  reported  he 
was.  t 

47  w't  If  h*3  Christian  name  ?—: f  do  not  know  what  his  Christian  name 

was,  but  I  think  it  was  Thomas.  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

.  47,048.  What  branch  was  he  alleged  to  be  connected  with  ? — The  Glasson  RmnrV. 
m  the  county  of  West  Meath,  about  four  miles  from  Athlono.  -thanch. 

47,049.  Did  he  pay  you  ? — Yes. 

47,050.  Subsequently  in  the  year  1882,  did  you  defend  a  number  of  men  charged 
with  blowing  up  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Ross  Mahon,  Weston  House  t—Yes 

Yh?ooome  the  Jear  1882  Was  it?“ 1  should  say  the  outrage  occurred 

not°ex^%  skyle  d“e.S°me  ^  “6n  WOTe  “d-  1 

at  one  time  and  then  Le  others  we^apprehe'Ided^fterwS.4  ^ 

It  nS'  were  ^S/  rf‘urni  for  trial  ?-Yes'  returned  for  trial. 

It  n  J  H„  l 7  ult,™ate’y  conv*cted  ? — They  were  ultimately  convicted. 

Killimi  r rotn  tvhom  did  you  receive  instructions  to  defend  them? — A  man  called 

47,056.  What  is  his  Christian  name? — Thomas  Killion 

Al'fA  Dor'  ktlr  Yas  ,h?  anyting  connected  with  the  local  Land  League* 

’  if) io  ”w“  m  th?  local  Land  League  ?— I  could  not  say  that. 

4/,U58.  Did  you  apply  to  him  for  payment? — Yes. 

47 .im  Did  you  receive  from  him  these  letters  ?  Give  me  the  ones  you  received 

10th  XptStarU*?’  °f  the  9th  aDd  10th  °£  Sep‘emW  ?-Ya3’  two' 

47,060.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  him  ? _ Yes. 

chequoG1draft.What  Sh“P°  ‘h°  m°ney  ?_I  am  not  8ure-  1  almost  think  it  was  a 

tl’??2-  Drawn  bJ  wh°m  ?— Oh,  I  could  not  say  that. 

47,063.  “  The  Ladies’  Irish  National  Land  League  ” _ 

[Svi  C.  Russell .)  What  is  this  you  are  reading  ? 

1  Atkinson.)  These  are  the  two  letters  received  from  Killion. 

■r  ir  G{  ttuMelL)  I  do  not  know  how  that  makes  them  evidence.  If  I  knew  or  was 
informed  that  Killion  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Land  League  I  should 
not  object,  but  at  present  I  do  not  know  that,  and  the  witness  apparently  d  os  not 

JRf  These,  “y  Lord’  are  lettera  which  come  from  the  central 

-office  m  Dublin,  therefore  they  are  evidence  quite  independently. 

(&ir  G.  Russell.)  Of  the  Land  League  ?  *  y 

(Mr.  AtJcinson.)  The  Ladies’  Land  League. 

(Sir  G.  Rssell.)  Then  I  do  not  object. 


Did 


[ The  letters  were  put  in  and  read ,  and  were  as  follows] 


“  Mr.  Thomas  Killion, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

,  Enclosed  please  find  cheque 
evening.  Please  get  receipt  from  Mr. 
do  all  in  his  power  for  his  clients. 


The  Ladies’  Irish  National  Land  League, 
39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 

Dublin,  9th  September  1882. 
for  51.  5s.  0 d.  as  requested  by  telegram  this 
Ryan.  We  feel  quite  sure  Mr.  Ryan  will 
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“  The  Ladies,  Irish  National  Land  League, 

‘  Mr.  Thomas  Killion.  “  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 

“  Dear  Sir,  Dublin,  10th  September  1882. 

“Yours  of  yesterday  to  hand.  I  wrote  to  you  on  Saturday  evening 
enclosing  a  cheque  for  five  guineas  as  requested  in  your  telegram.  I  would  have 
wired  saying  I  sent  it  but  was  too  late  to  do  so.  I  sent  the  cheque  the  moment  it 
was  signed  by  Messrs.  Parnell  and  O’Connor,  but  as  I  believe  there  is  no  mid-day 
delivery  in  Galway  on  Sunday,  I  daresay  you  did  not  receive  it  until  this 


morning. 

“Just  now  a  telegram  has  arrived  from  Mr.  Ryan,  addressed  to  Miss  Nally, 
complaining  that  he  has  not  got  his  fee,  and  threatening  to  abandon  the  case. 
This  seems  strange.  Is  may  be  that  your  name  is  not  known  at  Black’s,  and  it 
was  to  you  I  addressed  the  letter.  If  it  lies  there  unopened  I  am  not  to  blame, 
as  it  was  in  your  name  the  telegram  was  sent,  and  your  address  given  “  Black’s 
Hotel.”  With  regard  to  the  expenses  for  witnesses  &c.,  Mr.  McGough  will  write 
to  Mr.  Ryan  this  evening.  I  sent  a  reply  to  Mr.  Ryan’s  telegram  to  Court  House, 
Galway.  If  he  has  given  up  the  case  it  is  not  our  fault,  as  we  sent  the  cheque 
when  requested. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Mary  O’Connor.” 


47,064.  After  having  received  that  51.  from  Miss  O’Connor,  did  you  send  any  tele¬ 
gram  to  Miss  O’Connor  for  a  further  sum  ? — I  do  not  remember  now  if  I  sent  telegrams, 
but  I  have  been  shown  telegrams  since  I  came  to  London,  which  would  imply  that 
they  were  replies  to  communications  of  mine.  Ihat  is  to  say,  do  not  you  see,  only 
from  what  they  contain  in  them. 

47,065.  Look  at  them.  Have  you  a  telegram  there  from  Miss  O  Connor  of  the 
25th  of  September  1882  (passing  the  documents  to  the  witness). 

( The  President.)  Do  these  carry  the  case  further? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Only  one,  my  Lord. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  know  whether  this  one  does. 

(The  President.)  I  mean  generally.  If  they  relate  to  the  same  matter,  they  do  not 
seem  to. 

(Mr.  Atkinson)  They  do  relate  to  the  same  matter. 

(The  President.)  They  do  not  carry  it  further  then. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  There  is  only  one  more. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows~\  : — 

From  :  To : 

Mary  O’Connor,  Mr.  J.  G.  Ryan,  Solicitor, 

39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Black’s  Hotel, 

Dublin.  Galway. 


“  Have  forwarded  your  letter  and  telegram  to  Mr.  Parnell ;  he  is  in  Avondale 
some  days  ;  expect  reply  from  him  to-morrow.” 

47,066.  Were  you  subsequently  paid  a  further  sum  of  10/.  1 — Yes,  10  guineas. 

47,067.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  10  guineas? — If  you  show  me  the  letter, 
perhaps  I  might  remember.  I  see  by  this  letter  it  came  from  Miss  O’Connor. 

47,068.  Miss  Mary  O’Connor  ? — Yes. 

47,069.  Is  that  from  Miss  Mary  O’Connor  on  the  14th  October  1882  you  got  a 
further  sum  of  10  guineas  ?— Yes,  that  is  a  letter  to  me  from  Miss  Mary  O’Connor. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  have  now  to  supply  some  evidence  with  reference 
to  Michael  O’Brien.  I  was  unable  to  prove,  and  was  obliged  to  temporarily  withdraw, 
some  documents  with  reference  to  Michael  O’Brien,  of  Rodus,  Emly,  as  being  a 
member  of  the  Land  League.  It  is  with  reference  to  some  important  letters  from 
America,  my  Lord.  I  think  the  reference  is  page  2407.  I  was  unable  to  prove  certain 
letters  addressed  to  Michael  O’Brien.  An  objection  was  taken  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  proof  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  League,  and  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it 
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for  the  time  being.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it  is  with  reference  to  a  letter  as 
to  which  the  witness  Major  Le  Caron  has  given  evidence. 


Constable  John  Connolly  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

47,070.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — A  constable. 

47,071.  Are  you  now  stationed  at  Roscrea  ? — I  am. 

n-T1  }88?A^Septem^  1884  were  y°u  stationed  at  Emly  ? — I  was. 

4/,  ,073.  Did  you  Michael  0  Bnen,  of  Rodus  ? — I  knew  him  well.  J 

Jf  Roduf  near  Emly,  or  what  ? — It  is  near  Emly ;  about  a  mile  fromi  t. 
di  47,075.  Do  you  know  whether  Michael  O’Brien  was  a  member  of  the  League  ? _ I 

47,076.  Was  he  ? — He  was. 

him7’077’  Did  JOU  ^  him  frequentlj  attending  the  League  meetings  ?— Yes,  I  did  see 

47,078.  Where  were  the  League  rooms  at  that  place,  Emly  ?— They  were  in  the 
house  of  a  woman  named  Donovan.  J 

47,079.  How  often  used  the  League  to  meet?— Nearly  every  Sunday 

^  no?'  the  r00mS  in  the  house  of  this  woman  named  Donovan  ?— Yes. 

47  082  Re^eafedV?— Yes°hael  °  Brien  g°ing  to  the  meetings  on  Sunday  ? — I  have. 

I?av?ryou11!eard  himself  state  anything  as  to  his  being  a  member  of 

the  League  ; — Yes,  1  have  heard  him  say  so. 

47,084  What  has  he  said  about  his  being  a  member  of  the  League  ?— In  mv  own 
presence  he  proclaimed  himself  a  member  of  the  League.  y 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  trouble  you. 

(The  Attorney-General)  Is  Inspector  Creaghe  here  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  mv 
learned  friend  will  allow  me  to  read  my  copy  of  this  letter  at  present.  The  original 

was  produced  the  other  day  and  identified  by  Inspector  Creaghe.  I  will  undertake 
of  course,  to  produce  the  original.  It  was  marked. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Was  it  not  handed  in. 

(The  Attorney-General  )  No.  It  was,  by  mistake,  handed  back  to  the  witness  instead 
°f/bQ-lnr»lept’  ei  KGrJlth  tte  officer  of  tlle  Court  or  with  Mr.  Soames. 

(Sir  G  Russell)  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Creaghe  said  he  did  not  receive  them 
himself,  but  got  them  through  somebody  else, 

a  (The  Att°rney- General.)  It  is  in  Sergeant  Power’s  evidence,  page  2406  What  did  von 
do  w,th  those  documents  ?  (a.)  I  handed  them  to  Mr.  Creaghe,  Dis^ict  lnspectoi 

Mr  them’  and  Ifas  going  to  put  them  in;  but,  unfortunately 

ir-Brghe  °°k  ^em*wa?  Wlth  him>  but  if  Sir  Charles  Russell  will  allow  me  to 
read  the  copy  now,  I  will  undertake  to  produce  the  original. 

rn  G\ Jfus8el1’)  1  have  no  objection.  Will  you  give  me  a  copy  of  it  ? 

(  ie  Attorney -General.)  It  is  a  letter  from  James  O’Donnell,  312  Walnut  Street 

Chicago,  Tuesday,  8th  December  1880,  addressed  to  Michael  O’Brien,  Rodas  Emly 

Post  Office,  county  Tipperary,  Ireland;  and  if  your  Lordships  will  kindly  refer  to  the 

is^quSn  46?422Page  JamGS  °’Donnel1  was  ifientified  by  Major  Le  Caron.  ‘  It 

Russe!L)  My  Lords,  I  am  only  now  beginning  to  realise  what  my  learned 
friend  is  proposing  to  prove.  He  has  given  evidence  that  Mr.  O’Brien  was  a  member  of 

connezbnUwithetheai  Wm  '*  °ffloiaI  Positi°n,  as  far  as  I  understand,  in 

connexion  with  the  League.  It  seems  to  me  to  attempt  to  put  in  letters  addressed  to 

hmi  °r  this  purpose,  would  be  carrying  the  evidence  further  th^  we  have  ^0ne 

f  77  y  phe  -f  Z  T  P-erSOn  8a,ld  tG  bo  incnmmated,  or  a  person  who  is  charged  " 

is  ibout  denl)  U  13  Ver^  dlfficult  ^  form  an  idea  without  knowing  whaf  the  letter 

•  l?tr  G\  ^ussel1-)}  quite  follow  what  your  Lordship  means;  let  us  suppose  for 
instance,  it  is  a  remittance  from  America  for  him  to  buy  arms.  I  have  not  seen  Z 
e  ter,  so  I  do  not  know  whether  that  suggestion  is  wide  of  the  mark  or  near  the  mark 
but  supposing  it  were  so,  how  would  that  be  evidence  against  L  tin 
incriminated  ?  It  comes  to  this,  that  anybody  who  is  once  proved  fcAe  a  member  of 
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the  League,  although  uot  in  a  position  of  authority,  there  might  be  put  in  any  communi¬ 
cation  found  to  be  addressed  to  him,  and  indeed  any  document  found  in  his  possession, 
because  I  do  not  know  the  fact  of  it  being  addressed  to  him  would  be  evidence  in  the 
case,  and  I  submit  that  would  be  going  much  further  than  your  Lordships  would  go, 
or  much  further  than,  I  submit,  your  Lordships  ought  to  go. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  May  I  add  this,  that  it  is  not  suggested  that  this  letter  was  addressed, 
that  is  that  it  bears  on  it  the  address  of  a  member  of  the  League,  or  that  it  is  sent  to 
this  man  as  an  officer  of  the  League,  or  any  proof  that  he  is  such  an  officer.  Upon  the 
other  hand  your  Lordships  have  had  abundant  proof  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  at 
this  date,  and  even  now,  practically  everybody  is  a  member  of  the  League ;  therefore 
the  only  state  of  fact  which  is  now  presented  to  your  Lordships  is,  that  any  letter  found 
in  the  house  of  a  person  who  belonged  to  the  League,  which  would  include  nearly  the 
whole  population,  could  be  given  in  evidence  against  the  persons  incriminated  here. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Ido  not  complain  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Asquith’s  argument, 
but  if  he  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so,  it  is  an  attempt  to  turn  my  proposition  into  an 
absurdity,  that  I  am  attempting  to  prove  something  that  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of 
proving.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  any  letter  found  upon  a  person  is  itself  evidence, 
but  I  have  shown  your  Lordships  evidence,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  at  present, 
of  the  position  of.  the  U.B.  in  America.  I  have  alleged,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
organisations,  the  B.I.B.,  the  U.B.,  and  the  Land  League,  are  intimately  connected 
together.  We  have  proved,  in  various  cases,  statements  made  by  members  of  the 
League,  and  produced  original  documents  found  upon  members  of  ihe  League,  persons, 
many  of  whom  were  not  in  an  official  position,  but  were  prominent  members  of  the 
League.  I  submit  that,  supposing  I  am  in  a  posiition  to  show  an  original  communica¬ 
tion  from  a  member  of  the  U.B.,  Land  League  business,  or  on  I.R.B.  buAness,  to  a 
prominent  member  of  the  League  in  the  particular  district,  that  is  something  which 
your  Lordships  cannot  reject,  because  it  may  be,  when  it  comes  to  be  examined,  that 
it  is  a  piece  of  evidence  which  will  show  what  was  the  connexion,  the  working 
between  the  two  organisations.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  your  Lordships  should 
look  at  the  letter  first,  that  you  should  decide  whether  it  should  go  in  as  evidence. 
My  learned  friends  do  not  mean  to  act  unfairly  with  regard  to  my  argument,  but  they 
have  no  right  to  put  upon  me  that  I  am  seeking  to  put  one  in  as  a  sample  because.it  is 
a  casual  document.  I  have  already  stated  to  your  Lordships  that  it  is  a  letter  written 
by  a  person  who  was  described  by  Major  Le  Caron  to  have  been  a  tried  and  trusted 
member  of  the  Y.C.,  and  to  have  held  official  positions  in  the  United  Brotherhood.  I 
do  not  complain  of  my  learned  friends  requiring  proof,  but  when  he  is  found  to  have 
been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Land  League  at  this  place. 

( The  President.)  Prominent  does  not  do,  a  member. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  When  I  use  the  word  “  prominent  ”  I  mean  attending  the 
meetings,  and  himself  announcing  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  League.  Of  course  it 

is  a  question  of  weight  afterwards.  > 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Where  have  you  got  what  Major  Le  Caron  said  about 

him  ;  what  question  is  it  ? 

(The  Attorney ■  General.)  The  bottom  of  page  2760. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  This  is  about  the  alleged  writer  of  the  letter, 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that. 

[The  Attorney- General.) 

“  Question  46,422.  Did  you  know  James  O’Donnell,  of  Walnut  Street,  Chicago  ? 
(A.)  Jem  O’Donnell,  yes,  sir  ?  (Q.)  Who  was  Jem  O’Donnell?  Your  Lordships 
must  trust  me  for  a  moment ;  I  say  it  ‘  is  in  reference  to  a  document  that  is  at 
‘  present  identified,  but  with  regard  to  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  prove  before 
‘  your  Lordships  the  actual  sender  and  receiver.’  Who  was  Jem  0  Donnell  ?  (A.) 

Why,  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine.  (Q.)  Where  did  he  live  ?  (A.)  He  has  lived, 
to  my  knowledge,  for  20  years  in  Chicago.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  the  address  ? 
(A.)  I  would  not  give  you  the  number;  Walnut  Street,  Chicago,  on  the  north  side. 
( Q .)  1  think  I  may  probably  suggest  to  you  312  ;  do  you  remember  that  was  the 
number  or  not  ?  (A.)  I  am  not  sure  of  the  number.  (Q.)  Who  was  James  0  Donnell  ? 
(A.)  He  has  always  been  a  tried  and  trusty  member  of  tbe  Y.C.  and  other 
organisations,  and  he  has  also  held  official  positions  therein.  (Q.)  Just  say  what 
official  positions  James  O’Donnell  held.  (A.)  I  know  he  has  been  on  one  occasion 
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junior  guardian ;  in  fact,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
statmg  that  he  has  been  also  senior  guardian.  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  of  what 

camp  .—(A.)  it  1  had  the  Directory  I  could  give  you  the  camp.  (0  )  I  daresav 
we  can  trace  it  sufficiently  for  our  purpose.”  P  W  aaresay 

Then  I  go  on  to  ask  about  Morgan  O'Brien,  of  Chicago.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
I  have  not  shown  at  present,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  show,  an  official  position 
m  the  sense  that  he  was  secretary  or  treasurer,  but  having  regard  to  the  evidence  we 
have  given  as  to  the  way  the  League  was  worked  in  the  numerous  districts,  I  submit 
to  your  Lordships  that  you  cannot  draw  a  distinction  in  the  case  of  a  statement  made 
of  an  official  character  (if  your  Lordships  will  take  that  from  me  at  present)  to  a 

member  of  the  League^  shown  to  be  m  constant  membership,  simply  because  he  does 
not  happen  to  be  an  official  of  the  League.  J 

,,  P^dent.)  Let  me  ask  you  this,  is  it  of  an  official  character  with  reference  to 
the  Land  League  ? 

(T\A*twney-®e™ral-)  ^es,  my  Lord,  I  say  so  certainly,  but  I  hope  I  may  be  also 
allowed  to  say  that  I  should  put  it  even  on  a  higher  ground  if  necessary,  because  I  put 
it  in  connexion  with  the  V.  C.  and  the  I.  R  B.  F 

(The  President.)  Yes,  but  it  is  not  shown  that  O’Brien  was  a  member  of  the  I  R  B 
and  the  connexion  must  be  through  the  Land  League.  '  *  ** 

League  It  WaS  n0t  even  Proved  thai  O’Brien  was  a  member  of  the  Land 

{The  President.)  I  consider  that  there  is  what  we  call  primd  facie  proof  of  that. 

('  j  Asqutih.)  That  I  admit  there  is  primd  facie  proof  that  O’Brien  was  a  member  of 
e  and  League.  1  have  only  two  words  to  say  in  answer  to  the  Attorney-General's 
argument.  1  he  date  of  this  letter,  as  I  understand,  is  December  1880.  J 
[Ihe  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  think  you  are  entitled  to  say  anything. 

y'r  FAreSld.^\-J}  ba?  been  mentioned.  I  have  this  date,  the  8th  December  1880. 
{Mr  Asquith.)  What  the  Attorney-General  was  suggesting  was,  that  I  had  no  right 
to  reply.  I  submit  that  as  it  is  my  leader’s  objection  I  have  a  right  to  reply. 

\J  rlo  Ji  T6SlCL67lt.)  jl  GS. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  The  date  suggested  is  December  1880.  Now,  my  Lords  I  think  I 
am  accurate  m  saying  that  in  the  whole  of  Major  Le  Caron’s  evidence’ there  was 
nothing  to  found  the  suggestion  that  up  to  that  date  there  was  any  connexion  between 
M®.  rd  ^eague  and  the  V.  C.  m  America.  The  suggested  connexion,  according  to 
Major  Le  Caron,  was  brought  about  m  consequence  of  negotiations  suggested  by  Mr 
Parnell  in  the  month  of  April  or  May  1881.  ^  * 

{Vie  Attorney-General.)  I  have  pointed  out  the  error  of  that  several  times,  “  Better 
alliance,  were  his  own  words. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  And  after  the  secret  convention  of  August  1881,  and  I  submit  this  as 

aaarg^eVt’that  UP  t0  tbe  date  of  this  alleged  letter  there  is  no  evidence  of  such 
connexion  between  the  two  bodies  as  would  on  that  ground— I  mean  on  the  ground 
that  the  letter  is  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  a  member  of  the  Y.  C.  in  America— 
lt.  Omissible  m  evidence  against  us.  What  is  the  other  ground  suggested  as 
making  it  admissible,  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  Land  League— the 

he  i6Sr lJi  SfyS  °n  LJtn?  L ?r?ue  business’  but  1  submit  to  your  Lordships  that 

e  is  not  entitled  to  say  that.  Ihe  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the  document 
cannot  depend  upon  what  is  inside  it.  *  1 

(7 Ac  President.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is  not  so  at  all.  If  it  were  a  private  letter 

ln,dl7ldual  t0  another,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  inquiry, 

and^pd  n°f  b?  adm'rib  ei°f  C°UrSe;  but  a  letter  on  business  would  be  admissible, 
and  we  must  always  take  the  statement  of  counsel  upon  those  matters. 

irrn'  „  your  Lordships  say  so,  I  will  not  press  that. 

{Ihe  1  resident.)  It  only  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Attorney-General  thinks  so.  If 
e  hi|d  upon  examination  that  we  do  not  agree  with  him,  we  shall  not  accept  it. 

C  r.  Asquith,)  \  cry  well,  my  Lord,  let  us  assume  it  is  a  letter  which  in  the  opinion 

burin  jr  ?r  rea* A ,now  m,ay  b0  ,leemed  t0  b0  in  ™mu.xio„  with  Land  League 

business.  I  say,  nevertheless,  unless  it  is  shown  to  be  addressed  to  a  person  in  such  a 

position  that  it  was  his  duty,  or  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business  for  him 
to  be  the  recipient  of  such  communication,  and  to  act  upon  it,  and  get  the  organisation 
to  act  upon  it,  that  it  is  not  admissible  in  evidence  against  us.  g  organ,8atlon 
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(The  President.)  We  are  of  opinion  that  sufficient  foundation  has  been  laid  for  this 
being  given  in  evidence,  in  order  that  we  may  see  what  its  bearing  is  ;  and  we  rest  our 
judgment  upon  that  ground.  It  is  alleged,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  Attorney-General 
says,  that  he  expects  he  will  be  able  to  prove  it.  It  is  alleged  to  be  written  by  this 
person  O’Donnell,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  what  his  position 
was;  but  it  is  alleged  to  be  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  who  is  shown  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Land  League — that  is  to  say,  a  member  of  that  body  which  is  charged 
with  being  engaged  in  an  illegal  combination.  It  is  a  letter  found  upon  him,  which  it 
is  expected  will  prove  to  be  on  the  business  of  the  Land  League.  We  therefore 
think  it  is  admissible  evidence ;  but  when  we  have  seen  it,  if  it  does  not  fulfil  that 
expectation,  we  shall  reject  it ;  and  if  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  used  until  we 
have  seen  it,  we  will  look  at  it  without  its  now  being  read. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  the  one  at  present  at  the  bottom  of  that  page. 
There  are  others  I  have  to  prove  afterwards.  It  is  from  312,  Walnut  Street. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  will  read  the  whole  of  the  letter. 

(The  President.)  Is  this  the  one,  December  8th  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Tuesday,  December  8th,  is  the  one  my  friend  refers  to,  I 
understand.  (The  letter  was  handed  to  the  learnd  Judges  to  read.) 

(The  President.)  We  will  adjourn  now,  and  give  our  decision  when  we  return. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Perhaps  your  Lordships  might  as  well  look  at  the  earlier 
documents. 


(The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

(The  President.)  The  Attorney-General  has  tendered  a  certain  letter  or  letters  in 
evidence,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  how  it  presented  itself  in  the  first  instance. 
Of  course,  a  document  found  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  persons  alleged  to  be 
engaged  in  an  illegal  combination  may  be-  evidence,  if  it  relates  to  the  allege  common 
purpose  of  the  persons  said  to  bo  engaged  in  that  combination.  The  Attorney- 
General  stated  upon  what  ground  he  put  A,  namely,  that  he  expected  to  show  that  it 
did  relate  to  what  has  been  called  the  business  of  the  Land  League,  and  upon  that 
statement  we  thought  it  right  that  it  should  be  read,  but  for  the  purpose  only  of  seeing 
whether  it  did  fulfil  that  condition.  We  have  looked  at  the  letter,  and  the  Court  is  of 
an  opinion,  that  it  is  at  least  of  so  doubtful  a  character,  that  it  is  not  disposed  to  admit 
the  letter  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  tendered. 

(The  Attorney- General)  My  Lord,  probably  I  ought  to  indicate  to  your  Lordship  at 
once,  while  I  bow  and  accept  the  decision  at  present,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  tender  it  again  if  I  succeed  in  bringing  some  further  evidence  up. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  , 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  understand  your  Lordships  decision  is  with  reference  to 

the  doubt  which  arises  on  the  face  of  the  document  itself. 

(The  President,,)  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  state  in  general  terms  the  way 
in  which  it  strikes  one.  It  is  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  I.  R.  B.  to  a  member  of 
the  Land  League,  in  which  the  member  of  the  I-  R.  B.  states  something  which  he  in¬ 
tends  to  do,  or  which  he  expects  to  be  done.  That  is  as  far  as  it  goes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  have  back  the  copies, 

because  I  must  keep  them  separate  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

[They  were  handed  to  the  Attorney -General] 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  hoped,  to  take  to-day  what  I  may  call  part  of 
the  American  'case,  namely,  the  “Irish  World”  case,  but  unfortunately  a  witness  of 
importance  is  ill  and  I  cannot  call  him  at  the  present  moment ;  but  I  wish  to  get.  rid 
of  some  of  the  witnesses.  I  can  get  rid  of  part  of  the  case.  I  he  first  thing  I  put  m  is 
the  “  Irish  World”  of  the  16th  of  February  1884.  Of  course  I  have  no  ngnt  to  put 
in  the  “  Irish  World’  generally  at  present,  but  when  I  tell  your  Lordship  what  this  is, 
vour  Lordship  will  see  it  is  admissible.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  certain 
specific  evidenee.  It  is  the  original  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  which  the  facsimile  was 
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given  in  the  libel.  Your  Lordship  will  want,  I  think,  your  facsimile  copies.  Your 
Lordships  have  them  probably.  If  they  are  not  accessible  I  can  get  further  copies. 
\  our  Lordships  will  remember  it  is  the  page  which  is  given  in  facsimile  by  the  writer 
of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  and  the  particular  part  of  it  of  which  I  am  going  to  give 
evidence  at  the  present  time  is,  I  think,  called  the  Martyrs’  Testimonial.  Your  Lord- 
ship  will  kindly  take  it  without  giving  anything  that  is  printed  (it  is  upon  the  note) 
that  the  part  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  which  I  am  at  present  referring  to  is  the  same  as 
is  printed  in  the  facsimile  sheet.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  has  it  in  your 
mind,  but  in  the  Martyrs’  Testimonial  there  is  a  fascimile  receipt  with  handwriting  in 
it.  It  is  in  the  bottom  right  hand  corner. 


Mr.  James  Walsh  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  ,f 

47,085.  Are  you  a  solicitor  residing  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

47,086.  In  October  1883  were  you  introduced  to  two  ladies  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  ? 

— No. 


47,087.  Do  you  know  Mr.  P.  J.  Quinn  ? — No. 

47,088.  Do  you;  know  any  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Quinn  ? — I  do  not. 

47,089.  Did  you  accompany  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies  round  to  a  number  of  persons 
in  that  year  to  pay  some  money  to  them  ? — No. 

47,090.  Did  you  witness  the  signature  of  any  persons  to  the  receipt  of  money  in  that 
year  ? — Yes.  J 

47,091.  Where  did  you  witness  the  signatures  of  these  respective  persons  to  receipts  ^ 
In  my  own  house,  5,  Ashfield  Terrace. 

47,092.  On  what  occasion  was  that  ?— The  date  is  here.  On  the  15th  of  October 
1883  ( referring  to  a  paper). 

47,093.  Whose  signatures  did  you  witness? — I  witnessed  the  signatures  of  Mrs 
Daniel  Curley,  Thomas  Hanlon,  Mary  Ann  Fagan,  Mary  Kelly,  Thomas  Brady’s 

marK. 

47,094.  Thomas  Brady,  is  that  a  mark  ?— There  is  a  mark.  Kate  Fitzharris. 

47,095.  Is  Kate  Fitzharris’s  a  mark  ? — Kate  Fitzharris’s  mark. 

47,096.  Did  you  witness  Thomas  Brady’s  signature  ?— Thomas  Brady’s  mark. 

47,097.  Did  you  see  a  gentleman  sign  his  name  ‘‘Joseph  P.  Quinn”  in  vour 
presence? — No.  J 

47,098.  Were  these  receipts  that  were  signed  by  those  different  persons  for  moneys  ? 

— They  were.  J 

47,099.  Was  the  sum  stated  in  them  ?— The  sums  stated  are  correct  206Z  3s  9 ,1 

47.100.  Each?— Each. 

47.101.  Who  was  the  other  witness?  Did  another  gentleman  witness  these  signa¬ 
tures  in  your  presence  also?— Yes,  Mr.  Mclnerney.  "lie  is  a  barrister.  He  was 
barrister  with  me.  I  w as  solicitor  defending  some  of  those  Invmcibles. 

*7,102.  Had  you  and  he  both  been  concerned  in  the  defence  of  what  are  called  the 
prisoners  charged  in  the  Invincible  trials  in  Dublin  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

47.103.  Do  you  know  those  different  persons  who  signed  these  receipts  ?— Mrs. 
Daniel  Curley  ;  yes,  she  was  the  widow  of  Daniel  Curley. 

47.104.  Was  she  the  widow  or  the  mother?— She  was  the  widow  of  Curley  that  was 

hanged.  J 

47.105.  Daniel  Curley  ? — Daniel  Curley. 

47.106.  He  was  one  of  the  persons  who  was  executed  for  one  of  these  murders  ? _ 

Yes. 

47.107.  Thomas  Hanlon  ?— Yes  ;  that  was  the  father  of  Laurence  Hanlon,  who  was 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

47.108.  Fanny  Rolls,  who  was  she? — I  cannot  remember. 

47.109.  Do  not  you  know  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Rolls  tried  ? _ Yes  but  I 

cannot  call  to  mind  now  exactly.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  witnessed  her  signature. 

47,110  Mary  Ann  Fagan,  who  was  she?— She  was  the  mother  of  Michael  Fae*an 
who  was  handed.  6  ’ 

47,111.  Mary  Kelly,  who  was  she  ?— She  was  the  mother  of  Timothy  Kelly,  whom  I 
defended  with  Mr.  Mclnerney.  *  y 
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47.112.  He  was  hanged? — Timothy  Kelly  was  hanged. 

47.113.  Thomas  Brady,  who  was  he? — That  was  the  father  of  Joseph  Brady. 

47.114.  He  was  hanged  also? — He  was  hanged  also. 

47.115.  Kate  Fitzharris,  who  was  she  ? — She  was  the  wife  of  James  Fitzharris,  the 
carman. 

47.116.  What  sentence  was  passed  on  him  ? — Penal  servitude  for  life. 

47.117.  Jane  Mullett,  who  was  she? — I  did  not  witness  that  signature. 

47.118.  Do  you  know  who  witnessed  that  signature? — I  do  not. 

47.119.  Do  you  know  who  she  was,  Jane  Mullett? — I  do  not;  I  presume  some 
relation  of  Joseph  Mullett.  He  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life  ;  but  she  was 
not  in  my  house. 

47.120.  Did  these  people  come  together  to  your  house  or  separately  ? — They  all  came 
together. 

47.121.  Did  any  persons  accompany  them? — No;  I  cannot  say  who  accompanied 
them. 

47.122.  How  was  it  both  of  them  came  to  your  house  ? — I  was  asked,  would  I  have 
any  objection  to  witness  the  payment  of  money  over  to  the  friends  of  those  Invincibles 
who  had  suffered. 

47.123.  By  whom  were  you  asked? — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Mclnerney,  the  barrister. 

47.124.  Did  you  ascertain  where  the  money  came  from  ? — I  said  I  had  no  objection. 
Then  I  was  asked  where  I  would  witness  them,  and  I  said  that  I  would  meet  all  the 
friends  at  my  own  house  ;  and  accordingly,  on  my  proposal,  they  met  on  this  15th  day 
of  October. 

47.125.  To  whom  did  you  make  the  proposal  ? — To  Mr.  Mclnerney.  I  said  I  would 
meet  them  at  my  own  house.  . 

47.126.  Where  was  the  money  paid  ? — It  was  paid  at  my  house. 

47.127.  By  whom? — By  Miss  Ford. 

47.128.  Did  you  know  Miss  Ford  ? — Oh,  never  before. 

47.129.  Did  she  come  there  that  day  for  the  first  time? — She  came  there  that  day 
for  the  first  time,  and  another  lady. 

47.130.  Did  any  persons  come  with  her? — Yes,  an  American  lady,  Miss  Doherty,  I 
think,  from  some  place  in  Massachusetts. 

47.131.  Did  any  gentleman  come  ? — No  ;  there  were  only  the  two  American  ladies. 

47,132.  Did  any  gentleman  resident  in  Dublin  accompany  them  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 

know  whether  any  gentleman  was  in  Dublin,  but  no  one  accompanied  them  to  my 
house. 

47.133.  How  did  they  happen  to  come  to  you  ? — Mr.  Mclnerney  asked  me  should  I 
have  any  objection  to  witness  the  payment  over  of  these  sums  of  money  to  the  friends 
of  the  Invincibles.  I  said  so  far  from  that  that  I  would  be  very  happy  to  do  so,  and  I 
said,  “  Let  them  all  meet  at  my  house.”  I  think  that  was  Sunday.  You  will  find  on 
the  next  Sunday  I  witnessed  the  signature. 

47.134.  Did  jou  see  the  form  of  receipt? — The  receipt  was  filled  up,  I  think,  all 
except  the  amount  before  it  was  handed  to  me. 

47.135.  “  Received  from  Miss  Ford  and  Miss  Doherty  the  sum  of  206Z.  3s.  9 d. ;  from 
the  Martyr’s  Fund  collected  by  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  ”  ;  you  saw  that  on  the  receipt? — 
This  is  my  handwriting  too,  I  think — all  of  them,  if  this  be  an  exact  copy. 

47.136.  You  must  have  been  informed  then  who  it  was  from? — “  Received  from 
Miss  Ford  and  Miss  Doherty  ;  ”  yes,  they  were  the  two  ladies. 

47.137.  You  must  have  been  informed  then  that  the  sums  of  money  which  were  paid 
were  part  of  the  “  Martyr’s  ”  Fund,  which  were  collected  by  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  of  it. 

47.138.  By  some  of  those  persons  there  ? — Yes,  and  the  form  of  receipt  was  sug¬ 
gested,  and  I  wrote  it  in  as  suggested,  “  From  the  Martyr’s  Fund — collected  by  the 
“  Irish  World.’  ” 

47.139.  Do  you  see  the  name  “  Joseph  P.  Quinn  ”  there  ? — I  do. 

47.140.  William  Kennedy  and  Joseph  P.  Quinn? — Yes. 

47.141.  Do  you  know  who  William  Kennedy  is  ? — I  do  not. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  see  “  Kennedy.” 

( The  Attorney ■  General.)  It  is  just  under  the  mark  of  Jane  Mallett,  Jane  Mullett, 
mark,  William  Kennedy  and  J.  P.  Quinn,  witnesses  with  a  bracket  against  them. 
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47.142.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Were  those  names  there  before  you  signed  your  name  ? _ 

Oh,  no.  There  was  a  separate  receipt  given  and  signed  by  the  parties 

47.143.  By  each  person  ? — By  each  person,  yes. 

47.144.  Were  you  present  yourself  at  the  Phoenix  Park  trials?— I  was 

^ere  y°“P^nt  atTthe  trial  o(  MeCaffery  ?— Is  it  Edward  McCaffery  or 
Thomas  ?  Edward  McCaffery  ;  I  defended  him.  J 

47.146.  One  of  them  pleaded  guilty  1— He  pleaded  guilty,  but  I  was  not  in  Court 
when  he  pleaded  guilty. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

47.147.  Who  was  it  instructed  you  to  defend  these  persons?— I  was  assigned  by  the 
Ciown  to  defend  Timothy  Kelly.  He  had  no  means  to  defend  himself,  and  the  Crown 
assigned  me  as  solicitor  with  Mr.  D  P.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Mclnerney,  whose  name 
appears  with  my  name  here  to  defend  Timothy  Kelly. 

-Yes148’  Y°U  aS  S0Kcit0r  W°'re  re(luef3ted  t‘o  take  charge  of  the  defence  of  Kelly  ? 
Y  47>149.  And  the  Counsel  assigned  were  Mr.  D.  P.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Mclnerney  ? _ 

47,150.  Mr.  Mclnerney  being  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  there  ?— Yes  he 
being  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  there  with  myself. 

vJ oi5/1VY?iU  WnVe  paid  the  Ciwn’  1  suppose  ?— In  Timothy  Kelly’s  case,  I  was 
paid  21/.  by  the  Crown.  I  have  a  letter  here  if  necessary. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

?ld  dffen.d  of  tEe  others  ? — I  defended  Edward  McCaffery,  too. 

47.153.  Anybody  besides  ?— And  Peter  Doyle.  J 

47.154.  That  is  not  one  of  these? — No. 

47.155.  Edward  McCaffery  and  Peter  Doyle,  you  say  ? _ Yes 

47,!56.  Any  of  the  others  named  here  ?— None  of  the  others  named  there. 

(oil  u.  Russell.)  ihose  two  are  not  named  there. 

(Ihe  Attorney-General.)  No,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that. 

Edward  McCaffery  also  involved  in  the  Phoenix  Park?— Yes 

47.158.  Who  instructed  you  for  that? — His  wife. 

47.159.  Who  paid  .you?— She,  and  the  Crown  also;  the  Crown  paid  two  guineas  I 

have  a  document  here,  if  necessary,  to  show  it.  r  &  • 

altogether. WHat  ***  ^  am0Unt  in  Edward  McCaffery ’s  case  ? — I  think  about  91. 

47’ir9  T^W,The  Whiat  is  his  namo’  Doyle?— Timothy  Kelly. 

««•  l  N  /  Timothy  Kelly  is  the  man  you  told  Sir  Charles  Russell  the  Crown 

S&aSd ^hirJoThW  m  ^  P°liCe  C°Urt  ^  Tim°th^  Kel^’S  Ca8e  1  ™  P-d  V 

friend1  of ’hiA0W’  “  l°  ^  °ther  °aSe’  Doylo;  wh°  instructed  y°u  ^  that?— That  was  a 

47.164.  What  friend  ? — A  Mrs.  Carroll. 

47.165.  Of  Where  ? — Of  Candon  Street. 

“  Irilh  Wori7”'Seirin  A  ,'n.d.er?tand  Twe  fre  abl°  t0  get  a  particular  page  of  the 
(T,,  m  a8  the  OT*“al  dooa—‘- 

(rne  Attorney-General.)  I  am  not  able  at  the  present  time— I  thought  this  last 
Mr.  Quinn  ^  be6n  ab'e-t0  Pr0ve  J'  R  ^  1  not  know  whfappears  for 

ian  ^ USSe ^  *s  riot  one  Die  persons  charged. 

y  .  Attorney-General.)  You  are  not  quite  right  there. 

G  ir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  I  am  quite  right. 

(The  Attorney. General.)  J.  P.  Quinn,  if  I  remember  rightly  is  secretary  to  the  T  nml 

i:p.£:;nr, sir 

to  keep  ,t  as  consecutive  as  I  can.  I  thought  this  witness  could  h  jo  proved0 the 
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signature  of  J.  P.  Quinn  to  the  case  of  Jane  Mullett.  I  cannot  do  it,  and  I  cannot  ask 
my  friend  to  admit  it,  as  he  is  not  represented. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  impression  is  that  the  handwriting  of  Quinn  is  in,  and  if 
so  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  have  not  got  the  witness  ready  to  prove  it,  that  is  all. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  need  not  take  up  time  in  explaining  that. 


Sergeant  James  Doyle  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

(Mr.  Murphy .)  This  witness  is  to  give  some  evidence  on  the  same  subject  the  witness 
Jago  gave  evidence  of ;  it  is  page  1826. 

47.166.  You  are  a  sergeant  in  the  Irish  Constabulary,  at  present  stationed  in 
the  county  of  Longford  ? — Yes. 

47.167.  In  the  year  1884  where  were  you  stationed  ? — I  was  stationed  in  Carryglass, 
in  County  Longford. 

47.168.  In  the  month  of  July  in  that  year,  was  there  a  house  of  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Hughes  attacked  ? — There  was. 

47.169.  Did  you  go  there  about  2  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  find  the  glass  broken  ? 
— No,  I  went  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

47.170.  Was  there  a  stock  of  a  revolver  and  pistol  inside  ? — There  was. 

47.171.  Did  anyone  afterwards  identify  it  ? — There  did  ;  a  man  of  the  name  of  Robert 
Campbell. 

47.172.  Do  you  know  the  witness  Jago? — Yes. 

47173.  Was  he  at  one  time  in  the  service  of  Campbell  ? — He  was. 

47.174.  Now,  as  you  were  going  to  the  house  of  Hughes  did  you  see  Jago  that 
morning  or  night  ? — I  did  ;  I  saw  him  outside  of  his  house  dressed. 

47.175.  In  December  of  that  year,  do  you  remember  an  attack  being  made  upon 
Honligan  ? — I  do. 

47.176.  Did  you  on  the  22nd  September  go  to  the  house  of  James  Keane  ? — T  did. 

47.177.  He  was  a  shoemaker,  I  think  ? — He  was. 

47.178.  Did  you  find  some  shoemakers  clambs  there  ? — I  did,  and  I  believe  it  was  not 
on  that  morning,  it  was  at  night. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Do  not  lead. 

47.179.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  When  was  it  you  found  them? — The  night  after. 

47.180.  Was  there  anything  on  the  clambs  that  attracted  your  attention  ? — There 
was  some  hair  on  the  thick  end  of  it. 

47.181.  I  do  not  know  what  day  it  was,  but  you  will  tell  me.  Do  you  remember 
finding  some  porter  barrels  ? — Yes. 

47.182.  Where? — In  Keane’s  house  on  that  morning  of  the  26th. 

47.183.  Were  there  any  men  in  the  house  at  the  time? — There  were — there  was  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Quinn,  and  McYeitty,  and  Keane  himself,  and  his  wife  and  family. 

47.184.  Did  Keane  remain  in  the  country  after  that,  or  what  became  of  him  ? — He 
remained  there  till  that  evening  and  after  the  police  left  and  went  back  that  night  to 
arrest  him,  he  was  gone,  and  has  not  been  seen  since. 

47.185.  Was  there  a  Land  League  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — There  was. 

47.186.  Where  was  it  held? — The  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  in  the  house 
of  Thomas  Begley,  of  Aughaboy,  and  afterwards  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  parish 
priest. 

47.187.  Have  you  ever  seen  Jago  going  to  the  meetings  ? — Frequently. 

47.188.  At  one  place  or  both  places  ? — At  both  places. 

47.189.  Tell  me,  have  you  ever  seen  him  in  company  with  any  other  people  you  can 
name — I  do  not  want  to  lead  you  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

47.190.  Going  to  this  meeting? — I  have  seen  him  in  company  with  several  of 
them. 

47.191.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Hart  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

47.192.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  in  company  with  him  going  to  the  meeting  ? — I 
have. 
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47,193.  Say  whether  you  recollect  any  other  names  ? — With  a  man  of  the  name  of 
John  Meehan,  John  McCarthy,  James  Thompson  Birkley  Mahan  and  several  others 
of  them. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  anything. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

47.194.  You  searched  for  Keane  after  Hauligan’s  murder,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

47.195.  As  a  suspected  murderer  ? — Yes. 

47.196.  Did  you  believe,  from  information  you  received,  that  Keane  killed 
Hauligan  ? — I  did. 

47.197.  You  say  you  know  Iago  or  Jago,  as  he  is  called  here  ? — Yes,  I  know  him. 

47.198.  Could  you  tell  me  what  his  general  character  in  the  locality  is? — Well, 
during  the  time  I  was  there  I  never  had  anything  against  him,  but  he  was  a  person  I 
suspected  of  being  capable  of  doing  anything. 

47.199.  Did  you  suspect  him  of  killing  Hauligan  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

47.200.  You  did  not  ? — No. 

47.201.  Not  from  any  information  you  received  ? — No. 

47.202.  Then  if  he  swore  he  killed  Hanligan  you  would  differ  from  him? — No,  I 
would  not. 

47.203.  You  did  not  suspect  him  at  that  time  ?— No,  not  at  that  time. 

4/, 204.  Y  ou  suspected  the  man  that  lied  to  America? — With  others  too. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

47.205.  Was  Hauligan  killed  on  the  spot  or  did  he  live  some  time.  He  lived  some 
days. 

47.206.  Do  you  know  whether  he  knew  Keane  by  sight  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say 
He  lived  a  long  distance  from  Omagh. 

47.207.  Do  you  remember  how  you  got  Keane’s  name  in  the  first  instance  ?— Yes. 

47.208.  How  was  that? — On  another  occasion  from  a  county  inspector  goino-  to  the 

district  of  Longford.  ° 


Ex-District  Inspector  Thomas  Kennedy  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

47.209.  Were  you  District  Inspector  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  in  the  year  1882  ? — 

-L  Co  • 

47.210.  And  stationed  at  Cork — West  Cork? — Bantry. 

47.211.  Was  theie  a  Mr.  Robert  White,  a  landlord,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  magistrate  also  ? — Yes. 

47.212.  lowards  the  end  of  1880  did  Mr.  White  bring  you  a  letter  which  he  said  he 
had  received  ? — Yes. 

47.213.  Purporting  to  come  from  Mr.  James  Gilhooly  ? — Yes. 

47.214.  He  is  now,  I  think,  a  Member  of  Parliament? — A  Member  of  Parliament 
Yes. 

47.215.  Have  you  got  that  letter? — I  have  (producing  the  letter). 

47.216.  That  is  Mr.  Gilhooly’s  handwriting.  (Letter  handed  to  Mr.  Lockwood.) 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  learned  friend  makes  an  appeal  to  me. 

(Mr.  Murphg.)  I  do. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  Mr.  Gilhooly  is  not  hero,  and  there  is  no  notice  of  this. 
(The  Attorney-General.)  I  quite  admit  that.  (The  letter  w as  handed  to  Mr.  Timothy 
Harrington.)  • 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  one  of  my  learned  friends  who  is  familiar  with  his  writing 
says  it  is  like  it.  ° 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is,  my  Lord. 
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“  Bantry  Land  League, 

“  Bantry, 

“  November  30tb,  1880. 

“  Robert  H.  E.  White,  Esq.,  J.P. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  At  a  meeting  of  the  above  League  held  to-day,  I  have  been  requested 
to  write  to  you,  and  respectfully  request  you  will  reinstate  Samuel  Reardon,  of 
Ardnatrush,  in  the  holding  from  which  he  has  been  evicted  by  you  for  the  non¬ 
payment  of  an  exorbitant  rent. 

“  I  remain, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  James  Gilhooly.” 

47.217.  In  the  month  of  February  did  you  have  occasion  to  go  to  the  farm  that  is 
mentioned  in  this  letter  ? — Yes. 

47.218.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  February  1881  ? — Yes. 

47.219.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  You  have  not  got  your  reports  here.  You  have  ceased  to  be 
in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes,  I  left  about  six  years  ago. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  If  the  objection  is  taken  that  the  report  should  be  produced,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  produce  it  to  day.  Perhaps  my  learned  friend  will  allow  me  to 
take  this  gentleman’s  evidence  to  save  bringing  a  witness  over  from  Ireland. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  I  do  not  quite  follow. 

47.220.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  you  find  whether  or  not  this  tenant  had  be  reinstated  in 
this  farm  ? — I  did.  I  found  him  there. 

47.221.  Did  you  make  a  report  at  the  time  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  been  reinstated  ? — I  did. 

47.222.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Having  regard  to  your  Lordship’s  ruling  I  cannot  go  beyond 
that,  but  I  am  anxious  to  prove  i  hat  it  was  a  forcible  reinstatement  of  this  tenant.  I 
do  not  know  whether  my  friend  will  assist  me  as  to  this. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  How  can  he  do  that? 

47.223.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Then  I  cannot  go  further.  Did  you  make  a  report  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duty  in  reference  to  the  circumstances  ? — I  did. 

47.224.  After  making  inquiry  upon  the  spot  from  the  tenants  and  from  others  ? — 
Yes. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Your  Lordship’s  ruling  precludes  me  going  into  that. 

47.225.  In  the  same  year  was  Mr.  White,  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  letter  was 
written,  badly  assaulted  ? — He  was. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  year  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  1881,  June. 

47.226.  Attacked  by  a  party  of  men  ? — Yes,  while  serving  writs  he  was  attacked  by 
a  party. 

47.227.  Did  you  prosecute  several  of  the  men  ? — I  did. 

47.228.  I  think  nine  of  them  were  convicted  ? — Yes,  20  were  arrested,  and  nine 
convicted. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

47.229.  Who  is  this  Mr.  White  ? — He  is  a  magistrate  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Mr. 
White,  of  Glengariff  Castle. 

47.230.  Is  he  living  there  now  ? — Quite  so. 

47.231.  Is  he  the  Mr.  White  who  was  prosecuted  for  some  offence? — I  do  not  know. 

47.232.  You  do  not  know? — No,  I  do  not. 

47.233.  You  say  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

47.234.  I  will  put  it  to  you  more  definitely  then.  Is  it  a  Mr.  White  who  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  fraud  under  the  Arrears  Act  ? — I  never  heard  it. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  My  Lord,  my  learned  friend  made  an  appeal  to  me  with  regard  to 
a  report  he  had  not  got. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  The  suggestion  seems  to  be,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  tenant  had 
been  reinstated  in  possession  by  force. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  that  is  it. 
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(Mr  Lockwood.)  Any  report  that  this  person  made,  which  was  founded  upon  other 
than  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  I  should  object  to  ;  but  as  far  as  the 
witness  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me,  my  Lord,  my  learned  friend  may  get  it  from  him. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  has  got  a  long  way  ahead  of  that. 

(rllie  Attorney- General.)  If  it  was  a  report  made  in  the  course  of  his  duty. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  We  agreed  to  let  them  in. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  To  let  the  reports  in. 

(The  President.)  That  is  how  it  stood, 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  Murphy  only  suggested 
the  contents  of  the  report. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  may  be  taken  it  was  reported 
forcibly  reinstated. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Is  that  what  you  want  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

47,235.  You  knew  Mr.  White,  I  think,  personally  a  number  of  years  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

4/, 236.  How  long  ;  how  many  years  ? — I  think  three  years. 

47.237.  Where  did  he  purchase  the  property^;  do  you  know  he  borrowed  some  money 
from  some  of  the  tenants  to  purchase  it  with  ? — I  heard  rumours  of  it. 

47.238.  And  that  he  afterwards  immediately  raised  the  rent  upon  the  tenant  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

.  47,239.  Have  you  heard  that? — I  cannot  say  I  ever  heard  that.  I  heard  that  he 

borrowed  money. 

47,240.  And  paid  it  back  by  raising  the  rent? — No,  I  never  heard  that. 


that  you  might  allow  us  to  get 
that  this  gentleman  had  been 


Thomas  Heanne  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  wituess  is  to  be  examined  in  reference  to  the  evidence  of  James 
Mannion  at  page  726,  my  Lord. 

47.241.  Where  do  yon  live? — Baunogue. 

47.242.  Where  is  that  ? — County  Galway. 

47.243.  Is  it  near  Letterfrack  ? — Yes  it  is. 

47.244.  How  far  from  Letterfrack  ? — About  half  a  mile. 

47.245.  Do  you  know  a  woman  there  named  Walsh  ? — I  do. 

47.246.  Do  you  know  her  sons  ? — I  do. 

47.247.  Did  anything  happen  to  one  of  her  sons  ? — He  was  hanged. 

47.248.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  to  that  woman’s  house  occasionally  ? — I 

was. 

47.249.  Was  it  on  Sunday  or  some  of  the  week  days? — Sunday  and  some  of  the 
week  days. 

47.250.  Was  there  any  meeting  held  in  her  house  from  time  to  time  ? _ There 

was. 

47.251.  Did  you  attend  them  ? — I  would. 

47.252.  On  Sunday  was  the  day  generally  on  which  the  meetings  were  held? _ 

Yes. 

47.253.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  James  Mannion  ? — Yes. 

47.254.  Did  you  meet  him  at  these  meetings  ? — Yes. 

47.255.  Frequently? — Yes. 

47.256.  What  meetings  were  they  ;  of  what  body  ? — Land  League  meetings. 

47.257.  Could  you  name  some  of  the  others  whom  you  mot  there  ? — Walsh  Varrillv 

Connelly.  * 

47.258.  Who  else  ? — And  Flaherty. 

47.259.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ruano  ? — Yes. 

47.260.  Did  you  meet  him  there  ? — Yes. 

F 
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-Yef61'  Pat  M'Donough;  did  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pat  M’Donough  there 

tl’lri'  nan  y°u  remember  anybody  else  you  met  there  ?— Vamllv 

47  rv°/0U  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Coen  ?— Yes.  ^ 

^ld  ^°U  meet  there  ? — Yes. 

TI’™-  ^:nd  a  man  of  the  name  of  Joyce  ?— Yes. 

47  2fi7  J°U  remei?bei; tbe  tdlie  that  Lyden  was  murdered  ?— Yes. 

house  ?— Yes.026  m  before  LJden’8  murder,  were  you  at  a  meeting  at  Mrs.  Walsh’s 

^ere  tbere  several  assembled  there  ?— Yes. 

^ld  aiW  person  take  the  chair  ?— Yarrilly.  * 

rVh^e  — rs  m  ref— to  — » 

estate  Ca“le  Wel'e  the^ They  was  belonging  to  a  tenant  on  Mrs.  Blake’s 

4?i It  Jha*  wf  the  “ame  ot  Mrs.  Blake’s  house  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

47  9 7 c  2?  y°u  know  name  of  this  tenant  of  hers  ?— No,  sir.  J 

meeting  Y^hey  we°rl.  y°U  haTe  a‘ready  named’  were  thV  ^  Present  at  this 

«  278  nidS,a„7  resoluti°n,come  *°  abo«t  the  killing  of  the  cattle  ?-There  was 
11 in  Sr  IT  g0  t0  leave  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  killing  them  ?-Yes 
11 S  J^0  left'  do  Jon  remember  ?— All  those  men.  S  ’  *eS’ 

4/ ,280.  Did  you  go  yourself  ?— No. 

%’fl;  Zfre  you  CJ7  attending  any  other  meeting,  another  meeting  ? _ I  was 

iL’lf-  Z  lere  anything  was  discussed  about  cattle  ?- Yes.  S 

11%®-  YJen  was  ttat  ?~In  Mrs.  Walsh’s  house, 
the^d^r^^^  -ttle  were  referred  to 

S?,”16  Person’s  cattle  were  referred  to  ?— Yes. 

47:287.'  WasaYsab"foH-Z:“They  W0Uld  *°  g6‘  *•“  kilkd’ 

47,288.  Was  Mannion  present  then  ? — He  was. 

47  29q  S°J°U  remember  lom.e  of  the  others  that  were  present  ?— Yes. 

The  same  men.  S°m6  °f  the  0tberS  that  were  present  on  this  second  occasion  ?— 

4-000  wi  y°.U  !:nOW  a  man  named  McDonald  ? — I  do. 
killing  any  cattteofMs  l^-Yes7011  ^  PreS<mt  When  tkere  WaS  any  discussi°n  about 
ZAn  Was  that  1  could  not  tell  you. 

S:  ^  It*  “  Mrs-  k°- *  — . 

If!  — — ?_i  do. 

47  9QQ*  Zh°Z6re  therex  °n  that  occasion  ? — The  same  men. 

4Y.  •  Was  Mannion  there  ?— He  was. 

y ®id  the  men  go  away  late  at  night  ?— They  did. 

47  o  O  y„hert  dld  they  g?  t0n;  do  y°u  know  t— They  left  the  room. 

47  SOS  P  PUr?r  ~Ff  tke  Purpose  of  killing  the  Lydens. 

4 i,603.  Did  you  go  with  them? — No.  J 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

Were  you  sworn  in  a  Fenian  ?— No. 

47,305.  isever? — No 

|g  ""  *  ““ 

these  men.  °  “  *hat  ‘°U  you  yoa  too  young  to  be  admitted  ?-One  c 
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47.309.  Which  of  these  men  ;  Mannion  ? — Mannion. 

47.310.  Then  probably  you  could  tell  me.  Mannion  himself  has  told  us  what  he 
was.  W as  Varrilly  the  same  as  Mannion  ;  was  he  a  Fenian  too  ? — Yes. 

47.311.  And  Connelly? — Yes. 

47.312.  And  Flaherty? — Yes. 

47.313.  And  Buane? — Yes. 

47.314.  And  McDonough  ? — Yes. 

47.315.  And  Pat  Joyce  ? — Yes. 

0*7^  ^°Ur  -^orc^hips  kindly  take  a  note  of  the  evidence  of  Mannion  at  pages 

'  an(^  If?'  me  ask-  you  wh°  asked  you  to  come  here  and  give  your  evidence  ? 
— I  he  “  Times.” 

47.317.  Did  the  “  Times”  come  to  you  and  ask  you  to  give  your  evidence.  You  are 
a  subscriber,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

47.318.  Who  did  come  ? — A  gentleman  I  never  knowed,  sir. 

47.319.  And  did  he  give  his  name  as  Walker? — No. 

47.320.  When  did  he  come  to  you ;  how  long  ago  did  he  come  to  you  ? — Last  Monday 

W  06K . 

47.321.  That  is  the  first  you  heard  of  it  ? — Yes. 

47.322.  Did  you  come  here  then  upon  that  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

47.323.  Who  came  with  you  ? — M 

47.324.  Oh,  Mannion? — Yes. 

47.325.  That  is  James  Mannion  ? — Yes, 

47.326.  He  told  you  that  you  were  to  come  here  and  give  evidence  ? — No,  the 
fellow  that  served  me  told  me  I  was  to  come  here  and  give  evidence, 

47.327.  Did  he  tell  you  Mannion  was  to  come  with  you? — No. 

47.328.  How  did  Mannion  come  with  you  ? — I  could  not  tell  vou. 

47.329.  He  did?— He  did.  J 

47.330.  Did  he  get  you  a  ticket  for  you  ? — No. 

47.331.  Did  he  come  with  you  all  the  way  to  London  ? — Yes. 

47.332.  What  has  Mannion  been  doing  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

47.333.  Does  he  do  any  honest  work  ?— He  does. 

47.334.  What?  —  He  did  it  by  farming. 

47.335.  Is  he  a  farmer? — He  is. 

47.336.  Or  is  he  a  labourer  ? — He  is  a  labourer  and  farmer  both. 

47.337.  Do  you  know  Father  McAndrew? — I  do. 

47.338.  The  parish  priest  ? — Yes. 

47.339.  Did  you  know  Father  O’Connor,  the  curate  ?— I  do. 

47.340.  Was  Father  McAndrew  the  president  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  did  not  hear 

him. 

47.341.  He  was  not  the  president  of  the  League  that  met  at  Walsh’s  ?— Well  I  am 

not  sure.  ’ 

47.342.  First  of  all,  did  he  ever  take  the  chair  at  Walsh’s? — No,  I  did  not  hear 

of  it. 


47.343.  Or  did  you  ever  see  him  at  Walsh’s  ? — No. 

47.344.  Father  O’Connor,  did  you  hear  that  he  was  secretary? — No  sir*  I  never 
heard  of  that. 

47.345.  At  all  events  he  was  not  secretary  of  the  League  that  met  at  Walsh’s? _ 

No. 


47,346.  Yon  never  saw  him  there  ? — No,  I  never  saw  the  man. 

4/, 347.  My  learned  friend  has  put  several  biggish  words  to  you  about  some  gentle¬ 
man  taking  the  chair.  Was  there  a  chair  to  take  at  Walsh’s,  or  was  thero  a  stool _ 

was  there  a  chair  to  take  at  Walsh’s  ? — I  could  not  understand  you. 

47,348.  You  know  you  said  that  Mr.  Varrilly  took  the  chair?— Ho  did  take  the 


•chair 

47.349 

47.350 

47.351 


What  do  you  mean  by  taking  the  chair  ? — He  was  the  chairman. 

What  did  he  do  when  ho  took  the  chair? — To  attend  meeting. 

Very  well,  but  what  did  he  do — you  have  said  in  answer  to  my  friend  that 
he  took  the  chair? — Ho  told  them  that  there  should  bo  cattle  drowned. 

47.352.  That  was  taking  the  chair  ? — Yes. 

47.353.  You  have  been  asked  by  my  learned  friend  whether  a  resolution  was  passed. 
What  is  a  resolution  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 
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47.354.  You  have  told  us  that  there  was  a  resolution — did  you  know  what  that 
meant? — No  sir. 

47.355.  Was  there  a  secretary — do  you  know  what  a  secretary  is  ? _ I  do. 

47.356.  What  is  it  ? — Why,  it  is  not  to  tell  anybody. 

47.357.  A  secretary  is  somebody  that  does  not  tell  anybody — well,  and  you  are  a 
secretary  I  suppose  ? — No. 

47.358.  What,  were  you  secretary  ? — I  was  not. 

47.359.  What  ? — I  was  not. 

47.360.  Was  there  a  secretary  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  or  not. 

47.361.  You  cannot  tell  me  what  the  chairman  did  beyond  this  about  the  cattle,  and 
you  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  secretary  or  not.  Walsh’s  is  a  cottage  on  the 
roadside,  is  it  not  ? — A  house  on  the  roadside.  * 

47.362.  With  rooms  ? — Two  rooms. 

47.363.  A  kitchen  and  bedroom  ? — Yes. 

47.364.  You  went  into  the  kitchen  ? — Yes. 

47.365.  Mrs.  Walsh  was  the  wife  of  the  tenant  that  had  been  evicted,  that  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

47.366.  That  the  poor  wretched  Lyden  got? — Yes. 

47.367.  It  was  for  that  murder  that  young  Walsh  was  hanged,  was  it  not? _ Yes. 

47.368.  Were  there  any  meetings  at  the  chapel? — No,  sir,  I  was  not. 

47.369.  I  did  not  say  you  were,  but  did  you  hear  of  any  meetings  ? — I  did. 

47.370.  During  the  time  you  used  to  have  your  meetings  with  these  men,  Mannion. 
Vamlly,  Connelly,  Flaherty,  Ruane,  and  Pat  Joyce,  during  the  time  you  used  to  have 

your  meetings  at  Mrs.  Walsh’s,  you  never  attended  meetings  at  the  chanel? _ 

No,  sir.  ^ 

47.371.  But  there  were  meetings  there? — Yes. 

47.372.  Did  you  hear  those  meetings  at  the  chapel  called  the  Land  League  meetings  ? 
— I  did. 

47.373.  You  never  attended  them  at  all? — No. 

47.374.  As  far  as  you  know  did  Mannion  ? — He  did. 

47.375.  He  did,  did  he?— Yes. 

47.376.  Did  you  ever  go  there  with  him? — No. 

47.377.  Have  you  seen  him  there  ? — I  have  often  seen  him  myself  there. 

47.378.  But  I  am  talking  of  the  meetings  on  the  Sunday  ? — I  never  saw  him  at  the 
meetings  there. 

47.379.  But  you  did  hear  of  the  meetings  ? — I  heard  that  he  was  there. 

47.380.  Did  you  hear  that  Father  McAndrew  presided  at  these  meetings,  took  the 
chair  at  these  meetings  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

47.381.  You  say  you  did  not  hear  of  it  ? — No. 

47.382.  You  were  a  young  boy  at  this  time  ;  had  you  ever  a  Land  League  card  ? _ I 

had  not. 

47.383.  Y  ou  never  paid  any  money  to  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

47.384.  Did  any  of  these  people  Mannion,  Varrilly,  and  Connelly  have  any  of  the 
Land  League  cards  ? — I  heard  they  had. 

47.385.  Did  you  ever  see  them  ? — I  did  not. 

47.386.  Did  Mannion  have  one  ? — So  he  said. 

47.387.  You  never  saw  it  ? — No. 

47.388.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  others  ?— I  saw  they  had  them,  I  saw 
cards  at  the  rest  of  them. 

47.389.  What  do  you  mean  by  at  “  the  rest  of  them  ?  ” — The  rest  of  the  men. 

( The  President.)  I  suppose  he  meant  that  he  saw  the  rest  had. 

47.390.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

47.391.  Where  did  you  see  Varrilly’s  card  ? — at  Mrs.  Walsh’s. 

47.392.  He  showed  it,  did  he  ? — Yes. 

47.393.  He  showed  it  to  you  ? — Yes. 

47.394.  As  a  curiosity  or  what  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

47.395.  How  did  he  come  to  show  it?— He  said  “  This  is  my  card,”  taking  it  out  of 

his  pocket. 

4^396.  How  many  people  used  to  be  at  a  time  at  Walsh’s? — A  good  many. 

47,397.  Five  or  six  ? — There  was  sometimes  20. 
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47.398.  As  much  as  20  ? — Yes. 

47.399.  In  the  kitchen  ? — Yes. 

47.400.  Including  AValsh’s  family  ? — Yes. 

47.401.  How  often  do  you  think  you  attended  these  meetings? — Three  times. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 


47.402.  Have  you  ever  been  prosecuted  for  anything  by  the  police  down  there? 

— No. 

47.403.  You  are  sure? — I  am  quite  certain. 

47.404.  No  charge  of  any  kind  brought  against  you  by  the  police? — No. 

47,40o.  When  did  you  see  Mannion  last,  before  coming  over  here  with  him,  do  you 
know  that  he  was  over  here  some  time  ago  ? — I  did. 

47.406.  Did  he  tell  you  when  he  went  back  ?— He  did  not,  but  I  heard  he  was  over  ; 
he  did  not  tell  me. 

47.407.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — I  am,  sir. 

47.408.  Answer  me  one  more  question,  you  know  the  locality  which  you  live  in, 

well  ? — I  do  well. 

47.409.  And  know  the  people  ? — I  do  well. 

47.410.  You  remember  the  time  young  Walsh  was  in  ? — Yes. 

47.411.  Tell  me  was  there  not  a  wide-spread  belief  in  that  locality  that  young  Walsh 

was  innocent  of  the  murder.  & 

{The  Attorney-General.)  1  object  to  that. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  a  fair  question. 

{The  President.)  I  do  not  see  its  bearing,  Mr.  Davitt. 

{Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Very  well,  my  Lord,  I  will  not  press  it. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 


47.412.  How  old  are  you  ? — 23. 

47.413.  About  how  many  years  ago  is  this  that  you  are  speaking  of  ?— About  six  or 
seven  years  the  least. 

47.414.  You  would  be  17  or  18  at  that  time.  Now  you  have  spoken  about  Varrillv 

being  m  the  chair,  and  saying  something  about  cattle  being  drowned  ? _ Yes. 

47.415.  Was  it  after  he  was  in  the  chair,  or  not,  after  he  had  suggested  about  cattle 
being  drowned,  that  these  men  went  out. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  have  not  asked  him  one  word  about  that. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  You  asked  him  about  the  resolution. 

{The  President.)  I  noticed  he  said  before,  after  the  resolution,  the  men  went  to  kill 


Constable  Francis  Connor  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


{Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  is  in  reference  to  the  witness,  James  Walsh,  paoe  1402 
47,416.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? — Kiltimagh,  in  Mavo. 


x  M/OKww.j  uj.au  ui  vv  eisn  s 

{The  Attorney-General.)  They  call  it  Welsh  I  am  told  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  Walsh 

tr  T.rrrrl  5 


my  Lord. 


{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  branch  of  tho  League  at  that 
place,  Kiltimagh  ? — I  do.  ° 

47.419.  Who  is  the  secretary  ? 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  Does  he  know  of  his  own  knowledge  ?— Yes,  there  were  two  or 
three  secretaries  during  my  time  in  Kiltimagh. 

47.420.  Who  was  the  secretary  ?— The  first  secretary  while  I  was  there  was  James 

Kegan. 

47.421.  Did  he  go  to  America  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

47.422.  Who  succeeded  him  ?— James  Walsh  and  Charles  Burke. 
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47.423.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Do  you  mean  they  were  joint  secretaries? — Yes,  joint 
secretaries. 

47.424.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  During  the  time  Walsh  was  secretary  do  you  know  whether 
anything  happened  to  a  man  named  Michael  Coleman  ? — Yes,  from  a  complaint  he 
made  himself  to  me. 

47.425.  Did  he  come  to  the  police  barracks  ? — I  was  not  present  when  he  came  to  the 
barracks,  but  he  met  me  in  the  street. 

47.426.  Did  he  get  police  protection  ? — He  did. 

47.427.  Was  it  in  reference  to  the  protection  that  he  spoke  to  you  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

47.428.  Was  there  anything  done  to  Coleman  about  that  time  ? — Yes,  he  was  boy¬ 
cotted  partially. 

47.429.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hyland  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

47.430.  Was  he  in  office  ? — Yes,  he  was  treasurer  at  the  time. 

47.431.  About  that  time  were  there  any  threatening  notices  posted  up  through  the 
district  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  good  many. 

47.432.  Did  you  see  any  of  these  notices  posted  yourself  ? — I  see  one,  but  it  was  not 
a  threatening  notice.  I  took  down  one,  but  it  was  not  a  threatening  notice. 

47.433.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  ? — Telling  people  not  to  sign  a  paper,  a  memo¬ 
rial,  for  Mr.  P.  J.  Hughes. 

47.434.  Who  was  president? — Father  O’Hara  was  president. 

47.435.  President  of  the  League  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  have  not  told  us  any  time,  so  far. 

47.436.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  1887.  About  what  time  was  this  Father  O’Hara  president? 
— About  December  1887. 

47.437.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  James McMallon ? — No,  sir;  but  I  know 
a  man  of  the  name  of  James  McKilly. 

47.438.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — He  was,  and  is  at  present. 

47.439. *  Has  a  Mr.  Ormsby  an  estate  near  there? — He  has. 

47.440.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Patrick  Walsh,  a  tenant  on  his  estate  ? — 1  do. 

47.441.  Was  he  placed  under  police  protection  about  this  time  ? — He  was. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Which  tim(i? 

47.442.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  1887  ;  was  not  it  in  December  1887  ? — Deoember  1887. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

47.443.  When  did  you  go  to  Kiltmiagh? — In  May  1875. 

47.444.  1875?— Yes. 

47.445.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  League  before  Father  O’Hara? — Father 
Moran. 

47.446.  Was  Father  O’Hara  parish  priest? — No,  he  was  not  in  the  parish  at  all. 

47.447.  Was  Father  O’Hara  when  he  was  president  in  December  1887  parish  priest? 
— Yes. 

47.448.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  preceded  him? — Father  Moran. 

47.449.  Was  he  parish  priest  ? — No,  he  was  only  curate,  parish  curate. 

47.450.  Who  was  president  before  Father  Moran  ? — The  Rev.  Father  Leonard. 

47.451.  Was  he  the  parish  priest  or  curate? — He  was  parish  priest. 

47.452.  Tell  us  the  president  before  him  ? — I  am  not  aware,  he  was  not  the  president 
at  the  time  I  went  to  Kiltimagh, 

47.453.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  went  there  in  1875  ? — Yes. 

47.454.  There  was  no  League  then  ? — At  the  time  I  went  to  it  Father  Leonard  was 
president. 

47.455.  Perhaps  you  meant  1885  ? — Yes.  Oh,  yes,  1885.  I  made  a  mistake. 

47.456.  That  is  from  1885,  who  is  the  president  now  ? — Father  O’Hara. 

47.457.  First,  Father  Leonard  in  1885,  then  later,  Father  Moran,  and  who' is  (the 
president  now  ? — Father  O’Hara. 

47.458.  Beginning  December  1885,  Father  O’Hara? — Yes. 

47.459.  Who  is  the  secretary  now? — I  cannot  say  at  present. 

47.460.  What  time  did  you  say  Walsh  and  Charles  Burke  were  joint  secretaries?  — 
They  were  joint  secretaries.  Walsh  was  joint  secretary  in  Deoember  1887.  Doyle 
was  joint  secretary  along  with  Regan  previous  to  that. 
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47.461.  In  1887  did  Walsh  become  joint  secretary  in  1887  ?— Yes,  1887,  the  latter 
end  of  1887. 

47.462.  Are  you  the  policeman  who  accompanied  this  young  fellow,  Walsh  to 
Dublin  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

47.463.  On  whose  instructions  ? — I  got  no  instructions  except  that  I  was  directed  on 
a  piece  of  paper  to  escort  him. 

47.464.  Who  directed  you  ? — The  district  inspector. 

47.465.  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  Allen. 

47.466.  He  instructed  you  in  writing,  I  understand  ? — Ho,  sir,  it  was  not  in  his 
writing. 

4/ ,467.  Whose  was  it? — I  do  not  know  whose  writing. 

47,408.  It  came  from  Mr.  Allen  ? — It  was  a  verbal  instruction  I  received  from  Mr 
Allen. 

47,469.  And  written  instructions  from  somebody  else? — Yes. 

4/  ,4/0.  That  you  do  not  know  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

47.471.  Was  it  you  who  saw  Walsh  about  coming  to  give  his  evidence? — No  sir  it 

was  not.  ’  *  ’ 

47.472.  Or  was  it  Mr.  Allen,  the  district  inspector? — I  do  not  know.  I  am  not 
aware. 

47.473.  You  are  not  aware? — No. 

47.474.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — I  am  quite  sure. 

47.475.  Did  you  not  take  a  message  from  Allen  ?— I  took  a  message  by  directing 

Walsh  upon  one  occasion  that  Mr.  Allen  wanted  to  see  him.  °  & 

47.476.  That  is  what  I  thought  you  would  recollect.  Then  you  know  you  brought 

a  message  from  Allen,  the  district  inspector,  to  Walsh,  that  the  district  inspector 
Allen,  wanted  to  see  him  ? — Yes.  r  * 

47.477.  Did  Walsh  go  to  see  him? — He  did. 

47.478.  Where? — In  the  court-house. 

47.479.  Were  you  there? — No. 

47.480.  Was  it  in  the  district  inspector’s  private  room  ?  -No,  it  was  in  the  Court- 
nouse  tor  holding  petty  sessions. 

47.481.  Was  it  in  open  court? — No,  it  was  not. 

47.482.  Where  ? — It  was  the  court-house  at  the  rear  of  the  barrack. 

47.483.  It  would  be  in  the  open  court  ?— There  was  no  person  present— no  person 

knocking  about  the  place.  r  ^ 

47.484.  You  mean  they  were  alone  ? — Yes. 

y°“’ at ‘he  ,time  you  brouSht  that  message  from  District, -Inspector 
Allen  to  Walsh,  aware  that  there  were  several  charges  of  fraud  against  Walsh  >--!  was 

aware  that  there  was  one  charge  of  fraud  against  him,  but  anything  further  I  was  not 
ciTYcirG  or. 

47,486.  It  may  be  that  some  of  them  were  subsequent;  at  all  events  you  were  aware 
there  was  one  charge  of  fraud  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

I  knewTt  Had  7°U  t0ld  that  t0  District‘InsPector  Allen  He  knew  it  himself  before 

47,488.  Was  there  a  question  whether  Walsh  should  be  prosecuted  or  not  ?— I  was 
not  aware.  I  do  not  know. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

w^Jere  y°u  Protecting  anyone  at  the  time— did  you  protect  Walsh  ?— Young 


Sergeant  James  Ferris  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  This  is  a  witness  that  ought  to  have  been  called  this  morning- 
my  Lord.  6’ 

47.490.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary? — Yes. 

47.491.  Are  you  stationed  at  Gorey,  County  Wexford? — Yes. 
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47.492.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  1880? — In  New  Ross. 

47.493.  Do  you  remember  the  day,  or  the  occasion,  of  the  shooting  of  young  Mr. 
Boyd  ? — Yes. 

47.494.  I  think  you  heard  the  shots  ? — Yes. 

47.495.  And  went  as  they  were  just  carrying  Mr.  Boyd  into  the  house  ? — They  were 
about  a  mile  from  the  house. 

47.496.  Was  a  statement  made  to  you  by  a  man  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  people 
who  had  fired  the  shots  had  gone  ? — Yes. 

47.497.  You  followed  them  ? — Followed  them  on. 

47-498.  Did  you  find  a  rifle  which  had  been  thrown  away  by  one  of  them  as  they 
went  away  ? — Not  that  evening. 

47.499.  When  did  you  find  them  ? — The  morning  of  the  9th  August  1880. 

47.500.  What  was  the  date  of  the  murder? — The  evening  of  the  8th  August  I  went 
in  pursuit. 

47.501.  You  Avent  in  pursuit  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  ? — Yes. 

47.502.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  you  found  a  rifle  ? — On  the  evening  of  the  8th  I 
went  in  pursuit,  and  it  was  a  girl  who  told  me. 

47.503.  You  went  in  pursuit,  and  you  tell  us  a  statement  was  made  to  you ;  did  you 
find  a  rifle  in  some  place  you  pursued  the  people  over  ? — The  evening  of  the  8th,  a  little 
girl  told  me  that  the  party  had  thrown  the  rifles  into  a  field  of  corn. 

47.504.  Had  you  a  communication  made  to  you  as  to  something  one  of  them  had 
done  with  the  rifle  ? — Yes. 

47.505.  Did  you  go  and  look  ? — I  went  the  next  morning. 

47.506.  What  was  the  place  ? — It  was  a  place  they  called  the  shamble. 

47.507.  What  sort  of  place  ? — A  cornfield. 

47.508.  Was  that  near  the  place  where  you  had  been  previously  told  the  murderers 
had  gone? — Yes. 

47.509.  What  did  you  find  there  ? — I  saw  two  rifles  picked  up. 

47.510.  Were  you  there  when  they  were  picked  up? — I  was.  I  had  them  in  my 
hands  that  time. 

47.511.  Were  they  discharged  or  loaded  ? — There  was  one  of  them  loaded  with  ball 
cartridge,  and  they  both  had  short  bayonets  fixed  on. 

47.512.  Were  the  other  two  loaded,  or  had  they  been  discharged? — There  was  one 
of  them  had  been  discharged. 

47.513.  Was  it  two  or  three  rifles  you  saw? — There  were  three.  I  did  not  see  a 
third  one  found  at  all.  I  saw  two  of  them  found  immediately  beside  each  other. 

47.514.  One  was  loaded  and  the  other  had  been  discharged ; — Yes. 

47.515.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  had  been  recently  discharged  ? — They  were.  That 
one  was. 

47.516.  Had  they  any  mark  upon  them  ? — There  was  the  mark  of  a  shamrock  burned 
on  the  butt  on  them. 

47.517.  Were  they  cut  across  ? — They  were  cut  across  the  lower  band,  and  the  band 
went  over  the  cut. 

47.518.  You  could  take  the  stock  from  the  barrel  ? — The  barrel  from  the  stock,  and 
you  had  nothing  to  do  but  slip  the  metal  or  lower  band  off  and  take  the  barrel  off. 

47.519.  When  you  put  the  stock  together  you  could  slip  the  band  down  so  that  you 
could  put  the  two  together  ? — Slip  the  metal  band  down  and  keep  the  barrel  on  to  the 
stock. 

47.520.  I  think  one  will  be  produced ;  when  the  two  pieces  were  apart,  you  could 
put  them  together  and  secure  them  by  slipping  the  band  down  ? — Yes,  they  were  cut 
nicely  across  and  the  band  slipped  over  the  cut ;  when  you  moved  the  band  down  they 
could  be  taken  asunder. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  It  was  with  reference  to  the  identity  of  certain  weapons  that 
afterwards  will  appear  that  I  have  to  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  this. 

( The  President.)  I  imagined  that. 

47.521.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Who  did  you  give  them  to  ? — I  had  them  for  a  long 
time,  for  some  months,  twelve  months,  and  then  they  went  to  County  Kilkenny,  to  the 
City  of  Kilkenny. 

47.522.  Do  you  know  District  Inspector  Boucher  ? — I  do. 

47.523.  Did  you  gfve  them  to  him  ? — No,  not  at  that  time  ;  I  did  not  give  them  at 
all  to  him. 
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47.524.  Did  lie  have  them  ? — I  saw  one  of  them  in  his  office. 

47.525.  Where  is  that? — In  the  City  of  Waterford. 

47.526.  Was  that  one  of  the  same  rifles  ?— One  of  the  same  rifles  I  saw  at  that  time. 

47.527.  I  only  want  to  get  it  for  a  purpose.  There  were  three  men  put  upon  their 
trial  for  that  murder,  but  were  acquitted— three  Whelans  ?— There  was,  two  brothers 
and  a  cousin. 

47.528.  Was  there  a  man  named  Thomas  Byrne,  a  witness  for  the  defendants  ? _ He 

was  ;  he  was  an  acting  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

47.529.  Was  he  in  the  constabulary  force  at  that  time  ?— He  first  waited  just  beside 
the  scene,  and  he  was  there  where  the  murder  was  committed. 

[  The  rifle  was  here  produced.  ] 

47.530.  Is  that  one  the  same,  or  only  one  like  it,  please  ?— It  was  like  this,  but  it  was 
cut  across  here. 

47.531.  Is  that  one  cut  or  not  ?— Yes,  this  is  the  one.  Wait,  and  I  will  show  you  how 
it  was.  This  is  the  position  they  were  on,  when  I  got  them  there.  They  were  cut 
like  that. 

47,53  2.  Nevei  mind,  you  need  not  put  that  on,  we  understand.  Wffien  it  is  slipped 
off  you  can  take  the  barrel  away  from  the  stock  ?— Yes,  this  stock  was  fixed  on. 

47,533.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  one  of  those  stamped  with  a  shamrock  or 
not,  is  it  or  not?— I  do  not  see.  They  were  branded  here  with  a  shamrock,  those  we 
got.  I  do  not  see  it  on  that.  It  was  a  breechloader  like  this  and  about  the  same 
length,  but  a  new  class. 


Constable  John  Noble  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  Atkinson. 


{Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  is  a  further  matter  with  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Man  nion 
page  733,  beginning  at  question  8216  and  on  to  question  8,226. 

47.534.  Are  you  now  stationed  at  Letterfrack,  in  the  county  Gralway  ? — Brownstown 

47.535.  Were  you  at  Letterfrack? — Yes. 

47.536.  Wien  did  you  leave  it? — I  left  in  September  1882. 

47.537.  Were  you  there  when  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lydon  was  murdered  ? _ No. 

47.538.  Where  you  on  duty  there  about  that  time? — Some  time  after. 

47.539.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Michael  Corley  ? — Yes. 

47.540.  Do  you  remember  going  to  his  house  ? — Yes. 

47.541.  Did  you  make  a  search  ? — Yes. 

47.542.  When  was  that? — The  10th  August  1882. 

47.543.  Did  anybody  accompany  you  ? — Yes. 

47.544.  Before  arriving  at  Corley’s  house,  did  you  meet  Corley  on  the  road  ?— 

Yes. 

47.545.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ? — The  officer  told  me  that _ 

47.546.  There  was  some  conversation  with  him  ? — Yes. 

47.547.  Did  you  then  go  to  Corley’s  house? — Yes. 

47.548.  Did  you  arrive  before  him  ? — I  did. 

47.549.  Did  he  arrive  afterwards  ?— Yes ;  about  10  minutes  afterwards— five  or  ten 
minutes. 

47.550.  Did  he  come  into  the  house  ? — He  did. 

47.551.  Did  he  then  leave  the  house  ? — Yes. 

47.552.  Did  you  see  where  he  went  to  ? — I  could  hear  the  tramp  of  his  feet  going  up 

by  the  back  of  the  house.  °  fo  v 

47.553.  Did  you  follow  him  ? — Yes. 

47.554.  Immediately  ? — In  about  a  minute,  I  should  say. 

47.555.  When  you  came  out  did  you  then  seen  him  again? — I  could  not  see  him  for 
some  time. 


47.556.  When  you  did  see  him  where  was  ho  coming  from? — He  was 
a  little  outhouse  about  50  yards  from  me. 

47.557.  Did  you  then  search  the  outhouse? — Yes,  immediately  after. 

47.558.  Did  you  find  that  rifle  there  ? — Yes. 

47.559.  Was  it  cut  in  the  way  it  is  now  when  you  found  it  ? _ Yes. 

U  55006. — Ey.  50. 
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47.560.  Where  did  you  find  it ;  in  what  part  of  the  house  ? — I  found  it  in  the  door. 
He  was  bringing  it  out  and  when  he  saw  me  he  let  it  drop. 

47.561.  Had  he  it  with  him  when  he  was  talking  to  you  in  the  dwelling-house  ? — 
No. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

47,562.  I  suppose  it  was  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that  you  went  to  search 
Corley’s  house,  and  that  you  found  this  gun  ? — It  was  afterwards. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  there  is  a  speech  I  want  to  prove  of  Mr.  Flynn’s  of 
the  28th  October  1888,  at  Middleton,  County  Cork. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  28th  October  1888  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  certainly. 

(The  President.)  We  have  had  this  question  of  date  before. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  It  does  not  turn  upon  any  question  your 
Lordship  has  had  before  the  least  in  the  world. 


Constable  John  Malaney  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

47.563.  What  is  yonr  position  ? — Constable. 

47.564.  Do  you  write  shorthand  ? — Yes. 

47.565.  Did  you  take  the  shorthand  notes  of  a  speech  at  which  Mr.  Flynn,  the 
Member  of  Parliament  spoke,  in  the  month  of  October  last  year  ? — Yes,  he  spoke  at 
the  meeting. 

47.566.  Have  you  got  the  whole  of  your  transcript  there  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so.  This 
is  the  transcript  that  I  furnished. 

47.567.  The  date  of  the  speech  is  the  28th  of  October  1888. — This  is  not  all  the 
transcript  of  the  meeting,  but  the  transcript  of  Mr.  Flynn’s  speech  is  here. 

47.568.  Take  the  transcript  of  Mr.  Flynn’s  speech  and  just  follow  me,  and  see 
whether  this  passage  is  correct.  Where  was  the  meeting  ? — In  Middleton,  in  the 
county  of  Cork. 

47.569.  Was  Mr.  J.  Deasy  there  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  makes  any  difference  in  your  Lordship’s 
view.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  Y.  This  is  after  this  Commission  began. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  perfectly  true. 

(The  President.)  I  called  attention  to  that. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  quite  present  to  my  mind.  I  hope  I  am  able  to 
appreciate  it.  But  it  is  a  particular  matter  your  Lordship  will  see  at  once  when  the 
speech  is  read. 

(The  President.)  Well,  I  am  waiting. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Just  follow  this  passage  in  the  transcript.  You  have  the 
whole  speech.  Sir  Charles  Russell  can  have  any  portion  he  pleases. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  have  not  it  all.  We  ought  to  have  had  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Soames 
can  give  me  a  copy  now. 

(The  Attorney- General)  [reading]  : — 

“  One  of  the  great  charges  of  the  Attorney-General  was  that,  forsooth,  the 
Land  League  and  the  National  League  were  connected  with  the  Fenian  organiza¬ 
tion.  Why  we  are  proud  of  it.  The  very  salt  of  the  movement  have  been  the 
men  who  are  willing  to  face  greater  risks  than  you  are  called  upon  to  face  to-day, 
and  if  they  place  me  in  the  witness  box  on  this  Commission  of  Fmquiry,  and  ask 
me  if  I  have  been  connected  with  movements  known  as  the  physical  force  move¬ 
ments,  I  shall  say  that  I  have  been  and  I  am  proud  of  having  belonged  to  it,  and 
I  shall  say  still  further  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  proudest  boast  is  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
eyes  of  extreme  men,  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  constitutionally  moderate, 
that  he  welded  the  Irish  people  together  in  one  solid  phalanx  to  win  for  themselves 
political  freedom  and  social  prosperity.” 

I  do  not  want  any  other  passage  of  the  speech  at  present.  Of  course  any  other  one 
fou  wish  you  can  have. 
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( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  If  there  is  anything  more  you  can  read  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  If  you  wish  anything  more  you  can  have  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  have  not  seen  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  would  like  the  transcript  of 
the  whole  speech  ?  Mr.  Lockwood  would  like  a  transcript  of  the  whole.  Will  you 
hand  it  down,  please.  (It  was  handed.) 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  need  not  trouble  to  wait.  We  will  accept  your  report.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  is  a  very  good  shorthand  writer. 


Constable  James  Kent  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

47.570.  Are  you  a  constable  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

47.571.  Where  are  you  now  stationed? — I  am  stationed  in  Ardee  in  the  county 
of  Louth. 

47.572.  Where  were  you  from  the  year  1880  up  to  1883  ? — I  was  in  Ballinmo  in  the 
county  of  Galway. 

47.573.  Who  was  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ballinmo  branch  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Edward  O’Connor  was  reputed  to  be  both. 

47.574.  As  far  as  you  know,  Edward  O’Connor  ? — Edward  O’Connor. 

47.575.  Both  secretary  and  treasurer  ? — Yes. 

47.576.  Was  he  arrested  on  suspicion  on  the  2nd  December  1882  ? — Ho  was. 

47.577.  And  released  in  June  1882? — Yes. 

47.578.  Did  you  search  his  house  in  August  1882  ? — I  did, 

47.579.  You  found  a  number  of  documents.  Now  will  you  produce  if  you  please  a 
letter  of  the  27th  January  1881.  I  want  the  original  letter  if  you  have  it  of  the  27th 
January  1881.  It  is  one  signed  Thomas  Brennan,  per  J.P.Q.  I  also  put  in  a  litho¬ 
graphed  circular  from  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin,  January  27th,  1881,  signed  by  Thomas  Brennan.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
lettter  only  lithographed.  It  is  no  doubt  written  by  Brennan  or  some  clerk  for  him. 
It  is  signed  Thomas  Brennan,  per  J.P.Q.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  s, 
lithographed  circular. 

[  The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows]  : — . 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 

“  Dear  Sir,  Dublin,  January  27th,  1881. 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  Executive  of  the  Irish  National  League  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  accompanying  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  League  on 
the  26th  inst.,  and  to  request  that  you  will  furnish  this  office  immediately  with  the 
names  of  those  ladies  in  your  neighbourhood  who  would  in  your  opinion  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  organisation  of  a  Ladies  Land  League  for  the  purpose 
stated. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Thomas  Brennan, 

“  per  J.  P.  L. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Davitt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kettle  : — 

“  That  the  officers  of  the  local  Branches  throughout  Ireland  bo  requested  to 
at  once  furnish  these  central  offices  with  the  names  of  such  ladies  as  may  be 
willing  to  co-operate  with  Miss  Anna  Parnell  in  tho  distribution  of  the  relief 
money  placed  at  our  disposal  by  our  kindred  in  Amorica  for  the  aid  of  evicted 
families ;  and  that  we  appeal  to  the  patriotic  ladies  of  Ireland  to  aid  Miss  Parnell 
in  this  movement.” 

47.580.  With  reference  to  a  cross-examination  of  the  witness  Farragher  I  have  to 
recall  him,  as  to  the  date  when  ho  was  in  tho  Land  League  offices,  I  have  to  call 
attention  to  certain  things.  Did  you  also  find  a  letter  signed  by  P.  J.  Farragher  ? — I 
did. 
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47,581.  The  contents  are  unimportant,  my  Lord,  but  it  is  on  the  Irish  National  Land 

League  paper. 


[ The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows"]  : — 


“  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 

39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 

My  dear  Mr.  O’Connor,  Dublin,  Sept.  10th,  1881. 

I  could  not  possibly  get  Mr.  Dorris  to  do  as  you  requested.  Since  you 
left  he  has  been  so  much  taken  up  with  Mr.  Sexton  since  that  damned  election, 
buthe  has  promised  to  do  it  on  Monday  when  I  will  remit  them  to  you. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 


( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  trouble  you. 


“  P.  J.  Farragher.” 


[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30.] 


“  Uncorrected  Proof” 
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Thursday,  14th  February  1889. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  My  Lords,  the  interview  to  which  Sir  Henry  James  referred  yesterday, 
and  which  I  subsequently  asked  your  Lordships’  permission  to  add  a  few  extracts  this 
morning,  first  appeared  in  the  “  New  York  "World,”  not  the  “  Irish  World,”  of  the 
9th  July  1882.  It  gave  a  sketch  of  the  events  in  Ireland  preceding  the  agitation  of 
1879.  It  then  dealt  with  the  initiation  of  the  Land  League,  its  work  in  Ireland  and 
America,  and  to  matters  which  led  up  to  the  suppression  of  the  League.  That 
interview  has  not  been  quoted  from  by  Sir  Henry  James,  therefore  I  will  read  these 
few  extracts. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  quite  follow  what  you  are  reading  from,  Mr.  Davitt. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  From  the  “New  York  World”  of  the  9th  July  1882.  This 
interview  appeared  subsequently,  I  think,  in  the  “  Nation  ”  of  the  29th  May. 

( The  President.)  You  say  there  are  other  passages  which  you  think  relevant. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Not  relevant  at  all.  There  is  matter  in  the  interview  not 
relevant  at  present,  and  I  am  not  going  to  read  it.  I  am  only  going  to  read  some 
passages  which  will  lead  up  to  what  Sir  Henry  James  referred  to  yesterday. 

(The  President.)  As  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  the  “New  York  World  ”  ? 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  In  the  “  New  York  World,”  not  the  “Irish  World,”  and  copied 
into  the  “  Nation.” 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  think  it  was  in  regard  to  something  I  read  two  portions  of  in 
the  “  Nation  ”  of  July  29th,  1882.  Then  the  “  New  York  World  ”  was  quoted  and  we 
naturally  confined  it  to  what  was  in  the  “  Nation.”  I  understand  Mr.  Davitt  wishes  to 
read  more  than  what  was  in  the  “  Nation.” 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  This  is  the  original  interview,  my  Lord,  copied  into  the  “  Nation.” 

“  This  brings  us  then  to  the  Land  League  movement  itself.  What  were 
the  first  steps  taken  to  bring  it  about?  When  I  was  in  prison  I  spent  my  time 
thinking  of  what  plan  could  be  proposed  which  would  unite  all  Irishmen  upon 
some  one  common  ground.  I  saw  that  the  movements  for  the  independence  of 
Ireland  had  failed  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  there  had  never  been  one  in  which 
the  people  were  united.  Second,  because  the  movements  had  been  wholly 
sentimental.  I  saw  that  for  Irishmen  to  succeed  they  must  be  united,  and  that 
they  must  have  a  practical  issue  to  put  before  Englishmen  and  the  world  at  large. 
Sentiment  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  move  neighbouring  nations,  and  when  changes 
of  great  political  importance,  involving  an  alteration  in  the  policy  of  a  country 
like  England,  conservative  and  somewhat  slow  to  move,  are  to  be  brought  about, 
there  must  be  something  practical  in  the  issue  put  forward.  I  saw  all  this,  and  1 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  issue  upon  which  Home  Rulers,  Nationalists, 
Obstructionists,  and  each  and  every  shade  of  opinion  existing  in  Ireland  could  be 
united,  was  the  land  question.  I  at  first  proposed  my  plan  to  leaders  of  the 
Nationalists  when  a  short  time  out  of  prison,  but  they  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  constitutional  agitation.” 

Then  I  go  on  with  reference  to  the  power  of  public  opinion. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Will  you  finish  that  sentence  Mr.  Davitt — “Do  not  misunder¬ 
stand  me.” 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Yes. 

i  5569G.— Ev.  91.  91.— 2/89.  E.  &  S. 
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“Among  nations  of  the  present  day  secret  political  associations  are  an 
anomaly.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  If  the  right  of  free  speech  be  denied  them, 
in  my  opinion,  in  order  that  men  may  meet  to  plan,  deliberate  and  resolve  upon 
the  methods  which  remain  to  them  of  winning  justice  by  giving  a  voice  to  the 
grievances  under  which  they  labour,  of  putting  their  case  clearly  before 
the  world,  and  constituting  the  world  the  judge  between  themselves  and 
tyranny,  they  have  a  right  to  form  themselves  into  a  secret  association.  If 
meetings  in  public  cannot  take  place  meetings  in  private  should,  because 
before  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  show  some  front  to  tyranny  and  injustice. 
If  the  weak  have  a  just  cause  they  can,  by  presenting  its  claims  to  recognition, 
force  the  strong  to  grant  them  justice.  They  can  do  this  purely  as  the  result  of 
public  opinion,  in  other  words  influencing  the  party  of  the  strong  in  their  favour 
by  winning  public  opinion  on  their  side.  Now,  it  must  be  perfectly  apparent  to 
everyone  that  if  you  wish  to  reach  public  opinion  and  to  influence  it,  you  must 
do  everything  openly.  The  converse  of  this  would  be  so  absurd  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  discussing.  A  secret  society,  then,  makes  the  use  of  the  only  weapon  of 
the  weak,  if  not  impossible,  exceedingly  difficult.  I,  therefore,  resolved  that  my 
new  plan  in  connexion  with  Ireland  should  not  be  placed  for  operation  in  the 
hands  of  any  secret  society,  although  I  was  willing,  if  the  Nationalists  chose, 
to  adopt  it  as  a  new  departure  to  let  them  inaugurate  it.” 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  In  the  print  I  have  this  :  “  In  the  hands  of  any  one  party,”  not 
“  In  the  hands  of  any  secret  society.”  If  you  have  the  print  from  the  paper  you  will 
be  right.  I  have  the  print  from  a  book — however,  we  will  see. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt )  : — 

“  They  refused,  however.  I  visited  personally  every  man  who  was  at  all 
prominent  in  connexion  with  Irish  affairs,  and,  in  order  to  find  out  the  state  of 
feeling  here,  I  came  to  this  country  upon  a  lecturing  tour.  I  went  all  through, 
and  satisfied  myself  that  the  issue  was  one  which  would  be  adopted  by  the  Irish 
in  America.  More  than  that,  I  convinced  myself  that  the  issue  was  one  which 
would  command  the  respect  of  the  Americans  themselves.  These  two  conclusions 
having  been  arrived  at,  I  spoke  in  Boston  in  November  1879,  and  outlined  the 
new  departure.” 

Of  the  Boston  speech  I  am  only  going  to  read  the  resolutions,  my  Lords  : — 

“  For  the  present  good  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  policy  of  expediency,  I,  as  a 
Nationalist,  could  support  the  following  programme  consistently  with  my  own 
principles  and  Ireland’s  present  wants. 

“  First.  The  first  and  indispensable  requisite  in  a  representative  of  Ireland  in 
the  Parliament  of  England  to  be  a  public  profession  of  his  belief  in  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  Irish  people  to  self-government,  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that  want 
of  self-government  is  the  chief  want  of  Ireland. 

“  Second.  An  exclusive  Irish  representation,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  Ireland 
to  the  world  in  the  light  of  her  people’s  opinions  and  national  aspirations,  together 
with  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  Government  upon  every  prejudiced  or 
coercive  policy. 

“  Third.  A  demand  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  land  system  by 
such  a  thorough  change  as  would  prevent  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  from  being  its 
victims  in  the  future.  This  change  to  form  the  prelude  to  a  system  of  small 
proprietorships  similar  to  what  at  present  obtains  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Prussia.  Such  land  to  be  purchased  or  held  directly  from  the  State.  To  ground 
this  demand  upon  the  reasonable  fact  that  as  the  land  of  Ireland  formerly 
belonged  to  the  people  (being  but  nominally  held  in  trust  for  them  by  chiefs  or 
heads  of  clans  elected  for  that,  among  other,  purposes),  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  give  compensation  to  the  landlords  for  taking  back  that  which  was 
bestowed  upon  their  progenitors  after  being  stolen  from  the  people,  in  order  that 
the  State  can  again  become  the  custodian  of  the  land  for  the  people-owners. 

“  Fourth. — Legislation  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish  industries,  development 
of  Ireland’s  natural  resources  ;  substitution,  as  much  as  practicable,  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  grazing ;  reclamation  of  waste  lands ;  protection  of  Irish  fisheries,  and 
improvement  of  peasant  dwellings. 
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“  Fifth. — Assimilation  of  the  country  to  the  borough  franchise,  and  reform  of 
the  grand  jury  laws,  and  also  those  affecting  convention  to  Ireland. 

“  Sixth. — A  national  solicitude  on  the  question  of  education  by  vigorous  efforts 
for  improving  and  advancing  the  same,  together  with  every  precaution  to  be  taken 
against  it  being  made  an  anti-national  one. 

“  Seventh. — The  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  carry  arms. 

“  After  the  Boston  speech  outliving  the  policy,  how  was  the  plan  introduced 
into  Ireland  ? 

“  I  must  here  allude  to  an  able  letter  written  by  John  Devoy  to  the  ‘  Dublin 
Freeman’s  Journal’  a  month  after  my  Boston  speech,  with  a  view  of  influencing 
the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  in  favour  of  a  new  policy  that  would  widen  the  field  of 
revolutionary  effort.  The  letter  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  although  its 
convincing  language  failed  to  change  the  attitude  of  the  leaders,  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Nationalist  party  was  won  over  to  the  agitation  which  was  initiated  by  me  as  a 
neutral  platform  for  all  parties  to  stand  upon.  I  went  into  the  West  of  Ireland 
on  my  return,  when  I  found  that  my  plan  was  denounced  by  the  leaders  and 
the  organ  of  the  Nationalists.  I  saw  the  priests  and  farmers  and  the  local  leaders 
of  the  Nationalists.  I  inquired  and  found  that  the  seasons  of  1877  and  1878  had 
been  poor,  and  that  a  famine  was  expected  in  1879.  All  the  farmers  and  cotters 
were  in  debt  to  the  landlords  and  shopkeepers.  One  day,  in  Claremorris,  county 
Mayo — it  was  in  March  1879 — I  was  in  company  with  John  W.  Walsh,  of  Balia, 
a  cousin  of  mine,  who  was  a  commercial  traveller.  He  is  now  in  Australia  in 
the  interests  of  the  Land  League.  He  knew  the  circumstances  of  every  shop¬ 
keeper  in  the  W est  of  Ireland — their  poverty  and  debt — and  the  poverty  of  the 
people.  He  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  I  met  some  farmers 
from  Irishtown,  a  village  outside  of  Claremorris,  and  talked  to  them  about  the 
crops  and  the  rent.  Everywhere  I  heard  the  same  story,  and  I  at  last  made  a 
proposition  that  a  meeting  be  called  in  Irishtown  to  give  expression  to  the 
grievances  of  the  tenant  farmers  and  to  demand  a  reduction  of  the  rent.  We 
were  also  to  urge  the  abolition  of  landlordism.  I  promised  to  have  the  speakers 
there,  and  they  promised  to  get  the  audience.  I  wrote  to  Thomas  Brennan,  of 
Dublin,  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  and  other  Irishmen  known  for  their 
adherence  to  Ireland’s  cause,  and  I  drew  up  the  resolutions.” 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  May  I  ask  Mr.  Davitt  whether  he  will  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  whether  that  is  a  reprint  from  the  “  Nation  ”? 

(Mr  M.  Davitt.)  This  is  the  original  interview  from  the  “  New  York  World.” 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Mr.  Davitt  must  forgive  me;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so,  and  if  it 
is,  I  would  raise  no  objection  to  its  being  read  if  Mr.  Davitt  wishes  it,  but  technically 
we  are  upon  the  “  Nation,”  and  I  have  what  I  think  is  a  copy  of  the  “  Nation,”  and  if 
there  is  other  different  matter  to  this  read  by  Mr.  Davitt,  if  that  is  in  the  “New  York 
World,”  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  in,  if  Mr.  Davitt  wishes,  but  I  have  this — 
after  the  Boston  speech,  “outliving  the  policy,  how  was  the  plan  introduced  into 
Ireland,”  and  so  forth,  which  Mr.  Davitt  has  not  read. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  will  give  Sir  Henry  James  this  interview  when  I  have  done,  and 
he  can  compare  it. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  The  Thomas  Walsh  of  Balia  portion  lias  not  been  read.  “  One 
day  at  Claremorris,  county  Mayo  ” — that  has  not  been  read. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Yes,  I  read  that. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  That  is  all  that  appears  in  the  “  Nation.”  “  After  the  Boston 
speech  outliving  the  policy,  how  was  the  plan  introduced  into  Ireland,”  and  then  it 
commences,  “  I  went  into  the  West  of  England  on  my  return.” 

(The  President.)  That  we  have  had  read. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Mr.  Davitt  reads  a  considerable  portion  between  those  two 
words,  but  what  Mr.  Davitt  read  is  not  in  the  “  Nation  ”  —  it  is  in  the  “  New 
York  World.”  It  shall  be  read,  but  it  is  not  in  the  “  Nation,”  that  is  all  I  say. 

(The  President.)  We  will  take  a  note  of  that.  You  are  reading  from  the  “  New  York 
World,”  from  which  portions  were  selected  by  the  “  Nation.” 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  You  are  supplementing  that,  and  Sir  Henry  James  allows  it  with 
the  understanding  that  it  goes  in. 
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(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  will  hand  it  [to  Sir  Henry  James  when  I  have  done,  and  he  can 

CQV(SirQEenry  James.)  Your  Lordship  will  go  on  now,  and  when  Mr.  Davitt  has 
finished  he  will  hand  it  to  me  and  I  will  examine  it. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Certainly. 

“  The  meeting  was  held  and  was  a  great  success,  there  being  between 
10,000  and  12,000  men  present.  In  the  procession  there  were .  1,500  men  on 
horseback  marching  as  a  troop  of  cavalry  ;  and  this  feature,  inauguiated  at 
Irishtown,  has  been  continued  every  since  at  every  meeting  of  the  Land  League. 
The  meeting  was  not  fully  reported  in  the  Dublin  papers,  but  was,  as  far  as 
the  object  went,  a  success,  for  the  landlords  of  the  neighbourhood  reduced  the 
rents  25  per  cent.  Several  meetings  followed,  carried  on  chiefly  by  the 
Nationalists  of  Mayo.  I  do  not  mean  by  them  as  a  society,  but  as  individuals. 
To  them  justly  belongs  the  credit  of  having  kept  the  land  agitation  alive  at 
this  time  in  Mayo.  The  next  large  meeting  was  held  at  W estport,  and  it  was 
then  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  I  first  stood  upon  a  platform  together  m  Ireland. 
At  that  meeting,  too,  Mr.  Parnell  first  gave  ^  utterance  to  the  saying 
which  is  now  a  household  word  in  Ireland.  Keep  a  firm  grip  of  your 
homesteads,  and  I  used  the  words.  The  land  for  the  people.  Prior  to  that 
meeting  a  letter  was  published  in  the  ‘  Freeman’s  Journal  ’  from  the  one 
most  influential  man  in  all  Ireland,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  By  his  unwearied 
love  for  the  Irish  people,  his  unceasing  efforts  in  their  behalf,  his  nigh  character 
and  his  personal  worth,  Archbishop  McHale  has  now  the  admiration  and  love  of 
every  Irishman.  His  letter  in  the  journal  condemned  the  Westport  meeting,  and 
I  went  to  see  Mr.  Parnell  as  soon  as  I  read  it.  I  asked  him  if  he  intended  going 
down  to  Westport  in  spite  of  the  letter,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  reply. 
Certainly  I  do.  The  people  have  invited  me  and  no  man  could  stay  me.  The 
meeting  was  an  enormous  one,  and  was  followed  by  the  usual  reduction  of  rent. 

I  should  say  here  that  it  is  generally  believed  in  Ireland  that  Archbishop  McHale 
did  not  write  that  letter,  although  his  signature  was  put  to  it.  This  was  m  May. 
The  week  after  there  was  a  monster  meeting  at  Milltown,  at  which  there  were 
20,000  men,  4,000  being  on  horseback.” 

Then  I  refer  to  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  I  do  not  think  Sir  Henry  James 
requires  me  to  read  anything  from  Parliament.  Then  I  go  on  to  the  matter  which  1 
wish  particularly  to  read  to  your  Lordships : — 

“But,  Mr.  Davitt,  such  work  as  you  describe  must  have  cost  some 
money.  You  had  no  organisation  to  draw  from.  Where  then  did  the  money 

come  from  ?  ,  J  „ 

“  Local  committees  would  collect  the  funds  necessary  to  erect  platforms,  pay 

for  printing,  and  help  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses  of  speakers.  Some  of  the 
expense  incurred  was  met  by  me  out  of  a  testimonial  with  which  I  was  presented 
on  my  release  from  prison.  Mr.  Parnell  and  some  other  speakers  usually  pay 
their  own  travelling  expenses. 

“  The  Secret  History  of  the  League. 

“  In  this  manner  the  agitation  was  carried  on  from  its  inception  to  August 
1879  Here  I  must  give  you  a  piece  of  secret  history  in  connexion  with  the 
agitation.  In  August  1879,  two  months  before  the  National  Land  League  was 
organised,  seeing  that  some  money  was  necessary,  I  put  myself  m  communica  ion 
with  Patrick  Ford,  of  the  ‘  Irish  World  ;  John  Boyle  O  Reilly,  of  the  Boston 
Pilot  ’ ;  John  Devoy,  the  late  Patrick  Mahon,  of  Rochester  and  Dr.  William 
Carrol,  of  Philadelphia.  I  represented  to  them,  as  personal  friends  of  mine, 
and  representative  men  in  America,  the  importance  of  t  e  agi  a  ion  in 
Ireland.  What  had  been  done  up  to  that  time  had  received  very  little 
attention  in  America,  except  in  the  ‘  Irish  World  and  .  Boston  Pilot, 
told  them  the  agitation  had  been  carried  on  to  that  point  at  the  persona 
expense  of  a  few  men,  and  that  in  order  that  it  should  be  made  a  grea 
movement  it  would  be  necessary  to  start  an  auxiliary  movement  m  America,  so 
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as  to  allow  those  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  landlordism  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  our  efforts  to  drive  landlordism  out  in  turn.  As  these  gentlemen  had 
assisted  me  before  in  organising  a  lecturing  tour  through  America  on  the 
occasion  of  my  first  visit,  I  wrote  to  request  this  assistance  again  for  a  second  tour 
for  the  benefit  of  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  its 
objects  and  scope  to  the  people  of  America.  The  answer  to  those  letters  was  from 
Patrick  Ford.  He  enclosed  a  draft  for  303?.  8s.,  and  intimated  that  the  money 
was  advanced  to  him  by  the  trustees  of  the  National  Fund,  to  be  sent  to  me  to 
aid  me  in  carrying  on  the  movement  in  Ireland,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
my  coming  to  America  to  lecture  in  order  to  procure  funds.  He  thought  that 
as  the  National  Fund  had  been  subscribed  by  victims  of  landlordism,  no  one  would 
object  to  have  some  of  the  money  used  against  landlordism  in  Ireland.  I  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  I  had  made  no  demand  or  request  for  any  part  of  the 
National  Fund,  but  that  the  money  was  sent  in  answer  to  my  request  for  assistance 
in  a  lecturing  tour.  In  a  few  months  I  found  that  parties  were  making  use  of 
my  name  in  connexion  with  the  National  Fund,  and  statements  were  made  that 
the  fund  had  been  used  in  the  organisation  of  the  National  Land  League.  This 
is  not  true.  Not  one  cent  of  it  was  ever  used  in  the  organisation  of  that  body. 
A  portion  of  that  received  by  me  was  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  by  speakers, 
printing  pamphlets,  and  other  work  necessary  to  be  done  at  first.  Hearing  of 
these  misrepresentations  I  wrote  to  the  men  I  had  written  to  at  first,  and  told 
them  that  I  should  consider  the  303?.  8s.  a  personal  debt.  During  my  last 
lecturing  tour  in  1880  I  paid  200?.,  and  the  balance — 103?.  8s. — I  have  paid 
back  since  my  arrival  on  this  tour.  When  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  others 
heard  afterwards  of  the  transaction  and  the  stories  set  in  circulation  about 
it,  they  wanted  to  pay  the  money  out  of  the  Land  League  funds.  This  I  refused, 
as  I  said  it  was  a  personal  debt,  which  I  perferred  to  settle  myself.” 

I  will  ask  your  Lordship  to  be  kind  enough  to  make  a  note  of  a  letter  of  mine 
to  “  United  Ireland,”  which  further  elucidates  this  matter,  and  which  is  printed  at 
the  bottom  of  page  2223  of  the  official  report. 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lords,  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  wished  me  to  correct  a  matter 
which  I  was  mistaken  about.  Mr.  Davitt  read  out  the  words  “in  one  part.”  The 
question  was  whether  it  was  “  secret  part.”  I  have  referred  to  the  “  Nation,”  and 
Mr.  Davitt’s  version  is  correct.  It  is  as  he  read  it. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  if  your  Lordships  will  allow  us  to  recall  the  witness 
Farragher. 


Frederick  Joseph  Farraoiier  recalled,  further  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

47.582.  We  learned  that  you  were  employed  at  the  Land  League  offices  for  a  certain 
time  ? — I  was,  for  some  time. 

47.583.  While  you  were  there  did  any  numbers  of  the  “  Irish  World”  arrive  at  the 
office  ? — They  came  in  parcels. 

47.584.  When  you  say  “  they  came  in  parcels,”  can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  number 
of  parcels  which  came  ? — No,  I  could  not. 

47.585.  Were  there  one,  or  more  than  one,  or  several  ? — More  than  one — several. 

47.586.  During  what  period  of  time  did  those  parcels  come  ? — During  the  time  I  was 
employed  there. 

47.587.  During  the  whole  time  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

47.588.  I  know  it  would  be  during  the  time.  Was  it  over  any  considerable  portion 
of  time  that  you  were  employed  there,  or  only  a  portion  of  the  time? — It  was  during 
the  first  portion  of  the  time  I  was  employed  there. 

47.589.  About  how  long  did  these  parcels  continue  to  come? — Until  they  were 
seized — until  the  seizures  were  made  through  the  country. 

47.590.  Until  the  seizures  of  the  “  Irish  World”  took  place  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

47.591.  You  cannot  fix  that  date  ? — I  cannot. 

47.592.  About  how  many  numbers,  as  far  as  you  can  judge,  would  come  in  each 
parcel? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

47.593.  Would  it  be  six,  or  12,  or  more  ? — Oh,  more. 
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47.594.  About  what  sized  parcel  was  it? — I  would  say  there  would  be,  perhaps, 
30  or  40  in  a  parcel. 

47.595.  To  whom  were  the  parcels  addressed  ? — They  were  some  of  them  addressed 
to  O’Neill  Larkin,  at  the  time  he  was  in  Dublin. 

47.596.  And  some  to  whom  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  did  not  see  them  ;  I  did  not 
see  the  addresses ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  except  that  I  was  shown  those 
parcels. 

47.597.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  saw  all  that  came,  but  you  did  see  some  of 
them? — I  did. 

47.598.  What  became  of  those  copies  of  the  “Irish  World”?— I  believe  they  were 
sent  out  to  parties  through  the  country  in  parcels. 

47.599.  They  left  the  office  ? — They  did. 

47.600.  And  were  from  time  to  time  sent  out  ? — Yes. 

47.601.  Did  they  ever  come  back  when  sent  out,  or  did  they  remain  out,  if  I  may 
say  so  ? — I  believe  so. 

47.602.  When  you  say  parties  in  the  country,  did  you  know  who  the  parties  were 
— what  description  could  you  give  to  them  ? — Generally  secretaries  of  the  League. 

47.603.  Of  the  branch  leagues  ? — Of  the  branch  leagues. 

47.604.  From  your  own  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Land  League 
offices,  do  you  know  of  any  payment  being  made  by  the  branches  of  the  League  for 
these  parcels,  or  were  they  seut  out  for  free  distribution  without  payment  ?— I  believe 
they  were  sent  out  without  payment. 

47.605.  As  far  as  you  know,  that  is  so  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Then,  my  Lords,  that  part  of  the  case  was  kept  apart,  the  case 
of  the  “  Irish  World.”  There  is  one  matter  I  wish  permission  to  ask,  which  I  was  not 
aware  when  I  examined  the  witness  before. 

47.606.  I  think  you  told  us  on  the  last  occasion  that  you  were  sworn  in  as  a  Fenian  ? 

— I  did. 

47.607.  Tell  me  again — who  swore  you  in  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Ryan. 

47.608.  This  is  at  page  2020,  and  2063  was  the  cross-examination — just  give  me 
year  first,  when  you  were  sworn  in  ? — 1867  or  1868. 

47.609.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  O’Kelly  at  or  about  that  time  ? — I  did  afterwards. 

47.610.  Which  Mr.  O’Kelly  is  that?— Mr.  O’Kelly  the  member  of  Parliament  for 
Roscommon. 

47.611.  The  present  member  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

47.612.  Where  was  it  you  saw  him,  and  under  what  circumstances  was  it  you  saw 
Mr.  O’Kelly  ? — He  went  to  see  his  friend  Mr.  Ryan  of  that  college,  and  he  called  the 
whole  of  us,  and  introduced  him  as  Mr.  Martin,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect. 

47.613.  What  college  ?— St.  George’s  College,  Tuam,  county  Galway. 

47.614.  What  name  did  he  pass  by  then? — Mr.  Martin,  I  believe. 

47.615.  Did  you  see  Mr.  O’Kelly  at  any  meeting  of  the  Fenian  Society?— No, 

except  that  he  came  there  on  two  or  three  occasions  and  took  us  the  round  of  the 
walks  * 

47.616.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Did  you  see  Mr.  O’Kelly  ? — Yes. 

47.617.  (Sir  Henry  James.)  Explain  in  your  own  way  where  was  it  you  saw  Mr. 
O’Kelly  ? — He  came  in  to  see  his  friend  Mr.  Ryan,  in  his  college. 

47.618.  You  were  introduced  to  him  then  by  the  name  of  Martin  ? — Yes. 

47.619.  After  that  did  you  see  him  anywhere  ? — I  saw  him  again  at  the  same 
place. 

47.620.  What  was  Mr.  O’Kelly  doing  there?— He  was  to  give  advice  as  to  the  course 
to  be  adopted. 

47.621.  You  were  present? — Yes. 

47.622.  Advice  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted — by  whom  ? — By  the  members  of  the 

society. 

47.623.  You  mean  the  Fenian  Society  ? — Yes. 

47.624.  To  whom  did  he  give  that  advice  ? — To  Ryan,  and  to  the  whole  of  us 
present,  principally  through  him. 

47.625.  To  Ryan,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  of  us  you  say — who  were  present 
beside  Mr.  Ryan  ? — There  were  several. 

47.626.  To  your  own  knowledge  had  they  been  sworn  in  as  you  had  been,  as  a 

Fenian  ? — Yes. 
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47.627.  What  was  the  advice — what  did  he  advise  you  to  do  or  not  to  do  ? — To  keep 
the  matter  secret,  and  to  be  ready  when  the  occasion  required  to  take  up  arms.  That 
is  the  substance  of  it ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  whole  of  it,  because  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  it. 

47.628.  You  said  you  were  sworn  in  in  1867  ? — 1867  or  1868. 

47.629.  Tell  us  when  this  was? — Afterwards. 

47.630.  About  how  long  afterwards  ? — I  could  not  tell. 

47.631.  Not  weeks  or  months,  the  next  year  or  some  years,  or  about? — I  could  not 
tell  the  exact  time,  because  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

47.632.  Would  it  be  some  weeks,  or  months,  or  years  ? — I  would  say  it  would  be 
about  three  months  afterwards. 

47.633.  About  that  time  ? — Yes. 

47.634.  You  have  told  me  that  Mr.  O’Kelly  was  introduced  to  you  then  by  the  name 
of  Martin  ? — Yes. 

47.635.  Did  you  know  him  by  any  other  name  besides  Martin  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

47.636.  Have  you  since  known  the  same  gentleman  bv  anv  other  name  ? — 

Mr.  O’Kelly. 

47.637.  Only  by  that  name  ? — That  is  all. 

47.638.  You  knew  him  by  his  right  name  afterwards,  but  not  at  that  time  ? — No. 

47.639.  As  a  matter  of  handwriting,  tell  me,  if  you  know,  whose  handwriting  or 
signature  that  is.  [ The  document  was  handed  to  the  ivitness .]  Look  at  the  signature  ? 

— Joseph  P.  Quinn. 

It  is  a  letter,  that  my  friend  may  know  what  it  is  that  I  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
witness.  He  has  identified  the  signature  as  “  Joseph  P.  Quinn.”  His  handwriting  I 
want  to  call  attention  to.  It  is  dated  Monday  night.  It  is  headed,  the  Irish  Labour 
and  Industrial  Union,  62,  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  Monday  night ,  and  it  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  M’Carthy.  The  first  part,  from  what  I  see,  is  not  material,  but  I 
will  read  it.  “  Dear  M’Carthy,  I  have  driven  twice  to  the  Mansion  House  to  see  Healy, 
“  but  have  failed  in  meeting  him.  I  have  just  got  your  telegram,  and  been  at  39, 
“  Sackville  Street,  and  seen  Harrington  and  Brennan.  And  Brennan  is  laid  up  with 
“  a  cold,  quite  hoarse,  and  cannot  go.  At  their  (H.  &  B.’s)  suggestion  I  have  driven 
“  again  to  the  Mansion  House  to  see  Healy,  but  didn’t.  What  can  I  do  ?  I  must 
“  only  wait  till  morning  before  sending  telegram  in  reply  to  yours.  Will  do  the  very 
“  best  I  can.  In  hurry  to  catch  the  last  post.  Tell  Cunningham  I  am  doing  all  I 
“  can.  Best  wishes.  Yours,  J.  P.  Quinn.” 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russel. 

47.640.  Do  you  know  what  this  letter  refers  to  ? — No. 

47.641.  Do  you  know  whether  it  referred  to  obtaining  speakers  for  a  meeting? — No. 

47.642.  I  want  to  ask  you  two  questions.  You  were  understood  to  say  to  Sir  Henry 
James  during  the  first  portion  of  the  time  you  were  in  the  office  in  Sackville  Street 
that  parcels  of  the  “Irish  World”  came? — Yes. 

47.643.  You  were  also  understood  to  say  that  they  came  addressed  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  O’Neil  Larkin? — Yes. 

47.644.  Was  O’Neil  Larkin  a  correspondent  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  newspaper  ? — He 
was — at  least  he  said  so  himself. 

47.645.  Sending  a  letter  from  Dublin  for  publication  in  the  “  New  York  World  ”  ? 
— He  used  to  write  his  letters  from  there. 

47.646.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ;  did  he  hold  any  official 
position  in  connexion  with  it  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

47.647.  Now,  apparently  your  acquaintance  with  Mr.  O’Kelly  in  relation  to  the  Fenian 
body  was  so  far  back  as  1867  and  1868? — About  1868  or  1867. 

47.648.  Very  well,  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  we  have  the  benefit  of  your  appearance 
here  again,  if  you  can  help  me  on  another  point? — Very  well. 

47.649.  Do  you  recollect  when  you  were  here  beforo  that  you  said  you  had  taken — 
this  is  at  page  2026  and  2063,  the  examination  and  cross-examination — that 
you  had  taken  one  or  more  letters ;  I  think  you  said  several  from  Egan  to  Mullett  ? 
—Yes. 

47.650.  And  that  Mullett  had  opened  them  in  your  presence,  and  you  saw  they 
contained  money  ? — Yes, 
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47.651.  You  recollect  making  that  statement? — Yes. 

47.652.  Did  that  apply  to  more  than  one  letter? — Yes. 

47.653.  To  how  many  ? — Two. 

47.654.  When  was  the  first  of  them  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

47.655.  How  long  after  you  came  to  the  Land  League  offices  ? — I  suppose  about 
two  months  or  so.  I  know  that  I  was  there  some  time  before  I  took  any  of  the 
letters. 

47.656.  You  think  it  was  about  two  months  after  you  came  to  the  Land  League 
offices  ? — I  could  not  fix  the  date  or  the  time. 

47.657.  You  just  have  fixed  it  as  well  as  you  can? — Yes,  as  well  as  I  can. 

47.658.  You  say  it  was  two  months  after  you  went  to  the  offices.  How  long  after 
the  first  occasion  was  the  second? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

47.659.  About  how  long?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

47.660.  Was  it  a  month,  a  week,  or  a  day  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

47.661.  Can  you  give  us  no  idea  ? — I  cannot. 

47.662.  How  long  was  that  after  you  had  gone  to  the  Land  League  offices  ? — I  say 
I  cannot  fix  the  date  or  the  time,  but  that  I  have  done  so. 

47.663.  How  long  do  you  say  you  were  in  the  Land  League  offices  altogether  ? — 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

47.664.  Not  within  months  ? — No  ;  I  kept  no  sort  of  dates  or  anything. 

47.665.  You  have  told  us  that  the  first  letter  would  be  within  about  two  months  of 
your  going  to  the  Land  League  offices  ? — I  could  not  specify  to  the  time,  but  I  say 
about  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

47.666.  Then  I  am  asking  how  long  after  you  went  to  the  Land  League  office,  do 
you  think,  the  second  of  these  letters  was  ? — I  could  not  tell. 

47.667.  Can  you  give  no  idea  ? — No,  but  I  know  I  took  two  one  day. 

47.668.  What  ? — I  know  I  took  two  one  day.  I  recollect  that. 

47.669.  Did  they  contain  money? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

47.670.  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  you  were  in  the  Land  League  offices  altogether  ? 
— I  could  not  tell  you. 

47.671.  Can  you  tell  me  when  you  went  there  first  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

47.672.  Can  you  tell  me  the  year  when  you  went  there  first  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

47.673.  As  to  the  “Irish  World”  being  directed  to  Larkin,  had  Mr.  Larkin  any 
position  in  the  office ;  did  he  go  there  at  all,  had  he  any  room  ?— While  he  was  in 
Dublin  he  came  every  day. 

47.674.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  ? — To  write  his  letters,  he  told  me,  and  I  saw 

him  writing  letters  there.  _  ... 

47.675.  Did  the  newspapers  come  directed  the  whole  time  they  were  coming  m  the 
way  you  have  mentioned,  to  Mr.  Larkin  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that,  because  I  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them. 

47.676.  So  you  have  told  us,  but  is  it  a  fact,  to  your  knowledge,  whether  they  came 
directed  to  Mr.  Larkin  the  whole  time  or  a  portion  of  the  time  ? — Only  for  a  portion 
of  the  time,  because  I  would  not  have  seen  them  at  all  directed,  only  they  were  shown 
to  me. 

47.677.  They  only  came  for  a  portion  of  the  time.  Do  you  know  to  whom  they 
were  directed  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  time  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  busy 
myself  at  all. 

47.678.  But  not  to  Larkin?— I  could  not  tell  you  to  whom  they  were  directed, 
except  that  I  saw  them  directed  to  Larkin. 

47.679.  That  is  for  a  portion  of  the  time  ? — Yes. 

47.680.  To  make  it  clear — your  view  is,  you  do  not  know  to  whom,  or  whether  to 
Larkin  or  not,  for  the  rest  of  the  time  ? — I  do  not ;  for  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 

the  business. 

47.681.  ( The  President.)  Had  Larkin  left? — No,  Larkin  had  not  left. 

47.682.  He  was  still  there  ? — Yes. 

47.683.  ( Sir  Henry  James.)  He  was  still  coming  and  going? — Yes;  till  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  League,  in  1881. 
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47.684.  Tell  me  only  what  you  know.  Who  sent  these  papers  out,  and  who  bore 

the  expenses  of  their  going  out  ?— Who  sent  them  out  ?  They  were  made  up  in  parcels 
by  Henry  Burton.  up 

47.685.  Who  was  he  ? — A  clerk  in  the  effice. 

47.686.  The  Land  League  office  ? — Yes. 

47.687.  Not  Mr.  Larkin’s  clerk  ?— No,  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

47.688.  Is  he  a  paid  clerk  in  the  Land  office  ? — Yes. 

47.689.  Was  he  there  the  whole  time  you  were  there  ?  — He  was,  and  before 

47.690.  And  before? — Yes. 

4,7’b91;  T<1  make  {t  ^uite  clear’  he  was  not  Mr-  Larkin’s  clerk,  or  anything-  to  do 
with  Larkin  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

47,692.  Only  tell  me  whai  you  know,  as  far  as  the  expenses  of  paying  for  or  sending 
them  out,  or  whatever  was  done.  Do  you  know  who  bore  the  expenses  of  sending  these 
p:  pers  out  ? — I  he  League.  b 

47,193.  And  not  Mr.  Larkin  ? — No. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  It  would  have  been  desirable  to  ask  these  questions  in  chief 
(6tr  Henry  James  ) .  My  friend  will  forgive  me;  until  the  cross-examination  came'  as 
to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  I  could  not  ask  about  it. 

{The  President )  If  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  put  in  further  cross-examination 
you  can  do  so,  oir  Charles. 

- sked^a^out^theTTt^  1  ^  m&ke  ^  quite  clear  wbat  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell 
47,694.  You  spoke  of  two  letters  containing  money? — Yes. 

47  695.  I  think  there  were  other  letters  you  took  from  Egan  to  Mullet  about  which 
you  had  no  knowledge  whether  they  contained  money  or  not  ? _ Yes 

47,696  I  think  you  gave  the  No.  8  on  the  former  occasion  ?— Yes,  I  know  some  of 
them  did  not  contain  money. 

47,697.  But  only  two  contained  money? — Yes. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Have  you  anything  to  ask? 

( Sir  Charles  Russell.)  No. 


Mr.  Joseph  Soames  sworn;  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

47,698.  Is  your  name  Joseph  Soames  ? — Yes 

coffin*  FfeliT  “  ^  ”  Lo"don’  Mr’  Soames>  *»  *  solicitor  1-Yes,  at  58,  Lin- 

47,700.  Y ou  are  a  solicitor  for  the  proprietors  of  the  “  Times  ”  ? _ I  am 

47,701  And  have  you  throughout  the  whole  of  this  matter,  and  the  action  of 
0  Donnell  v.  Walter,  the  personal  conduct  of  the  matter  ? — I  have. 

47,702.  Have  you  yourself  been  personally  engaged  in  obtaining  witnesses  and  in 

°bd7  7n<?  eJl410ace  botb  for  tbat  action  and  for  this  commission  ? — I  have, 
a/, MM.  And  have  you  made  repeated  visits  to  Ireland ? — Yes 

callld  “wHSeJe0ST-ifhave.P0liCe  “““h1"  ^  °ther8  Wh°  have  been 

47,70.>.  Two  gentlemen’s  names  have  been  mentioned  once  or  twico  in  this  case 
amongst  otbers-but  two  particnlarly-Mr.  Shannon  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  They  are 

Limerick  'aTe  bCe"  f  ’  sollcltors  TheJ  are ;  one  in  Dublin,  the  other  i  n 

47,706.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the  matter  later  on.  Have  these  two 
havcCmen  ,ee"  aCtl,!°  for  you  and  ass,stinS  )'ou  in  conducting  this  caso?— They 


A7’7?u  Enfcirely  un(ler  your  direction  ? — Entirely  under  my 
47,708.  . Now  I  want  to  keep  the  things  as  separate  as  I  can. 
action  of  O  Donnell  v.  Walter,  I  think  about  May — can  you  fix 
occasion  to  visit  Dublin  ? — I  did. 

{lhe  President.)  What  year  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  May,  1888. 

Lhat  was  not  your  first  visit  ? — Oh,  dear  no. 

47,710.  I  am  only  referring  to  that  for  a  particular  matter, 
one  said  to  have  been  in  the  Land  League  offices  communicated 

a.  65G96. — Ev.  51. 


direction. 

In  the  course  of  the 
the  date — did  you  have 


Was  the  name  of  any- 
to  you  ? — It  was. 
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47,711.  Did  you  see  tliat  person  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Murphy,  solicitor,  m  Ireland  . 

_ The  office  of  a  Mr.  Morphy.  .  .  ,. 

47  712.  Tell  us  who  Mr.  Morphy  is?— Mr.  Morphy  is  a  solicitor  carrying  on  practice 

at  No.  1*  College  Green,  I  think  the  address  is,  in  Dublin.  .  T  i  T 

47,713.  Did  you  meet,  that  man  who  was  said  to  have  been  m  the  Land  League 

offices  at  Mr.  Morphy’s  offices  ? — I  did. 

47  714.  Just  give  the  date  you  met  him  t-I  made  the  appointment  to  see  him  on 
Friday,  the  11th  of  May  1888.  I  saw  him  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  12th  of 

M47  715.  I  should  like  to  get  this  exact,  please.  Is  Mr.  Morphy  Crown  solicitor  for 
one  of  the  counties  of  Ireland  ?-I  have  heard  so,  but  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time. 

T  believe  he  is  Crown  solicitor  for  Kerry.  _  ,  ,,.  A 

47  716.  Perhaps  you  might  answer  the  question  with  reference  to  this.  Are  e 
several  Crown  solicitors  for  the  various  counties  of  Ireland  ?  I  understand  there  is 

a  Crown  solicitor  for  almost  eve^y  county. 

47  717.  A  large  number  of  Crown  solicitors? — les. 

47*718.  Assigned  to  each  particlar  county  ?  No,  one  for  each  county. 

47  719.  Do  those  gentlemen  practice  privately  as  fell  -—Oh  aVye?‘  - 

47*720.  You  made  the  appointment  for  the  12th  of  May?  Saturday,  the  1-t  of 
May  It  was  a  Saturday  morning  I  know.  I  think  it  was  the  1-th  of  ay. 

47,721.  Did  you  go  to  his  house  ?-I  made  an  appointment  to  call  on  him  the 

f°lloving  da)  Did  he  at  Morphy’s  offices  produce  any  document  to  you  ?— 

Dp  nroduced  a  slip  containing  handwiitmg.  _  .  .  .  .  •, 

47,723  Did  he  produce  more  than  the  slip  at  that  time  ?-I  think  he  produced  a 

poDiOyn  of  j^eque.^  Russeii)  Produced  a  slip  ?— A  slip  and  a  portion  of  a  cheque. 

47*725  (The  President)  What  does  slip  mean  ? — One  of  the  bank  paying-in  slips. 
It  horf  ih(e  names  of  Hammh  Parnell  and  Miss  Stritch.  I  forget  Miss  Stntoh  s 

^47  726.  (The  Attorney-General)  Answer  me  yes  or  no  ;  did  he  make  a  communica¬ 
tion  ’to  you  in  reference  to  certain  documents  ;  answer  yes  or  no,  please  .  I  can 

-“Yen  t-I  p„t  tho  question  to  him  whether  he 
had  specimens  of  Mr.  Egan  s  handwriting. 

e  Jffefiera”)  *  Vou  can  give  the  answer  and  avoid  going  into 
the^conversa^ion^  In^he  course  of  the  interview  did  he  refer  to  certain  documents! 
— Yes. 

S:  will  ask  you  in  a  moment  what-some 

document  to  you  ? — lie  did.  ^ 

47,731.  Where? — At  No.  18,  Lower  Drumcondra  Load. 

fsi?GhaJl^0Bulsdl)  ^should  like  to  say,  in  reference  to  this  I  have  110  objection 
at  all  to  its  being  stated  wliat  was  the  communication,  provided  the  person  wi  w 
they  were  made  is  going  to  be  produced.  It  is  a  short  matter.  I  only  want  to  get  to 

^(mMorley-Gernral.)  At  the  present  moment,  I  do  not  propose  to  make  any 
armmgememTwifcli  my  learned  friend,  I  must  conduct  the  case  in  my  own  way. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell)  It  is  not  an  arrangement;  it  is  an  offer  I  make  you. 

( The  Attorney-General.  I  prefer  to  conduct  the  case  m  my  own  v  y. 

[fhe  thaVl  insider  to  be  the  material  part.  He  says  he 

asked  for  a  specimen  of  Egan's  handwriting,  and  that  certain  documents  were  referred 
to.  He  produced  them  in  a  particular  place,  and  that  is  all  that  I  have *  got 
(The  Attorney-General, )  Will  your  Lordship  kindly  tell  me  the  last  answer  • 

(The  President.)  He  referred  to  certain  documents  and  subsequently  prod 

^47  733.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  You  stated  an  address.  I  want  your  Lordship 
kindly  to  take  that  address  ?— 18,  Lower  Drumcondra  Road. 
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47.734.  Was  that  the  house  of  the  person  ? — It  was. 

47.735.  {The  President.)  Do  you  say  that  was  this  persons  place  of  residence? — 
That  was  his  private  residence, 

47,730.  You  went  there? — Yes. 

47.737.  Were  you  alone? — Yes,  I  was. 

47.738.  What  was  the  first  of  the  documents  that  he  produced  to  you  ? — They  were 
produced  to  me  in  a  bundle  together. 

47.739.  What  was  the  first  one  that  you  saw  ? — The  first  letter  that  I  saw  was  the 
letter  from  Timothy  Horan,  which  has  been  produced. 

(The  Secretary.)  Can  you  tell  me  the  witness’s  name  who  p  duced  it  ? 

47.740.  (The  Attorney -General.)  William  Davis,  at  page  1113.  (The  document  ivas 
handed  to  the  ivitness.)  Was  that  the  letter  ? — This  is  the  letter  of  the  20th  September, 
1881. 

47.741.  Signed  by  Timothy  Horan  ? — And  addressed  to  J.  P.  Quinn. 

47.742.  Hand  it  to  me  for  a  moment ;  your  Lordships  will  remember,  it  is  :  “I  beg 
to  direct  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  private  character  which  I  attempted  to  explain 

“  to  you  when  I  was  in  Dublin  at  the  Convention.  The  fact  is  that  one  of  the  men, 
“  from  a  shot,  lost  the  use  of  his  eye.  It  cost  him  4/.  to  go  to  the  court  for  medical 
“  attendance.  Another  man  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  was  laid  up  for  a 
“  month.  No  one  knows  the  persons  but  the  doctor  and  myself  and  the  members  of 
“  that  society.  I  may  inform  you  that  the  said  parties  cannot  afford  to  suffer.”  Did 
you  take  a  pencil  copy  of  that  document  at  the  time  ? — I  did. 

47.743.  Just  turn  it  over,  if  you  please,  is  there  on  the  back  of  that  any  red  ink 
writing? — There  is  in  red  ink  “<£6,  12.10.81.  J.  F.”  intitials. 

47.744.  Was  the  red  ink  writing  there  at  the  time  ? — It  was. 

47.745.  Did  you  also  look  through  other  of  the  documents  he  produced  to  you  ? — 

I  did. 

47.746.  Did  you  take  copies  in  pencil  of  some  of  them  ? — I  did,  and  details  of 
others. 

47.747.  Particulars  of  others  ? — Particulars. 

47.748.  How  long  were  you  examining  the  documents  altogether  ? — Upwards  of  two 

hours. 

47.749.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Copies  of  some  and  details  of  others? — Yes,  particulars  of 

them. 

47.750.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  say  of  those  that  you  thought  important  you 
took  copies,  and  of  others  sufficient  to  identify  them  afterwards  ? — The  more  important. 
I  had  not  time  to  take  copies  of  all  the  important  ones. 

47.751.  Did  you  arrange  with  the  person  who  produced  them,  or  did  you  endeavour 
to  get  the  documents  yourself  at  once  ? — I  did. 

47.752.  He  declined,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

47.753.  Did  you  arrange  that  they  should  be  brought  to  London  ? — I  did. 

47.754.  And  were  they  brought  ? — They  were,  on  the  WhihMonday. 

47.755.  Whit  Monday  of  1888? — Yes. 

47.756.  Sir  Charles  Russell  asks  what  date  of  the  month  it  would  bo  ? — I  really 
cannot  tell ;  you  will  see  in  the  almanack  what  Whit  Monday  was. 

47.757.  About  the  21st,  I  think  it  was? — I  think  it  was  the  Monday  week — in  fact, 
it  was  the  Monday  week — following  my  interview  with  him  ;  that  would  be  the  22nd 

or  the  21st. 

47.758.  Did  he  produce  in  London  to  you  certain  documents  ? — He  did. 

47.759.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  the  documents  that  ho  produced  to  you  in  London 
are  the  same  as  you  had  seen  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

47.760.  Were  those  the  documents  that  you  subsequently  put  into  a  box,  and 
protected  in  the  way  that  my  Lords  know,  under  an  affidavit  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  in  O'  Donnell  and.  [Valter  ? — Yes,  those  and  others. 

47.761.  I  know;  I  am  speaking  of  that  bundle  of  documents? — I  put  all  those, 
except  those  that  have  been  disclosed  in  the  case  of  O’Donnell  and  Walter. 

47.762.  I  must  anticipate  ;  I  have  to  go  through  the  documents  presently  ;  but  was 
your  attention  called  on  that  and  other  documents,  which  I  shall  rofor  to  in  a  moment, 
to  the  same  initials,  J.  F.  ? — My  attention  was  not  called  to  the  J.  F.  on  this  particular 
letter  at  the  time,  but  on  others  it  was. 
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47.763.  Your  attention  was  called  to  J.  F.  occurring  on  certain  documents  ? _ Yes, 

the  appears  on  the  face  of  them  ;  in  this  one  it  is  on  the  back  sheet. 

47.764.  We  shall  have  to  go  through  them  in  a  moment,  you  know.  Whose  did 

you  suspect  the  handwriting  to  be  ? - 

47.765.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Really,  we  cannot  have  this? — I  ascertained _ 

47.766.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Mr.  Soames,  take  care,  please  ?— I  was  not  going-  to  tell 

my  suspicions.  ®  6 

47.767.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Did  you  communicate  with  John  Ferguson  of 
Glasgow  ? — I  did,  having  first  served  him  with  a  subpoena. 

47.768.  You  served  John  Ferguson  with  a  subpoena  ? _ I  did. 

47.769.  And  you  telegraphed  to  him,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  to  vour 

telegram  ? — He  first  of  all  telegraphed  to  me.  1  J  y 

47.770.  We  will  first  go  to  what  is  evidence,  please ;  will  you  produce  a  letter  which 
John  Ferguson  wrote  to  you  ? — I  have  the  letter  in  my  pocket  (producing  the  same). 

47.771.  Keep  it  before  you  for  one  moment.  Did  John  Ferguson  subsequently  come 

up  to  London  from  Glasgow? — He  did.  1  J 

47.772.  In  obedience  to  a  subpoena  from  you,  or  in  consequence  of  a  subpoena  from 
you? — He  did. 

47.773.  Did  you  see  him  ? — I  did. 

47.774.  At  your  office  or  where? — In  the  corridor  of  the  court. 

47.775.  I  suppose  that  was  during  the  progess  of  the  case  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  ? _ It 

was  during  the  progress  of  the  trial. 

47.776.  Will  you  produce  the  letter  you  had  from  John  Ferguson  ?— That  is  the  one 
(producing  it). 

47.777.  (The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  this  is  of  course  only  for  handwriting- 
purposes.  It  is  from  88,  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow,  July  2nd,  Messrs  Soames^ 
Edwards,  and  Jones,  signed  by  John  Ferguson.  The  contents  of  the  letter  are  not 
important  at  present.  I  may  ask  m  passing,  have  you  any  other  specimens  of  John 
Ferguson’s  handwriting  ? — I  have  four  before  me  now. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  think  you  had  better  read  the  letter. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  By  all  means. 

(The  Witness.)  One  is  not  in  his  own  handwriting. 

47.778.  (Sir  G.  Russell .)  You  say  the  body  is  not  in  his  hand  writing  ? — Yes  I  say 

the  body  is.  o  •  >  j 

(The  Attorney -General.)  One  he  says  is  not  in  his  handwriting. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  beg  your  pardon. 


[  The  document  was  put  in,  and  ivas  as  folloics  : — ] 


“  88,  West  Nile  Street, 

“  Messrs.  Soames,  Edwards,  and  Jones,  “  Glasgow,  July  2nd  1888 

-  “  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  °  ^ 

“  Gentlemen, 

“  I  AM  obliged  by  your  telegram.  This  address  will  find  me  all  the 
week.  If  you  can  dispense  with  my  attendance  till  Monday  it  will  be  a  con¬ 
venience  to  me.  I  have  a  very  large  place  to  look  after,  and  at  times  cannot  leave 
without  much  loss. 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

“  John  Ferguson.” 

47.779.  Just  produce  the  other  specimens  of  John  Ferguson’s  handwriting.  How 
did  you  get  them  ? — In  the  course  of  communication  with  him  partly  as  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  expenses  for  his  attendance  as  a  witness. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  will  probably  be  sufficient,  my  Lord,  if  I  identify  them  • 
they  are  the  24th,  26th,  and  31  st  October  1888. 

47.780.  You  have  yourself  compared  the  initials  J.  F.  in  the  writing  there  is  in  red 
on  those  documents  with  the  handwriting  ? — I  have. 

47.781.  Do  you  believe  the  initials  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Ferguson  ? _ 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 
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bTanshoertd~io  issTi*?  °r  oy™  wStavqe  enot°gM 

mitlers  "  “*  “hnPOTt“‘  with  reference  to  certain 

(The  President.)  What  are  the  dates? 

vJPn3:  [r/“  Forney-General.)  From  the  2nd  of  September  1881  ?_To  the 
30th  October.  There  is  one  on  the  8tb  of  November.  The  8th  of  November  I 
th  nk,  is  the  last  Possibly  I  may  look  to  the  list,  and  I  will  g.ve  you  the' S  dates 

™;  i^Vf^al.)  My  Lord  they  are  not  of  course  of  luuahm,  ortance 
lie  Witness.)  The  last  date  is  the  1 1  th  of  November.  *  1 

ciiteTt,  ^riTd®S^toBLe“°an  if1011  ^  **  *PP»- 

/ G:pliSSeU)  Nobody  is  objecting.  I  am  not  objecting. 

(j-'ie  Attorney -General.)  The  2nd  September  1881  mu  t  w„ri  -0  „  i  £ 
frish  National  Land  League  Office.  tKS  oS  ™  *” 

{It!}6  ^]  ltness')  Thomas  Sexton  s  letter  has  been  put  in 

•  Attorney-General.)  Pages  2073  and  2074.  All  I  am  now  referring  to  you  got 

when  the  papers  were  brought  over  to  you  in  London.  3  y  g  * 

ey{eTke  PresidenL )  1  wish  in  some  form  or  other  to  have  all  these  documents  under  my 

(Ihe  Attorney- General.)  The  better  course  would  bo  to  lmnrl  fi,om  .  ,1 

refers  to  them,  if  that  is  convenient  to  your  Lordship  “““  "P  a8  ths  ™neSS 

ha^rfnted  tpL11"1638  tU™  on  the  ka“d'™tinS  J°«  had  better  let  me 

me  Attorwy-General.)  I  thought  your  Lordship  meant  the  originals. 
writing^  7Z 1  '  y°U  °  my  attenti0“  t0  anything  which  turns  on  hand- 

writtn  to  JfT Francis  B3,rnor  ^  S3p‘3mbCT  2,ld>  18S1-  ^d  Thomas  Sexton,  and 
( The  President.)  Yes. 

so,(Ind‘rf  coZefdT'0  1  d°  ’l0t  Wan‘  ‘°  rC3d  i4’  bl“  Sir  Ckarles  *««  a*ed  me  to  do 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 

“  Mr.  Francis  Burne,  DuUin’  S8Ptember  2nd-  1881. 

“  Carrick-on-Shannon, 

“  My  Dear  Sir, 

Mr.O'Kell/wMbfthere.  *°  S°  ‘°  BreedoSno'  “Anywhere  at  a  distance,  but 

i  y°ur-self  and  Mr.  Barry  are  now  so  well  acquainted  with  all  the  detail* 
and  the  whole  management  of  sheriffs’  sales,  I  think  that  if  you  kindly  consent  to 
take  care  of  them  there  would  bo  no  occassion  to  send  a  represen  tat  ivn  fr  ] 

I  would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  spare  a  man  for  the  purpose.  h°re' 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  1>  q  w  i  ,  “  Thomas  Sexton.” 

Devine!-— W  *  8C°red  a  tnumph  wllh  re°ar(1  to  the  farm  of  Mrs. 

47;784.  Is  that  the  name  again— Devine  ?— Yes,  that  is  right. 

ihe  notice  did  its  work.  With  regard  to  auction  fees  the  enm-ao  i  n 
pursue  is  this— as  soon  as  the  auctioneer  begins  to  take  part  in  the  proceeding 
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you  should  at  once  and  most  emphatically  object  on  behalf  of  the  tenant  to 
the  employment  of  any  auctioneer.  Inform  the  sheriff  that  if  he  employs  an 
auctioneer  he  must  do  so  at  his  own  cost,  and  state  that  as  it  is  illegal  to  charge 
auction  fees  to  the  tenant,  the  tenant  will  not  pay  them,  and  that  the  sheriff,  if  he 
exacts  them,  will  do  so  with  the  certainty  of  action  for  damages  before  him.  If 
you  think  it  essential  to  employ  a  solicitor  for  the  day  you  may  do  so,  but  Ijthink 
that  Mr.  Barrett  and  yourself  are  quite  able  to  deal  with  these  matters.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Wall’s  busiest  day  in  the  week  is  Saturday,  and  the  “  Herald  ”  is 
brought  out  on  that  day,  so  I  conclude  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  ask  him 
to  leave  Boyle  on  Saturdays, 

J  “  Yours,  &c., 

“T.  S.” 


(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  is  at  page  2073  of  the  notes. 

(The  Attorney- Geneml. )  Will  you  kindly  take  the  next  one,  fiom  D.  0  Shea,  of  the 
11th  of  September  1881,  to  Mr.  William  Doriss. 


{The  letter  was  put  in,  and  was  as  follows  :  — } 

“  Castletown,  Bere  Branch, 

“  Irish  National  Land  League, 

-p.  R  g[R  September  11th,  1881. 

“Herewith  I  send  you  form  filled  up  and  vouchers  relative  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Murphy  prosecution.  Mrs.  Murphy  has  to  fee  counsel  on  two  cases,  namely,  one 
for  booing  at  a  tenant  who  paid  his.  rent,  and  one  for  defending  the  objection  to 

the  renewal  of  his  licence.  „  Faithfully  Yours, 

“  W.  Doriss,  Esq...  “  D'  0  sliea-’ 

“  Dublin.” 


(The  Attorney-General.)  Now,  the  19th  of  September  1881,  from  James  Sheahan 
Roman  Catholic  curate,  to  the  Executive. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Who  is  this  letter  to  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  to  no  one,  at  present.. 

(The  Witness.)  It  is  written  to  “  Gentlemen.’ 


[The  letter  was  put  in,  and  was  as  follows  ; — 

“  Castlemaine  Land  League, 

“  Gentlemen  Co-  Kerr^’  Sept‘  19th;  1?88- 

“  The  particulars  of  William  Healy’s  case,  for  whom  a  grant  is  asked,  are  : 

‘  He  was  a  domestic  servant  in  Mr.  Langford  Rae’s,  a  landlord  service. 

‘  Mr.  Rae  required  him  to  do  some  work  on  the  farm  of  an  evicted  tenant  of  his 

‘  (Tom  Evans),  and  this  demand  was  made  under  threat  of  instant  dismissal.  Hea  y 

«  refused  to  obey  as  being  against  the  principles  of  the  League,  and  was  at  once 

‘Sen "false  alta  beg  to' bring  under  your  notice  the  claims  of  Mr.  Cournane, 
whose  papers  °are  with  you  oyer  3  weeks.  I  will  send  you  if  you  require  it  a 
stamped  Receipt  for  one  item  from  the  solicitor  in  the  case.  You  have  though 

the  amount  already  under  his  hand,  but  not  stamped. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  James  Sheahan,  R.C.  Curate, 

“  Hnn.  Secretarv.” 


47,785.  On  that  letter  are  there  any  initials?— It  is  endorsed,  “  £2.  12/10/81 

J,  F  ” 
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47.786.  Those  you  believe  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Ferguson  ? — Without 
doubt. 

47.787.  The  next,  I  think,  is  the  19th  of  September  1881,  from  the  Kerry  Central 
Land  League,  Thomas  O’Rourke,  Honorary  Secretary  ;  is  that  in  yet? — No. 


[  The  letter  was  put  in ,  and  teas  as  folloivs :— ] 


“  Kerry  Central  Land  League, 

“  September  19th,  1881. 

“  J.  P.  Quinn,  Esq. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  At  last  Saturday’s  meeting  of  our  League  a  resolution  was  come  to  asking 
me  to  write  to  you  for  some  assistance  for  three  labourers  who  refused  to  work 
a  threshing  machine  for  Mr.  Robert  McCowen,  merchant,  Tralee,  on  a  farm  from 
which  a  poor  tenant  named  Patt  Slattery  was  recently  evicted  (and  all  his  crops, 
including  corn,  potatoes,  and  hay,  confiscated)  by  Julia  Thompson,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  late  John  Hurly,  J.P,,  Fenit  House,  county  Kerry - ■ 

That  lady,  Miss  Thompson,  has  been  examined,  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  [ Continuing  reading']  : — 

And  on  which  farm  a  Land  League  labour  and  indignation  meeting  is  to  be 
held  on  Sunday  next  to  protest  against  her  cruel  conduct,  not  only  towards  poor 
Slattery  but  other  victims  to  her  tyrannical  and  diabolical  rule  while  guardian 
over  this  property. 

“  Those  poor  labouring  men  deserve  the  greatest  credit,  as  through  their 
patriotic  action  Mr.  McCowen’s  machine  had  to  return  to  Tralee  again  and 
nobody  in  the  locality  would  work  it  or  help  to  thresh  the  corn. 

“  Their  names  are  Thomas  Dowling,  Barra ;  Michael  Kelleher,  Barra  ;  John 
Riordan,  Barra. 

“  A  cheque,  as  soon  as  possible  made  payable  to  me  fer  the  relief  of  those 
brave  fellows,  will  be  faithfully  received,  immediately  distributed,  and  acknowledged 

Dy*"'  ■  ““ 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  J.  O’Rourke,  T.C., 

“  Hon.  Secretary. 

“  P.S.— Those  poor  men  are  now  quite  idle,  and  have  no  means  of  supporting 
large  families  and  themselves  unless  your  kind  body  assist  them. 

“  T.  O  R. 

“  Be  good  enough  to  give  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  and  toll  him 
that  I  am  now  over  all  my  little  difficulties  successfully,  difficulties  which  were 
nigh  crushing  me,  having  had  to  meet  twelve  miserable  landlords ,  who  held  me 
completely  in  their  power  for  over  three  months  through  no  fault  of  my  own. 
I  can  now  defy  the  worst  they  can  do,  however,  unless  on  somo  future  occasion 
they  may  try  to  angle  me  by  some  clover  stroke  of  generalship.’' 


47.788.  Is  there  any  red  ink  upon  that  ? — Yes.  “£6,12/10/81.  J.  F.  Must  try 
to  have  work.” 

47.789.  Is  that  all  in  red,  “  Must  try  to  have  work  ”  ? — That  is  all  in  red. 

47.790.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Ferguson? — It  is  all 
in  the  same  writing.  There  is  another  endorsement  on  it:  “Application  for  three 
labourers  who  refuted  to  work  a  machine  on  a  boycotted  farm.”  That  is  a  different 
handwriting. 

47.791.  You  do  not  know  it  ? — From  the  letters  put  in  this  morning  it  is  Quinn. 

47.792.  20th  September  1881,  from  Thomas  Carney  and  Jamos  Reilly.  Do  you 
know  whether  that  is  two  peoplo  or  one  ?  Has  that  beon  in  yot? — I  do  not  soe  that. 
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It  looks  to  me  like  two  people  signing  as  one. 

[The  President.)  It  says  “  I  am  directed.” 

47,793.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  20th  September,  1 881,  to  Quinn  ? — I  have  it. 
( The  witness  produced  the  letter.) 


\The  letter  was  put  in,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Kiltimagh, 

September  20th,  1881. 

“  J.  P.  Quinn,  Esq. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  committee  of  this  branch  to  make  an  application  to  you 
for  a  grant  on  behalf  of  one  Thomas  Golding,  a  herd  who  was  dismissed  for 
refusing  to  take  care  of  cattle  on  the  farm  of  Dominick  Murtagh,  which  was 
twice  cleared.  I  trust  that  you  will  consider  his  case,  as  he  gave  in  without 
scarcely  any  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  him. 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“Thomas  Carney  James  Reilly.” 

47.794.  Is  there  any  red  ink  upon  that  ? — “  £5.  12/10/81 .  J.  F.”  in  the  handwriting 

of  Mr.  Ferguson. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Timothy  Horan,  my  Lord,  that  is  in.  It  is  a  letter  to 
Quinn. 

47.795.  The  one  you  identify  is  the  first  letter  you  saw  ? — That  is  so. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

47.796.  (The  Attorney-General.)  20th  September,  1881.  I  gave  the  page  of  that.  I 
think  the  witness  has  said  the  “  J.  F.’’  upon  that  is  in  Ferguson’s  handwriting  ? — 
Which  are  you  referring  to  ? 

47.797.  The  Timothy  Horan  one  \ — Yes,  certainly. 

47.798.  £6,  if  I  remember  right.  22nd  September  1881,  page  2033,  Doriss  to 
Mullett  ? — That  is  in. 

47.799.  (The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  at  page  2033.  William  Doriss  to  William 
Mullett.  “Irish  National  Land  League  and  Labour  and  Industrial  Union,  39,  Upper 
“  Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  22nd  September  1881.  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  I  am  directed  to 
“  inform  you  that  the  executive  will  contribute  51.  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
“  prisoners  at  the  quarter  sessions  at  Galway.  You  should  preserve  this  letter 
“  and  produce  it  when  expenses  are  claimed.”  The  next,  my  Lord,  is  not  yet  in, 
24th  September,  Kieran  to  Quinn.  I  think  it  is  addressed  “  E.  J.  Quinn,  Esq.”  ? — 
It  is. 


[  The  letter  was  put  in,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Park  Street,  Monaghan, 

24th  September  1881. 

“  E.  J.  Quinn,  Esq. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  At  Scotstown  in  this  county  a  man  named  Thomas  Reid,  a  farmer  and 
mill-owner,  not  only  refused  to  join  the  Land  League,  but  chaffed  at  it  and  some  of 
its  members.  The  result  was  he  has  been  boycotted,  and  last  week  applied  to  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  labourers  to  cut  and  save  his  crops.  Colonel  Lloyd 
at  once  gave  orders  to  his  labourers  to  go  to  Scotstown  on  the  following  day  for 
that  purpose.  Seven  of  them  refused,  and  were  thereupon  discharged  from  his, 
the  Colonel's,  employment.  The  first  to  refuse  was  a  man  named  Hackett,  with 
a  wife  and  five  small  children,  whose  wages  was  their  only  means  of  support.  He 
also  lives  in  a  house  of  Colonel  Lloyd’s,  and  has  since  got  notice  to  leave.  At  the 
meeting  held  here  last  night,  at  which  a  deputation  from  the  Three  Mile  House 
Branch  of  the  League  attended  and  introduced  this  matter,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  application  should  be  made  to  you  for  assistance  for  the  men  who 
are  thus  left  without  any  means  of  support,  and  of  whom  every  one  of  them  has 
a  large  family  depending  on  him. 
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I  earnestly  hope  you  will  help  to  relieve  these  poor  people  from  suffering  by 
their  courageous  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  League  and  prompt  refusal 
to  obey  the  tyrannical  command  of  the  founder  of  the  Emergency  Committee. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Bernard  Kieran. 

47.800.  Then  in  whose  handwriting  is  this — “  Dear  Sir,  In  reply  to  yours  of  date 
I  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  next  Executive  meeting  ”  ? — It  is  initialled  “  J.  P.” 

47.801.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  J.  F.,  is  not  it  ?— No  ;  that  note  is  initialled  “  J.  P.”  There 
is  a  further  one. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  on  the  print  your  Lordship  will  see  “  J.  F.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  know,  but  he  is  correcting  it. 

47.802.  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ? — I  do  not. 

47.803.  Is  there  also  on  it  “  10 1.  for  the  7  ”  ;  12/10/81  ? — “  10 1.  for  the  7.” 

47.804.  12/10/81  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Ferguson  ? — That  is  so. 

47.805.  Now,  will  you  look,  please,  for  a  letter  from  James  Dunne  to  Mr.  Quinn  of 
the  24th  September  1881  ? — I  have  it. 


[The  letter  was  put  in,  and  was  as  follows  :] 

Mr.  Quinn,  .  Mohill,  September  24th,  1881. 

Sir,  I  want  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  one  small  fact 
There  is  a  poor  man  in  this  town,  Hugh  Kelly,  car  owner,  who  has  no  other 
means  of  living,  and  since  the  evictions  commenced|  in  this  part  of  the  country  he 
has  refused  to  drive  police,  bailiffs,  or  agents,  his  trade  being  so  much  depressed 
at  present  in  this  town  that  really  something  should  be  done.  He  is  a  first-class 
Land  Leaguer.  I  may  mention  that  the  day  of  Brady  and  O’Burne’s  arrest  in 
Ballmamore,  the  resident  magistrate  in  command  of  police  and  soldiers  forced 
his  car,  and  still  he  refused  to  drive.  They  paid  him  for  that  11s.,  but  refused 
to  pay  any  more,  although  his  horse  run  over  30  miles  that  day  on  account  of  the 
Land  League.  He,  I  may  honestly  say,  is  80Z.  poorer  man  than  if  he  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Buckshot  Warrior. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

James  Dunne, 

Hon.  Sec. 


I  have  some  little  doubt  about  the  name  whether  it  is  a  B  or  a  D. 

^  may  be  Bunne,  you  mean  ?— Yes,  the  signature  is  very  indistinct. 

47,807.  Is  there  any  of  Ferguson’s  handwriting  upon  that? 

47  808.  (The  President.)  The  same  name  is  on  the  back— you  will  be  able  to  check 
lt:  Bunne  f — Yes,  there  are  two  or  three  notes  on  this  one. 

0ftSi  itt^Sfnera'1)  7es’  “  quite  right.  On  the  back  there  is  “  Dunne, 
Y.C.  W hose  is  that  ?  Do  you  know  ?  Perhaps  it  is  not  “  Y.  C  ” 

47,809.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  may  be  “  E.  C.  ’’—Executive  Committee  ?— It  is  in  the 
but  I  forged  °f  ^  °f  ^  LeagUe  clerks’  whose  receipt  was  put  in  the  other  day, 

»  Will  you  read  it  ?— “Dunne,  26/9/81.”  Then  there  are  the  initials. 

47,81  L  What  are  they  ?— It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  they  are. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Would  it  be  “  Executive  Council”  ? 

^The  Attorney-General-)  No;  that  was  not  a  name  they  ever  used  ?— It  is 
initialled  by  one  of  the  clerks.  If  I  had  the  receipts  I  could  tell  you. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  certainly  is  not  “  E.  C,”  ? 

((2Ae  President.)  I  t  is  scarcely  of  importance. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No,  I  agree. 

47,813.  In  red  ink  “  2/.,  12/10/81,”  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Ferguson? — Yes- 
there  are  other  endorsements.  h  ’ 

if  rJJ:  %s?elll  “  *n  y°;irs  1  sba11  W  Kelly’s  case  before  the  executive.” 

*  ’  ,V V  bir  i  resident.)  then  there  is  a  notice  of  what  it  is,  “Relief  of  a  car 

to  drive  emcrgenc/meW" appl,°atl°n  f°r  °ar  °WnCr  wh°  8ufferod  beoauso  b<; 


55696. — Ev,  51. 
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( The  Attorney- General.)  The  next,  my  Lord,  is  from  S.  Maxwell  to  Thos.  Scally, 
24th  September  1881. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  As  to  this,  my  Lord,  I  require  to  have  some  connexion  shown. 

47,815.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  receive  this  at  the  same  time  ? — I  did.  This 
is  one  of  the  letters  I  took  particulars  of.  I  took  particulars  of  this  one. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  propose  to  read  this  letter,  I  do  not  quite 
understand  on  what  ground  it  can  be  suggested  it  is  not  admissible. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  my  ground  of  objection  is  that  there  is  no  connexion  here 
shown  either  to  the  effect  that  the  writer  is  a  person  who  has  any  official  connexion 
with  any  local  branch  of  the  Land  League,  nor  is  there  any  connexion  shown  between 
the  Central  Branch  of  the  Land  League  and  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  purports  to 
be  addressed.  We  have  not  even  any  evidence  before  the  Court  as  to  where  this 
document  was  obtained. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  He  has  already  sworn  he  got  it  from 
Mr.  Phillips,  the  gentleman  who  got  the  other  letters. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  hear  the  name  of  Mr.  Phillips  for  the  first  time. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  My  learned  friends  know  the  name  perfectly  well,  and  they 
have  advertised  it  in  their  own  papers.  It  makes  no  difference. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  friend  is  talking  what  is  quite  unknown  to  me. 

(The  President.)  I  must  deal  with  what  comes  before  the  Court.  I  have  not  heard 
the  name  of  Phillips  before,  though  the  address  was  given,  and  what  crossed  my 
mind  was  that  the  name  might  as  well  be  given. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  So  I  thought. 

{The  President.)  Do  you  know  the  name?  Does  that  make  any  difference? 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Not  the  least,  as  far  as  my  objection  is  concerned.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  Mr.  Phillips  at  present  at  all.  But,  my  Lord,  that  does  not  remove 
the  difficulty.  Of  course,  if  it  were  shown  Mr.  Phillips  was  an  official  of  the  Land 
League,  and  that  it  was  his  business  to  receive  documents  for  them,  that  would  be 
relevant,  if  it  is  shown  he  does  receive  them ;  but  it  does  not  appear  at  all  where 
Mr.  Phillips  got  the  letter,  nor  is  there  anything  in  any  way  to  connect  him  with 
either  the  local  or  central  branch.  It  stands,  therefore,  upon  an  entirely  different 
ground  from  the  other. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Of  course,  I  am  sorry  I  mentioned  the  name,  though  I  do 
not  suppose  very  much  harm  was  done;  because  as  they  got  the  address  they  could 
have  ascertained  the  name.  I  think  it  right  to  say  that.  As  my  friend  says  he  knows 
nothing  about  it,  I  merely  state  that  the  man’s  name  has  been  published  repeatedly  in 
papers  under  the  control  of  those  for  whom  my  friend  appears.  That  is  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  what  I  said  about  their  knowing  all  about  the  man  long  ago.  Of  course  your 
Lordships  can  look  at  this  letter  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a  document  which  is 
produced  by  a  man  who  is  a  Land  League  clerk. 

(The  President.)  Has  that  been  proved  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  there  is  already  evidence  of 
that. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  I  have  got  it.  “Was  not  a  man  of  the  name  of  Phillips 
employed  there  ?” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  recollection  was  not  at  fault,  my  Lord.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  remember  a  tenth  of  what  I  ought  to  remember  in  this  case,  but  on  page  2025, 
question  38,086,  there  is  this  :  “  ( Q .)  Was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Phillips  employed 
“  there? — (A.)  He  was.  (Q.)  Who  was  Mr.  Phillips  ? — (J.)  He  was  the  accountant.” 
Now,  your  Lordship  will  observe  we  are  dealing  here  in  many  cases  with  money  sent 
in  respect  of  demands,  and  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  at  any  rate  primd  facie 
evidence  has  been  given  sufficient  to  justify  your  Lordship  in  receiving  a  document 
which  comes  with  other  undoubtedly  genuine  Land  League  documents,  which  relates, 
as  your  Lordship  can  see  by  looking  at  it,  to  Land  League  matters,  and  which  is 
proved  at  present  to  come  from  a  perfectly  proper  custody,  and  to  be  with  the  other 
original  Land  League  documents.  I  would  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  my  learned 
friend  cannot  exclude  it  simply  because  the  particular  names  at  present  which  appear 
upon  the  letter  are  not  what  he  calls  in  an  official  position. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  in  the  first  instance  (this  is  especially  due  to  something 
your  Lordship  said  the  other  day)  may  I  respectfully  protest  against  the  assumption  of 
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my  learned  friend,  tliat  in  order  to  determine  upon  the  admissibility  of  this  document 
the  tribunal  that  has  to  determine  that  can  look  at  the  document  itself.  I  respectfully 
protest  against  that. 

{The  President.)  We  have  never  acted  on  any  other  view.  You  were  not  here  when 
that  discussion  arose.  What  we  held  was  that  it  was  admissible  to  look  at ;  but  I  said, 
although  we  held  it  to  be  inadmissible,  we  will  look  at  it  to  see  whether  it  fulfils  the 
Attorney-General’s  view.  I  did  that,  I  may  say,  in  your  favour. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes ;  I  quite  agree,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  because  the 
impression  was  your  Lordship  had  said  something  different.  I  quite  agree  it  is  the 
function  of  the  Court  to  determine  the  matter,  and  to  look  at  it  with  reference  to  its 
relevancy — to  determine  its  relevancy,  but  not  with  reference  to  its  admissibilitv. 
That  must  be  established. 

{The  President.)  We  are  quite  agreed.  You  will  find  that  I  carefully  guarded 

myself. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  My  next  point  and  my  next  submission  to 
your  Lordship  is  this  :  It  now  appears  from  the  passage  my  learned  friend  has  read, 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  one  where  any  reference  to  his  name  has  been 
made,  that  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Phillips  was  (I  do  not  know  whether  the  passage 
fixes  the  date)  at  one  time  an  accountant  in  the  Land  League  Offices. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  It  fixes  it  as  being  in  the  year  1881. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  Very  well.  It  is  said,  therefore,  because  he  was  an  accountant  in 
the  Land  League  Offices  in  1881.  that  it  is  proof  that  the  document,  to  use  my  friend’s 
extraordinary  language,  comes  from  the  right  custody  when  this  gentleman  in  his 
private  house  in  Drumcondra  seven  years  afterwards  produces  this  particular  letter. 
My  Lord,  with  the  greatest  deference  I  most  strongly  demur  to  that  proposition.  I 
point  out  to  your  Lordship  a  very  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty,  if  there  be 
any.  Let  them  put  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  box  and  let  them  show  he  got  them  at  the 
Land  League  Offices,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  got  them,  and  then  your 
Lordship  will  be  able  to  judge.  At  present  I  say  it  is  not  evidence. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  My  friend  has  put  into  my  mouth  what  I  did  not  say.  I 
said  it  was  an  undoubtedly  genuine  document. 

{Sir  0.  Russell.)  You  said  from  the  proper  custody, 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  say  so  still. 

(The  President.)  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  admissible. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Does  your  Lordship  wish  it  to  be  taken  out  from  that  copy. 
(The  President.)  Yes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  may  have  to  prove  it  afterwards,  my  Lord.  That  is  my 
only  object.  J 

47.816.  Now,  on  the  27th  September  1881,  Thomas  Bealey,  Secretary  to  the  Land 

League,  to  J.  P.  Quinn  ? — It  is  Begley.  /^* 

47.817.  “  Cappo  Arms,  September  27th,  1881.  J.  P.  Quinn,  Esq.  Dear  Sir, _ The 

enclosed  letter,  received  from  Mr.  Phelan,  a  member  of  our  Executive,  enquiring  as 
to  the  case  of  Hickey,  a  cottier  and  labourer,  who  was  evicted  some  short  time  ago. 

“  I  would  be  glad  if  the  executive  made  him  a  grant.  Mr.  Arthur  Usher  ref uses^to 
give  him  his  potatoes,  and  I  am  just  informed  that  the  labourers  of  the  district 
“  refuse  digging  the  evicted  man’s  potatoes  for  the  landlord,  and  that  placards  are 
“  posted  up  threatening  death  to  anyone  that  does  so.  I  have  also  heard  that  another 
labourer,  who  went  lately  to  reside  in  the  evicted  man’s  house,  was  also  threatened 
to  give  up  possession  ;  and  the  landlord  himself  is  also  threatened.  The  matter  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  A  little  relief  would  bo  the  moans  just  now  of 
strengthening  and  extending  the  League  in  this  district.  Faithfully  yours,  Thomas 
F.  Begley,  Secretary,  L.L.”  Is  there  any  of  John  Ferguson’s  handwriting  on  that? 
Yes.  “2 1.  12/10/81. — J.  F.”  There  is  another  endorsement  on  it  too.  Shall  I 

read  the  other  endorsement? 

47.818.  The  other  endorsement,  I  think,  is  only  a  summary  ? — “Dear  Sir, — In  reply 
to  yours  of  date,  re  Hickey’s  case,  I  shall  bring  it  before  the  first  meeting  of  the 

“  Executive.  Return— J.  P.  B.  8/9/81.”  ° 

47.819.  Is  it  28th  or  8th  ? — 28th.  The  initials  run  into  the  “  28th.” 

47.820.  Do  you  know  the  initials  ? — It  is  the  same  as  we  had  just  now — J,  P.  B. 

( I  he  Attorney -General.)  Then,  my  Lord,  the  enclosure  is  the  next  letter. 

47.821.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  J.  P.  was  the  last  one,  not  J  P.  B.  ? — No,  it  is  the 
as  one  of  the  previous  letters. 
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47.822.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  The  enclosure  is  “  Compshire,  September  23rd, 
1881  ”  ? — The  name  of  the  writer,  please  ? 

47.823.  M.  Phelan.  “  Sir,  I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  constrained  to  write  to 
“  you  again  on  the  part  of  poor  Lawrence  Hickey,  he  has  not  a  potato  to  eat,  and 
“  Mr.  Usher  refuses  to  let  him  touch  either  his  kitchen  nor  con-acre  garden ;  he  was 
“  looking  for  men  in  the  neighbourhood  this  week  to  dig  them  out  in  defiance  to 
“  Hickey,  but  he  is  sure  to  dig  them  out  next  week.  He  has  now  put  another  man 
“  into  Hickey’s  house.  He  is  a  man  that  he  removed  from  one  of  his  other  houses. 
“  Will  you  kindly  see  to  this  and  oblige  Your  sincere  friend,  M.  Phelan.  Mr.  Thomas 
“  Begley.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Why  is  that  letter  put  in  ? 

47.824.  (The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  referred  to  in  the  previous  letter,  I  stated  so 
but  a  moment  ago.  The  next  is  from  William  Doriss,  and  is  clearly  admissible,  but 
I  do  not  see  that  it  relates  to  any  particular  matter.  It  is  the  27th  September  1881, 
from  William  Doriss  to  P.  J.  Culien  ?— It  has  been  put  in. 

47.825.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ? — Yes.  I  have  looked  ;  that  particular  letter  is 
attached  to  one  of  the  forms  of  claims  and  expenses  which  have  been  put  in. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Which  particular  letter  ? 

47.826.  (The  Attorney- General.)  From  William  Doriss  to  P.  J.  Cullen.  It  is  at 
page  2040  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings.  “  Dear  Sir,  I  enclose  the  notice  which 
“  you  forwarded  with  your  letter  of  the  23rd  instant.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  only 
“  reached  us  this  evening.  We  wired  you  in  the  morning  authorising  you  to  employ  a 
“  local  solicitor,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  will  go  right.  Yours  faithfully,  William 
“  Doriss.”  If  it  is  not  taxing  your  memory  too  much  do  you  remember  what  form  it 
was  annexed  to  ? — I  could  not  possibly  tell  you  at  the  moment,  I  know  that  it  is 
attached  to  one  of  those  forms,  and  if  I  had  the  forms  here  I  would  find  it  for  you. 

47.827.  (The  Attorney- General.)  At  present  the  memorandum  does  not  go  in. 
Strictly  speaking,  my  learned  friends  are  not  entitled  to  have  it,  but  I  will  not  make 
any  point  about  that.  Then,  my  Lords,  I  pass  to  the  15th  September,  which  is  already 
in  at  page  2034  of  the  Notes;  "William  Doriss  to  D.  O’Shea:  “Dear  Sir.  We  only 
“  received  yours  of  the  23rd  instant  to-day  and  regret  extremely  the  notice  was  so 
“  short,  and  we  were  unable  to  send  counsel.  I  hope  you  have  succeeded  in  the  case. 
“  Kindly  let  us  know  on  the  enclosed  form  what  expenses  you  were  put  to.  Yours 
“  faithfully.  William  Doriss.”  Then  William  Doriss  to  Owen  Cogan,  Ballytore, 
County  Kildare,  I  think  that  is  not  in  Mr.  Soames,  the  29th  September,  1881  ? — Yes, 
that  is  in,  it  is  attached  to  one  of  the  forms  too. 

47.828.  “  Be  Publicans  Licenses.  Referring  to  your  application  for  costs  I  have  to 
“  request  that  you  will  fill  up  the  enclosed  form  and  forward  it  to  us,  when  the  matter 
“  will  receive  immediate  attention.  Yours  obediently,  William  Doriss.  For 
“  Secretary.”  Then  the  2nd  October  1881,  from  John  Miller,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Land  League,  Moore  Branch,  have  you  got  it  ? — Yes. 

47.829. "“  The  above  branch  has  been  reorganised  on  yesterday,  and  the  following 

“  officers  elected,  viz.,  the  Rev.  H.  - .”  What  is  the  name? — It  looks  like  Finneran 

or  Finnicane. 

47.830.  “  T.  P.,  president  and  treasurer ;  L.  Murray,  vice-president ;  J.  Miller, 
“  hon.  sec.  ;  T.  Kelly,  assistant  sec.  On  Sunday  next  we  expect  to  have  council 
“  elected  and  subscriptions  paid,  when  we  will  forward  25  per  cent,  of  same.  Kindly 
“  forward  necessary  instructions.  I  am  requested  to  bring  under  your  notice  by 
“  Mr.  James  Ivilmartin,  of  Shealea,  Ballinasloe,  the  case  of  Peter  and  Michael  Kenney, 
“  of  this  branch,  who  have  been  turned  out  of  employment  by  Mr.  W.  Potts,  of  Courn 
“  Castle,  for  refusing  to  cut  a  piece  of  meadow  which  has  been  taken  from  one  Burns, 
“  who  had  it  in  his  possession  these  last  30  years.  Would  you  kindly  give  some  assistance 
“  to  these  men,  as  they  were  solely  dependent  on  their  week’s  pay  until  such  time  as 
“  we  can  induce  the  other  men  to  strike.  Meeting  here  enthusiastic.  John  Miller, 
“  hon.  sec.”  The  reply  is  not  important.  Is  there  any  of  John  Ferguson’s  hand¬ 
writing  upon  that  ? — Yes.  “  21.,  12/10/81.  J.  F.” 

47.831.  Is  it  not  2/.  each? — “Each”  is  in  another  handwriting  in  black  ink,  in 
O’Donoghue’s  handwriting. 

47.832.  There  is  another  note  on  that  which  is  not  unimportant  ill  connexion  with 
another  part  of  .the  case.  I  wili  read  the  other  endorsement  written  across  this  letter 
of  the  2nd  October  1881,  “  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  date,  I  have  noted  the 
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“  names  of  officers  and  committee.  We  -will  have  new  rules  and  cards  ready  in  a  few 
“  days,  and  will  then  forward  them  to  you.  I  shall  lay  the  cases  you  refer  to  before 

“  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive.  October  4th,  1881.”  Who  is  that  signed  by  ? _ 

.Burton ;  and  the  other  handwriting  I  did  not  know  just  now  was  Burton’s,  it  is  all  the 
same. 

47.833.  (Sir.  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  J.  P.  B.  ? — No,  there  are  one  or  two  endorsements  I 
told  you  were  in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  the  clerks,  I  was  not  sure  which  at  the 
time. 

47.834.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Burton  was  mentioned  by  Farrigher  this  morning, 
your  Lordships  will  remember.  Now  Patrick  Burke,  3rd  October  1881  ? — Yes. 

47.835.  “  I  have  been  directed  to  submit  the  case  of  Denis  Murphy,  of  Skeleenarinky, 
“  before  you.  He  has  made  statements  to  this  branch  that  he  has  sustained  losses  to  the 
“  amount  of  41.  10s.  At  the  time  of  the  State  trials  he  attended  as  a  witness,  there  was 

a  very  severe  frost  which  destroyed  15  barrels  of  his  potatoes,  which  he  computes  at 
“  the  sum  mentioned,  viz.,  41.  10s.  He  feels  confident  that  the  Land  League  will  give 
“  him  this  sum  as  compensation  for  the  loss  he  has  sustained  in  giving  evidence  in 
“  behalf  of  its  members.  I  remain,  Sir, Your  obedient  Servant,  Patrick  Burke,  Hon.  Sec.” 
Then  in  red  ink  there  is,  “  Passed,  12/10/81.  J.  F.  ”?— There  are  two  endorsements 
upon  that. 

47.836.  I  do  not  think  the  other  endorsement  is  important.  “Dear  sir,  I  shall  lay 

the  case  of  Murphy  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  (grants).  Beturn. 

“  41.  10s.”  ? — And  it  is  endorsed  by  O’Donoghue. 

47.837.  {The  President.)  What  is  the  word  “  return  ”  which  I  see  frequently  repeated  ? 
— Apparently  these  letters  went  back  to  the  writer,  and  were  returned  at  the  time  the 
cheque  was  made  payable.  I  find  it  on  some  of  those  forms  which  we  put  in  evidence 
that  some  of  the  letters  were  returned. 

47.838.  {The  Attorney -General.)  4th  October,  1881,  John  Murphy  to  J.  P.  Quinn _ 

my  Lords,  none  of  these  documents  have  yet  been  in  ? — I  think  this  one  is  in. 

47.839.  I  think  not,  Murphy  to  Quinn  ?— I  do  not  appear  to  have  that  one,  I  think 
it  must  be  in. 

47 .840.  I  may  as  well  read  it,  we  can  get  the  page  afterwards.  I  know  J.  F.  has 
not  been  proved  on  it  yet : — “  Dear  Sir,  I  wish  to  know  from  you  if  we  could  get  any 
“  assistance  for  a  few  labourers  whose  employers  refuse  to  employ  them  at  the  terms 
“  recommended  by  the  Land  League.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  there  was  but  one 
“  of  these  employers  Land  Leaguers,  and  we  got  him  expelled.  All  the  labourers  of  this 

place  were  out  on  strike  a  few  months  since,  and  we  promised  the  support  of  the 
“  League  to  the  labourers  who  would  not  get  the  terms  recommended  by  the  League  at 
“  the  time.  A  little  practical  assistance  in  this  way  to  the  labourers  would  have,  1 

know,  in  this  parish  at  all  events,  the  effect  of  bringing  the  sympathy  of  the  labourers 
“  to  the  Land  League,  more  than  all  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Parnell  or  Michael  Davitt  ever 
“  made.  Poor  fellows,  they  have  not  the  intelligence  or  patience  to  see  the  future.  I 
“  v-ould  be  very  glad  that  something  would  be  done  for  them  that  we  may  be  at  all 
“  events  one  united  people.  Once  they  find  they  are  recognised  by  the  ‘  Executive  ’  it 
“  will  do  them.  There  is  also  a  smith  in  the  parish  who  has  refused  to  work  for  a 
“  boycotted  land-grabbing  farmer.  He  was  a  large  customer  of  his,  and  the  poor  man  has 
“  a  large  family.  We  would  like  that  he  also  got  something  if  possible.  Truly  yours. 
“  John  Murphy.  J.  P.  Quinn,  Esq.,  Dublin.”  Just  look  at  the  red  ink  note?—!  have 
not  the  original  letter  before  me,  I  recollect  the  letter  well. 

47.841.  “As  the  branch  advised,  we  give  5/.,  but  cannot  as  yet  take  strikes  into 
consideration.  We  also  give  3/.,  to  the  smith”? — One  moment  please,  1  think  I  have 
got  this  letter — it  is  out  of  order,  John  Murphy,  October  4th,  1881. 

47.842.  That  is  it? — Yes,  I  have  it. 

47.843.  Is  that  in  Ferguson’s  handwriting? — Yes. 

47.844.  What  League  is  that  from  ? — I  read  it  to  be  Toames,  Macroom. 

{The  President.)  Something  is  added  on  my  copy,  “  Wexford” — that  may  be  a  clue. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  suggested  it  means  Clare,  my  Lord. 

{The  Witness.)  It  is  near  Macroon,  but  I  do  not  know  if  Macroom  is  in  Clare. 

47.845.  The  Attorney -General.)  Will  you  produce  a  letter  from  Murtaedi  to  J.  P.  Quinn 
of  6th  October  1881  ?— I  have  it. 

47.846.  “From  Lordship,  Dundalk. — Sir,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  use  your 

influence  with  the  executive  of  the  Land  League  to  obtain  for  us  a  grant  in  order 
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“  that  we  may  pay  some  wages  to  the  labourers  who  have  left  the  employment  of  a 
«  boycotted  landlord  named  Edward  Tipping,  of  Bulurgan  Park,  Dundalk.  This  man 
“  served  his  tenants  with  writs,  and  thereupon  the  labourers  left  his  employment. 

“  They  are  now  four  weeks  out  of  work  and  have  not  received  a  penny  from  any  source, 

“  the  consequence  being-  that  they  are  on  the  verge  of  extreme  want,  and  threaten  an 
“  immediate  return  unless  they  receive  some  payment.  This  branch  is  very  poor,  we 
«  bave  not  a  farthing  on  hands,  and  unless  you  do  something  for  us,  how  are  we  to 
«  bold  up  our  heads  at  all  ?  These  unfortunate  fellows  are  being  subjected  to  great 
“  annoyance  from  bailiffs  and  all  that  crew.  ‘  There’s  your  Land  League  for  you, 

“  say  they  ;  ‘  return  to  your  work  and  do  not  be  fools,  &c.,  &c.  The  labourers  who 
left  number  about  14 ;  about  eight  of  them  have  been  receiving  9s.  a  week,  one  14s.,  I 
“  think  and  the  rest  4s.  or  5s.  Tipping  has  11  men  from  the  Orange  Emergency 
Association  working  in  their  place.  Our  secretary,  Mr.  McDonald  brought  the 
“  matter  before  your  committee,  and  a  grant  was  promised.  I  would  reel  obliged 
“  indeed  if  you  would  bring  the  matter  before  the  executive,  but  above  all  an 
“  immediate  reply,  for  really  they  are  in  want  I  remain  sir,  yours  very  truly 
“  Francis  P.  Murtagh,  C.C.,  President  of  Lordship  Branch,  I.  N.  L.  L.  Then  the  first 
endorsement  is  “In  reply  to  yours  of  date  I  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  next 
«  meeting  of  the  executive,  and  it  shall  receive  prompt  attention  6/10/81.  Return, 

«  Burton  ”  Then  in  red  ink  “  201  for  the  14 ;  but  men  must  be  told  to  look  for 
work  as  League  cannot  undertake  to  support  them.  J.  F.  12/10,81.  The  next 
one  my  Lords,  of  course,  is  evidence,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  read  it.  This  is  in  already  (page  3034).  William  Donss  to  Patrick 
Hi  e-gins  “  The  League  will  contribute  1/.  towards  the  expenses  m  the  case  to  which 
v.  lou  refer.  Your  caution  to  the  tenants  to  keep  away  from  the  law  courts  until  we 
«.  gee  the  result  of  the  test  cases  is  quite  right.  Yours  faithfully,  William  Donss. 
Under  your  Lordships’  ruling  at  present  I  cannot  read  from  page  24  because  1  have 
not  got  evidence  of  the  position  of  the  man.  Just  look,  now,  at  the  letter  of  the 
13th  October  1881  ?— You  must  tell  me  the  writer,  please.  . 

47  847.  The  writer  is  Harold  Rylet  to  Mr.  0  Connor  .  -That  one,  I  think,  is  in 

already,  it  bore  Mr.  O’Connor’s  initials,  I  think. 

47  848.  Is  that  in  ?— No,  it  is  not,  you  are  quite  right.  . 

47  849  Just  look  at  the  endorsement — Harrison,  there — do  you  know  who  that  is  . 

It  is  Harrison,  the  Land  League  clerk,  whose  receipt  was  put  in ;  his  handwriting  was 

proved  the  other  day.  .  , 

47  850  Harold  Rylet  to  Mr.  O’Connor, — “  My  dear  Mr.  0  Connor,  you  asked  me 

“  to ’report  to  the  office  as  to  the  district  with  which  I  have  been  concerned  .  I  am 
“  glad  to  say  that  upon  the  whole  the  condition  of  Ulster  is  satisfactory.  1  here  are 
<<  in  this  province  social  influences,  religious  influences  more  varied  than  m  any  other, 
«  and  in  many  parts  of  the  province  it  requires  therefore  considerable  courage  to  be  a 
ft  Land  Leaguer.  Iu  these  weaker  districts,  nevertheless,  there  is  great  sympathy  with 
«  the  movement,  and  I  am  convinced  that  much  good  work  might  be  done 
“  amongst  the  people  by  men— organisers— really  in  earnest,  and  at  the  same  time 
“  decent  and  respectable.”  I  think  the  only  other  part  of  importance,  unless  Sir 
Charles  Russell  wishes  it  read,  is  the  last  paragraph  :  “  Generally,  I  may  add,  this 
“  latter  position  is  that  which  I  was  asked  to  occupy  by  the  executive  when  Mr.  Kettle 
“  was  organiser-in-chief,  and  so  far  I  have  tried  to  do  the  work  as  well  as  I  could  and 
“  shall  be  quite  content  to  go  on  doing  it.”  Then  on  the  14th  October  1881,  fiom 
James  Sheehan,  honorary  secretary  Castlemaine  Land  League  ?— One  moment,  1  have 
not  found  that ;  it  is  attached  to  another.  I  think  this  one  must  be  m.  , 

47  851.  “  I  enclose  you  for  the  second  time  a  form  filled  up  for  Cournane  s  expenses. 
This  claim  is  bandied  about  this  long  time  past,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  your  way  to 
decide  it  soon.  With  regard  to  Healy’s  case,  it  is  this:  He  was  a  servant  of 
Mr.  Rae’s,  a  landlord,  and  was  required  by  him  to  work  on  the  farm  of  an  unjustly 
evicted  tenant.  Healy  refused  his  landlord  master  and  was  then  immediately 
dismissed.  He  has  got  hardly  any  work  since,  as  this  is  a  poor  and  very  populous 
district,  with  more  looking  for  work  than  can  find  it.  The  population  of  this  place  is 
over  2,500,  and  the  valuation  only  2,000/.  Surely  this  is  a  case  for  a  donation. 
We  want  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  when  there  are  poor 
people  to  be  dealt  with  I  think  it  is  right  to  recompense  spirited  action  that  has 
deprived  the  doer  of  it  of  his  only  support.  There  are  three  other  applications 
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somewhat  like  Healy  s.  They  are  those  of  men  for  years  in  the  employment  of  the 
Kae  family,  but  were  turned  out  of  employment  for  refusing  to  work  on  farms  of 
evicted  tenants.  One  of  the  applicants  has  worked  with  Mr.  Rae  and  his  family  45 
years,  his  son  also  is  another,  and  the  third  James  Foley  is  out  of  work  since  he  left  off 
this  Langford  Rae’s  employment.  I  wish  earnestly  to  impress  on  the  executive 
the  great  impulse  it  would  give  to  this  branch  by  helping  those  who  have  certainlv 
suffered  in  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  Land  League.  We  are,  as  I  told  you 
lately,  m  the  middle  of  a  fight  with  this  broken-down  needy  landlord,  and  with  the 
support  of  the  central  body  we  will  bring  him  on  his  knees.  We  have  had  our 
subscriptions  paid  in  for  the  most  part  last  Sunday,  and  our  committee,  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  labouring  class  on  it,  elected  at  public  meeting.  This  second  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  central  hody  I  will  forward  in  a  few  days.  Hoping  you  will  for  the 
sake  of  the  cause,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  those  poor  fellows,  send  soon  a  favouable 
answer,  I  am,  gentlemen,  faithfully  yours,  James  Sheehan,  R.  C.  0.,  Hon.  Sec. 

aW  T1  Wlsb  t0  exP1,am  ™  wbat  1  meant  by  saying  ‘  for  the  most  part  iast  Sunday.’ 
lno  da; ^  was  veT7  wet  and  stormy,  and  of  course  there  were  some  who  could  not  come 
the  distance  (five  or  six  miles)  to  our  meeting.  Of  the  absentees,  some  have  come  with 
their  subscriptions  already,  and  the  others  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  in  with  theirs  in  a 

few  days.  James  Sheehan,  R.  0.  C.,  Hon.  Sec.”  ?— That  is  attached  to  one  of  the 
former  claims  which  have  been  put  in. 

47.852.  Now  the  next  is  the  15th  October  1881,  from  Mr.  John  Collins,  and  I  think 
it  is  to  Arthur  0  Connor? — It  is  put  in. 

47.853.  I  need  not  read  that  again.  The  next,  my  Lords,  is  already  in  at  2036. 
f  think  your  Lordship  will  find,  as  we  go  through  some,  we  put  in  before  all  of  those 
we  could  prove  the  handwriting ;  but  any  we  were  not  able  to  prove  the  handwriting 
of  we  were  obliged  to  postpone.  Then  the  16th  October  1881,  E.  Gallagher  that  on 

}r°iUr  A°™sllip  8  rulm°  1  cannofc  Put  m  at  present.  Then  the  17th  October  1881  from 
John  M  Crosson  to  Arthur  O’Connor  ? — That  is  in. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell .)  I  do  not  recollect  that  being  read. 

47.854.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Is  it  not  attached  to  a  former  one  ? _ No. 

474f\  y,he  17th  °°tobe7r_ 1881  note  is,  it  is  put  in— no,  I  am  wrong,  here  it 

L I  he  letter  ivas  produced .] 

47,856.  [The  Attorney- General.) 

‘‘Main,  Strabane,  17th  October  1881.  Arthur  O’Connor,  Esq  MP _ De-ir 

Sir  1  see  by  this  day’s  ‘  Freeman  ’  that  any  communication  addressed  to  you  will 
likely  be  attended  to :  a  word  of  encouragement  from  you  or  any  of  the  leaders 
would  be  very  useful  here  at  the  present  time.  Immediately  after  the  convention 
I  set  myself  earnestly  to  work  to  reorganise  this  branch,  which  had  nearly  died  out 
1  T0W  a  branch  of  the  Land  Leagueand  Labour  and  Industrial  Union  number¬ 
ing  400  members,  and  have  near  15/.  collected.  I  am  trying  to  appoint  canvassing 
committees  in  all  the  surrounding  villages  m  union  with  this  branch*  and  was  succeed’ 
mg  splendidly  till  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Parnell  ;  whilst  it  exasperated  the  populahon 
semod  to  weaken  their  confidence  m  the  future  of  the  League.  The  working  men 
would  join,  if  only  as  a  protest  against  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  Government 
But  the  farmers  are  more  cautious,  and  seem  inclined  to  ask,  What  can  the  League 
do  for  us  now  ?  Still  I  believe  there  was  never  such  an  opportunity  before  for 
extending  the  organisation  here.  I  have  been  asked  to  three  different  places  on 
Sunday  to  appoint  canvassers  and  start  work.  I  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Donnee-an 
organiser  for  Tyrone,  and  received  the  enclosed  telegram.  I  know  a  few  fines 
trom  you,  giving  encouragement,  would  have  a  magic  effect  if  read  at  the 
meetings  I  have  to  attend,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  now  that  the  workiim 
classes  is  stmred  up  that  we  can  do  some  good  here  yet.  Your  obedient  servanf 
John  McOrosson,  delegate.  ’ 

“  P.S.— As  soon  as  you  have  arrangements  mado,  wo  will  forward  fW 
s““oo?T^e“°Dey-  AddreSS-Joh“  McC— •  Main  .Street 
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Then  in  pencil  writing : —  . 

“  Write  1  forward  letter  and  telegram  to  Harrison,  asking  him  to  deal 

W  ^  2  Write  Mr.  McCrosson,  acknowledging  his  letter,  and  saying  that  executive 
are  grateful  to  learn  the  healthy  spirit  evoked  in  his  district  by  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  Government.  The  increase  in  numbers  is  satisfactory,  and  the 
executive  trust  the  local  branch  will  continue  firm  and  active.  If  the  executive 
is  suppressed,  the  work  of  the  League  will  go  on,  for  though  the  organisations 
may  be  described,  and  names  prescribed,  the  thing,  the  cause,  and  the  people  are 

indestructible.” 

On  your  Lordship’s  ruling  I  must  pass  one  or  two  at  present.  Baltinglass,  October  19th, 
1331  ? — That  is  to  Harrison. — I  think  it  is,  and  it  is  in,  I  think. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  at  page  2074.  . 

47,857.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Then  I  need  not  read  it  again.  1 
receipt,  my  Lords,  which  comes  from  Mr.  Martin  Kinsella,  treasurer, 
randum  we  have  had  already  in  this  case. 

“  Mr.  Phillips,  Gorey,  county  Wexford,  received  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League,  the  sum  of  4/.  in  full  discharge  of  Grant  Order, 
John  Sutton,  Martin  Kinsella,  treasurer.” 


come 
It  is 


now  to  a 
a  memo- 


That  is  in? — Which  is  that  ?  „  ,  1QQ,  mr 

47.858.  The  receipt  of  Mr.  Martin  Kinsella,  the  15th  of  October  1881.  Then 

19th  October  1881,  John  Clare,  Catholic  curate  to  Mr.  Dorris— have  you  got  that . 

47.859.  “The  Cottage,  Cappawhite,  co.  Tipperary,  19th  October  1881.  — Dear 
Mr  Dorris. — I  now  forward  form  filled  up  and  hope  I  will  not  again  trouble  you 
as  I  am  determined  after  this  that  no  member  of  the  branch  here  shall  expect 
any  cost  for  any  law  purposes.  But  as  the  League  promised  to  derfay  all  costs 
in  this  case,  though  unfortunately  the  letter  promising  such  is  lost,  1  am 
particularly  anxious  to  have  this  matter  settled.  In  truth,  these  are  terrible 
times,  but  will  soon  bring  a  happy  issue  to  long-struggling  Ireland  We  are  to 
have  the  sheriff  here  to-morrow  evicting  for  Mr.  Dowling,  Rathgar,  I  believe  five 
families  who  are  prepared  not  to  be  returned,  even  as  care-takers.  lo-day  over 
300  men  are  digging  out  and  carrying  off  all  the  potatoes  belonging  to  these 
families,  even  under  the  eyes  of  the  emergency  men  and  police  who  are  holding 
possession  of  a  fine  house  from  which  a  family  named  Ryan  was  evicted  by  the 
same  Mr.  Dowling  a  month  hence.  On  yesterday,  at  a  preliminary  meeting  m 
Thurles,  where  P.,  with  two  delegates  from  the  branch,  were,  we  unanimously 
resolved  that  at  the  county  convention  to  be  held  m  Thurles  next  Thursday,  a 
resolution  should  be  adopted  of  paying  no  rent  as  long  as  our  chief  and  his  noble 

colleagues  shall  be  kept  in  prison. 

b  “I  am,  dear  Mr.  Dorns, 

“  To  Mr.  Dorris,  “  Faithfully  yours 

“  The  National  Land  League  Offices,  J°HN  "•  ALAR  >  •  • 

“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 

I  am  not  sure  the  name  is  Clare.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  decipher  it,  but  I  think 
it  is. 

47.860.  Then  the  19th  of  October  1881,  Francis  Little,  that  is  in  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  it  is  page  2073.  ,  j  ~  ,  1QQ1  1n7 

{The  President.)  What  is  there  at  the  bottom  of  that,  the  19th  October  1881  10/. 

&01(The  *  Attorney -General.))  Cash  I  am  told  it  is.  Do  you  know  “  as  asked,  or  in  cash.” 

( The  Witness.)  The  19th  of  October  1881.  .  .  .  .  , 

47.861.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord  asks  what  is  after  10/.,  it  is  initialled 

“  J.  H.”  Perhaps  you  have  not  got  the  right  one.  It  is  from  Francis  Little  .  1  ave 

not  the  right  one,  it  is  in. 
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( The  President.)  It  is  either  “  in  cash”  or  “as  asked.” 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Or  “a  cheque.”  It  is  an  indication  of  how  it  was  paid, 
obviously. 

(The  President.)  It  is  not  worth  while  waiting  about  it. 

47.862.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Now,  the  20th  of  October,  1881.  John  Murtasrh  to 

William  Dorris : 

“  Woodfield,  Kilkenny,  co.  Mayo.  Oct.  20th,  1881.  Wm.  Dorris,  Esq., 
39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin.  Kyle  v.  Brennan  and  Murtagh.  Dear  Sir, 
I  handed  you  the  writs  on  the  above  case,  when  up  at  the  convention,  and  the 
tenants  were  guided  by  your  advice  on  the  matter.  You  told  me  the  League 
would  buy  in  the  cattle  or  crops  for  the  tenants  if  seized,  but  that  the  land  should 
be  let  go  to  the  landlord.  Now,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  Brennan’s  cow  and 
donkey  was  seized  on  yesterday  under  said  writs,  and  are  now  in  the  pound,  and 
will  be  sold  at  Kiltimagh  in  a  few  days’  time,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  keep  the  promise  you  have  made  in  giving  the  aid  we  require  for  these  tenants. 
I  will  be  anxiously  awaiting  your  reply  on  Saturday  morning,  and  trust  you  will 
not  fail  in  giving  the  necessary  aid.  All  the  tenants  require  is,  the  costs  attending 
the  suit,  as  it  is  with  these  conditions  they  allowed  proceedings  to  go  on.’' 

The  “  y  ”  is  left  out  in  “  the.” 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  “  As  it  is  with  these  conditions  they  allowed  the  proceedings 
to  go  on  ?  ”  ° 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  must  be  either  “  the  tenants”  or  “  they.” 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  “All  the  tenants  require  is  the  costs  attending  the  suit”  it 
must  be,  as  it  is  with  these  conditions  they  allowed  the  proceedings  to  go  on. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  “  They  allowed” — clearly  it  is  “  they.”° 

They  allowed  proceedings  to  go  on.  I  will  expect  that,  unless  you  can 
send  some  representative  down,  that  you  wiil  let  me  have  a  cheque  for  to  defray 
expense,  and  I  will  engage  to  have  same  restored  to  you  soon  ;  but  if  the  League 
fails  in  coming  to  the  rescue  of  these  people  now  1  fear  it  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  injuring  the  cause  down  here.  The  late  arrests  has  done  nothing  towards 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  people,  but  I  promise  that  if  the  League  stand  by  the 
people,  the  people  are  determined  to  stand  by  the  League.  I  again  implore  you 
not  to  leave  us  without  the  means  of  extricating  these  tenants’  cattle.  We  only 
require  the  money  as  a  loan,  as  we  will  be  soon  making  our  annual  collection,  and 
will  be  able  to  send  something  worth  while  to  the  funds  of  the  League. 

“  I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

“  Jno.  Murtagh.” 

Then  written  on  the  top  in  pencil  : — 

“  Send  51.  on  account,  and  say  cannot  judge  from  letter  how  much  may  be 
required  ;  but  to  send  detailed  account  when  sale,  &c.,  complete.” 

47.863.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  that  is? — The  same  handwriting  as  many 
of  the  endorsements  on  the  other  letters. 

47.864.  You  do  not  mean  John  Ferguson  ? — No.  It  is  not  his,  that  is  written  in 
pencil — tbe  Land  League  clerk’s. 

47.865.  The  next,  I  think,  does  not  come  within  the  ruling.  Now,  the  20th  of 
October  1881,  John  Collins  to  Arthur  O’Connor  ? — That  is  in. 

(The  Secretary.)  Yes,  I  know  that  is  in.  I  am  sure  it  is.  You  will  probably  find  it 
at  2035.  r  ^ 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  the  next  is  21st  October. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Is  not  there  a  note  upon  that  in  pencil  ? 

47.866.  (The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  in  already.  I  have  not  read  any  part  of  it, 
but  I  will,  if  you  wish  21st  October  1881,  Martin  Mellett  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Land  League  ? — That  is  in. 

47,807.  Then  21st  October  1887,  from  Thomas  Johnson — that  must  bo  a  mistake 
for  1881,  that  is  not  in,  I  think,  at  present.  “  Kathduff,  Killan,  Enniscorthy  ”? — 
I  have  it. 

A  55G96. — ”v.  51.  11 
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47,868.  This  is  it — 

“  Ratliduff,  Killan,  Enniscorthy, 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  October  21st,  1881. 

“  I  am  requested  by  the  committee  of  the  Rathmore  branch  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League  to  apply  to  the  Central  League  for  a  council  to  defend  the 
case  at  New  Ross  quarter  session  on  behalf  of  the  men  served  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  ejectment  which  were  served  on  them  this  day  by  the  landlord  himself, 
and  150  of  the  constabulary  to  protect  him.  The  tenant  defeated  him  on  one 
occasion,  and  will  try  him  again.  The  landlord,  Mr.  Richards,  of  Grange,  one  of 
the  greatest  Gladstonians  in  the  county  Wexford,  and  most  tyrannical  landlords, 
bringing  this  force  of  police  through”  a  peaceful  country  where  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  necessity  for  one  of  them.  Breen’s  men  are  determined  good  Leaguers 
and  able  to  pay  their  rent  at  any  time,  but  will  allow  themselves  to  be  put  out 
sooner  than  surrender.  I  await  your  reply  as  soon  as  convenient. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  James  Johnson, 

“  sec.  to  Rathmore  Branch, 

“  T  N  L  T i  Wexford.” 


47.869.  Any  endorsement  upon  that  ? — Yes,  23/10/81. 

47.870.  That  is  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it?— That  is  all. 

47.871.  ( Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Does  Breen’s  begin  with  a  capital  letter? — Ye3. 

47.872.  It  is  a  person’s  name  ? — Yes.  . 

47.873.  (The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  the  next  is  not  unimportant.  I  he  21at 

October  1881,  from  Moye  Hotel,  Holyhead.  It  is  Redington  to  Dr.  J.  Kenny  ?— That 
is  in,  I  think - it  is  attached  to  another. 

47.874.  “  Having  left  the  Railway  Hotel,  as  there  is  no  use  in  wasting  money  and  it 
is  so' much  nearer  P.  0.”  ? — I  do  not  think  I  am  reading  the  same  then. 

47.875.  It  is  from  Moye  Hotel,  Holyhead,  21st  October? — That  one  I  am  morally 

certain  is  in. 

47.876.  I  can  pass  it  at  present  ? — It  is  only  important  except  for  another  name. 

47.877.  Now  this  one,  if  you  please.  John  Collins,  22nd  October  1881  ? 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  I  have  no  objection  to  your  reading  that. 

47.878.  (The  Attorney- General.)  John  Collins,  hon.  secretary,  Irish  National  League, 
Ballydehob  ? — That  is  one  which  was  put  in  at  the  time  of  the  Ballydehob  case 

Inspector  Rayse’s  evidence.  _ 

a_7  Q7Q  “  Land  League  Rooms, 

’  '  “Ballydehob, 

“  OOnrl  Onf 


“  Gentlemen,  _ 

“  Whereas  the  legal  costs  in  the  case  of  the  Lenicon  Estate  tenants  Win.  James, 
John  and  Edward  Rayencraft,  together  with  Thomas  Aldridge,  is  still  unsettled 
or  not  considered  by  you.  ’Tis  hard  for  us  here  in  Ballydehob  to  stand  the 
attacks  of  those  parties  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  sold  out  on  consideration 
of  being  paid  their  costs,  while  those  matters  are  franked  elsewhere ;  there  has 
been  a  circular  form  filled  up  and  sent  ud  to  you,  relative  to  those  cases  which 
the  hon.  member  Mr.  S.  C.  Parnell  said  that  they  had  every  right  to  be  paid 
up  under  the  circumstances  of  how  those  men  held  out  so  staunch  to  the  cause. 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“John  Collins, 

“  Secretary,  L.  L.,  Ballydehob. 

“PS — At  the  last  demonstration  in  the  city  of  Cork,  as  H.  P.  Mahony, 
ex-suspect  of  Ballydehob,  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell,  he  said  to  him 
that  he’d  see  about  the  matter  I  refer  to  as  those  parties  are  Protestamts  and 
are  very  numerous  in  this  locality.  Unless  those  costs  are  paid  it  will  cause 
lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  the  whole  of  those  parties. 

Is  it  on  the  same  paper — the  Balligmarry  or  Bally  glass?  Tell  me  who  the 
writer  is. 

47.880.  John  Collins  ? — That  is. 

47.881.  Have  you  got  it? — John  Collins  is  in. 
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( The  Secretary.)  No,  it  is  not. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  The  question  is,  whether  ivhat  is  printed  on  the  copv  is  on 
the  same  paper.  1  J 

47.882.  (The  Secretary.)  Yes,  that  is  so,  1449  you  will  find  it.  It  is  in  the  evidence  of 

Rayse  ?  There  are  two  copies — one  is  attached  to  the  other.  They  got  printed  on 
the  same  paper  in  consequence.  G  1 

47.883.  The  other  one  does  not  seem  to  have  been  put  in  at  the  same  time  Have 
you  got  William  Gamara,  23rd  October  1881  ?— It  is  a  mistake  in  the  name 

47.884.  It  is  Macnammarra,  I  expect  ? — Yes,  it  is— I  have  it 

47.885. 


jjdiry  gndob, 

,,  „  ,  £  ,  T,TT  T  ^  “  October  23rd  1881. 

“  To  the  Secretary  of  the  I.N.L.L.,  Dublin. 

“  Sir, 

.  “In  receipt  °f , yours  containing  cheque  of  legal  costs,  amount  17 1.  Is.  2 cl.  I 
write  stating  that  a  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  Doora  League  is  to  be  called 
to  consider  how  to  act  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  this  money,  as  there  are 
objectionable  points  to  be  proved  against  two  of  those  tenants. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Wm.  McNamara, 

“  Hon.  Sec.,  Doora, 

“N.  Land  League. 

“  P-S.— When  this  case  of  these  two  tenants,  namely,  Clancey  and  Minohan 
is  considered,  I  will  send  you  the  accompanying  receipt  duly  signed  and 
stamped. 

“  W.  M.,  H.  S.,  Doora,  N.  L.  L.” 


The  next  is  not  evidence  at  present.  Then  the  24th  October,  from  W.  Reilly 

iuam,  Irish  ISationai  Land  League.  I  think  that  is  not  in  yet? _ No  I  have 

got  it.  J  ’ 


o  “  I.  N.  L.  League, 

<\T  .  .  “Tuam,  October  24,  1881. 

1  have  to  inform  you  that  our  committee  have  been  disappointed  at  the 
construction  put  upon  the  case  of  Cosgrove  by  your  executive. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  show  plainly  that  the  case  is  one  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  Cosgrove  would  have  made  a  settlement  with  his  landlord  were  it  not 
that  he  relied  on  the  promises  of  the  League.  His  son-in-law  took  advantage  of 
the  times  and  bought  up  his  stock  and  crops  which  realised  considerably  more 
than  the  claim  against  him.  He  is  now  destitute,  and  I  am  directed  to  submit  this 
and  hope  you  will  reconsider  it. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Wm.  Reilly,  Secretary.” 


Then  the  next  is  John  Murtagh,  24th  October  1881. 

Woodville,  Kilkelly,  co.  Mayo. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  same. 

47.886.  (1  he  Attorney- General.)  Look  at  the  contents  and  you  will  find  it  is 
admissible  t — It  is  the  same  man  as  wrote  to  Mr.  Dorris. 

47.887.  “  Yours  of  tho  21st.” 

Cl\arles  Russel1-)  Is  that  “  Phillips  the  name  at  the  top?— It  is 

(  7  he  Attorney-General) : —  r 

S,n\y°urs  of  the  2lst  to  hand  replying  to  my  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Dorris 
on  the  9th  instant,  relative  to  cases  of  importance  which  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
this  branch.  lou  have  sent  me  a  cheque  for  5/.,  but  of  course  you  must  be  fully 
aware  that  the  cheque  is  only  so  much  waste  paper,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been 
signed  by  Mr.  Kenny  or  some  other  person.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  let  us  have 
a  cheque  by  return  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  cash  for  it.  You  say  you  could 
not  gather  from  my  letter  how  much  money  we  wanted.  Well,  my  friend  1 
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cannot  exactly  tell  what  may  be  required.  There  are  two  cases  of  writs  for  rent 
and  a  seizure  had  been  made  on  the  19th,  a  cow  and  donkey  being  taken  ;  they 
were  put  up  for  sale  on  23rd  and  no  bid  for  them,  they  are  to  be  put  up  again 
to-day,  and  I  presume  the  tenant  will  instruct  some  friend  to  offer  11.  for  cow  and 
5s.  for  donkey.  I  would  be  very  anxious  that  the  cases  now  would  be  well 
watched  for  the  tenants,  for  if  they  are  neglected  just  now,  it  will  tend  greatly 
towards  breaking  their  determined  spirit.  As  I  cannot  say  how  much  money  may 
be  required  in  these  two  cases,  perhaps  you  would  be  able  to  send  us  10Z.,  and  I 
shall  see  that  not  one  farthing  will  be  paid  out  of  it  but  what  is  right,  and  you 
may  rely  on  the  residue  being  returned  to  you.  I  presume  we  will  be  able  to  send 
about  40 1.  to  the  League  before  the  first  week  in  January,  as  our  annual  subscription 
will  soon  commence. 

“  Hoping  you  will  be  able  to  favour  us  with  the  foregoing. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  Jno.  Murtagh.” 


The  next  is  the  25th  October  from  Constance  O’Brien. 


( The  Secretary.)  That  is  in  at  2050. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  “  The  25th  October  1881.”  It  is 

“  Glin  Committee  Rooms, 

“  October  25th,  1881. 

“  The  Hon.  Sec. 

Sir 

“  Six  days  prior  to  receipt  of  manifesto  from  you  for  prevention  of  payments 
of  rents,  we  held  a  special  meeting,  as  the  agent  to  the  Knight  of  Glin  notified  he 
would  attend  at  the  rent  office  for  collection  of  rents  (11th  October).  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  tenants  of  each  townland  on  the  property  were 
mutually  to  pay  their  rents  by  being  allowed  25  per  cent.,  if  so  understood,  oi 
Griffiths’  valuation,  if  understood,  also  it  should  be  accepted  from  all  m  each 
townland  or  none  to  pay.  One  tenant,  a  prominent  member  of  our  committee, 
went  into  the  office  and  paid  his  rent,  the  rent  being  under  the  valuation. 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  (who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  at  present  imprisoned)  on  a 
former  occasion  that  he  visited  our  rooms,  said  to  this  party  that  he  was  justified 
in  paying  his  rent  (as  being  under  the  valuation)  ;  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
committee  for  consideration.  After  hearing,  they  seemed  inclined  to  bung  lm 
under  censure.  He  wished  to  lay  the  case  before  the  central  executive  and  have 
their  opinion.  He  is  a  member  from  our  first  formation,  and  our  duly  elected 
chairman  since  our  reformation.  I  have  to  add  that  he  and  three  other  membeis 
were  all  of  our  first  committee  that  stood  the  ground  when  the  Coercion  Bill 
passed,  and  was  a  most  active  member  in  the  formation  of  our  present 
committee.  He  and  another  tenant  hold  under  one  lease;  they  are  the  only  two 
in  this  property  holding  under  Griffiths’  valuation  ;  their  yearly  rent  is  40 l.  lUs. 

Valuation,  53 1.  ,  . 

“  Now,  sir,  as  this  man  is  anxious  for  a  reply,  I  trust  that  you  will  send  it 

on  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  oblige, 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  C.  O’Brien, 

“  Hon.  Sec. 

“  p.S. — Please  send  this  letter  marked  read,  with  your  reply,  that  I  may  pro¬ 
duce  it  at  our  meeting.  t<  p  „ 


(The  Secretary.)  The  reference  to  Mellett’s  letter  that  you  asked  for  some  time  ago, 
I  have  got.  It  is  at  page  2051. 
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( The  Attorney- General.) : — 

“  Killan  Lippal, 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  Galway,  Oct.  21,  >81. 

I  enclose  the  solicitor’s  letter  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  fee  required 
for  defending  the  persons  from  this  locality  who  are  prosecuted  for  assaulting  the 
police  and  process  server.  I  enclose  also  your  letter  in  reference  to  same.  There 
are  other  incidental  expenses,  which  the  poor  defendants  can  hardly  afford  to  pay 

If  you  could  help  them  it  would  be  much  required.  Kindly  send  at  any  rate 
4 1.  4s.  solicitor  s  fee.  J 

“  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Martin  Mellet, 

t*  n  a 

“  The  Secretary, 

“  K.  Land  League.” 


47  889  There  is  another  letter  of  the  26th  October  1881,  but  that  does  not  carry  it 
any  further.  I  do  not  think  the  other  letters  I  need  read  at  present.  I  think  the  31st 
October  1881  is  the  next  William  O'Shea  to  Mr.  P.  0.  McGough,  from  Castletown, 
Bere.  Do  you  produce  that,  Mr.  Soames ? — I  think  I  have  it  [letter produced]. 


“  Sir, 


Lastletown,  Bere, 

“  31st  Octr.  1881. 


“  .Tiie.  enclosed  return  and  vouchers  previously  forwarded  to  the  Dublin 
executive  have  been  been  returned  to  me  with  the  instructions  written  in  red 
ink  I  he  matter  refers  to  the  prosecution  by  the  police  of  Mrs.  Mary  Murphy 
hotel-keeper,  of  Castletown,  whose  son,  Mr.  G.  F.  Murphy,  is  treasurer  of  our 
branch  Our  executive  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  frivolous  prosecution  and 
opposition  to  renewal  of  license,  as  stated  in  enclosed  return,  was  aimed  more 
against  the  son,  who  was  an  active  member  of  the  League,  than  against  the 
mother,  and  hence  the  application  of  our  branch  to  the  central  executive  for  the 
legal  expenses  The  18/.  is  one  item— simply  the  fee  paid  to  a  Cork  solicitor  for 
supporting  application  for  renewal  of  license,  which  had  been  opposed  by  police 
on  the  plea  that  Mrs  Murphy  had  been  previously  convicted  of  intimidation  i  e 
boomg  at  a  tenant  who  had  paid  his  rent.  The  3/.  9s.  is  the  fee  paid  to  a  local 
solicitor  for  defending  criminal  prosecution  which  arose  out  of  booing  at  said 
tenant,  and  for  supporting  application  for  renewal  of  license.  The  incidental 
expenses,  special  reporter,  telegrams,  &c.,  &c.,  narrowly  escaped  rejection  at  our 
meeting  when  this  matter  was  being  discussed.  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one  and  consequently  returned  as  a  portion  of  expenses.  I  am  now  directed  to 
wi  draw  the  items  comprised  m  the  51.  for  special  reporter,  telegrams,  &c  ,  and 
only  to  submit  the  fees  paid  to  solicitors,  and  to  say  that  the  central  executive 
having  promised  to  pay  legal  expenses  in  this  case,  they  are  bound  in  honour  to 

do  so ;  and  furthermore,  in  order  that  the  esprit  de  corps  mav  not  bo  tarnished  at 

this  critical  juncture. 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

That  is  directed  to  Mr.  McGough.  "  '  °  ^"EA- 

MavoT— h.J th°  l3t  Novembor  188I>  John  Murtagh,  Woodfield,  Kilkelly,  county 
47,892.  It  is  in  already. 

“  Enclosed  please  find  receipt  for  the  51.  sent  mo  in  the  cases  of  Coyle  v 
tenants.  I  regret  you  did  not  send  me  the  10/.  as  requested,  as  the  tenants  are 
not  near  satisfied  when  all  the  cost  is  not  paid  as  we  promised  to  do.  Of  course 
you  must  be  aware  that  there  is  nothing  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  people  up  at 
present  better  than  dealing  with  cases  now  pending.  These  two  cases  are  the  inly 
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pressing  ones  in  our  branch,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  leave  us  helpless  for  the  sake 
of  51.  more.  However,  I  have  only  to  say  that  all  I  can  do  will  be  done  to  have 
things  revived  to  their  former  state. 

“  Please,  if  possible,  let  me  have  other  51.  and  all  the  spare  cost  will  be  returned 
to  the  funds. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  JoilN  Muktagii.” 


Then  there  is  a  receipt  upon  it — 

“  Woodfield,  Kilkelly, 

“Co.  Mavo,  1st  Nov.  1881. 

“  Received  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Phillips  the  sum  of  Five  Pounds  sterling,  being  an 
instalment  of  costs  in  two  cases  of  writs  served  upon  two  tenants  of  Mrs.  Cayles. 
under  which  seizure  was  made  on  the  19th  October. 


Stamp  1J. 
John  Murtagh. 
1/11/81. 


47,893.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  tho  1st  of  November  1881, 
from  Richard  Lalor  to  Dr.  Fowler? — I  have  it. 


[  The  witness  produced  the  following  letter,  which  was  put  in  and  marked  28  : — ] 


“  Tenakill,  Mountiath, 

“  1st  November,  1881. 


“  Gentlemen, 

“  I  have  been  requested  to  communicate  with  you  and  state  that  the  Pallas 
tenants  of  Mr.  ‘William  Clarke,  near  Maryborough,  in  the  Queen’s  County,  are 
about  to  be  sold  out  for  law  costs  which  were  incurred  with  the  approval  of  the 
local  branch,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Central  Executive. 

“  I  believe  Saturday  next,  the  5th  inst.,  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  sale,  and 
if  possible,  it  would  be  well  to  let  them  have  the  amount  in  order  to  avoid  further 
costs.  Of  course  I  write  under  the  impression  that  you  may  be  the  proper  party 
to  apply  to. 

“  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

“  Your  obedient  Servant, 

“  Richard  Lalor. 


“Messrs.  McGough  and  Fowler, 
“  Solicitors, 

“  St.  Ormond  Quay, 

“  Dublin.” 


(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  think  that  is  Mr,  Lalor,  the  Member  of  Parliament. 

47,894,  (The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  highly  probable.  Then  1st  November  1881, 
from  John  Byrne  to  Mr.  McGough  ? — I  have  it. 


[  The  witness  produced  the  folloiving  letter,  which  was  put  in  and  marked  29  : — ] 

“  Arless,  Carlow, 

“  1st  day  of  Nov.  1881 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  In  reply  to  circular  received  from  Mr.  P.  Egan  regarding  sheriff’s  costs, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  costs  in  the  case  of  Florinda  Maria  Hovendon  versus 
three  tenants,  namely,  Patrick  Cahill,  Maria  Brennan,  and  James  Mathall,  remain 
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“  On  the  7th  June  the  Rev.  T.  Phelan,  P.P.,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Cahill,  L.L.B., 
waited  on  the  Central  Executive  as  delegates  from  the  Arless,  Killeen,  and  Bally- 
linan  branch  regarding  the  costs  in  these  cases,  Mr.  Sexton  being  present,  who 
guaranteed  the  payment.  I  enclose  bill  of  costs  of  two  of  the  tenants,  amounting 
to  21 l.  9s.  6d.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Cahill  since  I  received 
circular,  but  will  forward  it  in  a  few  days. 

“  There  were  four  abortive  sales  in  these  cases  the  landlord  backed  up  by 
Lancers,  Scots  Greys,  &c.,  but  eventually  they  had  to  pay,  the  sheriff  selling 
other  valuable  property— not  Miss  Hovendon’s.  Please  return  sheriff’s  bills,  as 
they  are  the  only  receipts  tenants  have  received. 


To  Mr.  P.  C.  M’Gough.” 


“  Sincerely  yours, 

“  John  Byrne. 


Then  the  3rd  November  1881,  C.  Clarke  to  McGough. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  is  in  at  page  2038. 

47,895.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  And  13th  October  1881,  Doriss  to  Clarke.  That  is 
also  in  on  the  same  page,  2038.  There  is  one  from  Robert  O’Brien  ;  will  you  produce 
that  please  ? — There  is  no  Robert  O’Brien,  I  think. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  in  at  page  2039.  Then  on  the  10th  November  1881. 
there  is  a  letter  and  telegram  from  Patrick  Cullen  to  McGough. 


[  The  witness  produced  the  documents ,  which  are  set  out  on  page  2040.] 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  all  the  McGough  documents  are  in. 

(The  Secretary.)  Yes,  at  page  2040. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  one  from  B.  Walsh.  There  is  no  date  to  it. 

\The  document  was  put  in,  and  was  as  folloivs  : — ] 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League 

“  and  Labour  and  Industrial  Union, 

“  To  the  Executive.  “  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

“  Gentlemen,  “  Cork  Branch,  1881. 

“  You  have  statement  of  account  as  furnished.  You  would  much  oblige 
by  having  it  passed  as  we  are  threatened  with  proceedings.  Mr.  Parnell  has 
given  instructions  to  have  the  two  first  items  paid  at  once.  The  other  is 
pressed  for. 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

“  B.  Walsh, 

“  Hon.  Sec.” 


“  The  Irish  National  Land  League 

“  and  Labour  and  Industrial  Union, 

“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 
“  Cork,  October  14th,  1881. 


Parnell  demonstration  %  - 
Cost  of  prisoners  in  county  gaol 
Printing  and  advertisements  - 


£  s.  d. 
61  10  0 
8  2  0 
52  0  0 


£121  12  0 

“  R.  Walsh, 

“  Hon.  Sec.” 

47,896.  That  was  the  bundle  of  letters,  saving  those  few  I  have  not  read,  which  you 
obtained  from  the  witness  you  have  mentioned  when  ho  came  over  to  London,  and 
afterwards  in  Dublin  in  May  1888  ? — It  is  so— some  of  the  letters. 
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47  897.  When  were  you  first  consulted  for  the  “  Times  ”  with  reference  to,  I  will 
call  it,  the  published  letter — the  alleged  letter  of  the  15th  May  1882  ? — Either  in  the 
last  week  of  November  1886,  or  the  first  week  of  December,  1  will  not  be  sure  which. 

47.898.  What  number  of  letters  were  then  produced  to  you  ?  1  am  speaking  of 

Mr.  Parnell’s  first?— I  cannot  tell  you  the  number  from  recollection.  All  the  letters 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  16th  of  June  1882. 

47.899.  That  is  five. 

(Sir-  G.  Bussell.)  Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  to  enumerate  them  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure.  I  think  I  can  do  it  correctly. 
What  Sir  Charles  wishes  you  to  do  is  to  give  me  what  you  mean  by  all. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  the  Attorney- General  to  do  it,  I  do  not 

propose  he  should,  but  I  shall  have  to  do  it.  t 

(The  Witness.)  I  mean  the  letters  which  were  put  in  in  Capt.  O’Sheas  evidence  by 

me  at  the  time.  . 

47.900.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Will  you  hand  them  to  me? — I  have  not  them. 

47*901.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Give  me  the  alleged  Parnell  letter  ?— The  15th  May 

1882  and  9th  January  1882  were  two  of  them. 

47.902.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  you  definitely  give  the  words  at  the  beginning  ?— 

^  ]~)pRr  E. 

47.903. ’  (The  Attorney-General.)  “Dear  E.,  What  are  those  fellows  waiting  for  ?  ” 
There  is  only  one  of  that  date? — It  is  exhibit  No.  7  in  Capt.  O’Shea’s  evidence. 

47.904.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  will  answer  Sir  Charles’s  wish  if  you  give 
the  first  line,  “  What  are  those  fellows  waiting  for  ?  ” 

(The  Witness.)  “  Dear  E.,  What  are  those  fellows  waiting  for  ?  ” 

47.905.  Now  the  next,  please? — 15th  May  1882.. 

47^906.  That  is,  “  I  am  not  surprised  ”  ? — That  is  so. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Is  that  addressed  to  anybody? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  “Dear  Sir,  I  am  not  surprised.”  That  is  the  fac-simile 
letter. 

47.907.  The  next? — Three,  headed  “  Tuesday,”  “  Dear  Sir,  Tell  B.  to  send  full 

particulars,  and  I  see  no  objection.  ,, 

47.908.  ( The  President.)  No  date  ? — No,  they  are  all  headed  “  Tuesday . 

(The  Attorney -General.)  They  are  numbers  8,  9,  and  10  in  Capt.  O’Shea’s  evidence. 

47.909.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  They  are  all  dated  Tuesday  ?— They  are  all  headed 

TU47J)Yo.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  There  are  two  others  which  you  may  as  well  identify 
now, ’which  are  under  date,  if  I  remember  right,  the  16th  of  June  1882,  which  you  did 
not  see  at  that  time? — I  did  not 

47.911.  When  did  you  first  see  those  two  ? — Some  time  subsequently;  1  cannot  tell 

you  the  exact  date.  .  , 

47.912.  About  how  long  ? — Some  time,  if  my  recollection  is  right,  m  the  early  part 

of  the  following  year,  1887. 

(The  President.)  Have  these  letters  been  photographed  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  They  have. 

(The  President.)  Would  it  be  convenient  to  let  me  have  them  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Certainly. 

(The  President.)  Those  of  the  16th  of  June  1882  are  not  here. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No. 

(The  Witness.)  I  have  them  photographed. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  When  do  I  understand  him  to  say  he  received  those  ? 

(The  President.)  Some  time  after. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Which  ?  The  two,  or  the  five  ? 

(Sir  G-  Russell.)  He  said  he  received  the  first  in  November  1886. 

(The  Witness.)  I  did  not  receive  them,  I  saw  them. 

47.913.  (The  Attorney-General.)  My  question  was  when  you  first  saw  them.  You 
said  you  did  not  see  them  then,  but  saw  them  some  time  afterwards  ?  I  did. 

47.914.  I  think  you  added,  you  believed  early  in  1887  \  \es,  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
exact  date. 

47.915.  Who  first  showed  you  the  five  which  you  have  identified  and  produced 
photographs  of? — Mr.  Macdonald  showed  me  ali. 
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47.916.  Only  answer  yes  or  no.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Macdonald  ? 

(The  President.)  Who  is  Mr.  Macdonald? — Mr.  Macdonald  is  the  manager  of  the 

“  Times.” 

47.917.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  You  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  the 
“  Times  ”  ? — I  did. 

47.918.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  On  the  first  or  second  occasion  ? — On  both  occasions. 

47.919.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  come  to  it  later  on.  You  subsequently  learned 
where  the\r  came  from? — Not  till  a  long  time  afterwards  ;  in  fact  I  have  never  really 
been  told  to  this  day.  I  have  found  out. 

47.920.  Now  what  did  you  do  with  those  five  letters  which  were  shown  to  you  by 
Mr.  Macdonald  ? — The  letters  were  subsequently  submitted  to  an  expert. 

47  921.  When  you  say  they  w'ere  submitted  to  an  expert,  how  soon  after  the  last 
week  in  November  or  beginning  of  December  1886.  They  were  submitted  to  the 
expert,  if  my  memory  is  right,  in  the  early  part  of  April  1887. 

47.922.  What  steps,  if  any,  had  you  been  taking  prior  to  their  being  submitted  to 
the  expert  in  reference  to  those  five  letters  ? — Collecting  genuine  specimens  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting. 

47.923.  Did  you  take  all  the  specimens  that  you  could  get,  or  did  you  make  any 
selection  of  them  ? — I  took  every  single  one  that  was  offered  to  me.  1  have  them  all 
here.  I  have  not  taken  out  one. 

47.924.  Those  specimens  of  what  you  believed  to  be  genuine  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Parnell  are  in  the  box.  They  are  there  in  the  box? — Some  are  in  box  A.  and 
some  in  box  B.  Those  which  are  in  box  B.  are  those  which  I  got  subsequently  to  the 
order  in  this  Commission. 

47.925.  You  got  a  number  of  them  before  O'Donnell  v.  Walter? — I  did. 

47.926.  You  got  some  of  them  since? — I  did. 

47.927.  Just  repeat  again  which  were  the  ones  which  you  got  before  the  publication 
of  the  fac-simile  letter.  Which  box  are  they  in,  A.  or  B.  ? — In  A. 

47.928.  I  must  ask  you,  if  you  please,  to  take  those  which  you  believe  to  be  original 
specimens  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting,  and  produce  them  one  by  one  ? — Do  you 
mean  for  me  to  separate  those  that  I  got  at  the  time.  It  will  take  me  some  time  to 
do  it? 

47.929.  I  am  afraid  you  must  do  it.  These  have  been  latterly,  I  think,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

47.930.  ( The  Attorney-General .)  No  list  has  been  able  to  be  made  at  present  in 
detail  ? — I  have  had  them  myself  lately. 

47.931.  To  and  fro.  You  have  had  them  to  look  at,  you  mean,  and  to  show  to 
different  persons  ? — Yes. 

47.932.  Perhaps  you  may  as  well  tell  me  at  once,  what  was  the  name  of  the  expert 
you  consulted  in  the  early  part  of  1887  ? — Mr.  Inglis. 

47.933.  Who  is  Mr.  Inglis  ? — An  expert  in  handwriting. 

47.934.  Did  you  submit  to  him  the  seven  letters,  and  those  that  you  had  obtained, 
which  you  are  now  going  to  refer  to  ?-  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  separate  them  all 
from  the  others. 

47.935.  From  the  later  ones? — No  ;  I  can,  some  of  them. 

47.936.  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  presently  ? — Not  the  whole  of  them.  I  cannot. 
Those  are  some  of  them  (passing  some). 

47.937.  Were  those  obtained  before  the  publication? — They  wrere  ;  but  there  were  a 
great  many  more  than  those,  and  I  may  say  I  had  facilities  of  seeing  others  which 
J  cannot  produce. 

47.938.  Of  course  you  cannot  produce  them  all.  Now,  just  identify  them,  and  give 
them  me  one  by  ono,  please, 

47,938d.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  These  arc  the  A  box  ? — The  first  is  “  j^dmit  the  bearer  to 

the  gallery.” 

47.939.  The  first  is  an  order  to  the  House  of  Commons? — It  is  of  the  17th  of  May. 
There  is  no  year. 

47.940.  The  next  ? — There  is  an  envelopo  addressed  to  Charles  Boss.  There  is  a 
letter  to  him  somewhere,  but  it  has  got  mixed  hero  with  the  others, 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  there  any  date  on  the  envelope  ? 
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47.941.  (The  Attorney- General.)  There  is  no  date  on  the  envelope  at  all ;  it  is  an 
envelope  addressed  to  Charles  Ross  ? — Mr.  Ross  was  the  gallery  reporter  to  the 
“  Times.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  the  name  is  written  in  the  corner  of  the  envelone 
“  Charles  S.  Parnell.” 

47.942.  The  next  please.  (The  witness  produced  two  letters.)  There  are  two  letters, 
one  of  1875,  the  other  1877,  the  inside  being  cut  out,  from  Avondale,  Rothdrum ; 
signed,  yours  truly,  Chas.  S.  Parnell  ?— That  is  the  letter  to  Ross  (producing  same). 

47.943.  Stop  when  you  get  to  those  as  to  which  you  have  any  doubt  whether  you 
had  them  before  or  after  the  publication  of  the  fac-simile  letter  ? — There  are  two  more 
admissions  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

47.944.  12th  June,  and  no  date  on  the  other  one.  (The  documents  were  putin.)  Is 
that  an  envelope  “  With  Mr.  Parnell’s  compliments.  The  Editor  of  the  ‘  Times,’ 
2,  Printing  House  Square,  Blackfriars  ”  ? — Yes,  I  am  morally  certain  of  that  one.  I 
think  I  had  that  (producing  document ),  but  I  am  not  certain. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  another,  my  Lord,  alleged  to  be  entirely  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Parnell,  “Admit  bearer  to  the  Strangers’  Gallerv,  House  of 
Commons,  Charles  S.  Parnell,  15th  July  1880.” 

47.945.  I  will  go  to  the  others  directly ;  but  at  any  rate,  you  know  you  had  those 
before  the  fac-simile  letter  was  published  ? — And  I  know  that  I  had  others. 

47.946.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Can  you  say  those  are  all  you  had  ? — I  could,  by  reference, 
tell  you  every  single  signature  I  saw  previous  to  that  date,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  from 
my  own  recollection. 

47.947.  (The  President.)  What  do  you  mean  by  reference,  because  of  course  it  is 
of  great  importance  we  should  know  what  you  said  ? — By  referring  to  some  of  my 
papers  which  I  have  not  here. 

47.948.  (The  Attorney -General.)  You  will  be  able,  if  necessary,  by  reference  to  speak 
to  every  document  you  saw  ? — I  think  I  can  tell  you  every  document. 

47.949.  (Sir  0.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  want  to  interpose  or  interrupt  my  friend  in  any 
way,  but,  dealing  with  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Soames,  I  wanted  to  know  whether  he 
had  exhausted,  as  far  as  he  can  now  tell  us,  all  that  were  received  by  him  before  the 
publication  ? — No,  I  have  not  exhausted  all. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Will  my  friend  kindly  let  me  complete  the  questions.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  exhaust  it  until  I  have  put  my  own  questions.  Of  course  I  have 
before  me  some  other  matters.  If  my  friend  will  have  a  little  more  patience  he  will 
get  everything. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  was  not  impatient,  but  my  friend  was  going  to  box  B. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  not  going  to  box  B.  at  all.  My 
friend  is  under  a  complete  misapprehension. 

47.950.  (The  President.)  Mr.  Soames  will  give  us  by  reference  as  exact  an  account 
as  he  can  ? — I  will  give  you  the  signatures,  my  Lord,  and  the  dates  of  them. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  give  them  to  your  Lordship 
exactly. 

47.951.  Did  you  also  see  before  the  publication  of  the  fac-simile  letter,  without  any 
reference  to  box  B.  at  all,  certain  other  documents  and  signatures  somewhere  else  ? — 
Yes. 

47.952.  Where  ? — A  number  of  places. 

47.953.  Tell  us  one  at  a  time  ? — My  recollection  is  that  I  saw — I  will  not  be  sure 
whether  it  was  before  or  after,  but  I  can  also  tell  you  that  by  the  list — some  signatures 
to  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Belas,  solicitor,  Dublin. 

47.954.  I  think  that  will  bring  it  to  your  mind.  Do  you  remember  in  April  1887 
going  over  to  Dublin  ? — I  did. 

47.955.  Who  went  with  you  ? — Mr.  Inglis,  the  expert. 

47 .956.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Inglis  see  any  letters  or  any  documents  at  Dublin  ? — I  saw 
some.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Inglis  did  or  not. 

47.957.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Inglis  went  over  to  Dublin  with  you  to  see  ? — 
I  do. 

47 .958.  What  ? — The  Kilmainham  books. 

47.959.  Is  the  Kilmainham  book  here  now  ? — It  is.  (The  book  was  produced.) 
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47.960.  Turn  to  any  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell  which  you  saw  in  the  Kilmainham 
book?— At  that  time  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Parnell’s  signature  in  the  Kilmainham 
books. 

47.961.  Did  you  not  see  the  Kilmainham  books  before  the  publication  of  the  fac¬ 
simile  letter  ? — I  did. 

47.962.  I  do  not  follow  you  when  you  say  “  at  that  time  ”?— There  are  several 
Kilmainham  books. 

47.963.  (The  President.)  What  he  said  was  that  Mr.  Inglis  saw  the  Kilmainham 
books  ? — So  did  I,  my  Lord,  we  both  saw  the  Kilmainham  books. 

47.964.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Will  you  produce  any  Kilmainham  book  that  was 
seen  before  the  publication  of  the  fac-simile  letter  ?  Will  you  turn  to  any  Parnell 
signature  in  this  ?— There  are  no  Parnell  signatures  in  those. 

47.965.  Is  there  no  Parnell  handwriting  in  that  ? — None. 

47.966.  You  went  to  Kilmainham  and  saw  books? — I  saw  them  in  Dublin  Castle. 
I  had  previously  applied  for  permission  to  see  the  books. 

47.967.  They  were  produced  to  you  in  Dublin  Castle  ?— They  were,  by  an  official  in 
Dublin  Castle. 

47.968.  Did  you  see  any  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  a  Kilmainham  book  before  the 
publication  of  the  fac-simile  letter  ? — I  did  not. 

47.969.  Will  you  identify  the  documents  you  say  you  saw  at  Mr.  Belas’.  Were  they 

letters  or  what  ? — They  were  letters.  J 

47.970.  Anything  else  besides  letters  ?— No ;  but  they  were  not  in  box  A.  They 
come  from  the  possession  of  Mr.  Belas,  who  is  a  witness,  and  will  produce  them 

himself. 

47.971.  \ ou  had  seen  those  before  the  publication? — Yes,  to  the  best  of  my 

recollection,  I  had.  J 

47.97 2.  Does  that  exhaust  the  class  of  documents  that  you  had  seen  before  the 
publication  of  the  fac-simile  letter  ?— No. 

47.973.  Say  any  others,  if  you  please  ? — I  had  obtained  specimens  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  may  just  pause  for  a  moment,  if  your  Lordsnip  will  bear 
with  me,  to  put  the  note  correct. 

47.974.  Does  that  exhaust  the  specimens  of  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parnell  you  had 
seen  before  the  publication  of  the  fac-simile  letter  ? — I  say  I  will  answer  that  question 
definitely  when  I  have  referred  to  my  papers.  I  should  prefer  not  to  answer  it 

definitely  now. 

47.975.  Have  you  hero  any  specimens  of  the  Campbell  handwriting  that  you  had 
before  the  publication  of  the  fac-simile  letter  ? — Yes. 

47.976.  Produce  them,  please  ?— Some  of  them  have  been  put  in  and  some  have  not. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  now  to  say  which  particular  letters  I  had.  I  had  a  larae 
number  of  both.  ° 

47.977.  See  if  you  possibly  can  by  the  time  of  the  adjournment  get  the  document  to 
which  you  refer  ? — Here  is  one  at  any  rate  ( producing  document). 

47.978.  (The  President.)  Will  you  be  able  after  the  adjournment? — No  my  Lord  • 
not  until  to-morrow,  I  fear. 


Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


47,9/9.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Before  we  adjourned  I  had  asked  you  to  produce  some 
specimens  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  handwriting  which  you  got  before  the  publication  of  the 
fac-simile  letter,  have  you  any  one  you  can  produce  that  you  are  certain  you  got 
before  that  time  ?—  I  should  prefer,  if  I  may,  to  put  them  all  in  at  the  same  time  I  put 
in  Mr.  Parnell’s  signature.  1 

47.980.  I  must  ask  you  to  produce  some  of  Mr.  Campbell  s  handwriting  to-morrow 
with  reference  to  your  list,  and  to  say  which  you  got  first? — That  is  one  to  the  best 
of  my  belief. 

47.981.  There  are  several  in,  but  there  are  others?— I  ain  not  sure  that  some  of  the 
letters  I  have  already  put  in  are  not  in  his  handwriting. 
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47.982.  This  is  one ;  if  you  have  any  other  produce  it.  Have  you  any  others  to 
produce  of  Campbell’s  at  present  ? — I  have  a  great  number,  but  I  have  a  great  difficulty 
in  separating  and  distinguishing  them  at  present,  those  I  got  before  and  those  I  got 
after. 

47.983.  If  your  Lordship  will  kindly  allow  Mr.  Soames  to  have  them  back  again 
after  the  Court  rises,  that  he  may  arrange  them  ;  but  I  would  rather  have  now  all  you 
have  of  Campbell’s  ? — Yes. 

47.984.  10/3/88  that  is  a  Parnell  signature  as  well.  That  you  say  is  in  Campbell’s 
handwriting — the  body  of  the  letter  l  — Yes. 

47.985.  Any  other? — There  is  another  ( producing  same). 

47.986.  The  date  of  the  one  I  have  just  taken.  The  black-edged  one  is  December  8th, 
1883  ? — There  is  one  of  May  27th,  1881,  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  ( producing  same). 

47.987.  I  have  to  refer  to  this  afterwards.  I  have  got  enough  for  my  purpose.  Now 
I  want  your  attention  please  ? — These  are  not  the  whole. 

47.988.  I  shall  require  the  documents  afterwards? — Here  is  Mr.  Campbell’s  declara¬ 
tion  of  election  expenses  (_ 'producing  same). 

47.989.  What  is  the  date  of  the  last  one,  Mr.  Cunynghame  ? 

( The  Secretary.)  May  27th,  1881. 

47.990.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  Campbell’s  declaration  of  election  expenses  ? 
— Here  is  another  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  ( producing  same). 

47.991.  Many  of  these,  it  is  evident,  are  also  Mr.  Parnell’s  signatures  that  we 
obtained  subsequently  ? — There  is  the  envelope  to  one  of  them. 

47.992.  This  is  8th  January  1884.  Now,  Mr.  Soames  ? — Those  do  not  exhaust  all  I 
have  got. 

47.993.  I  think  that  is  enough  for  my  purpose  ;  you  will  have  to  put  them  all  in 
presently.  When  you  first  saw  the  letter  of  the  15th  May  1882 — the  letter  which  was 
published — did  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  the  body  was  ? — I  did  not. 

47.994.  Had  you  any  information  at  all  as  to  whose  handwriting  the  body  was  in  ? 
—No. 

47.995.  And  had  no  opinion  of  your  own,  one  way  or  the  other,  whose  handwriting 
it  was  in  ?  — I  had  no  means  of  judging  at  the  time. 

47.996.  In  the  course  of  consultation  with  Mr.  Inglis,  were  you  requested  to  obtain 
some  specimens  of  a  certain  handwriting  ? — I  was. 

47.997.  Did  you  know  the  name,  or  only  knew  it  by  similarity  at  that  time  ? — I 
hardly  understand  what  you  are  referring  to. 

47.998.  Say,  in  your  own  way,  how  you  came  to  get,  before  the  fac-simile  letter  was 
published,  specimens  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  handwriting?— From  the  fact  that  I  got 
Mr.  Campbell’s  handwriting,  to  which  Mr.  Parnell’s  signature  was  attached. 

47.999.  And - -  ? — I  was  requested  to  get  some  examples  of  the  body  of  the 

letter. 

48,000.  Of  the  same  handwriting? — Yes. 

48,001.  Therefore,  without  knowing  the  person,  you  were  requested  to  get  some 
examples  of  the  handwriting  m  which  in  the  body  of  the  letter  to  which  Mr.  Parnell’s 
signature  was  attached  ? — Precisely  so. 

°48,002.  Now,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  fac-simile  letter  had  you  formed  an 
opinion  as  to  whose  handwriting  the  body  was  in? — I  had  not,  personally. 

48,003.  Well,  now,  perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  if  you  will  now  enumerate  Parnell 
signatures  that  you  obtained  afterwards.  Of  course,  if  you  enumerate  them  all,  then 
you  can  say  which  was  before,  and  which  was  afterwards,  as  they  have  all  been 
put  in. 

48,004.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  the  publication  ? — 
The  19tli  April  1888;  it  was  published  on  a  Monday. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  fac-simile  letter  is  the  18th  April. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  was  only  wrong  in  one  day. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  day  is  the  18th  April*,  it  was  stated  at  the  time. 

48,005.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Mr.  Soames,  you  have  already  produced  several  of 
the  documents  which  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell,  which  are  signed  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  those  I  have  just  put  in  ? — I  have. 

48, 006.  Do  you  remember  whether  those  Parnell  signatures  on  these  documents 
were  obtained  before  or  after  the  fac-simile  publication  of  the  letxer  ? — As  I  said  just 
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now,  I  should  not  like  to  pledge  my  mind  one  way  or  the  other  until  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  going  through  them. 

48.007.  Kindly  give  us  any  other ;  produce  any  letter  you  have  obtained  since  the 
publication  of  the  fac-simile  letter? — There  is  one  of  February  1879,  Avondale  Road, 
Rathdrum,  all  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting. 

48,008.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  did  not  catch  the  date? — 1879,  it  was  February  1st. 

( The  President.)  The  1st  February  I  understood  you  to  say  ? 

(The  Secretary.)  February  1st,  1879. 

48,009.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Any  others  ? — Yes,  June  2nd,  1881,  in  Mr.  Campbell’s 
writing,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  directed  to  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Company. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Mr.  Cunynghame,  will  you  pas3  them  to  me  as  they  are  marked. 

(  The  letters  were  all  handed  to  Sir  G.  Russell  as  they  were  put  in.) 

48,010.  (The  Attorney-General.)  2nd  June  1881.  Campbell’s  handwriting  the  body, 
and  the  signature  Mr.  Parnell’s.  On  House  of  Commons  paper  ? — Here  is  another, 
May  5th,  1881,  to  Gf.  Brooks,  Esq.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell,  signed  by 
Mr.  Parnell  (producing  same). 

48,011.  Also  House  of  Commons  paper? — Another  of  August  12th,  1874,  signed  by 
Mr.  Parnell  and  in  his  handwriting  (producing  same). 

48,012.  You  mean  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting  ? — I  do. 

48,013.  The  body  of  the  letter  ? — Yes. 

48,014.  Aughavannah  Barracks  ? — There  is  another  of  January  25th,  1877,  to  Messrs. 
A.  Ranson  and  Co.,  all  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting.  Another  dated  April  20th, 
1872,  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  in  his  handwriting.  A  long  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  Parnell  himself  to  the  ‘  Times  ”  of  August  4th,  1888.  All  these  are  in  his  hand¬ 
writing.  Another,  Avondale,  Rathdrum,  December  Gth,  1873,  to  Mr.  Mills  King, 
signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  whole  of  it  in  his  handwriting.  Another,  August  11th, 
1877,  to  Mr.  Bussey,  also  the  whole  of  it  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting.  Another 
25th  April,  1880,  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  in  a  different  handwriting  (; producing 
same). 

48,015.  The  body  in  a  different  handwriting? — It  is. 

48,01G.  Do  you  know  that  handwriting  ? — I  do  not.  Here  is  another  one,  dated  in 
1877,  to  Messrs.  Ranson  and  Co.,  the  whole  of  it  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting  ( producing 
same). 

48,017.  January  31st,  1877  ? — Yes,  and  a  number  of  summonses  signed  by 
Air.  Parnell  in  his  capacity  as  justice  of  the  peace,  the  signatures  are  in  his  hand¬ 
writing. 

48,018.  They  are  under  date  of  1878,1  think? — Yes,  here  is  another  of  1878  to 
Mr.  Mills,  the  whole  in  Mr.  Parnell's  handwriting,  and  an  autograph  signature  of 
Mr.  Parnell  (producing  same). 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  date  of  the  last,  Mr.  Cunynghame? 

(The  Secretary.)  August  29th. 

48,019.  (The  Attorney-General.)  IIow  did  you  get  that  autograph  signature? — I 
cannot  call  it  to  recollection  at  the  present  moment.  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you.  Here 
is  another  signature  Avhich  escaped  me  that  I  had  before  the  publication  of  the  letter 
(producing  a  card). 

48,020.  The  one  on  the  card  ? — I  had  before. 

48,021.  The  one  on  the  card  you  had  before  the  publication  of  the  fac-simile  letter  ? 
— I  had.  There  is  another  of  March  1886,  done  by  one  of  those  machines  and  signed 
by  Mr.  Parnell.  Here  is  another  letter  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parnell  sent 
to  Messrs.  Allen,  Ranson,  &  Co.  (producing  same). 

48,022.  Under  date  January  11th,  1877  ? — And  another,  a  paragraph  signed  by 
Mr.  Parnell  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  the  “  Times,”  all  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

48,023.  That  is  not  dated? — Undated.  I  can  traco  tho  date  by  the  publication. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  About  what  date. 

48,024.  (The  Attorney -General.)  The  19th  December  188G  is  a  pencil  memorandum 
upon  it  ? — That  cannot  be  right.  Here  is  an  authority  for  the  hall  clerk  at  Palace 
Chambers,  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  to  deliver  his  letters. 
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48,025.  19th  December  1886  ? — Signed,  December  16th,  1882,  Charles  S.  Parnell, 
and  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

48,026.  The  body  of  the  letter,  you  mean? — I  do. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  date? 

48,027.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  16th  December  1882? — Another  signature,  it  is 
written  from  Avondale,  it  is  the  10th  May  188  .  There  is  no  year  to  it;  it  is  in  the 

handwriting  of - .  I  know  whose  handwriting  it  is. 

48,028.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  state  it  ? — It  is  the  gentleman  who 
acted  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Parnell  at  Avondale. 

48,029.  It  is  not  this  Mr.  Stuart,  Belfast,  written  at  the  top  ? — No,  that  is  the 
source  from  which  the  letter  came. 

•  48,030.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  Mr.  Carr? — I  cannot  call  his  name  to  recollection  at 
the  moment.  I  will  try  to  do  so.  Those  letters  of  Mr.  Belas’  have  been  handed  to 
me  upon  his  subpoena. 

48,031.  Are  they  what  you  saw  before  ? — They  are  those  letters. 

48,032.  In  addition  to  the  three  to  Belas  of  the  16th  October  1882,  11th  November 
1882,  and  1st  December  1882,  will  you  kindly  look — I  think  it  is  necessary  to  ask  you 
— take  the  16th  October  first,  and  tell  me  whose  handwriting  the  body  is  in  ?— -The 
16th  October  1832  is  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

48,033.  The  11th  November  and  the  1st  December  1882  ones? — Are  signed  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

48,034.  Any  more,  if  you  please  ? — Yes,  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  a  hand¬ 
writing  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  and  dated  the  16th  July  1888,  and  written  from  the 
House  of  Commons  [ 'producing  same]. 

48,035.  To  the  editor  of  the  “Times,”  16th  July,  1888? — Yes.  Letters  dated 
August  the  14th,  1877,  September  the  1st,  1877,  October  29th,  1877,  November  3rd, 
1877,  November  10th,  1877,  September  the  28th,  1878,  April  the  29th,  1879,  with 
accounts  and  some  documents  referred  to  in  them. 

48,036.  Perhaps,  to  identify  that  batch,  you  can  tell  us  who  they  came  from? — To 
the  Pimlico  Wheel  Works.  To  Messrs.  Smith,  Parfray,  and  Hutchins,  who  wrote 
them. 

48,037.  Does  that  exhaust  it? — Another  letter,  November  the  12th,  1877,  written  to 
Captain  James  Mitchell,  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parnell,  with  the  envelope 
attached.  Another  on  September  4th,  1878,  written  to  the  same  gentleman,  entirely 
in  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting,  but  the  signature  detached ;  there  is  the  signature  on 
the  envelope.  Another  one  dated  November  the  3rd,  1877,  to  the  same  gentleman  ; 
the  signature  has  been  cut  off  the  envelope  in  that  case.  November  the  26th,  1877, 
to  the  same  gentleman ;  that  is  in  Mr,  Parnell’s  handwriting.  Another  summons 
signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  [producing  same]. 

48,033.  That  is  under  date  1878  also,  and  might  be  put  with  the  previous  bundle? 
— It  is  probable  I  may  have  omitted  one  or  two.  If  so  I  will  put  them  in. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  If,  when  Mr.  Soames  divides  them  into  A  and  B,  he  would 
have  them  arranged  chronologically  in  the  list  it  would  be  convenient. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes,  it  would  be  very  convenient. 

( The  President.)  It  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  have  them  chronologically. 

48,039.  (The  Attorney- General.)  They  have  not  been  in  Mr.  Soames’s  custody? — I 
have  some  more  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  as  distinct  from  the  others.  There  is  a  letter  the 
31st  July  1877,  written  by  Mr,  Campbell  to  Mr.  Leycester,  who  was  the  “Times” 
reporter  in  the  gallery  [ producing  same]. 

48,040.  That  is  all  in  his  handwriting  ? — That  is  all.  Here  is  the  envelope  to  one 
of  the  letters  I  have  put  in.  Here  is  another  letter,  the  body  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Campbell  and  signed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  dated  the  27th  March  1882. 

48,041.  The  body  in  Campbell’s  writing  ? — There  is  a  letter  entirely  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Mr.  Campbell,  dated  September  1882,  I  think  [ producing  same]. 

48,042.  The  22nd  September  1882  ? — There  are  three  letters  which  Mr.  Lowden 
has  produced  under  his  subpoena  dated  January  the  14th,  without  any  year,  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  entirely  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting. 

48,043.  Where  are  the  other  two  ? — There  is  another  one  which  is  in  the  same  hand¬ 
writing  I  said  before — Mr.  Parnell’s  secretary  at  Avondale. 

48,044.  Prior  to  Mr.  Campbell  being  secretary  in  the  year  1879? — Yes.  I  am  not 
sure,  I  have  one  or  two  more.  Another  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell,  signed 
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by  Mr.  Parnell,  dated  September  27th,  1881.  The  gentleman  whose  handwriting  is 
attached  is  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  got  it  [producing  same]. 

48,045.  The  27th  September  1881,  the  handwriting  of  Campbell,  the  signature 
Mr.  Parnell  ? — One  of  March  the  16th,  1883,  addressed  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  &.  Har- 
bottle,  Esq.,  and  the  body  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell.  Several  of  the 
documents  which  have  been  put  in  are  also  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
there  are  some  accounts. 

48,046.  Mr.  Campbell’s  letter  about  the  books  is  already  in,  I  think,  is  it  not? _ 

Yes,  I  have  the  Kilmainham  book  [producing  same]. 

48,047.  Now  you  produce  the  Kilmainham  book  which  has  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell 
in  it — several  of  them  ?— There  are  nine  I  think  in  it.  There  is  no  index  to  this  book 
— it  is  difficult  to  find  his  signatures. 

48,048.  Find  the  page  afterwards  if  it  is  necessary  ? — The  book  has  not  been  in  my 
possession,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  look  at  it.  I  have  it  here  there  are  11  signatures. 

48,049.  To  what  period  please  ?— From  the  31st  of  December  1881— the  last  is  Mav 
the  2nd,  1882.  J 

48,050.  Have  you  exhausted,  as  far  as  you  recollect  at  present,  the  documents  relative 
to  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Campbell  ? — I  think  I  have. 

48,051.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  some  more  questions? — Am  I  to  put  this  book  in  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes. 

48,052.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Do  the  signatures  all  follow  one  after  the  other  on  the 
same  page  ? — Yes,  they  all  follow  one  after  the  other. 

48,053.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Now,  Mr.  Soames,  I  want  your  attention.  Before 
the  facsimile  letter  was  published  on  the  ISth  April  1887,  were  you  advised  by 
Mr.  Inglis  ? — I  was.  " 

48,054.  Did  he  advise  you  that  the  letter  was  a  genuine  one  or  not? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Surely,  my  Lords,  we  cannot  have  this. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  With  very  great  deference,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
bondfides  of  the  “  Times”  in  this  case.  Mr.  Inglis  is  coming,  as  I  told  your  Lordships, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  press  the  matter  at  present  because  no  doubt  it  will  come  in 
sooner  or  later.  But  I  submit  I  am  entitled,  before  Mr.  Inglis  comes,  to  ask  the 
question  as  to  what  was  the  advice  given,  and  as  to  whether  this  gentleman,  bond  fide , 
believed  it  to  be  true.  J 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  a  man  is  being  prosecuted  for  publishing  a  certain 
thing — stigmatising  in  relation  to  it — and  in  his  answer  is  he  to  be  allowed  to  call 
witnesses,  forsooth,  to  prove  his  bond  fides  in  relation  to  that  accusation. 

(The  President.)  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  admissible. 

48,055.  (The  Attorney -General.)  If  your  Lordship  rules  that,  it  is  quite  sufficient  for 
me.  Now,  Mr.  Soames,  did  you  form  an  opinion  after  the  publication  of  the  15th  of 
May  1882,  that  is,  of  course,  before  the  18th  of  April,  as  to  whether  the  siomature  was 
Mr.  Parnell’s  or  not  ? — I  did. 

48.056.  Whose  signature  did  you  believe  it  to  be? — Mr.  Parnell’s. 

48,057.  Now,  from  seeing  the  other  specimens,  and  having  further  examined  the 
matter,  I  will  take  all  the  seven  letters,  one  to  seven,  of  which  you  have  given  the 

particulars  ,  to-day,  whose  handwriting  do  you  believe  the  signatures  to  be  ? _ 

Mr.  Parnell’s. 

48,058.  You  have  stated,  you  know,  that  you  had  not  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
fac-simile  letter  on  the  18th  April,  1887,  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  person  in  whose 
handwriting  the  body  of  the  15th  of  May  letter  was  ? — I  had  not. 

48,059.  Whose  handwriting  do  you  believe  that  to  be  in  ? — Mr.  Campbell’s. 

48,060.  Did  you  also,  in  the  course  of  your  investigations,  come  across  some 
documents  alleged  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Egan  ? — I  did. 

48,061.  I  will  first  ask  you  when  you  first  saw  any  documents  alleged  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Egan,  and  signed  by  him  ? — At  the  same  time  I  saw  the  first 
letters  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

48,062.  IIow  many  ?— I  must  answer  in  the  same  way,  as  I  did  before — all  but  two. 

48,063.  Could  you  pick  those  out? — Yes,  if  they  are  given  to  me. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  will  be  the  last  week  of  November,  or  the  first  week  of 
December  1886. 


[The  letters  produced  in  Delaney  s  examination  were  handed  to  the  witness.] 
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(Witness.)  Has  your  Lordship  got  a  photograph  of  the  Egan  letters  as  well. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No.  Hand  them  to  my  Lon  s. 

[ The  photographs  were  handed  to  the  Court.'] 

.  \  rv  ill  pm  annears  to  be  missing.  I  am  only  speaking  from 

( Witness.)  no  m  PIt  ia  t]ie  0n6  written  from  the  Avenue  deVilliers.  >( 

re4O8  0G4  'rL  A Itoi'n ey- General.)  Do  you  mean  “  Write  under  cover  to  Madame  B.  ? 

i8’  T4i  V  +w  i  a  tldP  one.  I  did  not  notice  that.  I  think  it  is  here. 

— ^oaI  1  tpII  us  following  out  what  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 

48,0Go.  Wil  5  ’  saw  first ? — The  24th  February  1881,  “My  dear 

suggested  originally,  w  y  1882,  “Your  presence  in  the  West.”  Then 

friend.”  Then  f6  then  18th  June  1881,  and  two 

“  Tuesday.  I  ha  <  and  tie  jq*  J„ne  1881,  the  two. 

le8066  Tne  FrSdent.)  These  arc  two  letters.  I  thought  the  last  you  gave  us  was 

41  n  l’s+Ti  March  ? _ The  8th  of  March  1882.  . 

^S1 067  After 'the  8  th  of  March  1882  which  was  the  next  one? 
fife  Russell)  The  next  was  “  Tuesday,  I  had  a  conversation. 

8th  of  March  l?f  2>  1  ^"Ts’th  of  June  1881,  and  two  letters  of  the  12th  and 

i5thhisat,0and the  10th  of  June  1881,  “  I  write  in  receipt  of  your  note  of,”  I  think  it 

iS  Iml^ne  it^lerO^ral.)  Are  those  the  fivel-The  11th  of  March  1882,  “  As 

1  4Sd070aDidCu  seeall'touhlve  now  nlntionefon  the  first  occasion  ?-That  is  my 
recdSof1  Vh°ereSweare  tlo  which  1  did  not  see,  and  I  may  have  m.staken  one. 

‘  48,071.  Who  at  different  periods. 

48’,073.  Wb  or  after  the  publication  of  the  facsimile  letter  ?— Subsequently  to  the 
publication  of  the  facsnmle  letuei.  October  first  beginning, 

-  one  on  8th  October  1880,  “I  hereby 

loif  Willi  did'loilec^thoie  two,  did  you  see  them  at  the  same  time  ?-On  two 

Tsion.  reference’ 

aPS fir  Diyd  you  subsequently  learn  of  three  letters  from  Egan  having  been  found 

»  fl" thole  “he  visit  I  made  to  Dublin 

faoso!  I  mil  ask  for  those  three  letters  of  Egan's  which  have  already  been  put  ,n  . 

— I  have  the  three.  _  . 

48,081.  The  three  which  were  put  in  .  1  have. 

llost  Kilsk  flrstiiire  eithelh  ttose  three  letters  in  the  handwriting  of 

L'liF  r5irm7thhee  refo“href  iTte  identify  them  t-The  9th  of 
“  of  Mr. 

CTsP(«71?^ hh^te^Wiliy'oii  lie  thl'dates  of  those,  please,  again  ?-The  first 
i„4t8hfLn(dS|it“L  Campion  was  November  27th  1881,  the  other  two  letters 

were  dated  9th  November  1881  and  the  20tli  Decembei  1  1.  R  ,  l,and- 

48  088.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  obtain  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Eaan 

produce  them  please  ,  anc .there  is  a ^botog»p£ 

Manchester. 
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48,090.  Where  did  you  get  that  from?— From  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  Mr.  Leary. 

48,091.  Mr.  Frederick  Leary,  ic  is  here  with  the  envelope,  my  Lords,  8th  June  1881 
It  is  on  Hotel  Brighton  paper.  Have  you  got  the  “  Bakery  ”  letter  of  Egan’s  there  ? 
— No,  I  put  it  back.  [The  letter  teas  handed  back  to  the  witness.'] 

48,092.  When  did  you  obtain  that  letter— the  Dublin  city  Bakery  letter?— Mv 
recollection  is  in  the  month  of  July  1887. 

48,093.  What  other  specimens  of  Egan’s  handwriting  have  you  got  ? _ I  have  trot 

his  autograph  on  a  photograph. 

48,094.  Have  you  any  others ;  some  of  them  have  been  put  in  already,  I  know,  but 
have  you  any  others  ?  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  actual  possession  of  any  others  at  the 
present  moment. 

48,095.  There  are  certain  documents  not  in  your  possession,  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  produce  them  at  present  ? — I  think  there  is  a  signature  to  an  affidavit,  and  a 
signature  to  a  deed. 

48,096.  Can  you  produce  them  ? — The  witnesses  are  in  court  who  can  produce  them 
I  think.  r  ’ 


48,097.  We  had  better  have  them  at  once?— Mr.  John  Fox  Goodman  and 
Mr.  Lynch. 

48,098  Call  Mr.  John  Fox  Goodman  and  Mr.  Lynch  ?— There  is  also  a  Parliamentary 
roll  which  an  order  has  been  made  for  the  production  of.  [Mr.  Lynch  produced  a 
document.]  This  is  an  affidavit,  my  Lords,  sworn  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  No  6  Frederick 
Place,  Old  Jewry,  on  the  27th  November  1882,  before  Mr.  Maples,  a  commissioner. 

.  48,099.  Hand  that  in,  please  ;  have  you  any  other  document? — This  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  and  Settlement  Company,  Limited,  to  purchase  the 
fee  simple  estate  of  Kilclooney  as  offered  for  sale,  and  it  is  dated  the  31  st  May  1884  • 

signed  Chas.  S.  Parnell,  Chairman,  W.  H.  O’Shea,  Lindsay,  M.  Devette,  Secretary 
pro  tem. 

48.100.  Do  you  say  the  gentleman  who  had  to  produce  the  other  documents  is  not 

here  at  present  ? — There  are  several  other  gentlemen  subpoenaed  to  produce  other 
documents.  L 

48.101.  Of  Mr.  Parnell’s? — Yes. 

48.102.  We  had  better  have  them  all;  they  are  not  here  at  present? — I  am  afraid 
they  are  not  here  at  the  present  moment. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  Sir  Charles  Russell  wishes  me  to  say  if  the 
documents  are  here  he  will  not  trouble  me  to  produce  the  gentlemen. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Your  Lordships  will  understand  we  have  not  seen  all  of  these 
only  some  of  them.  ’ 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordship  will  remember  that  you  gave  the  opportunity 
to  my  friend  Mr  Asquith  a  few  days  ago.  J 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  observation  I  was  making 

(due  President.)  You  have  no  objection  to  the  documents  being  produced  ? 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  \  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  but  I  say  we  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  more  than  a  very  cursory  glance  at  these  documents  as  they  are 
put  in.  lour  Lordships  will  not  take  it,  therefore,  that  there  may  not  be  a  Question 
about  some  of  them.  1 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  was  not  in  the  least  suggesting  that  my  learned  friends 
took  all  these  documents. 

(The  Witness.)  I  can  tell  you  where  a  number  of  them  are. 

48.103.  (The  Attorney-General.)  If  we  can  get  the  documents  we  will  have  them 
to-morrow  morning  if  we  can  possibly  get  them.  Is  the  book  from  the  House  of 
Commons  here  ?— No,  it  is  not. 

1  ^  know  whether  you  have  formed  any  judgment  of  the  handwriting 
0t  1Q1  nrga?  letters  .  —  1  have,  on  a  comparison  of  the  O'Leary  letter  in  particular. 

i  e  »  iin  ban^wTriting  do  you  believe  the  Egan  signature  to  be  of  those 

letters  .  Mr.  Egan  a,  and  1  may  say  too,  those  which  were  found  in  Carey’s  house 
which  were  the  first  I  saw.  3 


48 ,106.  ihe  first  three,  which  were  found  in  Carey’s  house,  were  the  first 
which  have  already  been  admitted  to  bo  genuine  documents.  I  want  to  ask 
or  two  general  questions  upon  another  part  of  the  case. 


you  saw. 
you  one 


a  55G9G. — Ev.  51. 
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48.107.  (Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Will  you  oblige  me  with  the  date  of  the  O’Leary 
letter  ? — I  think  it  is  in  November  1882,  but  I  have  not  it  before  me ;  I  will  tell  you  in 
a  moment. 

48.108.  (The  President.)  June  1881  I  have  got? — I  am  only  speaking  from 
recollection,  I  have  nothing  to  guide  me. 

48.109.  (The  Attorney  General.)  Did  you  learn,  subsequently  to  the  trial  of  O’Donnell 
and  Walter,  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  Mr.  Macdonald  had  obtained  the 
Parnell  and  Egan  letters  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

48.110.  What  was  the  name? — Mr.  Pigott — or  rather,  I  am  wrong  in  what  I  say 
— they  came  from  Mr.  Houston. 

48.111.  Mr.  Houston  to  Mr.  Macdonald? — Yes. 

48.112.  Did  you  also  learn  subsequently  to  the  O’Donnell  and  Walter  trial  from 
whom  Mr.  Houston  had  obtained  them  ? — I  did,  from  Mr.  Pigott. 

48.113.  Mr.  Pigott  is  here? — He  is. 

48.114.  You  were  aware  of  a  statement  made  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in 
O’Donnell  and  Walter,  that  the  “  Times”  would  not  disclose  the  names  of  the  persons 
from  whom  they  had  obtained  the  lettei  s  ? — I  was. 

48.115.  Was  that  statement  made  upon  your  instructions? — It  was,  and  I  may  say 
at  that  time  I  myself  had  not  had  the  information. 

48.116.  You  have  already  said  so — you  yourself  had  not  had  the  information? — No. 
The  O’Leary  letter  is  dated  the  8th  June  1881,  my  Lord. 

48.117.  I  want  just  to  ask  you  about  a  gentleman  as  to  whom  a  good  many  questions 
have  been  put  by  my  learned  friends,  to  know  who  he  is — Mr.  Bolton — who  is 
Mr.  George  Bolton  ? — Crown  solicitor  for  Tipperary. 

48.118.  You  mean  for  the  county  of  Tipperary  ? — I  do. 

48.119.  Is  he  also  in  private  practice  ? — Yes,  he  does  very  little  now,  he  is  an  old 
man. 

48.120.  He  has  been  in  private  practice  ; — Oh  yes,  I  know  that  he  does  private 
practice  because  things  have  passed  through  my  office  since  he  has  been  there. 

48.121.  A  question  has  been  asked  about  certain  statements  taken  in  a  room  at  the 
Inns  of  Court  Hotel  in  the  case  0  Donnell  v.  Walter  ? — Yres. 

48.122.  Who  took  the  room,  Mr.  Soames  ? — I  did. 

48.123.  And  who  had  the  use  of  the  room  ? — Most  of  the  witnesses  were  staying  at 
the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  and  I  got  the  room  for  their  common  use. 

48.124.  A  question  has  been  asked,  I  think,  about  a  particular  policeman  who  took 
some  shorthand  notes;  I  think  his  name  was  Irwin  ? — Yes. 

48.125.  Just  state  what  happened  with  regard  to  that? — Originally  I  saw  one  of  the 
district  inspectors  and  went  through  his  statement  with  him,  and  he  made  out  in  his 
own  handwriting,  I  think,  a  very  full  statement  of  evidence.  I  asked  the  other  district 
inspectors,  who  had  been  summaned  as  witnesses,  to  write  out  their  own  statement,  and 
they  employed  Irwin,  who  was  one  of  their  shorthand  writers  and  who  was  under  them, 
to  write  at  their  dictation.  It  was  no  suggestion  of  my  own  that  it  should  be  done. 

48.126.  I  want  to  put  one  general  question  upon  that.  You  are  prepared  to  answer 
any  questions  of  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  as  to  the  way  you  obtaiued  the  names  of 
witnesses  or  the  information  that  has  been  put  forward  by  the  witnesses  in  this  case  ? 

_ Oh,  yes,  I  will  tell  him  every  thing  if  he  likes  to  have  it.  If  my  Lords  wish  it  I 

have  a  photograph  of  the  O  Leary  letter. 

(The  President.)  We  should  like  to  have  a  photograph  of  all  the  letters  that  you 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  photograph. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Any  that  we  have  photographs  of  your  Lordships  would 
like  to  have  I  will  see  that  your  Lordships  have  them.  Of  course  we  have  not  had 
every  thing  photographed. 

(The  President.)  Oh,  no,  we  only  want  those  you  have  had  photographed. 

48.127.  (The  Attorney- General.)  In  the’course  of  the  case  of  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  was 
an  affidavit  of  discovery  made  by  O  Donnell,  the  Plaintiff  ? — Yes. 

48.128.  In  that  did  he  disclose  a  letter  from  Frank  Byrne  addressed  to  Quinn  ? — 
He  did. 

48.129.  That  letter  has  already  been  put  in,  on  Mr.  Quinn  being  called  on  his 
subpoena  the  other  day.  Prior  to  your  getting  that  affidavit  of  documents  from 
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O’Donnell  had  you  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  existence  of  such  a  letter? — I  had 
none,  and  the  affidavit  only  told  me  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  and  the 
date. 

48.130.  In  fact  you  never  knew  the  contents  until  you  saw  the  letter? — I  did  not. 

48.131.  Will  you  now  produce  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  [the  witness 
produced  the  letter'].  This,  my  Lords,  is  under  date  the  8th  February  1882,  Hotel  de 
Puis,  Cannes,  France,  and  signed  by  Frank  Byrne.  On  a  mere  matter  of  handwriting 
you  have  compared  it  with  the  other  Frank  Byrne  letters? — I  have. 

48.132.  I  forget  whether  there  are  any  other  specimens  of  Mr.  Frank  Byrne’s 
letters  as  well  as  those  ? — I  think  I  have  none  myself. 

48.133.  Some  have  been  taken.  Taking  the  two  letters  apart  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  it,  which  I  will  refer  to  in  a  moment,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  hand¬ 
writing  ;  is  the  handwriting  the  same  or  not  ? — I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
about  it. 

( Sir  Charles  Russell.)  What  is  this? 

( The  Attorney- General)  The  handwriting  of  Mr.  Byrne  in  the  letter  to  the  executive, 
and  the  handwriting  of  Byrne  to  O’Donnell  already  in,  is  the  same  handwriting.  I 
will  give  your  Lordships  the  page  upon  which  the  other  letter  has  been  put  in,  in  a 
moment. 

“  Gentlemen. 

“  I  regret  much  that  since  I  left  home  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  you 
before  now,  as  in  addition  to  my  lung  complaint  I  have  been  suffering  from 
rheumatism  in  my  right  hand  and  arm,  which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  write. 
It  is  much  better  now,  but  still  far  from  being  in  a  state  to  permit  me  to  write 
much.  I  was,  as  you  have  no  doubt  been  informed  by  Mr.  McSweeney,  obliged 
to  leave  suddenly  by  the  positive  orders  of  the  doctor,  and  could  not,  in 
consequence,  communicate  with  you  previous  to  my  departure.  Mr.  McSweeney 
will  also  have  informed  you  that  I  received  the  promised  cheque,  100/.,  from 
Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  day  I  left  London.  Immediately  on  my  arrival  in  Paris 
I  proceeded  to  discharge  all  the  liabilities  for  which  I  had  authority,  and  I 
now  enclose  balance  sheet  showing  income  and  expenditure  from  December  30th. 
You  will  see  I  have  no  account  of  either  since  January  20th,  except  so  far  as 
re-adding  the  receipt  of  100/.  on  23rd,  and  cash  sent  to  Mr.  Walsh  for  fortnight 
ending  January  20th,  and  my  own  salary  up  to  Saturday  next.  The  cash  sent 
to  Mr.  Walsh  was  not  authorised  by  you  as  his  returns,  which  I  now  enclose, 
have  not  yet  come  before  you.  They  are  of  the  usual  character,  and  I  hope 
you  will  adopt  them  to-morrow  night.  I  shall  to-morrow  forward  to  Mr.  Quinn 
cheque  or  draft  for  amount  on  hand,  3 51.  17s.  7\d.,  and  Mr.  McSweeney  will 
no  doubt  supply  you  with  account  of  receipts  and  expenditure  since  January 
20th.  As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  organisation 
from  such  a  distance,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be  some  weeks  before  I  shall  bo 
fit  to  return,  I  would  respectfully  request  you  to  relieve  me  for  the  present  from 
the  responsibility  attached  thereto,  and  I  would  also  suggest,  that  as  your  income 
at  present  is  not  large,  that  you  would  consider  whether  you  are  in  a  position  to 
continue  to  pay  a  salary  to  an  official  who  cannot  perform  his  duties.  While  making 
this  suggestion  I  would  also  remind  you  that  my  position  is  not  an  independent 
one.  If  not  already  done,  I  would  advise  the  official  alteration  in  the  name,  &c. 
of  the  organisation,  and  its  announcement  to  the  branches  immediately.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  from  you  in  reply,  and  information  upon  any  point  you  may 
require  1  shall,  of  course,  supply  at  the  earliest  moment. 

“  I  am,  gentlemen, 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Frank  Byrne, 

“  Gen.  Sec.” 

At  page  2408  your  Lordships  will  find  the  other  letter,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for 
the  purposes  l  wish  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to,  to  read  one  passage.  It  is 
I  rank  Byrne  to  Quinn,  produced  by  Quinn.  “I  enclose  you  cheque  for  35/.  17s.  7c/., 
the  amount  of  cash  in  my  hands  belonging  to  the  executive.” 
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48.134.  Now,  in  the  summer  of  1887,  did  you  send  a  Mr.  Moser  to  America  ? — 
I  did. 

48.135.  Was  that  with  reference  to  certain  documents  you  believed  to  be  in 
existence  ? — It  was — that  I  knew  to  be  in  existence. 

48.136.  Did  Mr.  Moser  sent  over  to  you  certain  papers  ? — Subsequently.  I  may 
say  Mr.  Moser  went  out  with  written  instructions  as  to  what  his  duties  were  to  be. 

48.137.  Mr.  Moser  had  instructions  in  writing  ? — He  did. 

48.138.  Did  Mr.  Moser  send  to  you  from  America  certain  documents  ? — He  did. 

48.139.  Before  they  arrived  did  he  send  to  you  a  communication  ? — He  sent 
originally  two.  I  think  his  communication  came  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of 
the  two. 

48.140.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  remember  whether  he  sent  a  communication 

with  reference  to  the  documents  before  you  had  replied  to  him  respecting  them  ? _ 

No,  I  replied  to  him  by  cable. 

48.141.  Now  those  are  documents  you  have  referred  to  in  an  affidavit? — Yes. 

48.142.  When  you  received  those  documents  did  you  form  any  opinion  about  them  ? 
— I  knew  they  were  fraudulent. 

48.143.  Did  Moser  also  make  the  same  communication  to  you  as  to  their  bein? 
fraudulent  ? — When  he  returned  he  was  certain.  He  obtained  the  documents  in  two 
batches.  He  obtained  two  first  and  then  some  more  subsequently. 

48.144.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  Moser  made  the  communication  to  you  as  well  as 
you  forming  your  own  opinion  ? — He  sent  me  a  cablegram  directly  to  tell  me  that 
they  were. 

48.145.  You  formed  your  own  opinion  on  the  view  of  them  that  they  were  fraudulent ? 
—I  did. 

48.146.  Did  you  ever  make  any  use  of  them  ? — Never. 

48.147.  Directly  or  in  indirectly  ? — Neither  directly  nor  indirectly. 

48.148.  Is  it  true  as  was  suggested  that  you  obtained  those  documents  from  either  of 
the  two  names  you  have  mentioned,  either  Houston  or  Pigott  as  being  jthe  names  you 
subsequently  learned  from  which  the  other  document  came  ? — No,  but  I  can  tell  you 
where  they  came  from. 

48.149.  Do  you  remember  taking  the  statement  of  the  witness  Delaney.  I  think 
rather  Mr.  Shannon  took  it  in  your  presence  ? — Yes,  I  was  present,  not  during  the 
whole  of  the  time,  but  during  part  of  the  time. 

48.150.  Did  Delaney  make  any  communication  to  you  respecting  any  letters  ? — He 
did. 

48.151.  What  letters?— He  told  me. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Oh  no,  my  Lord. 

48.152.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  If  you  will  say  yes  or  no  I  will  make  it  perfectly 
clear  and  quite  admissible.  Did  Delaney  make  a  communication  to  you  respecting 
certain  letters  ? — He  did. 

48.153.  Letters  from  whom  ? — From  Egan  to  Carey. 

48.154.  Now  before  Delaney  made  the  communication  to  you  respecting  the  letters 
from  Egan  to  Carey,  had  those  three  letters,  which  are  now  in  court,  ever  been  shown 
to  Delaney  ? — No,  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  them 
whatever. 

48.155.  Had  any  mention  been  made  to  Delaney  of  the  existence  of  those  letters 
before  he  made  the  observation  to  you  about  them  ? — No,  and  he  described  to  me  what 
their  contents  were. 

48.156.  When  I  say  Delaney  I  mean  the  witness  Delaney  who  has  been  in  prison? — 
Yes,  I  know. 

48.157.  There  is  one  letter,  Mr.  Soames,  which  I  ought  to  have  put  in  and  I  put  it  in 
now — a  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  to  Mr.  Harrison  of  Dublin,  October  18th, 
1881  ? — Do  you  wish  me  to  read  it? 

48.158.  No,  1  put  it  in.  From  whom  did  you  obtain  that? — I  obtained  this  with 
the  other  documents. 

48.159.  With  the  other  Land  League  documents  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 
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[  The  letter  was  put  in,  and  -was  as  follows^] 


“  October  18th,  1881. 


“  H.  J.  Harrison,  Esq., 

“  Dublin. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

I  enclose  herewith  a  letter  and  telegram  from  Mr.  Crossan,  Strabane,  which 
I  shall  ask  you  to  attend  to.  I  have  instructed  Mr.  Phillips  to  send  Mr.  O’Toole 
a  cheque  for  20 1.  on  account,  and  have  also  asked  Mr.  Doriss  to  see  to  the  lawyer’s 
bill  referred  to  by  Mr.  O’Toole.  Please  obtain  full  details  respecting  Wicklow, 
and  see  to  their  being  properly  entered  up  in  county  Wicklow  book. 


“  Yours  very  truly, 


Arthur  O’Connor. 


“  Please  obtain  from  Mr.  O’Toole  any  report  that  he  may  be  able  to  make 
about  Lord  Courtown’s  tenantry.” 

48.160.  Do  you  also  produce  a  bill.  I  think  it  is  an  account  of  Sheridan  ? — It  is  a 
memorandum  :  “  Cash  advanced  to  Mr.  Sheridan  on  starting  for  Liverpool.” 

48.161.  Where  did  you  obtain  it  from  ?— The  same  documents.  It  bears  the  initials 
of  Mr.  Moloney. 

48.162.  Is  it  initialed  by  W.  F.  M.  ? — It  is. 

48.163.  The  same  man  whose  initials  were  admitted  in  the  previous  batch  of  docu¬ 
ments  we  put  in  ? — Yes,  and  the  handwriting  at  the  back  has  already  been  proved  by 
Farragher.  “  Cash  advanced  to  Mr.  Sheridan  on  starting  for  Liverpool,  20Z.  Cash 
for  2,000  stamped  envelopes,  9/.  0s.  Id.  Telegram  to  Liverpool,  3s.”  Some  words  I 
cannot  read,  Is.,  29/.  4s.  7 d.  ;  and  there  are  two  letters  you  asked  me  for  which  I 
could  not  lay  my  hand  on  at  the  time. 

48.164.  Quite  right.  One  has  been  read — the  red  ink  on  one.  What  is  the  other 
one  from  Michelstown  ? — It  is  a  letter  declining  to  pay  through  the  agent.  T  dn  n0t 
think  that  has  been  read. 


48,165.  Where  did  it  come  from  ? — The  same. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 


48.166.  In  reference  to  Delaney,  he  mentioned  to  you  some  letters  that  he  said  he 
had  seen  from  Egan  to  Carey  ? — That  is  so.  He  said  that  Carey  had  shown  them  to 
him.  There  were  four  in  number. 

48.167.  Some  letters.  Did  he  mention  how  many? — He  did — four. 

48.168.  And  were  those  the  only  letters  he  mentioned  ? — Those  were  the  only  letters 
he  mentioned  so  far  as  I  recollect. 

(  48,169.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  fact  that  a  search  warrant  had  been  executed  at 
Carey’s  house,  and  that  letters  from  Egan  to  Carey  had  been  found  in  Carey’s  house 
was  publicly  announced  in  the  Dublin  press  at  the  time  ? — I  did  not. 

48.170.  Is  that  new  to  you  now? — It  is.  I  knew  the  facts;  it  was  public  property 
because  three  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  articles  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.” 

48.171.  And  do  you  know  that  not  only  was  the  fact  of  the  search  and  the  finding 
of  the  letters  announced,  but  even  the  text  of  the  letters  themselves  ? — I  do  not. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  What  date  do  you  suggest,  please  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  time  of  the  arrest. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  What  date  do  you  suggest? 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  I  did  not  know  I  was  under  cross-examination. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  You  put  to  this  gentleman,  did  he  not  know  that  it  was 


published  ? 

48,172.  (Sir  Charles  Russell.)  At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  warrant  for 


search  ? — I  am  sure,  as  regards  one  letter,  that  was  not  so,  because  he  mentioned  a 
letter  of  1882  which  the  police  did  not  find. 

48.173.  Is  that  one  of  the  four  you  have  referred  to  ? — That  is. 

48.174.  How  do  you  know  the  police  did  not  find  that? — Because  I  made  inquiry 
about  it. 
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48.175.  From  whom? — From  the  police  authorities. 

48.176.  From  whom  ? — I  subpoenaed - 

48.177.  From  whom  did  you  make  inquiry  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  to  answer,  I  will. 

I  subpoenaed  the  authorities  at  Dublin  Castle  to  produce  all  the  Egan  and  Carey  letters 
in  their  possession,  and  all  I  have  got  is  the  three. 

48.178.  From  whom,  was  my  question? — The  Under  Secretary. 

48.179.  "What  is  his  name? — Sir  West  Ridgway,  I  think  it  is.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  Sir  West  Ridgway  or  Sir  William  Caye,  the  Assistant  Under  Secretary. 

48.180.  Now,  am  I  to  take  it  that  the  first  time  at  which  you  were  consulted  with 
reference  to  any  branch  of  this  case  was  in  the  end  of  November  or  the  first  week  in 
December  of  1886  ? — Yes. 

48.181.  Were  you  at  that  time  told  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  use  this  letter 
in  connexion  with  the  publication  now  known  as  “  Parneilism  and  Crime  ? — No. 

48.182.  Or  were  you,  at  any  rate,  consulted  in  reference  to  that  publication  ? — 
Parneilism  and  Crime  ?  If  you  ask  me  if  I  knew  that  articles  were  going  to  be 
published,  I  say  yes  ;  but  I  was  not  consulted  on  the  articles  themselves. 

48.183.  When  did  you  first  know  that  such  articles  were  going  to  be  published  ? — 
I  think  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1887. 

48.184. -  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  learn  that  at  the  same  time  that  this 
letter  was  produced  to  you  ? — Most  assuredly. 

48.185.  The  letter  was  produced  to  you  at  the  end  of  November  or  the  first  week 
in  December  1886,  and  you  heard  of  this  contemplated  publication  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  1887  ? — I  knew  there  was  to  be  some  publication,  I  did  not  know 
what  the  publication  precisely  was  to  be.  I  read  them  myself  for  the  first  time  in  the 
paper. 

48.186.  Yes,  I  understand  that.  Did  you  learn  who  was  preparing  the  publication? 
— At  that  time,  no. 

48.187.  Have  you  since  learned  ?—  -Not  who  was  preparing — undoubtedly  not. 

48.188.  Who  was  helping  to  prepare  it? — No. 

48.189.  Did  you  hear  that  Mr.  Houston  was  ? — I  know  that  Mr.  Houston  was  not. 

48.190.  When  you  say  you  know,  you  mean  you  have  been  informed  so  ? — Well,  I 
know  it  as  well  as  you  can  learn  anything. 

48.191.  Then  did  you  learn  who  was  ? — I  did. 

48.192.  Who? — Mr.  Flannagan. 

48.193.  Is  Mr.  Flannagan  a  son  of  a  judge  in  Ireland? — I  really  do  not  know  what 
his  parentage  is.  I  know  that  he  is  a  gentleman  on  the  staff*  of  the  “  Times.” 

48.194.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  his  parentage  is.  I  am  asking  you  to  identify 
the  gentleman  ? — I  do  not  know  his  parentage,  I  tell  you,  but  I  know  it  is  a  gentleman 
on  the  staff  of  the  “  Times.” 

48.195.  When  did  you  learn  that  fact? — Oh, long  subsequently  to  the  publication  of 
the  articles. 

48.196.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  letters  which  you  have  mentioned,  were  there  any 
other  letters  produced  to  you  which  purported  to  have  come  from  Mr.  Pigott  ? — No, 
at  that  time  are  you  speaking  of  ?  Or  are  you  speaking  at  any  time  ? 

48.197.  I  made  no  limitation  at  all  as  to  the  time  ? — Yes.  I  did  not  know  at  the 
time  that  any  of  the  letters  had  come  from  Mr.  Pigott,  but  other  letters  were 
produced  to  me  which  I  have  since  learned  came  from  Mr.  Pigott. 

48.198.  I  am  not  putting  in  this  connexion  any  limitation  whatever  as  to  time  ? — 
At  the  time  they  were  produced  to  me  I  did  not  know  they  came  from  Mr.  Pigott. 

48.199.  I  am  not  putting  any  limitation  at  all  as  to  time  ? — Nor  am  I. 

48.200.  Attend.  In  addition  to  the  letters  you  have  referred ,to,  did  you  learn  that 
certain  other  letters  not  yet  referred  to  were  produced  by  Mr.  Pigott  and  Mr.  Houston, 
and  by  Mr.  Houston  passed  on  to  the  “  Times  ”  ?  — I  learnt  that  certain  letters  which 
came  into  my  possession  subsequently  had  come  originally  from  Mr.  Pigott. 

48.201.  First  of  all,  when  did  you  learn  that  fact  ? — Recently*;  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
exact  date. 

48.202.  About  ? — I  have  had  no  definite  information  until  Mr.  Pigott  himself  gave 
me  his  statement  of  the  evidence  he  was  going  to  give. 

48.203.  I  will  ask  you  about  that  presently  ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  learn  from  you  is 
when  you  learnt  that  other  letters  than  those  that  you  have  referred  to  and  which  have 
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been  produced  came  from  Mr.  Pigoit.  Was  it  before  or  after  O’Donnell  v.  Walter? 
— That  I  learnt  that  they  came  from  Mr.  Pigott  ? 

48.204.  Yes? — Subsequent  to  the  action  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter. 

48.205.  Immediately  after  ? — No. 

48.206.  Soon  after  ? — It  must  have  been  soon  after,  yes. 

48.207.  Soon  after  the  action  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  ? — Yes. 

48.208.  That  action  terminated,  I  think  ? — About  the  4th  of  July,  I  think. 

48.209.  It  began  on  the  2nd  and  ended,  I  think,  about  the  5th? — It  may  be.  It 
ended  on  a  Thursday. 

48.210.  Was  it  in  July  of  1888  that  you  then  learnt  for  the  first  time  ? — No.  I  can 
tell  you.  I  found  out  things  for  myself,  but  I  had  no  definite  information  as  to  any 
of  the  letters  coming  from  Mr.  Pigott  till  subsequently  to  the  month  of  August, 

48.211.  Do  you  mean  the  month  of  September  or  the  month  of  August  ?— I  mean 
the  month  of  August — subsequently  to  the  month  of  August. 

48.212.  That  may  mean  up  to  the  present  time.  What  do  you  mean  ? — I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  was  in  the  month  of  September  or  October. 

48.213.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  ? — Yes. 

48.214.  Did  you  ever  have  possession  of  any  letters  which  purported  to  come  from 
Mr.  Pigott,  other  than  those  referred  to  ? — Which  do  you  mean  by  “  those  referred 
to  ” — those  which  have  been  put  in  ? 

48.215.  Yes  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  put  them  in  already. 

48.216.  What  were  they? — There  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  O’Kelly’s  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  secretary. 

48.217.  I  do  not  recollect  that  being  put  in  ? — The  secretary  has  it  now  and  I  have 
supplied  copies  of  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  was  referred  to  some  days  ago,  as  my  Lord  will  see. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes,  I  am  aware  I  am  talking  about  letters  put  in  evidence. 

( The  Secretary.)  This  O’Kelly  letter  has  not  been  put  in  yet. 

48.218.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell. )  Any  other  letter  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Davitt’s. 

48.219.  Let  us  have  that  please  ? — There  are  three  of  them,  but  they  came  from 
different  places  [producing  them]. 

48.220.  You  mean  they  were  obtained  from  different  places  ? — I  do. 

48.221.  I  am  asking  you  about  those  which  you  understood  came  from  Mr.  Pigott  ? 
— That  is  one  [producing  document], 

48.222.  One  from  whom  P — From  Mr.  Pigott. 

48.223.  But  whose  letter  does  it  purport  tu  be  ? — Mr.  Davitt’s. 

48.224.  And  one  from  O’Kelly,  I  understand  ? — And  one  from  O’Kelly. 

48.225.  (The  President.)  What  is  the  letter? — James  O’Kelly,  my  Lord. 

48.226.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  should  like  to  have  the  date  of  the  letter  ? — There  is  no 
date  to  it. 

48.227.  (The  President.)  Who  is  it  from,  and  to  whom  ? — It  is  to  Eo-an,  from 

O’Kelly. 

48.228.  That,  you  say,  is  one  of  the  letters  which  you  afterwards  got  from 
Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  did  not  get  it  from  Mr.  Pigott,  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Macdonald. 

48.229.  Afterwards  received,  and  have  learnt  it  came  from  Pigott? — That  is  so, 

my  Lord. 

48.230.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  And  the  Davitt  letter  the  same? — The  Davitt  letter  the 

same. 

48.231.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  Davitt  letter  ? — There  is 
no  date  to  it,  my  Lord. 

48.232.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Just  identify  it  in  some  way.  Give  us  the  words  to  enable 
my  Lords  to  identify  it? — “  Dear  friend,  I  need  hardly  say.” 

48.233.  When  did  you,  in  fact,  first  get  possession  of  those  letters  ? — Myself 
personally — a  long  time  subsequently  to  the  action  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter. 

48.234.  And  you  had  not  heard  of  them  up  to  that  time  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  had. 

48.235.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  them  ? — I  cannot  tax  my  memory  to  tell  you. 
It  was  a  good  deal  subsequently  to  the  others. 

48.236.  You  have  told  us  of  the  first  batch.  You  have  spoken  of  two  batches  ? _ 1 

have  spoken,  I  think,  to  more  than  two. 
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48.237.  I  think  not  in  the  connexion  I  am  going  to  put.  You  have  said  that  in  the 
last  week  in  November  or  the  first,  week  in  December  1886  you  were  consulted  about 
the  fac  simile  letter  ? — And  the  other  letters  too. 

48.238.  What  you  said  was,  you  were  consulted  about  the  fac  simile  letter,  and  upon 
that  occasion  five  letters  altogether,  purporting  to  be  Mr.  Parnell’s  letters,  were  produced 
to  you  ? — That  is  right. 

48.239.  Were  any  other  letters  purporting  to  be  written  by  anyone  else  produced  to 
you  on  that  occasion? — Yes,  Mr.  Egan’s. 

48.240.  How  many  of  Egan’s  ? — The  first  batch  that  I  gave  you  just  now.  I  think 
it  is  five. 

48.241.  Beyond  the  five  purporting  to  be  Mr.  Parnell’s  and  the  five  purporting  to  be 
Egan’s,  did  you  receive  any  other  letters  on  that  occasion  ? — No. 

48.242.  That  you  are  quite  clear  about  ? — That  I  am  positive  of.  I  did  not  receive 
them  then,  I  only  saw  them. 

48.243.  I  mean  received  from  Mr.  Macdonald  ? — I  never  had  the  bodily  control  of 
any  letters  at  all  until  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  action  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter. 

48.244.  I  quite  understand  that.  You  mean  that  they  were  produced  to  you  by 
Mr.  Macdonald  ? — They  were. 

48.245.  Examined  in  his  presence  and  did  not  remain  at  that  time  in  your  custody  ? 
— That  is  so. 

48.246.  That  I  understand ;  but  you  are  quite  clear  that  in  November  1886  or 
December  1886,  whichever  it  was,  you  did  not  have  produced  to  you  any  letters  except 
those  ten  ? — I  am.  If  you  will  ask  me  any  particular  one  I  will  answer  you. 

48.247.  I  really  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  am  treating  you  as  a  witness  who 
will  tell  us  the  truth  ? — I  hope  so. 

48.248.  Did  Mr.  Macdonald  on  that  occasion  refer  to  having  obtained  any  other 
letters  of  anyone  else’s? — No. 

48.249.  That  you  are  also  clear  about? — That  I  am  also  clear  about. 

48.250.  Now  what  was  the  next  date  after  the  last  week  in  November,  or  the  first 
week  in  December,  1886,  that  you  were  informed  of  any  other  letters  ? — I  cannot  fix 
the  dates  of  the  subsequent  ones. 

48.251.  I  suppose  Mr.  Macdonald  called  upon  you? — No,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald. 

48.252.  Would  your  charges’  book  contain  no  entry - ? — None  whatever. 

48.253.  Which  would  enable  you  to  fix  the  date? — No,  it  would  not. 

48.254.  Or  your  diary  ? — Nor  my  diary.  I  have  devoted  myself  entirely  to  this 
business  for  many  months  to  come,  and  it  will  be  one  entire  entry,  the  charges  against 
the  “  Times.” 

48.255.  I  am  not  caring  about  your  charges  against  the  “  Times  ”  the  least  in 
the  world.  Am  I  to  take  it,  then,  that  you  have  no  charges  or  attendance  book,  or 
diurnal  entries,  which  will  enable  you  to  fix  any  of  these  events  ? — I  have  no  entry  at 
all  to  fix  the  date  of  any  of  these  events. 

48.256.  Or  when  you  received  particular  documents  ? — Or  when  I  received  particular 
documents. 

48.257.  Nor  when  particular  documents  were  first  mentioned  to  you? — Nor  when 
particular  documents  were  first  mentioned  to  me;  but  I  can  fix  the  date  of  the 
first  by  the  fact  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Macdonald  two  days  subsequently. 

48.258.  So  that  I  may  take  it  then  that  you  cannot  give  us  any  date,  except  this 
date  of  the  last  week  in  November  ? — I  can  give  you  the  dates,  approximately. 

48.259.  Can  you  tell  me  the  date  approximately  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  to  finish 
the  answer,  to  give  you  the  dates  approximately  will  necessitate  reference  to  some 
books  of  mine. 

48.260.  By  all  means  refer  to  them  ? — I  cannot  refer  to  them  now.  I  will  give  them 
fco  you  in  the  morning. 

48.261 .  Can  you  now,  without  reference  to  your  books,  tell  us  approximately  when 
you  first  heard  of  any  other  letters  as  coming  from  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  did  not  hear  of 
them  as  coming  from  Mr.  Pigott,  I  tell  you,  until  lately.  I  heard  of  documents 
without  saying  where  they  came  from. 

48.262.  When  was  that? — I  think  it  must  have  been  in  the  month  of  December 
1887  or  January  1888, 
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That  you  first  heard  of  any  other  documents  being  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Macdonald? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

48  264  Or  of  anybody  representing  the  “  Times  ”?—  I  heard  of  it  the  moment  he 
got  them  himself. 

48.265.  You  presume  so.  He  informed  you  so  ? — I  know  it. 

48.266.  That  would  be,  I  think  you  said,  the  end  of  1887  or  January  1888? _ That 

would  be  it.  You  see,  I  am  in  daily  attendance  at  this  time  at  the  “  Times.” 

48.267.  What  documents  did  Mr.  Macdonald  refer  to  then  ?— My  recollection  is  it 
was  the  two  letters  of  the  16th  June,  but  I  will  not  pledge  my  memory. 

48.268.  The  two  letters  of  the  16th  June  which  purport  to  be  Parnell  letters  ? _ 

Yes. 

48.269.  Did  you  hear  then  of  any  other  letters  ?— Subsequently  ? 

48.270.  No,  at  that  time? — No. 

48.271.  So  that  up  to  this  date  then,  that  is  to  say,  the  beginning  of  1888  you  had 
heard  of  five  letters  purporting  to  be  Mr.  Parnell’s,  five  purporting  to  be  Eo-an’s  and 

two  more  of  the  16th  June  1882,  purporting  to  be  Mr.  Parnell’s  ?— That  °would  be 
right. 

48.272.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  And  some  of  Egan’s,  too  ? — That  would  be 
subsequently. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Excuse  me  Mr.  Attorney. 

48.273.  Now,  what  was  the  next  step  in  your  information  ? — One  of  the  Egan 

letters.  5 

48.274.  When  ?— A  very  short  time  after  that — within  a  very  few  days  ;  within 

ten  days,  1  should  think.  J 

48.275.  It  is  already  clear,  I  think,  from  your  evidence  (but  I  want  to  make  it  quite 
apparent  as  we  go  along)  that  these  two,  making  up  the  12  up  to  this  point  you  also 
learnt  had  come  from  Mr.  Pigott  ?— No,  I  did  not.  I  must  repeat  the  answer  I  have 
given  you  so  many  times.  I  did  not  know  where  they  came  from. 

48.276.  I  am  not  saying  you  learnt  it  then,  but  you  subsequently  learnt  they 

came  from  Pigott  ?  —  I  subsequently  learnt  it  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Pigott 
himself.  5 

48. 277.  I  only  want  to  get  the  fact.  Now,  about  ten  days  later  there  was  a  further 
one  ? — Yes. 

48.278.  What  was  that  ?  One  of  the  Egan  letters,  as  I  told  you  just  now. 

48.279.  Which  ?  -I  have  not  the  letters  before  me.  I  cannot  say.  I  can  tell. 

48.280.  (The  President.)  Is  it  one  of  the  photographs  ?— Yes ;  the  one  of  the  25th  of 
October  1881. 

48.281.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  How  does  it  begin  ? — “  I  have  by  this  post  sent  M  200/  ” 

48.282.  That,  therefore,  would  be,  so  far  as  we  have  at  present  got  nine  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  and  five  of  Egan’s  ?— Yes ;  there  is  one  more  of  Mr.  Egan’s.  ’ 

48.283.  This  one  you  have  now  mentioned,  making  13  ? 

( The  President.)  What  number  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  did  you  say  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  first  batch,  five;  the  second  batch,  two;  that  is  seven  Then 
five  of  Egan’s  makes  12.  Now  the  sixth  would  make  13. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  see  you  lump  two  together. 

48.284.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Now,  when  was  the  next  you  heard  of  any  further  letter  ? 
—The  next  one  was  the  last  letter  of  Mr.  Egan’s,  dated  the  8th  October  1880 

48  285.  When  was  that  ?— As  I  think  I  told  you  about  10  days  afterwards,  did 
not  I  ? 

48.286.  Ten  days  after  the  one  of  the  25th  ? — I  did  not  mention  one  on  the  25th 

48.287.  Oh,  yes?— I  beg  your  pardon;  I  said  one  of  the  25th;  I  did  not  say  I 

received  one  on  the  25th.  J 

48.288.  You  do  not  follow  me.  You  have  said  at  the  end  of  1887  or  beginning  of 

1888  you  heard  of  the  two  Parnell  letters  which  make  up  the  seven  Parnell  letters^ _ 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

48.289.  Then  you  said  that  a  few  days  after  that — it  would  be  within  10  days  you 

48.290.  You  got  the  letter  of  Egan,  25th  October  1881  ?— Yes. 

48.291.  Now,  you  were  going  on  to  say  in  a  few  days  after  that  you  received 
another  Egan  letter  of  the  8th  October  1880? — That  would  be  right. 

48.292.  That  is  what  I  was  saying  to  you  ?— But  }t  would  not  make  it  the  25th 
February. 
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48.293.  Did  anybody  refer  to  the  25th  February  ? — Yes,  you  said  the  25th.  I  got 
it  on  the  25th. 

(The  President.)  There  is  a  little  confusion. 

48.294.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  was  referring  to  the  date  of  it  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

48.295.  ( The  President.)  What  is  the  reference  to  that  letter  of  the  8th  October? — 
“  l  hereby  undertake  on  the  conditions.” 

48.296.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  you  can  do  it,  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  could  tell  me 
the  five  Egan  letters  which  you  say  you  received  on  the  first  occasion.  Will  you  pick 
them  out  and  identify  them  ? — I  have  done  it  already. 

48.297.  I  want  to  make  that  quite  clear.  Just  see  if  I  am  right  about  these  ? — I 
must  have  them  back  in  my  hands,  please.  [ Documents  handed  to  Witness .]  It  is 
apparently  six  letters  I  received  originally. 

48.298.  That  is  exactly  the  reason  why  my  learned  friend  and  myself  were  anxious 
to  have  this  cleared  up.  Now,  will  you  just  mention  them,  please  ? — Yes.  24th  Feb¬ 
ruary  1881. 

48.299.  Beginning,  “  My  dear  friend  ”  ? — That  is  right.  “  Paris,  10th  June  1881.” 

48.300.  Beginning,  “I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note”? — Yes.  18th  June  1881. 
“  Your  two  letters  of  the  12th  and  15th  instant.”  I  had  not  that  one  before  me  just 
now  when  I  was  speaking. 

48.301.  Yes;  you  mentioned  the  date  of  that  one.  That  is  three? — 8th  March 
1882,  “  Your  presence  in  the  West.” 

48.302.  That  is  four.  The  letter  of  the  11th  March  begins,  “  I  understand  your 
letter  ”  ? — “  My  dear  Sir,  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell,”  Tuesday. 

48.303.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  a  moment.  The  11th  of  March — is  it  1881  or  1882  2 
—1882. 

48.304.  It  begins  how  ? — “  As  I  understand  your  letter.” 

48.305.  Then  the  next  is  one  beginning,  “  I  had  a  conversation,”  without  a  date, 
but  “  Tuesday  ”  ? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

48.306.  You  see  it  was  desirable  to  go  over  that  again  ? — I  enumerated  them  all, 
but  my  addition  was  faulty. 

48.307.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  was  not,  as  we  thought,  enumerated.  However, 
that  is  not  important.  So  that  it  is  necessary  to  correct  that.  You  received,  then, 
six  of  Egan’s  ? — I  did. 

48.308.  And  five  of  Parnell’s  ? — That  is  right. 

48.309.  Then  in  the  end  of  1887  or  beginning  of  1888,  two  more  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 2 
—Yes. 

48.310.  Alleged  to  be  Parnell’s  ;  that  would  be  13.  About  10  days  after,  the  Egan 
letter  of  the  25th  of  October  1881,  which  would  be  14  ? — Yes. 

48.311.  And.  about  10  days  after  that,  the  Egan  letter  of  8th  October  1882,  which 
would  be  15  ? — 1880.  I  may  possibly  have  transposed  those  two,  but  I  think  I  am 
right. 

48.312.  That  would  make  15  altogether  ? — I  think  that  is  right. 

48.313.  That  would  be  eight  Egan  and  seven  Parnell  ? — That  is  right. 

48.314.  When  did  you  next  get  any  suggestion  of  any  further  letters  ? — I  think  it 
was  the  month  of  July  following. 

48.315.  That  would  be  July  1888? — Yes. 

48.316.  What  did  you  learn  then? — Mr.  Davitt’s  and  Mr.  O’Kelly’s  together,  if  I 
recollect  rightly. 

48.317.  Those  are  the  two  which  have  been  put  in,  are  they  ?— Those  are  the  two 
which  have  been  put  in. 

48.318.  That  would  be  17  altogether  ? — I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right. 

48.319.  Fifteen  and  two  are  17  ? — I  take  your  addition  for  it. 

48.320.  Any  others  after  that  ? — No  other  letters  at  all. 

48.321.  As  coming  from - ? — No,  those  are  the  only  letters  which  have  been  in 

my  possession  at  all. 

48.322.  I  only  want  to  make  it  quite  clear.  None  others  as  coming  from  Pigott, 
and  none  others  of  any  kind  in  your  possession  ? — No,  except  those  I  produce,  the 
original  letters  to-day. 

48.323.  1  should  just  like  to  ask  you,  I  understood  you  to  say  so,  but  did  you  learn 
from  Mr.  Macdonald  that  he  came  to  you  immediately  upon  his  receipt  of  these 
various  letters  ? — I  am  in  daily  communication  with  Mr.  Macdonald.  I  was  at  the 
time.  I  believe  when  he  had  the  original  letters  he  did  not  come  to  me  immediately 
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on  the  receipt.  In  fact  those  that  I  have  spoken  of  had  been  in  his  possession  some 
time  before  he  consulted  me. 

48.324.  As  to  the  original  letters,  five  of  Parnell’s  and  six  of  Egan’s  you  think  he 
had  had  those  some  time  in  his  possession? — Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

48.325.  But,  as  regards  the  other  ones,  for  instance,  those  at  the  beo-innino-  of  1888 
one  of  Egan’s,  did  he  tell  you  he  had  just  got  that  one?— I  do  not  know  that  he  told 

me  he  had  just  got  it.  He  sent  for  me  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  produced  them  to 
me  from  time  to  time. 

48.326.  You  were  understood  to  say  (I  so  understood  you,  I  may  be  wron*)  that  he 

conveyed  to  you  that  he  had  just  received  it  ? — I  certainly  did  not  convey  that.  You 
misunderstood  me. 

48£27‘  Yo,J  mean  to  say  that  ? — No,  I  mean  to  say  that  I  have  no  doubt 

that  Mr.  Macdonald  had  just  received  it.  If  he  had  had  it  the  day  before  he  would 
have  shown  me. 

48,328.  And  the  same  as  to  the  two  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell  ?— The  same  as  to  all  the 
letters. 


lo’oon  indf  \°  th®  further  letters  of  Mr.  Davitt?— The  same  as  to  all  the  letters. 

48.330.  The  further  letter  of  Egan  and  O’Kelly  ?— The  same  as  to  all  of  them. 

48.331.  You  think  he  brought  them  to  you  ? — No,  he  did  not  bring  them  to  me,  I 
went  to  the  office  and  saw  them. 


48.332.  You  think  he  saw  you  about  them  immediately  upon  his  getting  them  or 
practically  immediately  upon  his  getting  them.  Did  it  strike  you  at  all  as  odd  this 
increase  of  the  letters  ? — No. 

48.333.  One  coming  in  ten  days,  another  coming  in  ten  days  ? _ No. 

48.334.  And  then  the  two  subsequent  letters  ? — No. 

48.335.  It  did  not  at  all  strike  you  as  singular  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

48.336.  Am  I  to  understand  that  at  that  time  you  made  no  inquiry  as  to  the  quarter 
from  which  they  had  come?— Mr.  Macdonald  told  me  at  the  time  that  he  had  given 
his  pledge  that  he  would  not  divulge  the  source  from  whom  the  letters  came.  It  is 
not  an  unusual  thing  to  do  in  journalism. 

48.337.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  at  all  about  it  ?— But  you  put  it  to  me  as  if  it  was 
an  unusual  thing,  and  I  am  entitled  to  give  my  explanation.  Most  information  comes 
to  a  newspaper  under  exactly  the  same  pledge  of  secrecy. 

48.338.  I  am  not  complaining  at  all,  Mr.  Soames.  I  gather  from  that  that  you  did 

make  the  inquiry,  but  he  had  given  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  divulge  ? — I  did  not 

make  the  inquiry  because  Mr.  Macdonald  commenced  the  conversation  by  telling  me 
he  would  not  divulge.  J  b 

48.339.  That  is  the  reason  probably  why  you  did  not  make  any  inquiry?— 
certainly . 

48.340.  When  then,  will  you  kindly  tell  me,  fixing  the  date  approximately  as  nearly 

as  you  can,  did  you  learn  these  letters  came  from  Pigott? — Little  things  come  to  my 
ears  from  time  to  time,  and,  although  nobody  had  told  me  so,  I  practically  knew  it  in 
the  summer  of  1888.  J 


48,341.  That  was  during  the  time  that  the  case  of  O'  Donnell  v.  Walter  was  going 
on  ? — I  should  say  probably  before.  & 

4n34?‘  )Yiien  y°u  were  preparing  for  your  defence.  Can  you  charge  your  memory 
at  all  whether  you  were  told  that  by  anyone? — I  can  say  positively  I  was  not  told  it 
by  anyone. 

48.343.  In  the  first  instance  ? — Yes. 

48.344.  Did  you  learn  what  was  paid  for  these  various  batches  of  letters  ? — I  do  not 
know  precisely  what  was  paid  for  any  particular  batch,  but  I  may  say  that  whatever 
has  heen  paid  has  passed  through  my  own  hands. 

48.345.  How  much  altogether  has  been  paid  ? — I  cannot  separate  one  item  from  the 

other. 


48,346.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  separate  one  item  from  the  other.  How  much 
altogether  ? — I  cannot  toll  you  without  separating.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  disbursing 
mrny  thousands  of  pounds  for  the  “Times”  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When 
Mr.  Macdonald  gives  me  an  authority  to  pay  a  specific  sum  to  a  certain  person 
I  do  it.  1 


48.347.  But  is  not  that  a  little  queer  ? — Why,  sir  ? 

48.348.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  my  Lord  that  you  cannot  tell  us  even  approximately  ? 
— I  can,  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 
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48.349.  Very  well,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  ? — I  could  tell  you  precisely,  after 
reference  to  him. 

48.350.  Then  that  I  may  postpone  ? — I  would  tell  you  now,  but  Mr.  Macdonald 
wanted  some  information  from  me  to  fill  into  his  own  proof ;  consequently  I  cannot 
give  the  figures  at  present. 

48.351.  You  do  not  know  at  present  you  mean? — I  do  not.  I  know  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  has  been  spent. 

48.352.  Did  you  learn  to  whom  that  money  had  been  directly  paid  ? — I  paid  it 
myself,  I  tell  you. 

48.353.  To  whom  ? — Mr.  Houston. 

48.354.  When  was  the  first  of  those  sums  paid  ? — On  the  4th  May  1887. 

48.355.  How  much  ? — 1,000/. 

48.356.  Did  you  pay  that  by  cheque  or  how  ? — By  cheque. 

48.357.  Your  own  cheque  ? — My  firm’s  cheque. 

48.358.  I  mean  your  firm’s  cheque — upon  your  own  bank  ? — Yes. 

48.359.  Which  is  your  bank  ? — The  London  and  County  Bank. 

48.360.  And  I  presume  made  payable  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  really  cannot  tax  my 
memory  how  I  drew  the  cheque  at  the  time.  I  do  not  very  often  draw  cheques  myself 
at  all. 

48.361.  You  sign  them  ? — I  sign  them,  but  I  do  not  draw  them,  and  I  do  not  sign 
many. 

48.362.  Does  the  London  and  County  keep  its  cheques? — Yes. 

48.363.  You  will  kindly  perhaps  ask  one  of  your  clerks  to  look  and  see  ? — Oh, 


yes. 

48.364.  I  wish  just  to  point  that  date.  That  would  be  May  1887,  and  up  to  that 
time  you  had  received  altogether  (as  we  have  already  arrived  at  the  figures  I  need  not 
trouble  you  to  go  through  them  again)  15  letters  ? — No  doubt  you  are  right. 

48.365.  Yes,  that  is  so  ? — No,  my  Lord,  I  believe  I  am  wrong  in  that. 

[Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Eleven. 

[Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Only  11.  That  is  to  say  five  purporting  to  be  Mr.  Parnell’s,  and 
six  purporting  to  be  Egan’s — quite  right. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Two  in  January  1887. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  are  wrong,  my  friend,  and  I  differ  about  a  point  which  we  may 
as  well  clear  up.  Mr.  Soames  will  tell  us  which  of  us  is  right. 

48.366.  You  were  understood  by  me  to  say  (see  whether  lam  not  right)  that  having 
originally  seen  five  purporting  to  be  Mr.  Parnell’s,  and  six  purporting  to  be  Egan’s, 
you  then  in  the  end  of  1887  or  beginning  of  1888  received  two  more  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  ? 

_ I  think  that  is  so,  but  I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  dates.  Mr.  Macdonald  will  know 

better  than  I  should. 

48.367.  That  is  quite  right.  We  agree  about  that.  My  next  question  was  the  date 
of  that  payment  of  1,000/.  Will  you  give  it  me  again  ? — May  4th,  1887. 

48.368.  When  was  the  next  payment  made? — Do  you  mean  specific  payment? 
Those  were  not  specific  payments  for  the  letters  at  all. 

48.369.  First,  the  next  payment  in  respect  of  the  letters? — I  cannot  separate  those 
which  are  in  respect  of  the  letters  and  those  which  are  in  respect  of  expenses  out  of 
pocket. 

48.370.  ( The  President.)'  Then  are  we  to  take  it  the  1,000/.  you  have  spoken  of  was 
not  paid  merely  for  the  letters,  but  for  something  else  as  well  ? — 1,000/.  was  paid 
partially  to  recoup  some  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  in  going  to  America  and 
elsewhere,  not  merely  the  price  of  the  letters. 

48.371.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  mean  it  covered  certain  expenses  in  relation  to  the 
letters? — I  mean  to  say  the  greater  part  of  the  money  which  has  been  paid  to 
Mr.  Houston  was  in  respect  of  expenses. 

48.372.  That  we  can  of  course  follow  out.  Whose  expenses  do  you  refer  to  ? — 
Expenses  incurred  by  Mr.  Houston,  and  certain  gentlemen  who  were  associated  with 


him. 

48.373.  Who  were  they  ? — I  do  not  know. 

48.374.  What  ? — I  do  not  know. 

48.375.  Expenses  incurred  by  Mr.  Houston  and  certain  gentlemen  ? — I  know  one, 
and  only  one. 

48.376.  Who  was  that  ? — Dr.  Maguire,  of  Dublin. 
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48.377.  Would  you  be  able  at  all  to  tell  us  by  to-morrow,  by  refreshing  your 
recollection  by  reference  to  papers,  how  those  expenses  were  made  up  at  all  ?— I 
cannot,  and  I  cannot  separate,  by  any  material  I  have,  what  was  for  the  letters  and 
what  was  for  expenses. 

48.378.  All  you  can  tell  us  is  what  you  gave  cheques  for  ? — Yes,  and  I  know  I  have 
given  Mr.  Houston  cheques  for  a  number  of  purposes. 

48.379.  What  was  the  next  cheque  you  gave? — To  Mr.  Houston  ? 

48.380.  Yes  ? — 200 1.  on  July  20th. 

48.381.  20th  July  1887,  200/.  ?— Yes. 

48.382.  When  next  ? — 30/.,  1  think  it  is,  on  October  8th ;  I  will  not  be  certain. 
40/.  Is.  on  December  13th  ;  but  mind  you  these  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
subject-matter  here. 

48.383.  What  ? — You  have  asked  me  what  payments  I  have  made.  I  can  only  give 
it  you  in  the  gross. 

48.384.  I  am  only  concerned  with  what  you  paid  Houston  in  connexion  with  this 
matter  ? — I  have  told  you  already  I  cannot  separate  one  item  from  the  other. 

48.385.  Do  you  mean  Houston  was  doing  other  things  ? — Mr.  Houston  did  several 
things  for  us,  and  incurred  expenses  for  us,  and  those,  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Macdonald, 
I  recouped  him. 

48.386.  Was  that  in  reference  to  this  case  ? — Part  was  and  part  not. 

48.387.  What  part  was  not  in  reference  to  this  case  ? — I  tell  you  1  cannot  separate 
the  items  one  from  the  other. 

48.388.  Of  what  nature  ? — I  have  simply  an  authority  in  writing,  “  Please  pay 
Mr.  Houston  so  much  money,”  and  I  pay  it,  and  there  my  duty  begins  and  there  mv 
duty  ends. 

48.389.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  those  small  cheques.  Was  there  any  other 
larger  cheque  ? — There  was  a  cheque  of  180/.  I  paid  him,  I  think ;  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  180/.  or  200/.  at  the  moment,  on  the  27th  January  1888.  I  think  180/. 
on  the  31st  of  January.  I  must  be  allowed  to  check  these. 

48.390.  Yes,  certainly  ? — 16th  February,  550/. ;  26th  July,  342/. 

48.391.  Any  other  ? — I  have  got  another  sum  of  100/.,  but  it  is  entered  by  my  clerk 
for  sundries.  I  do  not  know  what  that  refers  to. 

48.392.  Was  it  paid  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — It  was. 

48.393.  When  ? — 19th  September. 

48.394.  1888?— Yes. 

48.395.  Is  that  the  last  ? — That  is  the  last,  except  small  sums. 

48.396.  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  any  sum  less  that  100/.  ? — They  are  all  less 
than  100/. 

48.397.  There  were  several  of  those  small  sums?— Yes,  there  were  about  three 
other  items. 

48.398.  Have  you  been  directed  by  Mr.  Macdonald  to  pay  any  moneys  to  anyone 
else  in  connexion  with  this  matter  ? — No. 

48.399.  Except  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — No. 

48.400.  Not  to  Moser? — Oh,  yes;  I  was  not  directed  by  Mr.  Macdonald  to  make 
any  payments  to  Moser.  I  paid  them  myself,  and  charged  them  in  account. 

48.401.  What  is  Moser,  by  the  way — a  detective,  I  presume? — A  detective  agent. 

48.402.  What  did  you  pay  him  altogether  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  without  reference. 

I  have  no  material. 

48.403.  Approximately  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  approximately,  but  a  large  sum. 

48.404.  When  was  he  employed  ? — In  the  summer  of  1887,  I  think  it  was  :  August 
1887. 

48.405.  How  much  altogether  would  you  say  in  round  numbers? — I  will  not 
pledge  myself  to  how  much.  I  have  nothing  to  refer  to. 

48.406.  1,000/.  ? — Oh,  I  paid  him  more  than  1,000/. 

48.407.  2,000/.  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  much. 

48.408.  Detween  1,000/.  and  2,000/.  lhat  was  in  the  summer.  He  was  employed 
in  the  summer  of  1887,  you  think.  Was  anybody  else  employed  in  reference  to  the 
matter?— Oh,  yes. 

48.409.  To  whom  you  paid  sums  of  money  ? — I  havo  got  people  in  my  employment 
to  whom  I  paid  sums  of  money. 
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48.410.  I  am  not  talking  of  that.  I  mean  in  reference  to  getting  up  the  case  in  the 
sense  of  getting  original  documents  ? — Yes. 

48.411.  Anybody  else? — Yes. 

48.412.  Who  ? — Mr.  Kirby. 

48.413.  How  much  ? — 250/.,  I  think. 

48.414.  Who  is  Kirby  ? — He  is  a  man  of  independence. 

48.415.  In  an  independent  position  ? — Yes. 

48.416.  Where  does  he  live — here,  or  where  ? — He  is  temporarily  residing  in 
London. 

48.417.  I  do  not  care  to  inquire  any  more  about  him  ? — In  addition  to  that  I  paid 
his  travelling  expenses. 

48.418.  200/.  did  you  pay  ? — 250/.,  I  think  it  was. 

48.419.  250/.  and  his  travelling  expenses? — I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

48.420.  Anybody  else  ? — Do  you  mean  that  I  have  employed  myself  individually  ? 
I  have  employed  a  number  of  people. 

48.421.  No;  I  am  on  this  specific  thing  with  reference  to  payments  for  having 
obtained  or  the  endeavour  to  obtain  what  purported  to  be  original  letters  ? — No  ; 
then  Mr.  Kirby  is  not  in  that  sense.  Mr.  Kirby  has  simply  been  paid  with  a  view  of 
taking  journeys  for  me  and  having  interviews  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence. 

48.422.  Do  you  mean  evidence  in  relation  to  letters? — No  ;  I  do  not  indeed  ;  I  mean 
general  evidence  relating  to  this  inquiry. 

48.423.  That  may  be.  Do  you  mean  with  reference  to  boycotting,  and  things  of 
that  kind  ? — No.  I  mean  general  evidence,  such  as  we  have  offered  here. 

48.424.  To  fix  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  if  you  could  ? — Yes,  and  as  I  think  we 
have. 

48.425.  Where  were  his  travelling  expenses  paid  from  ? — From  England,  in  my 
office. 

48.426.  Travelling  expenses  where  from  and  where  ? — Where  to  go  to  ? 

48.427.  Where  did  he  come  from  first? — I  saw  him  first  in  London. 

48.428.  Did  you  pay  his  travelling  expenses  to  London? — No,  I  did  not. 

48.429.  Then  travelling  where  to  ? — 1  sent  him  to  America. 

48.430.  Are  you  sure  250/.  was  all  you  paid  Mr.  Kirby  ? — No,  I  am  not  sure  ;  I  will 
tell  you  to-morrow. 

48.431.  Very  well.  Did  Mr.  Kirby  make  a  claim,  or  was  this  a  generous  gift  to 
him  ? — No,  I  made  a  definite  arrangement  with  him  to  pay  him  so  much  a  month  for 
the  time  he  was  engaged.  He  was  to  be  absent  so  long. 

48.432.  How  much  was  he  to  be  paid  ? — He  was  to  be  paid  250/.  for  a  definite 
period. 

48.433.  How  long  ? — I  think  it  was  two  or  three  months.  I  forget  for  the 
moment. 

48.434.  And  his  travelling  expenses  ? — Yes. 

48.435.  Anybody  else  ? — Have  I  employed  ? 

48.436.  Yes? — Certainly. 

48.437.  I  am  still  on  the  same  point — on  the  question  of  travelling  to  America,  or 
elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  evidence  to  fix  the  leaders  of  the  Parnell  move¬ 
ment  ? — X  have  sent  one  other  agent  to  America. 

48.438.  When  ? — This  last  autumn. 

48.439.  How  much  has  he  been  paid? — I  think  300/. ;  but  I  will  tell  you  precisely. 

48.440.  What  is  his  name  ? — Thompson. 

48.441.  It  may  be  more  or  less  ? — Yes ;  I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  figures. 

48,442  Do  you  think  we  have  nearly  got  to  the  end  of  it  ? — I  know  that  you  have 

precisely  got  to  the  end  of  it. 

48.443.  We  have  got  to  the  end  of  it  ? — Yes. 

48.444.  When  did  you  yourself  subpoena  Mr  .Pigott  first  to  attend  as  a  witness 
here  ? — In  the  month  of  October. 

48.445.  October  last  ? — Yes. 

48.446.  When  did  you  first  see  him  yourself  ? — In  the  month  of  October. 

48.447.  That  would  be  about  the  time  this  Commission  began  to  sit,  would  it 
not  ? — I  could  give  you  the  precise  date  ;  but  it  was  subsequently  to  serving  him  with 
a  subpoena. 
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48.448.  When  did  you  first  take  his  evidence  ? — On  the  first  occasion  that  I  saw  him, 
one  Saturday  evening. 

48.449.  Which  would  be  October - ? — In  the  month  of  October 

48.450.  Of  last  year  ? — Yes. 

48.451.  Now,  in  reference  to  two  letters  as  to  which  you  have  not  been  asked  anv 
question,  let  me  ask  you  this.  Did  you  take  any  pains  to  inform  yourself,  or  to  form 

a  judgment  for  yourself  as  to  whether  the  Davitt  letter  was  a  genuine  one  or  not ? _ 

I  did. 

48.452.  What  conclusion  did  you  come  to  ? — I  believe  it  is  genuine. 

48.453.  I  may  take  it  that  under  the  head  of  “  pains  ”  you  put  it  before  experts 
or  an  expert  ?  —  I  did. 

48.454.  I  will  ask  you  the  same  about  the  O’Kelly  letter  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I 
had  anything  to  compare  the  O’Kelly  letter  with  at  all.  That  is  my  recollection. 

48.455.  Are  you  able  to  form  any  judgment,  or  have  you  been  advised,  I  will  even 
put  it  as  to  any  judgment,  whether  that  is  a  genuine  letter  or  not? — I  think  not. 

48.456.  What  is  it  you  think  not  ? — That  I  have  not  been  advised.  You  asked  me 
the  question. 

48.457.  Yes,  certainly  I  did. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  before  the  court  adjourns  there  is  one  matter  I 
wish  to  mention.  Sir  Charles  Russell  emphasises  the  fact  that  Mr.  Flannagan  was  the 
son  of  an  Irish  judge.  I  am  sure  outside  this  court  Sir  Charles  would  not  wish  that 
an  inference  might  be  drawn  which  I  am  sure  is  not  in  his  mind,  that  that  judge  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No,  my  Lord,  not  the  slightest  in  the  world. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  wish  to  state  most  emphatically,  my  Lord,  that  Mr. 
Flannagan  acted  for  the  “  Times,”  and  the  connexion  with  his  father  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  matter.  My  Lord,  I  should  not  mention  it,  but  your  Lordship 
knows  it  is  most  important  that  such  a  matter  should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  that  no 
inference  should  be  drawn.  Mr.  Flannagan  was  writing  for  the  “  Times,”  and  his  father 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  directly  or  indirectly. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  my  Lord,  that  is  perfectly  correct, 
I  asked  this  gentlemen  who  Mr.  Flannagan  was  not  with  a  view  of  getting  who  his 
parents  were,  but  to  fix  his  position. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  You  asked  was  he  not  the  son  of  a  judge. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes,  in  order  to  fix  who  he  was. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  1, 
Friday,  15th  February  1889. 

Mr.  Joseph  Soames  recalled ;  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

.  48’458,  Have  you  been  able  to  prepare  that  list?— I  was  about  to  hand  them  in.  It 
is  a  complete  schedule  according  to  the  date  and  with  the  exhibit  number  in  the 

yesterday^  ^  &  Comp*ete  S(diedule  of  the  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell  which  I  put  in 

777  4fl4°9'  9Q?o  oNhaVm,a  COpy  ?~0h’  yeTs’  1  have  C0Pies  for  all.  (The copies  were  handed 
the  Ifi/h  AmlM?  tTieseare  lists,  my  Lords,  ofjthe  signatures  that  I  inspected,  prior  to 
the  18th  April  1887,  of  which  I  can  be  positive,  but  there  are  some  others  that  I  could 
“°t positively  identify  at  the  present  time.  These  are  some  other  signatures  that  I 
omitted  to  put  in  yesterday,  and  there  is  a  list  of  them.  (Handing  same  in.)  I  can 
now  give,  my  Lords  the  more  accurate  dates  as  to  the  time  that  I  saw  the  letters  of  the 
nninfM6’  t/  ,th.®m  first  m  the  month  of  February  1888  at  the  same  time  I  saw 

July  1888  Egan  8  1  ’  aBd  1  SaW  tW°  lettGrS  °f  Mr*  Egan’S  later’  in  the  month  of 

lSSgf-Mr1  Ega° ’s  letters^011'  ^  ^  ^  *ey  y0U  J°»  saw  in  July 

48,461.  All  of  them  ? — No,  the  last  I  enumerated. 

,v4®’4^2,  Which  one  is  that  ?— The  one  written  from  the  bakery  that  I  spoke  of  •  I 
think  it  is  dated  the  8th  October  1881.  J  p  * 

to  teftfto 1  beHeVe  ^  dat6‘°f  WaS  1880  aDd  n0t  1881  ?—It  may  be  5  1  have  nothing 

48,464.  The  papers  you  hand  in  I  want  to  understand.  I  find  on  here  further 
PoCAmreDt°f  haDdwnting  to  be  put  in  ”  ? — I  have  handed  them  in. 

W ‘  w  mean  this  morning  ?— Yes.  I  omitted  to  put  them  in  yesterday.  I 

had  them,  but  I  omitted  to  put  them  in.  J  ^ 

j  ttdntf ^each  one  dld  7°U  °btain  the86  Ef  y0U  wil1  let  me  have  them  1  can  te]1  you, 

FrfAt'  Wanton  Company.  ^ePt6mber>  A™^-^n-ington  and  Company?- 

48.468.  The  next  is  ditto,  I  think  ? — The  same. 

48.469.  Leases  ? — Two  leases  obtained  from  the  lessor. 

48’4™-  u8ay  the  next  is  a  lease’  and  the  next  is  a  lease  Yes. 
writtento  Dr.Trizd  C°mm0n8  n°te’  and  order  for  admission  ?— No,  it  is  a  letter 

48’4yJ-  ^rnd  the  last  ? — That  is  the  last,  I  think,  is  it  not  ? 

v°’  “  - Kilmainham,  Gallagher,”  with  envelope,  I  tliink  ?— Hero  it  is. 

4^,474  You  have  not  handed  them  in?—  No,  it  has  slipped  out  of  the  bundle  I 
b4847d  * frCT  .Governor  of  Kilmamham  when  I  subpoenaed  him  as  a  witness 

inf’4™'  Y°U  m  end  that  t0  be  handed  in’  d°  y°U  U0t  ?— 1  do-  ( The  same  vas  handed 

recditcfionWphTTofldid  Vth0  of  Kdmainham  give  you  that  ?-I  cannot  call  to 

had  it  ty  when  ^  did  give  it  to  me;  m  fact  I  forgot  at  the  time  that  I 

48.477.  Had  you  subpoenaed  him  ?— Oh,  yes. 

48.478.  I  am  not  asking  you  have  you,  but  had  you  at  the  time  ?— Oh,  yes. 
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48.479.  The  next  list  that  you  handed  in  is  a  list  of  signatures  inspected  by  me 
prior  to  the  18th  April  1887  ? — That  is  right. 

48.480.  Am  I  to  take  it  that  this  list  of  yours  would  also  be  a  correct  list  of  the 
signatures  ? — No,  you  may  not. 

48.481.  Can  you  tell  me  what  additions  are  to  be  made,  if  any? — I  am  not  sure  that 
the  expert  saw  the  last  three.  I  think  he  saw  some  that  I  had  not  seen  at  that  time. 

48.482.  Can  you  tell  me  what  he  has  told  you  ?  I  will  accept  it  in  that  way — that  he 
saw, — that  you  did  not  see  ? — He  has  not  told  me  one  way  or  the  other. 

48.483.  What  do  you  suggest  he  saw  ? — I  make  no  suggestion,  because  he  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  what  he  has  seen  himself. 

48.484.  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Soames? — I  cannot  suggest.  You  have  asked  me  a 
question  what  he  saw.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  my  own  knowledge  what  he  did  see,  but 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  when  he  is  called. 

48.485.  Do  not  let  us  gei  to  cross  purposes ;  your  observation  invited  my  question. 
You  say  you  believe  he  did  not  see  the  last  three  that  are  here  ? — Yes. 

48.486.  And  you  also  added  that  he  saw  others  that  you  did  not  see?  — These  are 
not  enumerated  there.  If  you  will  see  at  the  end  of  that  I  say  I  believe  I  also  saw 
other  signatures  which  are  not  set  out  in  detail. 

48.487.  And  others  you  cannot  now  identify  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  he  saw  some  others. 

48.488.  You  cannot  fix  them  ?— I  cannot  fix  them. 

48.489.  Am  I  right  in  saying,  then,  that,  excluding  these  last  three,  that  there  was  one 
letter  of  1881  that  you  had  seen  purporting  to  be  a  letter  of  1881  and  two  of  1882  ? — 
When  I  have  a  copy  of  the  list  I  will  follow  you.  (A  list  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 

48.490.  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  except  the  last  three,  for  a  reason  which  you  will 
see  in  a  moment,  you  enumerate  one  of  1881  and  two  of  1882  ? — No  ;  I  enumerate  four 
of  1881. 

48.491.  Do  you  ? — There  is  no  date  ;  they  were  all  got  at  the  same  period. 

48.492.  You  suggest  those  are  1881,  but  there  is  no  date  on  them  ? — I  do  ;  I  got 
them  together. 

48.493.  It  does  not  follow,  you  know  ?— No,  but  I  suggest  it. 

( The  President.)  Which  of  those  are  you  referring  to  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  sees  “  17th  May,  Gallery  Order  1881  ;  12th  June, 
“  ditto;  no  date,  ditto;  no  date,  the  like.” 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

48.494.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  so  far  as  express  date  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  are  two  of  1882  ? — No  ;  three  of  1882. 

48.495.  I  have  excluded  the  last  three,  you  know  ? — So  have  I ;  May  15th,  1882,  a 
letter  to  Charles  Ross,  Esq.,  then  an  envelope  Charles  Loss,  which  came  at  the  same 
period,  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  name  on  it — November  29th,  1882. 

48.496.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  call  those  two  ? — Yes,  and  you  find  on  November  29th, 
1882,  there  are  four  signatures  and  not  one ;  I  saw  seven  signatures  of  1882. 

48.497.  There  are  some  signatures  which  purport  to  be  the  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  which  you  think  are  the  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes,  about  which  I  have  no 
doubt. 

48.498.  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  about  that  in  a  moment.  Is  this  the  first  time  you 
have  given  evidence  as  an  expert  in  handwriting  ? — I  am  not  giving  evidence  as  an 
expert  now.  I  am  only  speaking  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

48.499.  Well,  I  will"  not  dispute  that.  You  told  me  yesterday — see  that  I  am  right 
— that  before  the  O’Donnell  and  Walter  case  you  had  in  your  own  mind  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  letters  had  come  from  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr.  Houston,  and  from  Mr. 

Houston  passed  on  to  the  “  Times,”  bat  you  had  not  been  told  that  by  Mr.  - ?— 

I  had  not  been  told  by  anybody. 

48.500.  But  after  the  trial  of  O’Donnell  and  Walter  you  were  told,  I  presume  ? — No, 
I  was  not,  indeed ;  not  for  a  long  time  after. 

48.501.  You  were  not  told  for  a  long  time  after? — No,  not  until  Mr.  Houston 
himself  had  relieved  Mr.  Macdonald  of  the  pledge  he  had  given  him,  and  until  Mr. 
Pigott  had  relieved  Mr.  Houston  of  the  pledge  he  had  given  him. 

48.502.  Were  those  two  events  coincident — about  the  same  time  ?  —  No  ;  Mr. 
Houston’s  name  was  mentioned  to  me  first. 
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48.503.  Then  when  do  you  say  that  Mr.  Houston  released  Mr.  Macdonald  from  his 
pledge  of  not  giving  his  name  ? — Immediately  on  the  introduction  of  the  Commission 

Bill. 

48.504.  Of  the  Commission  Bill  ? — Of  the  Commission  Bill. 

48.505.  Before  or  after  its  introduction  ? — I  said  immediately  on  its  introduc¬ 
tion. 

48.506.  Then  you  mean  after  it  was  introduced  ? — It  could  not  have  been  before  the 
Bill  was  introduced  when  he  released  Mr.  Macdonald. 

48.507.  Then  was  it  after  the  motion  for  its  introduction  was  made  ? — Yes,  so  far  as 
I  know,  that  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it. 

48.508.  I  am  talking  of  your  information  ? — So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  after 
the  motion  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

48.509.  And  when  did  the  release  by  Mr.  Pigott— if’I  may  so  call  it— of  Mr.  Houston 
come  to  your  knowledge  ? — Just  immediately  before  my  personal  interview  with 
Mr.  Pigott  himself,  and  that  was  in  the  month  of  October.  I  can  give  you  the  actual 
date,  if  necessary. 

48.510.  Ho  so,  please? — I  cannot  give  it  to  you  as  I  stand  ;  I  must  refer. 

48.511.  I  asked  you  to  be  good  enough  to  bring  your  books  ? — I  told  you  I  had  no 
dates,  but  I  have  a  memorandum  of  some  heads  of  evidence  which  I  took  from 
Mr.  Pigott 

48.512.  By  all  means,  that  will  do  ? — I  shall  have  to  send  for  it. 

48.513.  I  would  like  you  to  send  for  it,  please  ? — I  should  like  in  respect  to  this  to 
make  one  correction.  I  did  not  subpoena  Mr.  Pigott  until  after  he  had  made  a 
statement  to  me. 

48.514.  Perhaps  in  the  meanwhile  I  may  go  on.  When  did  you  subpoena 
Mr.  Pigott? — In  the  month  of  November. 

48.515.  You  can  probably  give  me  that  date? — I  can  get  you  the  original  subpoena. 

48.516.  Was  the  fact  that  the  letters  came  from  Mr.  Pigott  communicated  to  you 
by  Mr.  Macdonald,  or  by  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  think  I  first  heard  from  Mr.  Houston,  but 
I  will  not  be  positive. 

48.517.  Did  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Pigott  before  that  time  ?— I  had  never 
seen  him,  and  I  had  hardly  ever  heard  his  name. 

48.518.  I  presume  you  inquired  some  particulars  about  him  from  Mr.  Houston  ? — 
When  ? 

.  48,519.  When  he  told  you  this  fact  ? — I  did  not,  because  I  immediately  had  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Pigott  himself. 

48.520.  Then  may  I  take  it  you  asked  Mr.  Houston  nothing  about  Mr.  Pigott,  but 
he  informed  you  that  the  letters  had  come  from  him? — I  asked  him  nothin^.  ° 

48.521.  Absolutely  nothing  ? — Absolutely  nothing. 

48.522.  When  was  your  first  interview  with  Mr.  Pigott  ? — You  have  asked  me  the 
date  just  this  moment,  and  I  tell  you  I  could  not  give  it  until  I  refer. 

48.523.  Where  was  it  ? — In  my  own  office. 

48.524.  In  Lincoln’s  Inn  ? — In  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

48.525.  I  want  that  memorandum  particularly.  I  will  go  on  with  some  other  matter. 
First  tell  us  what  Mr.  Pigott  then  said  to  you.  Is  Mr.  Pigott  in  Court  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

I  cannot  tell  you  from  recollection  what  he  told  me. 

(Sir-  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  any  use,  because  if  Mr.  Pigott  is 
not  called  to-day  the  whole  thing  will  be  published  in  the  papers  ;  but  if  he  is? to  be 
called  to-day  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  he  should  not  be  in  Court. 

(P/te  President.)  If  you  ask  it,  I  direct  that  he  leave  the  Court. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  I  shall  ask  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

(Mr.  Richard  Pigott  was  directed  to  leave  the  Court.) 

48.526.  What  did  Mr.  Pigott  tell  you  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  from  recollection. 

48.527.  Tell  me  tho  substance  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  the  substance  of  it  was  that  he  had 

obtained  these  letters  in  the  summer  of  1886.  I  am  speaking  now  of  these  letters _ 

the  earlier  ones  that  I  spoke  of  of  Mr.  Parnell’s,  and  the  earlier  ones  that  I  spoke  of 

ot  Mr.  Egan’s — that  he  obtainod  them  for  Mr.  Houston  in  Mr.  Houston’s  private 
capacity.  1 
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48.528.  In  the  summer  of  1887  ? — 1886  ;  I  think  it  was  in  July  1886  ;  I  am  not 
sure.  He  told  me  also  that  he  had  to  go  to  America,  and  I  think  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  France,  and  whether  it  was  not  to  Italy  or  Spain,  I  will  not  be  sure  which ; 
that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  expense  had  been  incurred,  out- M-pocket  expenses — 
really  that  is  about  the  substance  of  what  he  did  tell  me.  You  ask  me  for  the 
substance,  of  course  it  was  much  more  in  detail  than  that. 

48.529.  Am  I  to  take  it  that  all  this  applies  to  the  earlier  letters — the  earlier  batch, 
as  I  call  it  ? — Yes ;  and  then  he  told  me,  in  reference  to  the  later  ones,  the  period  that 
he  got  them. 

48.530.  Just  tell  us  what  he  told  you  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  nearer  than  that. 

48.531.  Tell  us  the  substance  of  what  he  told  you  ? — I  have  told  you  the  substance 
of  what  he  told  me. 

48.532.  Would  you  repeat  it  ? — He  told  me  the  periods  at  which  he  obtained  the 
other  letters. 

48.533.  The  periods  at  which  he  obtained  them  ;  nothing  more  ? — Not  to  my  recol¬ 
lection.  What  he  did  tell  me  I  took  down  in  writing. 

48.534.  Did  you  ask  him  from  whom  he  had  got  them  ? — I  did  not. 

48.535.  Did  you  at  any  time  ask  him  from  whom  he  got  them  ? — Never. 

48.536.  Nor  any  of  them  ? — Nor  any  of  them. 

48.537.  Am  I  to  take  that,  Mr.  Soames  ? — You  are  to  take  it,  sir  ;  it  is  the  truth  ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why — that  he  told  me  himself  at  the  outset  that  he  was 
pledged  not  to  divulge  the  name,  and  if  he  did  divulge  it  he  would  have  to  do  it 
himself  in  Court.  He  came  to  me  to  give  a  statement  of  his  own  evidence. 

48.538.  You  do  regard,  I  presume,  this  as  being  an  important  statement  of  his 
evidence  where  he  got  them,  and  from  whom  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is. 

48.539.  So,  as  I  understand,  you  did  not  put  the  question  because  he  began  by 
telling  you? — He  told  me  that  in  an  early  stage  in  our  conversation. 

48.540.  And  am  I  to  take  it  that  no  information  has  come  to  you  from  Mr.  Pigott 
indicating  in  any  way  from  what  person,  or  from  what  persons,  he  received  these 
letters  or  any  of  them  ? — You  are  to  take  it  so,  and  that  I  have  not  had  the  information 
from  any  source  whatever. 

48.541.  And  so  far  as  you  can  form  an  opinion  from  communications  you  have  had 
with  Mr.  Macdonald,  is  he  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  ? — I  believe  he  is. 

48.542.  And  I  will  put  the  same  question  as  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  he 
is.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Houston  has  never  told  me. 

48.543.  I  mean  so  far  as  he  has  in  any  way  told  you.  Were  you  aware  at  the  time 
of  that  interview  which  you  had  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  at  your  office  with  Mr.  Pigott 
that  he  had  already  been  subpoenaed  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Not  until  subsequently, 
but  I  should  have  seen  him,  since  he  was  a  material  witness,  even  if  he  had  been. 

48.544.  I  am  not  putting  it  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  you  at  all,  not  the  least  ;  do 
not  misunderstand  me.  When  did  you  learn  that  at  the  date  of  [your  interview 
Mr.  Pigott  had  been  subpoenaed  ? — I  think  it  was  very  shortly  afterwards. 

48.545.  The  same  interview  ? — No,  I  think  very  shortly  after  that  interview. 

48.546.  A  day  or  two  perhaps? — I  think  it  was  just  about  the  same  time  that  I 
served  him  with  a  subpoena. 

48.547.  How  it  came  out  I  do  not  know,  but  had  you  not  seen  it  announced  in  the 
paper  weeks  before  your  interview,  that  Mr.  Pigott  had  been  subpoenaed  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? 
— No,  I  did  not. 

48.548.  You  had  not  seen  that? — No. 

48.549.  In  arriving  at  the  opinion  which  you  expressed  as  to  the  genuiness  of  the 

(handwriting,  I  understood  you  to  speak  to  your  belief  as  to  the  handwriting  of  Davitt, 
Egan,  and  Parnell,  but  I  think  you  said  you  had  formed  no  opinion  of  Mr.  O’Kelly’s  ? 

— Yes. 

48,550.  Can  you  refer  me  now  to  the  specimen,  or  alleged  specimens,  of  Mr.  Davitt’s 
handwriting  on  which  you  expressed  that  opinion  ? — I  expressed  that  opinion  on  what 
I  saw  Mr.  Davitt  do  in  my  own  office.  Mr.  Davitt  in  my  presence  made  a  copy  of 
that  letter,  and  from  the  copy  that  he  made  it  convinced  me  that  the  original  was  a 
genuine  one. 

48,551.  Did  Mr.  Davitt  on  that  occasion  at  once,  on  looking  at  it  at  your  office,  say 
it  was  a  forgery  ? — Almost  before  it  was  in  his  hands. 
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48.552.  Almost  before ;  as  soon  as  be  saw  it  ?— No  ;  almost  before  it  was  in  bis 

bands.  * 

48.553.  Do  you  mean  to  say - ? — I  mean  to  say  that  be  came  in  with  bis  mind 

prepared  to  say  it  was  a  forgery. 

48.554.  I  tbink,  Mr.  Soames,  I  must  complain  of  that  formally  ? — I  am  very  sorry 

if  I  have  exceeded  the  bounds  in  any  sort  of  way.  J  ^ 

48.555.  I  tbink  my  Lords  will  say  that  is  not  a  proper  answer  ? — If  my  Lords  tbink 

it  was  not — —  J 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord  will  say  so  if  be  thinks  it  was  not. 

48.556.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Were  not  three  letters  purporting  to  be  signed  by 

Mr.  Davitt  together  in  an  envelope  ? — Yes.  °  J 

48.557 .  And  was  tbe  envelope  banded  then  to  Mr.  Lewis— Mr.  Lewis,  I  tbink  was 

there  ?— No ;  I  gave  tbe  letters  out  of  tbe  envelope  myself.  Mr.  Lewis  was  present 
yes.  r  ’ 

48.558.  I  am  not  suggesting  anything  to  tbe  contrary  ? — I  thought  you  asked  me  if 
the  whole  of  tbe  letters  were  banded  together  in  tbe  envelope. 

48.559.  No  ;  you  took  tbe  envelope.  You  banded  tbe  envelope,  did  you  not  ? _ No  • 

I  took  tbe  letters  out  of  tbe  envelope. 

48.560.  And  handed  them  together  ? — No  ;  separately. 

48.561.  Which  was  tbe  first  you  banded  ? — I  tbink  tbe  one  written  to  tbe  Governor 
of  Portland. 

48.562.  Did  be  say  at  once  that  that  was  a  genuine  letter  ? — I  tbink  be  did 

48,563  Have  you  any  doubt  be  did ?-No,  I  say  I  tbink  be  did.  I  know  be  said  so 
as  regards  one  of  tbe  two. 

48.564.  You  say  it  was  tbe  one  to  tbe  governor,  you  tbink  ? — Yes,  they  were  both  to 

tbe  governor,  and  I  know  be  made  an  observation  as  regards  one  to  tbe  governor.  It 
was  a  genuine  letter.  ° 

48.565.  Did  be  say  that  both  of  those  letters  were  genuine  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect 
that  he  did.  I  know  be  said  one  of  them  was.  The  letters  were  exactly  tbe  same.  He 
might  have  meant  it  to  apply  to  both.  They  were  letters  written  to  tbe  same  person 
m  the  same  ink,  and  exactly  tbe  same  handwriting. 

48.566.  Did  be  not  say  in  substance,  if  not  in  exact  words,  that  “  those  letters  to  tbe 
governor  are  genuine”  ? — No. 

48.567.  What  did  be  say;  describe  what  passed? — He  said,  “That  is  a  letter 

written  to  tbe  governor  after  my  release  from  Portland.” 

48.568.  That  was  tbe  first  letter  ;  what  was  tbe  second  ?— That  I  gave  him  do  vou 

mean  ?  ’  J 

48.569.  Yes  ? — I  tbink  tbe  disputed  one,  but  I  will  not  be  quite  certain. 

48.570.  You  banded  it  to  him  open  ? — I  handed  it  to  him.  I  tbink  it  was  open. 

48.571.  And  be  threw  it  down  at  once  and  said  “  That  is  a  forgery  ”  ? _ As  1  gave  it 

to  him,  be  said,  “  That  is  a  forgery,”  and  be  immediately  began  to  take  a  copy’ of  it. 
He  asked  me  for  a  piece  of  paper,  if  I  recollect  rightly. 

48.572.  Then  tbe  second  to  tbe  governor  was  produced?  —  Yes;  I  have  them 

here. 

48.573.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Kindly  produce  those.  Mr.  Cunynghame  ? — They  were  not 
put  in  yesterday.  I  was  wrong  in  saying  they  were  brought  in  tbe  same  envelope. 
I  hey  are  not ;  they  are  both  in  tbe  same  paper. 

48.574.  (Sir  6',  Russell.)  Do  you  recollect  bis  saying  when  these  were  being  marked 
that  this  letter — tbe  disputed  letter — was  not  only  a  forgery,  but  a  vory  clumsy 
forgery  ? — I  do  not  recollect  bis  using  those  words. 

48.575.  Now,  as  I  understand,  you  formed  your  judgment  about  Mr.  Davitt’s  band¬ 
writing  in  tbe  disputed  letter  upon  what  you  saw  bun  write  ? — No,  not  entirely.  I  bad 
seen  those  letters  before ;  the  letter  you  have  in  your  band. 

48.576.  Partly,  then? — Partly  from  that. 

48.577.  Partly  upon  the  copy  you  saw  him  write  in  your  presence? — Yes;  and  partly 

from  those  you  have  in  your  band.  *  ^ 

48.578.  Which  mainly  influenced  you,  do  you  think  ?— I  bad  formed  a  pretty 
definite  conclusion  from  those  you  have  in  your  band  before  I  saw  Mr.  Davitt  write 
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48.579.  But  your  judgment  became  more  definite  after  you  saw  him  write  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

48.580.  ( The  Secretary.)  I  tbink  that  is  the  one.  There  are  hundreds  of  them. 
( Passing  a  document)  ? — That  is  the  one. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  What  is  the  number  of  the  disputed  one  ? 

48.581.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Ninety-five.  Might  I  ask  your  Lordship  to  look  at  this  for 
a  moment  while  this  witness  is  under  cross-examination.  The  two  in  yellow  are  the 
two  to  the  governor  ? — Those  letters  are  photographed,  my  Lord,  if  your  Lordship 
would  like  photographs. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  rather  wanted  your  Lordship  to  look  at  them,  but  it  is  not  very 
material.  Hereafter  it  may  be.  At  this  moment  I  do  not  trouble  your  Lordship. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  will  let  us  have  the  photographs  ? 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  I  have  sent  for  them,  my  Lord. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  will  just  read  this  letter.  It  is  the  disputed  one  :  “  Dear  friend, 
“  I  need  hardly  say  I  am  with  you  in  all  you  write,  but  your  fears  are  groundless. 
“  The  Blackthorn  argument  of  the  Ould  Times  is  played  out.  Allowance  must  be 
“  made  for  Irishmen  in  Parliament  who  are  obliged  to  pose  as  loyal  subjects  when  we 
“  know  them  to  be  honest.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  Nationalist  faith,  but  I  never 
“  hesitate  to  lay  it  aside  when  I  consider  it  prudent  to  do  so.”  Then  that  seems  to 
be  blurred.  “  When  your  friends  have  time  for  reflection  they  will  admit  what  was 
“  done  could  not  have  been  left  undone.” 

48.582.  Did  you  form  any  judgment  as  to  what  that  referred  to  ? — I  did  not. 

48.583.  None  at  all  ? — No. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Your  Lordship  will  notice  there  is  no  date  to  that  and  no  address. 

48.584.  That,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  letters  which  came  in  what  I  may  call  the 
third  or  last  batch  from  Pigott  ? — No,  it  would  not  be  the  third  batch.  It  came  with 
the  last  batch.  There  were  more  than  three  batches,  you  know. 

48.585.  How  many  altogether  would  you  say  ? — How  many  batches  ? 

48.586.  Yes? — I  think  it  was  four. 

48.587.  You  think  it  was  four,  and  this  would  be  the  fourth  batch,  Yesterday  you 
told  us,  I  may  remind  you,  that  you  got  that  letter  in  July  of  1888  ? — That  is  right. 

48.588.  Now  I  will  come  to  the  Egan  letters.  Can  you  tell  me  what  letters  you 
had  seen  of  Egan’s  when  you  formed  the  belief  that  the  disputed  letters  were  in  his 
writing  ? — I  had  seen  those  which  were  found  at  Carey’s  house.  I  had  seen  his 
signature  on  the  photograph  which  was  put  in  yesterday.  I  had  seen  some  writing  of 
his  on  some  envelopes,  and  I  had  seen  other  specimens  of  handwriting. 

48.589.  Have  those  envelopes  you  refer  to  been  put  in  ? — They  are  not  under  my 
control. 

48.590.  Where  are  they  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  at  the  present  time. 

48.591.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — I  saw  them  in  Dublin. 

48.592.  Where  ? — I  think  I  saw  them  in  the  house — I  won’t  be  quite  certain — in  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Harold.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  address.  Mr.  Harold  is  chief  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police.  I  think  it  was  in  his  house.  It  was  either  in  his  house  or  his 
office,  I  won’t  be  sure  which  it  was. 

48.593.  What  were  the  other  signatures  you  had  seen  ? — I  told  you,  I  think.  I 
enumerated  the  signatures.  I  had  seen  those  three  letters. 

48.594.  I  know  you  said  that.  You  said  this  envelope,  and  others  ? — A  photograph 
I  told  you. 

48.595.  You  mentioned,  in  addition  to  that,  another  ? — Mr.  Egan  presented  me 
with  his  photograph  himself. 

48.596.  When  did  he  present  you  with  it  ? — In  the  summer  of  1887. 

48.597.  After  the  appearance  of  the - ? — After  the  appearance  of  - . 

48.598.  Was  his  name  upon  it  ? — His  name  is  upon  it. 

48.599.  Is  that  the  photograph  produced  ? — That  is  the  photograph  produced. 

48.600.  I  do  not  think  we  had  that  in  yesterday  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  you  did ;  but 
he  did  not  know  he  was  presenting  it  to  me. 

48.601.  You  wrote  to  him  for  it  ? — No,  I  did  not. 
him  for  it. 
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48.602.  Now  will  you  kindly  take  in  your  hand  the  Egan  letters  and  the  other  Carey 
signatures  put  in,  including  the  Egan  signatures  ? — There  were  some  Egan  signatures 
put  in  the  other  day.  I  think  I  had  seen  some  of  those. 

48.603.  ( The  Secretary .)  I  can  get  them  for  you  in  a  few  minutes  ? — I  shall  want  one 
of  those  if  you  are  going  to  ask  me  about  the  signatures. 

48.604.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  do.  Be  good  enough  to 
select  the  signatures  that  were  the  strongest  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  handwriting  ? 
— It  is  not  only  the  signatures;  it  is  the  handwriting  too. 

48.605.  ( The  Secretary.)  Those  are  the  whole  of  the  Egan  letters  ( passing  same  to 
witness)  ? — There  are  some  others  besides  those ;  the  handwriting  of  the  body  of  those 
two  letters. 

48.606.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Now  will  you  let  me  see,  please  ? — I  want  some  of  the  other 
signatures,  please. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  the  letters  he  refers  to  as  supporting  his  comparison — 
the  disputed  documents — are  the  letters  of  the  9th  of  November,  No.  1,  and  the  20th 
of  December,  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  in  Delaney’s  evidence. 

{The  Witness.)  I  put  in  two  more.  Let  me  have  those.  Then  I  will  compare  them 
with  the  others. 

[ The  letters  were  handed  to  the  Witness.'] 

48.607.  ( The  President.)  What  year? — These  are  two  letters  I  handed  in. 

48.608.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  two  Carey  letters  ? — Those  two  are  the  ones  which 
were  found  in  Carey’s  house. 

[The  letters  were  handed  to  the  learned  President.] 

48.609.  {The  Secretary.)  Here  is  one  of  Egan’s  put  in  by  Major  Le  Caron,  and  the 
envelope  {handing  same  to  the  ivitness)  ? — There  is  another  one  besides  this. 

48.610.  {The  President.)  Have  those  been  photographed  ?— Not  those,  my  Lord,  but 
I  will  have  them  photographed  if  your  Lordship  wishes. 

{The  President.)  I  have  no  wish  on  the  subject.  Arrange  that  for  yourselves. 

48.611.  {The  Secretary.)  We  have  only  apparently  one  here  by  Egan  put  in  by  Major 
Le  Caron  ? — There  is  one  by  Egan  with  a  photograph  on  the  back. 

48.612.  That  was  put  in,  I  thought,  the  other  day  ? — There  is  a  photograph  put  in 
by  me  which  I  should  like  to  have,  and  there  is  also  a  photograph  put  in°by  Major  Le 
Caron,  and  there  is  another  letter  of  Major  Le  Caron’s  as  well. 

48.613.  That  is  Le  Caron’s  photograph  of  Egan.  Yours  is  No.  87.  Here  is  yours 
{handing  same  to  the  witness)  ? — Now  I  want  the  letter,  please. 

48.614.  Gan  you  tell  me  the  date  at  all  ? — It  is  a  letter  of  introduction  that  lie 
bi ought  ovei  from  Egan.  It  was  put  in  on  the  last  day  of  his  examination  in  chief. 

I  can  answer  your  question,  Sir  Charles,  without  the  other  letter.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  go  on.  1  ii 

48,614a.  {Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  were  not.  I  was  asking 
you  to  give  me  from  the  disputed  letters  those  that  you  think  most  closely  correspond 
with  the  two  or  three  that  you  have  instanced  as  genuine  ? — We  have  got  to  pick  out 
a  good  many  characters  in  each.  “ 

48.615.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  detail  with  you  at  all.  I  only  want  to  get  a  o-eneral 
impression  of  how  you  arrive  at  your  judgment.  Pick  out  any  that  you” think  most 
closely  correspond  ?— If  you  will  take  the  final  “n  ”  in  that  one  and  the  final  “  n”  in 
that  signature  you  will  find  the  two  things  are  identical. 

48.616.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Which  exhibits  are  those  ? — Exhibit  No.  7,  letter  of 
8th  March  1882,  and  Exhibit  No.  70  in  the  evidence  of  Le  Caron. 

48.617.  ( Sir  G.  Russell .)  Will  you  kindly  do  at  present  what  I  am  asking  you  to  do. 

I  do  not  object  at  all  to  your  indicating  your  grounds  for  selecting  them  ;  but  will 
you  kindly  select  two  or  three  of  the  disputed  letters  which  you  say,  in  your  judgment, 
most  clearly  indicate  correspondence  with  the  two  or  three  admitted  letters  ?— I  sav 
the  whole  of  them  do.  '  y 

48.618.  Will  you  select  two  or  three  ?— No ;  I  will  not  select  one  from  the  other.  I 
say  the  whole  of  the  handwriting  is  similar  throughout. 

48.619.  Then  I  must  make  a  selection.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  out  these 
three  which  I  am  now  going  to  iudicate  to  you?— Will  you  kindly  tell  mo  the  dite 
of  it  ? 

48.620.  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  The  24th  February  1881,  10th  June  1881,  and 
18th  Juno  1881.  I  am  taking  these  which  happen  to  bo  the  three  at  the  top  of  ray 
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bundle  of  photographs  ? — It  would  be  rather  difficult  for  me  to  follow  them,  because 
they  are  all  in  these  things  ;  one  is  so  far  apart  from  the  other. 

48.621.  No;  those  are  consecutive  in  date? — Yes;  but  they  are  not  consecutive  in 
order. 

48.622.  Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  ;  I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  the  trouble  ? — The 
10th  June  1881  and  the  18th  June  1881  are  in  one  transparency. 

48.623.  Now  will  you  look  out  for  the  one  of  the  24th  February.  That  is  all  the 
trouble  I  am  going  to  give  you  on  this  point  ? — The  one  of  the  24th  February  I  have 
here. 

48.624.  Have  you  the  originals  of  those  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Will  your  Lordship  be  good  enough  to  take  the  two  originals,  or 
have  you  photographs  of  the  originals  ? 

( The  President.)  I  have  photographs. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Those  are  are  the  disputed  letters ;  I  mean  photographs  of  the 
two  which  he  has  mentioned. 

(The  President.)  Have  they  been  photographed  by  anybody? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Yes. 

48.625.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Have  the  two  Egan  letters  which  Sir  Charles 
Russell  admits  to  be  genuine  been  photographed  or  not  ? — They  have  not.  They 
were  never  in  my  possession.  I  could  not.  But  I  will  have  them  photographed,  it 
may  be  more  convenient  that  I  should. 

(The  President.)  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  witness  to  answer  you  if  I  have  the 
photographs. 

48.626.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  merely  wish  your  Lordship  to  see  them.  Hand  up  the 
two  originals  to  his  Lordship,  please.  Then  your  Lordship  can  compare  those  with 
the  photographs  ? — You  mean  the  one  of  the  24th  February  and  10th  June  1881  ? 

48.627.  And  the  18th  June  1881. 

(The  President.)  I  have  got  all  those. 

48.628.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord  has  got  photographs  of  those.  I  do  not  trouble 
you  for  those.  What  I  am  asking  you  to  do  is  to  hand  up  the  two  original  letters  ? — 
Then  you  do  not  propose  to  ask  me  questions  of  comparison  while  I  have  not  the 
originals  ? 

48.629.  I  propose  to  ask  you  what  I  propose  to  ask  you. 

(The  President.)  I  have  looked  at  them.  That  is  all  I  can  do  at  present. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  has  done  it  before. 

(The  President.)  No,  I  have  not.  I  have  looked  at  them.  What  can  I  do  more?  I 
cannot  examine  them  now  at  the  moment. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Not  at  all;  I  only  wish  your  Lordship  to  have  them  in  your 
mind. 

(The  President.)  Of  course. 

48.630.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Do  you  say  the  signatures  and  the  general  character  of 
those  three  I  have  mentioned,  24th  February,  10th  June,  and  1 8th  June  1881,  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  two  originals  before  you  ? — Yes ;  but  more  particularly  with  the  letter 
of  the  30th  April  1881  put  in  by  Le  Caron,  Exhibit  70. 

48.631.  Is  that  the  original  ? — That  is  the  original. 

48.632.  Let  me  have  it  ? — The  Egan  signature  is  almost  identical. 

(The  President.)  I  said  I  would  not  make  any  suggestion  on  the  subject  of  photo¬ 
graphing,  but  upon  reflection  1  think  it  is  probable  it  will  be  necessary  we  should  be 
able  to  have  photographs. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  think  so. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  therefore,  to  try  and  arrange  between 
yourselves  what  letters  had  better  be  photographed. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very  advisable  ;  but  later  I  have  to  make 
an  application  to  your  Lordships  on  that  subject  which  I  cannot  mention  now.  The 
reasons  for  it  would  not  be  apparent  at  this  moment. 

48.633.  Was  I  right  in  saying  you  refer  particularly  to  the  “  P.  Egan,”  the  signa¬ 
ture  ? — Yes. 

48.634.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire,  particularly,  to  refer  to  on  the  face  of 

this? — Really,  I  have  not  the  signature  before  me.  I  will  look  if  you  wish  it.  In 
many  of  his  signatures  I  can  point  out - 
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48.635.  I  am  dealing  with  one  thing  at  a  time,  Mr.  Soames.  (It  teas  handed )  ?— Yes. 
there  is  the  final  “  y  ”  in  the  “  truly.” 

48.636.  ( The  President.)  What  exhibit  are  you  on  ? — I  am  still  comparing  the  same, 
the  10th  June  1881  and  the  30th  April.  I  should  also  like  to  compare  that  signature, 
my  Lord,  with  the  signature  on  the  photograph  put  in  by  Le  Caron,  Exhibit  No.  57. 

48.637.  ( Sir  C.  Russell .)  Let  me  see  that  for  a  moment,  please  hand  me  Le  Caron’s 
for  a  moment  ? — The  letter  of  the  30th  April  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes  (it  was  handed). 

48.638.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  draw  attention  to  in 
that  ? — I  have  not  the  letters  by  me  at  the  present  moment  so  I  cannot  compare  them. 
I  have  neither.  I  have  not  the  letter  of  the  30th  April  by  me. 

48.639.  That  is  not  my  fault  (it  was  handed  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes,  the  “  Yrs  ”  (yours) 
is  almost  identical,  if  not  identical,  with  the  letter  of  the  18th  June  1881. 

48.640.  The  Attorney -General.)  In  Le  Caron’s  No.  70  ? — In  Le  Caron’s  No.  70. 

48.641.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  “Yours”  ? — Yes. 

48.642.  Those  are  the  principal  ? — There  are  many  others. 

48.643.  But  those  are  the  principal  ones  that  occur  to  your  mind  ? — Well,  I  have 
dealt  with  the  signature  more  particularly. 

48.644.  If  there  is  anything  else  specially  you  desire  to  mention  by  all  means  ? _ I 

say  the  character  of  the  writing  is  in  my  judgment  the  same  throughout.  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  an  expert. 

.  48,645.  Let  me  just  call  your  attention  to  what  I  would  suggest  to  you  is  a  better 
signature.  Will  you  look  at  the  disputed  letter  of  the  25th  October  1881. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  Egan  still. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Egan. 

(The  Witness.)  Yes. 

48,646.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  a  better  signature? — Better  in  comparison  with 
which  ? 


.  48,647.  With  any  that  you  have  referred  to  ?— No,  I  think  there  is  a  great  similarity 

in  them  all.  J 

48.648.  Do  you  really  think  there  is  a  similarity  between  the  25th  October  ? _ I  do  • 

I  think  there  is  a  great  similarity  indeed  in  the  handwriting  of  the  body. 

48.649.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  similarity  between  the  signature  of  the  25th  October 
1881  and  the  signature  which  you  have  several  times  referred  to  of  the  18th  June 
1881  ? — Yes. 

48.650.  You  do  ? — I  do. 

48.651.  Very  good.  You  would  say  very  strong  would  you  ?— Yes  ;  and  I  may  say 

that  you  have  omitted  one  of  the  important  parts  of  that  letter.  If  you  were  to  take 
the  body  of  the  letter - 

48.652.  Do  not  please  say  what  I  have  omitted  ?— I  am  entitled,  I  think.  You 
asked  me  to  compare  one  letter  with  the  other.  I  am  entitled  to  give  my  reasons  why 
I  think  the  letter  is  a  genuine  one. 

48.653.  I  was  asking  you  to  compare  the  two  signatures,  but  I  do  not  object  to  your 
pointing  out  to  me,  but  not  in  that  way,  please.  What  do  you  wish  to  call  attention 
to  . — 1  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  handwriting  in  the  body  of  the  letter  and  to 
compare  it  with  Le  Caron’s  Exhibit  No.  70  of  the  30th  April  1881 ;  with  Delaney’s 
Iso.  3,  and  with  Delaney’s  No.  2.  I  am  asked  about  that  one  letter.  There  is  a  “  D  ” 
in  the  “  Dear  Sir”  of  the  letter  of  25th  October  which  is  identical  with  the  “  D  ”  in 
the  “  D.  Moran  ”  of  the  letter  of  the  9th  November  1881. 

48.654.  You  do  expect,  I  presume,  in  a  case  of  forgery  to  find  resemblance  Un¬ 
doubtedly  ;  I  have  no  doubt  people  try  to - 

48.655.  Make  it  as  closo  as  they  can  ?— Yesy;  but  I  do  not  expect  to  find  ono  man 
forging  at  loast  a  dozen  different  handwritings  and  signatures. 

48.656.  Who  is  the  one  man  you  suggest? — You  suggested,  I  think. 

48.657.  You  referred  to  one  mart;  who  is  the  one  man  you  referred  to? _ Yon 

suggest  by  your  question  that  the  letters  are  forgeries. 

■J8>658.  Well  ?— Well,  I  say  we  have  only  traced  them  to  ono  source  so  far. 

48,bo9.  ihen  you  mean  Piggott?— Ido  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Pmfrott  forced 
them  ;  I  mean  you  suggested  that  Piggott  forged  them. 
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48.660.  You  liad  better  wait,  please,  and  hear  what  we  do  suggest.  What  do  you 
mean  by  twelve  different  handwritings  ? — Several  different  handwritings.  I  did  not 
say  twelve. 

48.661.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  did — several  different  handwritings  ? — 
Several  different  handwritings — Mr.  Egan’s,  Mr.  Davitt’s,  and  Mr.  Parnell’s,  and  I  may 
say,  as  to  the  remark  I  made  just  now,  I  had  some  justification  for  it,  for  Mr.  Lewis,  in 
applying  to  see  Mr.  Davitt’s  letter,  and  before  it  was  disclosed  at  all,  applied  for  it  as 
the  forged  letter  of  Mr.  Davitt. 

48.662.  Was  that  upon  an  affidavit? — No,  it  was  by  letter. 

48.663.  It  followed  an  application  which  was  by  affidavit  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  affidavit  in  that  case.  There  was  an  affidavit  originally  as  regards,  I 
think,  O’Kelly’s,  which  was  also  stigmatised  as  a  forgery  before  it  was  seen. 

48.664.  Do  you  recollect  your  attention  being  called  in  Court  to  that  letter? — Not 
until  after  it  had  been  stigmatised  as  a  forgery. 

48.665.  Just  give  me  the  date  of  that  which  has  been  stigmatised  as  a  forgery  ? — I 
can  give  you  Mr.  Lewis’  letter.  Mr.  Lewis  has  a  copy  of  it  no  doubt  himself. 

48.666.  I  mean  can  you  give  me  the  date  ? — Not  from  recollection,  no  ;  I  have  got 
Mr.  Lewis’  letter. 

48.667.  Now,  I  want  to  follow  the  same  course,  please,  as  regards  the  Parnell 

letters.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  show  which  you  think - ? — You  wish  me  to 

put  these  back  ? 

48.668.  As  far  as  Egan  is  concerned,  yes.  Have  you  produced  before  the  Court 
yesterday  all  the  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell,  or  what  purport  to  be  tbe  signatures  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  a  great  many  of  them  undoubtedly  genuine — I  do  not  know — which  you  have 
obtained  ? — With  the  exception  of  one  that  I  have  mislaid,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
it ;  in  fact,  I  am  anxious  to  get  it.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  White.  I  put  it  in 
my  safe,  and  somehow  it  has  got  behind  ;  it  is  in  the  deeds. 

48.669.  You  will  be  able  to  put  your  hand  upon  it  ? — I  gave  instructions  it  was  to 
be  searched  for. 

48.670.  Addressed  to  whom  do  you  say? — Mr.  White. 

48.671.  Where,  do  you  know  ? — In  Ireland.  I  will  give  you  the  details  of  it  even  if 
I  cannot  find  the  letter. 

48.672.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  it  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  was  1881  or  1882  ;  but  I  can 
also  supply  that  even  if  I  cannot  find  the  letter. 

48.673.  You  mean  you  have  a  list  of  these,  I  suppose?  — No;  I  have  the  means  of 
applying  to  him  for  the  information  himself.  He  would  supply  me  with  the 
information  again. 

48.674.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  do  the  same  thing,  as  regards  Mr.  Parnell’s,  which  I 
asked  you  to  do  as  regards  the  others? — Yes. 

48.675.  Just  put  together,  please,  two  of  the  letters  which  are  in  dispute — two  or 
three  if  you  like — with  two  or  three  of  the  admitted  signatures  ? — I  have  not  any  of 
the  admitted  ones. 

48.676.  And  could  you  give  the  exhibit  numbers  in  order  that  we  may  follow  ? — 
The  exhibits  are  not  handed  to  me  yet.  They  are  in  the  large  envelope. 

48.677.  {The  Attorney -General.)  O’Shea  it  will  be? — I  have  got  O'Shea’s.  It  is  in 
my  own  evidence. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  He  wants  his  own  exhibits  now- — his  own  Parnell  exhibits. 

( The  Secretary.)  There  is  a  mass  of  them.  They  are  Nos.  31  to  89  inclusive.  There 
are  one  or  two  others  interpolated,  but  they  are  all  contained  in  that  numbering,  97, 
98,  100,  101,  and  103. 

[The  exhibits  referred  to  were  handed  to  the  witness.'] 

48.678.  {The  Secretary.)  You  have  the  whole  now,  I  think  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have. 

48.679.  {Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Have  you  got  what  you  want  ? — Yes. 

48.680.  I  was  asking  you  to  select  two  or  three  of  the  signatures  that  you  have 
put  in  and  believe  to  be  genuine  with  those  that  are  jn  dispute? — Yes. 

48.681.  Just  tell  us  the  three  of  the  disputed  letters  which  you  select.  Give  the 
numbers,  I  mean  ? — I  must  give  you  parts  of  one  signature  and  parts  of  another. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  First  to  identify  the  letters. 
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48.682.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Identify  the  letters  first  ? — Yes,  I  will  in  one  moment. 
Take  the  Parnell  in  the  letter  of  “  Tuesday,”  no  date.  There  are  three  dated 
“  Tuesday.” 

48.683.  You  are  giving  us  first  the  disputed  letters  ? — I  am  giving  you  first  the 
disputed  letters. 

48.684.  What  is  the  number  marked  on  it  ? — I  am  working  by  a  sheet.  There  are 
so  many  of  these  things  I  cannot  possibly  have  them  before  me. 

48.685.  (The  Attorney-General.)  It  must  be  O’Shea,  8,  9,  or  10  ? — It  is  Exhibit 

No.  8. 

48.686.  (The  Attorney -General.)  O’Shea,  No.  8  ? — Take  the  gallery  order  of  the 

17th  of  May  1881.  1  cannot  give  you  the  exhibit  number  just  now,  but  it  is  on  the 

schedule.  You  will  find  it  on  the  schedule  I  have  given  you  this  morning. 

48.687.  (The  Secretary.)  It  is  “Soames  31”? — The  character  of  the  “  n  ”  and  the 

“  e  ”  and  the  “  1  ” - 

48.688.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Do  not  mind  at  present  the  character,  please.  Are  you 
giving  me  those  two  ? — If  you  ask  me  why  I  think  I  must  give  you  my  reasons. 

48.689.  I  only  want  the  documents  first  fixed.  Are  those  the  two  you  select  ? — 
There  are  many  others  I  can  select.  There  are  parts  of  one  signature  and  parts  of 
another.  The  different  characteristics.  Mr.  Parnell’s  hand  varies  considerably. 

48.690.  His  handwriting  varies  considerably ;  very  well.  But  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison  I  want  you  to  select  three.  1  do  not  care  what  they  are.  Select  two  or 
three,  or  whatever  number  you  like  ? — I  will  have  the  Kilmainham  book,  please.  (The 
book  was  handed  to  the  ivitness.)  Now  take  first  of  all  the  letter  of  the  9th  January 
1882  and  the  gallery  order  of  the  17th  of  May  1881.  I  also  compared  that  with 
Mr.  Parnell’s  signature  in  the  Kilmainham  book.  It  is  signed  close  to  April  the  25th. 
It  is  just  above  April  the  25th. 

48.691.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Soames  you  have  not  understood  my  question.  I  was  asking 
you  first  to  select  three  from  the  book? — I  am  selecting  now  what  you  ask  me. 

(  The  President.)  This  makes  a  third. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  You  have  introduced  into  your  enumeration  one  in  dispute.  I  was 
asking  you  first  to  select  three  that  are  genuine  and  compare  with  the  disputed 
ones. 

(The  President)  He  proposes  to  compare  the  document  O’Shea,  No.  8,  with  three 
other  documents. 

48.692.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  understand  you  have  compared  the  three  documents  you 
have  mentioned  with  the  one  ? — No,  I  compared  the  disputed  letter  of  the  9th  of 
January  1882  with  the  documents  I  have  mentioned — just  the  reverse. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  went  from  the  Tuesday. 

48.693.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  compared  the  three  with  the  one,  or  the  one  with  the 
three  ? — Yes. 

48.694.  (The  President.)  Which  do  you  say  it  is,  number  8? — Yes. 

48.695.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Then  he  said  he  would  take  Kilmainham? — I  was 
going  to  take  the  order  of  date. 

48.696.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Let  me  have  that  book? — Yesterday  I  said  there  were  11 
signatures  in  the  Kilmainham  book.  I  find  there  are  13.  I  refer  to  the  signature 
close  to  your  thumb,  Sir  Charles,  it  is  the  other  side  of  the  page,  one  in  the  middle 
nearer  the  bottom,  the  one  Mr.  Parnell  has  his  finger  on  now. 

48,397.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Now,  let  me  have,  please,  the  three  documents  with  which 
you  compared  this? — That  is  one  of  the  documents,  and  here  is  another  (handing 
same). 

48.698.  The  documents,  I  mean,  of  the  9th  of  January  ? — Did  you  want  the  original 
letter?  there  it  is  (handed).  There  is  another  signature  there  (O’Shea,  No.  7)  that  I 
compared  it  with,  March  27th,  1882,  in  tho  Kilmainham  book.  You  asked  me  for 
three  ;  I  have  given  you  them. 

48.699.  I  thought,  as  my  Lord  also  understood,  you  wero  comparing  these  three 
with  one  ? — I  havo  only  given  you  three  now. 

48.700.  You  gave  us  the  17th  of  May  1881  ? — Possibly  it  was  my  fault.  I  began 
with  Tuesday’s,  and  I  thought  I  had  better  begin  with  tho  top  one.  If  I  may 
enumerate  them  again,  I  am  comparing  the  disputed  letter  of  the  9th  of  January  1882 
with  two  signatures  in  tho  Kilmainham  book,  and  with  tho  gallery  order  of  the 
17th  May  1881. 
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48.701.  I  asked  you  about  this  O’Shea  letter  to  begin  with.  Does  it  suggest  to  you, 
or  have  you  examined  it  with  a  view  of  forming  an  opinion,  whether  that  has  been 
copied  in  a  letter-press  book  ? — I  believe  it  has  not. 

48.702.  Look  at  it? — I  have  looked  at  it.  If  it  had  been  copied  in  a  letter-press 
book  it  would  be  wetted  all  over  the  face,  but  it  is  only  wet  over  a  portion  of  it. 

48.703.  It  did  occur  to  your  mind  that  was  a  point  to  consider  ? — No  ;  it  occurred  to 
my  mind  that  the  letter  had  been  damped,  and  when  it  occurred  to  my  mind  it  had 
been,  I  looked  to  see  how  far ;  and  you  can  see  distinctly  that  the  whole  of  the  letter 
has  not  been  damped. 

48.704.  My  Lords  will  judge  of  that? — If  you  will  kindly  take  it  out  I  will  show 
you  where  the  water  mark  goes. 

48.705.  You  did  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  damped  ? — Undoubtedly 
the  letter  has  been  exposed  to  damp  in  some  way. 

48.706.  You  examined  to  see  whether  it  had  been  in  a  letter  book? — No,  I  did  not. 
I  gave  you  my  reason.  Now  you  ask  me  if  I  thought  so,  and  I  tell  you  now  because  I 
know  the  letter  has  been  only  partially  damped. 

48.707.  Did  you  reason  it  out  in  your  own  mind? — No,  it  did  not  suggest  itself  to 
my  mind  until  you  asked  me. 

48.708.  ( The  President.)  Which  part? — Part  of  the  top  and  part  of  the  bottom. 

48.709.  Show  me  ? — I  cannot  mark  it  on  the  gelatine  without  taking  it  out.  ( The 
Secretary  took  the  letter  out  of  the  gelatine.)'  Without  putting  it  up  to  the  light  you 
cannot  see.  It  is  up  here  and  down  there. 

48.710.  What  do  you  say  we  shall  see? — Your  Lordship  will  see  that  part  of  the 
face  of  the  letter  only  has  been  damped. 

48.711.  Which  part  do  you  suggest  has  been  damped  ? — Part  of  the  middle. 

48.712.  Now  let  me  look  at  it? — I  do  not  think  you  can  see  it  without  a  very  strong 
light,  my  Lord.  The  light  is  not  good  enough  here.  If  you  had  a  strong  light  behind 
it  you  will  see  exactly  what  I  say,  that  part  of  the  letter  has  been  damped  and  not  the 
whole  of  it. 

48.713.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  the  upper  part  of  the  page 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  page  have  been  damped  ? — No,  my  Lord  ;  part  of  the  upper 
part  has  not  been  damped.  And  part  of  the  lower  part  has  not  been  damped.  I  am 
sure  unless  you  have  it  against  a  strong  light  you  would  not  be  able  to  see.  I  am 
equally  sure  if  you  have  it  with  a  strong  light  you  will  be  able  to  see  it. 

48.714.  I  cannot  see  it  ? — You  cannot  see  it  without  a  strong  light  behind  it. 

48.715.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  you  examined  that  with  some  care,  I  understand? — I 
did. 

48.716.  Because  of  the  damped  appearance? — Not  particularly  because  of  that.  I 
examined  all  the  letters  with  care. 

48.717.  Did  you  examine  it  because  of  that,  amongst  other  reasons  ? — No;  in  the 
course  of  my  examination  I  noticed  it,  but  I  was  not  examining  it  for  that  purpose. 

48.718.  You  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting  varied  con¬ 
siderably  ? — Yes. 

48.719.  Are  you  in  saying  that  confining  that  observation  entirely  to  admitted 
genuine  signatures,  or  are  you  also  taking  into  account  those  that  are  not  disputed  ? — 
Admitted  genuine  signatures.  I  can  show  you  on  a  sheet  of  paper  Mr.  Parnell’s  own 
name  written  half-a-dozen  different  ways. 

48.720.  Have  you  the  sheet  of  paper  ?- — I  have.  It  is  one  of  the  exhibits  put  in. 
It  is  a  long  letter  to  the  “  Times.” 

48.721.  Let  me  have  that.  (No.  52  was  handed  to  the  counsel)  ? — August  4th,  1888. 

48,721.  And  I  want  another  one' — there  is  another  one — it  is  a  letter  to  the 

“Times”? — You  will  find  in  some  cases,  my  Lord,  that  there  is  a  mark  at  the  top 
of  the  “  r  ”  ;  in  many  cases  it  is  emitted ;  the  final  “  1  ”  is  different  in  several  of  the 
signatures. 

48,723.  (The  President.)  May  I  ask  in  passing  whether  that  is  admitted? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it.  I  have  not  asked  Mr.  Parnell, 
yes. 

(The  President.)  Then  I  should  like  that  photographed,  it  is  a  document  of  consider¬ 
able  length. — I  have  another  before  me  in  which  Mr,  Parnt  IPs  own  name  in  his  own 
handwriting  ap>pears  several  times  over  Exhibit  63. 
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48,723a.  {The  Attorney -General.)  What  is  the  date? — December  19,  1886. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  upon  No.  52,  which  is  the  document  in  my  hand,  and  I  do  not 
want  you  to  go  away  from  it. 

48.724.  What  are  the  indications  in  the  variety  of  handwriting  in  the  case  of  this 
letter  ? — You  will  find  the  final  “  1  ”  is  different  in  several  cases  ;  the  “  r  ”  is  different  in 
several  cases,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  name  is  different  in  several  cases. 

48.725.  What  name  ? — The  name  Parnell ;  it  is  not  only  the  signature  but  the  name 
occurs  several  times  throughout  that  letter. 

48,/ 26.  I  see  he  quotes  his  own  name  on  the  third  line  ? — Yes,  four  or  five  times  in 
the  letter. 

48.727.  Again  on  the  fourth  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  page — those  are  the 
only  two  I  at  present  see  ? — I  think  it  appears  four  times  there,  I  am  not  certain. 

48.728.  {The  President.)  Was  the  letter  published  ? — It  was,  my  Lord. 

48.729.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  only  find  three? — I  think  there  are  four;  of  course  I 
speak  without  the  document  before  me. 

48.730.  I  would  like  your  Lordships  to  look  at  this  while  the  matter  is  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  first  place  is  the  third  line  from  the  top  of  the  first  page  ;  the  second 
that  catches  my  eye  is  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  second  page.  I  find  no 
other  name  Parnell  ? — It  is  three  or  four  times. 

48.731.  Except  the  signature  ? — Yes. 

48.732.  It  is  mentioned,  as  I  understand — one  thing  at  a  time — this  is  mentioned  as 
an  instance  where  variety  occurs  ? — It  is  not  the  only  instance  of  variety  by  a  good 

3^* 

48.733.  Mr.  Soames,  we  must  proceed  with  one  thing  at  a  time;  it  is  the  fourth  line 

from  the  bottom  of  the  second  page  that  the  second  name  occurs.  Are  there  three  or 
four? 

{The  President.)  I  have  been  only  able  to  find  three. 

( The  Witness.)  I  spoke  without  the  letter  ;  probably  I  am  wrong. 

48.734.  {Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  say  there  is  a  variety  in  that  ? — I  do. 

48.735.  Shown  in  the  way  in  which  he  writes  his  own  name  ? — I  do. 

48.736.  Is  there  any  greater  variation  than  you  would  expect  between  a  man 
signing  his  signature,  which  is  a  mere  formal  thing,  and  his  writing  his  name  in  the 
body  of  the  letter?— I  bear  in  mind  what  Mr.  Parnell  himself  said  regarding  his 
signature,  and  there  is  a  greater  variation. 

48.737.  You  introduce  me  to  another  matter.  You  say  you  bear  in  mind  what  Mr 
Parnell  himself  said  regarding  his  signature.  What  was  that  ?— Mr.  Parnell  has  made 
a  contradictory  statement  about  his  signature. 

48.738.  That  is  not,  really,  a  fair  way  of  putting  it,  Mr.  Soames.  I  ask  you  what 
he  said  ? — I  am  going  to  tell  you.  In  the  first  instance,  he  said  that  the  signature  to 
the  letter  of  the  19th  May  1882  was  totally  different  to  any  signature  he  ever  made 
He  said  that  he  never  made  the  final  “  1  ”  turned  up  ;  that  there  was  always  the 
downstroke  to  the  “  r  ”  and  he  gave  several  other  particulars  in  his  second  utterance  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

48.739.  You  are  going  to  the  second  utterance.  What  was  the  first? — I  have  just 

told  you.  J 

48.740.  AY  here  ? — He  said  that  when  he  was  interviewed,  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  letter  of  the  18th  April. 

48.741.  AVhero  ? — In  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  witness  who  is 
present  in  Court  at  this  moment. 

48.742.  To  whom  I  am  asking  ?— I  forget  his  name,  Willicumbe  or  some  such 
name. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  AVoollicot. 

48,/ 43.  {Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Isow  the  second  ? — The  second  he  said  it  was  a  copy  of 
his  signature  which  he  used  in  1879  and  then  discontinued  to  use  for  some  very 
sufficient  reason.  J 

48.744.  Anything  more  ? — He  went  much  fuller  into  explanations  than  I  can  give. 

48.745.  I  hat  is  the  substance  of  it  ? — No,  he  went  into  a  very  great  many  more 

48.746.  Tell  us  some?— I  believe  one  thing,  I  speak  subject  to  correction,  he  said 

that  he  invariably  made  a  dot  after  the  S  in  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the  S  someth  in 
like  the  figure  8.  h 
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48.747.  Have  you  exhausted  that  matter? — Not  completely. 

48.748.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  ? — Yes,  he  also  spoke  of  the  forma¬ 
tion. 

48.749.  Where  ? — In  the  first  lime. 

48.750.  In  the  reported  interview? — In  the  reported  interview  he  spoke  of  the 
formation  of  the  capital  C  in  Charles. 

48.751.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  it  was  unlike  anything  he  ever  made. 

48.752.  Now  did  you  notice  yourself  any  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  his 
signature,  taking  some  of  the  earliest  ones  with  those  in  1881  and  1882  ? — Oh,  yes,  I 
can  give  you  some,  I  have  two  before  me  now.  There  is  Palace  Chambers,  January 
6th,  1883,  and  31st  May  1884,  Exhibit  89,  in  neither  of  those  cases  is  there  a  dot  after 
the  S. 

48.753.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  ?— They  are  totally  different  signatures. 

48.754.  I  rather  wanted  you  to  go  to  an  earlier  date  than  that,  because  I  agree  with 
you  about  there  being  a  difference ;  do  you  not  find  that  in  the  earlier  letters  the 
initial  C  is  like  a  small  B  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  any  particular  letter  ? 

48.755.  I  am  speaking  of  all  as  far  as  I  have  noticed  of  these  that  were  put  in 
yesterday,  the  earlier  letters  ? — Some  are,  some  are  not. 

48.756.  Can  you  refer  me  to  one  prior  to  1889  in  which  the  initial  letter  is  not  like 
a  small  “  b  ”  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  follow  what  I  mean  ? 

( The  President.)  Quite. 

( The  Witness.)  Prior  to  1880. 

48.757.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  would  like  you  to  see  about  this  ?— Yes,  Avondale,  year 
1875,  the  whole  signature  is  different. 

48.758.  At  present,  Mr.  Soames,  will  you  kindly  answer  my  question  ? — Yes,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  initial  letter  and  the  signature  too. 

48.759.  You  indicate  one  where  the  initial  letter  “  C  ”  is  not  like  a  small  “  b  ’  ? 

48.760.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Is  that  34  ? — I  have  not  the  number. 

( The  Secretary.)  Yes,  34. 

(The  Witness.)  One  in  the  early  part  of  1880. 

48.761.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Wait  for  a  moment,  please,  one  at  a  time? — I  have  not 
many  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  previous  to  1880. 

48.762.  Oh,  dear,  ves  ? — I  have  several. 

48.763.  There  are  altogether,  I  think  my  friend  Mr.  Asquith  has  counted  something 
like  28  prior  to  1880.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  refer  to  the  Avondale  letter  of 
1875,  Avondale,  Rathdrum,  as  an  illustration  of  the  initial  letter  ? — The  character  of 
the  initial  letter  is  different  to  what  it  is  in  the  earlier  letters. 

48.764.  I  am  sorry  you  will  not  keep  your  mind  upon  the  point  I  am  upon  ? — It  is 
rather  difficult. 

48.765.  It  ought  not  to  be  so.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  letter  “  C,  and  I  was 
asking  you  if  you  could  refer  my  Lords  to  any  letter  prior  to  1880  to  which  the  initial 
letter  “  C  ”  was  not  made  like  a  small  “  b  ”  ;  that  was  the  question  I  put  to  you  ? 
That  letter  I  have  referred  you  to  is  not  made  in  the  same  way — the  “  b  ”  as  the  others 
are  made. 

48,767.  What  did  you  say  ?— That  initial  letter  “  C  ”  is  not  made  in  the  same  way 
that  the  other  is  made. 

48.767.  First  of  all  is  it  more  like  a  small  “b  ”  I  was  asking  you  ? — I  take  it  it,  is 
not,  but  I  will  give  you  the  reason  why,  with  all  the  early  signatures  the  “  C  is 
carried  up,  and  there  is  a  dot. 

(The  President.)  Let  me  look  at  it  (handed  to  the  President). 

48.768.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  asking  you  about  the  signature  ? — So  am  I,  and  I  give 
you  the  reasons  why  I  do  not  think  the  things  are  the  same. 

48.769.  (The  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  this  ? — 1875,  my  Lord. 

48.770.  (The  President. )  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  this? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Do  you  say  that  is  like  the  small  “  b  ”  or  not  ? 

( The  Witness.)  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Then  my  Lords  can  judge. 

48.771.  Now,  Mr.  Soames,  will  you  refer  me  to  any  other  letter  prior  to  1880  which 
you  say  does  not  show  the  initial  letter  “  C  ”  was  made  like  a  small  ‘k  b  ”  ? — It  will 
take  me  some  time  to  look  through  them,  I  have  not  got  the  copies  of  all. 
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48.772.  Pray  do. 

(The  Secretary.)  I  will  take  them  out,  and  hand  them  to  you. 

(The  President.)  Sir  Charles  Russell,  now  you  have  brought  it  home  to  us,  what  you 
are  calling  attention  to,  is  not  that  sufficient. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  should  like  one  other  instance. 

(The  President.)  You  are  speaking  up  to  1879  inclusive. 

48.773.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  say  previous  to  1880  ? — I  say  I  have  not  them. 

(The  Secretary.)  There  are  two  (handing  same  to  the  Witness).  I  will  give  you  the 
whole  of  them  directly. 

(The  Witness.)  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  signature, 
that  in  the  early  years  that  I  have — 1872,  1873,  1875,  1877,  and  1878 — I  think  I  have 
only  one  in  1879  that  I  can  see  at  present. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  There  are  two  in  1879. 

48.774.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Three  in  1879  ? — The  “  C  ”  is  made  in  most  instances 

like  a  “  b.” 

41.775.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Now  my  Lords  have  seen  it,  therefore  they  understand 
what  it  means,  namely,  that  the  “  C  ”  is  brought  round  in  a  kind  of  loop,  so  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  loop,  as  the  pen  goes  up,  is  a  shorter  distance  from  the  initial  line  of 
the  “  C  ”  than  it  is  at  another  part  of  the  loop  ? — I  should  hardly  follow  that  at  all. 

48.776.  (The  President.)  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  follow  your  suggestion  about  the 
letter  “  b  ”  ;  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  that  which  you  wish  to  contrast  it  with  ? — 
I  should  say  the  “  b  ”  varies  and  the  “  C  ”  varies  in  almost  every  signature. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Now  if  your  Lordship  will  refer  to  the  disputed  letters.  Your 
Lordship  has  got  photographs  of  the  disputed  letters,  I  think. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  got  them  in  the  right  order  before  me, 
but  you  will  see  the  16tli  June  1882. 

(The  President .)  I  have  looked  at  them  all.  I  have  got  them  all. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  “  I  shall  always  be  anxious.” 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Now,  will  you  look  at  the  letter  “  C  ”  there.  Your  Lordship  sees 
that  the  bottom  loop  before  the  up  line  is  turned  off  to  the  letter  “  h,”  that  the  loop  is 
narrower  at  that  point  than  it  is  lower  down ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  “  b.” 

(The  President.)  I  have  looked  at  them  all,  and  I  have  recognised  what  you  call  the 
little  “  b.”  Now  I  want  to  have  another  form  of  the  “  C  ”  to  compare  it  with. 

48.777.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  going  to  call  his  attention  to  it;  give  me  the  letter  to 

the  “  Times  ”  which  my  Lord  had  this  morning  ? — That  same  characteristic  of  the  “  b  ” 
appeai’3  in  the  later  ones  of  Mr.  Parnell.  ^ 

48.778.  I  will  give  you  every  opportunity,  Mr.  Soames ;  you  need  not  be  in  the 
least  apprehensive.  Give  it  to  my  Lord.  (The  document  was  handed  to  the  learned 
President.)  It  is  the  signature  at  the  end,  my  Lord.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  pass  on. 
There  are  some  of  those  disputed  letters  to  which  the  observation  in  the  same  way  does 
not  apply.  For  instance,  the  letter  “  Tuesday.”  There  are  other  observations  to  be 
made  about  it,  but  the  comment  about  the  “  b  ”  does  not  apply  to  that  letter  ;  if  your 
Lordship  will  look  at  that  letter  you  will  see  at  once  what  I  mean. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  letter  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  “  I  see  no  objection.” 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  O’Shea  No.  10,  my  Lord, 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  observation  does  not  apply  to  that  signature ;  you  will  see  there 
the  line  is  brought  up  straight,  or  nearly  straight.  It  does  apply  to  the  other. 

48.779.  (The  President.)  I  do  not  follow  you  when  you  say  your  observation  does 
not  apply.  The  “  C  ”  in  this  letter  beginning  “  I  see  no  objection,”  is  still  in  the  form 
of  a  little  “  b.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  agree,  my  Lord,  but  you  have  not  appreciated  what  I  mean.  Do 
you  see  that  the  upper  part  of  that  loop  formed  by  the  up  line  is  wider  than  at  the 
bottom;  in  the  other  case  you  see  it  is  the  opposite,  namely,  in  the  case  I  have  just 
called  attention  to  of  the  16th  June,  The  same  observation  applies,  if  your  Lordship 
will  kindly  look  at  it,  to  the  one  on  Tuesday.  “  Tell  B.  to  write  to  me  directly;  have 
“  not  received  the  papers.”  Your  Lordship  sees  that  letter? 

(The  President.)  1  do. 
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( Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  does  not  apply  to  the  same  extent,  but  you  still  see  the  “  b  ” 
formation  to  the  letter,  “  Tesday,  send  full  particulars,  to  the  letter  of  the  9th,  first 
“  month,  beginning,  What  are  those  fellows  waiting  for,”  nor  to  the  letter — and  I  ask 
your  Lordship’s  attention  to  the  character  of  that  signature — to  the  letter  of  the  16th 
June — at  least  in  the  same  strength ;  but  it  does  apply,  your  Lordships  will  see,  to  the 
letter  known  as  the  fac  simile  letter  of  the  15th  May  1882.  Your  Lordship  now 
follows  what  I  mean  ? 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

48.780.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Now,  Mr.  Soames,  I  must  ask  you  this,  will  you  refer  me 
to  any  admitted  genuine  letter  before  1880,  where  there  is  the  “  b  ”  formation  of  the 
kind  which  appears  in  that  letter.  I  will  take  the  instance  which  is  under  my  eye  of 
the  16th  June  1882? — Yes,  these  two  signatures,  1881,  are  you  asking? 

41.781.  No,  first  of  all  1880? — There  is  one,  House  of  Commons,  August  31st,  1880 

48.782.  Let  me  have  that  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Give  me  the  exhibit  number  ? — I  have  not  the  exhibit- 
number. 

48.783.  ( The  Secretary.)  There  is  no  such  number  anywhere  here  in  our  list  ? — I 
have  a  tracing  of  the  signature,  or  I  can  refer  you  to  the  exhibit ;  but  I  think  it  is  in 
the  House  of  Commons  book. 

48.784.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Have  you  any  that  you  can  refer  mo  to  here  ? — I  will  give 
you  the  date.  It  is  the  31st  August  1880. 

48.785.  Do  you  mean  the  Roll  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  there,  I  am  not 

sure. 

48.786.  We  cannot  have  that  until  we  get  the  roll ;  have  you  it  here? — I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  here.  Mr.  Cunynghame  is  kind  enough  to  look,  whether  it  is  here 
or  in  the  House  of  Commons  Roll. 

48.787.  At  present  you  cannot  put  your  finger  on  one  of  1880  ? — I  shall  have  to  look 
all  through  1880. 

48.788.  I  will  not  assume  it  is  not  here,  I  only  say  you  are  not  at  present  able  to  put 
your  finger  upon  it  ? — I  have  not  the  1880  ones  in  my  hands. 

48.789.  There  are  only  four  altogether  of  1880  ? — I  have  not  them  before  me  at  the 
present  moment. 

(The  Secretary.)  There  are  three  of  them. 

48.790.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  that  what  you  refer  to? — No,  that  is  another  one  ;  that 
is  on  the  envelope  to  the  Ross  letter. 

48.791.  Where  is  the  Ross  letter? — Amongst  the  exhibits,  Mr.  Cunynghame  gave  me 
that  out. 

48.792.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  anything  to  show  at  all  the  connexion 
between  this  envelope  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ross  ? — Yes,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you 
the  date  of  it.  At  the  present  moment  I  cannot. 

48.793.  Not  the  connexion  between  the  two  ? — I  believe  I  can  trace  the  letter  and 
show  you  the  date  of  it.  I  can  also  show  you  the  House  of  Commons  roll  which  has 
the  same  characteristics. 

48.794.  What  date  do  you  allege  was  the  letter  with  which  that  envelope  was 
connected  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  until  we  get  the  letter  itself. 

48.795.  You  have  not  it  in  your  mind? — No,  1  have  not. 

48.796.  Now  I  pass  on ;  can  you  give  me  any  signature  with  the  small  “  b  ”  loop  in 
1881  ?— The  small  “b.” 

48.797.  (The  Attorney-General.)  The  “C”  with  the  “b”  formation  Sir  Charles 
Russell  means  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  bottom  of  the  letter  or  the  top  of  the  “  C.” 

48.798.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  talking  of  the  formation  of  the  letter  “  C  ”  ? — Whether 
it  is  formed  like  the  letter  “  b  ”  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  ? 

48,798a.  Yes? — Yes,  it  is  the  5th  May  1881 ;  it  is  not  so  marked,  but  there  is  the 
decided  break. 

48.799.  You  find  the  bend  in  the  letter  of  1881  not  a  loop  formation,  but  a  bend 
towards  the  letter  “1”? — I  find  in  the  earlier  letters  of  1877  exactly  the  same 
formation. 

48.800.  One  thing  at  a  time,  I  am  talking  of  1881  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  it. 

48.801.  Show  me  anyone  you  say  approaches  to  anything  like  the  “b”  formation 
we  have  been  talking  about  ? — There  is  the  break  here,  exactly  the  same ;  there  is  the 
break  in  the  2nd  June  1881,  not  so  marked,  but  still  clearly  discernible. 
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48.802.  Now  having  got  this  indication,  one  is  enough  for  me? - There  is  another, 

September  27th,  1881. 

48.803.  Now  will  you  show  me  any  similar  letter  in  1882  ?— Yes  ;  in  the  Kilmainham 
book  there  are  two  signatures  with  a  most  decided  brake  in  the  same  way. 

48.804.  What  you  would  call  the  small  “  b  ”  or  loop  formation  ? — A  small  “  b,”  and 
there  are  others  besides. 

48.805.  Will  you  tell  me  the  date  of  the  last  signature  in  the  Kilmainham  book,  and 
the  date  of  the  first  ? — The  last  signature  is  May  2nd. 

48.806.  That  would  be  May  2nd,  1882  ?— Yes ;  I  should  have  said  one  of  the 
signatures  was  in  1881,  and  the  other  in  1882,  in  the  Kilmainham  book. 

48.807.  There  are  a  dozen  signatures  altogether? — It  commences  on  the  31st 
December  1881,  and  ends  on  the  2nd  May  1882,  and  there  are  thirteen  signatures  in  it. 

48.808.  Now  there  is  another  matter — the  Frank  Byrne  letter.  You  know  the 
Frank  Byrne  letter  ? — I  do. 

48.809.  When  was  that  obtained  ? — You  mean  the  original  letter. 

48.810.  Yes? — I  think  on  the  morning  of  the  trial  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter.” 

48.811.  From  whom  ? — It  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Macdonald. 

48.812.  Did  you  ascertain  from  whom  he  obtained  it?— It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Macdonald 
by  registered  envelope  without  any  enclosure. 

48.813.  I  understand  from  that  that  you  have  not  ascertained  from  whom  he 

obtained  it  ? — I  have  not  ascertained  how  it  came  to  him.  I  have  got  the  envelope  if 
you  like  to  see  it.  I  can  find  it.  ^ 

48.814.  And  as  I  understand  you,  you  say  it  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  trial  of 

“  0  Donnell  v.  Walter  ? — I  think  it  was  either  on  the  morning  or  a  day  or  two  before 
the  trial.  J 

48.815.  And  you  have  not  since  ascertained  from  whom  it  came? — I  have. 

48.816.  From  whom? — Mr.  Quinn. 

48.817.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Quinn,  the  Member  of  Parliament  ?— Yes. 

48.818.  You  mean  the  letter  about  the  cheque  ? — I  do. 

48.819.  Did  you  ascertain  that  Mr.  Quinn  had  given  it  to  Mr.  Beily,  the  solicitor  ?— 

I  did  not. 

48.820.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Quinn  sent  it.  Is  that  what  you  have 
ascertained  ?— No,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  anything  of  the  kind.  I  mean  to  suo'o'est 
this,  that  that  letter  was  in  Mr.  Quinn’s  hands  in  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  about 
the  time  of  its  receipt  in  the  year  1883. 

48.821.  Then  when  I  was  asking  you  from  whom  it  reached  your  hands  or  Mr. 

Macdonald’s  hands,  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  it  came  from  Mr.  Quinn  ? _ I  did  not 

say  so. 

48.822.  You  certainly  were  understood  to  say  so  ? — I  appeal  to  the  shorthand  writer 

for  my  answer. 

[The  shorthand  writer  read  the  answer. ] 

48.823.  My  question  was  whether  you  had  ascertained  from  whom  it  came  direct  to 
Mr.  Macdonald  ? — No. 

48.824.  You  have  not?— No.  I  have  not.  I  have  not  inquired.  The  possession  of 
the  letter  was  sufficient  for  me. 

48.825.  When  Avere  these  letters  sent  to  be  phot  graphed  first  ? — They  were  sent  in 

different  batches.  J 

48.826.  Who  was  the  photographer  ?— The  photographer  of  the  British  Museum. 
Lhe  photographer  who  does  the  work  for  the  British  Museum. 

48.827.  What  is  his  name  ? — I  will  ask  my  clerk,  if  I  may— Fleming. 

48.828.  Is  his  place  at  the  British  Museum,  or  Avherc  ? — No. 

48.829.  Where? — I  cannot  tell  you  without  referring  to  his  address.  I  have 
inquired,  as  I  told  Mr.  LeAvis,  that  I  would  go  to  somebody  who  Avas  perfectly 
independent  of  both  of  us,  and  have  them  photographed,  and  I  inquired  at  the  British 

Museum  who  did  their  work,  and  I  found  that  Mr.  Fleming  did,  and  I  took  them  to 

him. 


48,830.  Do  you  know  where  his  place  is,  I  am  at  present  asking  ?— Not  from 
recollection,  but  I  can  get  you  the  address. 

»  4.8,8?J;  Can  y°u,  tel1  me  the  date  when  they  were  first  photographed— when  the 
first  of  them  was  photographed  ?— No,  not  from  recollection. 
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48.832.  Or  about  ? — Almost  immediately  after  tbe  order  was  made  by  the  Court. 
Very  soon  after  the  order  was  made  by  the  Court,  but  it  took  him  a  long  time  to 
photograph  many  of  them.  Tbe  light  was  bad,  and  at  last  we  had  to  have  some  of 
them  done  by  the  electric  light. 

48.833.  I  suppose  Mr.  Fleming  is  here,  or  can  be  brought  ? — He  is  available.  He  is 
not  here  ;  he  is  available  if  he  is  wanted. 

48.834.  Because  an  important  question  will  arise.  Now  have  you  got  the 
memorandum  which  you  were  waiting  for  in  reference  to  the  original  ? — No,  I  have 
not  at  present.  I  will  get  it  you  after  the  adjournment. 

48,834a.  Have  you  sent  for  it  ? — Yes ;  they  cannot  get  it  until  I  am  there  myself. 

48.835.  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  did  you  take  a  statement  from  Mr.  Houston  ? — I 
did  not. 

48.836.  Did  anyone  by  your  directions  ? — Mr.  Houston  made  his  own  statement. 

48.837.  You  mean  wrote  it  out? — He  wrote  it  out  himself. 

48.838.  Entirely  ? — Entirely. 

48.839.  When  did  you  receive  it  ? — Oh,  within  the  last  week  I  think.  Whether  it 
was  the  beginning  of  this  week,  or  the  end  of  last,  I  won’t  be  sure. 

48.840.  You  mean  at  a  quite  recent  date? — Quite  recently. 

48.842.  And  am  I  to  take  it  that  up  to  that  time  you  had  had  no  statement  in 
writing  from  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  had  no  statement  in  writing  from  Mr.  Houston,  except 
to  this3 extent,  that  1  think  in  writing  when  I  took  Mr.  Piggott’s  statement  I  added  to 
Mr.  Houston,  “  Do  you  confirm  what  he  said,”  and  wrote  it  down,  or  some  such  words 
as  that. 

48.843.  Was  Mr.  Houston  there  then  when  Mr.  Piggott  made  his  statement? — He 
was. 

48.844.  Did  he  take  it  or  assist  in  taking  it? — No. 

48.845.  You  took  it  yourself  ? — In  my  own  handwriting. 

48,S46.  And  Mr.  Houston  was  there  all  the  time  ? — Mr.  Houston  was  there  all  the 
time.  It  was  a  very  short  time. 

48.847.  Did  you  inquire  from  Mr.  Piggott  whether  he  had  had  any  letters  from  Mr. 
Houston  ? — I  did  not. 

48.848.  Did  you  inquire  from  him  whether  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — I 
did  not. 

48.849.  Did  you  make  any  similar  inquiry  under  either  head  from  Mr.  Houston  ? — 
You  are  speaking  of  this  time  ? 

48.850.  Any  time  ? — I  have  letters  which  passed  between  Mr.  Piggott  and  Mr. 
Houston. 

48.851.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get.  When  did  you  get  those  letters? — About  a 
week  or  ten  days  ago. 

48.852.  From  whom  ? — Mr.  Macdonald. 

48.853.  Are  those  the  letters  of  Piggott  ? — I  think  they  are  both,  but  [  really  have 
not  looked  through  them  carefully.  They  were  simply  handed  to  me  in  a  bundle. 

48.854.  You  have  got  them  at  your  office  ? — Yes — no,  I  think  Mr.  Macdonald  has 
them  at  the  present  time. 

48.855.  At  all  events  they  are  available  ? — Yes,  they  are  available.  Either  Mr. 
Macdonald  or  Mr.  Houston  has  them,  I  have  not  them. 

48.856.  How  many  were  there — about? — How  many  letters  did  I  receive  at  that 

time  altogether  ? 

48.857.  How  many  of  this  Piggott-Houston  correspondence  ? — I  received  a  number 
of  letters  at  the  same  time. 

48.858.  Referring  to  Houston  and  Piggott? — Referring  to  Piggott,  yes;  letters 
from  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  George  Lewis  amongst  them. 

48.859.  That  is  interesting,  but  you  mean  correspondence  from  Houston  to  Piggott 
and  from  Piggott  to  Houston? — Yes,  and  from  Piggott  to  Mr.  Labouchere;  from  Mr. 
Labouchere  to  Mr.  Piggott ;  from  Mr.  George  Lewis  to  Mr.  Piggott,  and  from  Mr. 
Piggott  to  Mr.  George  Lewis,  and  money  sent  by  Mr.  Labouchere  to  Mr.  Piggott. 

48.860.  How  much  ? — A  10 1.  note. 

48.861.  When  was  that  part  of  the  correspondence  produced  to  you? — At  one  and 
the  same  time. 

48.862.  All  at  the  same  time? — Yes. 
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48.863.  Who  produced  it  ? — I  told  you  it  was  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Macdonald. 

48.864.  And  who  were  there  at  the  time  he  handed  it  to  you  ? — Nobody  at  all.*  My 
recollection  is  he  gave  it  me  in  court  here  one  day.  I  am  not  certain.  You  were 
present  possibly  at  the  time. 

48.865.  You  mean  in  court  here  ? — Yes,  in  court. 

48.866.  I  wish  to  have  as  nearly  as  you  can  tell  me,  please,  the  date  of  that  ? — When 
I  had  the  correspondence  ? 

48.867.  T  es  ?  I  think  it  is  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  I  had  seen  copies  of  some  of 
the  letters  before. 

48.868.  Of  what  letters  ? — Some  of  Piggott — some  of  all  of  them. 

48.869.  I  will  come  to  the  other  matter  in  a  moment,  but  as  regards  the  Houston 

and  Piggott  letters,  did  you  have  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  made  ? — Yesterday  or 
the  day  before.  J 

48,8/0.  You  have  now,  at  all  events,  a  copy  which  was  made  ? — Yes. 

48.871.  When  did  it  begin  ?— That  I  really  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  not  read  it. 

48.872.  Not  the  year? — No  ;  and  I  have  not  read  it. 

48.873.  Did  it  purport  to  be  a  full  copy  of  the  correspondence  ?— Yes,  so  far  as  I 
saw,  but  I  tell  you  I  have  not  read  it,  so  I  should  not  like  to  pledge  myself  to  that. 

48.874.  At  all  events  it  is  available? — It  is  available,  oh,  yes.  I  could  getit*if  it 
were  necessary. 

48.875.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  Piggott  upon  another  matter  please.  Did  he 
tell  you  at  any  time  that  he  had  or  considered  he  had  a  grievance  against  Mr.  Parnell  ? 
— He  never  did. 


48.876.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Irishman  newspaper  which  he  formerly  owned  ? — Simply  what  I  found  from  the 

records,  and  he  told  me  about  the  sale  of  the  paper.  I  searched  the  files  havino-  o-0t 
the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association. 

48.877.  You  have  referred  to  correspondence  which  you  saw  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  Mr. 
Piggott,  and  Mr.  Piggott  to  Mr.  Lewis,  I  understood? — And  Mr.  Labouchere  too. 

48.878.  Mr.  Labouchere  to  whom  ? — To  Mr.  Piggott. 

48.879.  Did  Piggott  tell  you  any  of  the  circumstances  of  an  interview  with  Mi- 
Lewis  ? — Yes. 

48.880.  Or  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Lewis  ?— He  did,  and  interviews  with  Mr. 
Labouchere  to. 

48.881.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  ?— He  put  it  in  writing,  I  think,  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  these  interviews  took  place.  He  has  never  told  me  verbally. 

48.882.  Very  well,  I  quite  understand  ;  he  has  never  told  you  verbally  ;  whatever  he 
told  you  is  in  writing  ? — Whatever  he  stated  is  in  writing. 

48.883.  And  in  his  own  writing  ?— It  is  in  the  form  of  a  statutory  declaration  made 

by  him. 

48.884.  Written  out  by  him?— No,  it  is  the  statutory  declaration  made  by  him 
before  a^commissioner  to  which,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  letters  are  exhibited. 

48.885.  My  question  was,  was  that  statutory  declaration  written  out  by  him  or  not « 
— I  cannot  tell  you. 

tw’oot3'  Was  if  writteri  by  y°u  or  one  of  y°ur  Clerks?— No,  it  was  made  in  Ireland. 

48.887.  And  the  date  of  that  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  from  recollection,  but  it  was  about 
the  time  these  interviews  took  place. 

48.888.  Cannot  you  tell  me  about  the  time  ?— It  would  be,  I  suppose,  about  October 

or  iNovember,  but  I  have  seen  some  correspondence  which  has  taken  place _ 

48  889.  October  or  November  last?— Yes,  and  I  have  seen  some  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  statutory  declaration  was  made.  The  10Z.,  for  instance 
sent  by  Mr.  Labouchere  was  within  the  last  fortnight,  and  it  is  not  the  only  sum  which 
has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Labouchere. 

48.890.  What  else  do  you  allege  was  sent  ? — Mr.  Labouchere  has  given  Mr.  lV^ott 

several  sums  of  money.  ofa 

48.891.  What  ? — 10Z.  at  a  time,  I  believe. 

48.892.  Did  he  tell  you,  was  that  upon  the  occasion  of  his  coming  over  to  London  ? 

—He  did  not ;  in  fact  one  10Z.  note  that  I  speak  of  reached  him  after  he  was  in 
I  jonuon. 


48,893.  But  sent  to  Ireland  ? — I  think  it  was  sent  to 
re-directed  to  him,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  I  think. 


Ireland  and  came  back  and  was 
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48,884.  Did  you  ask  him  to  show  you  the  letter  accompanying  it  ? — Oh,  yes. 

48.895.  And  have  you  got  it  ? — Yes. 

48.896.  Very  well,  that  is  all  right? — Yes,  I  have  got  it  all. 

48.897.  What  has  Mr.  Piggott  in  fact  been  receiving  from  the  “  Times”  ? — I  think 

Mr.  Piggott  must  have  received  altogether - 

48.898.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  large  sums  which  were  mentioned  yesterday  ? — Mr. 
Piggott  has  received  nothing  from  the  “  Times  ”  in  respect  of  the  letters. 

48.899.  What  ? — Mr.  Piggott  has  received  nothing  from  the  “  Times  ”  in  respect  of 
the  letters. 

48.900.  You  mean  he  got  it  through  Houston? — 1  mean  that  Mr.  Piggott  long 
before  the  letters  came  into  the  possession  of  the  “  Times  ”  had  completed  his  own 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Houston  and  the  others,  and  Mr.  Houston  and  the  others  were 
the  owners  of  these  letters  at  the  time  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  “  Times  ” 
— for  months  before. 

48.901.  But  you  mean  that  whatever  moneys  the  “Times”  paid  they  paid  to 
Houston? — Ido. 

48.902.  And  whatever  part  of  it  was  paid  to  Piggott  came  from  Houston  ? — I  mean 
to  say  that  no  part  of  the  money  which  came  from  the  “  Times  ”  went  directly  or 
indirectly  to  Mr.  Piggott.  Mr.  Piggott  had  received  his  wage  long  and  long  before 
the  letter. 

48.903.  You  mean  that  Houston  had  paid  him  beforehand  ? — I  think  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  Dr.  Maguire  had  paid  him. 

48.904.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  paid  to  Piggott  ? — I  do  not. 

48.905.  Did  you  ask  ? — I  believe  it  is  in  Mr.  Piggott’s  statement. 

48.906.  But  you  did  not  ask  him  ? — I  did  not  ask  him  at  the  time,  no.  When  I  took 
his  statement  myself  it  was  a  meagre  one  and  there  has  been  a  very  much  fuller  state¬ 
ment  taken  from  him  since. 

48.907.  Now  I  ask  you  again;  after  learning  these  additional  facts,  and  these 

statements  about  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  these  statements  about  his  interviews  with  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  did  it  not  occur  to  you  at  all  to  press  Mr.  Piggott  upon 
the  question  how  he  got  these  letters  ? — It  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Labouchere  by 
undue  means  was  trying  to  get  Mr. - 

48.908.  You  must  really  answer  the  question  I  am  putting  to  you  ? — It  is  an  answer 
to  the  question. 

48.909.  I  am  asking,  did  it  occur  to  you  to  press  Mr.  Piggott  as  to  where  he  had 
got  these  letters? — Which  letters  ?  Do  you  mean  the  “  Times  ”  letters  ( — the  letters 
we  put  in  ? 

48.910.  The  batch  of  letters  numbering  altogether  16  ? — No,  it  did  not. 

48.911.  And  you  never  have  ? — I  never  have. 

48.912.  Has  anyone  to  your  knowledge  interested  for  the  “  Times  ”  ? — No  one. 

48.913.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Houston  whether  he  had? — I  have  not  asked  the  question. 

48.914.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  nobody  has  pressed  him  upon  that  point  ? — So  far 
as  I  know,  nobody  has  pressed  him  on  that  point. 

48.915.  Did  Mr.  Piggott  inform  you  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Lewis  that  he  himself  had 
forged  the  letters  ? — He  told  me  he  told  Mr.  Lewis  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  he  told  him 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  Mr.  Lewis  endeavoured  to  get  him  to  say  so. 

48.916.  Then  he  told  you  that  he  told  Mr.  Lewis  he  had  not  forged  the  letters  ? — He 
did. 

48.917.  Just  tell  us,  please,  what  he  did  tell  you  about  that  ? — He  showed  me  a 
letter ;  sent  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis  accusing  him  of  having  admitted  that  he 
forged  them,  and  his  reply.  On  that  I  required  the  statutory  declaration  to  be  made. 
In  that  you  will  find  he  relates  all  that  has  passed  between  himself  and  Mr.  Lewis, 
including  the  offer  of  1,000J.  by  Mr.  Labouchere  to  get  into  the  witness  box  and  state 
that  he  forged  the  letters. 

48.918.  Very  good  ;  he  stated  that  Mr.  Labouchere  offered  him  l.OOOZ.  ? — Yes. 

48.919.  Let  me  have  it  clearly.  To  go  into  the  witness-box  and  swear  what  ? — That 
he  was  the  author  of  the  letters. 

48.920.  That  he  was  the  forger  of  the  letters? — Practically. 

48.921.  Did  lie  tell  you  of  a  correspondence  he  had  had  with  any  distinguished 
person  in  Ireland? — No. 

48.922.  On  the  subject  of  the  letters? — No. 
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48.923.  A  correspondence  with  Archbishop  Walsh  ? — No. 

48.924.  Never  told  you  anything  about  that? — No. 

48.925.  Quite  certain  ? — Quite  certain. 

48.926.  Did  you  hear  of  that  from  anybody  else  ? — I  did  not. 

48.927.  Never? — No,  except  I  heard  a  suggestion  in  the  Court  last  evening  from 
somebody  when  I  was  here.  I  heard  some  casual  observation.  That  is  the  first  I  ever 
heard  of  it.  It  was  somebody  who  was  in  Court. 

48.928.  You  did  not  follow  that  up  by  asking  him  any  questions  about  it  ? — I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  who  it  was  to  begin  with. 

48.929.  Some  casual  observation  ? — And  I  really  have  not  had  very  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  follow  up  inquiries.  I  was  late  last  evening  making  out  those  schedules. 

48.930.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  Mr.  Inglis  as  the  expert  whom  you  consulted  in 
April  ? — Yes. 

48.931.  Any  other  expert? — In  April? 

48.932.  No,  any  other  expert  at  all  ? — Oh,  yes. 

48.933.  Who  ? — Mr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Ellis. 

48.934.  Who  is  Mr.  Ellis  ? — He  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  officially  employed  in  the 
British  Museum. 

48.935.  And  Mr.  Birch  is  too,  is  not  he  ? — He  is. 

48.936.  Inglis,  Birch,  and  Ellis  ? — Yes. 

48.937.  When  did  you  first  apply  to  Birch?— I  think  in  the  month  of  July  or  August 
last. 

48.938.  Last  year  ? — Of  last  year  ;  yes,  I  say  “  last.” 

48.939.  That  would  be  after  the  O’Donnell  trial  ?— After  the  O’Donnell  trial ;  Mr. 
Inglis  was  the  only  expert  consulted  up  to  the  time  of  the  0’DonneU  trial. 

48.940.  That  answers  me.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  O’Donnell  trial  Mr.  Inglis  was  the 
only  expert  whom  you  had  consulted  ? — Yes. 

48.941.  Now  you  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Labouchere  sent  Piggott  10/.  ? _ Yes. 

48.942.  Did  you  ask  for  the  letter  which  accompanied  that  ?— Both  the  letter  and 
the  10/.  note  were  handed  to  me. 

48.943.  Then  you  have  got  them  ? — I  believe  I  have.  I  could  not  lay  my  hand  on 
them  this  morning-. 

o 

48.944.  No  ;  but  we  will  have  them  all  ? — I  put  that  very  letter — and  one  of  these  I 
said  I  could  not  produce,  Mr.  White’s — in  the  same  envelope  when  I  was  here  one  day, 
and  they  are  both  somewhere  in  my  safe  now. 

48.945.  You  can  produce  them  at  all  events  ?— Yes  ;  I  believe  I  can  find  them. 

48.946.  What  has  the  “Times”  paid  Mr.  Piggott  ?— A  very  few  pounds  indeed. 

After  I  served  him  with  a  subpoena  I  think  I  sent  him  51.  or  10/.  ].  brought  him  over 

once  or  twice.  I  paid  his  expenses.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  bv  reference 
but  I  should  think  40/.  or  50/.  in  all.  ’  J 

48.947.  And  I  suppose  you  have  made  no  arrangement  what  he  is  to  be  paid  ? _ I 

have  told  him  distinctly  I  would  make  no  kind  of  arrangement  with  him,  and  I  would 
not  promise  him  one  sixpence. 

48.948.  Did  Mr.  Houston  ever  tell  you  that  he  had  demanded  5,000/.  from  him  ? — I 

know  this. 

48.949.  Will  you  kindly  answer  ? — I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

48.950.  Afterwards  you  can  give  any  explanation  ? — Mr.  Houston  did  not. 

48.951.  Mr.  Houston  did  not  tell  you  that?— But  1  know  it  all  the  same. 

“Know  what  ?  I  was  going  to  tell  you  frankly.  I  know  he  had  named  a 
sum  of  5,000/. 

48.953.  To  whom  ? — Mr.  Houston. 

48.954.  Mr.  Houston  did  not  tell  you,  but  you  know  ho  named  it  ? — I  do,  and  I 
know  the  circumstances  of  it. 

48,9o5.  When  ? — When  he  named  it  ?  I  think  it  was  some  time  before  he  saw  me. 

48.956.  You  saw  him,  I  think  you  told  us,  first  in  October  ? — 1  did. 

48.957.  It  was  some  time  before  that? — Yes. 

48.958.  What  was  the  5,000/.  asked  for  ? — What  he  said  was - 

48.959.  What  was  it  asked  for  first  ? — I  am  going  to  tell  you.  It  was  asked, 
because  he  said  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  Dublin  after 
giving  his  evidence  here — that  ho  must  go  away,  and  ho  wanted  to  make  some  provision 
tor  himself.  When  he  came  to  me,  I  said,  “Now,  I  can  make  no  kind  of  monetary 
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“  arrangement  with  you  at  all ;  I  won’t  promise  you  one  sixpence ,  and  I  never  have 
promised  him  a  sixpence,  nor  has  anybody  on  behalf  of  “  The  Times.” 

48.960.  But  you  did  not  tell  him  he  would  not  be  paid  ? — I  did. 

48.961.  You  did? — I  did,  distinctly. 

48.962.  You  said  he  could  not  be  paid  ? — I  could  not  listen  to  any  such  suggestion. 
485,963.  That  is  another  matter,  but  did  you  tell  him  he  would  not  be  paid  one 

sixpence  ? _ I  did.  What  I  did  tell  him  is  this,  and  it  is  in  writing  ;  that  he  might  be 

quite  satisfied  “  The  Times  ”  would  never  see  him  ruined  by  simply  going  into  the  box, 
and  telling  honestly  all  he  knew. 

48.964.  That  was  the  extent  of  any  promise  made  ? — That  is  the  extent  of  any 
promise  made  and  that  promise  is  in  writing. 

48.965.  But  I  suppose  it  was  discussed  with  you  verbally,  too  ? — It  was  not.  I  told 
him  when  he  came  that  I  would  not  discuss  the  subject  of  monetary  payment  at  all. 

48.966.  It  was  all  in  writing? — Yes;  when  I  took  the  statement  from  him  there 
was  nothing,  not  even  in  writing.  He  came  to  my  office  and  he  gave  me  his  statement 
voluntarily^  and  afterwards  I  found  that  he  was  being  watched  by  detectives  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Lewis.  I  traced  him  to  Mr.  Labouchere’s  house  on  two  or  three  occasions  ;  I 
traced  him  into  the  company  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Lewis  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

48.967.  Where  was  that? — At  Mr.  Labouchere’s  own  house  m  Grosvenor  Gardens. 

48.968.  When  ? — I  can  give  you  the  actual  date. 

48^969.  You  have  not  it  in  your  mind  at  this  moment  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

48^970.  When  was  this  letter  in  reference  to  what  “  The  Times  ”  would  do  or  would 
not  do  written  ? — After  he  had  given  me  his  evidence. 

48.971.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  his  statement  was  quite  recently? — October. 
48^972.  In  October  was  it  ?— October,  I  told  you. 

48,973.  Did  he  make  any  statement  but  that  one  in  October  ? — He  did. 

48^974.  In  writing  ? — In  writing,  yes. 

48.975.  When  was  the  next  statement  he  made  ? — He  wrote  to  me  immediately  after 
making  that  statement  to  correct  two  errors  in  it.  That  was  the  next  communication 
I  had  from  him. 

48.976.  Is  that  soon  after  October,  or  in  October  ? — It  was,  I  think,  the  next  day 
that  he  wrote.  Immediately  after  making  the  statement,  he  wrote,  and  said,  “  I  have 
“  made  two  errors  in  it,  will  you  correct  them  ?”  which  I  did.  Then  subsequently  to 
that  he  sent  me  a  further  statement  entirely  in  his  own  handwriting  ;  and  then  I  had  a 
further  statement,  not  relating  to  the  letters  at  all,  but  other  matters,  and  I  embodied 
the  whole  into  one. 

48.977.  Then  I  understand  from  you,  first,  the  statement  which  you  yourself  took 
down  in  October  ? — Yes. 

48.978.  Then  a  written  correction  from  him  ? — A  letter  simply  asking  me  to  correct 
two  errors. 

48.979.  Then  a  further  statement  in  his  own  writing,  I  understand  .  Yes. 

48.980.  When  was  that  last  statement? — The  last  statement  of  all. 

48.981.  Well,  was  there  another  beyond  those  three? — I  told  you  yes;  I  will 
repeat  it  again.  He  first  of  all  made  a  statement  to  me  ;  I  think  it  was  on  the  13th 
October,  in  my  office. 

48.982.  Then  a  correction  ? — The  very  next  day  he  wrote  to  me  to  make  two 
corrections  in  that  statement.  A  few  days  after  he  sent  me  a  fuller  and  further  state¬ 
ment  in  his  own  handwriting.  Within  the  last  week  or  ten  days  I  took  a  further 
statement  from  him,  not  in  relation  to  the  letter  part  of  the  business  at  all,  but  relating 

to  other  matters.  .  0 

48.983.  To  what? — To  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Biggar  and  otners  with  the  supreme 

Council.  Then,  subsequently  to  that,  I  embodied  the  whole  into  one  proof. 

48.984.  That  is  to  say  the  latter  part— the  embodiment  would  be  your  own  work, 
simply  putting  it  in  shape? — He  went  through  it  himself  to  see  there  were  no  errois 

48.985.  That  would  be  simply  putting  it  in  shape  ? — Yes,  I  had  it  printed.  He 

went  through  the  print,  and  I  incorporated  the  whole  into  one.  _ 

48.986.  And  this  is  the  entire  number  of  statements  he  has  made  to  you  ?  This  is 
the  entire  number  of  statements  he  has  made  to  me. 
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48.987.  And  you  have  got  the  original  statements,  I  presume  ? — I  have  got  the 
original  statements. 

48.988.  In  reference  to  these  interviews  which  you  have  referred  to  at  Mr. 
Labouchere’s,  did  he  inform  you  of  any  other  interviews  ? — Oh,  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  history,  if  you  wish. 

48.989.  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  question  ?— He  did  not  inform  me,  because  I 
watched  them. 

48.990.  Then  you  were  watching,  were  you  ?— Not  personally.  The  matter  came 

about  in  this  way.  A  man  writing  under  the  name  of  Wilson  offered  to  come  and 
give  me  information.  Immediately  I  got  that  letter  I  knew  whose  handwriting  it  was, 
and  that  it  was  an  assumed  name.  I  knew  it  was  a  man  whose  real  name  was  O’Brien 
and  I  knew  that  he  had  come  over  as  an  emissary  from  Mr.  Egan  to  Mr.  Labouchere  : 
that  the  whole  thing  was  an  attempted  plant  on  me.  Immediately  on  that  I  had  this 
man  watched,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  watching  him.  I  have  traced  him.  He 
was  sent  over  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Labouchere  to  see  Mr.  Pigott  in  Dublin.  He 
was  then  using - 

48.991.  Did  Mr.  Pigott  tell  you  this? — No,  Mr.  Pigott  confirmed  it;  but  I  had  it 

all  from  independent  sources.  He  took  the  name  of  Sinclair.  I  proved  that  he  was 
using  the  name  of  Sinclair,  by  seeing  a  letter  delivered  to  him  in  his  own  place  under 
that  name.  I  then  had  him  followed.  I  traced  him  to  Mr.  Labourchere’s.  I  traced 
him  | to  Mr.  Pigott’s,  and  then  I  traced  Mr.  Pigott,  Mr.  George  Lewis,  and  Mr. 
Parnell,  together  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Labouchere.  I  know  who  Mr.  O’Brien  is.  He 
is  a  man  who  admitted  to  me - 


48.992.  I  do  not  think  you  can  tell  us  that? — One  moment,  please.  It  is  in  reference 
to  what  you  asked  me  yesterday. 

48.993.  Very  well  ? — He  admitted  to  me  that  he  went  under  the  name  of  Robertson 
in  America,  and  it  was  a  man  passing  under  the  name  of  Robertson  in  America  who 
imposed  the  letters  on  Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  O’Brien  was  at  one  time  a  solicitor  in  Dublin. 

48.994.  Is  Moser  the  detective  that  you  sent  out  ? — He  is. 

48.995.  The  man  to  whom  a  considerable  sum  was  paid,  I  think  you  said  ? _ Yes, 

Mr.  O’Brien  was  a  solicitor  in  Dublin,  and  he  left  under  very  discreditable  circumstances! 

48.996.  Now,  will  you  come  back  to  the  question  I  asked  you  please  ? — I  really 

forgot  it. 

48.997.  You  have,  I  quite  admit,  digressed  largely  from  it? — I  told  you  the  history. 

48.998.  My  question  was  did  he,  Pigott,  tell  you  of  other  interviews  he  had  with 
Mr.  Lewis  ? — He  did. 

48.999.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  made  an  appointment  to  see  Mr.  Lewis  at  his 
own  hotel  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure.  He  mentioned  having  made  an  appointment  to  see 
Mr.  Lewis  somewhere. 

49,000.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  bad  gone,  in  answer  to  a  letter  requesting  him  to 
come,  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  office  himself  ? — I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  think  I  have  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence. 

49,001.  I  am  asking  you,  did  he  tell  you  that  ? — I  say  what  he  stated  was  stated  in 
the  form  of  a  declaration,  with  the  letters  and  things  which  have  passed  attached. 

49,002.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  you  particularly  about  this  correspondence,  because  we 
will  get  it.  Did  he  show  you  a  letter  amongst  others  of  the  2nd  November  1888  from 
Mr.  Lewis  ? — I  cannot  call  any  dates  to  mind.  If  you  will  let  me  see  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  should  possibly  recognise  it. 

49,003.  Do  you  recollect  his  showing  you  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  to  Mr.  Pio-o-ott 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  Pigott’s  telling  you  all  that  had  passed  ?  Do  you  recollect 
that  letter  ? — I  do  not. 


49,004.  Then  I  must  ask  you,  please,  to  take  a  note  of  that  date,  and  see  whether 
that  letter  is  amongst  yours — the  2nd  November  1888? — I  may  say  at  that  time  1 
know  that  Mr.  Labouchere  knew  I  had  found  out  what  was  going  on,  because  it  is  in 
one  of  his  letters.  He  said  he  found  I  had  had  communication  with  Mr.  O’Brien. 

49,005.  Well,  we  will  hear  that  a  little  later.  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  got 
that  book  which  would  enable  you  to  tell  us  the  payments  which  were  made? — You  did 
not  ask  me  to  bring  it. 

49,006.  Indeed,  I  did? — You  asked  mo  to  bring  the  cheque  which  I  havo  got. 

49,007 .  You  will  recollect  you  said  you  could  not  discriminate  without  the  books  ? _ 

No ;  I  eaid  I  could  not  discriminate  as  to  what  was  for  the  letters  or  expenses  without 
reference  to  Mr.  Macdonald. 
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49,008.  I  thought  you  said  without  reference  to  your  book  ? — No,  my  book  does  not 
show.  I  only  had  authority  to  pay  specific  sums,  and  those  specific  sums  I  paid. 

49,009.  Can  you  tell  me  altogether  within  a  hundred  or  two,  or  perhaps  (I  do  not 
know)  it  may  be  within  a  dozen  or  two,  what  you  paid  to  Houston  ? — Do  you  mean  for 
all  purposes  ? 

49,010.  I  mean  for  all  purposes  ? — I  should  say  it  may  be  30,000/. 

49,011.  To  Mr.  Houston? — Yes. 

49,012.  To  Kirby? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  amount  to  Kirby. 

49,013.  Would  that  be  thousands  ? — Oh,  no. 

49,014.  Hundreds  ? — Hundreds. 

49,015.  Moser? — As  I  told  you  yesterday,  I  said  it  was  between  1,000/.  and  2,000/. 
My  recollection  would  tell  me  it  is  about  1,400/. 

49,016.  Anybody  else  in  this  connexion? — I  told  you  Mr.  Thompson. 

49,017.  I  forgot  who  Thompson  was  ? — A  gentleman  that  I  sent  to  America  for  a 
specific  purpose. 

49,018.  How  much  to  him  ? — I  think  I  said  300/.  yesterday,  but  I  think  it  was  500/., 
I  cannot  be  certain. 

49,019.  Do  those  represent  the  principal  items  in  relation  to  the  endeavour  to  obtain 
evidence  ? — They  represent  all. 

49,020.  I  would  like  to  have,  please,  that  memorandum  which  you  say  is  locked  up  if 
you  can  get  it  ? — You  mean  the  statement  of  evidence.  Yes,  you  shall  have  it. 

49,021.  And  of  course  we  want  the  statutory  declaration,  and  all  the  correspondence 

_ the  Pigott  and  Houston  correspondence,  and  also  thePigott,  Labouchere,  and  Lewis 

correspondence,  the  original  letters  ? — Yes. 

49,022.  Now  I  want  one  other  matter.  Was  it  from  you  that  Kirby  had  authority 
for  what  he  might  do  in  America  ? — Kirby’s  authority  was  restricted  to  what  I  gave 
him  in  writing. 

49,023.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  it  ? — I  have  not. 

49,024.  What  was  the  authority  ? — His  authority  was  to  go  and  visit  Sheridan,  and 
get  from  him  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Parnell,  which  was  identical  in  terms  with  a 
letter  published  on  the  15th  of  May  1882,  which  letter  has  been  seen  by  other 
people. 

49,025.  We  will  hear  about  that  a  little  later.  Did  you  have  any  communications 
with  Kirby  ? — You  mean  while  he  was  out  there  ? 

49,026.  Yes  ? — I  had  some  cablegrams.  I  do  not  think  any  letter.  I  am  not 

sure. 

49,027.  What  was  he  to  pay  ? — So  much  a  month.  I  forget  how  much. 

49,028.  What  was  he  to  pay  for  this  valuable  evidence  ? — Nothing  at  all  without 
referring  to  me. 

49,029.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  he  had  offered  any  money  or  not  ? — If  he  offered 
any  money  at  all  he  did  it  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility. 

49,030.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  he  had  offered  money  or  not  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

49,031.  Are  you  sure? — Yes.  He  dictated  to  my  clerk  a  history  of  all  that  took 
place  while  he  was  out  there. 

49,032.  No ;  I  am  asking  you  a  distinct  point  ? — I  am  telling  you,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  tell  you,  that  is  the  only  means  of  information  I  have  got ;  I  have  only  seen 
Mr.  Kirbv  for  a  very  few  moments  since  his  return. 

49,033.  Did  he  tell  you  by  any  communication  he  made  to  you  when  he  was  abroad 
whether  he  had  made  any  offer  or  not  ? — He  told  me  that  Sheridan - . 

49,034.  No  ;  I  reallv  must  put  my  question  ? — No,  he  did  not  then. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  shall  want  those  other  matters,  Mr.  Soames,  before  I  conclude  my 
cross-examination. 

(The  Witness.)  My  Lord,  there  are  some  letters  which  are  produced  under  subpoena, 
which  perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  put  in.  There  is  another  of  Mr.  Egan’s,  another 
of  Mr.  Parnell’s,  a  second  of  Mr.  Parnell’s,  a  third  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  Mr.  Parnell’s, 

49,035.  ( The  President.)  Do  they  not  appear  in  this  list  you  have  handed  ?— They  do 
not,  my  Lord.  There  were  several  witnesses  under  subpoena  to  produce  document, 
and  those  have  been  handed  to  me  since  I  have  been  in  the  box,  by  the  witnesses  who 
produce  them. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Soames  says  that  he  has  still  some  letters  I  think  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Egan, 
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{The  Witness.)  Yes. 

{The  President.)  Which  he  says  have  been  handed  to  him  since  he  has  been  in  the 
box.  Perhaps  you  will  follow  that  up. 

{The  Witness.)  One  of  the  witnesses  is  under  subpoena.  There  are  other  signatures 
to  go  in,  too,  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  I  do.  not  know  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  deal  with  them  now. 
The  witnesses  would  produce  them  in  the  ordinary  course. 

{The  Witness.)  Very  well,  my  Lord,  only  they  were  handed  to  me.  I  thought  in 
case  I  was  asked  I  wished  to  use  the  one  of  Egan, 

49,036.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ? — There  is  one  of  Egan’s,  my  Lord,  and  there 
are  five  of  Mr.  Parnell’s. 

{The  President.)  Are  you  following  this  ? 

{The  Attorney  General.)  I  understand  more  are  being  produced.  I  knew  of  their 
existence. 

49,037.  Have  you  also  the  affidavit  produced  by  Mr.  Goodman  which  I  asked  for 
yesterday  ?— — There  is  the  secretary  of  th®  Alliance  Bank  with  some  signatures  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  on  some  drafts. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Are  these  some  new  things. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  They  are.  There  are  some  further  signatures  which  I  will 
take  at  once,  and  then  you  can  cross-examine  if  you  wish,  Sir  Charles,  before  I  go  to 
anything  else.  I  was' following  it,  my  Lord,  but  I  did  not  take  it.  Will  you  kindly 
enumerate  the  dates  that  Sir  Charles  may  follow  them  all — any  further  specimens  of 
Mr.  ^Parnell’s  signature  you  are  putting  in  ?— The  first  letter  I  have  is  the  13th  of  April 
1877,  written  by  Mr.  Egan.  The  next  one  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell’s,  dated  July  17tli 
1876,  from  “  Morrison’s  Hotel,”  Dublin.  The  next  one  is  one  dated  from  the  House 
of  Commons  February  23rd,  without  the  year,  to  John  Maclean,  Fsn.  The  fourth  one 
is  one  dated  October  1st,  1881,  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster.  That  is  in  Mr 
CampbeH’s  handwriting,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell.  The  last  is  one  of  January  6th, 
^r°m  ^ace  Chambers,  Westminster,  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  written 
to  Mr.  Irevellyan.  There  is  one  more  from  Kilmainham  Prison,  October  21st  1881 
written  to  Captain  Barlow,  and  the  “  C”  in  the  “  Capt.  Barlow”  is  broken  in  the  same 
way  as  the  others. 

. 49,038.  {The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  put  this  through  you.  Do  you  also  produce, 
given  you  by  Mr.  Goodman,  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  Parnell  s  with  his  signature  to  it  I 
think  it  is  the  2nd  of  December  1880  ?— It  is,  and  there  the  “  C  ”  also&is  broken  in  the 
same  way. 


{Tl,e  Attorney- General.)  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  look  at  that  signature  with 

reference  to  the  year  1880,  having  regard  to  the  question  put  by  Sir  Charles  Russell 
this  morning. 

{The  President.)  What  is  the  document? 

{The  Witness.)  It  is  an  affidavit  for  leave  to  sell  the  Wicklow  estate,  I  think. 

49,039.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  told  the  Alliance  Bank  cheques  are  here  Are 
they  ? 

[ The  cheques  were  handed  to  the  witness.1 

{Tlie  Attorney-General.)  That,  my  Lord,  is  a  bundle  which  has  been  put  together  of 
cheques  in  the  years  1885  and  1886  ?— The  first  one  is  not  Mr.  Parnell’s  signature, 

Charles  S.  1  arnell  by  W.  1 .  Maloney.”  The  second  one  is  the  same.  The  third  is  the 
same.  I  his  is  a  draft,  my  Lord— American  draft— for  954Z.  16s.  0 d.  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  it  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Biggar  The  next 
on°  is  also  an  American  draft  for  2,000/.  and  it  is  endorsed. 

{The  President.)  Need  they  be  enumerated  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  thought  if  they  were  put  in  a  bundle  they  need  not  be 
enumerated.  That  is  what  I  proposed. 

(1/te  I  resident.)  Say  so  many  cheques  bearing  the  signatures. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  After  they  are  marked,  Mr.  Cunynghamo  will  be  good  enough  to 
Keep  tnem  together,  so  that  1  may  just  run  my  eye  over  them? 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

( I  Ik  Witness.)  I  had  better  put  them  in  classes,  my  Lord.  There  are  three  bills 
bearing  Mr  I  arne  1  s  signature.  Those  are  all  that  I  put  in.  Those  aro  two  cheques, 
lhc  others  bear  other  signatures.  * 
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49,040.  {The  Attorney -General.)  The  others  are  not  important  in  this  connexion 
probably  ? — They  will  want  to  be  put  in. 

49,041.  We  had  better  keep  them  separate  ;  they  do  not  bear  upon  this  part  of  the 
case  ?  —  They  do  not. 

49,042.  Please  hand  them  back  or  keep  them  separate.  Then  a  Mr.  Woods  is 
subpoenaed  to  produce  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell’s.  Just  look  at  that.  That  comes,  I 
think,  from  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.  Look  at  that.  It  is  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell, 
“  Per  H.  C.  ?  Yes 

49,043.  Whose  handwriting  is  that  letter  in  ? — Mr.  Campbell’s. 

49,044.  Both  the  body  and  the  signature  ? — Both  the  body  and  the  siguature. 

49,045.  -Just  give  the  date,  please  ? — July  6th,  1882. 

49,046.  I  do  not  think  you  want  the  printed  circular.  It  is  not  important,  is  it? — 
It  is  only  the  direction  that  is  in  his  handwriting. 

49,047.  Put  the  envelope  and  the  letter  in.  Pin  them  all  three  together  ? — There  is 
one  other  document  to  be  put  in  which  is  not  yet  produced. 

^  49,048.  What  is  that? — It  is  a  draft  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ptothschild. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

49,049.  Now,  I  have  very  few  things  to  ask  you.  I  want  to  bring  your  mind  back 
to  the  question  asked  about  your  attendances.  Will  you  just  explain  to  my  Lord  what 
your  position  is  with  regard  to  “  The  Times  ”  ? — I  am  on  the  staff  of  “  The  Times,”  my 
Lord  ;  I  am  more  than  an  ordinary  solicitor  is.  Fortunately  for  me,  whether  I  do  any 
work  or  not  I  get  paid,  and  my  duties  are  wider  than  an  ordinary  solicitor’s,  as  I  act, 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  the  treasurer  of  “  The  Times.” 

49,050.  You  are  asked  whether  you  kept  attendance  books  or  entries  of  particular 
interviews  with  Mr.  Macdonald.  Has  it  ever  been  the  course  of  your  business  with 
reference  to  “  The  Times”  to  do  so  ?— Oh,  dear,  no:  it  is  all  covered  by  the  payment 
fee  I  have.  I  go  down  to  “  The  Times  ”  constantly,  every  day  in  the  year. 

49,051.  You  have  no  specific  charge.  You  remember  these  letters,  the  five  and  six 
being  shown  to  you  by  Mr.  Macdonald  in  the  end  of  1886,  and  you  remember  the 
publication  of  the  facsimile  letter  ? — I  do. 

49,052.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this.  So  far  as  you  know  (perhaps  you  know  one 
way  or  the  other  definitely),  but  so  far  as  you  know,  was  there  any  bargain  whatever 
that  “  The  Times  ”  should  purchase  the  letters  when  they  were  first  handed  to  you  by 
Mr.  Macdonald  ? — The  bargain  was  the  [other  way.  The  letters  were  handed  to  “  The 
Times.”  They  were  to  keep  them  as  long  as  they  thought  fit.  They  were  to  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  their  genuineness  or  otherwise  by  any  inquiry  they  might  make,  and 
if  they  were  not  satisfied  they  could  return  them  without  paying  one  single  sixpence. 
What  they  were  to  pay  was  simply  to  recoup  Dr.  Maguire,  and  Mr.  Houston,  and  the 
other,  the  total  cost  to  themselves. 

49,053.  Then  at  the  time  they  were  shown  to  you  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  entrusted 
to  you  to  see  whether  or  not  they  were  genuine  as  far  as  you  could,  there  was  no 
bargain  of  any  sort  or  kind  that  they  should  be  purchased  ? — None  whatever. 

49,054.  Nor  any  bargain  to  recoup  ? — No,  nor  to  recoup. 

49,055.  Was  there  any  bargain  whatever  of  any  kind  to  recoup,  or  anything  ? — There 
would  not  have  been  one  single  sixpence  passed  unless  we  had  accepted  the  letters. 

49,056.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  matter  was  under  investigation  from  December 
until  shortly  before  the  publication  of  the  facsimile  letter  ? — No;  Isay  it  was  under 
investigation  considerably  longer.  I  say  it  was  under  my  OYYn  guidance  fram  the  early 
part  of  December  until  the  publication ;  but  Mr.  Macdonald  had  had  the  letters 
previously  to  that. 

49,057.  So  far  as  you  were  concerned,  it  was  under  investigation,  without  any 
arrangement  or  bargain  being  made,  from  the  end  of  November  1886  until  the  date  of 
publication  ? — It  was  the  fact  that  that  one  letter  was  published  which  made  the 
bargain.  Nothing  passed  besides. 

49,058.  You  have  said  that  you  saw  the  15th  June  letters  in  the  month  of  February 
1888  ? — Yes,  I  corrected  that. 

49,059.  You  have  given  that  correction  to-day.  I  think  this  morning  ? — It  was  in 
February  1888. 

49,060.  Who  showed  them  to  you  ? — Mr.  Macdonald. 
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49,061.  Do  you  know  how  long  Mr.  Macdonald  had  those? — He  sent  for  me,  statin 
that  he  had  just  got  them. 

49,062.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly  a  little  more  in  detail  what  passed  when 

Mr.  Davitt  saw  that  letter  at  your  office.  In  the  first  place,  who  were  present  ? _ 

Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  George  Lewis,  and  myself. 

49,063.  Was  the  copy  written  in  your  presence  ? — It  was,  and  on  my  paper. 

49,064.  Did  you  yourself  see  it  ? — I  did. 

49,065.  Was  it  taken  away  by  Mr.  Davitt  ? — It  was. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  call  for  that  letter,  Mr.  Davitt? 

{Mr.  Pacitt.)  I  will  search  for  it  among  my  papers. 

49,066.  {The  Attorney- General.)  It  was  taken  away.  Did  Mr.  Davitt  ask  to  take  it 
away,  or  what  ? — He  asked  for  a  piece  of  paper  to  take  a  copy. 

49,067.  When  the  copy  was  being  made,  did  you  see  him  making  it? — I  did ;  I  saw 
him  making  it,  and  I  saw  it  when  it  was  complete. 

49,068.  Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  like  the  handwriting  of  that  alleged  forged  Davitt 
letter  ? — It  was  so  like,  that  Mr.  George  Leu  is  himself  remarked  on  it. 

49,069.  What  did  Mr.  George  Lewis  say  ?— Mr.  Davitt  made  a  reply.  The  inference 
was  that  he  had  been  trying  to  make  it  like  it. 

49,070.  He  had  been  trying  to  make  it  like  it  ?— Trying  to  make  a  facsimile  of  it, 
I  think  he  said. 

49,071.  W  hen  ?  But  he  wrote  it  as  fluently  as  he  would  write  an  ordinary  letter. 
He  made  no  observation  of  that  sort  until  Mr.  Lewis  had  called  his  attention  to  the 
similarity. 

49,072.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  is  this  (and  it  is  important  we  should  get  the 
document),  did  he  hesitate  or  appear  to  be  copying— he  writes  with  the  left  hand— or 
did  he  appear  to  be  writing  ?— He  wrote  as  quickly  and  as  fluently  as  he  has  done -  as 
I  have  seen  him  many  and  many  a  day  now  here. 

49,073.  You  said,  Mr.  Soames,  that  you  would  call  attention  to  another  document 
besides  that  long  letter  of  the  “  Times.”  I  shall  want  the  exhibits  that  were  put  in 
yesterday,  which  had  got  more  than  one  specimen  of  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? 
— Yes. 

49,074.  You  have  referred  to  the  1888  letter.  You  were  asked  to  refer  to  another. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  what  is  that  other. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  He  was  going  to  refer  to  it,  and  Sir  Charles  said  he  would 
give  him  an  opportunity,  but  it  slipped  his  memory,  no  doubt. 

{The  Witness.)  December  1884,  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  Have  we  not  had  that  yet  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  No,  my  Lord,  we  have  not.  I  took  a  note  at  the  time.  He 
specifically  said  he  would  refer  to  it,  and  Sir  Charles  said  he  would  give  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  it  has  slipped  his  memory. 

{The  Witness.)  There  are  five  signatures  to  that— four  on  the  body  and  one  on  the 
envelope. 

{The  President.)  I  want  to  get  what  is  this  document,  because  a  document  of  1884 
must  be  more  important  than  one  of  1888. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  I  wish  for  the  document. 

(77te  Witness.)  1  shall  know  the  document  directly  if  the  exhibit  is  handed  to  me. 
\_The  exhibits  were  handed  to  the  witness .] 

I  have  a  letter  before  me,  but  not  the  envelope. 

49,075.  Which  letter  are  you  referring  to  ?— Of  December  1884,  the  one  vou  asked 
me  for.  J 

49,0^6.  Is  there  no  actual  date  in  December  ? — December  1886  it  should  be. 

49,077.  I  will  take  the  1886  one  first. 

{The  President.)  Is  there  one  of  1881 1— No,  my  Lord,  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  date.  1 
can  give  you  some  in  1884,  but  not  in  the  same  document. 

^he  Att01’neiF General.)  What  you  mean  is,  they  are  genuino  signatures  of 
1884,  showing  varieties  'l— Yes.  h 

49,0/9.  And,  I  think,  in  earlier  years  too? — Yes,  throughout.  There  are  four 
names  on  that,  my  Lord.  You  should  have  the  envolope  too. 

49,080.  {The  President.)  You  say  the  whole  of  this  is  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  writing? _ The 

whole  of  this  is  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting, 
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( The  President.)  That  letter  answers  what  I  am  inquiring  about,  perhaps,  more  than 
the  other  one.  It  is  an  earlier  date. 

{The  Witness.)  You  should  have  the  envelope,  too,  my  Lord,  because  the  Parnell  on 
the  envelope  is  different. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Will  you  look  for  any  others  of  an  earlier  date?  That,  my 
Lord,  is  exhibit  63? 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  wish  them  altogether. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  know  what  Sir  Charles  refers  to.  I  think  No.  63 
is  the  only  one  we  refer  to  present. 

{The  Witness.)  This  is  the  envelope.  The  final  “  1”  there  is  different  to  any  of  the 
others  in  the  same  letter. 

49,081.  {The  Attorney- General.)  This  is  38,  my  Lord.  Now  get  any,  at  present 
under  your  mind,  of  an  earlier  date  of  1886  showing  a  difference  of  handwriting  at 
about  the  same  period  believed  to  be  genuine  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell.  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  call  my  attention  to  it  now  b.  fore  I  go  to  other  matters  ? — Yes,  there 
is  one  on  the  Vaughan  lease  I  put  in  this  morning  of  the  31st  December  1883 
(exhibit  97),  and  there  is  one  of  the  6tli  January  1883,  one  of  the  letters  put  in  just 
now  from  Palace  Chambers,  totally  different. 

49,082.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  going  back  for  a  moment.  You  gave  1886  as  a  date 
for  this  letter  and  envelope.  How  do  you  fix  1886  for  it? — The  date  of  publication. 

49,083.  Now,  you  were  going  to  refer  to  another  document? — There  are  two 
signatures  just  about  the  same  time,  the  8th  December  1888,  the  letter  to  A.  Boate, 
Esq.,  and  one  on  the  lease  which  you  have  in  your  hand. 

49,084.  The  8th  of  December  1883  is  exhibit  70  ? — Here  is  another  about  the  same 
period. 

49,085.  Is  that  already  given  or  not  ? — That  is  one  that  I  have  given. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  the  6th  of  January  1883,  my  Lord.  That  is  exhibit 

110. 

49,086.  {The  President.)  I  am  sorry  to  go  back,  but  I  wanted  the  explanation  of  the 
statement  that  so  and  so  was  the  date  of  the  publication  ?  —This  letter  was  sent  to  the 
“  Times,”  my  Lord,  for  publication  and  appeared  on  the  date.  It  is  written  on  the 
top  in  pencil  very  faint  on  the  corner.  I  can  point  it  out  in  a  moment. 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  There  is  no  dispute  about  the  date  of  that. 

{The  President.)  December  1886. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  was  in  1886. 

49,087.  {The  Attorney- General.)  If  your  Lordship  is  taking  it  upon  your  note  he 
produces  the  lease  of  December  1883,  that  is  exhibit  97,  and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Trevelyan 
of  the  6th  January  1883.  Have  you  any  other  1883  ones  you  wish  to  put  together? — 
There  are  three  of  1883  I  was  going  to  put  together — the  8th  December  1883. 

{The  Attorney-  General .)  And,  my  Lords,  I  think  I  have  the  second  exhibit  110.  Did 
I  give  your  Lordships  that. 

{The  President.)  I  have  not  taken  the  exhibit  numbers. 

49,088.  {The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  the  6th  January  1883,  and  the  second  was  the 
8th  December  1883.  That  is  the  Boate  one  ;  is  there  any  other  you  wish  at  present  ? — 
No,  I  can  give  you  some  of  1881. 

49,089.  I  wrill  come  to  those  in  a  moment.  You  call  attention  to  those  as  being 
cotemporaneous,  or  about  the  same  time,  which  show  that  difference? — I  do.] 

49,090.  Do  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  difference  ? — My  Lords  will  see  what  I 
mean. 

( The  documents  were  handed  up.) 

49,091.  Have  you  got  the  1881  ones  together? — Yes. 

49,092.  {The  President )  Am  I  to  take  it  that  you  say  that  the  body  of  some  of  these 
letters  is  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting  or  only  the  signatures  ? — If  your  Lordships  will 
allow  me  to  see  I  will  tell  you.  {Letter  handed  to  the  witness.)  These  are  both  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

49,093.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  You  said  you  had  some  signatures  of  the  year  1881  ? 
— I  have  a  letter  of  the  10th  March  1881  to  T.  Tanner,  I  think  it  is  (exhibit  41).  The 
order  for  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  17th  of  May  1881  (exhibit  31),  and  a  letter  to 
Brady  of  the  27th  May  1881  (exhibit  43'. 
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{The  Attorney- General.)  Shall  I  give  you  the  dates  again,  my  Lord.  The  10th  March 
1881,  to  Tanner,  the  17th  of  May,  House  of  Commons  order,  and  the  27th  of  Mav  a 
letter  to  Brady.  J  ’ 

49,094.  {The  President.)  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  letter  to  Bradv  ? _ Tn 

Mr.  Campbell’s,  my  Lord.  * 

{The  Attorney- General.)  The  body  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

{Hie  President.)  I  want  that  always  to  be  distinct.  It  is  important  in  this  case  to 
know  what  is  Mr.  Parnell’s  writing,  and  what  is  Mr.  Campbell’s,  for  Mr.  Campbell’s  is 
as  important  as  Mr.  Parnell’s. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  There  is  no  similarity  between  the  two  handwritings  I  think. 

49,095.  {The  Attorney-General.)  No,  but  it  is  important  for  what  my  Lord  "says  to 
know  in  whose  handwriting  the  body  is,  though  it  might  be  a  different  hand.  Is  there 
any  other  of  1881.  Will  you  hand  that  to  my  Lord.  Those  are  the  three  which  I 
have  picked  out  and  given  your  lordships  particulars  of.  I  will  keep  the  House  of 
Commons  order.  You  shall  have  back  the  others  as  I  have  a  question  to  put.  You 
have  something  else  you  have  connected  together  ?— December  the  1st,  and  December 
the  16th,  1882,  both  letters  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  both  signed  by 
Mr.  Parnell.  G  J 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  did  not  give  your  Lordship  the  dates.  I  ought  to  have 
done  so.  The  1st  December  1882  and  the  16th  of  December  1882. 

{Ihe  Witness.)  And  the  11th  November  1882,  also  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell. 

49,096.  Now,  Mr.  Soames,  was  this  comparison  made  by  you  some  time  a^o ? _ 

These  signatures  ?  ° 

49,097.  es  ?  I  have  had  them  all  through  my  hands  constantly. 

49,098.  I  mean  that  does  not  purport  to  be  exhaustive.  You  have  not  gone 
through  the  whole  of  the  exhibits  in  order  to  make  that  comparison  ? — Oh  dear  no  I 
have  only  taken  a  few. 

49,099.  Will  you  produce  the  9/1/82  letter— the  original  letter.  It  is  O’Shea  7, 
I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Soames.  They  have  not  been  put  together  before.  Have  you 
compared  the  Charles  S.  Parnell  on  the  9/1/82  with  this  17th  May  1881.  I  think  it 
is  the  House  of  Commons  order  ? — I  did  at  the  time  when  we  had  the  letters.  That 
was  one  of  the  first  signatures  that  I  obtained. 

{The  President.)  What  is  it  you  are  calling  attention  to  now? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  says  one  of  the  comparisons  he  made  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  facsimile  letter  was  the  signature  of  the  original  letter  of  9/1/82  with  the 
House  of  Commons  order,  which  you  have  got,  with  reference  to  certain  characters  •  if 
your  Lordship  has  them  before  you  that  is  quite  sufficient. 

(Ihe  W  itness.)  Here  is  the  original  letter,  my  Lord. 

49.100.  Now,  Mr.  Soames,  you  said  if  these  were  the  forgeries  of  one  man  it  was 
very  remarkable,  but  you  did  not  enumerate  all  the  handwritings  which  you  said  might 
have  been  forged  ? —  It  would  have  been  Parnell,  Egan,  Campbell,  Davitt,  O'Kelly  and 
some  other  handwriting ;  of  course  I  cannot  tell  you. 

49.101.  If  the  Byrne  letter  is  not  genuine,  the  Byrne  also  ?— The  Byrne  also. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  suggested  that  the  Byrne  letter  was 
not  genuine. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  beg  my  friend’s  pardon,  it  has  been  most  distinctly  dis¬ 
puted.  J 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

49.102.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  put  it  advisedly  that  the  handwriting  of  that 
letter  has  been  disputed  as  well  ?— Certainly,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  bodies  of  some 
or  the  other  letters  as  well. 

49,108.  you  have  been  asked  as  to  the  experts;  were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.Inodis 

before  you  consulted  him  ?— I  think  it  was  the  first  matter  of  business  I  ever  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Lnghs. 

O 

49,104.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  had  been  engaged  in  that  kind  of  work  ? — I  knew 
he  had  been  engaged  for  several  years — many  years. 

49,1(U  With  the  lato  Mr.  Chabot  ?— Yes,  as  I  understood,  in  fact  I  know  that  he 
was  (‘in j  loyed  m  doing  the  Government  expert  work. 

(ihe  Attorney- General.)  I  have  no  other  question  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Soames. 
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49  106  (Sir  G.  Russell )  My  Lord,  there  is  one  question  I  omitted  to  ask,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  were  asked  in  chief  about  it.  In  whose  handwriting  do  you  say  the  body 
of  the  seven  disputed  Parnell  letters  is  ?— Of  the  seven  ?  . 

49.107.  Yes ;  to  save  time  take  them  in  your  hands.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  have  the 
photographs.  Those  are  the  seven  ( handing  same  to  the  witness). 

( The  President.)  You  do  not  mean  JSTo.  7,  you  mean  the  bundle— the  batch  i 
( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  mean  the  seven  incriminated  letters. 

( The  President.)  You  mean  the  whole  of  them? 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Not  No.  7  ;  I  mean  the  whole  batch  of  seven.  ^ 

(The  Witness  )  Those  I  say  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  CampDell. 

49.108.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  All  of  them  'l— Those  that  you  have  there. 

49.109.  I  mean  all  of  these  seven  ? — No  ;  you  have  not  the  whole  of  them  there. 

49*110.  I  thought  I  had  seven  ? — I  have  the  seventh  myself.  looo  T  j 

49,111.  Well,  which  is  the  seventh? — The  seventh  of  the  9th  January  1882,  I  do 

not  know.  .  , 

49  112  I  now  appreciate  what  you  mean  ?  I  have  given  you  the  six. 

49*113.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then,  my  Lord,  I  will  put  it  in  this  way  for  your  Lordships 
note  so  as  to  make  it  clear,  the  one  that  he  does  not  speak  to  is  the  9th  January  1882 : 
“  Dear  E.,  what  are  these  fellows  waiting  for,”  then  your  opinion,  as  1  understand,  is, 
that  the  bodies  of  the  other  six  are  all  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell  ?— Yes,  and 
I  can  e-ive  you  reasons  for  it. 

49,114.  Well,  if  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  say  ? — By  comparison  at  dinerent 

*  49,115.  I  only  wanted  to  get  the  fact  I  had  not  asked  you;  as  regards  this 

9th  January  one,  you  say  you  can  form  no  opinion  ? — I  have  formed  no  opinion  as  to 

that  handwriting.  .  ,  .a.  -u-  -u^ 

( The  President.)  Mr.  Attorney  and  Sir  Charles,  it  appears  to  me  m  the  highest 

degree  desirable  that  we  should  "have  photographs  of  these  letters  before  we  take  the 
experts  evidence,  in  order  that  we  may  each  of  us  have  before  us  something  that  we 
may  follow  while  the  experts  are  giving  their  evidence. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  think  so  too.  , 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Does  your  Lordship  mean  photographs  of  such  as  the 
experts  have  compared.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  documents  m  the  case. 

(The  President.)  We  do  not  want  all ;  use  your  own  judgment,  and  1  hope  it  may  be 

a  matter  of  arrangement  between  you.  .  .  . 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  think,  anticipating  what  your  Lordships  would  wish,  we 
have  a  good  many  photographs,  and  they  can  be  handed  up.  I  will  see,  alter  tne 

adjournment,  that  they  are  made  into  complete  sets.  . 

( The  President.)  Take  for  instance  the  long  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell  s,  which  has  been 
handed  in  ;  have  you  got  that  photographed.  I  do  not  mean  the  one  of  1888. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No,  ray  Lord,  I  do  not  think  that  letter  was  photographed. 
(The  President.)  Have  you  some  letters  of  Mr.  Campbell’s? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Ye3,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  You  have  photographs? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  so. 

( The  President.)  Then  I  dare  say  you  have  already  quite  enough. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  one  of  the  27th  July  1881,  I  think  that  has  been  handed 
up  to  Peter  O’Leary.  If  your  Lordship  would  not  mind  looking  at  it,  I  think  you  will 
see  that  that  is  a  genuine  Campbell  letter ;  that  is  one  which  has  been  photographed. 
(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Certainly,  that  is  a  genuine  letter. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  However,  my  Lord,  the  better  course  would  be  forme  to  see 
whatever  we  have  got,  and  then  we  will  do  whatever  we  possibly  can  to  supplement  it 
(The  President.)  If  your  mind  has  been  applied  to  it  that  is  enough.  I  only  suggeoted 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  done  before  the  experts  are  examined. 

(The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lords,  there  are  two  or  three  matters  I  forgot  to  put  to 

Mr.  Soames.  ,  ,  , 

49,116.  You  referred  in  comparison  to  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Egan  s  produced  by 
the  witness  Major  Le  Caron,  with  the  handwriting  upon  it.  I  think  the  date  of  the 
letter  was  the  30th  April  1881  ? — Yes,  I  did. 
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49.117.  When  did  you  first  see  that? — The  first  time  I  saw  that  was  when  Major 
Le  Caron  put  it  in  evidence. 

49.118.  That  is  to  say  in  the  course  of  last  week? — In  the  Court  here  this  week 
I  think. 

49.119.  Can  you  tell  me  when  the  letter  of  the  9th  January  1882— the  “  what  are 
these  fellows  waiting  for  ”  letter — do  you  know  when  that  was  first  sent  by  anybody 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — That  letter  was  kept  under  lock  and  key  by  myself  until 
just  lately  and  long  after  the  trial  of  “  O’Donnell  v.  Walter.”  It  had  not  been  seen 
by  anybody,  with  the  exception  of  the  experts,  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Houston,  and 
others  who  brought  it  to  us. 

49.120.  I  want  to  get  that.  The  letter  was  not  produced  to  anybodv  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Parnell  until  after  the  trial  of  “  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  ”  ?— Hot  until  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  for  this  Commission. 

49.121.  Can  you  fix  it  nearer  than  this,  as  to  what  date  it  was  that  anybody  saw 
the  letter  ? — I  could  give  the  actual  date  by  reference  to  my  call  book  in  the  office. 

49.122.  You  were  asked  a  question  with  reference  to  the  man  Rirby  whom  you  sent 
out  to  America,  and  you  said  he  was  sent  out  in  reference  to  a  particular  document 
believed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Sheridan  ? — I  did. 

49.123.  You  said  something  to  Sir  Charles  Rus.-ell  that  someone  had  seen  it? _ Yes. 

49.124.  Who  was  that  someone  ? — Mr.  Hulbert. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  put  that  upon  me,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
has  a  right  to  say  that  ;  it  was  not  in  answer  to  anything  that  I  asked. 

.  (The  Witness.)  You  asked  me  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  I  told  you  his  instruc¬ 
tions  were  in  writing  to  get  a  particular  document. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  not  arguing  with  you,  Mr.  Soames. 

{The  W  itness.)  I  was  not  arguing.  I  was  only  giving  the  answer. 

49.125.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  \ou  have  spoken  of  payments  being  made  to  Mr. 
Houston.  You  have  given  the  amounts  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.  Did  Mr.  Houston  take 
any  journeys  under  you  direction  or  under  Mr.  Macdonald’s  direction  ? — Mr.  Houston 
incurred  several  items  of  expenditnre  by  our  direction. 

49,12G.  I  only  want  to  know  the  kind  of  service  in  respect  of  which,  as  far  as  you 
know,  apart  from  payment  of  expenses  out  of  pocket  in  “  connection  ”  with  these 
letters,  payments  were  made  to  Mr.  Houston  ?— Mr.  Houston  was  abroad  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

49.127.  Paris,  or  somewhere  there  ? — Paris,  and  he  also  went  to  Switzerland. 

49.128.  Did  he  go  to  America  ?— No,  not  himself.  I  think  the  cheques  1  have*  spoken 
of  have  extended  over  a  period  of  very  nearly  two  years. 

49.129.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  from  you.  It  includes  from  the  berinnino-  of 
1887 — the  years  1887  and  1888  in  fact  ? — The  first  payment  was  on  the  4th  Slay  1887, 
and  the  last  payment  was  in  the  present  year. 

49.130.  As  to  these  matters  which  you  have  spoken  to,  with  reference  to  what  was 
going  on  with  regard  to  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Parnell.  I  understand  you 
were  employing  a  detective  yourself  ? — I  was. 

49.131.  5  ou  have  mentioned  a  man  who  gave  the  name  of  Sinclair,  whose  real  name 
you  know  to  be  either  O’Brien  or  Roberts  ? — I  know  his  name  to  be  O’Brien  ;  he  told 
me  so  himself,  and  I  knew  it  before. 

49.132.  Who  called  upon  you.  Did  ho  call  upon  you  spontaneously  ?— He  volun¬ 
teered  to  give  me  information. 

49.133.  lie  came  to  you  without  your  applying  to  him  ?— Certainly,  and  I  knew  he 
had  come  from  Mr.  Egan  in  America. 

49.134.  \  ou  had  better  give  us  about  the  date  of  that  ? — I  can  give  you  his  letter 

which  he  wrote.  J 

49.135.  I  am  not  entitled  to  that  at  present.  What  I  really  wanted  to  get  was  the 

d^tfir^,l0n  he  called  uPon  you  ?— It  was  about  October.  He  wrote  to  mo  in  the  name 
of  Wilson. 


49.136.  {Sir  G.  Russell.)  Have  you  got  those  papers,  Mr. 
not. 

49.137.  5  ou  have  not  been  able  to  go  for  them  ? — No. 

49.138.  I  should  bo  glad  if  you  would  get  them  ? — I  will  ho 
of  the  Court. 


Soames  ? — No,  I  have 


after  tho  adjournment 
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( The  Attorney -General.)  Is  the  clerk  from  the  House  of  Commons  here? 

(Mr.  Soames.)  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  arrived. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  going  to  prove  now — it  is  necessary  I  should  have  it 
before  the  experts  evidence — some  statements  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  with  reference  to 
these  letters.  Probably  my  friends  will  allow  me  to  read  from  Hansard.  The  other  is 
one  made  to  this  gentleman  we  are  about  to  call. 

This  Schedule  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  Signatures  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Soames  at  the 
Commencement  of  his  Evidence  to-day.  (See  page  2901.) 


*  An  asterisk  is  placed  before  such  letters  as  Mr.  Soames  saw  prior  to  April  18tb,  1887  ;  a  indicates  those  as  to  which  he 
is  doubtful. 


No.  of 
Exhibit. 

Date. 

Addrers. 

51 

1872,  April  20  - 

Avondale,  Robert  Sexton,  and  envelope. 

*53 

1873,  December 

Avondale,  VV.  Mills  King. 

*49 

1874,  August  12  - 

Aughavannah  Barracks. 

34 

1875 

Avondale. 

33 

1877 

Do. 

62 

1877,  Jany.  11 

Do. 

50 

1877,  Jany.  25  - 

Do.  (Ransoms). 

56 

1877,  Jany.  31  - 

Do.  (Ransoms). 

54 

1877,  August  11  - 

House  of  Commons,  H.  T.  Bussey. 

74 

1877,  November  3 

Avondale,  Captn.  Mitchell. 

72 

1877,  November  12 

Avondale,  Captn.  Mitchell. 

75 

1877,  November  22 

Avondale,  Captn.  Mitchell. 

r" 

1877,  August  14 ' 

House  of  Commons,  Smith,  Parfrey,  &  Hitchius. 

1877,  September  1 

Do.  London. 

1877,  October  29 

Do.  Avondale. 

71< 

1877,  November  3 

4 

Do.  Avondale. 

1877,  November  10 

Do.  Avondale. 

1878,  September  28 

Do.  Avondale. 

1879,  March  26  - 

Receipt  attached  to  letter. 

•w 

1879,  April  29  - 

Avondale. 

76 

1878,  August  23  - 

Summons. 

57 

1878,  August  23  - 

6  summonses. 

59 

No  date  - 

Yours  truly,  Chas.  S.  Parnell,  20. 

*58 

1878,  August  ?9  i 

Auondale,  John  Mills,  Esq.,  6. 

73 

1878,  September  4 

Do.  Captn.  Mitchell,  envelope  endorsed. 

60 

1878 

Card,  signed  Parnell.  No  date. 

103 

1878,  Sept.  26  and  Dec.  2 

80 

1879,  January  3  - 

Avondale  (Londens). 
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No.  of 
Exhibit. 

Date. 

Address. 

*46 

n 

1879,  February  1  - 

- 

Avondale,  W.  Mills  King,  7. 

81 

June  14 

- 

House  of  Commons  (Londen). 

83 

1879,  October  10 

- 

Avondale  (Londen). 

*55 

1880,  April  25  - 

- 

Dublin. 

39 

1880,  July  15  - 

- 

Galley  order,  42. 

101 

1880,  July  15 

- 

Frizel. 

32 

No  date  - 

- 

Envelope  to  Ross,  15. 

41 

1881,  March  10  - 

• 

House  of  Commons  (Thomas  Fanner),  44. 

48 

1881,  May  5 

- 

House  of  Commons  (Brooks). 

*31 

1881,  May  17  - 

- 

House  of  Commons  order. 

*43 

1881,  May  27  - 

- 

House  of  Commons,  Brady,  and  envelope,  45. 

#47 

1881,  June  2 

- 

House  of  Commons  (P.  Dixon  &  Son). 

*36 

June  12 

- 

House  of  Commons  order. 

37 

No  date  - 

- 

The  like. 

82 

1881,  September  27 

- 

Land  League  Offices  (O’Leary). 

66 

188  ,  May  10 

- 

Avondale,  Mr.  Stewart,  Belfast. 

100 

1882,  March  22  - 

- 

Kilmainham,  Gallagher. 

*35 

1882,  May  15  - 

- 

Kilmainham  (in  pencil),  Rose  ( envelope  endorsed). 

47 

1882,  October  16 

- 

Morrison’s  Hotel,  Belas  &  Sons. 

*0^*69 

1882,  November  11 

- 

Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  17,  Belas. 

*88 

1882,  November  27 

- 

Petition  for  sale. 

#ST*68 

1882,  December  1 

- 

House  of  Commons,  Belas  &  Son. 

££^*65 

1882,  December  16 

- 

Morrison’s  Hotel,  certificate  of  character  of  John  Gerathy. 

84 

1883,  March  16  - 

- 

House  of  Commons  (Hornbottle). 

42 

1883,  December  8 

- 

Irish  Parliamentary  Offices  (Boate). 

97 

1883,  December  31 

- 

Lease. 

*45 

1884,  January  18 

- 

Palace  Chambers  (Ford). 

89 

1884,  May  31 

- 

Application  for  purchase  of  property  at  Kilcloomy. 

98 

1884,  July  3 

- 

Lease. 

61 

1886,  March 

• 

House  of  Commons,  McGill,  52. 

63 

1886,  December  19 

- 

Irish  Parliamentary  Offices.  Paragraph  for  the  “  Times,”  22. 

38 

1886,  June  12 

- 

Envelope  thereto. 

*64 

1886,  December  19 

- 

Order  to  hall  porter. 

70 

1888,  July  16 

- 

House  of  Commons,  letter  to  “Times,”  53. 

52 

1888,  August  4  - 

- 

House  of  Commons,  letter  to  “  Times,”  54.  (Admitted  genuine.) 
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John  Evans  Woollacott  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 

49.139.  Were  you  the  lobby  reporter  of  the  Central  News  in  April  1887  ? — Yes. 

49.140.  Do  you  remember  the  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  facsimile  letter  in 
the  “  Times  ”  ? — I  remember  the  day  of  the  appearance. 

49.141.  On  that  evening  had  you  an  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  House  of 
Commons? — I  had. 

49.142.  And  a  conversation  with  him  ? — Yes. 

49.143.  Did  you  write  down  faithfully  the  substance  of  that  conversation? — Yes. 

49^44  Have  you  got  your  original  notes  of  it? — No  ;  I  destroyed  the  notes. 

49.145.  Did  you  see  your  report  of  it  in  the  papers  on  the  following  day  ? — Yes. 

49.146.  And  did  you  recognise  it  as  accurate? — I  did. 

49.147.  How  many  papers  did  you  send  that  to  ? — Well,  nearly  every  daily  paper. 

49.148.  Would  you  kindly  take  the  “  Times  ”  of  that  date  and  follow  me,  and  see 
if  this  is  correct : 

“  Mr.  Parnell  pointed  out  that,  although  at  first  sight  some  of  the  letters  in 
“  the  signature  attached  to  the  facsimile  letter  in  the  “Times”  appear  to 
“  resemble  those  in  his  autograph,  on  close  comparison  there  is  a  decided  and 
“  striking  difference  in  many  important  points.  For  example,  Mr.  Parnell’s 
“  signature  invariably  slopes  in  an  upward  direction,  whereas  the  signature  in 
“  the  ‘  Times  ’  slopes  downwards.  Again,  Mr.  Parnell  in  signing  his  name  places 
“  a  fullpoint  after  the  ‘  S.,’  while  in  the  ‘  Times  *  signature  no  such  stop  appears. 
“  Mr.  Parnell  further  pointed  out  that  the  ‘  r  ’  in  Parnell  and  the  ‘  C  ’  in  Chas. 
“  are  quite  different  from  anything  he  has  written.  The  ‘  Ch  ’  in  Chas.  is  of 
“  abnormal  length,  very  much  longer.  Mr.  Parnell  asserts,  than  he  has  ever 
“  written  it.  The  ‘  S  ’  and  ‘  P  ’  are  the  only  letters  in  the  whole  signature  which 
“  resemble  the  same  letters  in  a  genuine  signature.  Mr.  Parnell  further  stated 
“  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  ‘  a  ’  in  Chas.  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  the  pen  has  evidently 
“  been  taken  off  the  paper,  while  he  invariably  writes  Chas.  without  any  break. 
“  With  regard  to  the  signature  generally,  the  hon.  gentleman  stated  that  it  is  in 
“  the  handwriting  of  a  person  accustomed  to  penmanship  and  writing  a  flowing 
“  hand,  while  his  own  handwriting  is  cramped  in  style.  The  ‘  a  ’  in  Chas.  is  also 
“  different,  Mr.  Parnell  stated,  from  the  ‘  a  ’  he  is  accustomed  to  make.  The 
“  letter  and  signature  Mr.  Parnell  characterised  as  impudent  forgeries,  and  he 
“  stated  that  he  has  a  strong  suspicion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  writer.  The  hon. 
“  gentleman  has  not  as  yet  considered  the  question  of  instituting  legal  proceedings 
against  the  ‘  Times.’ 

49.149.  Is  that  an  accurate  note  of  the  conversation  as  you  took  it? — I  believe  that 
to  be  accurate. 

[The  Attorney -General.)  The  only  thing  that  has  not  been  published  is  the  letter  of 
the  15th  May,  your  Lordships  I  think  are  aware  of  that  what  is  called  the  facsimile 
letter,  the  one  that  begins  “  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  friend’s.” 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

49.150.  I  have  only  a  question  or  two.  I  gather  from  this  note  that  you  did  not 
take  any  question  and  answer? — No. 

49.151.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  result? — Yes,  this  is  a  summary  of  the  result  of 

the  conservation.  .  , 

49.152.  I  suppose  you  were  anxious  to  get  an  item  of  information  for  your  papers  ? 
—Yes. 

49.153.  And  you  followed  Mr.  Parnell  down  the  lobby?— I  met  Mr.  Parnell,  he  was 
going  into  the  House.  I  was  standing  in  the  members’  lobby,  and  as  he  was  going  in 
I  went  up  to  him  and  then  wre  had  this  conversation.  I  believe  we  walked  down  the 
corridor  towards  the  library. 

49.154.  How  long  were  you  with  him,  four  or  five  minutes  ? — Six  or  seven 
minutes. 
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66 


66 


66 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Parnell  before  Mr.  Woollacott  ?— Yes. 

49,156.  Had  you  conversations  with  him  before? _ Yes. 

49  157.  You  told  my  friend,  Mr.  Ronan,  that  you  sent  this  to  the  “  Times  ”  and  all 
t  he  daily  papers  ? — I  did  not  send  it  myself.  d  1 

49.158.  But  you  saw  it  ? — Yes. 

49.159.  It  was  sent  through  your  agency  ? _ Yes. 

49.160.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  sent  to  any  of  the  Irish  paners  as  wpII  . 

can  easily  trace  it  ?-Oh,  yes,  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  P  P  Wel1  ’  WG 

49.161.  Have  you  seen  or  heard  of  any  contradiction  of  any  part  of  the  statement 

as  you  reported  it  ? — I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  P  statement 

(1  he  Attorney-General )  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman  from  the  Press 
ssociation  is  here.  There  was  another  interview  with  another  newspaper  reporter 
which  also  appears.  The  witness  is  not  here  for  the  moment  My  learned  friend  Sir 

if  necessa?ySe *  sh°Uld  be  read ;  °f  1  wil1  under^  to  call  the  man 
(Mr.  Atkinson,  reading)  : — 

‘■Mr.  ParneH  declares  that  the  letter  attributed  to  him  by  the  “  Times  ”  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  clumsy  forgery.  The  handwriting  L  9  , 
way  resembles  that  of  any  person  who  eyer  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  w),ilo'tho 

“  refemblance  toath^  oflmitat‘0n'  P3  fanc!e3  he  8663  in  the  ^ndwriting  a 
“  ,'!!  to  f,  of  a  person  Wlth  whom  he  was  in  correspondence  about  18 

months  ago,  and  his  present  suspicion  is  that  the  body  of  the  epistle  and  the 

“  Srf  wb-Wn  W°lk  °f  ,°n*e  hand'  The  h01'-  “ember  has  teWraphed  for 
letters  wh.ch  he  received  from  the  individual  in  question  fnd  if  his 

suspmion  is  confirmed  after  a  close  scrutiny,  he  will  take  stens  to 
his“oSpintn  tfat  thf  h°m6  *°  ‘*7  PerP<frator-  He  does  not  conceal 
„  -  comfit  a  Cd°nof  &e°  kind  ^3%,  Pamf  “S 

“to  hfs  s^fffUrSP^d^dl°^efcrea^inakinf ^flose^^^nainatioirlh^assumed0 
knowing  that  the  text  of  the  document  was  never  dictated  by  him  either  that 
an  autograph  given  by  him  to  some  political  admirer  had  been  utilise c  by  the 
forger,  or  that  the  person  responsible  for  the  document  had  somehow  obtained 

sf“yf  to3  8  iftf  Tl  °“  ^  h°  had  ™«en  hf  naf e  ff  hf 
secictary  s  use.  In  the  first  connexion  Mr.  Parnell  exnlainq  fW  If  . 

<4  comm°n  th-mS  for  him  when  asked  for  his  autograph  to  place  it  at  the  ton  tl'i 

from  Mrn°ParP  elierthe  si™^  in  th?  letter  al4ed  to  have  emanated 

fl  ,,  t  arnelJ,  the  signature  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  second  omi 

lat  the  writing  on  the  first  page  is  crowded  towards  the  bottom  as  though  the 

signature  had  been  previously  filled  in.  In  the  second  connexion  Mr  Srnell 

state.,  that  frequently  when  m  a  hurry  he  has  left  a  sheet  or  two  of  note  naner 

igned  for  the  secretary  to  fill  in  the  body  of  the  letter  at  his  leisure  On  r-1 

inspection  of  the  alleged  facsimile,  however  Mr  Parnell  diff  df  fl  •  ,?lo5er 

atteftthert  and  ,:InPliaticaUy  declares  that  the  signature  is  a  forgery  He  calls 
attention  to  several  important  differences  which  would  immediately  stlike  Tn 
expert  in  writing  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Parnell’s  writingTvefy framped  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  tironoimp^  „  nPec1’.  but 
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at  the  same  time  there  is  a  pronounced  uniformity  in  the 
letters.  I  he  signature  reproduced  in  the  “  Times  ”  is  mu 

/HI fl  trio  lnnrr  1  f ~ _  _  l  l  i  . 


length  of  the  long 

nrirl  flio  Inn rr  lfft-  *vf.vuuv«iu  muuu  x lines  is  much  bolder  and  freer 

and  the  long  letters  are  marked  by  considerable  irreo-ularitv  The  initial 

I  Fyncll  declares  to  be  written  in  a  style  neve?  yet  adopted  by  h  m 

“  signature  n?li  materially  from  that  in  other  specimens  of  bis 

“  Ilf  1,1,  L,  r  ,f  ,  n  points  out  several  other  details  in  which  his  individuality 
„  ,  ?.ot  ,  .  Uithfully  copied,  and,  in  proof  of  his  allegations,  produce  a  I 

880  l/  C!nq"0S  b0armg  his  siSnature'  “<1  invited  comparisons  In  M?v 
>882-  wben  the  incriminating  letter  is  alleged  to  have  been  written  Mr 

“  pelt  wh  c’hnheVstiil  fii!ser  T1  '‘T®”*?  wasfM1r-  1>arne11'3  P^ate  secretary-! 

;  r  "> 

ne  or,  on  any  account,  accept  assistance,  except  from  his  secretary!  in  'reference 
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44  to  bis  correspondence.  IVTr .  Healy,  who  officiated  as  a  private  secretary  to  bis 
“  political  chief  before  Mr.  Campbell,  likewise  writes  in  a  band  quite  different 
44  from  that  of  tbe  reproduced  letter.  While  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  in  referring  to  the 
44  subject,  devotes  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  clerical  discrepancies,  which  he  regards 
“  as  proof  of  forgery  ,his  followers  lay  stress  on  the  matter  contained  in  the  docu- 
44  ment,  and  ridicule  the  idea  that  their  leader  should  be  charged  with  its  authorship. 

“  The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  is  especially  referred  to  as  unlikely  to  have  come 
“  from  Mr.  Parnell.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  while  in  the  paragraph  in  question 
“  the  writer  gives  permission  for  the  letter  to  be  shown  to  those  who  can  be  trusted, 

“  in  an  earlier  paragraph  he  says  its  contents  can  be  told  to  all  concerned,  a 
44  distinct  contradiction  in  terms.  Again,  the  writer  enjoins  his  correspondent 
“  not  to  let  his  address  be  known,  and  at  the  same  time  omits  to  give  any  address. 

44  The  Parnellites  protest  that  such  an  effusion  never  came  from  their  chief. 

44  Among  certain  supporters  of  the  Government  not  only  is  the  letter  believed  to 
44  have  been  dictated  by  Mr.  Parnell,  but  it  is  hinted  that  others,  which,  if  genuine. 

44  are  even  more  damaging,  can  be  produced  if  necessary.  One  document  especi- 
44  ally  is  referred  to  in  precise  terms,  and  its  publication  at  an  early  date  is 
44  threatened.  Until  Mr.  Parnell  has  received  the  letters  for  which  he  has  tele- 
44  graphed  to  Ireland,  he  will  not  decide  as  to  what  course  he  will  adopt,  but  he 
44  does  not  intend  to  let  the  matter  rest,  and  despite  Mr.  Sexton’s  reference  to  the 
44  possibility  of  an  English  party  retuming-an  unfair  verdict,  it  is  not  improbable 
44  that  a  court  of  law  may  be  asked  to  adjudicate  on  the  subject. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  there  are  two  statements,  one  in  1887  and  the 
other  in  1888,  ‘by  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  propose  to  read  them 
from  Hansard  if  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  first  will  be  found  in  volume  313  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 

at  page  1226.  _  .  ,,  .  .  .  ,,  .  „ 

44  Mr.  Parnell :  I  was  asked  officially  at  an  early  hour  m  the  evening - . 

(The  President.)  What  date? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  18th  April  1887.  ,  „  ,  •  it 

44  Whether  I  would  speak  after  the  right  hon.  member  for  Mid-Lothian,  and  1 

44  replied  that  I  would,  and  that  I  only  intended  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference 
44  to  this  calumny.” 

(The  President.)  That  is  on  the  very  day  of  the  publication. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  .  AT 

44 1  think  I  ought  to  have  been  given  the  opportunity  which  1  desired.  JNow, 
44  sir  when  I  first  heard  of  this  previous  concoction — I  heard  of  it  before  I  saw  it, 
44  because  I  do  not  take  in  or  even  read  the  ‘Times’  usually— when  I  heard  Hat  a 
“  letter  of  this  description  bearing  my  signature  had  been  published  in  the  4  Times,’ 
44  I  supposed  that  some  autograph  of  mine  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  person 
44  for  whom  it  had  not  been  intended,  and  that  it  had  been  made  use  of  in  this  way. 
44  I  supposed  that  some  blank  sheet  containing  my  signature,  such  as  many  mem- 
44  bers  who  are  asked  for  their  signature  frequently  send — I  supposed  that  such 
44  a  blank  sheet  had  fallen  into  the  hands  for  which  it  had  not  been  intended,  and 
44  that  it  had  been  misused  in  this  fashion,  or  that  something  of  that  kind  had 
44  happened.  But  when  I  saw  what  purported  to  be  my  signature,  I  saw  plainly  that 
44  it  was  an  audocious  and  unblushing  fabrication.  Why,  sir,  many  members  of 
44  this  House  have  seen  my  signature,  and  if  they  will  compare  it  with  what  purports 
“  to  be  my  signature  in  the  4  Times  ’  of  this  morning,  they  will  see  that  there  are  only 
44  two  letters  in  the  whole  name  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  letters  m  my  own 
44  signature  as  I  write  it.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  conductors  of  a  respon- 
44  sible,  and  what  used  to  be  a  respectable  journal,  could  have  been  so  hoodwinked, 
44  so  hoaxed,  so  bamboozled,  and  that  is  the  most  charitable  interpretation  which 
44  I  can  place  on  it,  as  to  publish  such  a  production  as  that  as  my  signature.  My 
44  writing,  its  whole  character,  is  entirely  different.  I  unfortunately  write  a  very 
44  cramped  hand  ;  my  letters  huddle  into  each  other,  and  I  write  with  very  great 
44  difficulty  and  slowness.  It  is  in  fact  a  labour,  and  a  toil  to  me  to  write  anything 
44  at  all.  But  the  signature  in  question  is  written  by  a  ready  penman,  who  has 
44  evidently  covered  as  many  leagues  of  letter  paper  in  his  life  as  I  have  yaids. 
44  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  time,  as  I  have  said,  to  enter  into  full  detail  and 
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“  minutiae  as  to  comparisons  of  handwriting ;  but  if  the  House  could  see  my 
“  signature  and  the  forged  fabricated  signature,  they  would  see  that,  except  as 
“  regards  two  letters,  the  whole  signature  bears  no  resemblance  to  mine.  The 
“  same  remark  applies  to  the  letter.  The  letter  does  not  purport  to  be  in  my 
“  handwriting.  We  are  not  informed  who  has  written  it.  It  is  not  allege  1 
“  even  that  it  was  written  by  any  one  who  has  ever  associated  with  me. 
“  The  name  of  this  anonymous  letter  writer  is  not  mentioned.  I  do  not 
“  know  who  he  can  be.  The  writing  is  strange  to  me ;  I  think  I  should 
“  insult  myself  if  I  said — I  think,  however,  that  I  perhaps  ought  to  say  it 
“  in  order  that  '  my  denial  may  be  full  and  complete — that  I  certainly 
“  never  heard  of  the  letter.  I  never  directed  such  a  letter  to  be  written,  1 
“  never  saw  such  a  letter  before  I  saw  it  in  the  “  Times  ”  this  morning.  The 

^  o 

“  subject-matter  of  the  letter  is  preposterous  on  the  surface.  The  phraseology 
“  of  it  is  absurd,  as  absurd  as  any  phraseology  that  could  be  attributed  to  me 
“  could  possibly  be.  In  every  part  of  it  it  bears  absolute  and  irrefutable  evidence 
“  of  want  of  genuineness  and  want  of  authenticity.  Politics  are  come  to  a 
“  pretty  pass  in  this  country  when  a  leader  of  a  party  of  86  members  has  to 
“  stand  up  at  ten  minutes  past  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to  defend 
“  himself  from  an  anonymous  fabrication  such  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
“  ‘  Times  ’  of  this  morning.  I  have  always  held  with  regard  to  the  late 
“  Mr.  Forster,  that  his  treatment  of  his  political  prisoners  was  a  humane 
“  treatment  and  a  fair  treatment,  and  I  think  for  that  reason  alone,  if 
“  for  no  other,  he  should  have  been  shielded  from  such  an  attempt  as  was 
“  made  on  his  life  by  the  Invincible  Association.  I  never  had  the  slightest 
“  notion  in  the  world  that  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Forster  was  in  dansrer, 
“  or  that'  any  conspiracy  was  on  foot  against  him,  or  any  other  official  in 
“  Ireland  or  elsewhere.  I  had  no  more  notion  than  an  unborn  child  that  there 
“  was  such  a  conspiracy  as  that  of  the  Invincibles  in  existence,  and  no  one 
“  was  more  surprised,  more  thunderstruck,  and  more  astonished  than  I  was  when 
“  that  bolt  from  the  blue  fell  upon  us  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  I  knew  not 
“  in  what  direction  to  look  for  this  calamity.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
“  if  I  had  been  in  the  Park  that  day  I  would  gladly  have  stood  before  Lord 
“  Frederick  Cavendish  and  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  and,  for  the  matter  of 
“  that,  between  their  daggers  and  Mr.  Burke  too.  Now,  sir,  I  leave  this  subject. 
“  I  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  man  from  that  terrible  deed  in  the  Phoenix 
“  Park,  and  the  Irish  nation  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  nation  through  it.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  on  the  6th  July  1888,  it  is  in  the  328th  volume  of  “  Hansard”  at 
page  578,  after  dealing  with  the  letters  of  Mr.  Egan  which  I  will  not  trouble  your 
Lordships  with. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Certainly,  read  it  all. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  By  all  means.  Then  this  will  be  at  page  575,  if  I  am  to  read  it  all. 
It  has  not  to  do  with  this  question  of  handwriting. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Read  the  whole  speech,  please. 

(The  President.)  If  it  does  not  relate  to  the  handwriting  Sir  Charles - 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  does  not. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  left  out  those  parts  of  the  speech  which  do  not  relate 
to  the  handwriting,  because  they  will  be  read  in  another  connexion. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  think  there  is  a  reference  to  Mr.  Egan’s  letters. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  which  relates  to  handwriting. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  all  I  want  read,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Mr.  Parnell  says,  at  page  575 — 

“  The  first  of  them  was  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  and  signed 
“  by  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  under  date  February  24,  1881.  It  is  to  the  folio win*-* 
“  effect: — 

Then  the  letter  is  set  out — 

“  The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney- General  went  on  to  state  that  Mr.  O’ Lear/ 
“  was  a  person  who  had  been  convicted  of  treason-felony.  Well,  sir,  in  regard 
“  to  that  letter,  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  an 
“  undoubted  forgery,  and  that  if  the  case  had  gone  on,  and  if  that  letter  had  been 
“  produced  by  the  defendants  in  the  case,  it  would  have  been  easily  proved  to  the 
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“  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  that  letter  was  a  forgery.  With  'regard  to  Mr. 
“  O’Leary  I  wish  to  say  that  I  know  him  personally,  and  from  my  long  know- 
*•  ledge  of  him  I  am  convinced,  both  from  my  knowledge  of  his  public  and 
“  private  character,  that  he  would  never  have  countenanced  or  taken  part  in  any 
“  scheme  of  assassination  whatever.  Further,  although  I.  have  no  knowledge  of 
“  the  line  of  defence  that  Mr.  O’Donnell  would  have  adopted,  I  believe  that 
“  Mr.  O’Leary,  if  he  had  been  asked  to  do  so — he  is  now  living  in  Ireland,  and 

“  has  been  for  several  years — would  have  come  into  the  box,  and  would  have 

“  sworn  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  imputation  against  him  contained 
“  in  that  letter.  The  next  letter  is  one  from  myself.  It  bears  no  date  except; 

“  that  of  Tuesday,  and  it  is  a  short  letter  in  the  following  terms  :  ‘  Dear  Sir, — 

“  ‘  Tell  B.  to  write  to  me  direct.  Have  not  yet  received  the  papers.  Yours 

“  ‘  very  truly,  Chas.  S.  Parnell.’  I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  I  have  not  seen  this 

“  letter.  It  may  be  genuine,  but  certainly  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 

“  business  of  that  kind  which  would  have  called  upon  me  to  write  such  "a 

“  letter.  The  letter,  of  course,  is  of  an  innocent  character;  all  I  have  got 

“  to  say  about  it  is  that  it  may  have  been  written  by  me,  but  I  am  inclined 

“  to  believe  that  it  was  not  written  by  me.  The  next  letter  is  one  from 
“  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  under  date  October  25th,  1881.  It  is  as  follows: — ‘Dear 

“  ‘  Sir, — I  have  by  this  post  sent  in  200/.  ;  he  will  give  you  what  you 

“  ‘  want.  When  will  you  undertake  to  get  to  work,  and  give  us  value  for  our 
“  ‘  money.  I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours,  Patrick  Egan. — James  Carey,  Esq.’ 
“  Now,  sir,  this  letter  was  alleged  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  to  have 
“  been  found  in  James  Carey’s  house  in  Dublin  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  it  was 
“  found  in  James  Carey’s  house  in  Dublin  it  was  found  by  the  police.  The 
“  police  thoroughly  searched  James  Carey’s  house  from  top  to  bottom,  and  did 
“  find  there  some  admittedly  genuine  letters  of  Mr.  Egan  which  have  not  been 
“  produced  in  the  case.  But  if  this  letter  was  found  by  the  police  the  excuse — and 
“  this  is  the  only  controversial  matter  I  will  go  into  in  reference  to  this  case, 
“  because  it  concerns  an  absent  man,  namely,  Mr.  Egan,  against  whom  no  charge 
“  has  ever  been  advanced  in  a  court  of  justice  in  reference  to  this  matter — the 
“  excuse  that  was  given  for  not  producing  any  documents  and  the  person  from 
“  whom  the  defendants  got  any  documents  could  not  hold,  for  there  could  be  no 
“  objection  to  produce  the  police  to  say  they  found  the  letter  if  it  was 
“  found  at  all.  Sir,  Mr.  Egan  has  cabled  from  America  denying  in  the 
“  strongest  terms  that  ho  ever  wrote  any  such  letter  to  Carey.  The 
“  next  letter  is  one  alleged  to  be  in  the  writing  of  Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  who  was 
“  my  private  secretary  for  some  years,  and  to  be  signed  by  myself.  It  is  dated 
“  as  follows  : — ‘  9.1.82.  Dear  E, — What  are  those  fellows  waiting  for?  ’ — At  that 
“  time  I  was  in  Kilmainham  prison. — ‘  This  action  is  inexcusable.  Our  best  men 
“  ‘  are  in  prison,  and  nothing  is  being  done.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  this  hesi- 
“  ‘  tancy.  Prompt  action  is  called  for.  You  undertook  to  make  it  hot  for  old 
“  ‘  Forster  &  Co.  Let  us  have  some  evidence  of  your  power  to  do  so.  My 
“  ‘  health  is  good,  thanks. — Yours,  very  truly,  Chas.  S.  Parnell.’  Now,  sir,  this 
“  letter  I  denounce  as  an  absolute  forgery.  I  never  wrote  it ;  I  never  signed  it ; 
“  I  never  directed  it  to  be  written  ;  I  never  authorised  it  to  be  written,  and  I 
“  never  saw  it.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  never  seen  this  letter,  and  I  am  not  able 
“  to  say  whether  it  is  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  handwriting  or  not,  but  if  the  body  of  it 
“  is  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  alleged  facsimile  of  another  alleged  letter  of 
“  mine  published  by  the  “  Times”  last  year,  I  must  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  not  in 
“  Mr.  Campbell’s  handwriting.  The  next  letter  is  one  alleged  to  have  been 
“  signed  by  myself.  It  is  under  date  May  15th,  1882,  and  read  as  follows : — 
“  ‘  Dear  Sir, — I  am  not  surprised  at  your  friends’  anger,  but  he  and  you 
“  ‘  should  know  that  to  denounce  the  murderers  was  the  only  course  open  to  us. 
“  ‘  To  do  that  promptly  was  plainly  our  best  policy.  But  you  can  tell  him  and 
“  ‘  all  others  concerned,  that,  though  I  regret  the  accident  of  Lord  F.  Cavendish’s 
“  ‘  death,  I  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  Burke  got  no  more  than  his  deserts. 
“  ‘You  are  at  liberty  to  show  him  this,  and  others  you  can  trust  also,  but  let  not 
“  ‘  my  address  be  known.  He  can  write  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Yours  very 
“  ‘  truly,  Chas.  S.  Parnell.’  This  letter  was  published  by  the  “  Times  ”  in  fac- 
“  simile  a  year  ago.  At  the  time  I  denied  in  the  strongest  terms  that  it  was 
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‘  siSned  bJ  me>  or  authorised  by  me,  or  that  I  knew  anything  whatever  about  it' 
‘  1  repeat  that  denial  here  to-day,  and  I  say  that  the  statement  made  in  Court 
that  the  body  of  the  letter  was  in  Mr.  Henry  Campbell’s  handwriting-  was 
untrue.  It  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  Mr.  Henry  Campbell’s  handwriting 
‘  Wlth  regard  t0  thls  particular  letter  I  may  mention  the  fact— I  think  I  ought  to 
mention  the  fact,  which  I  have  never  mentioned  before,  because  at  the  time  I  was 
'  dealing  with  this  subject  in  the  House  formerly  I  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  and 
'  it  is  that  the  signature  which  is  attached  to  this  letter  is  a  copy  of  a  signature  of 
mine  which  I  have  not  used  since  the  end  of  1879.  At  the  time  I  was  speaking  on 
this  subject  m  the  House  before,  I  had  forgotten  that  I  had  ever  used  such  a 
signature;  indeed,  the  three  years’  interval  between  the  years  1879  and  1882 
had  caused  me  to  forget  that  I  ever  had  used  such  a  signature  as  that  attached 
to  this  letter,  and  it  was  only  upon  looking  over  correspondence  with  my  agent 
consisting  of  about  100  letters  which  I  had  written  during  the  last  10  years' 
that  I  found  I  had  changed  my  signature  at  the  end  of  1879.  Then  I  re¬ 
membered  definitely  for  the  first  time  that  I  had  so  changed  it.  I  changed  it 
at  the  end  of  1879,  when  I  first  went  to  America,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
nnd  a  single  letter  written  by  me  since  then,  or  a  single  signature  attached  by 
me  to  any  document,  public  or  private,  which  is  the  same  as  that  I  used  up  to 
that  date  at  the  end  of  that  year.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  the 
House  will  give  it  that  significance  to  which  it  is  entitled.  That  fact  I  may 
say,  does  not  apply  to  another  of  the  letters,  the  one  dated  from  Kilmainham 
The  letter  dated  from  Kilmainham  undoubtedly  does  bear  an  imitation  and  a 
fairly  good  imitation,  of  the  signature  I  was  in  the  habit  of  using  ’at  that 
time.  Then  comes  |another  letter,  under  date  June  16,  1882  :—‘ Dear  Sir 
‘  I  am  sure  y°u  I  could  not  appear  in  Parliament  in  the  face  of  this 

‘  thing  unless  I  condemned  it.  Our  position  there  is  always  difficult  to  maintain 
‘  would  be  untenable,  but  for  the  course  we  took.  That  is  the  truth  I  can’ 

‘  say  no  more.  Yours  very  truly,  Chas.  S.  Parnell.’  I  denounce  that  letter  as  an 
absolute  forgery.  I  never  wrote  it ;  I  never  heard  of  it  until  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney- General  read  it  out  in  his  statement,  and  I  certainly  never  signed  it 
or  caused  it  to  be  written.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  letter  of  the  same 
date,  subsequently  read  by  the  learned  Attorney-General:  ‘June  16,  188° 

‘  Dear  Sir’  1  sbad  always  be  anxious  to  have  the  good  will  of  your  friends  but 
‘  do  ^ey  impugn  my  motives  ?  I  could  not  consent  to  the  conditions  ’they 
‘  would  impose,  but  I  accept  the  responsibility  for  what  we  have  done  Yours 
‘  very  truly,  Chas.  S.  Parnell.’  Now,  sir,  I  come  to  the  letter  which  is 

i  t0  ^  bee£  wntten  by  Mr-  Frank  Byrne  under  date  February  8th 

1882,  from  Cannes,  France, _  to  the  executive  of  the  National  League  and  the 
Land  League  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  not  seen  this  letter,  and  I  have  no 
means  of  saying  whether  it  is  genuine  or  not ;  but  it  appears  to  me  from  its 
context  and  the  nature  of  it,  to  be  a  genuine  letter.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  it  is  genuine  until  I  have  seen  it,  and  have  some  opportunity  of 
testing  its  authenticity  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  from  the  words  and  the  context 
to  be  a  genuine  letter.  He  says,  ‘  Mr.  McSweeney  will  also  have  informed  you 
that  I  received  the  promised  cheque,  100/.,  from  Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  day  I  left 
London  Now  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  was  going  to  leave  London 
when  he  did.  I  certainly  never  gave  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  a  cheque  for  100/  or  ‘ 
any  money  whatever,  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  save  once  many  years 
ago— it  must  be  10  or  12  years  ago— at  the  time  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  was  alive  A 
testimonial  was  got  up  for  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  then  an  officer  of  the  Home  Rule 
Confederation  of  Great  Britain,  because  ho  had  fallen  dangerously  ill  and  it 
was  thought  likely  he  was  going  to  lose  the  sight  of  his  eyes.  T  subscribed 
some  small  sum  on  that  occasion.  That  is  the  only  sum  I  ever  paid  to  Mi- 
Frank  Byrne.  My  memory  is  perfectly  cloar  and  distinct  on  that,  and  as  to 
tins  cheque  for  100/.,  I  certainly  never  paid  him  that  or  any  sum  of  money  at 
al  My  hon.  friend  the  member  'for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Justin  McCarthy)  will 
teil  you  that  it  was  he  who  paid  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  the  100/.  cheque  on  the  d-iv 
he  left,  innocently,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  duty  as  president  of  the 
National  League  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  was  the  secretary 
I  saw  Mr.  Irank  Byrne  very  seldom  indeod,  and  I  had  no  moans  of  knowing  his 
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“  goings  out  or  his  comings  in.  But  if  I  had  been  in  a  different  position  it  would 
“  not  necessarily  have  attached  any  suspicion  whatever  to  me.  I  merely  state 
“  the  facts  as  they  are.  I  think  that  that  finishes  all  the  references  I  have  to 
“  make  to  these  letters.” 

I  think  that  is  all. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  There  is  another  passage  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  should  be 
read.  My  friend  concluded  with  these  words  : — “  I  think  that  that  finishes  all  the 
references  1  have  to  make  to  these  letters.” 

“  The  great  majority  of  them  are  palpable  forgeries — most  undoubted 
“  forgeries ;  they  bear  the  look  of  forgery  on  their  very  face.  The  context  of 
“  most  of  these  letters  is  perfectly  absurd.  In  order  to  attach  any  credence  to 
“  them  you  must  suppose  that  I  deliberately  put  myself  in  the  power  of  a  great 
“  number  of  people  who  were  privy  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ;  that  1 
“  entered  into  correspondence  with  them,  attaching  my  own  signature  to  the 
«  letters;  that  I  put  myself  in  the  power  of  these  men  who  had  halters 
“  round  their  necks,  and  were  accessories ;  and  that  I  put  myself  in  the 
“  position  of  being  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  The  letter  alleged  to  be 
“  written  from  Kilmainham  prison  is  plainly  an  incitement  by  me  to  Mr.  Egan  to 
“  compass  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Forster.  The  House  must  suppose  that  I,  a 
“  prisoner  in  Kilmainham  with  a  desire  to  assassinate  Mr.  Forster,  was  fool 
“  enough  to  communicate  this  desire  to  Mr.  Egan  in  writing,  with  all  the  risks 
“  and  the  absolute  certainty  that  the  governor  and  the  Government  would  become 
“  possessed  of  the  letter  long  before  it  could  reach  Mr.  Egan,  who  was  hundreds 
“  of  miles  away.  I  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon  these  matters.  I  could  go  over 
“  every  one  of  these  letters,  and  show  the  inherent  absurdities  and  improbabilities 
“  connected  with  all  of  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  on  your  kind  indulgence, 
“  sir,  and  that  of  the  House,  and  I  will  only  say  that  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
“  series  of  letters,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions  which  I  have  pointed  out, 
“  must  be  palpable  on  the  face  of  them  to  every  fair-minded  man.” 


John  Cameron  Macdonald  sworn ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General,  i 


49,162.  You  are,  I  think,  the  manager  of  “  The  Times  ”  ? — I  am. 

49A63.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — For  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

49.164.  Only  just  answers  my  question,  yes  or  no,  please.  Some  time  in  the  year 
1886’  about  the  middle  of  1886,  was  a  communication  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Houston 
respecting  the  existence  of  certain  letters  ? — Yes. 

49.165.  Can  you  fix  the  time  nearer  than  that,  I  put  some  time  in  1886  ?— June. 

49’ 166*.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  did  you  have  another  communication  from 
Mr.  Houston,  through  Mr.  Buckle,  I  think  ?— I  did. 

49.167.  What  time  in  the  autumn  was  it  that  the  communication  came  to  you  from 
Mr.  Houston  ? — About  the  end  of  October. 

49.168.  When  first  were  any  letters  brought  to  you  ? — At  that  time. 

49.169.  How  many  ?— Five  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  five  by  Patrick  Egan. 

49.170.  Was  it  five  or  six  of  Mr.  Egan’s? — Five.  . 

49.171.  Perhaps  we  had  better  have  them  identified  again;  just  give  the  O  Shea 
documents.  Will  you  take  those  and  pick  out  which  they  were.  [The  letters  were 
handed  to  the  ivitness)  Those  are  the  five,  are  they  ?— I  think  so.  . 

49  172  {The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  they  are  9/1/82,  that  is  What  are  those 
fellows  waiting  for,”  the  facsimile  letter,  and  the  three  Tuesdays.  Now  we  must  have 
the  Egan  letters,  I  think  those  of  Delaney,  if  I  remember  right.  Just  pick  out  before 
you  part  with  those,  the  two  June  letters  ?— There  are  two  there,  two  or  one.  I  find 

there  were  six  letters  of  Egan’s.  .  -  T  n 

49.173.  Are  those  they? — Yes,  but  there  is  one  here  addressed  to  James  Carey 

which  was  not  received  at  that  time. 

49.174.  It  happens  to  be  put  on  the  same  ? — It  happens  to  be  put  on  the  same. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Shall  I  read  them  all? 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  want  them  read. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  They  are  the  same  as  Mr.  Soames  mentioned,  the  24th  of 
February  1881,  10th  June  and  18th  June  1881,  the  11th  March  1882,  the  8th  March 
1882,  and  “  Tuesday,”  “  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell.”  That  is  six. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 
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{The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  go  back. 

49.175.  At  the  time  you  received  those  letters  were  you  under  any  bargain  to 
purchase  them  of  any  kind? — Not  the  least. 

49.176.  Was  there  any  stipulation  that  you  should  make  any  payment  in  respect  of 
them  whatever  ? — None  whatever. 

49.177.  Did  you  make  any  stipulation  as  to  their  being  submitted  to  anybody  ? _ 

Yes. 

49.178.  Just  state  shortly  what  it  was? — We  stipulated — I  stipulated — that  the 
letters  should  be  submitted  to  the  solicitor  for  the  paper  and  their  legal  value  and 
authenticity  tested,  that  upon  being  satisfied  upon  •  those  two  points,  the  point  of  their 
authenticity  and  the  point  of  their  legal  value,  we  would  then  entertain — we  would 
then  pay  for  them  the  price  which  Mr.  Houston  represented  to  me  he  had  paid  for 
them. 

49.179.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this.  If  you  returned  these  letters  after 
examination,  were  you  under  an  obligation  to  pay  anything  at  all? — Not  a  farthing. 

49.180.  Now,  for  how  long  were  the  letters  in  the  hands  of  your  solicitor,  and 
whoever  he  thought  fit  to  consult  in  order  to  have  whether  they  were  genuine  or  not 
tested  ? — The  letters  remained  in  my  possession  from  the  end  of  October  1886  till 
after  April  1887. 

49.181.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  the  letters  remained  in  your  possession  from  October 
1886  till  after  the  18th  of  April  when  the  facsimile  letter  was  published  ? — Precisely 
so,  and  for  a  loDg  time  afterwards. 

49.182.  I  think  that  was  when  Mr.  Walter  made  his  affidavit  when  they  came  to  be 
disclosed  ? — Yes. 

49.183.  Did  you  yourself  see  or  did  you  know  that  what  were  believed  to  be  genuine 
signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  were  being  procured  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  ? — I 

did. 

49.184.  Did  you  know  what  expert  was  being  consulted  ? — I  did  ;  he  came  to  my 
office  and  examined  the  documents  there. 

49.185.  Now  when  the  letters  first  came  to  you  of  course  they  appeared  to  be  signed 
by  Mr.  Parnell  ?  Had  you  any  information  given  you  as  to  whose  handwriting  the 
body  of  the  letters  or  any  of  them  was  supposed  to  be  in  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

49.186.  And  until  certain  documents  had  been  discovered  and  compared  had  you 
any  communication  made  to  you  as  to  whose  handwriting  the  body  was  supposed  to  be 
in  ? — None  whatever. 

49.187.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  the  body  of  some  of  them  or  some  part  of 
them  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell  ? — I  thing  the  first 
suggestion  to  that  effect  was  made  by  Mr.  Ingiis,  the  expert. 

49.188.  That  will  enable  you  to  fix  about  when  the  identification  of  the  body  or 
supposed  identification  of  the  body  was  first  communicated  to  you.  How  long  before, 
or  was  it  before  the  18th  of  April  or  not  ? — Yes,  long  before  the  18th  of  AprdT 

49.189.  How  long  before  the  18th  of  April  ? — I  should  think  a  month  or  two  at 
least. 

49.190.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Ingiis  was  the  gentleman  who  made  the  communication  to 
you  ? — Yes. 

49.191.  You  knew  of  the  letters  being  submitted  to  examination  as  you  have  said. 
Did  you  see  Mr.  Soames  about  them  repeatedly  ? — Yes. 

49.192.  Before  the  date  of  the  18th  of  April  ? — Yes. 

49.193.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Ingiis  more  than  once? — Several  times. 

49.194.  Ultimately  on  the  18th  of  April  you  published  the  fac  simile  of  the  alleged 
letter  of  the  15th  May  1882  ? — Yes. 

49.195.  At  the  time  that  you  published  it  did  you  believe  it  to  bo  a  genuine  letter  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  ? — Certainly. 

49.196.  Now  when  did  you  first  get  the  other  two  alleged  lotters  of  Mr.  Parnell _ 

the  16th  of  June  letters  ? — I  think  in  the  autumn  of  1887. 

49.197.  From  whom? — From  Mr.  Houston. 

49.198.  And  when  did  you  see  the  letter  of  Patrick  Egan  to  James  Carey.  I 
propose  to  put  the  other  one  as  well.  That  letter  first,  Patrick  Egan  to  James  Carey? 
— The  Patrick  Egan  to  James  Carey  letter  caine  with  those  two  letters. 

[The  Attorney-General .)  Now  1  want  the  Davitt  letters  and  the  O’Kelly  letter. 
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49.199.  I  think  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1887.  You  said  in  the  autumn  of  1887  ; 
about  what  date  in  the  autumn  of  1887  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  did  not  say  the  autumn  of  1887  as  regards  these  letters  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Yes. 

(Tlie  Witness.)  I  cannot  fix  a  date. 

49.200.  Do  not  let  me  misrepresent  you.  Did  you  not  say  two  letters  of  the  16th, 
and  the  one  of  Egan  came  some  time  in  the  autumn  of  1887  ? — I  did. 

49.201.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  And  together? — Yes,  altogether. 

49.202.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  submit  those  three  letters  to  Mr.  Soames 
and  Mr.  Inglis  ? — I  did. 

49.203.  How  soon  after  you  got  them  ? — Immediately  afterwards. 

49.204.  You  have  another  Egan  letter,  I  think,  have  you  not  ? — There  is  the  “  Offices, 
City  Bakery”  letter. 

49.205.  When  did  you  get  that  one? — That  came  with  the  letters,  I  believe — my 
impression  is — my  recollection  is,  that  that  letter  came  with  the  letters  of  Mr.  Davitt 
and  Mr.  O’Kelly. 

49.206.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  from  you.  Then  you  believe  you  received 
the  O’Kelly  letter  and  the  Davitt  and  the  “  City  Bakery  ”  Egan  letter,  which  is  the  5th 
of  October  1880,  at  the  same  time.  When  was  that  ? — About  the  same  time — almost 
immediately,  either  after  or  immediately  before.  The  two  parcels  of  letters  came 
close  upon  each  other. 

49.207.  The  two  parcels  of  three  letters  came  close  upon  each  other  ? — Yes,  close 
upon  each  other. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  enumerate  them  again  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  Davitt  letter,  the  95  exhibit,  the  O’Kelly  letter,  and 
Egan  alleged  letter  of  5th  of  October  1880. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  “  City  Bakery  ”  we  call  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes. 

( The  President.)  Those  three  came  together. 

49.208.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Did  you  submit  those  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — I  did. 

49.209.  Immediately? — Within  a  day  or  two. 

49.210.  When  Mr.  Houston  first  brought  you  the  letters  in  October  1886  did  he  tell 
you  from  whom  they  came? — No. 

49.211.  When  did  you  first  learn  the  name  of  Mr.  Pigott  as  being  the  person  from 
whom  they  came  ? — A  very  considerable  time  afterwards. 

49.212.  Fix  the  date  as  nearly  as  you  can  ? — I  am  not  able  to  fix  the  date. 

49.213.  From  whom  did  you  learn  the  name  of  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  think  Mr.  Houston 
mentioned  his  name  to  me. 

49.214.  Now  when  you  first  received  these  letters,  by  which  I  mean  the  first  batch, 
did  you  give  any  pledge  to  Mr.  Houston  as  to  not  disclosing  the  name  of  the  person 
from  whom  you  got  them  ? — I  did. 

49.215.  Just  state  what  pledge  you  gave? — I  undertook  to  observe  the  same  strict 
secrecy  with  regard  to  these  letters  as  was  commonly  extended  to  confidential  com¬ 
munications  by  all  journalists  as  a  matter  of  common  professional  practice. 

49.216.  I  understand  you  to  say  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  you  when  receiving 
information  to  pledge  yourself  to  secrecy  ? — Not  at  all,  in  fact  there  is  an  understanding 
to  that  effect. 

49.217.  And  you  gave  the  same  pledge  to  Mr.  Houston  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes, 
which  is  always  acted  on. 

49.218.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  pledge  that  you  instructed  Mr.  Soames  to 
instruct  me  to  make  a  statement  in  the  action  of  “  O’Donnell  v.  AValter  ”  ? — It  was. 

49.219.  Had  you  made  any  communication  to  Mr,  Soames  of  either  Mr.  Houston’s 
name  or  Mr.  Piggott’s  name  prior  to  the  trial  of  “  O'Donnell  v.  Walter”  ? — I  think 
not.  I  may  have  mentioned  Mr.  Houston’s  name  but  simply  as  a  confidential  com¬ 
munication  between  me  and  the  solicitor  of  bur  paper. 

49.220.  Did  you  learn  some  time  or  other-.that  Mr.  Piggott  had  made  a  statement  to 

Mr.  Soames,  your  solicitor  ? — Yes.  *  - 

49.221.  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  told  that  ? — I  think  some  little  time  after 
the  statement  was  made. 
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49.222.  We  have  learnt  from  Mr.  Soames— you  have  no  doubt  heard  him  sav  so  in 

Court,  that  was  in  October  1888  ? — Yes.  ^ 

49.223.  And  thereupon  you  gave  instructions,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned,  that  a 
full  statement  should  be  made  in  the  opening  before  the  Commission  ? — Certainly 

49.224.  Just  tell  us  the  total  amount  you  paid  to  Mr.  Houston.  Can  you  distin’o-uish 

what  you  have  paid  m  connexion  with  the  letters  from  what  has  been  paid  in 
connexion  with  other  matters  ? — Oh,  yes.  r 

49.225.  Just  tell  us  what  you  have  paid  to  Mr.  Houston  in  connexion  with  the 

letters.  1,780?.  was  the  sum  that  Mr.  Houston  represented  as  ha  vino-  expended  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  letters,  and  on  his  own  part  he  made  it  a  point  of  declinino- 
to  have  anything  more  than  that  nett  strict  amount.  ° 

^at  to  say>  no  remuneration  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — No  remuneration  to 

Mr.  Houston. 

49,227.  Was  it  represented  by  Mr.  Houston  to  you  that  he  had  had  any  expenses 
or  otherwise,  to  expend  that  sum  of  money  ? — He  had  spent  that  money  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  documents.  8 

49,22^.  My  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  asked  for  the  information.  I  will  ask  you  at 
once.  Can  you  tell  us  how  that  was  paid  ?  I  mean  to  say  in  what  instalments  or  pro¬ 
portions  ?— ihe  first  payment  was  made  about  the  end  of  May  1887,  and  was  1  000? 

1  wo  payments  of  200?.  each  were  made  in  July  ;  that  made  1,400?.  Then  there’ were 
two  payments  in  January  1888,  one  of  200?.,  and  the  other  of  180?. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  That  makes  up  the  amount.  My  Lord,  in  order  to  release  a 
gentleman  who  has  come  in  here,  will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  put  in  a  draft  with 
Mr  Parnell  s  signature  of  the  20th  of  November  1885.  It  is  a  receipt  “  Received  of 
•  Messrs  Rothschild  the  sum  of  26?.”  It  might  be  put  in,  my  Lord,  through  Mr 
Soames  it  your  Lordship  has  no  objection  so  as  to  avoid  the  exhibit  through  Mr 
Macdonald.  Mr.  Macdonald  does  not  produce  it.  ° 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

[It  was  put  in.~\ 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  will  be  an  exhibit  of  Mr.  Soames. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

188o'229  Whe“  dW  7°U  6rSt  lea™  a  1<5tter  of  Mr-  Parne11’3  wa«  in  the  market?— June 
49,230.  The  communication  to  which  you  have  already  referred  of  Mr.  Houston  ? _ 

1  GS. 

mi49?.23.1'.  ^hat  was  y°ur  fir-ot  intimation  that  anything  of  the  kind  was  to  be  had?— 
the  first  intimation. 

46  wid  f°rukn°W?  Mr‘  1Houston  Previously  ?— Slightly.  I  had  met  him  once. 
Patriotic  Union4  ^  you  know  him  as?~ I  knew  him  as  secretary  to  the  Loyal  and 

wiat  i1  bel'eve  18  a  poetical  association  in  Ireland  ? — I  believe  so. 

r  ai  m  5  1rTleednot  say>  strongly  opposed  in  politics  to  Mr.  Parnell  ?— But 

of  thplp  w’l  ^  Houston  distinctly  announced  in  coming  to  me  upon  the  subject 

or  these  letters  that  he  came  in  his  private  capacity. 

49,236.  What  was  the  mode  of  the  first  communication  which  Mr.  Houston  made  to 
907  8nlt,bLwrttln?,01' ln  an  interview?— lie  came  to  Mr.  Buckle  the  editor. 
moimlh  ;  Mr'  BuCk  e  senf,h|m  on  to'you?— Mr  Buckle  did  not  send  him  on  to 
uSooo  000a8T  but  told  me  his  object  in  calling— in  coming-  to  him. 

,.Pr;,  What  was  his  ol>jeot  in  comi«g  to  Mr.  Buckle  ?— The  object  was  to  state 

documents  were  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  seemed  to 
nope  that  the  limes  would  undertake  tp  find  them  out. 

4  ;?39‘  s'10.  jhem  out  Yes.  For  that  purpose  he  suggested  that  the  “  Times  ” 

‘  4.Q  94nvtake  tihe  ®xP®n£f  of  the  mquirj^  and  obtaining  possession  of  the  documents. 
AT,  ’  if  *  You  understood  then  that  he  conveyed  to  Mr.  Buckle  that  at  that  time  he 
uo  on  r.u  WaS  n°Vn  P088e3slon  of  the  documents  himself  ?— Not  in  June. 

Tnf?  '  T^18  the  imPression  ? — As  I  understood— quite  so. 

loo  q’  T^aS  ^  iat  ab  ^r‘  ®uc^e  told  you? — That  was  all. 

Houston  ?~nNoOI1SeqUOnCe  °f  tbat  did  y°11  y0UrSelf  onter  iTlt0  communication  with  Mr. 
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49.244.  What  was  the  next  step  in  the  negociation  ? — I  had  the  intimation  made  to 
Mr.  Houston  that  we  could  not  undertake  any  investigation  or  inquiry  of  the  kind. 

39.245.  How  did  you  have  that  intimation  made  ?— Through  Mr.  Buckle. 

49.246.  Verbally  ? — Verbally. 

49.247.  Go  on,  please  ;  that  you  could  not  undertake  anything  of  the  kind.  Very 
well,  was  that  all  ? — No  ;  but  that  if  the  letters  were  produced  to  us,  and  we  were 
satisfied  that  they  wero  genuine,  authentic,  and  of  legal  value,  that  we  would  think 
of  it. 

49.248.  What  was  the  next  step  ? — I  beard  nothing  more  about  it  till  October. 

49.249.  What  did  you  hear  about  it  in  October,  and  how? — Well,  Mr.  Houston 
came  again  to  Mr.  Buckle,  and  said  that  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  documents. 

49.250.  Since  his  last  interview  ? — Yes. 

49.251.  Did  he  show  them  to  Mr.  Buckle? — He  did,  I  believe. 

49.252.  So  Mr.  Buckle  told  you  ? — Of  course  on  the  understanding  of  secrecy  on  Mr. 
Buckle’s  part. 

49.253.  What  reply  did  Mr.  Buckle  make  to  him  ?— Mr.  Buckle  referred  him  to  me. 

49.254.  Did  he  come  to  you  ?— He  did. 

49.255.  When  was  that  ? — Towards  the  end  of  October  1886. 

49.256.  Have  you  got  any  means  of  fixing  the  date  precisely? — No. 

49.257.  You  made  no  memorandum  of  you  interview  at  the  time  ? — None. 

49.258.  Was  anybody  else  present  ? — No. 

49.259.  Now  will  you  tell  me,  please,  precisely  what  occurred  between  you  and  Mr. 
Houston  at  this  interview  ? — Mr.  Houston  in  the  first  instance  showed  me  copies  of  the 
letters. 

49.460.  Had  he  these  original  letters  with  him  ? — -I  am  not  sure  that  he  showed  me 
the  whole  of  them.  No,  I  did  not  see  the  original  letters  for  a  day  or  two — several 
days  afterwards,  but  he  gave  me — — 

49.461.  How  many  copies  did  he  show  you.  Copies  of  how  many  letters'? — My 
impression  is  he  only  read  me  copies  of  two  letters. 

49.462.  Which  two  ? — The  Kilmainham  letter.  The  letter  of  the  9th  of  January, 
and  the  facsimile  letter,  th«  letter  of  the  16th  May. 

49.463.  Of  the  16th  of  May.  He  showed  you  copies  of  tnose  two  ? — Yes. 

49.464.  Have  you  got  those  copies  ? — He  did  not  give  me  copies.  He  merely  showed 
them  to  me. 

49.465.  He  took  them  away  ? — Yes,  he  read  them  to  me. 

49.466.  What  followed.  He  read  you  these  copies.  What  did  you  say? — Well,  he 
called  again  in  a  day  or  two. 

49.267.  Is  that  all  that  happened  on  this  occasion  ? — That  was  all. 

49.268.  He  simply  read  you  these  two  copies? — Yes,  and  I  wished  to  know  whether 
I  adhered  to  the  kind  of  reply  I  had  given  in  June.  That  is  to  say  whether  if  the 
letters  were  produced  and  were  genuine — submitted  to  us  for  inspection,  and  were 
found  by  us  to  be  authentic  letters  and  of  legal  value,  whether  we  would  entertain  the 
purchase  of  them. 

49.269.  What  reply  did  you  make  ? — I  said  we  would. 

49.270.  Was  that  all  that  passed  upon  that  occasion? — I  cannot  remember.  We 
had  several  interviews  upon  the  subject. 

49.271.  But  did  you  then  or  afterwards  ask  him  where  he  had  got  the  letters  from  ? 
— No,  I  asked  him  no  questions. 

49.272.  You  knew  that  they  had  not  been  in  his  possession  the  previous  June  ? — 
Yes. 

49.273.  That  he  had  got  possession  of  them  between  June  and  October? — I 
assumed  so. 

49.274.  But  you  did  not  ask  him  where  he  got  them  ? — No. 

49.275.  Upon  that  occasion,  then,  he  did  not  produce  any  of  the  orginal  letters  ? — 
No;  on  the  first  occasion  of  all  he  did  not. 

49.276.  Upon  what  occasion  was  it  that  he  first  showed  you  any  of  these  original 
documents  ? — I  think  the  next  time  he  came  he  shewed  me  the  original  letters. 

49,277-  How  many  originals  did  he  show  you? — Five  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
six  by  Patrick  Egan. 

49.278.  Did  you  examine  them  yourself  on  that  occasion  ? — I  did. 

49.279.  Was  any  of  them  in  an  envelope  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
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49,280.  You  think  not? — No,  I  am  sure  not. 

49’?8.}'  .P‘d  a]k  Mr'  Houston  whether  he  had  ever  seen  the  envelopes  in  which 
To°oqt  6  It  kad  been  contained  ? — No,  I  don’t  think  I  did. 

4J.l8l.  JN  either  then  or  at  any  furture  time  ? _ No. 

^0t  tkl,s  claJ?  I  think  not.  I  may  have  asked  him  once,  and  I  think 

that  the  reply  I  made  an  inquiry  about  envelopes:  my  recollection  is  having- asked 
nm  upon  one  occasion  about  envelopes,  and  his  reply  was  that  the  practice  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  was  that  the  bodies  of  the  letters  should  be  written  in  one 
lain  e  signature  of  the  person  who  issued  the  letter,  but  that  the  envelope  was 

49  9841  A  6  ardWr;tmg  0t  a  tkird>  80  thafc  there  ^ouid  be  no  trace  whatever  '  ‘ 

workln  evi^lette/i'-Yes.1'  UnderStandmS  thelr  Praotlce  was  kave  three  hands  at 

49,285.  One  to  write  the  body  ? — Yes. 

49  286.  Another  to  sign  ? — Yes. 

49,287.  A  third  to  address  ? — Yes. 

prot^HweirfdontfhlnkTht  ““t  “fr*0"*  U  8eemed  to  y°»  natUral  and 
1  49  98Q  '  TO-  T  V  m  u  thmk  that  y0U  must  draw  tbat  conclusion. 

T  will  +  ■!  "h?Uh  be  VGiy  SOny-  That  did  not  seem  to  you  to  be  probable  ?— 

I  will  not  say  it  oid  not  seem  to  me  probable.  I  won’t  say  that  it  did  T Zl!  ^ 

Sta“  -d  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusion  7  ^  1  ^  the 

4d,_jU.  Yes,  but  I  want  to  know  what  conclusion  you  drew?  After  hearing  this 
explanation  did  you  pursue  your  inquiry  after  the  envelopes  any  further  No  •  °I  was 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  given  me  so  far.  *  '  ’  1  was 

49.291.  Did  you  ask  him  how  this  practice,  assuming  it  to  exist,  would  account  for 
the  abs™®0  of  hn  envelopes.  Did  you  ask  him  how,  supposing  tl^Irish  Members 

Members  “  ‘hl8  way  —  ?-I  Aid  Lthing  about  Irish 

49.292.  The  party  ? — No. 

ili .a53Sav^«SS-£i=Ts 

movement,  whmh  I  af terwards  °*  ““  ^  °f  ** 

day  of  the  Yea^smue.1"8  ^  W*tbout  date'  »  •»  at  least  with  only  the 

49,290.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  in  the  case  of  those  letters  the  existence  of  nr. 
have  Kubt  th-U  *”?rk  ?V*  b°  Yety  important  for  authenticity  ?— I 

de2 ‘  ■ ’*  ^ “  very  important  evidence  which  it  was 

Mr4Ma9c8dona°ldy7UTSSt  writers . themselves  destroyed  the  envelopes,  do  yon 

"  iQoann  ‘  d  tamk  you  have  no  right  to  assume -  * 

4  J,2  JJ.  Do  you  suggest  the  writers  destroyed  the  envelones  ? _ T  yhl-nr-  „„„  , 

were  addressed?  “““  '6tterS  re°eived  by  “e  "rcre  received  from  th®  P^ons  who 
49,300.  That  is  not  the  question  ?— It  is 

de^u!TsS^^S.the  Wr,t0rS  the  e”re,°P-  be 

the  State,  and  iVanteTto  ke^Yytctf  from Te^Sovvledoe  of  “hfTuThortos 1 
40  ot«  TC.  PT  th°  eXaCt  C0urse  that  was  **«•'  ™  respect°to  these  letter.  ’ 

™  f  m  W  ‘rat  reS1P1e(it  ?— 1  would  have  taken  care  not  to  have  sent  them  thrmio-fc 
t  e  post  office;  I  would  have  taken  care  to  multiply  the  signatures  and  to  h  iv  ,  )Z  i 

the  envelopes-——  ‘D  °n6  a"d  tb°  signatures  hand,  ’and  I  should  have 

40,304.  And  the  envelopes  in  the  third  ?— The  envelopes  in  the  third. 
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49  305.  Mr.  Macdonald,  do  you  mean,  if  your  object  had  been  to  avoid  detection 
that  you  would  have  got  your  regular  private  secretary  to  write  the  body  and  signed 
it  in  your  own  hand  without  disguise  ?— It  was  requisite  for  the  letters  to  be  signed  by 

the  person  who  issued  them.  .  .  .  ,  . 

49  306  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — That  is  an  obvious  thing. 

49’,307".  Necessary  for  the  borly  of  the  letters  to  be  written  by  their  private  secre¬ 
taries  ?— It  may  be.  T  .  .  ,. 

49,308.  Without  disguise  ?— I  tnmk  there  is  disguise. 

49^309.  In  all?— Yes. 

49.310.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  I  arnell  letters  .  • 

49.311.  You  do  not,  as  I  understand,  suggest  that  Mr.  Egan  resorted  to  this 

^  49  312.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  movement,  was  not  he? 

Y49  313™But  he  wrote  the  body  and  the  signature  in  his  own  hand  ?— Yes,  he  did. 
49314.  It  was  not  an  invariable  practice  ? — Not  an  invariable  practice. 

49315  Now  I  am  speaking  of  the  Parnell  letters ;  which  of  the  1  arnell  letters  do 
you  say  the  handwriting  of  the  body  is  disguised ;  take  them,  please  and  show  me 
which  you  say?-I  would  say  that  the  bodies  of  all  the  letters  except  the  one  from 
Kilmainham— the  9th  January— arc  more  or  less  disguised  specimens  of  mr.  Campbells 

°r  49,316.  You  do  not,  as  I  understand,  suggest  that  the  letter  of  the  9th  January  1882 
is  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  handwriting  ?— No. 

49317a.  You  say  “  more  or  less  disguised.”  Kindly  tell  me  which  you  consider 
more"  and  which  you  consider  less  disguised  ? — I  am  not  an  expert ;  I  merely  stated  my 

gC 4 Y3 1 8.T1  YoiTstate  your  opinion,  and  I  want  the  grounds.  Now,  Mr.  Macdonald,  take 

the  facsimile  letter  j  you  know  the  one  I  mean?  \es.  .  . 

49.319.  The  one  published  in  “The  Times”? — les,  I  think  that  is-  least  like 

Mr.  Campbell’s  handwriting. 

49.320.  You  think  it  is  ?— Yes,  one  of  the  least  lifce  it. 

49.321.  You  have  seen  a  great  number  of  specimens  of  Mr.  Campbell  s  handwriting  . 
— Not  many. 

49.322.  Still,  some? — Some.  .  .  Tt  a 

49  323.  Enough  to  enable  you  to  give  an  opinion  here.  .  Has  it  appeared  to  y  ou 

listen  to  this  question— has  it  appeared  to  you  that  that  is  Mr.  Campbell  s  ordinary 
handwriting,  or  a  disguised  hand?— I  should  say  a  disguised  handwriting. 

49  324  Now  will  you  look  at  the  signature  of  the  letter  Mr.  Parnell  s  allege 
signature.  Does  that  appear  to  be  his  ordinary  signature,  or  a  disguised  signature  . 
—I  do  not  think  Mr.  Parnell  has  made  any  attempt  to  disguise  his  signature  whatever 
49  325.  So  that  the  private  secretary  has  simply  disguised  his  hand  m  the  body  o 
the  letters,  and  Mr.  Parnell  in  signing  it  has  not,  that  is  your  view— well,  is  it  .  W  ell, 
the  impression  produced  upon  my  mind  by  looking  at  the  letters  — 

49  326  With  reference  to  this  interview  with  Mr.  Houston,  did  Mr.  Houston  te 
you  that  he  had  got  any  more  specimens  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  or  Mr.  Egan  s  handwriting  i 

—No. 

49,327.  At  that  time?— No,  not  at  that  time.  . 

49  328  He  did  not  bring  you  any  more  at  that  time  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

49^29  And  none  of  the  genuine  admitted  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell  that  have  been 
produced  here  to-day  were  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Houston  ?  -None,  I  think 

49,330.  You  told  us  Mr.  Houston  did  not  tell  you  where  he  got  these  letters  from, 

and  you  did  not  ask  him  ? — I  did  not  ask  him. 

49  331  Did  he  represent  to  you  that  he  was  in  contact,  or  in  relation  with  some 
important  members  of  the  party  through  whose  agency  he  could  get  control  of  these 

things  ? — No. 

49.332.  He  did  not? — No.  . 

49.333.  Your  curiosity  did  not  lead  you  to  inquire  .  No.  .  , 

49.334.  Had  you  at  that  time  heard  of  these,  or  any  similar  documents  haviug  been 
oll’ered  either  by  Mr.  Houston,  or  anybody  else,  to  any  other  newspapers  .  JNo. 
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49.335.  What  ? — Never. 

49.336.  Have  you  heard  of  that  since  ? — No. 

49.337.  Or  to  any  politician  ?— No. 

49.338.  You  have  not  heard  of  that  since  ? — I  have.  I  have  heard  of  letters  being — 
I  believe  the  letters  were  submitted  to  a  politician. 

49.339.  You  have  heard  that  ? — Yes. 

49.340.  To  whom  ? — I  think  you  had  better  ask  Mr.  Houston. 

49.341.  Have  you  heard  that  ? — I  heard  it. 

49.342.  Have  you  heard  the  name? — Yes. 

49.343.  Give  me  the  name  ? — Lord  Hartington. 

49.344.  Did  you  hear  that  they  had  been  offered  to  Lord  Hartington  before  they 
were  offered  to  “  The  Times  ”  ? — I  subsequently  became  aware  of  that  fact. 

49.345.  That  they  had.  Did  you  not  hear  their,  or  have  you  heard  since  that  these 
letters  or  some  of  them  were  offered  to  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ”  ? — No. 

49.346.  For  1,000/.  ?— No. 

49.347.  You  never  heard  that  ? — No. 

49.348.  Now  at  this  interview  with  Mr.  Houston,  was  any  sum  of  money  then 
mentioned  as  having  been  spent  by  him  upon  the  letters  ? — Yes. 

49.349.  How  much  ? — He  said  that  they  had  cost  him  1,780/. 

49.350.  What? — These  letters. 

49.351.  These  11  letters? — These  11  letters — that  in  acquiring  them  that  was  the 
expenditure;  1,780/. 

49.352.  Do  not  let  us  have  any  misunderstanding  about  this.  You  have  told  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney- General  that  you  had  spent  altogether,  upon  what  I 
understood  to  be  the  whole  series  of  letters,  1,780/.  ? — No,  11  letters.  What  I  had 
stated  was  that  we  had  paid — “The  Times”  has  paid  1,780/.  for  the  five  letters  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  six  letters  of  Patrick  Egan. 

49.353.  We  will  come  to  the  others  later  on.  Did  Mr.  Houston  tell  you  at  this 
interview  that  he  had  paid  1,780/.  I  understand  you  so? — It  was. 

49.354.  For  those  11  letters? — I  understand  him  to  say  so. 

49.355.  He  did  not  tell  you  to  whom  he  had  paid  it  ? — No. 

49.356.  Nor  how  ? — No. 

49.357.  Nor  when  ? — Nor  when. 

49.358.  Nor  where  ? — Nor  where. 

49.359.  Showed  you  no  voucher  or  receipt,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ?  —  None 
whatever. 


49.360.  No  particulars  of  the  payment? — No. 

49.361.  Whether  it  had  been  in  items  or  in  a  lump  sum,  or  how  ? — None  whatever. 

49.362.  Did  he  represent  to  you  that  he  was  roady  to  let  “  The  Times  ”  have  these 
letters  for  publication  upon  being  repaid  that  sum  of  1,780/.  and  get  nothing  more  ? 

—Yes. 


49.363.  You  have  not,  as  I  understand — tell  me  if  1  am  wrong — as  I  understand, 
you  have  not  to  this  moment  investigated  the  details  of  Mr.  Houston’s  alleged  expendi¬ 
ture? — 4  have  not. 

49.364.  You  have  taken  his  word  for  it  throughout  ? — I  have. 

49.365.  You  have  told  my  Lord  that  you  stipulated  the  letters  should  be  submitted 
to  the  solicitor,  and  their  authenticity  and  legal  value  ascertained? — Yes. 

49.366.  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  that.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  legal 
value? — That  is  to  say,  they  would  when  produced  in  court  be  legal  documents — 
worthy  of  consideration — what  is  usually  understood  by  documentary  evidence. 

49.367.  Do  you  offer  any  distinction  between  authenticity  and  legal  value? — By 
authenticity  I  mean  to  define  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  themselves. 

49.368.  So  should  I  ? — The  legal  value  I  understood  to  bo  a  matter  for  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  solicitor  of  the  office. 

49.369.  Legal  value  in  what  way  and  for  what  purpose? — Legal  value  in  this  respect, 
that  if  an  action  of  libel  was  brought  against  the  “  Times  ”  for  the  publication  of  these 
documents,  these  documents  would  furnish  an  adequate  defence. 

49.370.  You  thought  that  was  a  different  and  independent  question  from  the  question 
of  their  authenticity  ? — Most  certainly. 

49.371.  Now  Mr.  Houston,  as  I  understand,  in  his  turn  stipulated  for  what  you  call 
secrecy  ? — Yes. 
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49.372.  He  asked  for  it,  and  you  were  ready  to  give  it.  If  I  understand  your 
evidence  aright,  simply  as  a  maker  of  journalist  usage  ? — Yes;  certainly. 

49.373.  That  was  the  ground  ? — Certainly. 

49.374.  Upon  which  the  secrecy  was  asked  for  on  the  one  side  and  conceded  on  the 
other? — Yes,  certainly. 

49.375.  And  the  pledge  of  secrecy  which  you  gave  to  Mr.  Houston  I  suppose  was 
that  you  would  not  divulge  his  name  in  the  matter? — Exactly  so. 

49.376.  You  knew  no  other  name? — I  knew  no  other  name. 

49.377.  You  did  not  ask  for  any  other? — I  did  not  ask. 

49.378.  So  that  it  referred  to  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Houston  alone  ? _ Yes. 

49.379.  Now  how  soon  Mr.  Macdonald  were  you  certified  of  the  authenticity  and  the 
legal  value  of  the  letteis  ?  There  v\as  a  long  time — a  long  time  was  occupied  ■  six 
months  was  occupied  more  or  less  in  investigating  the  bona  fide  character  of  the 
documents  and  the  measures  taken  involved  the  collection  of  as  many  specimens  as 
possible  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  signature,  as  much  evidence  as  possible — as  many  inquiries 
as  possible  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  bodies  of  the 
letters,  collecting  also  samples  of  Mr.  Egan’s  handwriting  as  regards  his  letters. 

49.380.  Am  I  to  understand  from  that  that  the  investigations  you  made  were 
exclusively  investigations  into  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

49.381.  Exclusively? — Yes. 

49.382.  Did  you  take  no  steps  to  inquire  who  were  the  original  recipients  of  those 
letters? — As  time  passed  on  I  became  aware  Mr.  Piggott’s  name  was  mentioned  to  me. 

49.383.  That  you  told  us  was  a  long  time  afterwards  ? — Some  time  afterwards. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Let  him  finish. 

49.384.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  No,  I  want  to  keep  him  to  before  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  the  fac  simile  letter  of  18th  May  1882,  at  which  time  I  assume  you  were  satisfied 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  ? — Yes. 

49.385.  In  fact  “  The  Times  ”  says  so  ?— Yes,  at  that  time  I  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  letters  were  genuine  letters. 

49.386.  I  want  to  know  what  you  had  done  up  to  that  time.  You  told  me  you  had 
investigated  the  handwriting  and  collected  specimens  and  so  forth — had  you  made  any 
inquiries  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  who  were  the  original  recipients  of  those  letters  or 
any  of  them  ? — No,  i  had  taken  no  steps. 

49.387.  None  whatever ;  nor  as  to  where  Mr.  Houston  had  got  them  ? — Nor  as  to 
where  Mr.  Houston  had  got  them.  Mr.  Houston  told  me  he  was  not  free  to  tell  me. 

49.388.  What  ? — Mr.  Houston  told  me  he  was  not  free  to  tell  me. 

49.389.  Yes,  I  know  he  was  not  free  to  tell  you,  but  you  made  no  independent 
inquiries? — Therefore  I  made  no  inquiries. 

49.390.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  on  the  18th  April  1887  you  were  satisfied  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  letters  ? — I  was. 

49.391.  How  long  previous  to  that  date,  approximately,  had  you  satisfied  yourself 
of  the  genuineness  of  those  letters  ? — I  felt  convinced  the  letters  were  genuine  from  the 
very  beginning. 

49.392.  Before  you  had  made  any  of  those  inquiries? — Before  I  made  any  of  those 
inquiries. 

49.393.  The  strong  intrinsic  probability  ? — The  strong  internal  evidence. 

49.394.  From  handwriting— from  disguised  handwriting,  contents,  and  so  forth  ? _ 

Not  necessarily. 

49.395.  Well,  from  what — from  what,  Mr.  Macdonald  ? — I  thought  one  letter the 

facsimile  letter — was  the  sort  of  letter  Mr.  Parnell  would  be  impelled  to  write  under 
the  circumstances. 

49.396.  You  thought  also,  I  suppose,  that  the  letter  of  the  9th  January  1882, 
“  make  it  hot  for  old  Forster,”  was  the  kind  of  letter  which  Mr.  Parnell  would  be 
likely  to  write  ? — I  thought  it  was  a  very  likely  letter  for  him  to  write. 

49.397.  In  style,  tone,  and  substance? — Mr.  Parnell  frequently  uses  the  term, 
“  make  it  hot.” 

49.398.  We  have  not  heard  it  yet,  at  any  rate  you  did  from  the  opinion  that  was  a 
likely  letter  for  him  to  have  written  ? — Yes. 

49.399.  From  Kilmainham  Gaol? — Yes. 
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49,400.  Nevertheless,  you  did  not  take  any  steps  to  inquire ?— Kilmainham  Gaol  was 
at  that  tune  managed  m  such  a  way  that  the  mere  fact  of  Mr.  Parnell's  presence  there 
ottered  no  impediment  whatever  to  his  writing  a  letter  of  that  sort 

m“  proof. !S  y°Ur  °Pim°n  ?_I*  iS  ”0t  °nlj  °pmi°n’  but  1  thluk  il  has  been 
of  proof2iiJ,!'at  13  'V0Ur  °pmion  ?—It  is  not  ,m]y  m?  opinion,  but  it  has  been  a  matter 

49.403.  i  hat  is  matter  for  my  Lords  to  decide.  I  want  to  come  back  to  the  question  • 

you  say  you  thought  these  letters  probable  from  the  beginning,  but  nevertheless  you 
did  make  inquiries  as  to  the  handwriting  ? _ Yes.  y0U 

49.404.  1  want  to  know  at  what  date,  how  long  before  the  publication  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  letter  on  the  18th  April  1887  you  had  satisfied  yourself  as  to  the  genuineness  if 
the  other  letters  ? — Some  time  before,  I  could  not  fix  the  date 

49,4°5.  Then  why  did  you  select  the  18th  April  1887  for  the  publication  of  that 

U  7as  a  ProPer  occasion  to  produce  it. 

49  406.  yv  by  did  you  think  it  was  a  proper  occasion  to  produce  it  ? — I  thought  it  was 
a  suitable  time  at  which  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  men 
who  were  then  prominent  m  public  affairs.  6 

49,407.  Why  did  you  think  the  18th  April  was  a  suitable  time? — There  were 
wSTissi “  ParUament  Wh'Ch  “ade  tha‘  “  appr°pri^  moment  oi 
49,408  Discussions  about  what  ?— Discussions  going  on  in  Parliament  upon  Irish 

Wired  W  jouSisT'^^t^Zmenr  ^  °f  the  letter  ** 

49,4U9.  You  suggested  the  moment  did  you  not  for  the  second  reading,  or  the 

‘~P£n  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Crimes  Bill  ?— Certainly  I  did 
49,410.  You  did? — I  did,  certainly.  J 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  me  to  stop  here  ? 

[Ike  1  resident.)  Have  you  many  more  questions  to  ask  ? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

X{hr  Attorney-f  tetrad. )  Perhaps  your  Lordship  might  relieve  Mr.  Ball,  of  the  House 
Commons.  Mr.  Lall  attends  with  the  Rolls,  he  is  not  allowed  to  leave  them  bv  the 
Speaker  s  request,  and  would  you  direct  that  a  facsimile  might  be  taken  of  Mr  Pnrn  aii’a 
signature,  that  is  all  we  should  require  ?  11  1  1  s 

( The  President.)  Yes. 


allow 


\ri  CAitlSSeV<  The;ri  T  ?°  reaso?.^liat  that  book  should  not  be  photographed 
(Ihe  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  photographed.  If  you  would  a] 

the  necessary  signatures  of  that  book  to  be  photographed  ?  J 

(The  President.)  Yes.  1 

(1  ttuSseUeii[  boPey°l,f  Lordship  will  adhere  to  the  view  you  have  expressed  of 
having  certain  of  the  letters  photographed  before  the  experts  are  called. 

(Ike  President.)  Ye3,  certainly. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  not  a  matter  of  adhering  to  a  view.  I  told  my  friends 
I  had  a  considerab  e  number  of  them  photographed  already,  and  I  would  ^et  it  as 

h?.P  vetG  aS  lTld’ aDd  that  Iyould  undertake  before  Tuesday  morniim  to'have  all 
the  otheis  which  are  necessary  photographed.  ° 

I  ho  Court  adjourned  until  Tuesday  morning  at  10.30. 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  1, 
Tuesday,  19th  February  1889. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell. )  My  Lord,  I  am  constrained  with  much  reluctance  to  make  an 
application  to  your  Lordship  similar  to  that  which  you  have  had  before  you  frequently 
on  other  occasions.  This  is  not  the  case  of  some  obscure  print  that  I  desire  to  call 
your  Lordship  s  attention  to,  that  would  merely  come  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  it  is 
the  speech  of  the  Hon.  H.  Finch  Hatton,  reported  in  a  paper  of  the  14th  February 
1889,  in  his  character  of  an  Unionist  candidate — I  am  reading  the  report  of  the  paper 
—for  the  Eastern  Division  of  Nottingham.  In  the  report  of  that  speech,  amongst 
other  things,  he  uses  this  language ;  and  I  must  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  notices  to 
be  served  upon  this  gentleman  so  that  he  may  offer  any  explanation  he  can,  and  if  he  has 
no  explanation  to  offer  he  must  take  the  consequence.  He  says  : _ 

.  “  It  I°r  men  tike  this  that  their  sympathises  were  asked  at  the  present 
time,  for  a  man  like  Mr.  Parnell,  whose  life  time  had  been  given  up,  he  (Mr. 
Finch  Hatton)  maintained,  to  making  a  science  of  organising  secret  crime  ;  a  man 
“  who  had  employed  the  whole  of  his  intellect  in  one  direction,  that  of  discovering 
“  a  means  of  committing  crimes  by  proxy,  so  as  to  clear  himself  of  implication  in 
“  the  matter.” 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  of  very  much  the  same  kind,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  right  to  read  more  than  that  at  this  moment.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  this  by. 
therefore  I  have  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  be  permitted  to  put  in  a  proper  affidavit 
showing  that  the  speech  was  published  in  all  the  papers,  and  to  give  notice  to  this 
gentleman  to  attend  some  day  before  this  Court. 

(The  President.)  We  will  see  the  affidavit  on  which  you  found  your  application. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  know  that  the  affidavit  will  do  more  than  simply  state  what 
I  have  already  said,  anyhow.  J 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  be  until  we  have  seen  it. 

( Sir  0.  Bussell.)  I  say,  my  Lord,  it  will  be  simply  an  affidavit  setting  forth  what  I 
have  stated;  I  was  wanting  to  know  whether  there  was  anything  further  that  the 
affidavit  should  say  ?  It  will  set  out  the  tact  of  the  meeting,  the  fact  of  the  delivery 
of  the  speech,  and  the  fact  of  the  publication  in  the  paper  that  I  have  read 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

Mr.  John  Cameron  Macdonald  recalled ;  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

49.411.  You  told  me  on  Friday  that  on  your  first  interview  with  Mr.  Houston  in 
October  1886  he  showed  you  copies  of  two  of  the  letters  ?— He  read  me  copies. 

49.412.  Did  he  show  you  the  copies? — No,  he  read  them  to  me. 

49.413.  You  never  saw  the  copies  ? — No. 

49.414.  lie  kept  them  in  his  possession  ? — He  kept  them  in  his  possession. 

49,41  .j.  And  took  them  away  with  him? — And  took  them  away  with  him. 

49,416.  If  those  copies  are  still  existence  I  should  like  to  see  them.  Did  you  at  anv 
of  these  interviews  with  Mr.  Houston— I  am  speaking  now  of  the  interviews  in  the 
autumn  of  1886— did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  any  other  letters  either  of  Mr 
I  amell  or  Egan  than  those  which  he  showed  you  ?— No. 

o  55C96.— Et.  53.  91.— 2/89.  A 
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49.417.  Did  you  ask  him  whether  there  were  other  letters  in  the  possession  of  the 
person  or  persons  from  whom  the  letters  that  he  showed  you  had  been  obtained  ? — 
No. 

49.418.  Did  you  ask  him  to  discover  for  you  whether  there  were  other  letters  in 

existence,  and  to  obtain  them  for  you? — No. 

49.419.  At  your  first  interview  with  Mr.  Houston,  he  had  spoken  of  the  existence 
of  what  he  called  compromising  documents,  I  think  that  was  the  expression  used  ? — 
Yes. 

49.420.  Did  those  five  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell,  which  he  brought  to  you  in  October, 
appear  to  you  to  answer  that  description  ? — Certainly. 

49.421.  All  of  thorn  ? — All  of  them. 

49.422.  Including  the  three  letters  which  are  dated  Tuesday  ? — Very  much  so. 

49.423.  Let  us  see.  I  have  got  here  the  first  letter:  “  Dear  Sir.  Send  full  par- 
“  ticulars,  what  amount  does  he  want.  Other  letter  to  hand.  Yours  very  truly, 
“  Charles  S.  Parnell.”  Do  you  think  that  a  compromising  letter  ? — It  is  a  matter  of 
“  opinion.  I  do. 

49.424.  You  do  ? — Yes. 

49.425.  What  do  you  think  of  a  compromising  character  that  that  letter  pointed 
to  ? — I  am  not  bound  to  give  reasons,  I  have  got  my  reasons. 

49.426.  Had  you  a  reason  ? — I  had  reasons,  but  I  am  not  bound  to  give  my  reasons 

in  evidence. 

49.427.  Then  you  will  not  tell  me  the  reason  you  had  ? — Certainly  not,  our  counsel 
will  tell  you. 

49.428.  We  will  see.  Now,  let  me  read  you  the  next :  “  Tuesday.  Dear  Sir.  Tell 
“  B.  to  write  to  me  direct.  Have  not  yet  received  the  papers.”  Do  you  think  that  a 
compromising  letter  ? — I  think  so. 

49.429.  And  you  do  still  ? — I  do,  certainly. 

49.430.  Now!  will  read  the  third:  “Tuesday.  Dear  Sir.  I  see  no  objection  to 
“  your  giving  the  amount  asked  for.  There  is  not  the  least  likelihood  of  what  you  are 
“  apprehensive  of  happening.”  You  thought  that  compromising  too  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

49.431.  Tell  me  if  Mr.  Houston  had  brought  you  those  three  letters,  and  those  three 
alone,  would  you  have  thought  it  worth  your  while  to  enter  into  this  investigation,  or 
recoup  him  his  expenses  ? — That  again  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

49.432.  Would  you;  what  is  your  opinion  ? — I  would  rather  not  state  an  opinion; 
if  you  wish  to  get  an  opinion  on  the  subject  you  had  better  not  ask  it  in  cross¬ 


examination. 

49.433.  Well,  you  must  excuse  me,  that  is  my  business  and  not  yours.  Now  Mr. 
Macdonald,  I  am  sure  you  will  tell  me  frankly,  as  a  practical  man,  did  you  not  regard 
these  two  letters,  the  9th  of  January  1882,  and  the  15th  of  May  1882,  as  the  only 
important  letters  among  the  five  Mr.  Houston  brought  you  ? — I  did  not. 

49.434.  You  thought  there  was  some  hidden  meaning  in  the  others  which  made 
them  so  valuable  and  important  ? — You  must  not  draw  inferences. 

49.435.  I  want  to  know  what  your  opinion  was  ? — You  have  no  right  to  know  my 
opinion.  You  have  a  right  to  ask  questions  which  are  evidence  and  nothing  more. 

(Jfr.  Asquith.)  That  is  a  matter  for  my  Lords. 

(The  President.)  Yes;  you  must  not  argue  with  counsel  in  that  way.  If  you  refuse 
to  answer  any  question  I  will  deal  with  it. 

49.436.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  I  will  repeat  the  question.  In  your  opinion  were  any  of  the 

five  letters  brought  you  by  Mr.  Houston,  except  these  two,  compromising  or  important  ? 
— The  question  I  had  to  deal  with - 

49.437.  Kindly  answer  my  question.  Yes  or  no  ? — I  think  it  is  unfair  to  answer  a 
question  put  in  that  form  either  by  the  answer  “  yes  ’  or  “  no.. 

49.438.  Give  your  answer  in  your  own  way  then  ? — My  opinion  about  these  docu¬ 
ments  is,  and  was,  that  they  had  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and  that  as  a  whole  they 
were  compromising,  not  only  the  three  other  letters,  but  the  Egan  letters  too,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  dealt  with  separately. 

49.439.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Parnell  letters — that  is  your  answer  ? — That  is  my 


answer. 

49,410.  Did  you  submit  the  Egan  letters  to  the  same  expert  as  the  Parnell  letters  ? 
—Yes. 
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49,441;  Had  you  at  that  time  in  your  possession,  or  in  the  possession  of  the 

“  Times’  any  specimen  of  Egan’s  handwriting  beyond  the  letters  in  question  ? — I 
cannot  say.  ^ 

49.442.  When  the  letters  were  submitted  to  the  expert,  did  you  submit  with  them 

any  other  specimens  of  Mr.  Egan  s  handwriting  ? — I  have  no  very  distinct  recollection. 
My  impression  is  we  had,  but  I  cannot  recollect  positively  whether  at  the  time  of  sub¬ 
mitting  the  letters  to  the  expert  we  had  actual  specimens  of  Egan’s  handwriting  in  our 
possession.  & 

49.443.  I  should  like  to  know  what  materials  the  experts  had  to  go  upon  in 

reporting  whether  those  were  or  were  not  genuine  letters  of  Egan’s  ?— The  expert  will 
tell  you  himself.  1 

49.444.  Cannot  you  tell  me  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

49.445.  Cannot  you  tell  me  what  materials  you  submitted  to  him  ? — No  I  cannot 

49.446.  You  cannot  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

49.447.  Did  you  submit  any  materials  to  him  at  all  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  other 
specimens  of  Egan’s  handwriting,  except  signatures. 

49.448.  Well,  signatures  ;  what  signatures  ? — I  specially  recall  one  attached  to  a 
photograph  presented  by  Egan  to  a  person,  which  was  forwarded  to  us. 

49.449.  Has  that  photograph  been  produced  here  ? — I  believe  it  is  in  evidence 

49.450.  Would  you  kindly  identify  it;  to  what  person  had  Egan  presented  the 
photograph  .  I  do  not  know ;  it  was  not  done  by  me,  it  was  not  done  through  me 

49.451.  I  wish  you  would  be  pleased  to  identify  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Would  you  give  me  the  Egan  photograph  ? 

(The  Sect  etary.)  Mr.  Soames  has  them  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  by  the  iudires’ 
desire.  It  shall  be  obtained.  &  J  J  6 


49,452.  Asquith.)  May  I  take.it,  Mr.  Macdonald,  you  were  satisfied  of  the 

genuineness  of  the  Egan  letters  at  or  about  the  same  time  as  you  were  satisfied  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Parnell  letters  ? — Yes. 

^?’4f3Y  Can  Ti0  J  teli  me  ^Eether  that  was  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  first  series 
of  the  letters  called  “  Parnelhsm  and  Crime  ”? — Oh,  a  long  time. 

49.454.  A  long  time  before  ? — Yes. 

49.455.  The  first  article  was  published  on  the  7th  May  1887  ? _ Yes. 

49.456.  You  tell  us  now  that  a  long  time  before  that  you  were  satisfied  of  the 

genuineness  of  those  letters  ? — I  stated  on  Friday  that  from  the  very  first  I  felt 
convinced.  J 

49,45I'  m,kn°W  tkat,  was  y°ur  individual  opinion,  but  I  mean  after  inquiry  by 
experts  ?— The  inquiry  by  experts  must  have  taKen  place  about  half  way  between  the 
time  at  which  the  letters  were  left  in  possession  of  the  “  Times  ”  and  the  publication 
of  the  senes  of  articles  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  beginning. 

49.458.  About  half  way  ?— Well,  it  extended  over  a  considerable  period. 

49.459.  At  any  rate  it  was  completed  before  the  publication  of  that  article? _ Yes 

49.460.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about  the  letter  of  the  9th  January  1882  • 
I  think  you  told  us,  Mr.  Macdonald,  that  in  your  judgment  that  letter  was  not  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell— the  body  of  the  letter  (letter  handed  to  the  witness)  ? 

1  had  formed  no  very  decided  opinion.  My  impression  was,  and  still  is,  that  that 
was  not  written  by  Mr.  Campbell — the  body  of  it. 

49.461  ^ave  you  from  your  own  observation,  or  from  reports  that  have  been  made 

to  you,  identified  the  handwriting  of  the  body  of  the  letters  ? _ No 

49.462  Were  you  ever  struck  with  any  similarity  between  the  handwriting  of  the 

bo(W  ?LtbatJetter  and  tbe  handwntmg  of  any  of  the  Egan  letters  ?— Of  any  what? 

49.463.  Of  any  of  the  Egan  letters  ? — No. 

49.464.  Never? — Never. 

49.465.  Were  you  struck  with  any  peculiarities  in  the  orthography  of  that  letter?— 
x  as,  i  was. 

49,406.  What  were  they  ?— Well,  “  hesitancy,”  he  spelled  it  with  an  “e  ” 

49.467.  Anything  else?— No,  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  else. 

49.468.  Nothing  else? — No. 

49.469.  After  you  were  satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  those  letters  did  you  make 

any  communication  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — No.  ^  e 
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49.470.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  been  satisfied  of  their  authenticity  and  legal 
value  ? — No,  the  first  announcement  of  our  acceptance  of  the  letters,  upon  the  conditions 
arranged  in  October,  was  the  publication  in  April  of  the  fac  simile  letter. 

49.471.  You  had  not  previously  to  that  publication  told  Mr.  Houston  that  you  had 
accepted  his  offer? — No. 

49.472.  You  have  told  us  that  you  paid  1,000/.  to  Mr.  Houston,  or  to  somebody,  in 
May  1887  ? — In  May,  yes. 

49.473.  How  did  you  make  the  payment  ? — Through  Mr.  Soames. 

49.474.  By  cheque? — Not  to  Mr.  Houston. 

49.475.  To  whom  ? — Cheque  to  Mr.  Soames. 

49.476.  To  whom  was  the  cheque  payable  ? — To  Mr.  Soames. 

49.477.  That  cheque  was  drawn  by  you  ? — Not  by  me. 

49.478.  By  whom  ? — By  Mr.  Walter. 

49.479.  Is  that  the  proprietor  of  the  “  Times”  ? — Yes. 

49.480.  Or  one  of  the  proprietors  ? — He  is  the  managing  director,  and  proprietor  of 
the  “  Times.” 

49.481.  What  instructions  did  you  give  to  Mr.  Soames  when  this  cheque  for  1,000/. 
was  paid  to  him  ? — No  instructions,  beyond  instructions  that  he  was  to  pay  that 
amount  to  Mr.  Houston. 

49.482.  Why  was  the  cheque  drawn  for  1,000/.  ? — To  satisfy  the  immediate  wants — 
I  understood  to  satisfy  the  immediate  obligation — under  which  Mr.  Houston  was  to 
friends  who  had  assisted  him  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  letter. 

49.483.  How  did  you  understand  Mr.  Houston  was  under  an  immediate  obligation  ? 
— Well,  I  understood  it  in  two  ways.  First,  from  Mr.  Houston  himself,  and  secondly, 
from  the  fact  that  in  another  way  the  knowledge  of  it  had  come  to  me  through 
Professor  Maguire  in  Dublin. 

49.484.  First,  as  to  Mr.  Houston  himself.  What  communication  had  Mr.  Houston 
made  to  you? — Well,  he  told  me  that  the  money  by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
get  the  possession  of  these  documents  was  partly  his  own  and  immediate  relations, 
and  partly  money  advanced  to  him  by  friends,  to  whom  he  had  incurred  this 
obligation. 

49.485.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? — Very  early  in  the  transaction. 

49.486.  At  one  of  the  original  interviews  ? — Yes.  In  fact,  I  understood  it  from  the 
commencement. 

49.487.  I  want  to  know,  did  Mr.  Houston  tell  you  that  he  was  in  immediate  need 
of  a  thousand  pounds  ;  how  was  the  figure  arrived  at  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  did,  I 
have  no  recollection  that  he  did. 

49.488.  How  did  you  fix  that  sum  ? — I  considered  that  that  was  enough  for  him  at 
that  particular  time. 

49.489.  The  arrangement,  as  I  understood  you  on  Friday,  was  that  you  were  to  pay 
him  1,780/.  ?— Yes. 

49.490.  Can  you  give  me  no  reason  why  in  May  1887,  having  satisfied  yourself  of 
the  genuineness  of  these  letters,  you  paid  him  only  a  thousand  pounds  ? — No. 

49.491.  None? — No,  I  have  no  particular  reason  except  that  I  thought  that  was 
enough  for  him  at  that  time. 

49.492.  Very  well.  Then  there  was  no  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  payment 
either  between  you  and  Mr.  Houston  or  between  you  and  Mr.  Macdonald  ? — None 
whatever.  I  had  no  direct  communication  with  Professor  Maguire,  none  whatever. 

49.493.  No  direct  communication  ? — No. 

49.494.  What  indirect  communication  did  you  have  ? — Well,  I  cannot  recall  what. 
I  heard  casually  that  Professor  Maguire  had  told  somebody  that  the  letters  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  “  Times,”  implying  that  he  was  aware  of  the  circumstances. 
Then  I  ascertained  from  Mr.  Houston  that  Professor  Maguire  was  one  of  the 
friends. 

49.495.  From  whom? — That  Professor  Maguire  was  one  of  the  friends  who  assisted 
him.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

49.496.  But  you  had  not  then  or  afterwards  any  direct  communication  with  Mr. 
Maguire  himself  ? — None  whatever. 

49.497.  Now,  as  to  the  two  payments  in  July  of  200/.;  how  did  those  come  to  be 
made  ? — I  have  no  recollection  beyond  the  general  impression  that  Mr.  Houston 
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wanted  money  in  connexion  with  the  transaction,  and  that  we  were  liable  to  him  to  the 
amount  of  1.780Z. 

49.498.  Did  Houston  tell  you  he  wanted  money  ? — I  presume  that  he  did  ;  he  asked 
for  money. 

49.499.  Was  the  payment  again  made  by  cheque? — Yes. 

49.500.  Drawn  by  whom? — Drawn  by  Mr.  Walter. 

49.501.  Mr.  Walter? — Mr.  John  Walter. 

49.502.  That  is  the  senior  ? — The  senior. 

49.503.  And  handed  to  Mr.  Soames  ?— And  handed  by  me  to  Mr.  Soames. 

49.504.  That  was  the  case  with  all  these  payments,  may  I  take  it  ? — Yes.  * 

49.505.  Did  you  get  any  receipt  from  Mr.  Houston  for  this  payment’?— I  had  no 
direct  communication  with  Mr.  Houston  in  the  matter. 

49.506.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  Mr.  Soames  get  any  receipt? — I  do  not  know. 

49.507.  You  have  never  seen  any  ? — Never. 

49.508.  Now,  after  these  payments  in  July  did  you  make  any  communication  to  Mr 
Houston  as  to  getting  more  letters  ? — No. 

49.509.  \  ou  did  not  ? — No  ;  I  never  asked  him  for  more. 

49.510.  The  next  batch  of  letters  came  to  you  some  time  in  the  autumn  of  1887  ? _ I 

ought  to  correct  my  evidence  in  that  respect.  I  find  it  was  later  than  the  autumn  ’  It 
was  the  early  part  of  1888.  I  know  it  from  the  fact  that  the  submission  to  the  expert 
and  the  payment  for  the  letters  followed  almost  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  them  • 
very  shortly  upon  the  receipt  of  the  letters  themselves. 

49  511.  Now,  as  to  the  payment  for  the  second  and  third  batch;  what  did  you  pay 
for  the  second  and  third  batch  ?— 550 /.  was  paid  for  the  two  letters  of  the  16th  June  of 
Mr  Parnell  and  the  Carey  letter  of  Egan,  and  200/.  for  the  three  letters,  the  Bakerv 
letter  of  Egan,  and  the  0  Nelly,  and  the  Mr.  Davitt  letter. 

49.512.  Those  were  in  addition  to  the  previous  payment  of  1,780/.?— In  addition  to 
the  previous  payment. 

49.513.  Can  you  give  me  approximately  the  date  of  those  subsequent  payments  ?— 

art  of  T88S’  1  °an  °nly  Saj  m  a  gGneral  Waj  that  ^  WaS  in  JanuaiT’  in  the  early 

49,514  Again  were  these  payments  made  by  cheque  in  the  manner  you  have  already 
described  ? — In  the  same  way.  J 

49.515.  Are  the  cheques  in  existence? — I  do  not  know. 

49.516.  Will  you  inquire  ? — No. 

49.517.  I  say  “will”  you  inquire  ?— I  beg  your  pardon,  “  will”  you  inquire  I 

thought  you  said  “  have  you  inquired.”  ^  1 

49.518.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inquire  ? — I  will. 

49.519.  May  I  take  it  that  the  total  payments  made  by  you  to  Mr.  Houston  for  those 

letters - { — Let  me  pause  for  a  moment. 

o  rtnf2,0'  ^  Payments  made  J°u  for  tho  whole  series  of  letters  amounts  to 
z,boUt.  ; — About  that;  yes. 

,  m’ °2,k  L?t  U?  bT  q,uite  clfar  about  [t •  These  subsequent  payments  were  also  made 
to  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  do  not  know. 

49,522.  Did  not  you  ask  ?— I  sent  the  cheques  to  Mr.  Soames  with  instructions,  and 
1  presume  he  acted  upon  them. 

Houston  ’  What  instructions  did  y°u  Sive  Mr>  Soames  ?— To  pay  the  amounts  to  Mr. 

49,524.  Have  you  any  doubt  they  were  paid? — None  whatever. 

49^525.  I  want  to  ask  you  first  of  all  with  reference  to  the  batch  of  letters.  Did 
Mr.  Houston  come  and  call  upon  you  at  the  “  Times  ”  office  ? _ Yes. 

inttmation Wlth0Ut  previ°US  intimation  he  was  coming  ?— Without  any  previous 

fqrll'  was  m  the  early  part  of  1888?— I  presume  so;  that  is  my  impression 
^ K1  tak<3  was  in  January  or  February  ?— In  January,  1  think 

whatever*  ^  JanUaiy  1888 ;  aSain  J011  ma(Ie  110  memorandum  or  note  ?— None 

49.530.  Of  the  interview  ? — No. 

49.531.  Did  Mr.  Houston  bring  the  letters  with  him?— Yes. 

49.532.  Will  you  please  say  precisely  what  happened  between  you  ?— My  recollec- 
t'on  of  the  interview  is  not  very  detailed  or  full,  but,,  generally  speaking,  it  amounted 
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to  this,  that  he  showed  me  these  letters  and  that  I  agreed  to  accept  them,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  to  investigation  and  inquiry  as  the  previous  lot  of  letters. 

49.533.  Was  there  any  pledge  as  to  secrecy  asked  or  given  with  reference  to  these 
letters  ? — The  pledge  as  to  secrecy  was  understood  also  as  among  the  conditions  at  that 
time. 

49.534.  Was  it  mentioned? — I  am  not  sure  that  it  was,  but  I  certainly  understood 
it  so. 

49.535.  Did  Mr.  Houston  tell  you  where  he  had  got  this  second  set  of  letters  from  ? — 
No.  ’ 

49.536.  Did  you  ask  him  ? — No. 

49.537.  Did  he  bring  an  envelope  with  them? — No. 

49.538.  That  seemed  to  you  very  intelligible,  Mr.  Macdonald  ?— ' Very. 

49.539.  You  made  no  inquiry  about  the  envelopes  ? — None  whatever,  no. 

49.540.  You  assumed  that  they  had  been  written  by  a  third  person  and  destroyed  ? 
— I  made  no  assumption  on  the  subject,  not  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  you  put  it. 

49.541.  What  was  the  assumption  you  made  ?  — Envelopes  are  inconvenient  things. 

49.542.  And  therefore - ? — And  therefore  they  were  not  forthcoming  on  this 

occasion. 

49.543.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Houston  whether  he  had  ever  seen  any  envelopes  to  these 
letters? — No. 

49.544.  Or  made  any  inquiries? — I  have  no  recollection.  I  think  I  may  have 
mentioned  the  subject  to  him  once.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  mentioned  it  to  him  or 
Mr.  Soames,  but  one  or  the  other  told  me  the  envelopes  were  addressed  in  another  hand, 
that  the  custom  was  that  one  or  the  other  should  be  addressed  in  another  hand. 

49.545.  At  any  rate,  you  made  no  further  inquiries  as  to  the  envelopes  ? — I  made  no 
further  inquiries. 

49.546.  Did  Mr.  Houston,  either  in  answer  to  a  question  from  you  or  by  a  statement 
volunteered  by  himself,  directly  or  indirectly  tell  you  where  he  had  got  this  second  set 
of  letters  from  ? — N  o. 

49.547.  Now  as  to  the  third  set,  I  think  you  told  us  the  other  day  they  came  a  few 
days  later  \ — They  came  almost  at  the  same  time ;  there  was  a  very  small  interval 
between  them,  and  I  was  not  sure  which  was  first. 

49.548.  Did  Mr.  Houston,  when  he  brought  you  the  second  batch,  tell  you  of  the 
existence  of  the  third  ? — No. 

49.549.  When  he  brought  the  third  batch  to  you,  did  you  again  abstain  from  inquiring 
where  he  had  got  them  from  ? — I  did. 

49.550.  Or  putting  any  question  as  to  the  envelopes,  or  the  recipients  of  the  letters, 
or  anything  of  the  kind  ? — I  put  no  question. 

49.551.  When  was  it  that  you  first  learned,  and  from  whom,  that  Mr.  Pigott  was 
the  person  that  Mr.  Houston  had  got  these  letters  from  ? — I  think  I  became  aware  of 
it,  in  fact  I  must  have  known  it  from  Mr.  Houston  himself. 

49.552.  At  what  date  ? — I  cannot  fix  the  date. 

49.553.  Was  it  before  the  trial  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  ? — Oh,  yes. 

49.554.  Long  before  ? — Yes. 

49.555.  Was  it  before  the  second  batch  of  letters  was  brought? — It  was  about  the 
time  when  the  articles  entitled  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  began. 

49.556.  That  is  to  say,  in  March  1877  ? — Somewhere  thereabouts,  I  should  think.  I 
cannot  fix  the  exact  date,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

49.557.  In  other  words,  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  the  second  batch  of  letters  was 
brought  to  you  by  Mr.  Houston  ? — Yes. 

49.558.  What  did  Mr.  Houston  tell  you  about  Mr.  Pigott  when  he  made  this 
communication  ? — He  informed  me  that  Mr.  Pigott  had  been  editor  of  the  “  Irishman. 

49.559.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  else  about  him? — And  that  he  had  been  the 
medium  through  whom  he  had  acquired  most  of  these  letters ;  all  these  letters. 

49.560.  He  was  speaking  then,  as  I  understand,  of  the  first  batch  only  ? — I  think  he 
had  spoken  then  of  ihe  first  batch  only,  because  the  other  two  were  acquired  afterwards. 

49.561.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  had  got  them  from  Mr.  Pigott? — No. 

49.562.  Did  you  ask  him  ? — I  never  asked  him.  I  particularly  avoided  the  subject. 

49.563.  Why7  did  you  avoid  the  subject  with  such  care  ? — I  understood  he  did  not 
want  to  be  asked. 

49.564.  That  who  did  not  ? — Mr.  Houston. 
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49,565.  Did  lie  tell  you  so  ? — No,  lie  said  lie  was  bound  to  secrecy,  and  asked  me  to 
respect  that  secrecy. 

Was  bound  to  secrecy,  but  had  he  told  you  that  he  had  got  the  letters  from 
Mr.  Pigott  ? — Not  at  once,  not  for  a  long  time. 

49.567.  I  know,  but  you  have  told  us  that  before  the  publication  of  the  first  of  the 
series  of  articles  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  that  is  to  say,  before  the  7th  March  1887 

Mr.  Houston  had  told  you  that  he  had  got  these  letters  from  Mr.  Pigott? — About  that 

time. 

44.568.  Then  he  did  not  object  at  that  time  to  tell  you  Pigott’s  name  ?— Well  it 
was  always  mentioned  with  a  certain  reserve. 

49.569.  Why  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  understood  from  him  that  he  was  under  oblio-a- 
tions  of  secrecy  to  other  people. 

49.570.  To  other  people  besides  Mr.  Pigott?— And  under  similar  obligations  of 
secrecy  with  reference  to  him,  and  we  each  kept  our  own  counsel. 

49.571.  Did  you  understand  from  him  that  he  was  under  obligation  of  secrecv  to 

any  one  but  Mr.  Pigott  ? — No.  J 

TAlo'  ^hat  d°  yOU  mean  by  otber  PeoPle  1  do  not  know,  y°u  must  ask  him. 

49.578.  1  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Macdonald,  what  Mr.  Houston  told  you  ?— I  have 

told  you  what  Mr.  Houston  told  me.  J 

49,574.  You  used  the  expression  just  now  that  he  was  under  obligation  of  secrecy  to 

other  people.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  referred  to  Pigott  and  to  Pigott  alone  ? _ 

1  do  not  know  who  he  referred  to. 

49,575  Did  he  mention  anybody  besides  Pigott  ?— No,  never.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  anybody  being  mentioned  but  Pigott. 

49,576.  And  that  was  all  he  told  you  ? — All. 

,  ^hJ6n  Mr*  ?oaston  came  t0  y°u  m  the  early  part  of  1888  with  another 

batch  of  letters,  did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  got  them  also  from  Pigott ? _ I  do 

not  think  1  asked  him  any  questions.  I  have  no  recollection  of  asking  him  any 
questions  as  to  the  source  of  letters.  5  ^ 

,  4A57A  Pidr/ou  understand  from  him  that  they  came  from  the  same  source  as  the 
rst  oaten  .  it  you  ask  what  my  own  impression  was,  it  was  certainly  that  they  came 
from  the  same  source.  J 

49.579.  Nothing  was  said  on  either  side? — Nothin^. 

thitd’580'  N°r  W‘th  referenoe  t0  the  third  batoh  ’ he  same  remark  applies  to  the 

49  581.  When  Mr.  Houston  or  after  Mr.  Houston  made  this  communication  to  you 
about  Pigott,  did  you  make  any  inquiries  from  other  people  as  to  who  Pigott  was  ?— 

49.582.  You  did  not  ? — No. 

49.583.  What  his  antecedents  were  ?— No,  I  had  no  means  for  doing  so 

49.584.  Or  what  were  his  relations  to  the  Parnellite  party  ?— None  whatever  1 
knew  in  a  general  way,  it  was  a  matter  of  knowledge  with  me,  that  Mr.  Pigott  had  been 
proprietor  of  the  “Irishman,”  and  that  the  “Irishman”  had  been  purchased  bv 
Mr  Parnell  and  others,  and  had  merged  in  “  United  Ireland.”  I  was  aware  of  that 
tact  as  one  is  aware  of  any  other  public  news. 

2rUt  that  was  ail  you  knew  about  it?— Simply  in  that  way. 

“  Ti'rmia  '  ■W°  he ^  ^  0th?r  da^  that  the  letter  from  Frank  %rne  came  to  the 
i  imes  in  a  registered  envelope  ;  have  you  got  that  envelope  ? — No. 

49,587.  Where  is  it?— I  do  not  know;  I  believe  I  handed  it  to- Mr*  Somes  with  the 
letter ,  I  do  not  know ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Mf  p58S;^r-  ^weS  ?l8V°ld  US  that  you  had  in  y°ur  Possession  some  letters  of 

«5S?Th£  taa  mm^-IhattltisUto^™  ““  kind' 
yoS^rN”l^rentan7  ^  °f  ^  Pig°M’a  in 

49,591.  At  present? — At  present. 

w°,  you  mea°  y£u  hTarV0  had  some  and  Parted  with  thera  ?— I  have  had  one 

49.593.  Where  is  it  ?— Mr.  Houston  has  it.  vu  nau  o..t. 

49.594.  Was  it  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pigott  to  you  ? _ No. 

4J,o95.  from  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr.  Houston? — No. 
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49.596.  Well,  to  whom  was  it  addressed  ? — You  had  better  ask  Mr.  Houston  when 
he  is  put  in  the  box. 

49.597.  I  want  it  from  you.  When  did  you  have  it  in  your  possession,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald  ? — Some  little  time. 

49.598.  When  ? — I  should  say  I  had  it  in  my  possession  for  about  a  year. 

49.599.  What  year  ? — From  early  in  1887,  more  than  a  year,  till  the  end  of  1888, 
the  later  part  of  1888. 

49.600.  By  whom  was  that  letter  of  Mr.  Pigott’s  given  to  you  ? — By  Mr.  Houston. 

49.601.  Was  it  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Houston  at  the  time  he  communicated  to  you 
that  Mr.  Pigott  was  the  person  from  whom  he  had  got  the  letters  ? — That  is  my 
recollection. 

49.602.  To  whom  was  this  letter  addressed  ? — The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Pigott. 

49.603.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  a  letter  by  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  ought  to  have  made 
it  clear,  it  was  not  a  letter  by  Mr.  Pigott,  it  was  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pigott. 

49.604.  From  whom? — From  Mr.  Parnell. 

49.605.  What  was  the  date  of  that  letter? — Oh,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  good  time  the  letter  will  be  produced. 

49.606.  I  should  like  to  see  it  very  much  ? — I  cannot  produce  it,  for  I  have 
not  it. 

49.607.  In  whose  possession  is  it  ? — In  Mr.  Houston’s.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  know  in  whose  possession  it  is  now,  but  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Houston. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  call  for  that  letter.  Is  Mr.  Houston  there  ? 

(Mr.  Houston.)  Yes.  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Soames. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  We  should  like  to  see  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lords,  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Soames’  office  for  it. 

49.608.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell  ? 
—  A  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell. 

49.609.  From  Mr.  Parnell  to  Mr.  Pigott  ? — To  Mr.  Pigott. 

49.610.  Was  the  body  of  the  letter  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting,  or  did  it  purport 
to  be  ? — I  think  I  had  better  refer  you  to  the  letter  itself,  since  you  have  asked  me  for 
it.  I  believe  the  body  of  the  letter  was  not  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting,  with  one 
exception,  but,  however,  as  the  letter  has  been  called  for  I  would  rather  that  it  should 
be  left  to  speak  for  itself. 

49.611.  Well  so  would  I.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  letter  was  given  to 
you  by  Mr.  Houston,  not  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  batch  of  letters  ? — No. 

49.612.  Or  of  the  second  batch  ? — No. 

49.613.  But  at  an  interview  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  1887  when  Mr.  Houston 
told  you  that  MA  Pigott  was  the  person  from  whom  he  got  the  letters  ? — That  is  my 
recollection. 

49.614.  Did  he  give  you  any  other  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell’s,  or  anybody  else,  at  that 
time  ? — No. 

49.615.  No  other  ? — No. 

49.616.  Was  that  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell  which  Mr.  Pigott  gave  to  you  submitted  to 
the  experts  and  used  for  comparison  with  the  alleged  letters  ? — No. 

49.617.  Why  not  ? — My  recollection  is  that  the  letter  could  not  have  been  shown 
to  anybody  by  me  with  propriety,  because  I  understood  it  to  be  a  strictly  personal  and 
confidential  communication. 

49.618.  Between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Pigott  ? — Between  Mr.  Houston  and  myself. 

49.619.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Houston  whether  he  had 
got  this  letter  from  Mr.  Pigott  with  Mr.  Pigott’s  consent? — No. 

49.620.  For  what  purpose  was  it  that  Mr.  Houston  handed  the  letter  to  you? — You 
must  ask  that  of  Mr.  Houston  ;  he  knows  his  own  purposes,  I  do  not. 

49.621.  What  did  you  understand  to  be  his  purpose? — My  understanding,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  I  cannot  see  what  my  understand¬ 
ing  has  to  do  with  the  matter. 

49.622.  1  must  ask  you  to  answer  the  question.  For  what  purpose  did  you  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Houston  handed  you  this  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell’s? — I  assumed,  I  under¬ 
stood,  that  the  document  was  shown  to  me  as  a  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
letters  already  in  my  possession. 
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49.623.  Confirmation  in  what  sense,  or  how  ? — When  the  document  is  produced  that 
will  be  seen. 

49.624.  But  I  want  to  know,  did  you  understand  it  was  handed  to  you  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  handwriting  ? — I  presumed  so. 

49.625.  {The  President.)  Handwriting  and  subject-matter  also,  or  handwriting  alone  ? 
— Handwriting,  my  Lord. 

49.626.  {Mr.  Asquith.)  Handwriting  alone ;  that  being  so,  am  I  to  understand  that 
you  kept  this  letter  as  a  confidential  communication  for  a  year  in  your  own  possession  ? 

— Yes. 

49.627.  Did  you  compare  the  handwriting  of  it  with  that  of  the  other  letters  ? — I 
did. 

49.628.  Did  you  get  your  experts  or  anybody  else  to  compare  it  ? — My  impression  is 
that  I  did  not  show  the  letter  to  any  expert,  to  the  expert,  to  Mr.  Inglis,  but  I  may  bo 
wrong  about  it.  My  impression  is  that  I  did  not;  certainly  for  a  long  time  I 
did  not. 

49.629.  Why  did  you  return  the  letter  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — Because  I  ceased  to  have 
any  interest  in  it.  It  was  not  given  to  me  to  be  held  permanently,  but  simply  for  the 
time  being. 

49.630.  And,  as  I  understand,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  ? — For  the  time  being, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

49.631.  And  yet  you  treated  it  as  a  confidential  communication  which  was  not  to  be 
shown  to  the  experts  ;  is  that  so  ? — That  is  my  impression,  I  would  not  like  to  be 
positive  about  it,  but  I  certainly  possessed  it  for  some  time  without  showing  it  to  Mr. 

Inglis. 

49.632.  Were  you  the  only  person  who  compared  that  letter  with  the  other  letters  ? 
— As  I  say,  I  am  not  quite  positive  whether  I  withheld  it  absolutely  or  entirely  from 
Mr.  Inglis,  but  my  impression  is  that  I  did. 

49.633.  Did  you  show  it  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — Not  for  a  long  time. 

49.634.  When  ? — I  think  either  before  the  action  of  O’Donnell  and  Walter  began,  or 
about  that  time. 

49.635.  Then  that  letter  was  in  your  possession  at  the  time  of  the  action  of 
O’Donnell  v.  Walter? — In  my  possession. 

49.636.  Have  you  now  told  us  of  all  the  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell’s,  or  the  alleged  letters 
of  Mr.  Parnell’s,  that  have  at  any  time  been  in  your  possession  since  the  autumn  of 
1886 ?— Yes. 

49.637.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — Yes. 

49.638.  Or  of  Egan’s? — With  the  exception  of  the  Parnell  letters  produced  as 
evidence  of  handwriting  in  Court. 

49.639.  Those  that  have  been  put  in  in  this  case  ? — Those  that  have  been  put  in  in 
this  case. 

49.640.  I  accept  that.  ? — They  have  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to  me, 
and  I  have  sent  them  to  Mr.  Soames. 

49.641.  Mr.  Soames  has  put  those  in  ? — Mr.  Soames  has  put  those  in. 

49.642.  I  am  to  take  it  that,  including  those  Mr.  Soames  has  put  in,  you  have  now 
told  us  of  all  the  letters  purporting  to  be  Mr.  Parnell’s  that  have  been  in  your  posses¬ 
sion  since  the  beginning  of  this  matter  ? — Yes. 

49.643.  And  Mr.  Soames  has  put  in  all  the  letters  which  are  now  in  your  possession, 
or  which  were  till  the  other  day  ? — Yes. 

49.644.  Now,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Egan’s  letters,  did  you  at  any  time  obtain  from 
Mr.  Houston  or  Mr.  Pigott  any  letters  from  Mr.  Egan  to  Mr.  Pigott  ? — No,  I  have 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 

49.645.  At  any  time  ? — Never. 

49.646.  Have  you  at  any  time  had  in  your  possession  any  letters  from  or  to  Mi-. 
Maguire  ? — No. 

49.647.  Nor  with  the  exception  of  those  you  have  mentioned  from  or  to  Mr.  Pigott  ? 

— No. 

49.648.  Nor  at  any  time  from  or  to  Houston  ? — No,  Houston  has  nevor  shown  me  a 
letter  to  him  or  from  him  to  other  people. 

49.649.  Has  he  written  to  you  ? — He  has  written  notes  to  mo  making  appointments, 
nothing  more. 

49.650.  Are  those  notes  now  in  existence  ? — No. 

o  55691. — Ev.  53.  .  T) 
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49.651.  What  has  become  of  them  ? — They  were  disposed  of  at  the  time ;  they  were 
of  no  value ;  they  simply  related  to  his  coming  to  the  office ;  that  he  might  not  have 
the  trouble  of  calling  when  I  might  not  be  there. 

49.652.  And  they  are  destroyed  ? — Yes.  . 

49.653.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  one  or  two  statements  m  “  Parnellism 
and  Crime.”  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  articles  that  knives  and  firearms  were  kept  at 
the  offices  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  Palace  Chambers?— It  is  stated. 

49.654.  You  recognise  that  statement  ? — Yes.  _ 

49.655.  Was  that  statement  made  upon  your  authority  from  information  supplied  by 
you  ? — It  was  stated  on  information  supplied. 

49.656.  By  you  ? — Not  by  me. 

49.657.  To  you?— Tome?  Not  to  me. 

49.658.  To  whom  ? — I  presume  it  was  stated  to  the  writer  of  the  articles. 

49.659.  Mr.  Flanagan? — No. 

49.660.  Who  then  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

49^661.  Do  not  you  know  who  the  writer  of  the  article  was  ? — I  do. 

49.662.  You  say  you  do  ? — I  do. 

49.663.  Then  who  was  it  ?— Indirectly,  not  directly. 

49.664.  Who  was  he  ? — I  consider  that  I  am  not  bound — I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you. 

49.665.  Well,  I  ask  the  question  ?— The  “  Times  paper,  and  the  editor  ot  the 
“  Times  ”  assume  responsibility  with  reference  to  statements  that  the  paper  contains. 

I  consider  that  that  being  so,  counsel  are  not  entitled  to  demand— to  force  from  the 
conductors  of  the  “  Times  ”  the  names  of  contributors. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Well,  I  know  no  such  privilege.  I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  I  am 
entitled  to  put  the  question,  particularly  as  this  witness  has  said  that  the  statement 
was  made  upon  information  supplied  to  the  writer  of  the  article. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Will  you  kindly  identify  the  article.  The  passage  is  quite 
correctly  quoted  by  you,  but  it  is  important  with  reference  to  the  article  it  is  in.  W ill 

you  kindly  quote  it. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  It  is  in  the  article  of  the  13th  June,  page  254.  _ 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Is  it  a  leading  article,  or  communicated  ?  That  is,  “  Parnellism 

mfwieVp  resident.)  On  what  ground  do  you  say  that  this  is  material,  Mr.  Asquith,  to 

know  who  wrote  the  article  ?  .  . 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Because,  my  Lord,  the  witness  has  told  me  the  information  upon 

which  this  very  grave  statement  was  made  was  information  conveyed  to  the  writer  of 
the  article. 

(The  President.)  Well? 

( Mr.  Asquith.)  I  desire  to  test  that  statement.  _  .  .  , 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  says  it  was  not  from  information  he  had,  but  information  to  the 
writer.  I  submit  the  question  is  whether  there  is  any  privilege  to  decline  absolutely. 

(The  President.)  No  ;  there  is  no  privilege. _  _  . 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then,  my  Lord,  we  submit  it  is  relevant. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  point  I  was  inviting  attention  to. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Why  do  you  say  it  is  relevant,  Sir  Charles  or  Mr. 

AS(?S%-  Charles  Russell.)  The  relevance  is  this,  that  the  witness  has  stated  that  that 
averment  in  the  article  was  not  made  upon  any  information  communicated  to  him, 
but  was  made,  I  presume,  upon  information  communicated  to  the  writer. 

(  The  Witness.)  Not  to  the  writer— by  the  writer. 

(Sir  G.  Russell )  No  ;  you  mean  to  the  writer— the  writer  of  the  article.  I  think 
vou  will  see  I  am  right.  We  have  a  right  to  test  that,  and  to  test  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  such  information  communicated  to  the  writer,  and  therefore  m  order  to 

test  that  we  must  know  who  the  writer  was. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  want  to  intervene  by  way  of  arguing  at 
all  but  1  wish  to  respectfully  point  out  this  ;  I  rather  think  it  is  covered  by  an  answer 
already  given.  My  recollection  is  the  name  has  been  mentioned. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  but  the  witness  says  it  was  not  the  same  man. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  think  the  witness  had  the  particular  article  in  his 
mind.  That  is  why  I  asked  Mr.  Asquith  to  be  kind  enough  to  put  the  aiticle  to  Mr. 
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Macdonald  and  see  ;  because  he  quoted  a  passage  without  saying  which  article  it  was 
in.  I  only  desire  to  say  with  reference  to  the  particular  proof  of  that  allegation  that  it 
will  of  course  depend  upon  evidence  yet  to  be  brought  before  your  Lordship,  not  to  the 
write . 

(The  President.)  Well,  Mr.  Asquith,  I  think  that  you  are  entitled  to  investigate  this 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  foundation  of  that  statement. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Now,  Mr.  Macdonald,  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  wants 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  particular  article  in  which  this  statement  occurs. 
Perhaps  you  will  let  him  have  the  book  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  It  is  an  article  in  the  “  Times  ”  of  June  13th,  1887.  It  is  not  a  lead¬ 
ing  article.  It  is  an  article  headed  “Parnellism  and  Crime:  the  Phoenix  Park 
Murders.” 


49.666.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  send  for  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  for  you  if 
you  wish.  It  is  in  the  proceedings,  page  252,  and  the  passage  Mr.  Asquith  refers  to  is 
at  page  254  ? — I  could  not  say  without  referring  who  wrote  that  article. 

49.667.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  You  could  not  say? — No. 

49.668.  That  article  was  one  of  the  series  called  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  ? _ I  know  : 

but  the  series  of  articles  included  under  the  title  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime”  were  not 
the  contribution  of  one  writer,  but  of  several. 

49.669.  We  understood  the  other  day  from  Mr.  Soames  that  they  were  written  by 
Mr.  Flanagan  ? — Mr.  Soames  was  misinformed. 

(The  President.)  That  would  not  be  in  Mr.  Soame’s  department,  I  suppose. 

49.670.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  Now  have  you  any  means  (I  understand  you  have  by  referring) 
by  which  you  can  ascertain  who  was  the  writer  of  this  particular  article  ?— If  the 
inquiry  had  been  made  with  reference  to  a  thing  six  months  past  I  might  have  had 

means  ;  but  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  I  have  the  means  of  going  back  for  so  lono-  a 
period.  & 

49.671.  I  presume  that  you  know  the  names  of  the  different  gentlemen  ?— I  will 
ascertain  if  you  like. 

40.672.  Do,  if  you  please?— As  my  Lords  have  ruled  that  I  am  bound  to  answer  the 
question. 

49.673.  You  will  get  that  information  for  me  ? — I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  if  I  can 

49.674.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  reference?  The  article  of  the 
13th  June  188/  ,  headed  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  :  the  Phoenix  Park  Murders  ”  ?  You 
told  me  a  moment  ago  that  that  statement  was  made  upon  information  supplied  to  the 
writer  of  the  article  ? — I  am  not  sure.  I  was  then  speaking  before  the  reference  had 
been  made  to ‘the  exact  portion  of  “Parnellism  and  Crime”  referred  to.  I  am  not 
sure  now  at  all  about  whether  the  writer  of  the  article  derived  his  information  from 
other  sources  or  knew  it  himself. 


49.675.  So  far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned,  had  you  at  that  time  any  source  of 

information  from  which  that  statement  had  been  derived  ? _ No. 

49.676.  You  had  not? — Again,  I  cannot  answer  your  question.  I  must  know  who 
the  person  was  myself. 

(Ihc  President.)  I  thought  the  question  was  whether  you  had  any? 

49.677.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  1  am  asking  you  whether  you  had  any  ?— No;  not  from  mv 
own  knowledge  at  all. 

49.678.  You  had  not? — No. 

49.679.  Any  means  of  information  at  all  ? — No. 

49.680.  Did  you  ever  inquire  of  the  writer  of  the  article,  or  of  anybody  else,  where 

he  had  got  the  information  from  ? — No.  J  J 

49.681.  You  did  not? — No. 

49,682  Hay  you  never  heard,  either  from  the  writer  or  from  anybody  else,  where  he 
had  got  the  information  from  ?— No. 


49,683.  Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  another  statement  which  I  daresay*  you 
wi  recognise  :  that  it  was  an  opportune  remittance  from  Mr.  Parnell  that  enabled 
rrank  Byrne  to  escape  to  Franco.  Do  you  recognise  that  statement  ? — Yes 
(ihc  Attorney -General.)  Page  252,  of  the  13th  of  June. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  think  it  is  the  same  article. 

the \ 3th1  of  J  ^■/ieaeneral')  No’  not  the  same  article.  It  is  from  the  leading  article  of 
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49.684.  {Mr.  Asquith.)  I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement.  It  is  in  a  leading 
article  of  the  13th  of  June  1887  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  recollect  the  passage. 

49.685.  I  will  read  you  the  sentence  :  “  But  of  Byrne’s  complicity  there  can  be  no 
“  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable  that,  according  to  the 
“  information  in  our  possession,  *  It  was  an  opportune  remittance  from  Mr.  Parnell 
“  ‘  himself  on  the  23rd  January  1883  which  had  enabled  Byrne  to  escape  to  France 
“  ‘  before  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  reached  Scotland  Yard.’  ”  Then  it  goes  on,  “  Is 
“  Mr.  Parnell  prepared,  we  do  not  say  to  take  steps  to  put  this  statement  to  the  proof, 

“  but  even  to  contradict  it  ?  That  he  should  have  supplied  Byrne  with  funds  is  quite 
“  in  harmony  with  the  tone  and  purport  of  his  letter  on  the  Phoenix  Park  Murders.” 
Now,  1  want  to  know  what  was  the  information  in  your  possession  on  the  strength  of 
which  that  statement  was  made  ? — The  information  which  you  will  find  in  the  letter  of 
Frank  Byrne  put  in  in  evidence  and  admitted  to  be  authentic  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Quite  right. 

49.686.  {Mr.  Asquith.)  And  am  I  to  take  it  that  that  was  the  information  to  which 
reference  is  here  made  and  nothing  else  ? — As  far  as  I  know. 

49.687.  Were  you  at  the  time  when  this  article  was  published,  which  is  I  think  the 
13th  of  June  1887,  aware  of  the  existence  of  that  letter  from  Frank  Byrne  ? — Per¬ 
sonally,  not.* 

49.688.  Do  you  allege  that  the  writer  of  this  article  or  anybody  connected  with  the 
“  Times  ”  was  aware  of  it  at  that  date  ? — I  cannot  say. 

49.689.  Speaking  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  ? — I  am  pretty  confident  that  the 
writer  of  that  article  could  not  have  known  directly  anything  of  the  kind. 

49.690.  Is  not  it  a  fact,  and  do  not  you  know  that  this  letter  from"  Frank  Byrne  was 
only  received  by  you,  I  think,  on  the  first  day,  or  at  any  rate  in  'the  course  of  the 
trial  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  ? — A  thing  may  be  received,  but  that  does  not  prevent  its 
having  been  seen. 

49.691.  Had  it  been  seen? — I  do  not  know. 

49,662.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  had  been  seen  or  not  ? — I  do  not  know, 
presume  it  had. 

49.693.  Then  I  ask  you  again  the  question,  what  was  the  information  in  possession 
of  the  “  Times  ”  when  this  article  was  written,  in  virtue  of  which  that  statement  was 
made  ? — I  really  cannot  tell  you, 

49.694.  Had  they  any  information  ? — The  information  is  manifestly  founded  upon 
the  letter  which  has  been  put  in  evidence  and  which  is  authentic. 

49,645.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  at  this  date  you  or  anybody  connected  with 
the  “  Times  ”  had  ever  seen  that  letter  ? — I  had  not  seen  that  letter  at  that  date,  but  I 
do  not  know  about  other  people. 

49.696.  Have  you  ever  asked  the  question  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

49.697.  So  far  as  you  know,  had  the  writer  of  this  article  seen  the  letter  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

49.698.  Who  is  the  writer  of  this  article  ? — I  do  not  know. 

49.699.  You  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

49.700.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inquire? — At  that  date  I  cannot  tell.  If  you 
had  asked  me  with  in  six  months  after  I  might  have  been  able  to  tell. 

49.701.  You  mean,  Mr.  Macdonald,  to  tell  me  that  you  cannot  give  the  name  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  of  the  13th  of  June  1887  ? — Certainly  not,  oft'-hand. 

49.702.  Then  I  must  ask  you  who  were  the  persons  who  were  employed  by  the 
“  Times  ”  to  write  these  articles  ? — I  do  not  know.  There  were  no  persons  specifically 
employed  to  write  the  articles.  These  leaders  are  not  written  by  any  person  specifically 
employed  to  write  about  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.”  The  leaders  are  written  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business. 

49.703.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  cannot  now  give  the  names  of  the  persons  ? 

— Not  in  this  box. 

40.704.  Who  wrote  these  various  articles  ? — Certainly  not  in  this  box,  and,  perhaps, 

not  on  reference. 

49.705.  Will  you  mention  a  few  names.  We  have  heard  one,  you  know,  Mr.  Flana¬ 
gan  ? — 1  do  not  see  that  I  can  be  called  upon  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  it 
is  a  most  unreasonable  question  to  ask  me. 

49.706.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  it  ? — I  decline  to  answer  it  unless  ordered  by  their 
Lordships  to  do  so. 
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(The  President.)  What  he  says  is,  he  does  not  know  who  wrote  this  particular  article, 
and  I  think  you  must  be  content  with  his  answer  ;  and  I  must  add  further,  I  do  not 
know  that  he  is  bound  to  go  and  inquire.  You  may  get  from  him  upon  our  ruling 
what  he  knows. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  My  Lord,  with  deference,  the  object  of  my  question  is  to  find  out 
and  to  test  the  statement  made  in  the  article  itself ;  that  “  according  to  the  information 
in  our  possession  ” — that  is  the  possession  either  of  the  writer  or  of  his  employers — 
this  statement  could  safely  be  made. 

(The  President.)  He  says  he  does  not  know.  That  puts  an  end  to  this  question.  He 
says  he  does  not  know  who  wrote  that  article. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  submit  we  -are  entitled  to  have  every  benefit  of  every 
mode  or  means  of  inquiring.  The  question  to  be  mainly  investigated  here  is  the 
character  of  these  letters,  and  the  incriminatory  charges  made  in  them. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  investigation  will  be  incomplete  unless  we  have  the  fullest 
means  of  getting  at,  not  merely  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written 
and  appeared,  but  upon  whose  information  and  by  whose  aid  they  were  made  and 
published. 

(The  President.)  So  far  as  this  witness  is  able  to  give  that  information  we  have  ruled 
you  are  entitled  to  ask  him,  and  he  says  he  does  not  know. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  we  submit  he  is  bound  to  inquire. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  should  like  some  authority  for  that.  I  should  like  some 
authority  for  the  proposition,  that  when  a  witness  swears  rightly  or  wrongly  that  he 
does  not  know  a  fact  that  you  can  call  upon  him  to  go  out  of  the  box  and  make 
inquiries  for  you. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  For  this  reason.  It  frequently  happens.  The  authorities  are 
infinite  in  number  I  should  have  thought. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  should  like  one. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  will  tell  your  Lordship  one  in  a  clearly  cognate  matter.  It  is  a 

matter  of  every  day  occurrence  that  a  witness  says,  “  I  cannot  tell  you  such  a  date  ”  or 

“  I  cannot  fix  such  a  circumstance  because  I  have  not  got  my  diary  or  my  journal,”  or 

some  other  book  that  is  not  at  the  moment  at  hand  ;  and  it  is  every  day  practice  in 

such  a  case  that  that  witness  shall  be  referred  to  and  required  to  produce  his  diary  or 

his  journal  or  the  memorandum  to  which  he  refers.  This  gentleman  has  already 

vouched  that  he  has  the  means  of  giving  the  information  for  he  has  answered  my 

learned  friend. 

% 

(The  Witness.)  Pardon  me,  I  have  not. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Excuse  me,  ho  has  answered  my  learned  friend  more  than  once  by 
saying  “  I  cannot  now  answer  the  question.  I  can  only  answer  the  question  by 

reference.”  J 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No  ;  “  I  will  endeavour  to  ascertain.” 

(The  Witness.)  “  By  reference,  if  I  can.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  quite  agree,  “  if  I  can.”  Therefore  he  refers  to  something  which 
is  not  before  the  Court  as  aiding  his  recollection  as  to  the  particular  facts  we  are  now 
seeking  to  have  before  the  Court,  and  I  say  that  is  exactly  the  case,  cognate  with  the 
illustration  I  have  given  where  a  man  at  the  moment  has  not  the  means  of  fixing  some 
fact  or  the  date  of  some  occurrence  by  reference  to  something  which  is  not  at  the 
moment  before  him.  We  ask  that  he  may  follow  up  the  reference  he  himself  mentions. 
If  that  reference  does  not  enable  him  to  answer  the  question,  we  shall  regret  it,  but  we 
cannot  help  it.  At  least  we  are  entitled  to  follow  up  that  reference. 

(The  President.)  First  of  all,  do  you  object,  Mr.  Attorney- General  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  object  to  Mr.  Macdonald  seeing  whother  he  can 
ascertain,  but  if  it  means  he  is  to  go  and  get  from  other  people  what  he  has  not  himself 
got,  I  object.  I  understand  Mr.  Macdonald  to  say,  “  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  ascer¬ 
tain,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  accede  to  his  going  out  of  the  box  to  inquire  of  other 
people  and  get  what  is  not  within  his  own  knowledge  by  hearsay. 

(The  President.)  We  need  not  say  anything  more  at  present  on  the  subject.  When 
Mr.  Macdonald  has  made  the  inquiries,  which  you  say  ho  can,  we  shall  see. 

49,707.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  The  inquiry  I  made  of  you  is,  who  is  the  writer  of  the  leading 
article,  13th  June  1887,  printed  at  page  250  of  the  Blue  Book  ?  That  was  the  particular 
question.  I  hen  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  consequence  of  an  answer  you  gave  me,  for  the 
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names  of  the  different  writers  of  the  different  articles  which  have  been  re-published  under 
the  title  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  and  which  are  reprinted  in  this  Blue  Book  ? — I 
should  like  to  ask  their  Lordships  whether  I  am  bound  to  specify  the  names  of  writers 
of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  irrespective  of  any  particular  points  in  “  Parnellism  and 
Crime  ”  ? 

49.708.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Certainly? — In  a  general  sense  ? 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  at  all  understand  your  question.  You  are  asked  who  was 
the  writer  of  a  particular  article.  There  were  two  or,  I  think,  three  mentioned. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Two,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  And  I  understood  it  was  assented  to  that  you  should  inquire  who 
wrote  those  particular  articles. 

49.709.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  He  is  asked  for  more  now.  He  is  asked  to  name  all 
the  writers  ? — I  was  asked  a  question  about  a  specific  thing.  Of  course,  I  accept  your 
Lordships’  directions  upon  that  subject.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  I  am  bound 
in  a  general  sense  to  answer — to  produce  the  names  of  the  writers  of  all  the  articles  in 
“  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  ? 

49.710.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  certainly  make  that  claim? — Without  reference  to 
pecific  things  ? 

(The  President.)  Do  you  object? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  With  reference  to  the  general  question,  “Go  and  make 
“  inquiries  and  find  out  who  the  writers  of  every  article  are,”  I  do  object.  I  submit 
it  is  not  relevant  and  material.  With  reference  to  a  particular  allegation  of  that 
character  which  Mr.  Asquith  has  called  attention  to,  I  did  not  object,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  Mr.  Macdonald  had  said  he  would  ascertain  if  he  could,  and  he  thought  he  could 
find  out ;  but  to  ask  generally  what  are  the  names  of  the  writers  of  these  articles 
without  reference  to  any  particular  facts  which  are  relevant  to  your  Lordships’  issue  I 
humbly  submit  is  going  too  far. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  if  it  is  desired  we  can  follow  the  same  course  as  to  each 
of  these  articles  as  to  the  specific  allegations,  but  I  can  say  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
do  so.  We  can  in  each  case,  if  my  friend  puts  the  objection  in  that  form,  which  I 
submit  has  no  substance  in  it,  pick  out  allegations  in  each  of  these  articles  and  ask, 
upon  whose  authority  was  that  made?  Was  it  made  upon  information  in  your  own 
knowledge  ?  or  was  it  information  communicated  to  the  writer  ?  and  who  was  the 
writer  ?  We  could  follow  it  out  in  each  case,  but  I  submit  broadly  we  are  entitled  to 
know  who  were  the  writers  of  these  articles,  and  everyone  who  was  engaged  nthe 
preparation,  correction,  and  revision  of  these  articles.  I  put  it  as  broadly  as  that — 
that  we  are  entitled  to  have  the  fullest  investigation  to  the  very  bottom  of  this  matter 
from  beginning  to  end. 

(The  President.)  But  I  must  say,  Sir  Charles,  I  myself  entertain  very  great  doubt 
whether  you  are  entitled  to  ask  this  witness  to  go  and  make  inquiries  upon  the  subject. 
You  think  there  are  authorities  which  ought  to  lead  us  to  that  conclusion.  You  have 
not  cited  them. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  have  not  said  there  was  any  authority  for  going  and  making 
inquiries. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  point  we  are  now  upon. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  But  I  said  in  the  cognate  case,  which  I  did  refer  to,  there  was 
ample  authority  for  that. 

(The  President.)  Oh,  yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  And  I  say  when  this  gentleman  says  impliedly  “  by  reference  1  can 
“  tell  you  this,  that,  and  the  other,”  we  are  entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

(The  Witness.)  “  Perhaps.” 

(The  President.)  Never  mind.  I  say  I  am  not  by  any  means  satisfied  he  is  bound  to 
go  and  make  those  inquiries. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  we  will  obviate  the  difficulty  for  the  moment  by  getting  him 
to  mention  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  writers  of  parts  of  “  Parnellism  and  Grime. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Before  that  question  is  put  I  respectfully  point  out  that 
the  issue  before  your  Lordships,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  is  whether  these 
charges  are  true.  My  learned  friends  ought  to  satisfy  your  Lordships  that  it  is 
material  to  the  truth  of  a  particular  allegation  before  they  can  ask  to  have  particular 
persons  named.  I  agree,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  my  learned  friends,  Mr.  Asquith  and 
.Sir  Charles  Russell,  that  when  they  were  ref  err.  ng  to  the  allegation  as  to  the  knives 
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and  the  guns  being  at  Palace  Chambers  it  might  be  very  material,  with  reference  to 
the  truth,  to  see  the  source  of  information,  but  with  reference  to  the  general  question 
whether  charges  are  true  or  not,  I  humbly  submit  that  it  cannot  be  material  to  ask  the 
general  question,  Who  wrote  the  articles  ? 

( The  President.)  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  May  I  say  one  word  with  reference  to  what  the  Attorney-General  has 
said  ?  I  think  I  am  entitled. 

{The  President.)  I  have  now  lost  the  order  in  which  you  have  been  goin<*.  I  do  not 
know  who  began  it. 

.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  your  Lordship  asked  me  whether  I  objected.  That 
gives  me  the  reply. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  I  was  only  going  to  say  one  sentence.  It  is  simply  this.  These 
articles  are  from  beginning  to  end  a  series  of  charges  and  allegations.  They  profess  in 
each  case  to  be  made,  not  upon  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer,  but  upon  information 
which  must  have  been  supplied  to  him  from  somewhere  or  other,  and  in  investigating 
whether  those  charges  and  allegations  are  true,  it  is  surely  material  and  relevant  to  the 
inquiry  that  your  Lordships  and  we,  who  are  meeting  the  charges  and  allegations 
should  be  able  to  trace  the  person  upon  whose  authority,  and  in  virtue  of  information 
in  whose  possession,  the  charges  and  allegations  launched  have  been  put  forward.  It 
is  for  that  purpose,  and  for  that  purpose  only,  we  put  these  questions,  and  submit  we 
are  entitled  to  know  the  names. 

{The  President.)  My  mind  is  open  to  conviction  if  you  can  show  me  by  authority  any 
parallel  case.  I  do  not  think  the  cases  referred  to  by  Sir  Charles  are  parallel 
When  you  have  a  witness  in  the  box  who  is  dealing  with  particular  facts,  and  he  says' 
“  I  have  the  means  of  giving  you  the  information,”  I  take  it  it  would  be  perfectly  rea¬ 
sonable  he  should  be  called  upon  to  give  that ;  but  we  are  now  dealing  with  a  totally 
different  matter.  This  gentleman  did  not  write  these  articles.  He  is  asked  not  only 
to  give  the  state  of  his  own  mind  and  knowledge,  but  to  go  and  make  inquiry  of  other 
people  of  what  they  know.  We  are  of  opinion  at  present  unless  some  authority  is 
cited  to  us,  which  has  not  been  yet  done,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  go  and  make  those 
inquiries.  But  we  still  hold  that  you  are  entitled  to  examine  him  with  regard  to  the 
specific  statements  which  are  made  in  some  of  these  articles,  one  of  which  has  been 
particularly  fixed  upon,  and  to  ascertain  from  him  who  was  the  writer  if  he  knows  it 
If  he  does  not  know  it,  you  must  take  it  you  have  exhausted  from  this  source  all  the 
information  you  can  get. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  put  this  question,  which  I  think  is 
within  the  spirit  of  the  ruling,  namely,  to  ask  him  whether  he  can  tell  me  from  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  now  possesses,  or  which  he  can  possess  himself  of  by  referring  to  his 
books,  what  were  the  names  of  the  writers  of  these  articles.  I  am  not  asking  him 
to  make  extraneous  inquiry  at  all.  I  am  simply  asking  him  the  present  state  of  his 
information. 

{The  President.)  I  will  allow  you  to  ask  that  question  from  him. 

{Sir  (J.  Russell.)  Who  were  the  writers? 

{The  President.)  No,  whether  he  can  ascertain  from  reference  to  his  books  who  are 

the  writers. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  That  is  the  limit  of  the  question. 

.  (The  President.)  I  am  now  allowing  you  to  put  this  question.  What  will  come  of  it 
is  another  matter. 


these  articles  ? 


{Mr.  Asquith.)  Now,  Mr.  Macdonald,  so  far  as  you  now  know,  who  are  tho  writers  of 
ese  articles  ? 


P-  Russell.)  I  do  not  want  to  be  re-arguing  tho  question,  my  Lord. 

1  Mr  A  sm/.i  /  h  \  Mrwir  r  tttJII  !*•  -  _  b  11  ,  •  1 


-  -  l -  - ~ - jywgw  At/t/,  jLT±cUa;J 

{I he  Attorney -General.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  gi' 
Perhaps  you  will  follow  it  better  in  that  little  book, 
ships’  copy  of  the  proceedings. 


him  a  little  book  to  follow  it. 
That  is  page  195  in  your  Lord- 
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49.711.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  Have  you  got  the  article  ? — I  have.  T 

49.712.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  first  of  all  “  m  December  (lo79.  1 

am  interpolating  something)  “Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  sailed  to  America,  and 
“  immediately  communicated  with  Ford  and  the  principal  Fenian  ex-convicts  . 
How  far  on  is  that  in  the  article  ?  ,  „  T 

49.713.  Do  you  see  the  passage  at  page  197,  about  the  10th  or  l^th  line  .  Yes,  1 

have  got  it.  .  ,  . 

49.714.  “  In  December  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  sailed  for  America,  and  nnme- 

“  diately  communicated  with  Ford  and  the  principal  Fenian  ex-convicts.”  Upon  what 
information  was  that  statement  based  ? — I  really  cannot  tell  you.  I  cannot  te  you. 

49.715.  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  way.  What  was  the  information  in  your 

possession,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  the  article,  on  which  that  statement 

was  made  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  As  far  as  he  knows,  you  mean  . 

49.716.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes,  as  far  as  you  know? — I  have  no  means  of  answering  a 

question  of  the  kind.  . 

49.717.  It  was  not,  therefore,  made  upon  information  which  was  m  your  possession 

personally  ? — Certainly  not.  .  ,  ,  T 

49.718.  Then  I  ask  you  who  was  the  gentleman  who  made  this  statement  s — 1  pre¬ 
sume  the  name  of  the  writer  having  been  already  mentioned—  , 

49.719.  Well,  what  is  it  ? — That  I  am  free  to  admit  that  it  was  Mr.  Flanagan  who 

wrote  that  article.  .  , 

49.720.  Now,  I  will  take  you  to  the  next,  March  lOtH,  1887  ?— As  regards  the  source 

of  his  information,  I  have  no  doubt  about  that  either  myself.  , 

49.721.  What  was  the  source  of  his  information? — Either  “  United  Ireland  or  the 

Irish  World.”  . 

49.722.  Now,  I  take  you  to  the  next,  “  A  Retrospect,  America,”  “  Times,  March 

10th,’  1887,  page  199  ?— Yes. 

49.723.  Page  201  ? — I  thought  you  said  199. 

49  724  That  is  the  beginning  of  the  article.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  a 
particular  statement,  page  201,  about  the  8th  line,  “  Mr.  Parnell  had  the  inexpressible 
“  mortification  of  informing  his  friends  in  both  cities  that  his  parole  bound  him  to 
“  refrain  from  politics.”  I  ask  you  the  same  question  with  reference  to  that.  Had 
you  any  information  in  your  possession  upon  which  that  statement  is  based  .  1  have 

none.  I  did  not  write  the  article. 

49  725.  Who  did  ?— “  A  Retrospect.”  I  should  think  Mr.  Flanagan. 

49,726.  The  next  article,  “  A  Study  in  Contemporary  Conspiracy,”  “  Times,  March 

14th,  beginning  at  page  206  ? — What  page?  .  ,  ,, 

49  727.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  on  page  211,  about  12  lines  down  tue 
page’  It  is  speaking  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  I  think.  “  Sullivan  and  Mr.  William 
£  O’Brien  also  spoke,  but  the  most  interesting  item  in  the  programme  was  the  presen- 
“  tation  of  a  service  of  plate  to  Pat  Egan,  the  fugitive  treasurer  of  the  League,  the 
“  man  who  hinted  to  the  ‘ Invisibles ’  that  ‘talk’  would  never  open  the  gates  of 
«  Kilmainham.”  What  information  had  you  that  Pat  Egan  had  ever  hinted  to  the 
“  Invincibles  ”  that  talk  would  not  open  the  gates  of  Kilmainham  ?— I  had  none.  You 
must  not  ask  me. 

49.728.  Who  was  the  writer  ? — I  presume  the  same  gentleman  I  have  mentioned 
already. 

49.729.  Mr.  Flanagan?— I  believe  so.  I  presume  so.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  no. 
You  omitted  to  draw  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  leading  article. 

49.730.  Oh,  indeed  ! 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  is  so  headed. 

(The  Witness.)  It  is  so  headed,  and  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Do  not  let  there  be  any  misunderstanding.  I  am  told  that  is  n 
mistake.  It  is  not  a  leading  article. 

49.731.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Have  you  verified  that  yourself  ?— I  really  cannot 
undertake  to  answer  any  question  upon  that. 

49.732.  This  is  an  article  headed  “  A  Study  in  Contemporary  Conspiracy  ”  ?— I 
cannot  say.  I  see  there  is  “  Leading  Article  ”  at  the  head  of  this. 
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49.733.  But  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  is  a  mistake  in  the  printing  of  the  book. 
Just  turn  back,  please  ?  VV  ell,  I  would  rather  not  answer.  It  is  not  a  matter  within 
my  sphere. 

49.734.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  writer  of  the  article  called  “  A  Study  in  Contem¬ 
porary  Conspiracy  ”  ? — I  do  not,  under  the  circumstances  pointed  out  by  this  heading. 

49.735.  Assuming  this  not  to  be  a  leading  article,  and  I  think  you  may  take  my 

word  for  it - ? — How  can  I  take  your  word  for  it  when  I  see  “  Leading  Article  ” 

here  straight  before  my  eyes  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  'think  it  is  not  a  leading  article.  It  seems  to  me 
so. 

(The  President.)  You  may  take  it  from  the  Attorney-General. 

49.736.  (The  Attorney-General.)  It  seems  to  me  the  mistake  is  that  of  the  printer 
in,  not  unnaturally,  running  it  on.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  an  article,  but  not  a 
leading  article,  page  36  ? — I  have  little  doubt  that  this  passage  referred  to  was  written 
by  Mr.  Flanagan. 

49.737.  Now  I  will  take  you  to  page  227.  This  is  a  leading  article,  the  18th  April 
1887.  At  page  228  I  find  the  same  statement  repeated.  It  is  just  about  half-way 
down  the  page.  “  Egan,  who  hinted  to  the  ‘  Invisibles  ’  that  ‘  talk  ’  would  never  get 

the  suspects  out  of  Kilmainham.”  That  is  in  a  leading  article.  I  ask  you  who  was 
the  writer  of  that  ? — I  do  not  know. 

49.738.  Can  you  find  out  ? — I  do  not  know. 

49.739.  Have  you  the  means  of  finding  out  ? — I  do  not  know.  If  your  question  had 
referred  to  a  matter  six  months  ago,  or  within  this  year,  I  might  have  been  able  to 

answer  you. 

(The  President.)  But  for  all  practical  purposes,  Mr.  Asquith,  what  is  it  you  are 
aiming  at  ?  Of  course  I  must  presume  that  your  object  is  not  to  bring  something  into 
publicity  upon  any  other  ground  than  the  necessity  of  this  case. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  assume*  that. 

(The  President.)  Now  you  have  got  a  gentleman  whose  name  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned,  who  is  the  writer  of  a  great  many  of  these  articles,  and  we  see  your  point. 
There  are  a  number  of  statements  made,  and  the  question  is  what  was  the  authority 

for  them. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  Now  that  position  is  as  well  taken  up,  and  can  be  as  thoroughly 
defended,  without  going  through  this  succession  of  articles,  and  asking  the  same 
question. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  My  Lord,  I  am  sure  I  am  anxious  not  to  waste  time.  The  necessity 
of  my  question  arose  from  a  statement  of  the  witness  that  Mr.  Soames,  who  told  us  a 
few  days  ago  that  Mr.  Flanagan  was  the  writer  of  the  article,  was  misinformed. 

(The  President.)  I  have  not  heard  that  statement.  All  I  understand  is  that  he  did 

not  write  all. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes,  that  he  was  not  the  writer  of  the  whole  series  of  articles. 

(The  President.)  Nothing  turns  on  who  else  was  the  writer. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  will  not  press  it  any  further.  I  have  got  enough.  Now,  is  that 
letter  from  Mr.  Parnell  here  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  it  is.  It  had  better  be  identified  first. 

[The  letter  was  handed  to  the  W  tness.~\ 

49,740  Mr.  Macdonald,  that  is  the  letter  my  friend  called  for.  See  if  that  is  the 
one  ? — Yes,  this  is  the  letter. 

49,741.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  You  identify  that  as  the  letter? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  that  letter  marked  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  I  hope  it  is  marked. 

(The  President.)  Am  I  to  take  it,  it  is  admitted  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  my  Lord. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  will  just  get  the  contents  of  it  first,  please. 

o  55696.  -Ev.  53.  /N 
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(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  I  think  you  had  better,  first  of  all,  get  him  to  say  whether  that  is 
the  letter. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  He  has  already  said  so. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  No. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Pardon  me,  you  have  called  for  the  document  and  it  has  been 
produced  and  handed  to  you.  I  have  questions  to  put  upon  it,  and  I  am  entitled  to 
read  the  document  at  present.  It  has  been  marked  by  the  officer  of  the  Court.  It 
purports  to  be  signed  by  Charles  S.  Parnell,  and  it  purports  to  be  addiessedto  Richard 

Pigott,  Esq. 

[The  document  was  put  in,  and  was  as  follows  :] 

“  Dear  sir, 

“  I  am  leaving  for  Cork  to-morrow  morning,  but  should  be  glad  to  see  you 
“  fet  some  time  to-day  if  you  will  fix  an  110111  convenient  to  yourself  to  call.  Just 

«  at  this  moment  and  for  an  hour  or  two  I  shall  be  engaged  on  matters  of  pressing 
“  importance. 

Yours  truly, 

“Chas.  S.  Parnell.” 

Richard  Pigott,  Esq. 

(The  President.)  Is  there  any  date  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  There  is  no  date,  my  Lord. 

49.742.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  that  before  I  go  to  other  matters.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  negotiation  with  Mr.  Houston  he 

pledged  you  to  secrecy  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

49.743.  And  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  you  respected  that  pledge  ? — I  did. 

49.744.  Now  I  call  your  attention,  that  document  being  before  you,  to  the  fact  that 
Richard  Pigott’s  name  appears  upon  it? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

49.745.  Are  you  now  able  to  say  whether,  looking  back  at  what  had  passed,  you  did 

show’  that  letter  to  Mr.  Soames,  or  considered  you  had  no  right  to  show  it  ?— I  con¬ 
sidered  that  I  had  no  right  to  show  it.  . 

49.746.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  your  present  recollection  is  that  that  was  not 
used  by  the  experts  or  by  anybody  who  advised  you  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
facsimile  letter  ? — That  is  my  recollection. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Will  you  hand  it  in  ? 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  No,  I  want  to  see  it. 

[It  iv as  marked  No.  1.] 

49.747.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  have  been  asked  several  questions  as  to  whether 
you  repeated  to  Mr.  Houston  on  subsequent  occasions  questions  as  to  where  the  papers 
originally  came  from  ?  Had  the  pledge  to  which  you  have  referred  ever  been  with¬ 
drawn  at  the  time  of  those  previous  interviews? — Not. 

49.748.  When  first,  did  you  consider,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  you  were  released  from 
any  pledge  respecting  secrecy  as  to  the  source  from  which  any  of  the  letters  came  ? — 
When  I  knew  that  Mr.  Houston  had  seen  Mr.  Soames  and  made  a  statement  to  him, 

and  also  that  Mr.  Pigott  had  done  the  like. 

49.749.  When  was  that  with  reference  to  the  commencement  of  this  Commission  ? — 
My  impression  is  about  the  same  date  as  the  commencement  of  this  Commission. 

49.750.  I  want  to  ask  you  two  distinct  questions  now  upon  another  matter.  M_y 
friend  elicited  from  you  the  other  day  that  you  had  heard  of  these  letters  being  shown 

to  a  politician  ? — Yes.  .  _•  T  ,  , 

49.751.  And  you  mentioned  the  name  of  Lord  Hartmgton.  -first,  1  want  to  ask 
you  had  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  that  matter  yourself  at  all  ?  None 

whatever.  .  ...  .  , 

49.752.  Had  Lord  Hartington  anything  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  by  the  “  Times  ”  of  the  fac-simile  letter  ?— Absolutely  nothing. 

49.753.  Now  you  have  stated  that  the  practice  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  some  of  those 
associated  with  him  was  to  have  the  body  of  the  letters  written  for  them  by  some 
person  and  to  sign  them,  and  the  envelopes  in  a  third  handwriting.  Did  you  know 
that  at  all  when  these  letters  were  first  brought  to  you  ? — No. 
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49  754.  You  stated  to  my  friend  Mr.  Asquith  that  you  have  ascertained  it  to  be 

the  fact.  Do  you  mean  from  the  discovery  of  other  documents  in  this  case ? _ 

Precisely. 

49.755.  Some  of  them  admitted  to  be  genuine? — Precisely. 

49.756.  Now  was  there  with  regard  to  any  of  these  batches  of  letters  (you  have 
mentioned  the  first,  but  I  speak  of  the  second  or  third)  any  promise  by  you  or  under¬ 
taking  to  pay  until  you  had  had  them  examined  and  satisfied  yourself  as  to  their 
genuineness? — None. 

49.757.  There  is  only  one  other  matter  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  in  chief.  It  does 

not  refer  to  anything  you  have  said  in  cross-examination.  Did  a  man  giving1  the 
name  of  O  Brien  or  a  man  call  upon  you  who  you  know  ? _ He  did 

49.758.  What  name  did  he  give  ?— O’Brien.  He  sent  up  his  card,  but  I  refused  to 
see  him. 

49.759.  He  called  upon  you  about  when  ?— Since  the  institution  of  these  nro- 

ceedings.  1 

49.760.  Since  the  Commission,  but  can  you  fix  any  further  date  than  that  ?  Was  it 
before  Christmas  ? — I  think  so  ;  yes. 

P°\nt  1S  to  ask  Jou  You  referred  him  to  Mr.  Soames,  I 

think  ? — I  did  ;  I  sent  the  card  to  Mr.  Soames. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  call  Mr.  Inglis. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  my  learned  friend  has  intimated  whom  he  is  going  to 
call  next.  I  respectfully  ask  your  Lordship  whether  it  would  not  be  the  convenient 
course  m  this  case  to  follow  the  history  of  these  letters  without  going  to  the  exnert 
evidence  first.  Let  us  have  the  story  of  Mr.  Houston,  and  let  us  have  the  story  of 
Mr.  Pigott,  because  I  am  obliged  to  tell  your  Lordship  at  once,  after  consulting  my 
friend  Mr.  Asquith,  that  I  cannot  properly  cross-examine  these  experts,  and  will  not 
cross-examine  these  experts,  until  the  story  of  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Pigott  has  been 
rfa™  ;  and  I  should  think  your  Lordship  would  say  it  was  the  natural  order,  as  we 
f1 m  feoames  and  Mr-  Macdonald  produced,  that  we  should  have  the  storv 
told  by  Mr.  Houston  and  by  Mr.  Pigott.  Your  Lordship  may  judge  my  reasons  without 

my  mentioning  them  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  Mr.  Pigott  should  be  examined 
and  examined  speedily. 

{The  Attortey- General.)  My  Lord,  I  humbly  point  out  to  your  Lordship  that  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  no  right  to  say  that  he  will  not  cross-examine 
any  witness  until  jour  Lordships  have  so  ruled,  or  that  some  step  has  been  taken  by 
those  who  represent  the  particular  part  of  the  evidence  that  is  now  being  laid  before 
you.  But,  my  Lord,  will  your  Lordships  just  understand  the  position  ?  The  position 

at  l-ViQlen\  timei1S  tLiSI  Y6  a™.  Prodding  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  course  tv  Inch  has  been  adopted  by  the  “  Times  ”  from  the  beginning.  There 

were  first  Mr.  Soames  and  Mr.  Macdonald  who  had  possession  of  these  letters.  I  now 
propose  to  call  before  your  Lordship  the  expert  who  was  consulted  by  Mr  Soames 
who  communicated  with  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  who  had  certain  information  before  him.’ 

It  is,  I  am  going  to  submit  to  your  Lordship,  of  the  first  importance  that  if  it  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  with  reference  to  the  actual  mode  of  concoction  of  these  letters,  upon  the 
face  of  them,  there  is  what  1  may  call  evidence  of  their  not  being  genuine  that  that  is 
a  matter  beyond  all  which  my  friend  should  bo  forced  to  disclose,  and  should  not  sav  I 
can  keep  that  back  till  after  I  have  heard  what  is  the  particular  way  in  which  these 
letters  have  been  obtained  ;  but  we  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  having,  at  any  rate 
the  right  to  present  our  case  with  reference  to  the  letters  in  the  way  which  occurs  to 
us  as  being  the  proper  way,  the  proper  course  is,  having  proved  how  the  “  Times  ”  got 
possess.on  of  them,  and  having  proved  before  your  Lordship  what  information  the 
limes  then  had,  to  get  and  compare  by  the  evidence  of  the  expert  the  materials 
which  were  in  existence  before  this  case  was  launched.  And  I  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ship  we  are  not  only  within  our  right,  but  my  learned  friend  must  justify  this  claim  on 
some  claim  of  right.  We  have  the  right  of  submitting  to  your  Lordship  the  order  of 
the  evidence.  1  protest  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  no  right  to 
say  to  us,  ‘  Y  ou  shall  call  this  witness  first,  or  that  witness.” 

{The  F resident.)  No,  he  asks  the  Court  to  request  it.  It  does  not  matter  what  tho 
exact  phraseology  was. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Upon  that,  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  it  is,  at  any  rate,  most 
important  that  your  Lordship  should  know  before  any  witnesses  can  be  called  who 
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were  supposed  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  actual  hands  from  which  the  letters 
came,  what  is  the  internal  evidence,  the  evidence  on  the  letters  themselves,  as  to  their 
being  genuine. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  meant  to  convey  to  your  Lordships,  and  I  thought  I 
had,  that  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  not  to  force  me  to  cross-examine  these  expert 
witnesses,  and  I  felt  no  doubt  that  your  Lordships  would  accede  to  that  view  when  I 
state,  as  I  do  state,  that  in  my  judgment  and  in  that  of  my  learned  friend  the  interests 
of  justice  require  that  1  should  not  cross-examine  till  after  we  have  heard  the  account 
of  these  letters,  and  when  my  learned  friend  calls  upon  me  to  give  some  reason  in 
justification  of  the  suggestion  I  make,  the  justification  is  on  the  face  of  the  story  as  it 
has  been  told,  namely,  that  the  first  person  who  came  upon  the  scene  after  Mr.  Soames 
and  Mr.  Macdonald  in  relation  to  these  letters  was  Mr.  Houston,  and  after  him  Mr. 
Pigott,  from  whom  it  is  alleged  he  obtained  them. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  we  shall  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  as  to  what  order  he  calls  his  witnesses  in.  My  friends  with 
me  think  this  is  the  right  order. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  shall  defer  to  any  suggestion  the  Court  makes  on  that  head. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  We  shall  do  so  too,  but  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  we  have 
the  right  of  choosing  the  order  in  which  the  witnesses  are  to  be  brought  before  the 
Court,  and  I  further  point  out  to  your  Lordship  that  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  the 
cross-examination  should  not  be  postponed,  because,  of  course,  they  must  know  one 
way  or  the  other  what  their  case  with  regard  to  these  letters  is. 

( The  President.)  I  think  that  if  this  matter  is  regarded  strictly  the  Attorney-General 
is  within  his  right  in  saying  “  I  propose  to  conduct  my  case  in  my  own  way,  and  call 
“  the  witnesses  in  the  manner  which  I  think  most  advantageous  to  my  case,”  and 
therefore  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  dictate  what  course  he  should  pursue.  But 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  natural  course  of  the  inquiry,  as  it  has  now  developed,  is 
that  the  source  from  which  these  letters  were  obtained  should  be  given  in  evidence. 
With  regard  to  the  cross-examination  of  the  experts,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  what  we 
should  do  when  the  examination  in  chief  has  taken  place,  whether  we  should  allow  it 
to  be  postponed  or  not.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  our  judgment  the  natural  and 
proper  course,  as  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  upon  the  matter — I  put  in  that  reser¬ 
vation  because  it  is  of  course  possible  there  may  be  some  circumstances  which  when 
stated  might  affect  our  judgment— that  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  natural  and  proper 
course  would  be  to  continue  the  inquiry  as  to  the  source  from  which  these  letters  were 
obtained. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Any  observations  falling  from  your  Lordship  has  the 
greatest  weight,  but  you  have  heard  from  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Soames  that 
we  have,  and  must  have,  as  your  Lordship  has  pointed  out,  more  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  our  case^than  the  Court  can  gather ;  and  while  we  should  pay  the  greatest 
respect  to  any  intimation  of  that  character  from  your  Lordships,  we  think,  haying 
regard  to  what  may  afterwards  be  proved  in  evidence  in  this  case,  we  think  it  right 
that  the  course  which  we  originally  suggested  should  be  adopted,  and  that  in  the 
interests  of  justice  that  course  should  be  pursued.  And  if  you  Lordships  find  there  is 
any  ground  for  Sir  Charles  Russell  applying  to  postpone  the  cross-examination,  then 
that  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  We  do  not  by  any  means  decline  to  accede  to 
your  Lordship’s  suggestion,  but  your  Lordship  knows  the  responsibility  is  ours,  and 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  pursue  the  course  we  have  indicated  to  your  Lordships  and 
call  the  expert. 

(The  President.)  Very  well,  I  regret  the  resolution  you  have  arrived  at. 


Mr.  George  Smith  Inglis  sworn. 

(The  President.)  This  gives  rise  to  another  question,  Mr.  Attorney ;  have  you  all  the 
photographs  we  asked  for  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  afraid  we  have  not.  - 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  have  got  none. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  not  a  question  of  your  having  none,  you  have  several. 
(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  all  these  new  things  that  were  put  in,  we 
have  none. 
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(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  got  all  of  them  because  they  could 
not  be  in  time  ;  but,  of  course,  this  gentleman  had  prepared  the  facsimiles  to  a  large 
extent  before,  and  could  have  been  prepared  to  prove  it  long  before  ;  and,  after  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Court,  as  many  as  were  materia]  were  directed  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  it  in  the  time,  still  there  are  a  verv 
considerable  number  photographed.  J 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  have  not  been  furnished  with  any. 

.[^he  Attorney- General.)  Would  your  Lordship  allow  me  five  minutes  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Soames.  1  he. real  object  is,  I  desire  particularly  to  know  whether  the 
witnesses  actually  can  be  in  attendance. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Mr.  Houston  was  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  not  referring  to  Mr.  Houston.  I  should  not  have  the 
s  lghtest  Hesitation  in  putting  Mr.  Houston  in  the  box,  but  in  this  particular  matter 
I  consider,  rightly  or  wrongly,  before  either  of  these  gentlemen  should  be  called  the 
other  evidence  should  be  given.  I  have  communicated  with  my  friends,  and  we  should 
desire  to  consider  whether  it  was  possible  to  go  into  that  part  of  the  case.  If  your 

ordships  will  allow  me  to  send  for  Mr.  Soames  ;  if  your  Lordship  does  not  think  that 
is  an  unreasonable  application - 

{  The  I  resident.)  I  am  so  anxious  that  we  should  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  that  I 
would  gladly  give  you  some  time  to  communicate. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  Soames’  attendance  is  not  required  at  the  present 
moment,  and  there  was  some  particular  documents  I  wished  to  have  ready,  and  he  has 
gone  to  get  them  ready  for  me.  If  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  send  for  him  I 

d-j  1  be  m  a  better  position  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Court. 

(1  he  r resident.)  Uo  you  wish  us  to  adjourn  then  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes. 


(The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


it  here  to  make  it  clear. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Macdonald  re-called. 


(hhe  !  resident.)  I  never  thought  otherwise. 
(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  never  suggested  it. 
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( The  President.)  I  only  thought  that  interposition  of  what  might  be  called  scientific 
evidence  would  not  arise,  and  it  would  be  better  to  go  on  with  the  story. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly.  I  only  wish  to  add  one  more  word  with  reference 
to  what  my  friends  have  suggested.  Mr.  Houston  may  take  the  rest  of  the  day,  but 
if  the  cross-examination  is  finished,  and  we  cannot  get  Mr.  Pigott  back,  perhaps  your 
Lordship  will  allow  us  to  adjourn  at  half-past  three  or  so. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

Mr.  Edward  Corfield  Houston  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

^  49,766.  "What  are  you  ? — I  am  a  journalist. 

49.767.  Now  we  have  heard  in  the  course  of  questions  put  by  my  learned  friends  on 
the  other  side  some  questions  as  to  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  as  being  a 
certain  despised  body  ;  are  you  connected  with  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — 
I  am  the  secretary. 

49.768.  now  long  have  you  been  the  secretary  ? — Since  its  formation. 

49.769.  When  was  that  ? — About  the  month  of  May  1885. 

49.770.  That  is  secretary  to  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  formed  since  May 
1885  ? — About  the  month  of  May  1885. 

49.771.  Say  at  once  what  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  is  ? — Well  it  is  a  sort 
of  anti-Land  League  ;  that,  I  think,  is  the  best  way  to  sum  it  up. 

49.772.  A  society  which  you  describe  as  an  anti-Land  League  Society  ? — Yes. 

49.773.  Are  you  willing  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Union  or  any  part  which  you  played  in  it  ? — Quite  willing. 

49.774.  Had  your  knowledge  of  these  matters  ivhich  are  published  in  “  Parneliism 
and  Crime  ”  commenced  with  your  connexion  with  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union 
or  before  ? — Oh,  no,  before  ;  some  years  before. 

49.775.  Did  you  attend  the  murder  trials  in  Ireland  in  1882  and  1883  ?— I  did. 

49.776.  Were  you  present  during  the  whole  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  trial  ? — I 
was. 

49.777.  What  were  you  engaged  in  at  that  time,  what  journalist  work  ? — I  wrote 
the  description,  the  account  that  appeared  of  the  trial  in  that  paper,  in  the  “  Times,” 
the  description  of  the  trial  for  the  murders. 

49.778.  You  were  not  on  the  staff  of  the  “  Times”  ? — No,  I  was  not;  I  did  special 
work  at  that  time. 

49.779.  In  what  you  have  had  to  do,  with  the  publication  of  either  “  Parneliism  and 
Crime  ”  or  the  facsimile  letter,  were  you  in  any  way  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Irish 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — I  was  not. 

49.780.  In  the  year  1885  did  you  have  a  communication  from  Mr.  Pigott  ? — 
I  did. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Do  not  lead. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  not  lead  to  anything  material,  I  assure  you. 

49.781.  When  did  you  first  know  Mr.  Pigott? — 1  think  about  the  month  of  August 
1885,  August  or  September ;  I  will  not  be  certain. 

49.782.  Had  you  known  him  by  name  before  ? — Oh,  yes. 

49.783.  As  what? — As  the  printer  and  proprietor  of  the  “Irishman”  and  a 
nationalist  journalist. 

49.784.  Now  in  that  year,  just  answer  this  question  yes  or  no — that  is  the  year  1885 — 
did  Mr.  Pigott  make  a  communication  to  you  with  reference  to  John  Devoy  ? — 
He  did. 

49.785.  About  what  time  in  1885  in  case  it  should  be  material  ? — I  should  think 
about  the  time  I  mentioned,  August  or  September. 

49.786.  In  consequence  of  that  did  you  make  inquiries  with  reference  to  both  the 
American  and  the  Irish  organisations  ? — I  did. 

49.787.  In  the  month  of  December  1885 - 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  asked  you  not  to  lead  as  to  any  date. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  In  the  month  of  December  1885  did  you  have  a  further 
communication  from  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  did. 

49.788.  You  must  not  tell  me  at  present  what  passed  between  you  and  him,  but  did 
you  give  certain  instructions  for  Mr.  Pigott  to  do  something  for  you  ? — I  did. 
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49,789.  What  were  they  ?— They  were  to  endeavour  to  substantiate  the  statement  he 
nad  made  to  me  as  to  tne  connexion  between  the  Pamellites  and  crime. 

49,79°.  You  are  willing  to  answer  any  further  questions  as  to  anything  else  that 
passed  ? — Quite  willing.  ° 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  It  must  be  understood  that  we  do  not  object  to  any  communications 
he  alleges  to  have  taken  place. 

49,791,  (The  Attorney-General.)  If  Sir  Charles  Russell  says  that  I  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  putting  it  in  chief.  Tell  us  what  it  was.  I  must  go  back  ;  what  was  the 
statement  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Pigott  with  reference  to  John  JDevoy  in,  I  think  vou 
said,  August  or  September  18^5  ?  The  communication  took  the  shape  of  material  for  a 
pamphlet  which  I  subsequently  published. 

™hat  WaS  *he  name  of  that  Pamphlet  ?-“  Parnellism  unmasked.” 
first  meeting  him ^  ? was  Polished  about  a  month  subsequent  to  my 

^>794.  Do  you  mean  published  in  the  year  1885  ?— Published  in  the  year  1885. 

49.795.  Of  course  that  pamphlet  can  be  produced  ? — I  have  got  it  here. 

49.796.  I  want  it  identified  please,  identify  the  pamphlet  (the  document  was  produced ). 
This  was  published  m  Dublin,  “  Parnellism  unmasked,  and  its  finances  exposed  by  an 

Irish  Nationalist.  It  is  at  page  3  you  will  find  a  reference  to  John  Devoy. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  wish  to  mark  that  with  reference  to  certain  statements 
published  m  1885  in  reference  to  that  pamphlet ;  in  reference  to  a  statement  he  made 
about  Devoy.  Does  page  3  refer  to  Devoy — who  organised  the  Invincibles  ? 

(The  President.)  How  is  this  pamphlet  admissible  ? 

\T ne  Attorney -General)  I  am  only  at  the  present  moment - 

( The  President.)  Tou  have  only  called  attention  to  page  3. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Let  it  be  marked,  please. 

(The  President.)  It  should  be  marked,  but  at  present,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 

evidence. 

(The  Attorney  General)  I  will  indicate.  Your  Lordship  will  remember  1  was  asked 
not  to  lead  the :  instance  as  to  date;  he  had  spoken  as  to  a  date,  as  to  a  communication 
Mr.  Pigott  had  made  to  him  with  reference  to  Devoy,  and  I  desire  in  chief,  simply  in 
examination  m  chief,  of  giving  a  corroboration  of  the  date  of  communication  from  the 
publication  made  by  this  gentleman  himself  in  the  year  1885,  that  was  my  sole  obiect 
for  it.  J  J 

49.797.  You  published  that,  you  said,  in  the  autumn  of  1885  ? _ I  did. 

49.798.  Is  it  partly  the  result  of  your  own  information,  and  partly  from  communica¬ 
tions  to  you  by  Mr.  Pigott  ?— The  material  for  the  pamphlet  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Pigott,  and  Mr.  Pigott  alone.  I  should  explain  when  it  was  published  I  sup- 
pressed  it.  1  here  were  certain  portions  of  it  libellous,  and  I  published  an  amended 

49  799.  Is  this  the  original  ?— That  is  the  original  copy;  that  particular  portion  was 
omitted  m  a  subsequent  publication.  1 

I  chd’800’  In  I>eCember  l885’  you  have  already  told  us,  you  saw  Mr.  Pigott  again  ?— 

49,801.  What  passed  between  Mr.  Pigott  and  you  then  ? — I  asked  Mr.  Pigott  at  an 
interview  I  had  with  him,  whether  he  would  endeavour  to  supply  to  me  further 
material  for  pamphlets,  and,  if  possible,  any  documentary  evidence  that  was  obtainable 
to  sustain  the  allegation  and  the  suggestion  made  in  that  pamphlet. 

49  802.  Did  you  say  anything  further  to  him  as  to  what  work  it  was  for? _ I  said  it 

was  for  a  newspaper  publication,  or  publication  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  •  I  pointed 
out  to  him  ;  I  did  not  ask  him  to  play  the  role  of  an  informer,  but  said  it  would  be  for 
a  newspaper  ;  whatever  he  supplied  would  be  for  newspaper  purposes  alone,  and  I  would 
not  supply  his  information  to  the  Government. 

49.803.  Or  to  the  police  ? — Or  to  the  police  ;  I  put  it  in  that  way.  • 

49.804.  Did  you  make  any  arrangement  with  him  as  to  his  exponses  ? _ I  did  •  r 

undertook  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  a  personal  fee  of  one  guinea  a  day  while  he  was  at 
work  on  this  matter,  and  his  hotel  and  travelling  expenses. 

49.805.  Subsequently  to  December  1885,  did  he  make  any  communication  as  to  his 

gomg  any w aero  ?  Tie  told  me  that  he  had  spent  some  little  time  in  making  inquiries 
amongst  some  people  m  Dunlin,  and  informed  me  that  it  would  be  no  use  in  confining 
his  investigations  to  Dublin  alone,  and  thereupon  he  suggested,  if  my  finances  allowecf, 
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that  he  should  be  permitted  to  travel,  and  he  said  he  thought  some  material  might  be 
forthcoming  in  Paris,  where  there  generally  was  a  centre  of  extreme  men. 

49.806.  Answer  this  questions,  yes  or  no,  had  you  received  any  information  in  the 
course  of  your  inquiries  respecting  men  at  Paris  before  Mr.  Pigott  made  communica¬ 
tion  to  you  ? — It  was  a  matter  of  newspaper  publication  that  there  were  such  men 
there. 

49.807.  Where  did  he  go  for  you,  or  did  he  go  anywhere  for  you  ? — He  entered  into 
communication  with  a  man  called  Eugene  Davis. 

49.808.  Answer  the  question — did  he  go  anywhere  for  you  ? — We  went  to  Lausanne. 

49.809.  Did  he  tell  you  whom  he  communicated  with? — A  man  called  Eugene 
Davis. 

49.810.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  communicated  with  Eugene  Davis  ? — I  think 
he  wrote  to  Brussels  first,  but  Davis  had  left  there,  and  had  gone  on  to  Lausanne,  and 
his  letter  had  followed ;  I  know  his  first  communication  was  not  directed  to  Lausanne. 

49.811.  Did  Pigott  tell  you  anything  with  reference  to  communications  made  to  him 

by  Davis  ? — He  told  me - 

'  49,812.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Were  any  of  these  communications  from  Pigott  in  writing  ? 
— To  me? 

49.813.  Yes? — At  this  time  they  were  personal ;  by  word  of  mouth. 

49.814.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  At  any  time  there  was  any  communication  from 
Pigott  in  writing,  you  can  produce  it  or  tell  us  about  it.  Tell  us  what  he  said  to  you 
with  reference  to  any  communication  with  Eugene  Davis  ? — He  said  his  opinion  was 
that  Eugene  Davis  could  help  him,  could  give  him  material  help  in  his  investigations  ; 
and  he  suggested  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  see  Eugene  Davis  and  have  an  interview 
with  him. 

49.815.  About  when;  in  1886  ? — This  was  in  the  month  of  January  1886. 

49.816.  Do  you  remember  his  saying  anything  to  you  either  before  or  after  his 
going  as  to  a  communication  made  by  Davis  to  him  ? — He  informed  me  he  received 
one  or  two  letters  from  him  at  this  time. 

49.817.  Did  he  hand  those  to  you  or  not? — Not  at  this  time.  I  did  not  get  any 
letters  from  him  myself.  My  impression  is  he  showed  me  the  letters,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  handed  them  to  me. 

49.818.  Did  he  go  more  than  once  to  Lausanne? — Am  I  now  to  give  you  an  account 
of  what  happened  or  simply  to  reply  ? 

49.819.  You  are  giving  an  account.  Tell  us  what  happened  between  you  and  Pigott 
at  this  time  with  reference  to  anything  he  handed  you  or  any  information  he  had 
obtained? — The  first  time  he  saw  Davis  he  represented  to  me  that  he  found  bim. 

49.820.  Pigott  did? — Pigott  represented  to  me  that  he  found  Davis  very  bitter 
against  the  Parnellites,  as  he  expressed  it,  but  still  not  willing  to  help  him. 

49.821.  {Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  that  in  writing  from  Lausanne  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

Let  us  have  it. 

49.822.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Have  you  got  the  letter? — I  have  not  got  the 
letter. 

49.823.  Tell  us  what  he  told  you  ;  what  has  become  of  the  letter? — I  destroyed  all 
my  documents  from  time  to  time.  It  was  not  understood  I  was  going  to  appear 
publicly  at  this  time,  and  I  never  kept  documents. 

49.824.  During  this  time  you  were  obtaining  information  for  journalistic  purposes  ? 
—Yes. 

49.825.  And  had  no  idea  of  any  trial  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? — Yes,  and  I  had 
given  a  distinct  undertaking  to  Mr.  Pigott  that  I  would  not  mention  his  name. 

49.826.  What  had  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Pigott  about  not  mentioning  his 
name  ? — I  gave  him  a  distinct  undertaking  that  I  would  not  mention  his  name  nor 
supply  any  clue  as  to  the  person  who  had  assisted  me  in  making  the  investigation. 

49.827.  When  did  you  give  that  undertaking  ? — I  gave  him  that  undertaking  in  the 
month  of  December  1885,  when  I  had  the  first  interview  with  him. 

49.828.  You  mean  the  second  interview  with  him  ? — Yes. 

49.829.  Will  you  now  tell  us  what  he  said  to  you  further  in  reference  to  Eugene 
Davis  in  the  letter  of  which  you  have  partially  given  us  the  contents.  You  stated 
that  he  said  that  he  thought  that  Eugene  Davi3  was  very  hostile  to  Mr.  Parnell  ? — 
I  think  his  phrase  was  that  he  could  tell  sufficient  to  bring  the  case  home  against  a 
number  of  the  Parnellites. 
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49  83°.  Did  Mr.  Pigott  hand  you  at  that  time  or  about  that  time  any  documents 
which  you  still  have  ?-A  document  which  I  am  under  the  impression  I  hSdto 
Mr.  feoames,  which  I  think  Mr.  Soames  should  have  P  a 

Jgf1-  DesnCribe  ifc’  *?  as  t0  identifJ  it? -It  was  the  note  of  a  conversation  he  held 
lo  qqc?6?6  D-1S  the  oc1casion  of  the  second  visit  to  Lausanne. 

4 J, 832.  I  will  fix  the  incident  first.  Did  Mr.  Pigott  hand  to  you  the  notes  of  a  rnn 
versation  he  had  had  with  Eugene  Davis  ?— He  didf  7  *  8  ot  a  con' 

49,833.  About  when?— On  the  occasion  of  the  second  visit  to  Lausanne  which  I 
oo?STm0Uti  February  1886-  I  am  not  quite  certain. 
iqqqs  rhTh0S®  handwri^g  was  it  in  ?— It  was  in  Mr.  Pigott’s. 

by  him  Jerlonall/to  mT4  ^  ‘°  7°U  by  Mr'  Pi«0tt  Pers0Qall7  *-*  h‘™<3ed 

49,836.  About  when  ?— About  February  1886. 

years’837'  Did  remai“  ‘D  7°Ur  P°SSeSsio11’  and  for  bow  Iong?-I  think  for  about  two 

not  goHt.  D0  y°U  kn°W  Wh°  haS  H  n°W  ?_I  think  Mr-  Soames  should  have  i‘-  I  have 

S8o!metS  **  7°U  reC°IleCt  7°U  handed  !t  t0  Mr'  Soa“^?-Yes,  I  handed  it  to 

mell'-H476  WlU  haVe  H  searched  for-  Now,  was  there  reference  in  that  docu- 
(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  we  must  have  the  document. 

49,841.  (  The  Attorney. General.)  You  shall  have  it.  Was  there  a  refers™  In  +w 

4dS4'f  wwnsequenfn  of,thm:  did  y°u,  give  any  instructions  to  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  did 
lettl  6  tb0y?-That  he  should  search,  and,  if  possible,  ^reduce  the 

bihtyl^fobtainmjr j^a™^Pj^conTersation  with  Mr.  Pigott  as  to  the  letter  or  the  possi- 
49,845.  Tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and  Pigott  ? — He  snow^wi  fW  if 

•  !9^48,  y°u  remember  his  making  a  communication  to  you— I  will  ask  von  whpn 

49  at  anyvtlmo  in  reference  to  having  to  go  to  New  York  ?— Yes  he  did 

1q  wum  m  connexion  with  the  letter  at  present  ?— Yes. 

49,8o0.  What  did  he  tell  you  as  to  his  having  to  go  to  New  York  ? _ Hp  tnhl  m  fV 

Le  lettn’  an.d,  otWs'the  de,tails  of  wMch  &  ££ IT,  ! 

49  851dT)id  >}e  glVT-  UP 'vlfchoufc  communication  with  certain  people  in  New  York  ‘ 
49,8.H.  Did  he  mention  the  name  ?— Of  the  person  ?  1  1  10r*' 

thinklfgave  °ann0t  diS‘inCtl7'  1  d°  "ot  th“k  »“  did-  I  d« 

49,853.  You  have  said  “  the  letter  and  certain  others  ”  of  wVn’nV.  ,•  1 

W49  85rar^,Ithedn,di,d  bf  r  7°"  thf?-In  ”be0tn;h:f,  tltiap™,PSrIarS’ 

7,oo4.  W  hat  did  he  tell  you  with  regard  to  the  lettprs  of  whi/Vi,  u 

thlfth  Tf!-11!?  !?t0rme,d  me— 1  had  previously  known  it  from  Davis’  Btatement°U 
that  the  letters  had  been  left  in  a  bag  in  some  room  in  Paris  in  which  TW  Z 

was  arrested,  and  that  the  letters  had  been  either  in  the  possession  of  Fn  t  R  B}rne 
PaTk^  Kel‘7’  a  3Ch0°lmaSter’  W,‘°  ™  suppose^1 

thmk1msuXbcdt0ewdthhecop“syOU'  ^  he  *“  ^  anything  e!se  about  them  t-I 
ao’ef-7*  if.ave  y°u  S°t  those  copies  ? — No. 

1886.  '  (Ur  Russdl)  Do  you  mean  in  April  or  March  1886  ?— March  or  April 

Eleven!*8'  ^  How  many  did  ho  supply  you  with  copies  of?- 

49,859.  Are  they  copies  of  any  letters  which  have  been  produced  ?  TUw 
copies  of  the  11  letters  which  have  been  described  as  being  of  the  first  batch.  7 

o  65696.— Ev.  53.  ■" 
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49.860.  How  many  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  ? — My  recollection  is  five. 

49.861.  Whose  were  the  other  six  ? — Patrick  Egan’s. 

49.862.  Now,  up  to  this  time  had  you  been  relying  entirely  on  your  own  resources, 
or  had  you  got  any  assistance  from  any  friends  ? — Well,  I  had  spent  all  the  money  I 
had  myself ;  and  I  had  borrowed  some,  not  telling  my  friends  particularly  what  I 
wanted  it  for. 

49.863.  You  mean  borrowing  it  as  a  private  loan? — Borrowing  it  as  a  private  loan  ; 
quite  so. 

49.864.  Had  you  enough  money  to  send  Mr.  Pigott  to  New  York  or  not? — I  had 
not. 

49.865.  Did  you  at  some  time  subsequent  to  that — I  will  fix  the  date  directly — see 
Mr.  Buckle? — I  saw  Mr.  Buckle  at  the  end  of  April  1886. 

49.866.  Did  you  make  a  communication  to  Mr.  Buckle  respecting  the  position  of 
affairs  ? — I  did. 

49.867.  You  must  not  tell  us  that  at  present ;  but  did  Mr.  Buckle  at  that  time 
decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — He  did. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  have  no  objection  if  Mr.  Buckle  is  to  be  called  to  his  stating  what 
took  place. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  obligation  to  call  Mr.  Buckle 
the  least  in  the  world. 

49.868.  At  that  time  Mr.  Buckle  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — Yes. 

49.869.  Did  you  succeed  in  getting  money  elsewhere  ? — I  did. 

49.870.  Did  you  send  Pigott  to  America  ? — I  did. 

49.871.  About  when? — He  departed  the  first  week  in  May,  and  returned  the  last 
week. 

49.872.  Of  1886.  Now,  did  Pigott  bring  back  any  letter  with  him? — Yes,  he 
brought  back  a  letter. 

49.873.  Prom  whom  ? — From  a  man  whose  name  was  reported  to  me  to  be  Breslin. 
Of  course  the  letter  was  sealed.  As  the  letter  was  sealed  I  did  not  of  course  see  the 
address  on  it. 

49.874.  Pigott  reported  to  you  he  had  brought  back  a  letter  from  Breslin  ? — Yes. 

49.875.  Do  you  remember  whether  Breslin - - 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  understand  that. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  brought  a  sealed  letter  back  with  him.  Did  he  bring 
anything  beside  a  sealed  packet  back  or  the  letter? — He  brought  back  the  letter 
sealed. 

49.876.  Did  he  tell  you  from  whom  he  had  got  the  sealed  letter? — He  gave  me  the 
name  of  Breslin. 

49.877.  Did  he  tell  you  the  initial  of  Breslin?— J.  G.,  I  think.  Iam  not  quite 
certain. 

49.878.  Pigott  when  he  came  back  the  last  week  in  May  brought  back  a  sealed 
letter  which  he  told  you  was  from  Breslin,  or  he  had  got  from  Breslin  ? — Yes. 

49.879.  Did  he  tell  you  what  it  was  for  or  what  was  the  object  of  his  getting  the 
letter  ?— Of  instructions  to  certain  people  in  Paris  to  give  up  the  letters  on  certain 
conditions. 

49.880.  (The  President.)  Was  it  a  letter  addressed  to  somebody  in  Paris? — Addressed 
to  somebody  in  Paris. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Did  Mr.  Pigott  go  off  to  Paris  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Has  he  said  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  said  already  he  did  not  see  it,  except  it  was  to  some 
person  in  Paris. 

49.881.  Did  Pigott  go  off  to  Parish  ? — He  did. 

49.882.  At  least  he  told  you  so  ? — He  did. 

49.883.  Did  he  bring  you  anything  back? — I  think  he  came  back,  his .  quest  not 
having  been  successful  at  the  time.  He  took  two  or  three  journeys  to  Paris  before  I 
obtained  the  letters. 

49.884.  When  did  you  first  get  any  of  the  alleged  letters  ? — I  got  the  first  batch  of 
letters  in  the  month  of  July  1886. 

49.885.  How  many  ? — 11.  May  I  say  what  year  I  got  them  ? 

49.886.  Yes? — I  got  some  scraps  of  other  letters,  some  House  of  Common  sheets  of 
paper,  and  one  of  them  in  the  handwriting  of  Patrick  Egan,  cn  the  back  of  a  portion 
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of  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  paper  headed  “  Hotel,  Brighton.”  I  also  got  some  old 
accounts,  I  think  they  were  Fenian  accounts.  ^ 

t  YHY  bat  dld  -y0''  1:1 0  Wltb  tbe  otter  documents  you  got  with  the  five  letters  > 

49n88e8  iZr*  t°MrfMaCdmZ  a‘  the  time  1  baudedghim  the  11  letters 

first  ’l  l  letters  ?-QuUe  so  TOm  7°Ur  aMWer  **  ^  y°"  Speak  °f  Was  the 

49,889.  While  these  documents  are  being  sent  for*  did  Mr  Pio-ott  mnkp  nrvtr  eto+ 

S  t7r,  P^otf  0me  W“b  hiS  1?tto™  ^  “8  wlfhaTfiedT  mfh 

lo  80?'  w?  TZ  °TCr  t0  Paris  ?_I  went  over  t0  Paris. 

obtain  the  litters.  W6nt  °Ve1'  ‘°  Pam  “  comPany  witb  Dr.  Maguire,  in  order  to 
t9,8Z  nad,Pr'  Maguire  something  to  do  with  advancing  the  money  you  renuired  « 

iTtLSSe&r  SP6ClfiCally  t0  knd  me  the  ^  pukCTlht 

40  so!'  5°  you  re“embe!'  tow  much  he  lent  you  ?-He  lent  me  a  sum  o£  8501. 
n  i  r  t°U  W1^  Parc^on  meJ  I  want  to  get  this  from  you  in  order  of  date  if  1 

interfered*  thTeh  ’"f0”*  f™?  far away- 1  wil1  take  an  incident  which  will  not 
interfere  with  the  chronological  order,  did  you  in  that  year  see  Mr.  Buckle  I  mean 

h  Junl  Sprmg  mtor™W  ?_I  6aw  Mr'  Buckle  0a  Mr-  P'Sott’s  return  from  America 

taSo^ZT”  that  ?  No ;  I  saw  him  before  he  went  to  America,  and  I 
49,896.  In  June?— Yes. 

told9  Mr7, 'bZmJTI,  arra”fment  of  any  kind  made  with  Mr.  Buckle  then  ?_No  ;  I 
th  s  and  I  think  T  IkJ  k'  p™lnS  my  investigations,  but  I  had  not  my  letters  up  to 
eienV  mo  .  k  1  flF  blm  ,f  he  would  heIP  ™  then,  because  I  had  only  got  suffi- 
40  ™ % -4°  Mnd  Fr\  ?lgoM  to  America  in  the  month  of  April.  7  S 

did  not  '  D‘d  Mr'  Buckle’  according  to  you,  help  you  in  June  or  not  ?— Mr.  Buckle 

m<mth  *of  October!”  ^  y°U  866  Mr'  Bu°kle  aSain?-1  saw  Mr.  Buckle  in  the 

the  k9t°e°rs.That  ™  y°U  had  °btained  fte  letters  ?-That  after  I  had  obtained 

.  w ’°01'  F°W  l°okafc  these’  Plea8e  {huded  to  the  witness).  Are  those  the  documents 
that  came  from  Mr.  Pigott  with  the  batch  of  letters  from  Mr.  Pigott?_Yes,  thosl  are 

4<!  ono  w°°k’  t!‘nm  Hir°ugh.  I  want  to  describe  them  ?— Yes,  those  are  they 
d?’?03;  Hann  tbe“  I,ack  t0  “e,  please.  My  Lord,  the  white  paper  documents  are 
23rd  May  ISSI6068  °*  account5-s°“e  House  «f  Commons  headings'-seven  under  dale 

(The  President.)  What  do  you  mean  by  House  of  Commons  heading? 

triu.  j!t°™ey-Genenh).  -Stamped  paper,  with  the  House  of  Commons  arms  upon  it 
(jhe  President.)  Anything  else  upon  it  ?  Pun 

(J he  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  dates  and  writing. 

{The  President.)  Only  dates? 

(?Sm  G.  Itussell.)  You  had  better  describe  them. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  describe  eaeh  of  tliom  n 

Tuesday,  private,  House  of  Commons,  in  every  case  I  mea^  the  sfme^^rd  £7 

1881  Hf“Pny?7’  ’  H°USe  ?,!  C°mmom  8tamP'  House  of  Commons  librad  16th  April 

of  ZTTA^'si  2nd  18«" 

;Eat;  Then' 

the  white  account  paper  with  figures  on  it,  my  Lord  1  do  not  YllY  .  {.hen 

propose,  for  reason,  to  proceed  in  detail  with  all  the  items  that  are  upon  tlTSoo  T 

77aj?ajun  Tlk  ’k',Ut  y0\Tm  find  that  011  two  s“a»  half.sheets?here  is  a  toLTof 
either  te  Mr  O  C.tTr. ^ryCaraPbal>  -bibition  ;  I  th,nk it  fs 401  cas£ 

of  remittances,  some  of  which  willTifi.'i  w'  id'-'  !'•'  ’.  V  rf’mttei^’  'I'hon  a  number 

December  14th,  cheque  to  J  M  900/  '  1  '  °  °  exammed,  and  under  date, 

1221.  4s.  lOd.  written  underneath’iW^ X  il  “‘ft  Cancelled ”  and 

eu  unuemeatn  it,  J.  M.,  20/.,  16th  December,  17th  ditto,  180/  and 
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that  is  added  up  to  a  total  406Z.  16s.  4 d.  These  are  the  two  documents  from  which  I 
Ii3/VG  been  re&dm^ 

(The  President.)  What  do  these  purport  to  be,  or  what  do  they  represent  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  They  purport  to  be  leaves  out  of  a  long  account  book. 

(The  President.)  Without  more  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  a  good  deal  more. 

(The  President.)  Without  more.  .  ,  , 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Except  the  entries  themselves.  The  entries  show  that  they 
are  carried  to  certain  accounts.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  afterwards  to  e  mv^s  1 
gated,  but,  of  course,  I  cannot  deal  with  it  in  this  part  of  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
Let  them  all  be  put  in  to  form  one  exhibit. 

49.904.  How  in  October  you  saw  Mr.  Buckle  again  I  did. 

49.905.  Did  you  show  him  anything  ? — I  showed  him  all  the  letters. 

49.906.  What  letters  ? — The  11  letters. 

49.907.  Did  you  make  any  arrangements  with  him  or  not?— 1  took  them  away 
with  me  because  he  was  not  quite  certain  as  to  his  attitude  on  the  subject. 

49.908.  Did  he  refer  you  to  anybody?— No,  he  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him 

again. 

49.909.  You  did  so  ? — I  did  so.  ,.  . 

49.910.  Whom  did  he  refer  you  to  ?— He  then  asked  me  if  I  had  any  objection  to 

see  Mr.  Macdonald  and  speak  to  him  as  frankly  as  I  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Buckle,  and  1 
said,  no. 

[The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  a  gentleman  has  attended  from  Ire]and  *°  Put  ** 
two  leases  with  the  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  years  1883  and  18  .  i  y 

Lordship  allow  them  to  be  put  in  as  exhibits  by  Mr.  feoames. 

[ The  leases  were  put  in  and  marked. ] 

49.911.  Mr.  Houston,  when  the  Court  adjourned  I  had  asked  you  questions  taking 

vou  down  to  your  seeing  Mr.  Macdonald  ?  Yes.  ,  „ 

'  49,912.  Will  you  just  tell  me  this.  In  addition  to  the  money  you  borrowed  from 
Dr.  Maguire,  had  you  borrowed  any  more  money  ?— Oh,  yes,  I  had  borrowed  some. 

49.913.  About  how  much?—  I  think  about  700Z.  -r.  ™wor1 

49.914.  That  would  make  it  you  borrowed  about  1,500 1.  altogether.  Bonove 

49.915.  How  much  were  you  out  of  pocket  at  the  time  you  saw  Mr.  Macdonald,  whe 
you  first  said  anything  to  Mr.  Macdonald  about  the  11  letters,  the  first  batch  . 

1  780 1 

’  49,916.  Did  that  include  anything  for  your  own  remuneration  ?— It  did  not. 

49,917.  Now,  when  you  saw  Mr.  Macdonald  will  you  kindly  tell  us  briefly  the 
substance  of  what  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Macdonald  ?— I  informed  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald  that  I  had  procured  the  letters  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  cover  0 
several  months;  that  I  was  anxious  that  the  “Times  should  make  use  of  them, 
that  I  was  quite  prepared  to  leave  them  with  him  to  be  tested  in  every  possi  y  ’ 

that  if  the  “  Times  ”  used  them  I  should  expect  them  to  recoup  me  the  amount  1  was 

UU49°9iakWhat  did  Mr.  Macdonald  say? -Mr.  Macdonald  at  first  said,  if  the 
“  Times  ”  used  them  the  “  Times”  would  like  to  pay  for  them  m  the  way  they  would 
an  ordinary  contribution,  and  would  wish  to  give  me  something  to  pay Hoi ‘my  ser¬ 
vices  He  said  the  “Times”  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  things  without  paying 
for  them.  I  said  I  should  rather  not ;  1  had  simply  got  these  letters  and  I  considered 
it  was  a  duty  to  bring  the  truth  to  light,  and  in  these  circumstances  I  would  not  take 

an49m919eyAnd  you  did  receive  no  payment  ?-I  have  received  no  payment  ^  „ 

49  920.  Now,  I  want  to  put  this  to  you.  At  the  time  when  you  offered  the  Times 
that  they  should  have  these  letters  and  investigate  as  to  their  authenticity  was  any 
bargain  or  arrangement  of  any  sort  or  kind  made  that  the  Times  should  pay  you 

“  49  9217' Not,  di^yrasay  anything  to  Mr.  Macdonald  about  secrecy  or  not  disclosing 
the  names  of  other  people  1-Yes,  I  said  I  came  to  Mr.  Macdonald  as  a  journalist  and 
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in  the  course  of  journalistic  business,  and  I  said  of  course  he  understood  that  it  was  a 
recognised  rule  of  journalism  that  the  names  of  contributors  were  not  to  be  disclosed 
and  i  said  it  ne  made  public  use  of  these  documents  he  should  take  them  in  the’ 
ordinary  course,  the  same  way  as  a  leading  article  appearing  in  the  paper,  and  the 
paper  alone  should  be  responsible  for  their  production. 

49.922.  Did  you  mention  any  name  to  him  or  did  he  ask  you  for  any  name  after  you 
had  made  that  statement  to  him  ?— No,  he  said  he  understood  that  any  arrangement 
that  would  be  come  to  between  us  would  be  on  that  basis. 

49.923.  b,ow  will  you  give  me  that  last  letter  put  in  this  morning,  the  one  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  Mr  Parnell,  which  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Macdonald.  Just  look  at  that 
document,  please,  Mr.  Houston,  and  tell  me  when  you  first  got  that  ? — I  got  this  some 
months  after  I  had  first  proposed  it  should  be  done. 

49.924.  Keep  it  before  you  for  a  moment.  AVhen  you  say  some  months  after  you 
first  proposed  do  you  mean  after  the  arrangement  you  have  just  spoken  to  in  November 
or  when  you  handed  the  letters  to  Mr.  Macdonald  ?-It  is  rather  difficult  to  fix  a  da*e 
but  1  should  think  it  would  be  June  1887  I  got  this. 

49.925  What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  Was  that  letter,  as  far  as  you  know,  in  any 
way  used  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  authenticity  of  the  first  batch  of  letters  ?— Oh 

no;  the  ‘  limes  had  published  the  fac-simile  letter  before  they  had  this  in  their 
possession.  J 

(Fhe  Attorney-General.)  Now,  my  Lord,  that  (it  is  rather  important  to  follow  it)  is 
the  exhibit  of  this  morning  which  Mr.  Asquith  called  for,  the  letter  of  Mr  Parnell  or 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Parnell,  to  Mr.  Pigott. 

49.926  Now,  had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  specimens  of  hand- 

Tf  n0W  kn0W  were  used  in  order  t0  Prove  or  t0  ascertain  whether  the 
first  batch  of  letters  was  genuine  ? — None  whatever.  I  rather  held  out  myself  from 

any  discussion  or  test  of  the  signatures,  because  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  that  1  should 
not  interfere  with  the  “  Times  ”  in  testing  them. 

ao’ooo*  T^0U  kad  notkin&  to  do  with  that  point  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

49.928.  Did  you  know  whom  Mr.  Macdonald  consulted  ? — I  did  not. 

49.929.  Did  you  know  what  letters  were  obtained  in  order  to  test  whether  the  hand- 

W»W^^nUiri!i?^  WaS  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  whole  process  of  testing. 

42,930  VV  hat  was  the  first  you  knew  as  to  whether  the  “  Times  ”  had  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  result  of  the  investigation  ? — A  communication  made  to  me  by  Mr 

Macdonald.  I  think  it  was  on  the  Saturday  before  the  fac-simile  letter  appeared  I 
gather  it  appeared  on  a  Monday.  1  ^ 

49  931.  It  appeared  on  Monday,  I  believe,  the  18th  April.  I  think  it  was  a 

Saturday  A  COmmunication  uPon  the  Saturday  ?— A  communication  upon  the 

distinctly.  From  the  time  that  the  letters  had 
been  left  with  Mr.  Macdonald  in  the  end  of  1886,  up  till  the  communication  of  that 
>  a  urday  in  April,  had  there  been  any  bargain  or  arrangement  between  you  and  Mr 

Macdonald  that  you  should  be  paid,  or  that  the  “  Times  ”  should  take  the  letters  ?— 
i\one  whatever. 

,Ha(?  y°U  received  a  Payment  of  a  farthing  ?— Not  a  farthing. 

49,934.  Or  had  you  been  promised  to  receive  a  payment  of  a  farthing  until  after  the 

P  io?fj0nr°  the  6tter  WaS  not  Promised  a  ^rthing  till  that  letter  appeared. 

49,235.  I  mean  you  had  not  any  money  towards  your  oxpenses  ? — No  ;  the  “  Time ;  ” 

JJr  Wltk  nol)0,.1y  but  myself,  and  of  course  there  was  nobody  else  to  communicate 
witn  on  the  subject. 

49  936.  The  fac-simile  letter  appeared,  a>  we  know,  on  the  18th  April;  you  subse¬ 
quently  received  payments  through  Mr.  Soames  ? — I  did.  J 

49,937.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  this  first  batch  of  letters  ?— I  received  tl 
think  it  was  in  four  payments)  1,780/. 

I  <bd^38  ^0U  reiJay  Wltk  tkat  tbe  people  who  had  lent  you  the  money? _ 

49,939.  Now,  Mr.  Houston,  you  told  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  received  that 
letter  of  Mr.  J  arnell  to  Mr.  Pigott  (it  is  called  “  Macdonald  1  ”)  some  time  after  the 
fac-similo  letter  was  published.  How  did  you  come  to  get  that  lotter  ? — Mr  Macdonald 
asked  me  if  >t  was  not  possible  to  obtain  some  indications  as  to  who  badwrtten  t  ' 
body  of  the  letter,  and  1  appealed  to  Mr.  Pigott.  I  think  it  was  about  a  month  after! 
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wards.  He  said,  in  going  over  his  documents,  he  found  this,  which  he  did  not  believe 
at  the  time  he  had  in  his  possession.  I  then  handed  it  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  said, 
“  By  reason  of  my  handing  you  this  letter,  of  course  I  must  give  you  the  name  of  the 
“  person  who  supplied  me  with  the  documents,  but  I  give  you  this  letter  on  condition 
“  that  you  won’t  divulge  the  name  or  show  the  letter  to  anybody  else  without  my 
“  permission.” 

49,940.  Now,  Mr.  Macdonald  thought  this  morning  that  he  had  that  letter  as  early 
as  March  1887.  Is  that  a  mistake  or  is  it  correct,  or  not  ? — It  is  a  mistake.  He  had 
not  got  it  before  the  fac-simile  letter  appeared. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  date  does  he  fix  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  He  has  already  said  about  June  1887.  I  think  I  recollect 
right.  That  is  my  recollection  of  his  answer  a  few  moments  ago. 

°49,941.  Now,  did  you  know  at  the  time  the  letters  were  first  handed  to  you  in  whose 
handwriting  the  body  was  ? — I  did  not. 

49.942.  Did  you  personally  know  Mr.  Campbell’s  handwriting  or  not? — I  believe  I 
had  seen  it. 

49.943.  Often,  or  only  occasionally  ?— Not  frequently. 

>49,944.  Now,  how  did  you  come  to  get,  or  did  you  get  subsequently,  some  other 
letters  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

49.945.  In  two  batches — a  second  and  third  batch,  or  only  a  second  batch? — A 
second  and  third  batch. 

49.946.  What  composed  the  second  batch  ? — I  should  have  to  have  the  letters  before 
me  to  tell  you. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  You  will  want  the  O’Shea  and  the  Denaney  letters.  You  had 
better  pick  out  the  first  batch  (the  documents  were  handed  to  the  witness).  That  will  be 
the  five  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  six  of  Egan.  I  shall  also  want  the  Davitt  letter,  please, 
and  the  O’Kelly,  and  the  Bakery  letter. 

49.947.  (The  Secretary.)  That  is  among  those  handed  to  the  witness? — I  identify  six 
of  Egan’s  with  a  letter  which  was  subsequently  received — a  letter  addressed  to  James 
Carey. 

49.948.  You  had  better  keep  the  letters  you  subsequently  received  separate  ? — I 
cannot  very  well. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  wish  the  first  batch  identified  again? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  he  has  already  done  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  So  I  thought. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  says  he  has  identified  five  of  Parnell  and  six  of  Egan. 

49.949.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Now  take  the  second  batch? — Two  letters  of  Mr. 
Parnell. 

49.950.  Anything  besides  two  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — And  I  think  this  one  of  Mr. 
Egan’s. 

49.951.  That  fortunately  happens  to  be  in  the  same  case  as  the  other.  The  two  of 
Parnell  are  the  two  of  the  16th  of  June  1882  ;  and  the  25th  of  October  1881,  Patrick 
Egan  to  James  Carey.  Now  the  third  batch? — The  third  batch  would  be  the  O’Kelly, 
the  Davitt,  and  the  Egan  letter. 

49.952.  The  5th  of  October  1880.  That  is  right.  That  is  the  Egan,  or  Bakery 
letter  as  we  calf  it,  and  the  O’Kellv  and  the  Davitt  letter.  Now  when  did  you  get  the 
second  batch  ? — I  think  about  February  or  March  1888. 

49.953.  How  did  you  come  to  get  them  ?— I  got  them  through  Mr.  Pigott,  and  learnt 
from  him,  in  the  course  of  inquiries  he  continued  to  make  for  me  with  a  view  of  putting 
the  case  together,  that  these  letters  were  available. 

49.954.  Did  you  learn  from  Mr.  Pigott  where  they  came  from  ? — They  came  through 

the  people  in  Paris. 

49.955.  I  only  ask  you  whether  you  were  told,  and  whether  you  knew  ? — That  was 
the  only  information  I  had. 

49.956.  You  did  not  know  whether  the  same  source,  or  different  sources  ? — Pardon 
me,  I  happened  to  find  a  letter  written  on  February  10th,  1888,  by  Mr.  Pigott,  which  I 
will  hand  to  you.  That  explains  that  second  batch. 

49.957.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  put  in  a  letter  of  the  10th  of  February  1888  from  the  Hotel 
St.  Petersbourg. 

(The  President.)  Pigott  to  the  witness? 
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{The  Attorney-General.)  Pigott  to  the  witness,  yes. 

[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  :] 

“  Hotel  St.  Petersbourgh, 

“  Dpnr  Sir*  ^  ^  ^ue  Caumartin,  Paris, 

j  ,  “  February  10th,  1888. 

„  •  d  reeved  yours  of  yesterday.  Here  are  the  three  letters.  The  price 
„  is  all  right  only  I  shall  have  to  be  content  with  half  the  commission  I  expected 
«  t0  get  ,  I  would  not  mind  so  much  only  I  have  spent  about  six  months  here 
entertaining  patriots  that  I  could  not  avoid  and  did  not  anticipate.  The  two  P 
letters  it  appears  were  addressed  to  J.  O’C. _  ' 

{The  Witness.)  I  read  that  John  (TConnor. 

C-°bert’  but  BSt  7°U  Wil1  PerhaPs  notice  the  names  have  been  erased 
As  to  their  being  genuine  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  E.  letter _ 

(The  Witness.)  That  is  the  Egan  letter. 

as  I  told  you  was  got  from  Mrs.  M - 

(The  Witness.)  That  is  Mullett. 

“  P*  1  n°w  learn  Y,itho“t  her  knowledge,  that  is  it  was  amongst  some  of  her 

“  t„S^iSdPaPfnS  that  8he  con8ldored  "’ere  of  no  consequence,  which  she  gave 
to  a  friend  of  his  soon  after  he  was  sentenced.  The  letter  it  is  said  amt, 
escaped  her  notice  or  else  she  would  have  destroyed  it,  ’  ’  q  1 

“  i  I-liaIe  n0t  n6e?  ?ble  t1ol?arn  anything  about  the  other  P.  letter:  I  will  have 
to  write  to  my  Cork  friend  about  it  when  I  get  back. 

(<  ,  Tlie  parties  understand  that  these  letters  are  to  remain  with  you  for  three 

“  lar’n!!df  ber  1 Canr  decide  fina11^  about  their  purchase,  so  that  I  suppose  I 
may  count  on  hearing  from  you  on  Wednesday  next.  P 

Faithfully  yours.” 

49.958.  Were  there  enclosed  in  that  letter  from  Pigott  which  von  +  • 

those  copy  letters  ( handing  them)  ?— There  were.  °  7  h  3  st  put  m 

49.959.  Those  are  to  go  with  the  letter,  my  Lord.  They  are  onlv  conies  of  the 
belfeve  theyDa°rey°U  k"°W  Wb®ther  th°S6  C°P'6S  ar®  ‘n  P^’^ndwriting  or  not»-I 

wiA’some  thatlett,f  °f  Mr-  Pig°,tt's  ?-T  th“k  I  found  it  last  night 

anything  I  could  1  Went  throuSh  ad  my  papers  last  night  with  a  view  of  finding 

49,961  Had  you  forgotten  its  existence  until  you  found  it?— I  had 
to-day.  Mtmney  General)  Tha‘.  my  Lord,  refers  to  the  Pigott  letter  he  has  produced 

49,962.  Now,  Mr.  Houston,  what  did  vou  do  when  vou  ant  tbnem  ^  . 

and  I?  °fc’ letters’  ratker?-I  took  them  down ‘to  Mr.  Macdon^imm^^’ 
and  I  handed  them  over  to  him  and  acquainted  him  with  the  contend  of  tiJ I  / { 

tbree  da^8’  ?r  something  about  that.  61 

V  vh  ^  *  arrangement  did  you  make  with  him,  or  did  you  make  nnv  ammr, 

ment  w.th him  1-1  arranged  with  him  that  if  afte^  the  test  had  been  annS  Zv 

lo  (m1S1'tered  genmne’ that  he  8h0llld  giTO  ™  the  money  which  was  asked  Y 

49.964.  How  much  was  that  ?-A  sum  of  550 l.  S  3k0<b 

49’96g-  iff  &  Russell.)  For  tho  second  batch?— For  the  second  batch. 

Oh^  no^  t  °  ^  whether9 the^wei^g^uine  or°not?— 

1  49  96818  Th1?e  fhfv  exporises1in  connexion  with  this  trip  to  Paris  to  obtain  them. 

batch.  It  is  fixed  by  ^a^letter8?— February  or^Marcli  l^/'^That'^tt1^  ^  8eC°nd 
in  February,  or  it  would  be  about  that  time.7  ’  lhat  letter  WaS  Wntten 
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49.969.  When  did  you  obtain  the  third  batch  ? — My  recollection  is  that  it  was  in  the 
month  of  July  of  the  same  year,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain.  1  have  got  no  record  that 
would  guide  me. 

49.970.  Erom  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Pigott. 

49.971.  Hid  he  tell  you  where  they  came  from  ? — I  think  he  wrote  me  from  Paris  in 
connexion  with  them. 

49.972.  Have  you  got  his  letter  or  not? — No,  I  have  not. 

49.973.  Are  those  three  the  three  letters?  Did  he  give  them  to  you  afterwards,  or 
send  them  to  you,  or  how,  or  what  ? — Yes,  these  are  the  three.  My  recollection  is 
that  I  heard  about  this  Bakery  letter,  as  it  has  been  described,  some  months  previously, 
and  that  I  had  been  looking  for  it  for  some  time.  I  know  I  heard  about  it  before  I 
got  it  some  two  or  three  months. 

49.974.  From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Pigott. 

49.975.  How  long  before,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  ? — I  should  think  it  was  two 
or  three  months. 

49.976.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  the  third  batch,  please  ? — Followed  the  same 
course  ;  took  them  to  Mr.  Macdonald  and  left  them  with  him  to  be  tested,  and 
subsequently  received  from  him  the  amount  demanded. 

49.977.  How  much? — I  think  the  third  amount  was  200/.  The  time  taken  to  decide 
about  that  matter  I  remember  was  longer,  because  there  were  no  documents,  either  in 
Mr.  Davitt’s  handwriting  or  Mr.  O’Kelly’s,  to  allow  of  a  decision  being  come  to.  If 
my  recollection  serves  me  right,  Mr.  Macdonald  said  they  would  take  them,  because 
the  Bakery  letter  was  important,  but  they  did  not  see  how  they  could  test  the  other  two 
letters.  However,  as  the  Bakery  letter  would  not  be  given  unless  the  other  two  were 
taken,  they  had  to  take  the  three. 

49.978.  About  when,  was  it,  you  got  that  third  batch  ? — I  think  about  July  1888. 

49.979.  Did  you  at  any  time  hear  anything  from  Pigott  about  any  of  the  letters 
being  returned  ? — Yes.  After  I  received  the  first  batch  about  three  weeks  he  wrote 
me,  and  stated  that  people  who  had  given  him  the  letters  rather  repented  of  their 
doing  so  and  were  anxious  to  get  them  back,  and  he  was  authorised  to  state  if  I  would 
give  the  letters  back  they  would  return  me  the  money  paid  for  them.  I  refused  to  do 
so.  I  thought  that  was  an  additional  guarantee  of  their  genuineness. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Just  let  me  have  the  date  of  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  said  about  three  weeks  after  he  got  the  first  batch. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  After  he  got  the  first  batch? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  he  said  so. 

49.980.  What  sums  did  you  pay  specifically  for  the  letters  as  distinguished  from 
general  expenses  you  had  been  at  in  connexion  with  the  matter  ? — I  paid  500 1.  for  the 
first  batch  ;  550/.  for  the  second  ;  and  200/.  for  the  third.  That  was  the  exact  sums 
paid  for  letters  apart  altogether  from  Mr.  Pigott’s  remuneration. 

49.981.  Of  the  1,780/.,  so  far  as  you  and  the  persons  who  sold  them  to  you  were 
concerned,  500/.  was  the  price  of  the  letters  ? — Quite  so. 

49.982.  And  the  balance  of  the  1,780/,  was  made  up  in  payments  to  Pigott, 
expenses  to  America  and  things  of  that  kind  ? — And  my  own  expenses  travelling 
backwards  and  forwards  to  Dublin  and  London  and  Paris. 

49.983.  You  have  told  us  when  you  handed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Macdonald  in 
May  or  June  1870  you  told  him  in  handing  that  letter  to  him  it  was  not  to  be  used, 
because  it  disclosed  the  name  of  Pigott? — I  did. 

49.984.  When  did  you  first,  if  at  any  time,  release  Mr.  Macdonald  from  any  pledge  as 
to  secrecy  ? — On  the  appointment  of  the  Special  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  charges 
and  allegations. 

49.985.  Just  explain  what  you  did  and  how  it  came  about  ? — I  went  down  to  Mr. 
Macdonald  and  I  said  I  thought  it  was  very  desirable  that  no  barrier  should  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  their  Lordships’  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  that  for  my  part  I  was 
quite  willing  to  come  forward  and  tell  what  I  had  had  to  do  with  it,  and  I  should  use 
my  influence  with  Mr.  Pigott  to  do  likewise. 

49.986.  Did  you  subsequently  ask  Mr.  Pigott  to  go  to  Mr.  Soames  office,, or  did  he 
go  there  with  your  knowledge  ? — I  subsequently  brought  him  to  Mr.  Soames  office. 

49.987.  Do  you  remember  about  when  that  was  ? — I  think  it  was  the  Saturday 
before  the  opening  of  the  Commission  in  October.  The  Commission  was  on  a  Tuesday, 
if  I  remember  right,  and  I  brought  him  down  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  previous. 
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49,988.  Now,  do  you  remember  some  time  last  autumn  after  the  Commission  sat 
Mr.  Pigott  making  a  commumcation  to  you  as  to  interviews  with  some  other  people  ? 

A 9i989:/b°u‘  wbe“  ?-I  could  only  fix  that  date  by  reference  to  the  date  of 

hid  wifh  him  ’  be°aUSe  he  “ade  1116  StatemeDt  as  ^e  result  of  an  interview  I 

reWe  to  H.y0U  "^“h81,  ***  °f  the  state“ent?-I  could  not  tell  you  without 

49,991.  Were  you  aware  at  the  time  it  took  place  of  Mr  w; 

cattons  with  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr  Parnell,  and  Mr. 

1  °/  ^at  TAt  the  lnterview  previous  to  Mr.  Pieott’s  making  the  state 

ment  he  made  a  full  confession  to  me  of  everything  that  had  happened.  °  * 


A 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 


49,992.  Can 


A 


fV  i  *^°U  date  °I  Ika,t  statement,  please?  Refer  to  anythin o-  vnn 

Lntd“riwmado7so°CUraent  ‘°  6X  thS  dat60f  ‘hat?-Yes,if  the  document  is 

f£’,993;., WU1  y°a  kin%  < io  it-  I  called  for  the  document  the  other  day  » 

(Sir  C  RmvU)  Mv  1  ^  7‘r  ?°™mber  [s  tbe  data  of  Mr.  Pigott's  statement. 

49  994  fnend  says  the  date  is  the  7th  November. 

was  in  the  automn  onS84r'  TT  bef0,re  y°U  Saw  Mr'  Pi80tt'  wbiob  said 
4Q  qqf  v!  T  f  ^ ?*  7  ¥d  n°  Personal  acquaintance  with  him  ? — I  had  not 

Ilia*  ™  ?  kDeW  ,wh°  he  was.‘ — Yes,  by  repute.  0t* 

“  Irishman  AwT  n°W  in  additl0n  to  being  the  former  proprietor  of  the 

-I  was  awarl  of  thefelto  °£  ^  ParDeU  and  the  La“d  LaaS-? 

49,997.  Were  you  aware  that  he  had  published  a  book  called  “  The  History  of 
7  T  £*d  Pub>isbed  his  recollections  as  a  journalist  7 

that  ’  I  th7nk  h  S°f;  H,  StOTy  °*  Feniani8m  ”  ?-I  do  not'thmk  iH  was  called 

40  Q(i  p  V  1  Thf  Recollectlons  of  an  Irish  Journalist.,, 

4-4-1  •  •  Ae?aP®  the  title  is  not  very  important.  I  think  your  recollection  of  thp 

Fenian  ism  ?— It  did  t0  b6  “  h'8t°ry  ot  his  own  exPerienoe  in  connexion  with 

of  ti8personal  acquaintance  as  aperaon 

important  °f  bia’  -corroborated,  on  any 

50,002.  You  think  you  would  without  corroboration  ?— Of  course  it  nil 
mp°T  AA  f  l  7°U  I*Usk  (iues^on*  II  it  was  a  simple  statement  of  Mr  Pigott’s  to 
I  did  notAnow^  ^  t0  surrounding  circumstances,  as  I  should  from  anybody 

50,003.  That  * 
people  in  court 
sense. 

any'partv  1°  wt/to  IssV^  Wjth  Z7  ^  e“  P“*.  or  -derate  party,  or 

1885  ?’  1&85  Cons^ered  a  Person  d  credit  ?-Any  extreme  party  in 

o0,005.  Any  party,  I  said,  extreme  or  otherwise? — I  think  in  1885  I  know  nothing 
particularly  pertaining  to  the  year  1885  to  make  it  a  question  of  the  credit  of  anybody 

50mr  T1*"  °ther  yeT  J  d°  not  fuite  Kathertb«  sense  o  your  qualtioT  7 

his r  t  fgT  rAeth0r  I00  kn6W  en°Ug,b  about  P'g°W  -b-  you  first  made 

of  polSns  fn  Ireland  e-WeiritaX  SdZfc  fT0"  A0"*4  K"*  Party 

that  sense.  ‘  rea11^  dia  no?  -g^ve  the  question  consideration  in 

him0’007'  Y°U  did  D°‘  kn°W  en°Ueh  ab0ut  him  --1  did  not  know  enough  about 

him  ?-?'fiSryi0t°to  W*  “  a“W8r-  D!d  h°  fifSt  C°me  ‘°  yOU  OT  you  go  t, 

50,009.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that  ?— Perfectly  certain.. 


is  what  I  thought,  without  corroboration  ?— Of  course 
at  present  I  would  not  believe  without  corroboration  *  ’ 


m 


there  are 
the  same 


o  5569G. — Ev.  53, 
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50,010.  In  1885,  August  and  September,  were  you  in  any  connexion  with  the  Loyal 
and  Patriotic  Union  — I  was  its  secretary. 

50,011.  At  that  time  ? — At  that  time.  ... 

50  012.  And  you  are  quite  certain  that  you  went  to  him  < — I  am  absolutely. 

50,013.'  Where  did  you  go  to  see  him? — I  went  down  to  his  house  in  Kingstown. 
50014  Did  you  make  the  appointment  by  letter,  or  how? — No,  I  do  not  think.  I 
made  the’  appointment  by  letter.  I  think  I  went  down  in  the  evening  when  I  thought 

50  015  Without  any  preliminary  letter? — Without  any  preliminary  letter.  _ 

50*, 016. 'And  without  having  personally  met  him  before  ?— Without  having  per¬ 
sonally  met  him  before,  oattj-j 

50  017  Did  you  receive  any  letter  from  him  at  that  time  .  No,  I  did  not. 

50*. 018!  I  will  iust  ask  you  tliis  general  question.  You  have  told  us  that  he  went  or 
said  he  went  (probably  he  did)  to  America,  Pans  and  to  Lausanne  ?  I  follow  you 
rightly,  I  think  ? _ Yes ;  because  I  received  letters  from  each  of  those  different  points, 

so  he  must  have  been  there.  _  .  .  .  .  , 

50,019.  How  often  did  he  go  to  America? — How  often  was  he  in  America  . 

Yes  ? — He  went  to  America  once. 

How  often  to  Paris  ?— Oh,  a  very  large  number  of  times. 

How  often  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  really. 

How  often  to  Lausanne  ?— Twice,  if  I  recollect  rightly. 

I  understand  you  received  letters  from  him  from  each  of  these  places  ? — 1 


50,020. 
50,021. 
50,022. 
50,023. 
50,024. 
did. 
50,025. 


ov  Will  you  produce  those  letters? — I  cannot.  I  have  not  got  them.  I 
destroyed  my  documents  from  time  to  time.  I  have  already  stated  so  in  my  direct 

50  026  I  have  not  forgotten  what  you  have  said,  Mr.  Houston.  You  know  you 
have  proceed  some  letters  ?— Yes,  and  I  have  explained  the  circumstances  under  which 

I  discovered  them.  .  T  . ,  T  ,  ,  v  , 

50  027  I  did  not  catch  what  the  circumstances  were  ? — I  said  1  went  tnrougn  my 

papers  last  night  with  a  view  to  discovering  anything  which  could  be  produced  in  the 
way  of  documentary  evidence. 

50,028.  I  want  to  press  you  about  this.  Did  you  consider  this  was  a  serious  matter 

in  which  you  were  engaged  ? — Distinctly.  .  . 

50,029.  Did  you  contemplate  the  possibility  of  your  having  to  justify  your  own 
conduct  and  position  in  relation  to  it  ? — In  open  court  ? 

50,030.  Anywhere? — No,  I  do  not.  „ 

50,031.  That  never  occurred  to  you  ?— My  understanding  with  the  “  limes  was, 
that  the  necessity  would  not  arise  ;  that  they  were  to  take  the  responsibility, 

50,032.  That  understanding  you  did  not  arrive  at  till  a  considerably  advanced 
period  ? — Until  I  saw  Mr.  Macdonald. 

50,033.  Until  after  you  saw  the  first  batch  ?— Till  after  I  received  the  first  batch, 


1  50,034.  Up  to  that  time  you  had  your  own  responsibility  to  consider  ?— Quite  so. 

50,035.  Do  you  tell  the  Court  that  you  destroyed  Pigott’s  letters  ? — At  that  period  ? 

50,036.  At  that  period? — No,  I  do  not. 

50,037.  Then  up  to  what  period  did  you  preserve  Pigott’s  letters  ? — I  preserved  a 
large  number  of  Pigott’s  letters  up  to  the  period  when  he  made  the  sworn  affidavit  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  letters  were  genuine.  Mr.  Pigott  swore  the  letters  were 
genuine  in  that  affidavit. 

50,038.  Did  you  to  the  best  of  your  belief  preserve  all  the  letters  you  had  received 
from  Pigott  up  to  that  date  ? — I  did  not. 

50,039.  A  great  many  of  them  ? — Yes,  a  number  of  them. 

50,040.  Did  you  follow  any  principle  of  selection  in  those  you  did  not  preserve  and 
those  which  you  did  preserve  % — No  particular  principle.  If  I  thought  a  letter  was 
important  upon  a  particular  point  I  might  put  it  aside.  If  the  letter  was  not  im¬ 
portant  I  should  simply  put  it  in  the  fire,  as  I  generally  do  with  all  my  letters.  I  do 
not  believe  in  keeping  them. 

50,041.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  kept  the  important  ones? — I  did — letters  that 
bore  upon  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  documents. 
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50,042.  And  would  you  thick  it  had  a  bearing  on  the  genuineness  of  the  documents 
S-feWd  y0U  re°eiTed  fr°m  Kg0tt  When  te  was  SUPP°sed  to  be  in  “f 

I  ffle1 Tth^fbetZnrione3dStat6ment  °Q  °ath?-In  the  of  November; 

nri nf*'  \ ° j  mean  tbe  7tb  November  last  year? — Quite  so. 

Pigo^  lettrs  ?-Yes  “mey°U  “  ”  y°Ur  P°3Session  Preser™d  a  larg«  number  of 

Pres%dent-)  are  in  doubt  whether  the  witness  said  1887  or  last  year? 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No,  last  November.  y  ' 

President.)  If  he  said  1887  it  was  by  mistake. 

SiFnfl1  W  8aid  1887‘  1  meant  ^st  year. 

50,046.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  1887  or  1888  ?— 1888 

nId 

been'  subpteLdV/MrLeTif’or’the0  p^oTm^cI?  ZdXT^U  °f 

^»a^^^rr"which  you  had 

know' Tat  I  kept°theAmerfcanS  letters^"6”^  *  ^  d°  “0t  k“°W  ab°“‘  tbat-  1  d°  -t 

America  ?-z  ~  say  «**■• 
of  thfpLe^yo^mentton^from  KgTt^-Yes^  y°”  had  reCeived  letterS  fr0m  eacl1 

^'^no'^particu^M reason.^  eXC6Pti°n  °f  ^ 
ou,uod.  Do  you  believe  you  had  letters  from  Ameripa? _ Vaa  t  «,n  v.  i  , 

50  057*  R°fy°U  be!ieve  J,°U  bfd  letters  from  Paris  Oh  yes,’  distinctly^  &  ’ 

50 'ms'  ?  f  n?g  °e  each  0f  hlS  visits  ?-R«fe™ng  to  some  of  them 
that  refen-ePd  tolt 1  ™  emng  *°  ea°h  °f  them  ?~ 1  may  not  ha™  kept  all  the  letters 

put  iffn'tow^  r6feIT“g  t0  ^  °f  the“  ?“J  Wil1  “*  “  the  question  if  you 

of  each  of  LatU8ann°  Ur  the  OCCa3ion 

at  any  length.  I  belieye  he  did  in  October  k  ®  Wr°te  me  °n  tbe  first  ocoaaion 

50,062.  I  am  not  talking  of  whether  he  wrote  to  you  at  anv  ..  „n  T 

50^rsa  Ty°s^terS  fco“  him  from  tbose  P'aces  ?-lshouldthrnkIgSd  ““ 

Frfm Tmerica1dltl°D  ‘°  ^  ^  had  yOU  cabl«  oommuntt.onstom  him  T- 

50,064.  Yes  ? — Oh,  yes. 

theywetoWer6theyineXiStenCe  Up  *°  the  7th  of  Norember  1888  ?-I  do  not  think 

nof'Tdo  no?t“;weyreWere  "*  ^  ^  tbay  —  or  that  they  were 

“K  FromTar^T-Yes1;^  ^  ““  «  had  di^ctly, 

50,069.  From  Lausanne  ? — Yes. 

S  frrT  othor  P'aoes,  perhaps  ?_From  other  places,  perhaps,  yes 

-tfct  ®n  esafi  istjus*  “ °‘  *— u  ■  *> 

50,0,2.  Will  you  swear  you  had  not  ?-I  will  not  swear  I  had  or  that  I  had  not. 
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50,073.  At  the  time  that  on  the  7th  of  November  1888  you  destroyed  these  docu¬ 
ments,  were  you  aware  that  Pigott  had  been  subpoened  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  to 

attend  this  Commission  ? — I  was.  <  .  , 

50,074.  Had  you  on  your  part  written  letters  to  Pigott  ? — I  had  written  memoranda, 

very  short  and  unsigned  and  undated.  # 

50,075.  Very  well,  I  will  use  a  word  which  will  fit  m  with  that  description.  bLad 

you  sent  him  written  memoranda  ? — I  had. 

50,076.  Which  he  would  know  came  from  you? — Distinctly. 

50,077.  Did  you  send  such  memoranda  to  America? — No,  he  was  there  too  short  a 
time  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  rue  he  was  only  there  a  fortnight. 

50,078.  Are  you  sure  you  sent  him  none  to  America  ? — I  do  not  believe  I  did, 
because  I  did  not  know  where  he  was  going  to  in  America  till  he  got  there. 

50,079.  Did  you  send  him  any  cablegram  to  America  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

50,080.  More  than  one  ?— Two  or  three. 

50,081.  Did  you  send  him  letters  to  Paris  ? — Oh  yes. 

50,082.  Or  memoranda,  I  will  use  the  word  ?  — Or  memoranda. 

50,083.  To  Paris,  on  the  occasion  of  each  visit? — Well,  I  will  not  be  tied  to  each 
visit.’  I  have  sent  him  a  large  number. 

50,084.  Will  you  say  you  did  not  on  each  visit  ? — Yes,  1  will.  1  shall  swear  1  did 
not  on  each  visit. 

50,085.  Which  visit  did  you  not  ?— Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

50,086.  The  first  or  the  last  ?— Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you,  really.  . 

50,087.  Or  in  what  order? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  could  not  enter  into  that  detail. 
My  memory  would  not  serve  me,  and  I  have  no  record. 

50,088.  Do  you  mean  there  were  some  visits  so  short  there  was  no  opportunity  ? 

I  do.  . 

50,089.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — That  is  the  sense1 1  imply.  ' 

50,090.  Then  on  the  occasion  of  any  visit  of  any  length  you  did  send  him 

memoranda  ? — I  did  . 

50  091  The  same  to  Lausanne  ? — I  do  not  think  I  wrote  to  him  to  Lausanne  except 

on  the  occasion  of  the  second  visit.  The  first  visit,  I  think,  was  a  vary  short  one.  I 
think  I  sent  him  some  memoranda  on  the  second  visit. 

50,092.  Did  you  send  him  telegrams  to  Lausanne? — I  do  not  think  so. 

50,093.  Will  you  say  you  did  not  ? — Oh,  no,  I  will  not ;  I  will  not  be  positive. . 
50*094  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Pigott  whether  he  had  preserved  your  letters  ?— I  think  he 

told  me  he  had  not.  I  do  not  think  I  asked  him.  _  .  .  .  .  . 

50,095.  Did  you  ask  him  is  my  question? — I  do  not  think  1  did.  1  think  he  volun¬ 
teered  the  informanion  to  me. 

50,096.  When  ?— When  he  received  a  subpoena  from  Mr.  Lewis. 

5o’,097.  I  gather,  then,  from  that  statement  that  ho  came  and  told  you  that  he  had 
received  a  subpoena  from  Mr.  Lewis  ?— Either  he  came  and  told  me  personally  or  he 
wrote  to  me.  He  communicated  the  fact  to  me. 

50  098.  At  all  events  he  informed  you  ? — He  informed  me,  yes-. 

50!099.  Either  personally  or  by  letter  that  he  had  been  subpoened  by  Mr.  Lewis  ?— 

Yes.  • 

50.100.  Then  which  was  it,  do  you  think?' — I  think  it  was  by  letter.  I  think  the 

information  came  to  me  by  letter  because 

50.101.  Did  that  letter  share  the  fate  of  the  others  ?— Oh,  yes. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  He  was  going  to  add  something. 

50.102.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  ? — I  was  going  to  explain. 
I  think  the  subpoena  was  served  on  Mr.  Pigott  when  taking  the  train  from  Euston  to 
Ireland,  and  on  arriving  in  Ireland  he  wrote  to  acquaint  me  of  the  fact.  I  think  that 

is  how  I  learnt.  .  ,  , 

50.103.  You  mean  he  was  served? — He  was  served  at  Euston,  if  1  remember  right. 

50.104._'  Then  he  was  aware  you  were  subpoened,  and  you  were  aware  he  was  sub¬ 
poened  ? _ Yes,  I  think  I  acquainted  him  myself  with  the  fact  in  conversation  that  I 

was  served.  T 

50,195.  Were  you  astonished  to  find  that  Pigott  had  not  preserved  your  letters  f— 1 

was  not. 

50,106.  You  were  not  ? — 1  was  not,  because  it  was  understood  at  the  commencement 
that  I  should  not  mention  his  name,  and  that  I  should  take  as  much  precaution  as  I 
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could  to  keep  him  harmless  in  the  matter  in  the  way  of  publicity,  and  that  he  should 
not  mention  my  name  to  those  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

50.107.  Do  you  suggest  that  your  destruction  of  letters  on  the  7th  November  1888 
was  carrying  out  your  contract  with  Pigott  that  you  were  to  keep  him  as  harmless  as 
you  could  .  I  suggest  that  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  if  he  acted  in  a  perfectly 
straightforward  manner  right  through  I  should  do  nothing  to  compromise  him  with  the 
men  who  had  given  him  the  letters. 

50.108.  Do  you  suggest  that  your  destruction  of  his  letters,  cablegrams,  and  tele¬ 
grams  on  the  7th  November  1888 - ?— I  think  it  was  later.  I  would  not  fix  the 

destruction  on  the  7th. 

5°  m  You  have  fixed  that  date.  I  will  go  back  to  that  if  there  be  any  question 
about  it.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  destruction  was  the  carrying  out  upon  your  part  of 

your  compact  with  Pigott  that  you  were  to  keep  him,  as  far  as  you  could,  harmless  ? _ 

1  state  that  I  destroyed  the  letters,  because  Mr.  Pigott  had  given  me  the  best  possible 
means  of  believing  his  intention  to  act  in  a  straightforward  manner  by  statin under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  that  the  letters  were  genuine,  and  that  he  had  given  Them  to 

me,  and  any  reason  I  had  for  holding  letters  back  from  destruction  was  to  prove  that 
assertion  of  mine.  1 

50.110.  What  assertion  of  yours  ? — That  the  letters  were  genuine. 

50.111.  Had  you  asserted  (up  to  this  moment  you  have  not)  that  the  letters  were 
genuine  —I  asserted  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  when  I  asked  him  to  take  them,  that  I 
thoroughly  believed  the  letters  were  genuine.  I  should  not  walk  down  to  the  “  Times  ” 

ofl“?  “d  w  a  ^lemar\  there  and  ask  him  to  take  what  I  regarded  as  forgeries. 

50.112.  We  will  hear  about  that  presently,  please,  hut  I  must  have  an  answer  to  my 

question  Did  you,  m  destroying  the  letters,  think  you  were  carrying  out  your  compact 
to  protect  Mr.  Pigott  as  far  as  you  could  ? — I  did.  J  *  P 

50.113.  You  did? — I  did,  distinctly. 

50.114.  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  7th 

JJ  ovembfrj  18  not  accurate  it  was  later  ?— It  was  somewhat  later.  I  could  not  tell  you 
tii0  exact  date,  because  I  did  not  keep  a  record.  * 

50.115.  About  when  ?— It  may  have  been  three  weeks  or  a  month  after.  I  could  not 
tell  you  accurately. 

r  3?*11?*  I1  miglT  be  three  weeks  or  a  montl1  after  the  7th  of  November  ?— Yes  and 
*  dld  J10*  destroy  them  altogether.  I  destroyed  them  as  I  came  across  them. 

50.117.  Did  you  consult  anybody  before  destroying  them? — I  did  not;  I  had 

n0.b°^Qto  w?Slllt-  1  was  own  master  and  the  only  person  aware  of  the  letters. 

50.118.  VV  here  were  you  when  you  first  made  up  your  mind  to  destroy  them  ? _ I 

was  m  London.  J 

50.119.  Where  were  you  when  you  made  up  your  mind  to  destroy  them? — I  think  I 
was  in  my  own  room. 

^}20.  You  now  live  in  London,  do  you  ?— Oh,  yes.  I  reside  in  London. 

50.121.  In  Cork  Street? — In  Cork  Street. 

50.122.  And  the  letters  were  there? — My  letters  were  there. 

before23”  And  Cablegrams  No»  1  do  not  think  1  kept  the  cablegrams,  as  I  said 

50,124.  lou  did  not  say  so  before,  with  great  deference  ? — I  may  be  wrong-  but  I 
think  my  statement  is  accurate.  J 

think 12  did1  ^  ^  t0  y°U’  ^  y°U  ***  J0U  ^  n0t  Preserve  cablegrams  ? — I  do  not 

^n’io7*  S?  y°rU  Rwfar,so  ?~ 1  cannot  swear»  1  can  only  depend  on  my  recollection. 

iben  1  g0  back  \  ad  the  letters,  and  if  there  were  any,  all  the  cablegrams  and 
all  the  telegrams  that  you  had  received,  were  then  in  Cork  Street? — No,  not  all  the 
letters,  because  all  the  letters  were  not  in  existence.  Such  letters  as  were  then  in 
existence,  and  any  cablegrams  that  may  have  then  existed,  were  in  Cork  Stroet. 

December  1888  W0Uld  y°U  t0  ^  m°ntb  °f  I)ocembcr  1888  ?~ To  the  month  of 

50,129.  This  Commission  had  then  beon  sitting  two  months?— The  Commission  had 
then  been  sitting  two  months. 

S’  Jo?'  qvi^  hore  did  you  keep  these  letters?— I  kept  thorn  in  my  room  in  Cork  Street. 

50  131.  1  hat  gather.  In  what  receptacle  ?— I  think  1  kept  all  my  papers  rather 
loosely  put  together  m  two  or  three  despatch  boxes. 
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50.132.  These  cablegrams,  if  any,  and  these  telegrams,  if  any,  and  letters,  of  which 
there  were  a  number  ? — Quite  so. 

50.133.  In  one  or  several  despatch  boxes  ? — I  think  they  were  mixed  up  with  other 
papers.  They  may  have  been  in  one  ;  they  may  have  been  in  two. 

50.134.  You  say  you  had  nobody  to  consult? — Nobody  to  consult. 

50.135.  Did  you  think  of  asking  the  advice  of  a  professional  man  about  the  propriety 
of  your  conduct  ? — I  did  not. 

50.136.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  it  might  be  a  prudent  measure  for  your  own 
character’s  sake  to  ask  Mr.  Soames’  opinion  about  the  propriety  ? — It  did  not.  . 

50.137.  But  you  had  ascertained  the  fact,  as  I  understand  you,  tell  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  at  this  time  Pigott  had  destroyed  your  communications  to  him  ? — I  think 
so,  but  I  will  not  be  positive.  Yes,  I  think  you  are  right. 

50.138.  I  am  not  right  at  all.  I  am  repeating  what  you  said  a  moment  or  two  ago? 
_ Yes ;  but  I  state  that  you  are  right  in  the  representation  of  what  I  did  say. 

50.139.  What  did  you  say  to  Pigott  when  he  told  you  that  he  had  destroyed  your 
letters  and  communications"  did  you  give  a  sigh  of  relief  ? — I  did  not. 

50.140.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  cannot  recall  what  I  said  now.  I  think  I 
said  that  “  I  should  have  anticipated  that  you  would,”  because  there  was  really  nothing 
in  them. 

50.141.  You  think  you  said  to  him  “  I  anticipated  that  you  would  destroy  them,” 
did  you  add  the  reason  ? — I  think  so. 

50.142.  “  For  there  was  really  nothing  in  them  ”  ? — Yes,  nothing  to  keep  them  for. 
“  See  me  to-morrow  at  my  rooms  ”  at  such  and  such  an  hour,  and  little  things  like 
that. 

50.143.  That  may  be  an  example? — Yes  ;  others  may  have  been  longer. 

50.144.  Did  you  ask  him  when  he  had  destroyed  them  ? — Well,  I  think  he  had  told 
me  that  when  he  was  moving  from  one  house  to  another.  He  had  moved  within  the 
last  two  years,  and  he  had  destroyed  a  lot  of  papers,  apd  amongst  the  papers  he  had 
destroyed  were  my  letters  up  to  that  date. 

50.145.  From  where  did  he  move  to  where  ? — He  had  been  in  Bellifant  Avenue  in 
Kingstown,  and  he  went  to  Bandy  Cove  Avenue. 

50.146.  But  when  did  he  move  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

50.147.  You  were  in  pretty  constant  communication  and  touch  with  him  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  did  not  think  the  matter  sufficiently  of  importance  to  record. 

50.148.  Can  you  tell  us  about  when  ?— I  should  think  it  was  a  year  ago. 

50.149.  A  year  ago  he  moved  ? — It  might  have  been  later,  I  do  not  know. 

50.150.  When  did  you  state  to  anyone,  if  you  did  state  to  anyone  before  answering 
me,  that  you  had  destroyed  these  documents  ? — In  my  statement  I  wrote  out  for 
Mr.  Soames  I  stated  that  I  had  no  documents  because  I  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Pigott 
to  hold  his  friends  who  had  helped  him,  and  who  might  be  referred  to  in  these  letters, 
Vi  1  oss 

50.151.  Were  they  referred  to  in  these  letters  ? — They  were  referred  tp  as  X,  Y.  and 
Z.,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

50.152.  Were  they  referred  to  in  these  letters  so  as  to  enable  the  Court  to  follow  up 
any  clue,  age  or  no  ? — They  were  not. 

50.153.  If  there  was  not  sufficient  to  afford  any  clue,  how  would  their  disclosure  m 
any  way  affect  Mr.  Pigott  ?— If  there  was  a  sharp  detective  following  Mr.  Pigott  at 
certain  dates,  and  placing  him  in  company  with  certain  individuals,  I  think  he  would 
be  pretty  likely  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  friends  who  had  helped 
him. 

50.154.  As  to  X.  Y.  and  Z.  ?— He  would  be  able  to  give  the  names. 

50.155.  That  is  your  explanation  ? — That  is  my  explanation. 

50.156.  You  have  not  yet  given  the  date  when  you  made  the  communication  or  com¬ 
municated  the  information  to  Mr.  Soames  that  you  had  destroyed  all  communications 
with  Mr.  Pigott  ? — About  a  fortnight  ago  Mr.  Soames  asked  me  to  make  a  statement 
of  my  evidence. 

50.157.  I  want  to  know  the  date  of  it? — I  then  communicated  to  him  the  fact. 

50.158.  A  fortnight  from  the  presept  time? — It  may  be  a  fortnight,  it  may  be  three 
weeks. 

50.159.  Some  time  ip  the  early  part  of  this  month?— Or,  at  the  latter  end  of 
last. 
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three  w^ks^^  W0U^  more  ^an  a  fortnight  ? — As  I  say,  it  might  be  a  fortnight  or 

50.161.  The  end  of  last  month  or  the  beginning  of  this  ? _ Yes. 

50.162.  When  was  it  communicated,  so  far  as  you  know,  to  Mr.  Soames,  that  Pigott 
had  destroyed  your  letters  or  documents  ?— It  is  not  within  my  knowledge  that  a  com¬ 
munication  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Soames. 

^0,163.  Then  so  far  as  you  know  up  to  the  present  moment,  of  course  you  can  onlv 

speak  of  your  own  knowledge,  Mr.  Soames  has  not  been  made  aware  ?— As  far  as  I 
know  he  has  not. 

50.164.  That  Pigott  had  destroyed  your  communications  ?— As  far  as  I  know  he  has 
not. 

50.165.  On  how  many  occasions  did  you  destroy  these  documents  ?— As  I  came 
across  them,  probably  on  three  or  four. 

50.166.  Did  you  make  a  search  in  your  despatch  box  to  collect  them  together  ?— 
x  es. 

50.167.  And  having  collected  them  together  piece-meal  you  destroyed  them  ? _ 

50.168.  You  took  no  copies  of  them,  I  presume  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

50.169.  No  record  of  them  whatever? — No  record  whatever. 

50.170.  Did  you  read  them  with  any  care  ? — No. 

50.171.  Wherever  you  came  across  anything  in  the  handwriting  of  Pigott  or  anv 
communication  purporting  to  come  from  Pigott,  into  the  fire  it  went  ?— Into  the  fire  or 
into  bits  ;  I  tore  up  a  lot. 

50,172..  And  ultimately  into  the  fire  ? — Yes,  I  threw  them  in  the  fire  ;  a  lot  of  them 
round  their  way  there. 

.  Houston’  at  the  time  of  this  performance  were  you  aware  that  it  was 

imputed  to  Pigott  that  he  was  the  fabricator  of  some  or  all  of  the  incriminated  docu- 

ments  .— I  was,  but  I  had  Mr.  Pigott’s  sworn  statement  denying  that,  and  asserting 
that  the  letters  were  genuine.  & 

50,174.  And  so  satisfied  were  you  with  this  sworn  statement  that  you  destroyed 
contemporary  communications,  contemporary  I  mean  with  his  quest  of  the  letters 
which  might  have  corroborated  his  statement  ? — Yes. 

,.50i1.75-  Did.y°“  tbink  that  fair  to  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  though  I  was  beat  consults 

.  ,yfott  8  'Ilsh,  b/  destroying  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  I  say,  these  letters 
might  have  afforded  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  his  friends. 

50.176.  I  am  not  at  all  suggesting  that  you  were  not  consulting  Mr.  Pigott’s  interest 
and  wishes  too  in  doing  it,  but  assuming  Mr.  Pigott  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  knowing 
the  foul  charge  made  against  him,  that  he  had  to  do  with  the  fabrication  of  thesh 
letters,  did  you  think  you  were  acting  fairly  to  Mr.  Pigott  in  destroying  what  might 

have  been  very  important  contemporary  corroborations  of  his  statement  ? _ I  did  and 

considered  I  was  acting  in  regard  to  my  honourable  promise,  that  if  he  acted*  in  a 
straightforward  manner  I  should  protect  these  people  as  much  as  I  could. 

50.177.  Then  let  me  understand.  Was  it  final  proof  of  his  acting  in  a  straightfor¬ 

ward  manner,  his  making  this  sworn  declaration  ?— Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  final 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letters  was  supplied  by  the  materials  in  the  sworn 
statement  with  regard  to  the  efforts  for  getting  him  to  answer  the  opposite  to  what  he 
asserted  was  the  fact.  - 

50.178.  I  should  like  to  divide  that  into  two.  First  of  all  I  take  t  by  itself.  Did 
you  think  tha,t  standing  alone  his  sworn  declaration  was  a  sufficient  proof  to  you  that 

he  had  acted  in  a  perfectly  genuine  and  straightforward  manner  ? — No,  not  alone  at  that 

moment. 

50.179.  It  was  the  statutory  declaration  plus  the  statement  which  he  made  as  to  the 

interview  which  ho  had  with  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Labouchero,  and  Mr.  Parnell  ? _ The 

statutory  declaration  plus  the  letters  of  Mr.  Labouchero  and  Mr.  Lewis;  not  what 
Mr.  Pigott  said  they  had  discussed  with  him,  but  what  they  wroto  to  Mr.  Pigott. 

50.180.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Then  you  did  not  in  any  way  rely,  as  I  understand 

you,  upon  the  statements  Mr.  Pigott  made,  but  you  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
favourable  to  Mr.  I  igott  s  honesty  by - ? — By  the  combination  I  spoke  of. 

50.181.  By  the  letters,  that  is  to  say,  the  combination  of  the  letters  ? _ Yes  -  tho 

combination  of  the  sworn  affidavit  plus  the  letters. 

50.182.  Who  prepared  this  statutory  declaration  ?— Mr.  Pigott  wroto  it  himself. 
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50,183.  Where  ?— In  Dublin. 

50  184  Were  you  with  him  ? — I  was  not.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  explain 

how  it  came  about  that  he  made  a  statutory  declaration. 

50  185  I  have  no  objection  to  that?— He  gave  me  a  verbal  statement  in  my  rooms 
in  Cork  Street  about  half-past  6  on  the  night  he  crossed  to  Ireland.  When  he  made 
the  statement  and  went  into  the  details  I  said,  “  This  statement  is  a  serious  one  you 
“  must  embody  it  in  an  affidavit  at  once.  I  think  you  had  better  wait  here  and  get  this 
«  affidavit  made  to-morrow.”  He  said,  “  My  boy  is  sick ;  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  to 
“  Dublin,  and  I  shall  send  you  the  original  document  with  the  sworn  statement.  I 
qaid  “  Yerv  well,  that  will  be  the  test,  now,  of  your  straightforwardness ;  if  you  are 
‘‘  to  be  trusted  again  you  must  go  to  Dublin  to-night,  and  #  to-morrow  you  must  make 
“  the  sworn  statement  and  send  me  the  original  letters.  I  wrote  that  night  to  Mr. 
Shannon,  who  has  been  assisting  Mr.  Soames  here,  and  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Pigott 
woffid  call  upon  him,  and  I  was  anxious  that  he  should  see  the  preliminaries  were 
attended  to,  and  that  a  sworn  statement  with  the  original  letters  from  Mr.  Lewis  an 
from  Mr.  Labouchere  should  be  sent  to  me  in  a  registered  envelope.  I  think  the 
letter  which  accompanied  that  sworn  statement  is  in  existence. 

50  186.  We  shall  have  it  all  by-and-by,  The  date  of  the  sworn  statement  you  have 
or  rather  my  learned  friend  has  fixed  it,  as  the  7th  November?— The  7th 

^<50™873.  I  wish  particularly  to  know  the  date  on  which  he  told  you ?  Of  this  inter- 

view  ?  .  , 

50,188.  Yes?— On  the  night,  previous. 

50  189.  That  would  be  the  6th  ? — The  6th. 

50190  Now  I  want  to  press  you  about  another  matter ;  I  have  asked  you  about 
whether  you  thought  it  was  fair  to  Mr.  Pigott  in  view  of  the  charge  which  you  then 
knew  was  made  against  Mr.  Pigott,  that  he  had  to  do  with  the  fabrication  of  these 
letters  all  or  some  of  them,  to  destroy  them,  and  that  you  have  answered  .  Yes. 

50  191  And  now  I  put  to  you  the  same  question  as  regards  Mr  Parnell ;  you  regard 
this  as  a  very  serious  charge  against  Mr.  Parnell,  I  presume  ?— I  do,  distinctly. 

50192  I  agree  with  you;  did  you  think  it  was  fair  to  him  that  contemporary 
written  communications  relating  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  alleged  that 
Tese  documents  had  been  obtained  should  be  destroyed  on  the  eve  of  tnal-durmg  the 
trial  ?-I  did  not  consider  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  position  appealed  to  me  for  consideration 

“fo  193.  Now  I  understand.  Your  object  was  to  fix  the  charge  upon  him  without 
any  regard  to  him  to  all  ?— Well,  considering  that  I  nave  been  assisting  the  Times 

in  making  certain  charges  and  certain  allegations  against  Mr  Parnell,  I  do  not  think 

you  could  imagine  that  I  should  go  out  of  the  way  to  assist  the  other  side  to  disprove 

Wl50  mYquitc  Realise  that,  and  perhaps  I  might  put  it  a  step  further,  looking  to 
your ’position,  that  if  the  opportunity  came  into  your  way  you  would  not  consider  it  very 
objectionable  to  destroy  what  might  prove  to  be  valuable  ?— You  may  not  put  it  in 
that  way,  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

50,195.  I  may  not? — You  may  not.  .  j  ..  ,  .  , 

50  196.  Why  have  you  not  preserved  these  documents  m  order  to  allow  us  to  judge  . 

_ Because  these  documents  were  given  to  me  upon  the  honourable  understanding  tha 

if  the  man  who  wrote  them  and  who  proved  his  straightforwardness  asked  me  to 

destroy  them  that  I  should  do  so.  #  .  _  _  «  -w,,  , .,  ,  •  v . 

50  197.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  you  were  not  quite  satisfied  of  Mr.  Pigott  s  straight¬ 
forwardness  until  that  straightforwardness  culminated  m  the  statutory  declaration  . 

It  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  Mr.  Pigott’s  straightforwardness  as  the  question  of 

maintaining  my  own  position  up  to  that  point. 

50  198  I  do  not  follow  that  answer  ? — The  letters  were  given  to  me  and  I  told  M  . 
Pigott,  if'  I  remember  right,  that  I  should  keep  them  in  case  of  reference,  or  in  case  of 

necessity  to  use  them  in  any  way,  and  that  I  would  not  do  so. lf  J  had  a  f uaran^®®  t 
him  in  any  shape  or  form  that  he  was  going  to  act  m  a  straightforwaid  manner,  that 
guarantee  was  supplied  by  the  sworn  declaration  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  1 

considered  it  my  duty  under  the  circumstances.  .  . 

50,199.  What  was  the  use  or  reference  that  you  conveyed  to  Mr.  Pigott  m  connex  o 
with  which  you  would  use  these  letters ;  you  say  that  when  you  spoke  to  him  you  said 
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you  would  keep  these  letters  for  use  or  reference  if  it  may  become  neoessarv— see  if  T 
am  giving  the  substance  of  what  you  have  said-until  you  have  satisfied  me  as  to  tout 
genumeness  and  stva^htfonwardness  ?-r  think  1  was  rather  giving  expression  to  a 

5m  nu™  “  “y  0wn ‘  “md ;  1  do  nofc  I  used  those  words  to  Mr  P?gott 
t^SO^OO.D'd  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Pigott  on  the  subject  at  all  Ano,  tdo  not 

50.201.  How  all  these  letters  will  be  read,  every  one  of  thorn  W  T  am 

of  thVsth’oll^romMeTsr” 

Lewis  and  Lewis  to  him  ? — Would  vou  road  it  to  mo  t  -^.-n  v  u  n  iviessrs. 

50.202.  I  will,  it  is  the  5th  October  1888 :  d  1  b  OT  understand  “  * 

oTR  “  10  and  11  1%  Place,  Holborn,  London,  E.C. 

It  ttt  .  .  ,  .  5th  October  1888. 

We  are  m  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  4th  instant  in  which  you  ask  what 
arrangements  we  propose  to  make  for  the  defrayal  of  your  travelling  and  hotel 
expenses  as  well  as  compensation  for  your  loss  of  time.  In  reply  we  have  to 
inform  you  that  we  shall  forward  to  our  agent  in  Dublin  in  due  course  the 
amount  of  your  travelling  and  other  expenses,  and  the  usual  sum  payable  to 
7°\wlll>  however,  not  attend  the  Commission  untTyou ^^eceive 
^  vDOtlce  t0  attend.  With  reference  to  the  other  portion  of  vour 
letter  m  which  you  state  that  upon  cross-examination  you  will  have  to  make 

7d  PreSSUre  ai d  With  mUGh  re^ret’  such  Emissions  as  will  outweigh 

and  neutralize  your  evidence  m  chief,  we  have  only  to  say  that  our  clients 

will  expect  you  to  speak  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth. 

“  Yours  obediently, 

“  Richard  Pigott,  Esq.,  “  Lew,s  &  Lewis- 

11,  Sandy  Cove  Avenue,  West  Kingstown, 

“  Co.  Dublin. 

“  yo3'~ PleaS6  n°te  °“r  addreSS  iS  aS  aboTe  and  not  Fleet  Street  a«  written  by 

Did  he  show  you  that  letter  ? — He  did. 

-He^ppHed  me^thTcopy  ofthcTtter^  *"  “  inter™W  with  Mr'  Pame11  ? 

Lett/ie“MrYpTgo“P  Untetand8  what  1  ta™  read  is  from  Messrs- 
( The  President.)  Yes. 

H<!  SUPPli6d  ”e  Wi*h  3  °0py  °f  the  letter  that  te  wrote  to  Mr. 

in  wSiffnftfZnle&m"”  V™**  PW?~That  was  the  way 

m,hen  ?°U  did  understand  ?-I  understood,  yes. 

5°,2°6.  That  it  was  at  his  instance ?— Pardon  me,  no;  the  letter  will  come  in  in  it* 
proper  place,  and  I  cannot  answer  the  question  with  reference  to  Mr  Pin-ntt’*  i 
cation  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  without  your  Wing  “rwjd the  ITt 
showing  the  circumstances  under  which  the  application  was  made 
o0,207.  I  was  asking  you  whether  he  showed  you  or  told  you  of  any  letter  in  whirP 
he  himself  asked  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  ?— He  <mve  me  a  conv  of  w+ 
which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Labouchere  in  which  he  referred  m  the  f  f.letter 

doubfwe  Zl  appreciate  it  then.6  ^“tle^^ufartder  ?-Yes,  no 

him'?'— Perhaps  you^will  IZ  T*"  '**"  °f  ^  5th  No™"ber  from  Mr-  ^wis  to 
50,210.  I  will. 


o  55696.—  Ev.  53. 
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“  10  &  11  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  E.C. 

“  Hear  Sir  “  5th  November  1888. 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  tbe  3rd  instant.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
“  tunity  of  showing  it  to  Mr.  Parnell,  but  you  will  understand  that  so  far  as  I  am 
“  concerned  your  statement  is  untrue  as  most  of  your  statements  are. 

“  We  were  aware  that  you  had  forged  the  letters  before  we  saw  you,  we  had 
“  subpoenaed  Mr.  Houston  as  the  person  who  had  conveyed  them  to  the  Times, 
“  we  were  aware  that  the  Times  had  paid  money  for  them,  and  that  they  had  been 

“  obtained  through  you.  T  ,  ,  ,  .  T  .  n 

“  What  may  have  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Labouchere  before  1  arrived, 

“  as  I  have  already  told  you  I  do  not  know,  but  if  you  desire  to  see  Mr  Parnell, 

“  be  will  be  here  at  5  to-morrow. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  George  H.  Lewis. 

“  Richard  Pigott,  Esq.” 


Yes  •  he  told  us  that,  and  then  pointed  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lewis 
had  charged  him  with  forging  these  letters,  and  then  tried  to  bring  about  an  interview 

with  Mr.  Parnell.  .  .,  ...  ,  T 

50  211.  You  may  make  that  observation  as  a  partizanif  you  like  ? — 1  am  giving  you 

the  remark  which  Mr.  Pigott  passed  to  me  at  the  time. 

50  212.  I  understand,  but  that  is  not  an  answer  to  any  question  I  am  putting  to 
you  now.'  How  many  letters  of  Mr.  Labouchere  did  he  show  to  you  ?— Altogether  I 
think  about  eight  or  ten  letters  from  Mr.  Labouchere. 

50  213.  Did  he  show  you  any  copies  of  his  own  ? — Oh  yes,  he  supplied  a  copy  m  each 

50  214.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  requested  his  original  letters  to  be  returned  to 
him  ? _ He  did  ;  and  he  rather  surprised  me  by  showing  me  Mr.  Labouchere’s  replies 

on  the  back  of  his  original  letters.  _  .  .  „  „. 

50,215.  So  that  what  he  showed  you  were  not  copies,  but  his  originals  ? — Hisown 

1  50^16.’  That  is°to  say,  he  had  requested  to  get  from  Mr.  Labouchere  the  letters  he 

had  written  to  Mr.  Labouchere  ?— Quite  so. 

50,217.  And  when  he  got  them  back,  on  the  backs  of  his  originals,  were  the  copies 

or  drafts  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s  answers  ? — Quite  so. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Not  a  draft.  . 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  believe  I  am  wrong  m  suggesting  it  was  a  draft,  it  was 
the  original  answer  which  was  on  the  back  of  the  other  letters. 

50  218.  1  have  a  reason  for  pressing  you  on  this  matter.  Going  back  to  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  story,  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Pigott  did  not  come 
to  you  in  the  first  instance  l — I  am  absolutely  certain  he  did  not. 

50  219.  Perhaps  this  may  be  an  explanation,  I  know  not;  did  anyone  refer  you  to 
Mr  Pigott  ?— My  recollection  is,  I  had  to  do  with  two  or  three  persons  in  connexion 
with  getting  a  pamphlet  written  on  the“  Parnellite  Funds  for  Electioneering  Purposes.” 
and  Mr.  Pi<  -ott’s  name  cropped  up  in  connexion  with  it. 

50  220.  Let  me  just  remind  you,  in  the  autumn  of  1885  would  be  the  time  of  what 
has  been  known  or  called  the  Parnell  Tory  Alliance;  do  you  recollect  that?— I  do. 
50,221.  That  would  be  so,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  it  would. 

So', 222.  It  was  upon  the  eve  of  the  general  election  ? — It  was. 

50  223.  And  the  Parnellite  members  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  help  the  Tory 

candidates  ? — I  do  not  know .  . 

50.224.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  moving  heaven  and  earth,  but  they  were 

sailino-  in  the  same  boat  with  them  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  really. 

50.225.  Do  you  recollect  who  it  was  who  applied  to  you  first  about  writing  the 
pamphlet?  Were  your  own  politics  very  clearly  defined  at  this  time,  or  were  they  in  a 
state  of  flux  ? — I  think  they  were  pretty  clearly  defined  at  this  time. 

50.226.  You  think  they  were,  or  was  it  that  they  were  beginning  to  be  ?— No,  I  had 
rather  a  liking  for  politics  at  an  early  age,  and  I  think  they  were  pretty  clearly 
defined. 
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50,227.  Playing  the  Conservative  role? — I  was  not  nlavino-  nnv  i  t 

8e™ t0wan  organisation  that  did  not  go  in  for  party  politics  7  ’  1  W&S 

50  Id'  nT  y°U  n0t  f  that9time  a  Llberal  ?~Yes,  I  think  I  was. 

?U  ^  are  y°U  n?t  Sur® ?—I  was  a  Liberal. 

50,23  ).  And  was  not  the  object  of  this  original  pamphlet  to  discredit  tbo  To™  + 
by  denouncmg  the  alliance  with  the  Parnellites  ?-Distinctly  not  °rJ  ^ 

’  '  ?  as  one  of,the  objects  ? — Distinctly  not. 

l  do  not  say  that  it  was  distinctly  put  on  the  face  nf  if  ? 
gestion  of  such  circumstances  at  all.  '  Lhere  was  no  sug- 

50,233.  But  the  circumstances  existed ? _ Pardon  ^  ,  . 

of  that  pamphlet.  ’  e’  you  were  asking  me  the  object 

o0,234.  You  are  quite  entitled  to  say  so ;  it  was  not  ISTnw  T  wo  +  +  i 

r7otei‘  seise?  sate  ^ >-  *  ~  -K 

*tat  h6had  aPPM  to  Liberal  Ministers  for  subscriptions 

referred^ymT^tYpi^otf ?— Youfre 'askingff flf  W&S  nf  “T  P™» 
given  a  negative  reply  to  your  query  already  Y™  ,  ‘  m  s  d  sura’  as  though  I  had 
50,238.  Have  I  not  ?  I  thought  had^  haVe  n0t  ?ut  that  W  to  me. 

is  quite  geltetolKL,  although  mTelf  7t  ^  af“  aPP-  * 

say  now  whether  or  not  you  ^ere  referred  to^ Mr  Cott “ImP^‘P<>mt.  Canyon 
referred  to  Mr.  Pigott  by  two  or  three  nersons  Wheft  1 1 tiird  Perao”  *-I  was 

“  M/EdPfhf  had  ‘Le  materifLTL  ^bliX^aTfsa^’  '  ™ 

80*41.'  Of  thiehnamceop°y  has  ’’^“^ed. 

in  December  1885,  can  you  recollect  whether  you  asked  him  wJhethJr  h  3aW  rf  Plg0tt 
in  possession  of  any  documents  to  compromise3  Mr  Parnnll  he,r  C°Uld  pilt  you 

movement  ?  I  suppose  if  I  used  thenX^  Sr^ta^^teJ'S?”8  °f  tho  Irish 
documents  connecting  the  Parnellite  movement  with  the  crime  X^tlS'STSS 

of  yours  was  made  about  Christmas  of  1885  iMt  was  „Jde  in  “he  tntli  0f  DeceE 

not  ? — Mr.  Pigott  said  he  thought  it  was  impossible  Yhifitf  Ugt  Y  Tld  0r  could 
sation  of  which  he  said  he  was  a  member  Pthf  fi  •  h  aS  a  ruIe  of  the  org™'- 

were  not  to  be  preserved ;  and  he  thought  that  the  rate  °hf?d 'such ' “fi  ‘hat  doc“ments 
documents  would  be  in  existence  Mr  Pio-nif  fn  <.  e  c  SlIC  1  brm  sway  that  no 

difficulty  in  persuading  him  Zndertake  fhe  wo*  "  °°nSent  ^  °®  1  “  Som(- 

r°f  if  rted 

impossible  to  do  it  at  first  "  P  cssed  bis  belief  that  it  was 

-w  of 

™™^:ltZZthehwis  oi  hls  being~b-  “ 

,mW '  At  a“  CTentS'  he  C0nveyed  t0  ^ou  that  he  was  • — He  conveyed  it  to  me 

hotund  tL^r«^»^Oh '.S'  Te  dV'f  r”  a  g’dnea  a  a"d  Lis 

aU.  g  1  '  Uh’ no '  We  d,d  not  dl6<=u3a  terms  the  first  day  at 

F  2 
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50.249.  Was  it  the  second  day  you  discussed  terms  ?— I  discussed  terms  with  him 

when  he  agreed  to  undertake  it.  .  .  .  ,  , 

50.250.  How  soon  after  your  first  interview  ? — I  think  there  were  two  days  between 

the  two  interviews.  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,  i 

50  251.  Then  on  your  second  or  third  interview  with  him  he  said  he  would  look 

50  252  And  so  after  he  had  this  pleasant  little  job  of  a  guinea  a  day,  while  he  was 
looking  about,  and  his  travelling  and  hotel  expenses  ?— If  you  like  to  put  it  in  that 
wav  “  pleasant  little  job  ”  is  a  phrase  that  I  cannot  quite  understand. 

*0  258  I  want  to  put  it  in  a  way  you  think  is  true  ? — I  could  not  agree  to  the 
phrase  “pleasant  little  job  ”  as  a  truthful  representation  of  the  work  Mr.  Pigott 
undertook.  I  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Pigott  a  guinea  a  day. 

50  254.  He  had  told  you  up  to  that  that  he  did  not  believe  he  could  get  any  docu¬ 
ments  Then  you  said,  “  Go  ahead  and  you  will  get  a  guinea  a  day,  and  your  hotel 
and  travelling  expenses  while  you  are  trying  ”  ?  I  think  that  is  a  fair  representation 

°f^255tUThatawas  a  pleasant  little  commission  for  Mr.  Pigott?— He  will  be  better 

able  to  describe  that  himself. 

50,256.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Pigott  was  m  desperate  pecuniary  straits  at  this 
time  ? — I  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

50  257.  Do  you  say  so  ?— Yes;  I  say  so  distinctly.  .  .  . 

50’258.  Did  you  inquire  into  his  condition  ?— It  was  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  into 

Mr.  Pigott’s  financial  condition  at  that  time  at  all.  . 

50  259  Just  consider ;  did  you  or  did  you  not  discuss  with  him  whether,  m  addition 
to  this  nice  little  remuneration,  considerable  sums  would  be  paid  for  documents  that 
were  sufficiently  compromising  ? — I  do  not  think  I  indicated  that  a  sort  of  octave 
arrangement  would  be  run  up  according  to  the  price  of  the  document.  I  told  him  if 
the  documents  were  forthcoming,  and  the  documents  were  considered  genuine,  a  fair 
and  reasonable  sum  would  be  paid  for  them. 

50.260.  For  the  documents?— Yes. 

50.261.  Did  you  convey  to  him  that  money  was  no  object'--!  did  not. 

50  262.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  said  those  words  ? — I  did  not. 

50  963  But  did  you  say  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  pay  for  what  was  worth  paying 
for  provided  the  documents  were  found  to  be  genuine  ?— That  is  different,  being  no 
object ;  I  said  that  if  he  got  the  documents,  ana  they  were  genuine,  I  anticipated  1 

would  be  able  to  take  them  from  him  and  pay  for  them. 

50,264.  That  you  were  to  pay  for  them  only  if  you  were  satisfied  yourself  that  they 

were  genuine  ? — That  was  readily  understood.  ,  .. 

50  265  On  sale  or  return  ? — I  do  not  think  we  entered  into  such  minute  details  as 

^50^66^ That  would  be  the  effect  of  it?— No,  not  at  this  time  ;  such  a  conversation 

did  not  take  place  at  this  time.  .  , 

50  267.  You  had  not  got  sufficiently  close  ? — It  was  at  the  very  commencement. 

50  268.  You  say  that  Mr.  Pigott’s  circumstances  were  not  a  matter  that  you  would 
inauire  into.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  by  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  you  were 
holding  out  what  might  be  a  very  dangerous  temptation  to  a  man  if  he  proved  to  be  m 
needy  circumstances  and  not  of  the  best  character  ?-My  impression  at  the  time  was 
that  Mr.  Pigott  was  earning  a  fair  competence,  he  lived  m  a  respectable  house  and  was 

livmsr  in  a  very  fair  manner.  .  T  j 

50.269.  At  what  was  he  earning  a  fair  competence  .  At  press  work,  I  under¬ 
stand. 

50.270.  What  press  ?— I  did  not  ask  him.  .  1 

50.271.  What  had  you  paid  him  in  connexion  with  the  pamphlet;—!  paid 

50  272  Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  was  engaged  in  press  work  ?— He  told  me  so  , 
he  told  me  that  he  would  have  to  give  up  the  press  work  if  he  took  the  work  I  wanted 

hl  5o!273°‘  What  press  work  ?— I  did  not  ask  him.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  a 
man  what  press  work  he  is  engaged  in. 
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50,274.  Do  you  to  this  moment  know? — I  do  not 
know2?-I^v“aya°ked  e^me  more  “timate  cUd.ntial  did  you  at  that  moment 

50.276.  And  do  you  still  insist  on  saying  that  you  did  not  know  he  was  in  extremelv 
needj  circumstances  ? — I  repeat  what  I  said,  that  I  did  not. 

50.277.  The  next  thing  that  I  think  occurred  was  his  statement  in  this  second 
interview  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  any  use  trying  in  Dublin,  it  was  not  n-ood 

sking  ground,  he  did  not  use  the  words  “  fishing  ground,”  you  know  but  he  thought 

Pam  would  be  a  likely  pUoet-I  do  not  think  “he  mentioned  Paris ’at  that  time  ®  I 

think  he  said  he  thought  he  would  go  to  London. 

no^portunily  offered0  ^  ”  Sayi“S  **  y°U  d‘d  ”°fc  menti°n  that  befol'e  Perhaps 

50,27 9.  He  did  say  it  was  no  use  trying  in  Dublin  or  words  to  that  effect  but 
he  smd  that  something  might  be  had  in  Paris?— Well  the  point  is  immaterial  I 
think  the  word  London  was  mentioned  at  that  time  too. 

??’ ’?§?’  ddien  dld  be  have  a  triP  to  London  at  your  expense  or  not?— He  had 
expenses  *?— Quite We“  haVe  “  “  OTder~a  gUinea  a  da?’  and  traTelli”S  hotel 
days.’282'  H°Wl0ng  waste  in  London  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  think  two  or  three 

t  n5?,’283d  -Was. te  morc,  thi“  once  in  London,  at  a  time  ? — I  think  once  or  twice  in 
London  before  he  went  the  first  time  to  Lausanne. 

50.284.  Nothing  came  of  that  ?— Nothing  came  of  that. 

50.285.  What  was  the  next  move  ? — His  journey  to  Lausanne. 

50.286.  How  long  was  he  at  Lausanne  ? — I  think  he  was  only  three  or  four  days 

50.287.  That  was  on  the  first  occasion  ?— That  was  on  the  first  occasion. 

50.288.  Taking  the  events  in  order  of  date  when  he  came  back  from  Lausanne  did 

that  bring  any  result  or  not  ?-When  he  came  back  from  Lausanne  he  told  me  of  his 
interview  with  Eugene  Davis.  nis 

50.289.  I  know  you  have  told  us  that  ? — I  considered  that  they  were  suflScientlv 

compromising  to  allow  me  sending  him  out  again.  y  sumciently 

50,290  What  I  meant  by  no  results  was  that  there  were  so  far  no  compromising 

until  July8  0  C0mpr0miS“S  d00uments  did  not  actually  come  into  my  possession 

50,291.  He  went  twice  to  Lausanne  ?— He  went  twice 

tlifnk292'  H°W  i0Dg  WaS  thG  8eC°nd  Vi8lt  ?~Th0  86COnd  visit  ™  about  a  week,  1 

Davis!"  RUSSdl)  1  CaU  f°r  that  memorandum  of  that  conversation  with  Eugene 

(The  Attorney-General.)  At  present  all  I  know  is  that  Mr.  Soames  has  not’found  it 

tl  of°p-93' 'h  +  1LC'  RUSSZV  VeryL  Wed’  ,at  Present  1  Pass  that.  I  understand  you  to  sav 
that  Pigott  told  you ;  if  1  am  right,  he  had  had  some  written  communications— I  do  mi't 

mean  to  say  letters,  you  know— alleged  genuine  letters,  but  that  he  had  some  written 
communications  or  communications  from  Eugene  Davis  ?— I  think  lie  fnZl 
before  he  went  to  see  him,  either  one  or  two.  had  S°m°  letters 

50,294.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  he  referred  to  these  letters  in  vnnr 

and  SedUtLmaLyckU  "°t  806  the”  ?_I  thiuk  1  read  tbe“  =  1  1  »»d  tim 

50295.  Did  you  ascertain  from  Mr.  Pigott  whether  ho  had  destroyed  those  or  not  * 
-J‘ ;1A“k  h„°  ’ncluded  thfe-  i  do  not  think  I  entered  into  the  details  of  them  ' 

r?An  T°  tau  a8| y0U  ‘fV°  Tned  ?_;?0  far  as  1  kno'v-  1  cannot  answer. 

•li  +  ii  ‘  1  r®tdly  do  wa^  t0  know.  You  had  your  holocaust  in  Cork  Street  T-Tn 
wili  te H  us  where  he  had  his?— You  must  remember  I  did  not  discuss  with  Mr  IWt 

vliat  letters  he  destroyed  and  what  ho  did  not.  All  he  informed  me  wn/t h 
believed  he  had  destroyed  all  my  letters.  formed  me  was  that  he 

50,298  Did  he  tell  you  or  not,  or  did  you  learn  from  him  or  not  whether  u  v  i 
destroyed  these  of  Eugene  Davis  ?— He  did  not  inform  me.  ’  had 

50,299.  You  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

him?8No.YOU  haTO  "0t’  a*  a“  e™ntS’  See”  the“  ?_Soen  EuSe™  Davis'  letters  to 
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50.301.  And  they  are  not  referred  to  in  his  statement? — In  Mr.  Pigott’s  statement? 

I  do  not  know. 

50.302.  You  did  not  see  them  produced  to  Mr.  Soames? — I  did  not. 

50.303.  Have  you  not  seen  them  since  this  Commission  began  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have 
seen  one  of  them. 

50.304.  When  ? — Amongst  my  own  papers. 

50.305.  In  Cork  Street  ? — In  Cork  Street,  and  I  think  I  have  it  at  the  present  time. 

50.306.  What  purported  to  be  a  letter  from  Davis  to  Pigott  ? — Quite  so. 

50.307.  How  does  it  come  you  did  not  mention  that  before  ? — Because  I  do  not  think 
I  was  asked  it.  I  am  replying  to  the  questions  that  are  put  to  me. 

50.308.  That  is  your  explanation — you  were  not  asked  ? — That  is  my  explanation. 

50.309.  Did  you  produce  that  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — I  think  I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Soames 
on  one  occasion. 

50.310.  When  ? — I  think  it  was  two  or  three  months  ago. 

50.311.  When  did  you  discover  it  in  Cork  Street? — I  discovered  it  in  Cork  Street 
about  the  time  I  showed  it  to  him. 

50.312.  Is  that  the  occasion  when  you  were  going  through  your  letters  with  a  view 
to  the  destruction  ? — No,  earlier  than  that,  much  earlier. 

50.313.  Why  did  you  not  destroy  that? — I  did  not  think  there  was  anything  to 
compromise  anybody  in  it.  It  was  a  short  letter  referring  to  an  interview. 

50.314.  I  think  it  had  the  name  of  Eugene  Davis,  or  so  I  gather  ? — Yes,  but  I  did 
not  undertake  to  Mr.  Pigott  to  destroy  any  other  letters  except  his  own.  My  under¬ 
taking  to  Mr.  Pigott  was  to  destroy  his  letters. 

50.315.  But  this  was  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pigott,  I  understand? — Yes,  but  nothing  in  it 
of  any  importance  that  I  had  gathered  at  the  time. 

50.316.  Then  ami  to  understand  you  preserved  the  letter  because  there  was  nothing 
in  it  of  any  importance? — Yes,  you  may  take  it  in  that  way  distinctly. 

50.317.  Did  you  destroy  these  other  letters  in  which  Pigott  had  referred  by  some 
signs  or  initials  to  other  persons  ? — Yes. 

50.318.  And  you  destroyed  them  lest  those  initials,  X  Y  &  Z,  or  whatever  they 
were,  might  possibly  lead  to  connect  the  persons  represented  by  those  letters  ? — Yes. 

50.319.  Did  you  send  him  any  money  to  Lausanne? — I  sent  Mr.  Pigott  money  fre¬ 
quently,  and  I  think  I  sent  him  money  to  Lausanne  too. 

50.320.  Are  you  sure  that  he  showed  you  any  letters  at  all  from  Davis  ? — Tha  very 
fact  of  my  having  one  at  the  present  time  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  showed  it  to  me 
then. 

•  50,321.  I  do  not  think  that  at  all  follows  — Then  how  do  I  get  possession  df  it  ? 

50.322.  I  can  give  you  an  answer,  but  I  think  I  had  better  not  ? — I  beg  your  pardon: 
for  asking  questions. 

50.323.  I  tell  you  why,  because  you  said,  in  answer  to  the  Attorney- General,  “My 
“  impression  is  he  showed  me  the  letter  from  Eugene  Davis  ”  ? — Yes. 

50.324.  That  is  my  reason  for  asking  you.  Are  you  sure  he  showed  you  any  ? — 
Yes.  I  am  perfectly  certain,  far  the  reason  that  I  speak  of.  That  I  have  one  of  these 
letters. 

50.325.  Why  did  you  say,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  your  impression  was  he 
showed  you  letters  ? — My  recollection  is  stronger  since  the  Attorney-General  examined 
me. 

50.326.  Where  was.  the  next  trip  he  took  ? — I  think  there  followed  a  number  of 
trips  to  Paris. 

50.327.  How  many  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  Sir  Charles  ;  they  were  very  frequent. 

50.328.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any  person  whom  he  told  you  he  saw  in  Paris  ? 
— I  could  tell  you  the  names  of  persons  he  saw  in  Paris,  but  I  canuot  tell  you  he  saw 
them  on  this  particular  business. 

50.329.  Did  you  say  business  or  visit  ? — Business  ;  he  was  constantly  in  the  company 
of  the  extreme  men  over  there  as  far  as  he  represented  to  me. 

50.330.  I  will  first  of  all  ask  you  did  you  ever  see  him  in  company  with  anybody 
whom  you  can  name  ? — I  say  as  far  as  he  represented  to  me,  no,  I  did  not. 

50.331.  Did  you  ever  see  him  in  company  with  anybody  you  could  name  ? — No,  1 
did  not. 

50.332.  Did  you  or  Dr.  Maguire  as  far  as- Dr.  Maguire  has  informed  you  ? — I  think 
Dr.  Maguire’s  knowledge  is  very  limited. 
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,.5?’333;  Yer^  7®11’  1  am  S°rry-  He  is  a  distinguished  professor  ? — I  am  speaking  cf 
hls  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case.  speaking  of 

50  334.  Very  good.  Then  so  far  as  your  personal  knowledge  is  concerned  von  tipvp. 
saw  him  in  company  with  anybody  ?— Oh  no  •  at  tW  t  ^  uVi  J  evei 
pains  not  to  know  Mr.  Pigottif  I  dW  sen  him  ’  6  1  Sh°Uld  take  Partlcul” 

50,335.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  further  question.  Whom  did  he  tell  von  bo  Wl 
m  connexmn  w.th  th.s  business-his  search  for  letters-whom  did  he  tell  you  he  had 
S1e?n1  -““H0  saw  Eugene  Davis  subsequently  in  Paris.  He  saw  a  man  nnlWi  Re  t 
*  ANT  two  Caseys  and  others  whose  names  I  cannot  recall  * 

Mr!  Suby  c”nldS  nofsay.50me  °tW  “  *°  y°U  ;  did  he  teU  y°“  b«  had  seen 

Lord— H*ayes,eEi^eneai)av1is,ttwo^Cas^rskthen1i  t^her^tlmt^Enonne^Davis  ST  ”7 

from  Lausanne  to  see  him  in  Paris' ?-I  think "he  came  round  T  I  i  t  °0me 

I  d0"°“hink  he  was  staying  at  any'  point 

timf?  y°U  g0t  le“ers  from  0(  these  persons  ?-At  this 

50,339.  At  any  time  ? — That  he  had  got  anv  letters  2  v0o  i,n  i  i  ,  . 
jrphSeyDaViS  dlStinC%  and  1  thlllk  he  “  -  ft*  ’he  had  go^Stom 

say  that  he  h^dTeVei^any  forged 

was  used ;  it  was  introduced  by  other  people  later  g  never 

have^bee^attrib^ited  X'to^ST 

r°ereeLdrno  leTterIAt  *hlS  ‘Im6  “d  natUrally  *fter  he  Came  back  A“e™a  he  Sad 

““oMS^lETPlTf' ^  with  thflelters- 1  * 

persons  who ££? 

reCeiTCd  fr°m  ^  °ne  °f  theSe  Persons  ^  °£  ‘he 

of  5theirPeSns.0f  ‘h'”  fr°m  “y  °ne  °f  tteSe  PerSons  ?-Noa«  °*  them  from  any  one 
50, 1145.  Then  when  you  referred  a  moment  or  two  ago  to  his  havino-  r„ 
correspondence ^iTh  them!6  “  bee"  “  oo™sPondenee  with  them  1-Yes,  ordinal 

50.346.  That  is  all  you  meant  ? — Yes. 

50.347.  Now  you  mentioned  a  name  that  we  have  heard  hnfnm  n  • 

nexion  with*  the  Irish  question— the  name  of  Murphy  ?— Yes.  specially  m  con- 

50.348.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  Murnhv  ? _ 1  tbink  ba  a.,,™  ,  n 

that  Murphy  was  one  of  the  men  connected  with  the  delivfrT  of  th!°  mtler? 
recollection  is  not  very  clear.  uenvery  ot  the  letters— my 

waflhf  naL0eUrorfeCn0llrt,0n  ?  T6r?  elear’  but  y011  tbink  ‘old  you  that  Murphy 
•  ie  name  ot  a  man  who  was  m  same  way  or  other - 2 _ Wnb  l  'i 

dealings  in  connexion  with  the  letters.  "  '  W  tfl  whom  he  had 

nil0,35°'  I  Wil1  jllSt  foll?w  y°ur  first  phrase,  he  was  in  some  way  or  other  vou  are  not 
q  QKire  wY  connected  with  the  delivery  of  the  letters  ?— Yes!  ’  }  1 

myself52'  **"  y°“  “  Pari8  at  tho  tim0  y°»«clf  ?  -I  received  the  letters  in  Paris 

T  p"35'\,W?re  y°u  ‘n  Paris  at  the  time  that  ho  made  tho  slatemcnt  to  vou  »  ni.  .» 

1  In  oS  E"K'and  or  Irel^nd,  I  do  not  know  which.  y  ’  °b>  no' 

mm!t’i;7fJ,meorWriylt188eGInad6  ^  8ta‘ement  *°  y°U  ^  think  ifc  ™  a>*>ut  the 

the  delivery1  of ^hrietters?— Yes  d  Wb°  ™  8°mcIl0W  OT  othar  with 

details55'  direCtly  "  indireCtly  did  he  tol1  did  not  enter  into 
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30.357.  It  was  rather  interesting,  was  not  it  ? — Well,  I  thought  it  would  be  just  as 
well  if  I  did  not  know  too  much  about  that  circumstance,  because  I  gathered  a  certain 
amount  of  danger  would  attend  the  giving  up  of  these  letters  to  the  man  who  did  so, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  be  responsible  for  giving  them  any  clue,  consequently  I  did  not 
question  him  very  closely  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

50.358.  Wait  a  moment,  please.  This  is  a  statement  which  he  volunteers  to  you  ? — 

Yes. 

50.359.  What  would  be  the  danger  ? — There  would  be  a  danger  if  I  went  to  some¬ 
body' else  and  said  “  Oh,  yes,  the  letters  were  given  up  by  a  man  called  Murphy,  and 
“  he  was  in  Paris  at  this  time.” 

50.360.  But  Pigott  had  already  told  you  that  a  man  called  Murphy  had  direct  or 

indirect  connexion  with  the  delivery  of  the  letters  ? — Yes ;  but  I  did  not  question 
Pigott  with  a  view  of  discovering  - - 

50.361.  That  is  what  I  am  surprised  at? — I  am  endeavouring  to  give  you  a  reason 

for  it.  ... 

50.362.  Why  ? — And  that  wTas  that  I  carefully  kept  myself  apart  from  inquiring  as 

to  the  exact  details  of  the  arrangement  he  made  with  these  men. 

50.363.  Were  you  afraid  yourself  that  you  might  be  betrayed  into  giving  informa¬ 
tion  in  an  incautious  moment  ?— Betrayed  into  giving  information. 

50.364.  Were  you  afraid  you  yourself  might  in  an  incautious  moment  be  betrayed 
into  giving  information  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  came  ? — I  fear  I  was  on  better 
terms  with  myself. 

50.365.  So  I  should  have  thought ;  then  I  want  to  know  what  was  the  fear? — The 
fear  was,  as  I  say,  1  endeavoured  to  guard  myself  in  every  possible  way  against  giving 
a  clue  to  anybody  else. 

50.366.  Does  not  that  look  as  if  you  were  guarding  yourself  in  every  possible  way 
against  having  any  check  upon  any  story  that  Mr.  Pigott  chose  to  tell  you  ? — It  may 
have  been  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  was  rather  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances 
warranted  the  procedure  I  adopted. 

50.367.  At  all  events,  you  have  given  your  statement ;  did  he  chance  to  mention  where 
Mr.  Murphy  lived  ? — I  think  Mr.  Murphy  was  from  New  York,  and  was  stopping  im 
Paris  at  that  time. 

50.368.  A  bird  of  passage  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

50.369.  Was  he  then  an  American? — No,  I  think  he  was.  an  Irishman  who  had  beeni 
in  New  York,  and  was  at  that  time  in  Paris. 

50.370.  An  Irishman ;  but  was  he  a  man  domiciled  in  America,  or  what  did  you 

understand  he  was? — My  impression  was.  that  he  was  at  that  time - 

50.371.  What  was  his  name  besides  Murphy  ? — I  did  not  inquire  ;  I  thought  Murphy 
was  a  very  useful  name  because  there  were  such  a  large  number  of  them,  and  so  long 
as  it  was  the  surname  alone  that  I  knew  it  would  not  be  at  all  making  it  difficult  to 
enable  Mr.  Murphy  to  keep  it  quiet, 

50.372.  There  is  a  certain  air  of  danger  about  Mr-.  Murphy,  was  not  there  ? — There 

was. 

50.373.  You  did  not  ask  his  occupation  ? — I  did  not. 

50.374.  Nor  how  he  had  come  upon  the  scene  in  connexion  with  this  ?— He  men¬ 
tioned  to  me  that  he  was  in  Paris  in  connexion  with  the  extreme  work. 

50.37 5.  He  told  you  he  was  in  Paris  in  connexion  with  the  extreme  work  ? — And 
that  made  me  the  more  desirous  of  not  knowing  more  about  it. 

50.376.  As  a  good  loyal  citizen,  and  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Union,  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  made  you  more  careful  to  do  it  ? — As  a 
good  loyal  citizen,  anxious  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  information,  and  having 
given  my  guarantee  that  I  would  not  give  details  to  the  police,  I  kept  apait  as  much  as 
X  could  from  information  which  might  compromise  me  if  it  did  not  remain  in  my 
possession  alone. 

50.377.  1  do  not  realise.  Did  you  ask  how  Pigott  came  to  meet  Murphy? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  use  in  pursuing  that  question,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  heard 
the  name  of  Murphy,  and  asked  no  details  further  than  that. 

50.378.  Then  all  that  was  told  you  was  that  a  man  called  Murphy - ? — The  name 

is  in  my  recollection,  and  I  mention  it,  but  beyond  the  mention  of  the  name  at  the 
present  time  I  cannot  give  you  any  further  assistance. 
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“ J°  -  **•  s- 

50  38?'  "t  f  /ff  t° -fu8  m°r?  ?~And  asked  nothing  more.  . 

moment, '  you  Lve  otone^  from  Vifo^  a°f  to®  i?forn£tion  7hi°h’  ,UP  to  the  present 
whom? — My  information  from  Mr  P  °  u  V\i  w^ere  the  letters,  and  from 

extreme  men  "if  P‘g0tt  a‘  that  tlm6  was  that  ke  8°‘  ^m  from  the 

informahhf  up  h^sf^f  menf  cbt-ln^' f7”®  aV  P.6rS0n’.  that  y0Ur  8um  of 
reference  you  have  told  us  as  to  Murohv  ?  OfT  10m  1S  no  more  than  the 

-5"  at  **  presentfiommffut  otherwisefour  statement1  f correct d  1 

havepnsseJout® of  yof  meniory  2^?-^  m6nti0n®d'  “  ^  *ba‘  tbV 

comfofaimet-XSihL^ef8  r®main®d  “  y°Ur  b—  »  »  ~ 

50,38o.  So  that  I  may  take  it  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  un  to  H,„ 

you  are  now  giving  your  evidence  before  my  Lords  that  fWlL?  “oment 

anything  more  definite  as  to  tima  nlQOQ  ^  01  .  tnat  1  ^ott  has  never  tola  you 

now  told  my  Lords?— Pigott  told  me-li  011’ °r  Clr0umstance  than  what  you  have 
yofa  defintorep/y3,11’  W'U  y°“  ^  y6S  °r  n°  ?~X  am  Soi“?  “plain.  I  cannot  give 

|  mf1  p  ositifn  mi  ^  “  a°CUrate  °r  not  ?— Well, 

authority  of  Certain  ^ofe®^ Ne^Yoff6  flfv  B°hS-  ‘°  America  told  me  if  the 
documents  they  shouWo  ’ll' H  f  the 

brought  that  authority  with  him.  to  JNew  fork.  He  came  back  and 

thaSo  S  wth  Mm"®  MieftrfoS  ^  *T  f*6  t0,d  me  be  bro“^ 

and  certain  meetings  took  place  in  Pnris  n/  I  •  °n  ^  ^aS1S  W^lat  to^  me> 

be  given  up.  and  the  letters ^  hi™  theSe  letter*  shouJd 

FU)  oQn  vf  1.  .  were  given  to  him,  and  by  him  conveved  to  mp 

nr  ’  ii-  *?U-  ^a'e  mentioned  the  name  of  one  Breslin  T  thinU  "  i 
believed  his  initials  were  “  J.  J.”  ? _ Yes  m*  1  you  added  you 

*?;: oqo  Jf  he  dead  or  living  ?— I  think  he  is  dead. 

'*  mots-  r 8  matter  °f  fact- 

50  3bt  TY7  Tnti0ned  °ne  0ther  naf  Solter t  ?-CoEk  C°rreCt;°n- 

f  qoc  tnhe  llvIng  or  dead  ■ — He  is  dead. 

50397*  WW  d‘d  k6  d“*-Ilthink  he  died  within  the  laat  ‘wo  years. 

-I  could  not  fix'the  date^®  ®“  y°“  al'®Se  h°  mentioned  ”»me  of  this  Breslin  ? 

a1“  W°Uld  y°U  6X  tbe  ^ear?-He  P^bably  mentioned  it  on  his  return  from 

toSy^LMrtt  feSn^f  "f,  1  WlU  not  u"d-‘ako 

my  recollection.  mention  ot  the  name,  because  I  have  nothing  to  assist 

1888  f°i  wifnot.11  Undertake  t0  88 y  hs  montioned  the  name  of  Breslin  before  the  year 

Pigf ! ^buTwitCfl™1 ^®gnat®ure  TiunLl™  ^  PUt  “  purP01'ting  *»  Mr. 

|  ^  y0U  WiU  «“<>• 

1  bel'®ve  tbare  are  tba  i-tia>a- 

Lf  .xa: 

{I he  Attorney- General.)  Are  there  not  initials. 

(m!ZlZyi  N°’ 1  thint  ”0t'  bUt  the;e  "  a  IettOT  witb  jt  tka‘  m  signed. 

G 
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50,402.  (Sir  G.  Bussell)  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  is  no  signature  to 

?M,40rirregSaB"e\Hn!yorhavee  toU^yourfl  not  undertake  to  say  his 

°a50  4MS  Asnreg“dsb^lbSert!  wd’/  youYndertSe1  to  say  it  was  mentioned  to  you 
50,41)4.  As  regard  yu  ,  j  Febr  ?_j  peard  0f  Colbert  in  the  year 

istT'iaSkOdtet  is  mentioned  in  that  statement  made  by  Eugene  Davis  or  the 

^05^“  -  ^  a 

mfo°406tULrvIingwhere1— In  London,  passing  backwards  and  forwards  between  Paris, 

LO?i°407al™tsed Che"1 3^"  organisation  you  mean  2-Quite  so. 

Whai  dfd  yon  saytdC  Pigott  wrote  to  me  to  state  that  he  beheved  one  of  the  two 

Pa5™e40detYou^n,  this  is  in  one  of  the  destroyed  letters  2-No,  in  that  letter. 

satn:  lt8d"eindnYymind.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  m  addition  to 

tU50y412b' Or  did ' "yofsaTthX^u  hadTardlt  youraipEoh”  that  he  had  mentioned 
it,  and  my  recoUeJtion  is  that  it  occurred  in  the  notes  of  the  mterv.ew  between  himself 

“bOdirThisTthe  10th  February  1888.  There  is  one  thing  I  did  not  quite  Mlnw 

Whoch“nl”that  toTbee  t-l  undtrstood  Z?  was  John  O'Connor.  I  should 

Ba50D4ri4C!Thosertwm  P.6 SttOT^wS^esTt^lette^  I  think,  were  written 
•  Till tt  Hp  enclosed  copies  with  that  letter  of  the  two  letters  m  qnestion. 

m 50  fc  Do  you  mean  the  letters  of  the  16th  June  1-Two  letters  of  June  16th.  . 

50^416.  I  notice  that  you  preserved  those  copies 2  I  did  not  know  they  were  m 

existence  till  last  night.  . 

fin  417  Ttint  was  accidental  ? — That  was  accidental,  purely. 

50418*  They  'escaped  the  general  conflagration,  very  good.  “Were  addressed  to 
“  J  6  C.  and  the  late  Colbert,  but  as  you  will  perhaps  notice  the  °™e3  lia™ 

As  to  their  being  genuine  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  E.  etter  as  1  torn 
“  vou  was  got  from  Mrs.  M..  but  I  now  learn,  without  her  knowledge,  that  it  was 
«  amongst  some  of  her  husband's  papers  that  she  considered  were  of  no  c°use3uence 
“  which  she  gave  to  a  friend  of  his  soon  after  he  was  sentenced  The  letter,  it  is  sain, 

“  quite1  escaped  her  notice,”  and  so  on  This  is  what ] -"0^* is  ^1-! 

“  not  been  able  to  learn  anything  about  the  o  iei  .  no.ptv,pr  in  Mr  Parnell’s 

I  heard  of  another  letter  which  was  understood  to  be  altogether  in  Mr.  Fame  . 

W1504g19  “  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything  about  the  other  P.  letter  ”  Then  let 

aft  ass  sr 

somebody  or  another. 

50,421.  Or  had  been  told  so? — Yes;  he  had  been  told  so. 

50  422  Then  that  was  an  undiscovered  letter  2—' That  was  an  undiscovered  letter. 
I  heard*  of  two  or  three  letters  which  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  possession  of.  _ 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Very  likely.  That  is  the  letters,  my  Lord,  to  which  there  is  no 
name.  There  is  “  faithfully  yours.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  says  it  is  in  Pigott’s  handwriting. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  so  understand.  There  is  no  name  or  initials  to  it.  You  thought 
there  were  initials  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  thought  there  were  initials. 
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“&tl0feat  ^3m°ef  fM"/ig0tt  *  tba‘. 

first  batch  of  letters  °  01  PurPose  of  obtaining  the 

loilt:  JuI^  1886- 

1  °4°n  id9« ' “i”?11?  tel1  y°u’  a  larg"  number  of  times  ^  “  PanS  “P  ‘°  that  date  ?~ 
first  batch  W“  the  °CCasi°n  0f  lhe  fest  batch  ?_That  was  the  occasion  of  the 

thfttps  r„fthhe6  atounT  ‘Z  tro^U  ^  had  ™  «»  addittion  of 

account  book  which  has  been  referred  to  ^  glVen  to#etlier— Pages  from  an 

teUyou28'  Up  t0  that  time’  July  0f  1886>  -- h  had  you  paid  Pigott  J-I  could  not 

ne^tL^ot^  ka™  "Ob  I  kept  no  diary  and 

50,430.  Well,  but  let  me  understand y  “  l  kept  waa  ou‘  a7- 
of  the  thing  and  from  a  sense  of  duty  ^-Tlm  love°of  SAtT™  thiS  f°r  the  IoTe 

two  different  things.  Sir  Charles  1 '  °f  thm?  and  a  sense  of  duty  are 

sense^of'diity m  Tm l^TZ\^T  * •&'■"""  °f  ^ «  -id  a 
which  rather  misrepresents  my  position  at  1S  an  exPres81°n  you  used 

s£Xi  r^o^ !t  keen,y  as  a  ,abour  °f  >°™ 

0U,4 do.  1  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  mo _  ?  ... 

the  sense  of  the  words.  '  B°wever,  we  Wld  not  argue  over 

?n  i  SinSe  °f  *ut?  ?~A  sense  of  duty. 

50844!  \  ^°U  WGre  to,^et  no  remuneration  for  vourself  ? _ Ho 

B  »= iw^^A-riasr — 

notes  generally,  never  byP my  owif  cheque  1  Pa‘d  Mr‘  P‘g0tt  ln  cash’  Bank  'of  England 

if  quite  - 

00,444.  What  was  the  largest  amount  tint  „ 

Pigott  up  to  July  of  1886  ?— Well,  of  course  I  <ra  J! {-0Tie  paym®nt  you  had  made  to 
think,  when  he  went  to  America  T  think  h  ’  +  ^  mn  sometpmg,  close  on  100 1.,  I 
50,445.  That  was  in  May  0Tl88fi  ?  T  *  ab°Ut  the  larg**“ 
cropped  up.  ‘  '  J  8  0  ’  1  paid  hlm  sums  of  401.  and  50/.  as  expenses 

50  447*  ?lhat  WaV?  May  0f  1886  ?-That  waa  i"  May  of  188C  ves 
SO  large  a  sumT money  at  one  tfto  Hgitt  /°Th,r  T*  °f  tho  of 

50,450.  The  Westminster  branch  of  the  Imnerial  Rnnt?  v  r> 
kept  it  with  the  Provincial  in  Dublin.  I  thinl^T  n,  .  *  1  ^  es‘  revious  to  that  I 

Bank  in  the  middle  of  1886  I  want  to  friv  Pened  an. account  with  the  Imperial 

an8aGccoundt°  ^ !  1  "“>« 

50.454.  And  previous  to  that  where  ?-The  Provincial  Bank  in  Dublin. 
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50.455.  Why  did  you  designedly  pay  these  moneys  in  bank  notes  and  not  by  cheque  ? 

—You  seem  to  forget  that ;  my ' Answer  my  question?— I  am  going 

50.456.  Do  whole  of  my  transactions,  and  that  was  to  keep 

to  give  you  a  rule  that  go  i  •  •nroeeedin0'  and  to  give  no  clue. 

myself  adrift  from  the  mvestiga  ion  Assuming 'this  to  be  an  honest  trans- 

oO,457.  Again,  I  must  ^rned  whaTcke  would  your  cheque  have 

action  as  far  as  you  and  Pig  _  anvbodv 7 _ Why  should  I  ?  pardon  me.  I  did 

given  that  would  have  been in]uii  .^  J  }  Richard  Pigott  with  his  name  appear- 

aw  **  om  two 

hTo!htPCCwhfine public ?-Cheques  passing  through  a  bank  always  attach  a 

““S^rifthaf  ™TOW^^y»ot  make  the  cheque  payable  to  bearer  ?- 
S  ot~  might  go  onhhe  back  of  the  chequm  ^  a  tak 

1,-SZSZr 

50,461.  I  wish  to  put  this  o  j  •  Pigott’s  power  to  suggest  that  he  had 

expended  "sTtePof  Zey^he/he  had  not?-Well,  at  that  time  it  did  not  occur 

Hoccurste  me,  it  occurs  to  me  as  a  sugges- 

‘‘Toif  How^BeLusemoTdoes  not  always  pass  in  large  sums  of  gold  and 

notes,  and  my  bank  account  ’s*bere  to „ot°andYOur  bank  account,  or  as  regards  money 
50,464  I  am  not  alking a”Te  moment  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  flat  mode  or 
passing  from  yourself  at  ail  foi  hewere  fraudulent  enough,  to  represent 

50,465. ^Yes^—I^considere^rnysel^guafded  by  the  letters  which  Pigott  sent  to  me 
in50%t  ^What^ettCTs"? — Letters  he  wrote  to  me  which  have  been  since  destroyed. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  1, 
Wednesday,  20th  February  1889. 

Mr.  Edward  Caulfield  Houston  recalled,  further  cross-examined  by 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

toersP?-YSSterfay  *°  “  “d“tak^  ^  P™  to  Mr.  Pigott  to 

was'not  to  ^  at  ^  —cement  was  that  I 

„  S;469*  1  think,-y°U  said  “ 1  did  not  undertake  to  Mr.  Pigott  to  destroy  any  other 

Did hlS  0Wn'  •  1undertaking  t0  Mr«  pigott  was  to  destroy  his  litters  ” 
Did  you  say  when  you  received  them  ?— Yes.  y  8‘ 

.  t0!70;  0r  ^as  when ‘  he  asked  you  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  any  restriction  as 
for  my  eye  ZStZjtje'aZ?™'  J  understanding  was  that  his  letters  were  to  be 

them^de'tV^whtLrked"^  to  f  7™ 

r'imy  ■»  •<  A-  ££%“?*r2«£ ™ 

as  and  when  he  asked  you  ?-I  think  I  have  replied  to  the  question  The  understood 
?°l  t0  “ake  Publio  1,se  of  them  whatever.  q  undemanding 

yours : '  -  MyTnddaadg^rMarb0p‘g“fwfsatoy  ™ 

yesterday  must  have  misrepresented  the  position,  because  I  say  my  understanding ^it°h 
T™  .  Wa3  “°‘  *°  “ake  any  Public  use  of  bi«  letters.  ° 

..  Eugene  Ld  oTso  iTater  ^7/?"  °'™  langua°e'  “  1  think  jt  bad  *0  name  of 

50  477  vi  he  aekyou  t°  destroy  these!- When,  Sir  Charles,  in  November? 

“  u9;  of  ihl letters  ”’  8  ‘°  “e  :  “  °f  y°U  WU1  not  niabo  any  publio 

positively.  D'd  tS  “  November  ask  y°u  t0  destr°y  them  ?-I  will  not  answer 

answw  yiuD°  beH°V6  h°  did  ?_I  CanDOt  8ay  ;  my  roc°11<’ction  is  not  sufficient  to 

*«*>-  Po  you  believe  he  did?— My  reply  is  that  I  cannot  say.  My  rocollecfinn 
will  not  assist  me  m  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  y  y  recollection 

50.481.  Do  you  believe  he  did  in  November  ask  you  to  destroy  his  letters?  T 

y°U  m  any  ot>er  words  than  I  have  done.  3  '~'1 

50.482.  Do  you  say  you  have  no  belief  one  way  or  the  other? _ T  oonnnt  1 

distinctly  on  the  point.  y  ’  1  cannot  speak 

50.483.  Have  you  no  belief  one  way  or  the  other;  I  am  asking  you  vour  belief 

or  no  .  I  am  not  able  to  go  into  it,  my  recollection  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  mV‘I° 
answer  you  in  the  way  you  wish.  omuuitnc  io  enable  me  to 
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50.484.  You  cannot  answer  whether  he  did  not  ask  you  for  an  undertaking  in 
November  to  destroy  his  letters  ? — I  cannot  say. 

50.485.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  time  I  am  meaning,  on  or  about  the 
6th  November? — My  belief  is  I  did  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  destruction  of  his 
letters  on  that  occasion. 

50.486.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not,  on  that  occasion,  ask  you  to  destroy  his  letters  ? 
— I  will ;  I  will  swear  definitely. 

50.487.  Then  there  was  a  period  of  time  of  which  you  were  speaking  but  a  moment  or 
two  ago,  when,  in  answer  to  me,  you  said  that  you  would  not  undertake]  to  say  that  in 
November  he  had  not  asked  you  to  destroy  his  letters  ? — Because,  as  you  continued  to 
question  me,  I  continued  to  recollect  better  what  happened,  and  now  I  am  able  to 
speak  definitely  that  he  did  not  on  that  occasion  ask  me  to  destroy  his  letters ;  in  fact, 
I  think  his  belief  at  that  time  was  that  his  letters  had  been  destroyed. 

50.488.  Am  I  to  take  it,  that  since  yon  came  into  the  box  your  memory  has  been  so 
far  revived  that  you  do  undertake  to  say  positively  that  at  no  time  in  November  he 
asked  you  to  destroy  his  letters  ? — Pardon  me,  you  were  restricting  it  to  the  6th 
November  ;  I  cannot  say  definitely,  he  may  have  discussed  the  question  of  destroying 
his  letters  later  on. 

50.489.  In  November? — In  November. 

50.490.  May  he  have  discussed  the  question  of  the  destruction  of  his  letters  earlier  ? 
— He  may. 

50.491.  Had  you  at  any  time  any  misgiving  about  the  genuineness  of  these  letters? 
— I  never  had. 

50.492.  Or  any  of  them  ? — Or  any  of  them. 

50.493.  Perhaps  you  agree  with  Mr.  Macdonald  that  they  are  a  priori  the  most 
probable  letters  to  be  written  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

50.494.  All  of  them  ? — All  of  them,  yes. 

50.495.  So  you  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  them  as  genuine  when  they  were 
revealed  to  you,  the  first  batch,  No.  1,  then  batch  No.  2,  then  batch  No.  3,  and  finally 
batch  No.  4  ?— I  had  no  difficulty. 

50.496.  Now,  will  you  kindly  tell  me,  up  to  the  payment  for  the  first  batch,  how 
much  altogether,  including  the  guinea  a  day,  plus  travelling  and  hotel  expenses,  you 
had  paid  to  Mr.  Pigott? — I  have  no  means  of  telling  you. 

50.497.  Up  to  that  date,  including  your  own  expenses,  how  much  had  you  expended? 
— Up  to  the  month  of  October,  do  you  refer  to  1886? 

50.498.  I  have  said  nothing  about  October,  why  did  you  mention  October? — Because 
that  was  the  date  I  went  to  Mr.  Macdonald  with  the  batch  of  letters. 

50.499.  I  said  up  to  the  date  of  your  paying  for  the  first  batch? — 1,780/.  or 
thereabouts. 

50.500.  That  includes,  I  presume  you  mean  to,  the  payment  you  made  for  the 
letters  ? — The  payment  I  made  for  the  letters,  and  a  payment  I  made  for  the 
expenses  for  the  obtaining  them. 

50.501.  1,780/. ;  how  much  did  you  pay  for  the  letters  eo  nomine? — 500/. 

50.502.  That  would  leave  1,280/.  for  expenses  ? — Yes,  that  would  leave  1,280/. 

50.503.  What  proportion  of  the  1,280/.  would  represent  your  expenses? — I  should 
say  about  200/.,  roughly,  of  course. 

50.504.  Speaking  roughly,  of  course — approximately.  So  that  Pigott  had  got  up  to 
that  time,  roughly  speaking,  1,080/.  ? — I  should  think  so. 

50.505.  The  largest  of  which  payment,  up  to  the  payment  for  the  last,  did  not  exceed 
100/.  ? — That  is  so. 

50.506.  What  was  the  day  you  paid  for  the  letters  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  some  day  in 
July  1886. 

50.507.  You  cannot  tell  me  nearer  than  that  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

50.508.  You  went  over  to  Paris,  you  told  us,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Maguire  ?— Yes. 

50.509.  How  long  had  Mr.  Pigott  been  in  Paris  on  that  occasion  before  you  came 
over? — I  should  think  three  or  four  days. 

50.510.  How  many  visits  altogether  had  he  paid  to  Paris  up  to  that  time  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you. 

50,51  i.  About — a  large  number  ? — A  considerable  number. 

50,512.  Then,  I  presume,  he  being  in  Paris,  you  and  your  friend,  being  in  Dublin, 
could  send  over? — We  were  in  London  at  that  time. 
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50.513.  Yon  went  over  in  consequence  of  some  communication? _ Yes 

50.514.  From  Pigott  ? — From  Mr.  Pigott,  yes. 

50.515.  That  communication  is  unfortunately  destroved  ? — Yes  ouite  sn 

50.516.  Destroyed  when  ?-I  should  think  about  the  time.  ’  b 

50.517.  Do  you  say  so? — Yes,  I  do. 

50.518.  You  have  a  recollection  of  that,  have  you?— Yes,  because  I  think  it  was  a 

telegram . 

50.519.  A  telegram,  oh  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  was  a  telegram,  and  I  think  I  de'stroved 

telegrams  at  that  time.  J 

50,5_0.  I  may  take  it  then  that  telegram  merely  summoned  you  to  Paris  ? _ Ouite 

so,  yes.  J  ^ 

50,521.  Did  it  tell  you  what  you  were  going  to  Paris  for  ?~~ Did  the  telegram  ? 
50,o22.  Yes?  Iso,  it  was  understood  before  hand  what  my  journey  to  Paris  would 
be  for,  previous  letters  had  made  that  clear. 

50,523  That  as  soon  as  the  quest  had  been  succesful  he  was  to  telegraph  vou  to  o-o 
to  Pans  ? — Quite  so.  D  1  J  & 

S,°se  letterS  are  als0  destr°yed  ?— Yes,  those  letters  are  also  destroyed 

50.520.  When  were  they  destryoed  ?— I  should  think  they  were  destroyed  at  the 
time  1  speak  of,  some  time  about  November. 

50.526.  November  1888  ? — November  1888. 

50.527.  Did  they  contain  an  account  to  you  of  the  way  he  was  following  up  his 

quest ; — Yes.  °  * 

50.528.  And  the  persons  whom  he  was  seeing  ? — Yes. 

50.529.  Tell  me  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  he  said  he  was  seeing  ?— At  that 
time  1  think  he  mentioned  a  man  called  Murphy  whom  I  spoke  of  yesterday.  He  did 
not  go  into  details  because  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  different 

1DtV1Mn  Wh0m  he  WaS  treating  for  tlie  reason  I  gave  you  yesterday. 

50.530.  Can  you  give  any  other  description  of  Murphy  to  enable  us  to  identify  him  ? 

whZ  h^w" ^iingPt  PUrP0Sely  Iargely  “  ign°rance  °f  tbe  Partl6Ular  perSOnS 

50.531.  Am  I  to  take  it  that  up  to  the  time  of  your  being  summoned  to  Paris  that 
you  have  learned  from  the  letters  that  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Murphy  who 
without  further  particulars  was  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  them,  and  that 

,  ei\  \e  Slu™.pl°n1ed  y°u  t0  c°me  to  Paris?— And  other  individuals  that  he  referred  to 
by  alphabetical  letters  I  spoke  of  yesterday. 

not  ^ °,532’  ^  tke  alPbaketical  letters  enable  you  to  judge  who  they  were  ? — They  did 

50  533.  Did  not  this  appear  to  you  as  a  curious  kind  of  correspondence.  Let  me 
see  if  I  understand  you  had  no  key  then  ? — I  had  no  key  then. 

50,534.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  suppose  or  sketch  a  letter  “  Dear  Mr.  Houston  ”  It 
was  always  “  Dear  Sir. 

50  535  That  !s  .n  immaterial  detail  “Dear  Sir”  I  have  been  following  up  the 
search  and  I  have  come  across  X,  and  I  have  seen  Z„  and  I  hope  to  see  Y.  ?— Yes. 

F  u  at  J°uld  conve-7  nothin£  whatever  to  you  ?— Unless  he  told  me 

that  just  beforehand  that  X.  was  a  man  who  had  just  come  from  America  and  Y.  was  man 

WY0nTo87enfrag|e<1  °°  ®Peciflc  7rk  m  Paris  in  connexion  with  these  matters  at  that  time. 
50,o37.  Had  he  told  you  that  ? — I  think  so. 

rn  r2o  J,11  letters?— No,  I  think  he  kept  those  details  for  conversation. 

♦inn?  T  lake/b°  fancitld  case  1  am  putting,  who  was  X.  from  his  previous  descrip¬ 
tion  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  who  he  was.  p 

£r  t/iA  m  n  ,  i  „  _ 


■>n  • — 1  cannot  tell  you  who  he  was. 

rl?'  rnf11  me  tke  narae  was  the  only  name  I  knew  the  man  by. 

i_he  8ame  as  regards  Y.  and  Z.  ?— Quite  so. 


o0,542.  How  did  he  come  to  tell  you,  if  he  was  guarding  the  identity  of  those 
persons  by  using  letters  which  conveyed  nothing  to  you,  how  did  he  come  to  use  th,. 
name  of  Murphy  l-Well,  1  think,  I  father  pressed  im’ibr  one  or  two  natnea  at  that 

plq  you  thmk  you  rather  pressed  him  for  one  or  two  names  at  that  time  • 
wkaJ  p1?6  •  4bout  tkat  time  or  a  little  later,  probably  about  that  time 
r  frff‘  £?for?  0r  after  tho  first  batch?— I  think  it  was  after. 

°  45.  lhen  he  mentioned  Murphy.  He  mentioned  a  Murphy,  as  you  told  us  before 

A  2 
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you  bought  the  first  batch  ? — He  may  have  explained  that  Murphy  was  one  of  the  two 
mentioned  by  X.  or  Y. 

50.546.  Hid  he  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  am  speaking  from  recollection,  and  not  from 
a  record. 

50.547.  Ho  you  undertake  to  say  that  up  to  your  going  to  Paris  he  had  by  name 
given  any  person — referred  to  any  person  in  connexion  with  these  letters  ? — I  will 
undertake  to  say  that  he  had  not. 

50.548.  You  will  undertake  to  say,  now,  that  he  had  not  ? — Yes,  by  name. 

50.549.  You  fell  into  a  mistake,  then,  by  saying  - ? — A  mistake  in  the  way  I 

have  spoken.  He  may  have  explained  subsequently  that  one  of  these  alphabetical 
letters  stood  for  Murphy. 

50.550.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  up  to  the  time  of  your  going  to  Paris  he  had  not, 
in  letters  or  in  conversation,  given  you  the  name  of  any  person  ? — You  may  take  it  so. 

50.551.  Then  you  went  to  Paris? — Then  I  went  to  Paris. 

50.552.  Accompanied  by  your  friend,  Mr.  Maguire  ? — Yes. 

50.553.  By  the  way,  you  mentioned  borrowing  some  money  ? — Yes. 

50.554.  Repeat  the  items  and  figures  ? — I  borrowed  850 k  from  Hr.  Maguire  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  purchasing  these  letters,  and  incidental  expenses  due  at  that  time. 

50.555.  Give  me  the  date  of  the  loan  ? — I  think  the  date  of  the  loan  should  be  the 
month  of  July. 

50.556.  Who  were  the  other  persons  from  whom  you  said  you  borrowed  ? — Private 
friends. 

50.557.  Who? — I  do  not  think  you  should  ask  me  the  name  of  private  friends  who 
lent  me  money,  without  any  particular  notion  as  to  what  that  money  was  for. 

50.558.  All  the  more  reason  I  should  say  for  not  objecting  ? — I  should  ask  direction 
from  his  Lordship  before  I  answer. 

( The  President.)  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  answer  it.  It  may  be  of 
importance  to  trace  what  funds  you  had. 

50.559.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Certainly,  that  is  my  object,  my  Lord  ? — I  got  some  money 
from  Sir  Rowland  Blenerhassett.  He  lent  me  some. 

50.560.  How  much  ? — 70 1.  I  think  it  was.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  he  lent  me  450k, 
and  Mr.  Hogg,  of  Bublin,  he  lent  me  250k,  I  think  it  was. 

50.561.  When  did  Sir  Rowland  lend  you  the  70 k  ? — I  think  it  was  previous  to  Mr. 
Pigott  going  to  America. 

50.562.  I  forget  the  date  of  that.  May  was  it  ? — No,  I  think  it  would  be  the  latter 
end  of  April. 

50.563.  1886?— 1886. 

50.564.  When  did  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  lend  you  the  450k  ? — About  January  or 
February  of  1886,  I  think  it  was. 

50.565.  January  or  February  1886  ? — Yes. 

50.566.  Then  what  did  he  lend  it  to  you  for  ? — I  did  not  tell  him  clearly.  I  said  I 
wanted  it  for  political  purposes. 

50.567.  Have  you  repaid  it  ? — Yes. 

50.568.  When  ? — I  repaid  it,  I  think,  at  the  time  I  got  the  money  back  from  Mr. 
Macdonald. 

50.569.  Now  you  and  Hr.  Maguire  went  to  Paris  together  ? — Yes. 

50.570.  What  was  your  object  in  bringing  Hr.  Maguire  ? — Well,  he  knew  I  was 
going  for  the  letters,  and  I  think  he  displayed  some  anxiety  to  accompany  me,  and  I 
brought  him. 

50.571.  What  did  you  go  to  Paris  to  do  ? — Might  I  trouble  you  to  repeat  rhe 
question  ? 

50.572.  What  did  you  go  to  Paris  to  do? — To  obtain  the  letters. 

50.573.  So  I  understood.  What  hotel  was  Mr.  Pigott  staying  at? — I  think  he  was 
staying  at  the  Hotel  St.  Petersburgh. 

50.574.  What  hotel  were  you  staying  at  ? — The  Hotel  Heux  Mondes,  near  the  Opera 
House  there. 

50.575.  You  were  not  staying  at  the  same  hotel  together  ? — No. 

50.576.  Hid  you  telegraph  to  say  when  you  arrived,  and  where  you  were  staying? — 
I  telegraphed  when  I  arrived.  I  think  I  had  already  told  him  I  would  go  to  that  hotel 
if  I  went. 

50.577.  Hid  Pigott  call  upon  you  or  you  upon  him  ? — He  called  upon  me. 
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50.578.  On  the  day  of  your  arrival  ? — Yes. 

50.579.  Was  it  on  the  clay  of  arrival  you  received  the  letters  ? _ Yes. 

50.580.  I  want  to  follow  this  out ;  give  i  me  carefully.  When  ’he  called  unon 

you  had  he  the  letters  with  him,  or  did  he  say  he  required  the  money  to  so  and  fetch 
them  ? — He  had  the  letters  with  him.  ° 

50.581.  That  you  are  quite  sure  about? — Perfectly  certain. 

50.582.  Then  he  had  not  required  the  payment  of  this  considerable  sum  of  monev  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  them  ?— No  ;  he  said  there  were  some  people  downstairs 
and.  if  he  was  to  leave  the  letters  he  should  bring  the  money  back  with  him 

50.583.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  got,  as  you  describe,  possession  of  the  letters  without 

having  been  required  to  pay  the  price  for  them  ?— I  understood  that  the  people  who 
held  possession  of  them  were  down  stairs,  and  that  the  letters  had  not  reallv  nasscd 
out  of  their  possession  ;  they  were  waiting  for  Mr.  Pigott  to  return  J  1 

50.584.  Did  he  produce  the  letters?— He  produced  the  letters  when  he  came  into  my 

room.  j 

50.585.  Then  I  should  say  he  was  in  possession  of  them.  Then  how  lone  did  that 

interview  last  before  you  paid  him  the  money  ?-Not  very  long,  because  I  took  the 
letters  to  Dr.  Maguire  m  another  room.  I  showed  them  to  him,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  take  them,  and  to  allow  me  to  use  his  money  for  the  purchase  of 
them,  and  he  said  Yes.  J  1  U1 

50.586.  Did  the  interview  last  five  minutes  1-1  should  think  it  lasted  about  a  quarter 

of  an  hour.  ^  I  delayed  him  while  I  looked  through  the  letters.  4 

50.587.  You  were  with  Dr.  Maguire? — Yes. 

50.588.  Pigott  told  you,  as  I  gather,  that  there  were  some  people  downstairs  ? _ 

borne  people  waiting  for  him.  r  s  • 

^50,589.  And  if  he  did  not  bring  back  the  letters  he  would  have  to  bring  the  money  ? 

WeU5rdidDnoty°U  S°  d0Wn  and  ^  Wtstller  there  was  anybody  waiting  for  him  1— 

50,591.  Did  you  ask  him  who  was  waiting  for  him  ?— No,  because,  as  I  explained 
apart  frZ  E  J  aCtUated  by  ^  ^  to  keeP  ^together 

50,592  I  do  not  quite  see  the  relevancy  of  the  answer,  and  I  must  repeat  mv 
question  ? — Would  you  repeat  your  question  again  ?  4  ^ 

60 ’to!'  vd  Yl  ^  hl“,wko ‘tey  were  ?  I  said  “  No.”  I  gave  a  negative  reply. 
Yes°’594’  Y  n0t  ask  klm  beoause  y°u  wanted  to  keep  yourself  in  ignorance  ?— 

S!  what  ?— Because  I  wanted  to  keep  myself  in  ignorance. 

?a  ro!'  ,c  ,  at  ~0t  WK°  ,tlie  particular  men  were  who  had  given  up  the  letters 

50,597  Did  you  or  not  think  the  quarter  from  which  the  letters  cameYtht  become 
the  qnostion  of  their  authenticity  1-Not  so  far  as  I  was  concern^ 

oO  098.  D  d  that  mean  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that  you  had  done  all  you  cared 

about,  provided  the  limes  were  willing  to  take  them  and  pay  for  thenW _ I  had 

no  arrangement  with  the  “  Times.”  The  arrangement  I  had  with  Dr.  Maguire  was 

that  if  I  could  not  use  them  he  would  use  them  himself,  and  publish  the  letters  mThe 
course  of  the  pamphlet.  My  part  was  done  when  the  letters  were  obtained,  and  I  had 

50.599.  Without  considering  the  question  of  their  authenticity,  without  securing 
any  means  of  testing  Pigott’s  statements,  if  he  made  any,  of  where  they  came  from  o? 
without  securing  at  any  future  time  any  independent  proof  where  they  came  from  ?— I 
understood  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  pursue  it,  and  I  could  not  make  a 
complete  case,  and  I  would  only  be  handicapped  by  knowing  a  little  or  a  small  portion 

50.600.  By  a  complete  case  you  mean  a  complete  case  against  Mr.  Parnell  ? _ A 

complete  case  m  the  substantiation  of  the  letters  '  A 

by^them.*  ?~°f  C°Ur8e’  he  ^  °ne  of  tho  Per80ns  incriminated 

60  nn'  VrleihiS  the  prin?Tal  Person  ■— Mr.  Egan  was  equally  incriminated. 

o°,603  I  robably  you  would  not  consider  him  equally  important  ?— Well  I  do  not 
know.  Mr.  Egan,  I  consider,  is  a  very  important  personage.  ’ 
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50.604.  What  did  Pigott  say  to  you  about  these  letters  ? — He  expressed  his  strong 
belief  that  they  were  genuine.  I  do  not  think  he  entered  into  any  lengthened  con¬ 
versation  at  all,  because  he  produced  the  letters  and  left  them  for  me  to  decide  what  I 
would  do  with  them. 

50.605.  Now  will  you  tell  my  Lords  in  your  own  way  without  any  interruption  from 
me  all  that  Pigott  told  you  from  beginning  to  end  in  reference  to  the  first  batch  of 
letters  ? — I  think  I  have  informed  my  Lords  as  well  as  I  can. 

50.606.  Do  it  again.  Tell  my  Lords  again  in  your  own  way  connectively  all  you 
allege  Pigott  told  you  in  reference  to  the  first  batch  of  letters  ? — Do  you  mean  me  to 
start  in  December  1885  and  to  give  you  a  narrative  from  that? 

50.607.  No,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  letters  in  December  1885  ;  you  have  already 
told  us  that? — Would  you  fix  on  a  date  for  me  to  commence,  at  this  particular 
interview  ? 

50.608.  What  he  told  you,  not  only  at  this  particular  interview  but  in  connexion 
with  that  batch  of  letters? — I  understood  from  Mr.  Pigott  that  the  letters  were  left  in 
a  bag  in  the  room  where  either  Frank  Byrne  or  a  man  called  Kelly  was  arrested,  and 
that  this  bag  was  subsequently  taken  possession  of  by  certain  Fenians  in  Paris.  These 
Fenians  held  possession  of  them,  and  they  being  in  communication  with  certain  persons 
in  America  refused  to  give  them  up  until  they  got  the  sanction  of  those  people  in 
America.  I  sent  him  to  America,  as  I  understood,  to  get  the  sanction,  and  he  returned, 
and  when  he  came  back  he  informed  me  he  had  with  him  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
certain  person  or  persons  in  Paris,  and  he  subsequently  travelled  to  Paris  two  or  three 
times,  and  on  the  morning  in  question  he  brought  me  the  letters. 

50.609.  We  have  had  the  whole  thing  ? — That  is  the  whole  thing. 

50.610.  Did  you  take  no  steps  to  test  the  truth  of  any  part  of  that  story? — I  had 
largely  to  depend  upon  reports,  furnished  to  me  as  he  proceeded,  of  what  happened  in 
connexion  with  his  quest,  and  I  had  no  other  means  afforded  me  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement. 

50.611.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  did  not  know,  in  fact,  whether  you  knew  or 
whether  you  were  not  able  to,  is  another  matter,  but  that  you  did  not,  in  fact,  test  any 
one  link  in  the  chain  of  that  story  ? — I  had  no  means  of  testing  it. 

50.612.  I  will  dispose  of  that  in  a  moment.  First  of  all  I  want  to  know  you  did  not, 
in  fact,  attempt  to  test  any  part  of  that  story  ?— Beyond  the  evidence,  as  I  say,  supplied 
by  his  reports  I  had  no  other  means  of  testing  it,  and  did  not  do  so. 

50.613.  Do  you  mean  you  had  the  story  of  Pigott  and  nothing  but  the  story  of 
-Pigott  ? — The  story  of  Pigott  taken  in  connexion  with  contemporary  events  and 

matters  of  record. 

50.614.  But  were  the  contemporary  events  anything  except  the  contemporary 
statements  which  Pigott  made  to  you? — Contemporary  events  with  the  statements 
recorded  in  the  daily  papers  day  by  day. 

50.615.  Tell  me  one  of  the  events  that  you  say  were  recorded  in  the  daily  press  from 
day  to  day  which  supplied  corroboration  of  any  part  of  Pigott’s  story  ?• — The  diffi¬ 
culties  which  were  reported  to  exist  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  certain  of  his  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  water  and  the  extreme  men  in  America. 

50.616.  Anything  else  ? — That  is  one. 

50.617.  Anything  else  ? — I  cannot  call  to  recollection  at  the  moment. 

50.618.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — Well,  I  thought  that  was  a  very  large  element  in 
the  whole  question. 

50.619.  We  will  discuss  that  hereafter,  but  is  there  anything  else?— Nothing  else 
that  I  can  call  to  mind  to  put  before  you  at  the  moment. 

50.620.  Then  beyond  the  rumoured  difficulties  (I  do  not  know  whether  that  was 
your  word,  but  that  I  think  was  the  idea),  or  supposed  difficulties  between  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  extreme  men  in  America,  you  can  point  to  nothing  which  gave  any  confirma¬ 
tion  of  any  part  of  Pigott’s  story  ? — But  I  do  not  suggest  that  at  that  time  I  was  not 
better  informed.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  details  you 
ask  me,  but  the  fact  of  my  not  being  able  to  supply  them  now  does  not  suggest  that  I 
was  not  more  fully  informed  then. 

50.621.  Mr.  Houston,  you  know  you  have  been  engaged,  not  merely  in  the  quest 
for  these  letters  ;  you  are  not  merely  the  person  who  conveyed  them  to  the  “Times 
but  as  Mi*.  Soames  has  told  us,  haye  been  assisting  him  in  the  conduct  of  this  case  ? 
— Yes. 
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50.622.  That  is  so  ? — That  is  so.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  give  you  information 
which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  assisting  in  the  conduct  of  this  case  to  sustain 
certain  events  which  occurred  in  1886  and  1887. 

50.623.  I  am  not  asking  you.  I  am  asking  you  your  state  of  knowledge  in  1886  ? 
— My  state  of  knowledge  as  I  say  depended  upon  contemporary  events  as  reported  in 
the  press. 

50.624.  I  must  press  you  upon  it.  You  must  for  the  reasons  I  have  drawn  to  your 
attention,  have  had  this  matter  anxiously  in  your  mind.  Can  you  refer  my  Lords  to 
anything  corroborative  of  any  story  which  Pigott  told  you,  except  that  which  you 
have  mentioned,  if  that  be  a  corroboration  ? — I  had  general  statements  as  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  and  was  not  utilised. 

50.625.  From  whom  ? — General  statements. 

50.626.  F rom  whom  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  It  was  a  matter  of  public  statement  in 
the  press. 

50.627.  What  press  ? — The  daily  press  of  this  country. 

50.628.  Mention  one  and  when  ? — If  I  remember  right,  it  was  a  matter  of  public 
discussion  in  speeches,  and  I  could  not  give  you  speeches  at  the  present  time. 

50.629.  Wnen  ? — In  1886  and  1887. 

50.630.  What  about  ? — About,  as  I  say,  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  not  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  bringing,  what  I  considered,  criminals 
to  justice. 

50.631.  Can  you  help  me  to  get  a  little  further  on  in  this.  Are  you  referring  to 
supposed  impressions,  or  information  in  you  mind,  when  in  July  1886  you  were  in  Paris  ? 
—I  am  referring  to  the  condition  of  my  mind  at  the  time  I  was  pursuing  this  investiga¬ 
tion. 

50.632.  I  am  speaking  of  your  purchase  of  these  letters  in  July  1886  in  Paris  ?— 
Yes,  but  my  frame  of  mind  at  that  time  was  assisted  by  the  reports  which  appeared 
in  the  daily  press  of  previous  months. 

50.633.  Then  may  I  take  it,  is  this  what  you  mean  to  convey,  that  except  some  in¬ 
formation  which  you  do  not  now  definitely  refer  to,  which  was  public  information,  you 
had  no  corroborative  evidence  of  Pigott’ s  story  ? — You  may  take  it  that  way. 

50.634.  Very  well,  we  have  got  now  to  the  bottom  of  that.  Let  me  suggest  this: 
You  say  you  could  not  test  this  story.  Did  this  seem  a  probable  story  to  you  about 
this  bag  ? — It  seemed  probable,  yes. 

90.635.  And  it  was  in  a  house  in  which  either  Kelly  or  Byrne _ ? _ It  was 

represented  to  me  that  the  bag  had  been  left  behind. 

50.636.  I  know  ;  but  in  a  house  or  in  a  room - ? — Where  either  Kelly  or  Byrne 

had  lodged.  J 

50.637.  Which  was  it  ? — Both  names  were  mentioned  to  me. 

50.638.  By  whom  ? — By  Mr.  Pigott. 

50.639.  Then  Pigott  said,  «  I  have  ascertained  there  is  a  bag.”  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  told  you  the  character  of  the  bag  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did. 

50.640.  “  There  is  a  bag  containing  papers  lying  in  a  room  in  which  either  Kelly  or 

Byrne - ”  ? — I  do  not  think  he  stated  the  bag  was  then  lying  in  the  room.  I  think 

he  stated  that  the  bag  had  been  left  in  a  room. 

50.641.  That  a  bag  had  been  left  in  a  room  ?— Yes. 

50.642.  In  which  Kelly  or  Byrne  had  been  arrested  ? — Yes. 

50.643.  Did  you  ask  where  the  room  was  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

50.644.  Did  you  ask  in  what  street? — No. 

50.645.  Then  he  also  told  you  that  it  was  believed  that  this  bag  had  got  into  the 
possession  of  some  Fenians  in  Paris? — He  did. 

50.646.  Did  you  ask  him  where  it  was  supposed  then  to  be  ?— Yes  I  think  I  did. 

50.647.  What  did  he  say  ? — If  my  recollection  is  right,  he  said  that  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  some  information  from  a  man  called  Casey  on  the  subject. 

50.648.  Where  ? — Who  was  living  in  Paris,  and  who  was  recognised  as  an  extreme 
man  there. 

50.649.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  ho  had  seen  Casey  ? — He  told  me  subsequently 

he  had.  J 

50.650.  There,  you  seo,  is  another  name  he  mentioned  ? — I  mentioned  that  name 
yesterday. 
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50.651.  Yes,  I  am  only  reminding  you  of  the  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.  business.  Very  well ;  he 
told  you  Casey  was  a  man  from  whom  he  thought  he  could  get  information  ? — Yes. 

50.652.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  he  had  or  not  ? — He  subsequently  informed  me  he 
had  communicated  with  Casey,  and  that  Casey  told  him  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

50.653.  That  disposes  of  Casey  for  the  present  at  least.  Now,  what  was  the  next 
step  ? — The  next  step  was  the  moving  about  in  Paris  amongst  these  men,  with  the 
result  I  have  deposed  to. 

50.654.  What  men  ? — Men  whose  names  I  do  not  know. 

50.655.  But  how  do  you  come  to  recollect  Casey,  who  knew  nothing,  and  to  forget 
the  names  of  the  men  whom  you  suggest  did  know  something  ? — But  I  have  informed 
you  before  that  I  purposely  kept  myself  in  ignorance  of  other  names. 

50.656.  But  you  forget  you  have  told  me  he  did  mention  to  you  the  name  of  Casey, 
who  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  mentioned  to  you  other  names  who  you  suggested 
knew  something,  but  these  names  you  have  forgotten  ? — The  reason  I  remember  the 
name  of  Casey  is  that  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Casey  to  me  after  he  had  the  interview 
with  Davis  at  Lausanne. 

50.657.  Is  that  any  reason  for  fixing  it  in  your  mind  ? — It  is  a  reason  for  fixing  it  in 

my  mind,  because  at  this  early  stage  I  had  no  object  in  asking  him  to  keep  these 
names  back.  Later  on  I  had.  Later  on  when  he  entered - 

50.658.  When  did  the  occasion  arise  which,  in  your  judgment,  rendered  it  advisable 
that  he  should  keep  back  from  you,  as  I  understand  you  to  say ? — He  was  im¬ 
pressing  upon  me  daily  the  importance  of  keeping  his  friends  safe. 

50.659.  Do  you  mind  answering  my  question  ? — I  was  about  to  state  that  as  these 
continued  requests  came  to  me  my  mind  was  made  up  that  I  should  take  every  possible 
means  that  I  "could  to  evade  knowing  these  men,  in  order  that  I  should  not  be  open  to 
any  slip. 

50.660.  Evade  knowing  the  men  is  one  thing  ;  evade  knowing  their  names  is 
another  ? — I  did  not  know  the  men  or  their  names. 

50.661.  Then  you  meant  to  evade  knowing  either  the  men  or  the  names? — 
Knowing  anything  about  the  men. 

50.662.  Or  probably  any  details  about  how  the  thing  was  obtained  ? — I  did  not 
know  any  details. 

50.663.  And  avoided  that  ? — And  avoided  them. 

50.664.  And  avoided  asking  about  that? — And  avoided  asking  about  that. 

50.665.  And  avoided,  therefore,  by  any  kind  of  what  I  may  call  friendly  cross- 
examination  of  Pigott,  testing  his  story  by  its  intrinsic  merit  ? — I  had  frequent  con¬ 
versations  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  test  him. 

50.666.  Now,  we  have  got  so  far  that  a  bag  was  at  one  time  in  a  room  in  which 
somebody,  either  Kelly  or  Byrne,  was  supposed  to  have  been  arrested ;  that  bag  was 
left  behind  ;  and  that  it  got  into  the  hands,  or  is  supposed  to  have  got  into  the  hands 
of  some  Fenians  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

50.667.  Did  you  learn  who  they  were  ? — I  did  not. 

50.668.  Or  where  the  bag  was  ? — I  did  not. 

50.669.  Then  I  think  you  did  tell  us,  did  you  not,  that  the  open  sesame  of  this  bag 
was  to  be  obtained  from  America? — Yes. 

50.670.  And  that  he  had  a  trip  to  America  for  that  purpose  ? — Quite  so. 

50.671.  And  came  back  with  a  letter? — Quite  so. 

50.672.  And  you  did  mention  a  name  ? — In  America. 

50.673.  Aye  ? — Yes. 

50.674.  Now,  I  want  you,  please,  just  to  follow  me  about  this.  Where  did  you  see 
Pigott  when  he  came  from  America  ? — I  think  I  saw  him  in  Dublin. 

50.675.  Did  he  produce  the  letter  to  you  ? — He  did  not. 

50.676.  Did  he  show  you  a  letter  ? — I  cannot  speak  about  his  showing  it,  but  he  did 
not  produce  the  letter  in  order  that  I  should  see  the  address,  because  I  did  not  want  to 
see  the  address. 

50.677.  Did  he  produce  any  documents? — Oh,  he  produced  notes  of  some  details 
of  what  was  taking  place  in  America  at  that  time,  which  I  subsequently  embodied  in 
an  article  in  the  “  Times.” 

50.678.  You  mean  about  what  political  or  secret  action  was  going  on  amongst 
the  secret  organisations  ? — Yes. 
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upon.  Did  he  bring  any  document  to  you? _ 


50.679.  That  is  not  the  point 
He  did  not. 

50.680.  But  he  mentioned  a  name?— He  mentioned  that  name. 

50.681.  What  name? — The  name  of  Breslin. 

50.682  1  hen  you  were  not  able,  with  all  your  anxiety,  to  evade  that  name  ? — Well 

Mr.  Breslin  was  m  America,  and  pretty  safe.  ’ 

50.683  Weil,  well;  but  these  men  were  in  Paris,  and  pretty  safe?— I  did  not 

consider  they  were  quite  as  safe  as  the  others.  ^  J  n0t 

WaS  a  P’^-1  th°U^‘  A—  ™ 

5Ut  atTa11  eTentS  be  told  ^  be  ^ad  a  letter  frora  Breslin  ?— He  did 
50,686.  Now,  !  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  name  of  Breslin,  and  to  remind  vou 
of  what  you  said  last  night  m  his  connexion.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that 

— /w€i]l1nottl0ned  thS  name  °f  BreS  m  t0  you  before  y°u  Sot  the  first  batch  of  letters  ? 

50  687.  Did  he  tell  you  that  that  letter  which  he  told  you  came  from  America  fat 
that  time  that  was  the  extent  of  your  information  ;  you  will  not  swear  you  had  heard 
of  Breslin)  was  addressed  to  anybody  in  Paris? _ He  did.  J 

50.688.  Did  he  tell  you  to  whom  ? — He  did  not. 

50.689.  Did  you  ask  him  ? — I  did  not. 

?‘d  ,y0UT^.k,  him  where  was  addressed  ?— The  address  in  Paris. 

50.691.  Aye? — I  did  not. 

50.692.  He  did  not  tell  you  ? — He  did  not. 

50  693  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  if  this  account  was  not  true,  Mr.  Houston,  and  if 
Mr.  Plgott  was  fraudulent  enough,  you  were  making  his  imposition  upon  you,  if  you 

c^rATl?frdl:rn  the  public  and  upon  the  “ T™-”  4  ^^t 

himTbehlrngToto  m“  33  “  TOy  *  Cr°dibIe  and  ore“  Person  regarded 

50,095.  Was  there  anyone  else  engaged  in  the  quest,  to  use  your  own  expression  of 
compronnsmg  documents  besides  you.  Dr.  Maguire,  and  Pigott  at  this  time  “-There 

the"-  Ti'mesb”eU  SkT-  °ther  p00pl°,  wh0J »ntnbuted  the  Black  Pamphlet  publication  to 
the  Times  —what  is  known  as  the  “  Black  Pamphlet.”  I  had  no  knowledge  of  how 

quest  pr0ceedmg  0r  what  th®y  were  doin?-  There  was  nobody  connected  with  my 

on??t’6f96'  1  am  n0t  taikTg  of  Political  °r  personal  attacks,  but  I  am  talking  of  the 
q  so  a  compromising  documents  ?— Not  as  far  as  I  knew 

by  y^wit^money  antso'onlW^s.  S°  faraSy°U  ^  ^  Pig°tt'  a58isted>of  course’ 
50,698.  Now,  will  you  tell  us,  please,  what  sum  did  you  pay  Pigott  on  that  dav  in 

JU50  690  PTl‘  fPlgOtn5i°0  m-f  letterS’  and  100  Suineas  for  himself. 
oO,699.  L  hat  would  be  60ol.  ? — 605/. 

mVnf?;*  Be’  *  ta,ke  tben  from  lhat  statement,  represented  to  you  that  he  had 
paid  5001.  or  agreed  to  pay  5001.  for  the  letters;  that  that  was  the  price  of  the  lettere 
and  you  gave  him  105 1  for  himself  1—1051.  for  himself,  yes.  P  ’ 

travelling  oI^LyT’  *°  Ws  «“““  8  day  and  his  hotol  and 

50,70A  Did  you  get  that  money  from  Dr.  Maguire  ? — I  did. 

50*704 '  °b®9ue  •  ~blo  ,  I  think  he  handed  it  to  me  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 

n  th  •  i  \  .must  Press  yon  particularly,  please,  about  this.  Where  does 
Dr;  Maguire  keep  his  account  ? — I  do  not  know. 

fS’IJJre*  Is  Be.  Maguire  here  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  inquired. 

Magiire  for  months  ,he  "  ^ident  in  Dublin,  but  I  have  not  seen  Dr. 

rn' 7nl'  lIaS  lie  bcen  here  in  the  cour5e  o£  tho  trial  ? — I  have  not  seen  him. 

oU  /  OS.  1  suppose  you  can  ascertain  for  us  where  he  keeps  his  account  ? — I  can  ask 

*50  70QU  TW1Lh’nbr  ?  Would  be  Just  as  easy  for  Mr-  Lewis  to  do  so  as  for  me. 

•  l).  shall  be  happy  to  see  him  himself  perhaps.  What  were  the  notes  which 

he  paid  you  ? — I  think  it  was  500/.,  and  300/.,  and  506 
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50  710.  500Z.  in  100/.  notes? — I  think  it  was  either  100/.  notes,  I  cannot  exactly  tell 
you.  It  was  in  notes  ;  I  know  that  muck;  I  cannot  go  further. 

50.711.  Did  you  take  the  numbers  of  the  notes  ? — I  did  not. 

50.712.  Yen  did  not? — No.  . 

50  713.  Did  Dr.  Maguire,  as  far  as  you  know  ?— Dr.  Maguire  did  not. 

50.714.  Do  you  know  he  did  not? — “  As  far  as  I  know  ”  you  put  the  question  ;  as 

far  as  I  know  he  did  not.  ,  ,,  ,  • 

50.715.  Then  just  tell  us  the  enumeration  of  the  notes?— 1  cannot  tell  you  at  tins 

tllH0  • 

50  716.  No;  you  cannot  tell  me  the  numbers,  of  course  from  what  you  have  said  ; 

but  tell  me  the  enumeration  of  the  notes  in  values  as  well  as  you  can  reoolleot  which 
you  paid  to  Pigott  ?— My  recollection  is  that  I  went  to  Cooks,  and  I  put  m  605 L 
there  and  drew  a  Cook  order  which  I  handed  to  Pigott,  and  I  think  I  made  the  order 

Pa?4Jl7t0 Let  me 'just  follow  on  firm  ground,  please,  if  we  can.  First  of  all  does  your 

recollection  enable  you  to  say  you  did  that  ?— Y  es.  .  .  .  . 

50  718.  You  took  the  money  ?— Down  to  Cook  s  m  Ludgate  Hill  I  think  it  was. 

50  719.  And  got  from  Cook’s  what  ? — An  order  payable  to  Mr.  Wilson.  I  think 
I  o-ave  that  name  for  the  amount  in  question,  605/.,  or  I  may  have  got  two  orders,  one 
for  500/.  and  one  for  100  guineas.  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

50.720.  Tell  me  the  two  alternatives,  one  for  605/.  ? — Or  one  for  o00Z.  and  one  for 

105/.’  0  _  . 

50.721.  Could  you  fix  tho  date  of  that  ?—  luly. 

50.722.  But  the  day  ? — I  cannot  fix  the  date  for  you.  I  give  you  the  name,  1  think 
I  used. 

50.723.  Wilson  you  said?— Wilson. 

50  724.  And  wliat  was  the  Christian  name  that  you  assumed  as  your  nom  de  guerre  f 
_ X  think  I  did  not  give  any  Christian  name.  I  think  I  said  "  Monsieur  Wilson  ;  that 

50,  725.  Did  you  have  a  copy  of  these  letters  sent  to  you  before  you  went  to  Paris  ? 
—Yes,  and  a  copy  before  Mr.  Pigott  went  to  America.  _ 

50.726.  And  a  copy  before  Mr.  Pigott  went  to  America  ?  —  Yes. 

50Y27.  Be  good  enough  to  produce  it? — I  have  not  got  it.  .  . 

50.728.  Where  is  it  ? — I  think  I  burned  the  copies  after  I  got  the  original  letters. 

50.729.  You  think  so  ?— That  is  my  recollection. 

50.730.  Do  you  swear  you  did  ? — 1  will  not  proceed  further.  My  recollection  is  that 

I  burned  the  copies  after  I  got  the  original  letters  .  ,  »’  T  •  v  ,i 

50  731  Had  you  noted  upon  the  copies  when  you  received  them  ?— 1  think  the 

copies  were  embodied  in  a  letter  of  Mr  Pigott’*  from  Paris. 

50.732.  You  mean  part  of  the  same  sheets  ?— les,  m  the  month  of  April  1886. 

50.733.  That  would  have  marked  the  date  at  which  you  received  them  .  lhat  would 

have  marked  the  date  ;  yes,  quite  so. 

50.734.  But  you  destroyed  that?— Yes.  _  . 

50  735  Did  you  compare  the  copies  with  the  originals  ?— 1  believe  so. 

50736  Who  compared  them  for  you?  Who  was  the  other  person  who  held  one 
when  you  read  the  other  ? — I  think  Dr.  Maguire  ;  I  am  not  certain. 

50,737.  Where  ? — I  should  think  in  Dublin. 

50  738.  Where? — At  Dr.  Maguire’s  residence  or  my  own,  1  do  not  know  winen. 
50J39.  When? — After  we  returned  to  Dublin  ;  probably  in  the  month  of  July  or 

August. 

50.740. 

1886. 

50.741. 

form  in  which  y~~ -  *  . 

50.742.  You  have  stated  it  alternatively? — Yes, 

50.743.  You  are  sure  you  took  it  in  some  form  of  orders  from  Cook  s?  I  am. 

50.744.  But  whether  in  two,  or  in  one - l—l  do  not  know. 

50.745.  Which  do  you  think  ? — I  cannot  really  say.  I  will  assist  you  as  muc  s  s  1 
possibly  can, 


That  is  after  you  returned  from  Dublin  to  Paris? — Yes,  July  or  August 

Can  you  not  really  tell  us  more  positively  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the 
hich  you  took  the  money  to  Paris? — 1  think  I  have  stated  it 
Ym,''  kn-fl  stated  it  alternatively? — Yes,  I  cannot  give  you  better  than 
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50.746.  Did  you  hand  the  order  to  Pigott  ? — I  did. 

50.747.  Or  orders? — I  did. 

50./ 48.  One  or  both  ? — Oh,  both  if  there  were  two. 

I  did’749'  Did  y°U  Sign  thS  name  °f  Monsieur  Wilson  on  the  back  of  them  ? _ I  think 

50,750.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  did  ? — I  cannot  speak  more _ 

of  it  myself  ^  7°U  leaVe  that  t0  Mr*  Pi«ott  to°  ?~ 1  thmk  1  Pat  Wilson  on  the  back 

50,752.  Do  you  recollect  that  you  did? — I  cannot  go  further.  I  believe  I  did  I 
will  not  swear  positively. 

50,758.  Did  you  take  any  acknowledgment  from  Pigott  for  the  money  ? — I  considered 
the  letters  were  sufficient  acknowledgment. 

P?d  y°u  take  anL  acknowledgment,  was  my  question  ?— No. 

rn -rc'  rim  he  shT70U  acknowledgment  for  his  having  paid  the  money  ?—  No 

tinn  f'  y0U  f01;  any  ?~No’  that  ™uld  kave  been  to  give  me  informa¬ 

tion  as  to  the  men  with  whom  he  was  m  treaty. 

"ati°ny0U  Were  carefully  shutting  your  eyes? — Quite  so. 
o0,/o8.  Why  did  you  take  this  mode  of  paying  Pigott  ?— I  thought  it  was  safer  to 
aP^_a  p02.k  order  than  to  carry  Bank  of  England  notes  in  my  pocket. 
o0,,od.  But  what  need  to  carry  Bank  of  England  notes  in  your  pocket  ?  —What 
other  alternative  would  you  have  given  me  ? 

.  50’7fk)-  Wky  not  a  cheque  ?— I  explained  last  night  that  I  purposely  abstained  from 
giving  Pigott  cheques. 

50,761.  In  order  to  prevent  the  tracing  of  the  money  to  Pigott  ?— In  order  to  nrevent 
the  association  of  Mr.  Pigott’s  name  with  my  own. 

nJ°>T6n  Wfay  did  you  want  to  prevent  the  association  of  Pigotfs  name  with  your 
own  .  Because  I  started  and  conducted  the  investigation  with  the  idea  that  I  was  not 
to  be  publicly  connected  with  the  disclosure. 

Pifnft’t3?'  ^ Naa  -I1  tbat  ruld  be  askamed  to  have  your  name  connected  with 
rigott  s  s — o,  it  was  not  that. 

50,764.  Then  what  ?— I  was  working  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  mv 
committee  and  my  position  was  a  difficult  one.  Several  times  I  had  to  explain  mv 
absence  from  my  work  for  two  or  three  days  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  knew 
that  if  the  matter  came  out  that  I  was  pursuing  this  investigation  that  I  might  probably 
?  ™£elfJn  a  very  risky  condition  as  regards  my  continuance  in  office. 
o0,/bo.  But  I  think  some  of  the  people  who  lent  you  money  were  directors  of  the 
concern  —Tes,  but  the  rulings  of  a  committee  generally  go  by  a  majority. 

of  15  or620SmeInUnder8  nd  ?“Alld  ^  °r  tW0  individuals  cannot  govern  the  proceedings 

50,Hi7.  Ao,  but  how  many  of  your  directors  did  lend  you  money  ? _ Two 

o(),  /  68,  One  was  the  chairman  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

50,769.  Was  not  he  ? — No. 

o0,770.  A\  as  not  Blennerhassett  the  chairman  ? — No. 

50,771.  Never  ? — Oh,  yes,  he  has  presided  on  several  occasions 

^ but  chairman  ; No,  he  was  not  a  permanent  chairman  at  all. 

bU,/ 1  o.  At  no  time  ? — At  no  time. 

50,774.  Now  having  got  these  letters  from  Pigott  in  July,  they  remained  in  your 
possession,  was  it  in  yours  or  Dr.  Maguire’s  ?— In  mine  7 

r?d~r‘  7T  to  anyone  ?— They  were  shown  to  Lord  Hartiugton. 

P,ho.  I  think  it  would  be  just  to  Lord  Hartmgton  to  say  it  was  to  Lord  Harting- 
tons  secretary,  was  not  it?— No;  Lord  Hartington’s  secretary  had  nothing  to  do 

50,///.  You  allege  that  you  yourself  showed  them  to  Lord  Hartington ?— I  allege 
that  I^myself  showed  them  to  Lord  Hartington.  ° 

L?  (bT  n0t  kn^W  y°u  did  it  personally.  When  did  you  offer  them  to  Lord 
a  I  ngton  I  never  offered  them  to  Lord  Hartington.  I  submitted  them  to  him 
and  stated  that  I  thought  it  would  be  desirable  ho  should  know  of  their  existence.  I 
asked  him  it  he  could  give  me  any  advice  as  to  their  use,  and  he  was  unable  to 

Cl  o  SO . 

50,7/9.  At  all  events  he  declined  to  do  so  ? — lie  declined  to  do  so. 
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50.780.  Were  they  offered  in  any  other  quarter? — No. 

50.781.  Then  at  that  time  you  had  not  made  up  your  mind  to  honour  the  “Times  ” 
as  the  depository  ? — I  came  to  London  and  went  to  the  “  Times  ”  with  the  object  of 
seeing  Mr.  Buckle.  I  failed  to  see  Mr.  Buckle.  He  was  away  on  his  holidays,  I 
think,  and  I  had  to  wait  till  he  returned 

50.782.  And  meanwhile  you  thought  you  would  try  another  quarter  ? — No. 

50.783.  Well  then,  did  you  go  to  Lord  Hartington  before  or  after  you  went  to  the 
“  Times  ”  ? — I  do  not  regard  going  to  Lord  Hartington  as  trying  another  quarter 
at  all. 

50.784.  You  thought  that  was  the  same  thing? — I  had  no  such  idea.  I  did  not 
offer  the  documents  to  Lord  Hartington  at  any  time.  I  went  to  Lord  Hartington, 
told  him  I  had  these  documents,  and  showed  them  to  him,  and  ask  -d  if  he  could  give 
me  any  advice  as  to  how  I  should  use  them. 

50.785.  Quite.  Your  saying  that  was  my  reason  for  putting  to  you  the  question. — 
Yes,  but  I  did  not  consider  that  as  an  offer. 

50.786.  That  was  my  reason  for  putting  to  you  the  question,  that  at  that  time  you 
had  not  made  up  your  mind  to  give  them  to  the  “  Times  ”  ? — I  went  to  Lord 
Hartington.  I  think,  after  finding  Mr.  Buckle  was  not  in  town. 

50.787.  You  said  you  asked  Lord  Hartington’s  advice  as  to  what  you  should  do  with 
them,  and  at  that  time  you  had  not  made  up  your  mind  to  give  them  to  the  “  Times  ?  ” 
— The  fact  of  my  having  gone  to  the  “  Times  ”  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  my  desire  to 
give  them  to  them. 

50.788.  Had  you  made  up  your  mind  at  that  time  to  give  them  to  the  “  Times  ”  ? — 
If  Lord  Hartington  had  given  me  advice  I  might  have  followed  it.  I  received  no 
advice,  and  had  to  act  on  my  own  initiative. 

50.789.  Up  to  the  time  of  your  visit  to  Paris,  had  you  in  your  possession  any  and 
what  genuine  writing  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  had  not. 

50.790.  Or  of  Mr.  Egan  ? — I  had  not.  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  it  beyond  having 
seen  it  two  or  three  times. 

50.791.  Had  Hr.  Maguire,  so  far  as  you  know,  any  genuine  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Parnell  or  Mr.  Egan  ?~  He  did  not  exhibit  such  tome.  Ido  not  know  whether  he 
had. 

50.792.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  my  question.  Had  Mr.  Pigott,  up  to  that  purchase 
of  the  first  batch,  produced  to  you  any  specimens  of  the  genuine  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Parnell  or  Mr.  Egan  ?•—  He  had  not,  not  up  to  this  time. 

50.793.  Then  I  understand,  beyond  having  seen,  or  believing  that  you  had  seen,  Mr. 
Parnell’s  writing  upon  some  occasions,  you  had  no  knowledge  of  his  writing  ? — That 
is  so. 

50.794.  And  I  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  you  accept  this  as  genuine  upon  Mr. 
Pigott’s  faith,  and  also  upon  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  letters  themselves  ? — I 
accepted  them  on  Mr.  Pigott’s  faith,  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  letters  that  were 
sent  to  Dr.  Maguire,  and  the  consent  of  Dr.  Maguire. 

50.795.  Now,  remembering  what  you  have  just  told  me,  and  looking  back  on  the 
matter  now,  does  it  or  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it  would  have  been  fair  to  the 
man  whom  you  were  proposing  to  attack  in  this  way  to  have  preserved  some  means  of 
following  up  the  source  from  which  these  letters  came  ?— I  consider  it  would  have  been 
unfair  to  the  men  who  I  consider  helped  Mr.  Pigott ;  I  did  not  want  them  to  be  open 
to  the  attacks  of  their  fellows,  mayhap  murdered. 

50.796.  My  question  was  this,  which  you  have  not  answered,  would  you  not  now, 
looking  calmly  back  on  the  matter,  consider  it  fair  to  Mr.  Parnell  if  you  had  done  so  ? 
— No,  looking  back  on  the  matter  I  do  not :  I  do  not  consider  it  would  have  been 
unfair  at  all. 

50.797.  It  does,  I  presume,  occur  to  you  that  if  Mr.  Pigott  was  fraudulent  enough 
and  needy  enough  to  be  tempted  to  commit  forgery,  that  ^ou  were  giving  him  every 
facility  for  doing  it  ? — My  action  would  have  assisted  him  if  he  was  working  towards 
that  end,  but  I  do  not  admit  that  he  was. 

50.798.  Of  course,  that  I  take  for  granted,  but  assisting  him  to  that  end.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you,  so  that  it  may  be  present  to  your  mind,  both  by  failing  to  get  the 
circumstantial  accounts  which  you  could  check,  and  by  following  a  mode  of  payment  of 
money,  his  disposition  of  which  would  be  very  difficult  to  trace  ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 
— Do  you  mean  as  to  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  disposition  of  money  by  Mr.  Pigott  ? 
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50.799.  Yes. — I  think  it  is  a  difficult  task. 

50.800.  Say,  for  instance,  that  it  happened  that  Mr.  Pigott  put  the  money  into  his 
own  pocket — you  follow  me,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

50,801  Can  you  suggest  any  check  upon  him  that,  your  mode  of  payment  leaves 
open  ?— Oh  no ;  nor  do  I  consider  that  I  was  called  upon  to  supply  a  check  for  Mr 

Parnell. 

50.802.  So  I  understand  ;  so  far  from  supplying  a  check  for  Mr.  Parnell,  your 
object  was  to  supply  no  check. — My  object  was  not  to  assist  him. 

50.803.  So  that  you  deliberately  followed  that  mode  of  payment  ? — I  do  not  think 

the  motive  was  present  to  my  mind  when  I  adopted  the  particular  line  of  pavment 
that  I  deposed  to.  1  J 

50.804.  Probably  it  was. — I  do  not  think  so. 

.50,805.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not? — I  think  the  probable  object  I  had  in 
view - 

50.806.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  ?— If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  I  will 
do  so. 

50.807.  Certainly,  but  answer  first — will  you  undertake  to  swear  it  was  not? — The 

particular  idea - 

50.808.  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  question  directly,  and  explain  as  much  as  you 
like  afterwards  ;  I  have  not  interrupted  you  in  your  explanations  ? — The  object  'did 
not  occur  to  mein  such  strength  as  to  allow  me  to  come  to  a  conclusion  in  regard 

to  it. 

50.809.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  it  was  not  in  your  mind  at  the  time  you 
adopted  this  mode  of  payment,  that  you  would  render  any  inquiry  by  Mr.  Parnell,  or 
any  other  person  sought  to  be  incriminated,  as  to  where  the  money  had  gone,  more 
difficult  ?  I  will  swear  that  I  adopted  this  mode  of  payment  in  order  to  make  it  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  Mr.  Pigott’s  friends  to  be  discovered. 

50.810.  And  that  was  your  sole  motive? — That  was  my  sole-  motive,  and,  of  course, 
to  keep  myself  clear  too ;  to  keep  my  own  identity  unknown. 

50.811.  W  hen  was  the  next  hint  as  to  the  second  batch  ? — It  would  be  in  the  month 
of  January,  1888. 

50.812.  I  think  I  ha'vc  asked  you  already,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  I  did;  did  Mr. 
Pigott  tell  you  whether  he  had  taken  a  receipt  or  not  ? — For  this  money  ? 

.  50,813.  Aye  ? — I  did  not  discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

56.814.  He  did  not  tell  you  then?— I  did  not  inquire. 

56.815.  Did  you  hear  of  these  letters,  in  addition  to  being  put  before  Lord 

Hartington,  I  will  not  say  offered  to  him,  being  put  before  anybody  else  ? _ No,  I  did 

not. 

i  50,816.  Did  you  hear  nothing  about  the  letters  being  offered  to  the  “  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  ”  ?— No  ;  the  letters  were  never  offered  to  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette.”  I  had  an 
interview  with  Mr,  Stead  in  ti  e  month  of  June,  I  think  it  was,  but  the  letters  were 
not  then  in  my  possession,  and  could  not  be  offered. 

50.817.  I  was  not  aware  befcro  you  stated  it  that  you  were  the  person.  Now  I  will 
ask  you  at  this  time  you  had  no  letters? — At  this  time  I  had  no  letters. 

50.818.  Had  you  copies  ? — 1  had. 

50.819.  And  expected  to  get  the  originals,  of  which  you  had  copies  ?— I  hoped  to 

do  so.  1 

50.820.  Did  you  offer  them  for  1,000/.  to  Mr.  Stead  ?— I  did  not,  I  could  not  offer 
what  I  had  not  got  in  my  possession. 

50.821.  Was  this  interview  before  you  went  to  Lord  Hartington? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  did 
not  go  to  Lord  Hartington  until  I  had  the  letters  in  my  possession. 

50.822.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Stead  if  he  could  introduce  you  to  any  trustworthy  wealthy 
man  amongst  the  Unionists  who  could  find  the  money  ? — Oh,  no. 

50.823.  Y  ou  swear  positively  you  did  not  ? — I  swear  positively  I  did  not. 

50,821.  Did  he  suggest  to  you  seeing  Mr.  Brett,  Lord  Hartington’ s  socretarv  ? _ He 

did  not.  J 

50.825.  Or  who  had  been  Lord  Hartington’s  secretary  ? — Ho  did  not  suggest  it. 

50.826.  llow  long  after  your  interview  with  Mr.  Stead  was  it  that  you  went  to  Lord 
Hartington  1 — I  cannot  fix  the  date  of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Stead  very  clearly,  but 
I  did  not  go  to  Lord  Hartington  until  after  I  had  obtained  possession  of  the  letters, 
and  my  interview  with  Mr.  Stead  was  in  order  to  ascertain  from  him  if  he  would  take 
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the  matter  up  and  pursue  it  to  its  close.  I  was  then  without  the  necessary  funds  to 
obtain  the  letters. 

50.827.  Did  you  say  that  the  information  you  had  would  convict  Mr.  Parnell  and  the 
Irish  leaders  of  direct  complicity  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders? — I  did  not  say  the 
information  I  had  would  convict  Mr.  Parnell,  because  I  had  no  information  at  that 
moment  beyond  what  Mr.  Pigott  had  told  me. 

50.828.  You  had  copies  of  the  letters  ? — Yes,  but  copies  of  letters  would  not  convict 
anybody,  and  I  had  only  copies  of  the  letters  at  the  time. 

50.829.  You  told  us  you  expected  to  get  the  originals  ? — Quite  so,  but  I  had  not  got 
them  at  this  time,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  that  in  mind  because  you  say  I  offered 
the  letters  to  Mr.  Stead.  I  could  not  offer  what  I  had  not  got. 

50.830.  You  had  copies  of  them  from  your  friend,  Mr.  Pigott?— Prom  Mr.  Pigott, 
yes. 

50.831.  In  whom  you  had  complete  trust? — At  this  time.  yes.  and - 

50.832.  And  still  ? — I  have  had  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr.  Pigott. 

50.833.  And  I  take  it  you  have  complete  trust  in  Mr.  Pigott?— At  this  time. 

50.834.  All  along  you  have  had  ? — Yes. 

50.835.  And  still  have  ? — And  still  anticipate  that  he  will  do  what  he  said  he 
would  do. 

59.836.  You  still  have  faith  in  Mr.  Pigott? — Well,  I  must  confess  I  did  not  like 
Mr.  Pigott’s  interview  with  Mr.  Labouchere. 

50.837.  Then  that  shook  your  faith  a  little  ? — It  shook  my  faith  so  much  that  I 
made  Mr.  Pigott  make  a  sworn  declaration  of  what  had  happened. 

50.838.  And  your  mind  was  not  easy  until  he  had  done  that  ? — My  mind  was  not 
easy  until  he  had  done  that ;  a  large  bribe  was  offered  to  him. 

50.839.  We  will  get  that  in  full  detail.  Did  you  state  to  Mr.  Stead  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  your  possession,  which  you  said  those  who  wrere  acting  with  you  were  in  a 
position  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  production  of  authentic  documents,  was 
absolutely  true  ? — I  have  no  record  as  to  what  I  absolutely  said  on  that  occasion. 

50.840.  Did  yon  say  that  in  substance  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

50.841.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  will  not  swear  I  did  not. 

50.842.  And  did  you  go  on  to  say  that  this  information  would  convict  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  Irish  leaders  of  direct  complicity  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders? — My  recol¬ 
lection  will  not  allow  me  to  give  you  a  definite  affirmative  or  negative  to  that.  I  do 
not  know,  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  passed.  The  conversation  with  Mr.  Stead 
took  place  on  conditions  that  we  should  both  discuss  the  matter  privately,  and  that 
honourable  seal  of  secrecy  has  been  broken.  I  kept  no  record  of  it.  Mr.  Stead 
apparently  has  written  rather  a  sensational  account  of  it. 

50.843.  Well,  that  is  a  speech.  I  am  come  back  to  the  question.  Will  you  swear 
that  what  I  have  put  to  you  is  not  substantially  true  ? — I  cannot  give  a  definite 
reply . 

50.844.  Did  the  conversation  last  about  an  hour  and  a  half? — I  do  not  think  it  did ; 
it  may  have  lasted  about  an  hour,  it  was  rather  interesting. 

50.845.  Was  1,000Z.  named? — My  recollection  is  that  the  only  mention  of  money, 
was  that  Mr.  Stead  told  me  that  he  had  lost  3,0001  over  the  “  Maiden  Tribute  to 
Modern  Babylon,”  and  he  did  not  like  to  euter  upon  anything  else  without  being 
quite  certain  it  was  going  to  be  a  success. 

50.846.  Was  1,000/.  mentioned  ? — I  think  that  was  the  only  mention  of  money.  I 
may  have  mentioned  1,000/.,  but  I  will  not  be  definite. 

50.847.  Did  you  also  say  later  in  your  interview.  I  have  already  put  to  you  the 
complicity  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ;  did  you  also 
say  that  Sexton  and  Dillon  were  implicated  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did,  but  I  will  not 
swear  positively  because  1  have  no  record. 

50.848.  I  put  it  to  you  point  blank? — Well,  I  give  you  the  point  blank  reply  that  I 
cannot  tell. 

50.849.  You  may  have? — I  may  have  and  I  may  not. 

50.850.  If  you  may  have  said  that  Sexton  and  Dillon  were  implicated  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders,  what  was  your  authority  ? — Statements  made  by  Eugene  Davis  to 
Mr.  Pigott. 

50.851.  Statements  which  Pigott  reported  to  you  as  made  by  Eugene  Davis  to  him  ? 
— Reported  to  me,  yes. 
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50,852.  Reported  to  you  in  writing  ?— Reported  to  me  in  writing  yes 
^>853.  Unhappily  destroyed  ?— A  copy  exists.  Mr.  Soames  has  a  copy. 

50.8o4.  Let  him  have  it.  ^  (A  paper  was  liavded  to  the  witness.) 

( The  Attorney- General.)  You  call  for  it. 

50,855.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Would  you  mind  shutting  that  up  an  instant ;  is  that  the 
original  This  is  not  the  original.  I  understood  Mr.  Soames  had  it,  but  he  states  he 
has  not,  but  this  is  a  copy  I  gave  him. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Then,  my  Lords,  my  friend  says  I  called  for  it.  I  certainly  did 
and  want  it,  but  I  did  not  want  what  purports  to  be  a  copy.  I  want  the  document’ 
and  i  call  for  it.  -  * 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  answer,  it,  is  not  produced 

(The  Attorney-General.) *  This  is  the  document  which  Mr.  Houston  handed  to 
Mr.  Soames.  I  will  explain  it  either  now  or  in  re-examination 
(Sir  C.  Russell.)  To  begin  with,  you  have  no  right  to  say  that 

(Tlw  Attorney- General  )  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  you  called  yesterday 

for  the  document  and  I  undertook  that  it  should  be  produced,  and  I  produce  the 
original  document  handed  to  Mr.  Soames.  * 

( Sir  C  Bussell.)  We  must  clear  this  up.  My  friend  is  only  entitled  to  say  when  a 
document  is  called  for  that  he  does  not  produce  it.  y 

(The  President.)  But  he  says  he  produced  it. 

Mr^Soaraes2***6^')  ^  1S  ^  ^  clocument  tbis  gentleman  says  that  he  gave  to 

50,850.  Do  you  say  you  handed  this  to  Mr.  Soames?— I  said  I  was  under  the 
impression.  ° 

50.857.  Did  not  you  yesterday  swear  you  handed  the  original  document  to  Mr. 
boames  t — I  stated  that  was  my  belief. 

50.858.  Has  anything  since  occurred  to  alter  your  belief  in  regard  to  it  ? — Mr  Soames 
production  to  me  this  morning  of  a  copy. 

50.859.  Then  where  is  the  original  ? — I  do  not  know. 

50.860.  That  you  would  not  destroy  ?— The  original,  I  do  not  know 

accidentall^d^troyed.raa^  ^aVe  ^G8^r0^G^  ’  «  «  «*»  been  destroyed  it  has  been 

50.862.  But  your  impression  is  you  handed  the  original  to  Mr.  Soames  ?— My 
impression  was  that  Mr.  Soames  had  this  document,  and  he  now  produces  a  document 
to  me  that  1  recognise  as  having  been  made  from  my  instructions 

50.863.  Was  your  impression  that  you  handed  the' original  document  to  Mr  Soames? 
— ihat  was  my  impression  yesterday. 

50,684.  When  do  you  say  you  handed  it  to  him  ?— Weeks  or  perhaps  months  back 
— two  or  three  months.  1 

50,865.  From  the  present  time?— From  the  present  time. 

50,866  Was  it  before  or  after  the  beginning  of  this  Commission  ?— I  think  it  was 
after  the  beginning  of  this  Commission. 

50,867.  That  was  begun  in  October,  I  think?— In  October. 

50,868  Was  it  in  November,  or  October,  or  December,  that  you  handed  it  to  him  ? 
— I  could  not  tell  you.  ' 

50,869.  You  cannot  tell  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

my  clerks  ^  W^°Se  handwriting  is  the  document  that  purports  to  be  a  copy  ? _ One  of 

50,871.  What  is  his  name  ? — Farquh  arson. 

JH’o-u  S?  y°u  di<=pte  it  to  him  t— No,  I  handed  him  the  original  to  copy 
oOS/.j.  U  hen  was  the  copy  made  ?— The  copy  was  made  beforehand  for  Air 
tor  the  purpose  of  being  given  to  him. 

you  ha”  youhkynow  llYes04  ^  “*  ‘h°  ™>*r  the  impression 

to'keep  the]iriginal  Z  myself!”  *  ?_I  “ te"  ^  1  S>'PP°-  I  intended 

50,876.  Yrou  swore  yesterday  you  handed  Mr.  Soames  the  original?— Yes  •  and  thU 
^writing.  reC°lleCtl°n  is  assisted  b/  the  I-oduction  of  a"  copy  in  my  clerk’s 
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50.877.  Assisted  by  that  recollection,  what  is  your  statement? — My  statement  is  that 
this  is  the  document  that  was  handed  to  Mr.  Soames,  and  that  he  must  not  have  had 
the  original. 

50.878.  Then  where  is  the  original  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  thought  Mr.  Soames  had  it. 
I  have  not  got  it. 

50,879..  As  I  understand,  the  original  was  in  Mr.  Pigott’s  handwriting  ? — The 
original  was  in  Mr.  Pigott’s  handwriting. 

50.880.  I  think  you  said  yesterday  also  you  had  it  in  your  possession  from  about 
February  of  1886  until,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  you  handed  it  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — Yes. 
that  was  my  statement  yesterday. 

50.881.  Have  you  telegraphed  for  it  ? — To  where? 

50.882.  I  do  not  know  where  ? — I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

50.883.  Where  did  the  clerk  make  the  copy  ? — The  clerk  made  the  copy  in  my  rooms 
in  Cork  Street. 

50.884.  You  searched  in  Cork  Street  for  it  ? — I  have. 

50.885.  Have  you  asked  the  clerk  about  it  ? — I  have  not  seen  the  clerk  since. 

50.886.  I  presume  that  after  the  Court  rose  Mr.  Soames  communicated  to  you  that 
he  had  not  got  what  you  call  the  original  ? — No  ;  Mr.  Soames  told  me  this  morning, 
before  I  went  into  the  box,  and  since  then  I  have  not  seen  my  clerk. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lords,  at  present  unless  your  Lordships  think  that  I  ought  to 
pursue  some  different  course,  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  this  copy  until  this  matter  is 
cleared  up. 

50.887.  (The  President.)  Is  your  clerk  accessible? — Oh,  yes,  he  is  in  London  at  my 
office  at  present. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  directed  the  clerk  of  course  to  be  in  attendance  when  this 
communication  was  made  to  me,  and  I  propose  at  any  stage  your  Lordships  think  fit. 
before  or  after  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  cross-examination  is  finished,  to  call  both  Mr. 
Soames  and  the  clerk  into  the  box  to  give  information  about  this  document. 

(The  President.)  The  question  will  be  whether  or  not  the  document  can  be  taken  in 
the  absence  of  the  original. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Whether  or  not  I  should  use  what  now  appears  to  be  a  copy  I  require 
to  consider. 

(The  President.)  You  are  entitled  to  follow  that  up  further  and  to  see  what  has  become 
of  the  original. 

50.888.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Do  you  consider  that  statement  of  Pigott’s  to  be  important? 
— Which  statement  ? 

50.889.  The  statement  you  have  referred  to  ? — This  copy. 

50.890.  No,  the  original  statement? — I  regarded  it  as  an  important  statement. 

50.891.  And  yet  you  cannot  tell  us  what  became  of  the  original? — I  do  not  know  at. 
the  present  moment.  I  was  uuder  the  impression  that  Mr.  Soames  had  it. 

50.892.  Just  ell  us  what  led  up  to  the  second  batch  of  letters? — An  information 
conveyed  to  me  by  Mr.  Pigott  that  these  letters  were  available. 

50.893.  That  some  more  letters  were  available  ? — Yes. 

50.894.  Did  you  consider,  except  the  Phoenix  Park  letter  which,  was  one  of  the  first 

batch,  did  you  consider  that  any  of  the  other  letters  were  of  importance  or  not  ? _ I 

did.  I  considered  them  all  of  importance. 

50.895.  And  all  incriminating  letters? — Not  on  the  face  of  them. 

50.896.  But  extrinsically  criminal,  if  one  may  so  say  ? — Yes. 

50.897.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  just  before  I  pass  from  them,  did  you  ask  Pigott.  I  will 
take  it  your  Lordships  will  sufficiently  follow  me.  I  will  use  the  lithographic  sheet  of 
the  “  Times  ”  which  is  very  convenient  for  reference,  did  you  ask  Pigott  to  whom  the 
Phoenix  Park  letter  Avas  addressed. 

( The  President.)  You  mean  the  fac  simile  letter. 

50.898.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  fac  simile  letter,  did  you  ask  to  whom  that  was  supposed 
to  be  addressed? — I  did. 

50,S99.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  believed  it  was  addressed  to  either  Patrick 
Egan  or  Frank  Byrne. 

50,900.  1  want  to  understand  what  you  mean  to  convey.  Did  he  convey  to  you  it  was 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  did  he  mention  one  of  those  two  names,  which  you  are  not 
sure  ? — 1  think  he  sai  1  it  was  either  one  of  the  two. 
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50.901.  This  letter  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  either  to  Pat 
Byrne.  That  is  what  you  understood  he  said  ? — Yes. 

50.902.  Did  you  ask  him  what  was  his  authority  for  that  statement  ? — I  think  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  told  by  some  of  his  friends  that  his  letter  had  been 
passed  about  and  shown  to  them,  on  the  understanding  that  it  had  been  addressed  in 
the  way  I  speak  of. 

50.903.  My  question  is  did  you  ask  what  authority  he  had  for  the  statement  ? _ I 

have  given  you  the  authority,  a  statement  of  his  friend. 

50.904.  A  statement  of  his  that  his  friend  told  him  ?— Quite  so ;  that  was  the  autho¬ 
rity  he  supplied  me  with. 

50.905.  But  he  did  not  name  any  persons  ? — He  did  not. 

50.906. ^  Now  the  letter  of  the  9th  January  1882,  “  What  are  these  fellows  wait- 
“  mg  for  •—  He  informed  me  that  that  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Egan  :  “  Dear  E.” 

50  907.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  more  about  that,  or  did  you  ask  him?— I  think  I 
as  ed  him  as  to  how  a  letter  like  that  could  have  been  got  out  of  Kilmainham,  and  he 
then  gave  me  an  explanation. 

.^’908.  lou  mean  to  say  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  out  a  letter? — No 
difficulty  whatever. 

50.909.  As  regards  this  letter  of  the  9th  January  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
whose  writing  the  body  of  that  letter  is?— I  have  not. 

50.910.  Did  you  ask  Pigott  whether  he  knew  whose  handwriting  it  was  ? — I  did. 

50.911.  And  what  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  did  not. 

50.912.  And  have  you  since  from  any  of  your  inquiries  been  able  to  form  any  iudo-- 

ment  who  the  body  of  that  letter  is  written  by  ?— 1  have  not.  ° 

50.913.  Now  the  next  is  “Tuesday,  dear  sir, — Tell  B.,  to  write  to  me  directly;  have 
“  not  yet  received  the  papers,”  to  whom  was  that  supposed  to  be  addressed?— I  under¬ 
stood  to  Mr.  Egan,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

50.914.  Did  you  ask  him  who  B.  was,  or  supposed  to  be? — Yes. 

50.915.  And  who  was  it  supposed  to  be  ? — I  was  given  to  understand  that  it  was 
either  drank  Byrne  or  Thomas  Brennan. 

50.916.  Given  to  understand  by  Pigott  ? — By  Pio-ott. 

50.917.  (The  President.)  What  was  the  second  name  ?— Thomas  Brennan  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  League,  my  Lord.  ’ 

50.918.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  in  the  same  way  ? — I  was  simply  depending  on 

what  Mr.  Pigott  told  me.  1  ° 

50.919.  What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  this;  it  is  not  that  you  are  uncertain  which 
of  the  two  names  he  mentioned  to  you,  but  that  he  did  mention  to  you  that  it  was 
supposed  to  refer  to  either  Brennan  or  to  Byrne  ? — Yes. 

50.920.  The  next  letter  is,  “  Tuesday,  Dear  sir,  I  see  no  objection  to  your  giving 
the  amount  asked  for  There  is  not  the  least  likelihood  of  what  you  are  appre- 

,  tensive  of,  happening.  To  whom  was  that  supposed  to  be  addressed  ?— I  do  not 
think  he  was  able  to  form  an  opinion. 

<(  J0,921.  Now  the  next,  “  Tuesday,  Dear  sir,  send  full  particulars,  what  amount ;  does 
he  want  other  letter  to  hand’  ? — I  understood  that  was  addressed  to  E^an 

J0UiSay  y°u  understood  you  mean  Pigott  told  you  so?— Quite  so. 
«jO,J23.  Told  you  that  he  understood  it  ? — That  was  the  impression  I  gathered  from 
what  he  said.  ° 

50.924.  And  that  exhausts  the  first  batch,  so  far  as  the  Parnell  letters  are  concerned  ? 
no  tar  as  the  1  arnell  letters  are  concerned. 

50.925.  Turning  to  the  same  batch,  the  Egan  contribution  first  of  all  ?  the  first  on 
the  lithograph  sheet  is  the  one  that  came  in  the  last  batch.  I  pass  from  that  for  a 
moment,  the  City  Bakery  one,  the  other  is,  “Tuesday,  My  dear  sir,  I  had  a  conver- 

sation  with  Mr.  Parnell  on  Saturday  last,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  a  further 
ti  ?;lv,an+ce  of  *?*•  t  1  thlnk  it  is  50 1.  or  30/.  While  anxious  to  consent  he  regrets 
tint  it  is  not  m  his  power,  and  so  on.  To  whom  was  that  supposed  to  be  addressed  ? 
— I  was  not  informed. 

50.926.  Did  you  ask  ? — I  did. 

®0>927.  And  could  get  no  information  ?— And  could  get  no  information. 

M  50,.J28-  ,  v  theone  °f  the  24th  February  purports  to  be  signed  by  Egan  expresses 
„  wnte  under  cover  to  Madame  Rouyer,”  and  so  on;  “Mr.  Parnell  is  here  and  will 
remain  for  about  a  week.  I  spoke  to  him  about  a  further  advance  for  the  A.  fund. 

U  55C96.— Ev.  54.  q 
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“  He  has  no  objection,  and  you  may  count  upon  it  ”  ?  I  understood  that  was  to 
P.  J.  Sheridan. 

50,929.  That  is  to  say,  Pigott  told  you  he  believed  it  was  to  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — Yes. 

50*930.  And  the  “A.”  fund,  what  did  that  refer  to  ? — The  “A.”  fund  he  was  unable 
to  explain.  He  said  he  could  not  say  what  it  was. 

50.931.  What  did  you  think  it  referred  to? — I  understood  it  referred  to  arms  fund. 

50.932.  Or  assassination  fund  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

50  933.  What? — 1  never  understood  it  referred  to  assassination  fund. 

50S934.  Arms  fund  ;  “  all  goes  well.  We  have  met  Mr.  O’L.  and  other  friends  who 
“  are  here,  and  all  agree  that,  prompt  and  decisive  action  is  called  for  ”  ? — Yes. 

50.935.  To  whom  did  that  refer  ? — Mr.  O’L.,  I  understood,  referred  to  Mr.  O’Leary. 

50.936.  Mr.  John  O’Leary  ? — Yes. 

50.937.  Now  the  25th  October.  That  is  also  the  next  in  the  No.  1  batch  is  10th 

June  1881.  “  Dear  Sir,  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  8th  instant,  and  am 

“  writing  Mr.  P.  fully  in  the  matter;  he  will  doubtless  communicate  with  you 
“  himself  ”  ? — I  understood  that  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Frank  Byrne. 

50.938.  And  Mr.  P.,  I  presume,  you  understood  to  refer  to  Mr.  Parnell? — I  did. 

50  939.  I  mean  Mr.  Pigott  pointed  that  out? — Yes;  that  was  what  I  understood. 

50*,940.  Now,  the  18th  June  1881,  “  Your  two  letters  of  the  12th  and  15th  instant 

“  are  duly  to  hand,  and  I  am  also  in  receipt  of  communications  from  Mr.  Parnell 
“  informing  me  that  he  has  acted  upon  my  suggestion  and  accepted  the  offer  made 
“  by  B.”  ?— I  was  not  informed  as  to  whom  that  was  addressed  to. 

50  941.  “  You  had  better  at  once  proceed  to  Dundalk,  so  that  there  may  be  no  time 

}ost  ”  2 _ Oh,  that  one ;  I  think  that  referred — I  was  given  to  understand  that  was 

addressed  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan. 

50.942.  And  Pigott  told  you  that  is  the  person  to  whom  it  was  supposed  to  be 

addressed? That  is  my  recollection.  I  do  not  think  he  was  very  accurate  in  his 

statement.  I  think  he  made  suggestions  himself,  based  upon  what  his  friends  had 
stated. 

50.943.  ( The  President.)  By  “  accurate,”  I  think  you  mean  “  definite  ?  You  seem 
to  have  used  the  word  in  that  sense  before. — Quite  so,  my  Lord. 

50.944.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  you  mean  a  little  more  than  that.  What  do  you 
mean  by  saying  he  was  not  very  accurate  in  his  statement  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  finding  out  accurately  who  the  letters  were  addressed  to,  and 
he  represented  to  me  what  his  friends  had  told  him. 

50.945.  That  is  to  say,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  certain  that  his  information  was 

accurate  ? _ He  did  not  represent  his  information  as  being  distinctly  accurate.  He  gave 

me  what  other  people  told  him. 

50.946.  Were  his  suggestions  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters  were  supposed 
to  be  addressed.  Were  they  always  consistent  with  one  another,  or  did  they  sometimes 
vary  ? — They  did  not  vary. 

50.947.  Then  he  always  maintained  he  believed  this  was  to - ? — I  think  beyond 

the  first  conversation,  when  I  asked  him  as  to  whom  these  letters  were  addressed,  he 
did  not  further  propose  any  communication. 

50.948.  Did  you  ask  him  to  whom  the  suggestion,  “  he  accepted  the  offer  made  by 
me,”’to  whom  that  referred  ? — Yes,  I  did,  and  he  was  unable  to  inform  me. 

50.949.  And  you  can  form  no  opinion  ? — 1  can  form  no  opinion. 

50’950.  Now  the  next  is  the  8th  of  March  1882,  “  your  presence  in  the  west  is 
“  urgently  asked  for,  the  thing  must  be  done  promptly.  Send  reply  to  address 
«  already  given.  Yours  truly,  P.  Egan”? — I  understood  that  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan. 

50.951.  Now  the  11th  of  March  1882;  “Dear  Sir,  As  I  understand  your  letter 
“  wffich  reached  me  to-day,  you  cannot  act  as  directed,  unless  I  forward  you  money 
“  by  Monday  next,  well  here  is  50 1.,  more  if  required.  Under  existing  circumstances 
“  what  you  suggest  could  not  be  entertained  ? — I  think  that  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  according  to  my  information. 

( The  President.)  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  11th  of  March  1882,  my  Lord. 

50.952.  Now,  having  got  these  brought,  you  told  Pigott  to  continue  his  search  ? 
— Yes. 
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50.953.  Or  his  quest  ? — Yes. 

50.954.  Was  he  still  enjoying  the  guinea  a  day  and  travelling  expenses  ?— Yes,  I 
tninK  so. 

50.955.  Now,  how  long  was  he  going  on  in  this  way  after  July,  before  he  became  hot 

again  m  search  of  any  documents  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  think  there  was  a  Ion- 
blank  m  which  nothing  was  done.  5 

50,956  Well  then,  did  you  see  him  to  spur  him  up,  or  did  you  see  him  after  that 

blank  .  1  think  he  wrote  me,  to  state  his  friends  in  Paris  had  written  him  to  sav  that 

these  letters  were  there.  J 

50.957.  That  some  more  letters  were  there? — Yes. 

50.958.  That  letter  he  wrote  to  you  ? — I  think  so. 

50.959.  That  letter  is,  unhappily,  destroyed  ? — Quite  so. 

50.960.  What,  now,  would  you  say  was  the  date  of  that  letter  ?— I  should  think  at 
the  end  of  January  1888. 

50.961.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  journeying  hither  and  thither  ?— No,  I  do  not  think 
he  was.  I  think  after  the  delivery  of  the  letters  to  the  “  Times,”  in  October,  I  ceased 
to  move  him  about  for  sometime. 

n??'  I0U  C6ased  t0  move  him  about?— Yes,  I  ceased  communication  with  him 

50.963.  Put  you  were  still  paying  him  ?— Oh,  dear,  no.  I  only  paid  him  when  he 
was  employed  upon  work  for  me  ;  while  he  was  away  in  Kingstown  doing  nothing  for 
me,  of  course  he  was  drawing  no  salary. 

50.964.  Ami  to  take  it  that  from  July  1886  and  when  you  paid  him  this  large  sum 
ot  money,  605/.,  that  you  paid  nothing  more  down  to  the  end  of  January  1888  ?— No  I 
think  up  to  the  month  of  October  I  kept  him  emploved 

50.965.  1886  ?— Yes,  1886.  * 

50,966  What  doing  ?— Endeavouring  to  obtain  information  and  seeino-  if  there  were 
documents  to  be  obtained.  ° 

50,967.  Further  compromising  ? — Yes. 

50,968  And  his  search  apparently  was  fruitless  until  he  communicated  with  you  or 
you  with  him,  m  January  1888  ?— Yes.  y 

50.969.  Do  you  say  you  paid  no  moneys  between  October  1886  and  January  1888  ? 

w8!?  a;nd  JanuaiY  1888>  oh,  yes,  I  paid  him  a  lot  of  money  in  1887. 

50.970.  Yvell  then,  I  must  ask  you  a  little  closer  ?— I  must  correct  myself.  I  have 

fallen  into  an  error.  I  said  from  October  1886  to  January  1888  he  was  doing  nothin- 

that  was  a  mistake.  Several  times  in  1887  he  visited  Paris  for  me.  8 

50.971.  That  is  what  I  was  suggesting  to  you.  He  was  travelling  backwards  and 
forwards  ? — Yes. 

50.972.  A  guinea  a  day  for  travelling  and  hotel  expenses  ? — Yes. 

50.973.  What  sum  of  money  had  you,  in  fact,  paid  him  between  October  1886  and 
January  1838? — I  should  think  between  150/.  and  200/. 

50.974.  l\ot  more? — No,  not  more. 

50,9/o.  How  much  had  you  paid  him  between  July  1886  and  October  of  1886  ? _ A 

very  little,  if  anything.  * 

think——  Y°U  dld  SaJ  y°U  Continued  t0  emPloy  bim  • — Occasionally.  I  do  not 

50.977.  Well,  how  much  ? — I  should  think  not  more  than  between  30/  or  50/  I 

am  speaking  roughly. 

50.978.  It  comes  to  this,  he  got  between  July  1886  and  January  1888  something 
200/  roughly  ^  payments  up  to  0ctober’  something  about  200/.  ?— Something  about 

50.979.  It  may  be  more  ? — Or  it  may  be  less. 

50.980.  Or  it  may  be  less.  Then  you  wrote  to  him  first,  and  then  he  wrote  to  vou 

Sarn  vm  pUTSUlt  of  80me  otber  Otters  ?— Are  you  now  coming  back  to  1888.  * 

50  J81.  Y es  ?-I  must  go  back  for  a  moment.  Am  I  to  understand  your  statement 
that  from  October  1886  to  January  1888  I  only  gave  him  200/. 

50,982.  ^  es,  that  is  what  I  understood  ? — That  would  be  wrong.  I  could  not  sav 

the^’im  hl?’fMr' ?°ame  S  account  would  8bow.  I  at  that  time  drow  upon 

the  limes  account  for  whatever  money  was  necessary  to  pay  his  expenses  from  the 

“£ntl  °,f  L°rTjat  lcr,  May  1887’  when  I  first  paid  the  payment  of  1,000/.  The 
limes  paid  Mr.  1  igott  s  expenses  as  they  were  billed  to  me.  I  asked  the  “  Times  ” 
for  so  much  to  pay  Mr.  Pigott. 
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50.983.  He  was  in  the  habit,  was  he,  of  sending  in  bills  ? — In  the  habit  of  sending- 
in  bills. 

50.984.  Are  those  bills  preserved  ? — No,  they  are  not.  They  were  never  preserved, 
I  never  kept  the  bills. 

50.985.  When  you  were  drawing  upon  the  “Times”  for  the  payment  of  Pigott 
did  you  not  send  any  bills  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — The  “  Times  ”  did  not  ask  me  to  send 
the  bills. 

50.986.  Did  you  not  send  in  the  bills  ? — No. 

50.987.  You  simply  asked  for  a  lump  sum? — I  simply  asked  for  a  lump  sum 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Pigott’s  letters  to  me  as  required. 

50.988.  A  lump  sum? — Yes. 

50.989.  Without  any  particulars  whatever? — Yes. 

50.990.  Did  the  payments  by  the  “  Times  ”  continue  at  the  same  rate? — No,  I  think 
not. 

50.991.  Did  it  increase? — I  think  it  was  rather  diminished. 

50.992.  How  ? — Because  the  result  of  his  search  was  fruitless,  and  I  pointed  out  to 
him  it  was  rather  unfair  for  me  to  be  asked  to  pay  him  such  a  heavy  rate  and  have 
no  return. 

50.993.  You  have  no  copy  of  the  letter  you  wrote  Mr.  Pigott? — No,  no  copy 
whatever. 

50.994.  And  no  answer — his  answer  is  not  preserved  ? — No. 

50.995.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  point.  When  did  you  get  the  second  batch  of 
letters  ? — In  February  1888. 

50.996.  Where  ? — They  were  sent  to  me  to  my  rooms  in  Cork  Street  by  post. 

50.997.  By  Pigott  ? — Yes — he  remaining  in  Paris  while  they  were  being  tested. 

5o’ 998.  Then  on  this  occasion  he  had  got  such  control  of  them  as  to  enable  him  to 
send  them  to  you  to  Cork  Street  ? — He  had. 

50,999.  It  was  not  his  friends  waiting  down  in'  the  court  yard  ? — It  was  not,  as  I 
gathered  from  him  the  promptitude  of  payment  on  the  first  transaction  was  deemed  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  his  bond  fides  subsequently. 

51,000.  The  promptitude  of  the  “  Times  ”  on  the  first  occasion  had  inspired 
confidence  ? — Yes. 

51,001.  So  that  on  the  second  occasion  they  were  ready  to  part  with  the  documents, 
reiving  on  the  honour  of  Mr.  Pigott  ? — So  I  understood. 

51,002.  That  is  what  he  represented  ? — Yes. 

51,003.  Of  course  you  knew  nothing  about  it  but  what  you  understood  ? — 

Yes.  #  .  .  . 

51,004.  Did  he  send  any  copies  of  these  as  a  preliminary  to  sending  the  originals  ? 

— He  did. 

51,005.  I  think  he  told  you,  did  he  not,  that  the  people  who  had  sold  some  of  these 
letters  were  repenting  of  their  bargain  and  wanted  the  letters  back,  and  were  only  too 
ready  to  return  the  money  ? — He  told  me  that  with  regard  to  the  first  batch  about  two 
or  three  weeks  after  I  obtained  possession  of  them. 

51,006.  You  have  toid  us  about  how  his  straighforward  conduct  in  paying  his  friends 
in  the  Court  below,  on  the  first  occasion  had  inspired  confidence  in  him  on  the  second. 
I  suppose  that  offer  to  take  back  the  letters  and  to  pay  back  the  money  inspired  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  mind  in  relation  to  the  genuineness  of  those  letters  ? — It  was  calculated 
to  do  so. 

51,007.  And  perhaps  designed  to  do  so  ? — I  was  unable  to  probe  Pigott’s  mind. 

51,008.  But  it  would  be  eminently  calculated  to  do  so  ? — It  would, 

51,009.  Was  it  by  letter  that  Pigott  made  this  offer  ? — It  was. 

51,010.  Would  you  give  me  the  letter  of  the  10th  February  1888  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  Macdonald’s  letter  of  yesterday  ? — I  gave  that  letter  in 
yesterday,  not  Mr.  Macdonald. 

51,011.  {Sir  C.  Russell.)  In  that  letter  also  which  unfortunately  was  destroyed,  he  gave 
you  reasons  why  these  people,  whoever  they  were,  wanted  to  get  back  the  letters  and 
was  anxious  to  pay  back  the  money  ? — No,  he  did  not  enter  into  the  reasons. 

51,012.  Stated  the  fact  simply? — He  said  his  friends  had  repented  of  their  bargain, 
and  were  anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  the  letters  again. 

51,013.  I  am  anxious  to  get  from  you  when  that  was? — That  was  about  the  month 
of  August  1886. 
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51,014.  After  that  he  continued,  as  you  have  told  us,  in  your  employment  till 
October  1886.  Then  there  was  an  interval  when  he  was  doing  nothing.  Then  he 
came  under  the  “  Times  ”  pay  ?— Yes ;  of  course  the  “  Times  ’’  did  not  know  they  were 
paying  him.  I  went  to  the  “Times”  and  told  them  the  agent  I  had  working  wanted 
something. 

51,015.  You  knew  they  were  paying  him  ? — Yes. 

51,016.  Am  I  right  or  wrong.  I  may  have  confused  the  dates.  I  think  by  that  time 
the  letter  said  to  be  a  genuine  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell’s,  and  addressed-  to  Richard 
Pigott,  was  not  shown  ? — No. 

51,017.  Not  so  early  as  that? — No. 

51,018.  Very  well.  I  may  be  wrong  in  the  sequence  of  the  dates.  Now  this  second 
batch  went  to  Cork  Street  ? — Yes. 

51,019.  This  was  the  letter  which  was  the  letter  of  the  10th  February,  in  which  he 
said  he  had  been  six  months  entertaining  patriots? — I  think  the  letter  has  been 

misprinted. 

51,020.  He  said  “  I  would  not  mind  so  much  only  I  have  been  spending  six  months 
“  in  entertaining  patriots  ”  ? — “  So  much  ”  entertaining  patriots. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  misprinted  in  the  shorthand  notes,  then.  It  is 
page  2981. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  This  is  the  original : — “  I  have  received  yours  of  yesterday.  Here 
are  the  three  letters.  The  price  is  allright,  only  I  shall  have  to  be  content  with  half 
“  the  commission  I  expected  to  get.  I  would  not  mind  much  only  that  I  have  spent 
“  a  lot  of  money  here  entertaining  patriots  that  I  could  not  avoid  and  did  not 
“  anticipate.”  Is  it  only  the  correction  of  the  word  “  so  ”  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No,  “  about  six  months  ”  also  is  wrongly  in  the  print. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  This  letter  had  better  be  reprinted. 

{The  President.)  How  should  it  run  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  “I  would  not  mind  much.” 

51,021.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  “  I  have  received  yours  of  yesterday.  Here  are  the  three 
“  letters.  The  price  is  allright,  only  I  shall  have  to  be  content  with  half  the  commis¬ 
sion  I  expected  to  get.  1  would  not  mind  much  only  that  I  have  spent  a  lot  of 
money  here  entertaining  patriots t  that  I  could  not  avoid,  and  did  not  anticipate.” 
Now,  I  asked  you  about  the  names  in  this  letter  yesterday,  I  think  you  told  me  that 
Colbert  was  dead  ? — So  I  am  informed. 

51,022.  And  the  letter,  in  fact,  states  that  fact? 

(The  President.)  How  is  that  name  spelt? — Colbert. 

( The  President.)  Here  it  is  Cobert. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  so  stated  in  the  letter. 

(The  President.)  It  is  spelt  differently  in  the  report. 

51,023.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  may  be  according  to  the  letter  Cobert,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  intended  for  Colbert ;  what  was  the  price  ? — 550 1. 

51,024.  What,  for  Mr.  Pigott  himself  ?— I  am  not  able  to  say;  I  do  not  know ;  I 
think  50/.  was  Mr.  Pigotts. 

51,025.  Well,  well;  first  of  all,  what  price  did  you  agree  to  pay  for  the  letters? 
—I  agreed  to  pay  550?.  for  the  letters,  and  that  would  include  Mr.  Pigott’s 
commission. 

51,026.  You  agreed  to  pay  550/.  for  the  letters,  and  he  was  to  take  his  commission 
out  of  it? — Yes.  I  think  lie  mentioned  his  commission  of  50/.,  and  I  think  his  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  25/.  additional  having  to  be  made  to  the  550/.,  I  think  that  is  tho  reference 
in  the  letter. 

51,027.  I  do  not  find  that  ? — He  says  ho  will  have  to  be  content  with  half  of  the 
commission  from  which  I  gather  he  was  going  to  pay  525/.  to  his  friend. 

51,028.  How  do  you  mean  half  his  commission? — I  understood  from  Mr.  Pigott 
that  the  sum  of  50/.,  which  was  tacked  on  500/.  was  what  he  called  his  commission* 
51,029.  10  per  cent.? — I  do  not  think  it  was  governed  by  a  per-centage. 

51,030.  llow  did  you  understand  the  50/.  was  tacked  on  to  the  commission? _ 

Because  I  think  500/.  was  the  round  sum  demanded  for  the  letters,  and  the  additional 
50/.  was  for  the  commission.  I  am  speaking  from  recollection  and  I  am  not  quite 
clear.  1 
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51,031.  Had  lie  spoken  about  these  letters  to  you  before  he  went  to  Paris  ? — I  think 
he  had  spoken  about  these  letters  to  me  in  conversation  before  he  went  to  Paris  at 
that  time,  and  it  was  in  conversation  he  informed  me  that. 

51,032.  You  had  got  a  copy  of  these  letters  too  ? — A  copy  of  these  letters  were  given 
in  yesterday.  I  got  copies  of  those  letters  too  before. 

51,033.  Before  the  price  was  fixed? — No,  I  think  I  was  given  copies  of  the  letters — 
the  reference  there  suggest  the  price  had  been  already  discussed  between  us. 

51,034.  Was  the  price  fixed  before  you  got  the  copies  of  the  letters,  or  when? — I 
think  the  price  must  have  been  fixed  beforehand,  because  that  suggests  the  copies  came 
to  me  for  the  first  time  and  the  price  had  been  already  fixed. 

51,035.  Then  you  had  fixed  the  price  before  you  had  got  copies  of  the  letters  ? — I 
may  have  had  some  idea  as  to  what  the  letters  contained. 

51,036.  So  far  as  seeing  either  the  originals  or  the  copies  you  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke? — No ;  I  was  buying  three  letters  alleged  to  be  written 
or  signed  by  three  individuals  on  certain  subjects,  and  if  those  letters  were  tested  and 
proved  to  be  genuine  I  undertook  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  them.  The  pig  in  a  poke 
suggestion  would  rather  make  out  that  I  bought  the  letters  without  seeing  what  was  in 
them. 

51,037.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  pay  for  them  before  you  tested  them  ? — I  did  not 
pay  for  them  before  they  were  tested.  I  did  not  test  them — they  were  tested.  I  took 
them  to  the  “  Times,”  and  they  were  in  the  possession  of  the  “  Times”  for  some  days 
before  a  single  farthing  was  paid  for  them. 

51,038.  Before  it  was  paid  to  Pigott  ? — Yes. 

51,039.  Now  tell  me  when  you  did  pay  him? — I  cannot  tell  you,  probably  the 
amount  -would  be  entered  in  Mr.  Soames’s  book. 

51,040.  First  of  all,  how  was  he  paid  ? — He  was  paid,  I  think,  by  a  Cook  cheque. 

51,041.  Whose  was  the  hand  that  first  received  the  money  ? — Mine. 

51,042.  From  whom? — From  Mr.  Soames. 

51,043.  How  much?— 550/.,  I  think. 

51,044.  You  said,  I  presume,  the  object  with  which  you  were  getting  the  money? — 
Yes. 

51,045.  At  this  time,  to  Mr.  Soames,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
went  into  detail  with  Mr.  Soames. 

51,046.  I  am  not  talking  about  details;  did  Mr.  Soames  know  what  he  was  paying 
you  for  or  not  ? — Mr.  Soames  paid  me  a  sum  by  direction  of  Mr.  Macdonald.  I  do  not 
think  I  entered  into  any  discussion  with  him  as  to  what  I  was  to  receive  the  money  for. 

51,047.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Soames  knew  what  you  were  receiving  the  money 
for  ? — I  do  not  know. 

51,048.  Did  Mr.  Macdonald  know? — Oh,  distinctly. 

51,049.  Did  you  tell  them  how  you  were  going  to  pay  Pigott? — I  did  not ;  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Pigott  was  known  to  them  at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Pigott  was 
known  to  Mr.  Macdonald  at  this  time. 

51,050.  No,  no;  did  you  tell  Mr.  Macdonald  how  you  were  going  to  pay? — No;  I 
did  not  enter  into  details. 

51,051.  Then  you  proceeded  through  the  same  course  on  the  second  occasion  ? — I 
did  not  go  to  Paris.  I  think  I  sent  it  in  a  registered  letter. 

51,452.  The  same  course — going  to  Cook’s  ? — I  cannot  say — I  cannot  speak  positively 
— my  recollection  is  not  sufficiently  strong. 

51,053.  It  is  important,  we  will  trace  the  Cook  if  we  can  ? — I  have  said  as  much  as  I 
can  on  the  subject. 

51,054.  I  want  to  know  are  you  or  are  you  not  able  to  charge  your  recollection  so  as 
to  say  whether  you  did  or  did  not  go  to  Cook’s  to  get  a  letter  of  credit  ? — I  am  not 
able  to 

51,055.  Do  you  really  tell  my  Lords  that  ? — I  tell  my  Lords  that. 

51,056.  You  recollect  we  are  now  speaking  of  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  ? — Yes,  my  recollection  is  that  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  but  I  cannot 
swear  positively. 

51,057.  What  name  did  you  make  this  circular  letter  out  in  ? — I  do  not  know, 

probably  the  same  name. 

51,058.  Wilson?— Yes, 
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51,059.  Payable  to  Wilson  ? — Yes. 

definitely  ^  ^  end°rSe  ^  ?~N°’  1  ^  ^  think  1  did’ 1  ma?  W;  1  cannot  speak 

41,061.  If  you  did  not  endorse  it  you  would  leave  it  to  Mr.  Pigott  to  endorse  Yes 
either  one  or  the  other  must  have  done  it,  probably  I  did  not;  I  will  not  snenk 
definitely,  but  I  should  think  I  did  not  do  so,  because  sending  it  through  the  post 
endorsed  would  make  it  possible  for  anybody  opening  the  letter  to  cash  the  check,  I 
do ^not  think  I  did — I  think  I  left  the  endorsement  to  him. 

51,062.  Cash  the  cheque,  you  say  ?— Well,  cash  the  Cook  order 

ol  063  You  think  you  left  Pigott  to  sign  Wilson  ? — I  think  so.  I  will  not  be 
positive,  I  think  so. 

to  bZet;  KkTtaf  "  70U  by  CieqU6’  dld  ?-Mr- Soames  paid  me  by  cheque 

W  into  your  bank  ?— Ho,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

r! ’nr-'  dl<!  ?°U  Wltk  ^  ?~I  think  1  cashed  it  at  Mr.  Soames’  bank. 

S'  ~1(J  ^ou  take  tke  numbers  of  the  notes  you  got?— I  think  not. 

51,068.  Hid  you  take  the  crisp  notes  down  to  Cook  ? — I  think  so 

51,069.  Let  me  remind  you  you  are  speaking  of  events  which  occurred  a  vear  mro 

^  Mmber  °f  «  a  ^ 

speaking  wit^due  ^  1  ^  ^  *  th 1  # 

cist^han^ha^donr  ^  with  greater  dainty  ?— WltH  greater  pro- 

done.’072'  °r  With  greater  P°sitiveness  Or  with  greater  positiveness  than  I  have 

theS?  if1 itors,  did  Pigott  tel!  you  how  he  got  them  ?— I  under- 

first  in^ance  S°  he“  ^  ^  aSS‘StanCe  °f  SOme  Pe0Pla  who  had  helped  him  in  the 

asTkJet  °Ut  °f  tbe  Same  bag?-No’  the  baS  was  cl°«*d  with  the  first  batch,  as  far 

51,075.  The  bag  which  contained  the  first  batch  ;  where  did  he  tell  you  the  second 
batch  was  from  ?-I  dtd  not  ask  him.  In  that  letter  he  explains  how  one  of  the 

friends  Ca“e  t0  PaSS  °l’Sh  SCTeral  hands’  and  “hseqnently  to  reach  his 

51,076.  May  I  take  it  again,  for  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  matter  at  unnecessary 
ength,  may  I  take  it  again  that  you  conducted  those  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of 

You  maynsobtake  it 7  S°  33  ‘°  haVe  D°  tra°0  °f  where  the  lette"s  cam«  from  ?_ 

hAY/V.™  u,ll,erst,00'\  that  he  got  this  from  the  same  friends  he  got  the  first 

51  07^  w  in  Precisel.y  ‘he  same  way,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  samf  people 
51,078.  With  the  assistance  of  the  same  friends  ? _ Yes  k  " 

the* first^occarion  °-lT d^not"0  **  14  tbat  tbiS  batch  d!d  not  «P «« 

— No°80"  Dld  he  tCl1  y0U  any  St0ry  ab0Ut  itS  being  necessai7  t0  go  to  America  again  ? 

51,081.  Did  you  ask  him  how  it  came  of  its  not  being  delivered  with  the  first  Intel,  • 
there  was  apparently  no  need  to  get  authority  from  America  to  get  them  back  ?—f 

proceed!  ^  transactl0n  from  America  sufficiently  to  indicate  to  his  friends  how 

£kat  13  t0,  3ay>  to  givo  up  whatever  letters  they  had  ?— Yes. 

51,083.  That  would  make  it  still  more  strange  that  these  were  not  o-iven  UD  on  thp 
first  occasion.  Did  you  ask  him  how  it  happened  they  were  not?— I  do  not  think  it 
\\  mild  make  it  seem  stranger.  You  must  remember  tho  first  batch  of  letters  were  taken 

noTa4&“  tKXth°f  Circ',mStanC0S  attC'ldod  tbeir  Peing  obtained  that  were 

51  084.  What  were  the  peculiar  set  of  circumstances  ?— That  they  were  document*  in 

SisnA&SSZ  7£L°'  r-U.  ttSTB 

u  1,085.  That  is  what  ho  told  you  ?— That  is  what  he  told  me. 
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51,086.  But  lie  did  not  tell  you  tliat  these  were  handed  back? — No,  he  did  not. 

51,087.  Or  where  they  were? — He  did  not. 

51,088.  Or,  -where  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  got  from  ? — No,  beyond  what 
he  states  in  that  letter. 

51,089.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly  about  that.  You  were  kept  in  the 
background,  and  you  desired  to  be  kept  in  the  background,  and  know  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  them.  I  want  to  ask  you  this :  You  know  your  statement  is  that  you 
were,  so  to  speak,  shutting  your  eyes  or  thrusting  away  any  information  as  to  where 
these  letters  came  from.  Let  me  remind  you  in  this  letter  of  the  10th  of  February, 
he  says  this,  “  the  two  P.  letters  it  appears,  were  addressed  to  J.  O’C.”  that  meant, 
you  told  us,  letters  to  James  0  Connor  ? — John  0  Connor. 

51,090.  And  the  late  Colbert,  but,  as  you  will  perhaps  notice,  the  names  have  been 
erased,  do  you  notice  that  ? — I  did,  yes. 

51,091.  That  in  your  mind  gave  them  an  additional  appearance  of  authenticity? — 
It  would  distinctly. 

51,092.  And  it  did  ? — And  it  did  undoubtedly. 

51,093,  “As  to  their  being  genuine  T.  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  E.  letter, 
“  as  I  told  you,  was  got  from  Mrs.  M.”  You  see,  notwithstanding  your  desire  to 
shut  your  eyes  and  ears  to  information,  he  appears  to  have  been  telling  you  all  this, 
if  it  is  true  ? — That  was  information  which  could  not  possibly  compromise  anybody 
except  Mullett. 

51,094.  J.  O’C.  Colbert.  Well,  luckily,  for  the  poor  man  is  dead,  he  was  dead  at 
that  time.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  E.  letter  as  I  told  you  was  got  from 
Mrs.  M.  You  see  it  does  not  say  Mrs.  Mullett? — No. 

51,095.  Did  you  understand  that  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Mullett  ? — I  understood  it  to  refer 

to  Mrs.  Mullett. 

51,096.  Did  you  understand  that  from  anything  he  had  told  you  ? — I  think  so.  I 
think  he  had  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  me  before. 

51,097.  Do  you  say  he  had? — I  can  only  speak  in  the  way  I  do.  I  think  he  had. 

51,098.  Or  is  it,  that  seeing  Mrs.  M.,  you  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  he  meant 
Mrs.  Mullett  ? — I  think  he  had  told  me  before. 

51,099.  Now  am  I  to  take  it  that  you  state  positively  that  he  told  you  that  this 
letter  E.  had  come  from  Mullett  ? — You  are  to  take  it  exactly  the  way  I  give  it  to  you. 
I  think  he  had  told  me  before  that  Mrs.  Mullett  had  allowed  the  letter  io  go  from  her 
possession  in  a  loan. 

51.100.  I  must  repeat  my  question  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt.  That  is,  your  impres¬ 
sion  'is  that,  but  you  do  not  swear  positively  to  it  being  the  fact  ? — That  is  my 
impression,  but  I  do  not  swear  positive  ly. 

51.101.  Now  I  will  go  on  with  it,  please.  “  But  I  now  learn  without  her  knowledge, 
“  that  is,  it  was  amongst  some  of  her  husband’s  papers  that  she  considered  were  of 
“  no  consequence  which  she  gave  to  a  friend  of  his  soon  after  he  was  sentenced. 
Did  vou  ask  him  who  was  the  friend? — I  did  not,  because  that  would  be  a  compromis- 

V 

ing  matter.  . 

51.102.  Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  got  the  letter  from  [the  friend  ? — 1  did 


51.103.  That  would  not  compromise  him? — I  did  not  because  Mrs.  Mullett  might 
subsequently  be  examined  about  it,  and  give  the  name  of  the  friend. 

51.104.  And  you  contemplated  that? — I  contemplated  that. 

51.105.  You  did?— I  did. 

51.106.  Very  good.  “  Which  she  gave  to  a  friend  of  his  soon  after  he  was  sentenced, 
“  the  letter  it  is  said  quite  escaped  her  notice,  or  else  she  would  have  destroyed  it.’  I 
think  that  is  all  in  that  letter.  That  refers  to  the  letter  which  is  supposed  to  have 
come,  suggested  as  having  come  from  Mullett.  J ust  tell  me  which  lettei  it  is.  i  think 
it  is  the  letter  in  which  he  states  ?— A  letter  addressed  to  J ames  Carey  in  which  he 
states  he  has  sent  M.  200/. 

51.107.  That,  my  Lords,  is  the  25th  October  1881,  purporting  to  be  addressed  to 
James  Carey  from  Patrick  Egan,  thus — “  Dear  sir,  I  have  by  this  post  sent  M.  200/. 
“  He  will  give  you  what  you  want  ”  ? — What  you  need,  I  read  it. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  No,  “  what  you  want,”  I  read  it. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  “  What  you  want.” 
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51.108.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  “  When  "will  you  undertake  to  get  to  work  and  give  us  value 
“  for  our  money  ”  ? — That  was  the  letter. 

51.109.  Now,  the  “  M  ”  in  that  letter,  I  presume,  you  arrived  at  the  conclusion  meant 
Mullett  ? — Yes. 

51.110.  Did  it  at  all  occur  to  you  as  pertinent  to  ask  how  the  letter  addressed  to 
Carey  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mullett  or  Mrs.  Mullett  ?— The  theory  I  formed 
in  my  own  mind  was — 

51.111.  Attend  to  my  question.  Did  it  at  all  occur  to  you  as  pertinent  to  ask? _ 

You  asked  me  whether  did  it  at  all  occur  to  my  mind  how  a  particular  letter _ 

51.112.  Did  it  at  all  occur  to  you  to  ask  Mr.  Pigott?— No,  I  formed  a  theory  that 
Carey,  requiring  the  money,  brought  this  letter  to  Mullett  as  an  order  on. him  to  give 
whatever  money  was  needed,  and  it  so  came  into  Mullett’s  possession. 

51.113.  As  an  order  upon  him  ? — As  an  order  upon  Mullett,  he  being  the  treasurer 
or  the  lnvmcibles. 

51.114.  Was  that  theory,  do  you  recollect,  discussed  between  you  and  Pio-ott ? _ It 

was  not.  ° 

51.115.  Was  any  reference  made  to  it  by  you  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

51.116.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  so?— I  will  undertake  to  say  as  far  as  mv  recol¬ 
lection  assists  me.  J 

51.117.  Now  I  come  to  the  final  stage,  the  scraps  ? — Yes. 

51,118  Now  we  come  to  the  third  batch;  did  you  get  the  second  batch  about 
February  ?— About  Eebruary. 

51.119.  And  the  third  batch  when  ?— I  should  think  July  last  year.  July  I  think 

it  was,  last  year.  J  ’ 

51.120.  July  1888  ?— Yes. 

S13*™8  after,the  O’Donnell  action  ?— Yes,  after  the  O'Donnell  action. 

51.122.  Had  Pigott  still  continued  in  the  pay  of  the  “Times”?— Off  and  on  not 

regularly.  5 

51.123.  What  does  that  mean,  off  and  on  ? — That  means  to  say  sometimes  Sup¬ 
posing  1  wanted  a  particular  matter  inquired  into,  and  thought  he  could  assist  me  I 
would  employ  him  to  do  so. 

51.124.  Do  I  understand  he  was  employed  in  hunting  for  anything  except  com¬ 
promising  documents?— I  think  during  the  O’Donnell  trial  I  sent  him  to  Paris  to  see 
after  any  matters. 

51.125.  Compromising  documents  ? — Yes. 

’lo7*  °cfteon  had  he  be6n  in  Paris  in  that  Jear  1  could  not  tell  you 

•  i  i-  AUly  188A  WaS  14  you  wrote  t0  him  or  he  wrote  to  vou  about  the  third  batch 

including  the  scraps  ? 

(Tfo  Attorney-General.)  Ko,  the  scraps  came  in  the  first  batch  ?-The  scraps  came 
with  the  first  batch  out  of  that  bag.  1 

(Slr  0 •  Russell.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  understand  that,  when  was 

j  '  1Was  recommended  to  you,  or  you  to  him  in  reference  to  the  third  batch  ?— 

I  had  heard  about  the  bakery  letter,  as  I  call  it,  some  months  previously,  and  I  had 
had  him  looking  for  it  some  little  time,  and  eventually  he  wrote  to  me  to  say  it  was 
obtainable,  and  I  took  the  necessary  steps  in  order  to  have  it  sent  to  me.  That  is  the 
Uigan  letter  written  on  business  note  paper. 

-I  heard  torn  M^Rgo^  y°“  ^  °£  ktter  wUch  y°U  Ca“  th°  bakeV  letter? 

51,130.  How  did  he  identify  it  ?— He  identified  it  as  a  letter  written  on  business  note 
paper. 

5l HH.  One  moment  please.  Is  this  his  statement  he  identified  before  you  saw  it  as 
a  letter  on  Egan  s  ousiness  note  paper  ? — Yes. 

do5™!?'  Refe™f  t0  what?— He  told  me  the  terms  of  it.  At  the  present  moment  I 
do  not  know  what  the  terms  of  it  are.  1 

51.133.  The  subject  matter? — A  letter  bearing  upon  the  question  of  a  similar 
character  to  what  I  had  already  obtained.  If  you  will  give  me  the  letter  I  can  tell 

•J 

61.134.  I  am  trying  to  test  your  reoollection  ? — I  think  it  was  an  undertaking  to  pay 
certain  sum  of  money  if  he  would  cease  his  opposition  to  the  Land  League  a|itat>on. 

of 51, 135.  He  had  told  you  the  subject-matter  of  it?— He  had  told  me  the  substance 
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51  136  Now  I  will  read  it  to  you.  “  I  hereby  undertake  on  the  conditions  stated  in 
“  your  note  to  pay  F.  the  sum  of  200Z.  sterling  on  his  undertaking  henceforward  to 
“  withdraw  opposition  to  the  Land  League  and  the  land  agitation  ”  ?— That  was  the 

letter. 

51  137.  Who  did  you  suppose  F.  was  ? — I  had  no  knowledge  and  no  information  to 
allow  me  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion.  I  believe  it  was  a  man  called  somebody,  in 

51  138.  Did  the  name  begin  with  F.  ? — It  began  with  F.  0  Farran,  or  Farrell,  or 
somethin^  like  that.  I  do  not  know.  I  asked  him  and  he  repeatedly  stated  there 
were  a  large  number  of  people  who  had  opposed  the  agitation,  and  I  think  he  mentioned 

that  name. 

51.139.  Pigott  told  you? — Yes.  .  ,  ,  ,  _  rl 

51.140.  Pigott  told  you  there  was  a  large  number  of  people  who  had  opposed 

the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

51  141.  With  that  you  had  to  be  content? — With  that  I  had  to  be  content.  . 

51  142  Now  up  to  this  third  batch,  had  you  any  Davitt  or  0  Kelly  letter  .  I  had 
not.  ’  I  think  the  Davitt  and  O’Kelly  letters  came  with  that  particular  letter. 

51  143  We  have  heard  that.  That  is  part  of  the  third  batch.  Have  you  been  able 
to  form  any  judgment  or  opinion  whether  the  Davitt  letter  was  genuine  ?— I  had  no 

material  to  do  so. 

51,144.  You  have  not  therefore?— No. 

54  145.  The  same  as  to  the  O’Kelly  letter? — The  same  as  to  the  0  Kelly  letter. 
5l’l46.  Have  you  any  letter  or  memorandum  of  any  shape  or  kind  referring  to  wha 
I  have  called  the  “  scraps”  which  accompanied  the  first  batch  ?— I  have  not. 

51.147.  Will  vou  let  me  have  those  scraps.  ( The  same  were  handed.)  May  I  ask  you 
before  I  put  a  question  to  you  about  these.  Did  you  attach  any  value  to  these  i  I 

eonsidered  they  were  valuable.  ,  -i  ,, 

51  148.  I  ouo-ht  to  put  the  same  thing  m  each  case.  As  regards  this  batch,  the 

third  batch,  dkfhe  say  that  they  came  from  the  same  party,  or  the  friends  of  the  same 
party  from  whom  he  had  got  the  first  and  second? — I  do  not  think  he  went  mto  details 

at  this  time.  I  think  he  simply  sent  me  the  letter.  ,.  ,  , 

51.149.  Confidence  had  been  so  completely  established  between  you,  you  did  not  ask 

him  anything  about  it  ? — Yes. 

51.150.  That  is  so  ?— That  is  a  fair  way  to  put  it. 

51  1  51  How  much  did  did  you  pay  for  this  ?  200/.,  I  think. 

5l’l52.  How  did  you  pay  that?— I  think  I  sent  two  100/.  Bank  of  England  notes  in 

51.153.  Now,  we  have  got  something  definite,  two  100/.  Bank  of  England  notes  ? 
Yes,  in  a  registered  letter. 

51.154.  100/.  each  ?— 100/,  each.  .  ,  M 

51.155.  Had  you  drawn  them  out  of  your  bank,  or  had  you  got  them  from  Mr. 

Soames  ?— From  Mr.  Soames.  ,  ,  .  ,  v. 

51  156.  That  is  to  say  a  cheque  upon  Mr.  Soame  s  bank  .  Yes. 

5L157.  Which  you  went  and  got  cashed  ? — That  is  my  recollection. 

51.158.  Is  your  recollection  that  it  was  a  cheque  for  200/.  Z  Aes. 

51.159.  And  that  in  exchange,  for  it  you  got  two  100/.  notes?— Yes. 

51  160  Did  you  take  the  numbers  ? — I  did  not.  I  may  have  taken  them  at  the  time 
and  subsequently  tore  up  the  sheet  of  paper  when  the  notes  were  acknowledged.  1 

have  not  got  the  numbers  now.  ,  ,  ,  9  T 

51  161.  When  do  you  think  you  tore  up  the  numbers,  if  you  ever  had  them  .  1 

think  on  receiving  the  intimation  from  Mr.  Pigott  that  they  had  safely  arrived. 

51,162.  Where  did  you  note  them  down? — I  think  I  noted  them  down  on  the  cornei 

of  mv  blotting  pad  where  I  wrote  every  day. 

51163.  Did  you  tear  up  your  blotting  pad  ?— Yes,  as  the  pad  got  dirty  of  course 
I  tore  the  sheet  off,  and  with  the  sheet  would  go  the  record  of  the  numbers. 

51,164.  And  you  recollect  doing  that  you  think?— My  recollection  is  rather  strong 

OI151,165.  Bu/this,  I  think,  is  the  only  record  of  any  numbers  of  notes  that  you  had 
ever  made  ?— This  is  the  only  record  that  1  remember.  I  do  not  think  I  sent  large 
notes  by  post  before,  and  it  was  a  guarantee  for  their  safe  delivery. 
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51,166;>  I  must  ask  you  then  about  these.  Here  is  “  House  of  Commons,  private, 
luesday  ;  and  then  on  the  other  side,  the  rest  being  all  cut  off  “  With  J  O’L  and 

regret  to  say.”  Whose  is  that  supposed  to  be  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  I  did  not 
inquire.  J 

51,167.  The  next  is  23rd  May  1881,  with  nothing  on  the  back  of  it.  Whose  is 
that  supposed  to  be  ?  I  could  not  tell  you  about  these  scraps  at  all.  I  have  made  no 
inquiry  and  no  investigation. 

„  51’.16,?'  1  ^ant  to  see  if  there  is  anything  in  them.  “Private.  You  tolerate  the 
swindle  any  longer,  April  16th,  1881.”  “  Wednesday,  August  2,  1881.”  “  Plotel 

Brighton,  Paris,  19  May  1881.”  Whose  writing  is  that  supposed  to  be? _ That 

presumably  is  m  Mr.  Egan’s. 

51,169.  Do  you  say  it  is? — I  do  not. 

si  m?°k  ^  **  ai^d  SGe  ' — *  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  am  not  an  expert. 

1  i1  9  T  ?at  ^  relieve  me*  You  do  not  express  any  opinion  about  any  of  these 
letters  .  1  do  not  express  any  opinion  about  any  of  these  scraps  at  all. 

51.172.  Do  you  about  any  of  the  letters?— My  belief  is  that  the  letters  are 

genuine.  ° 

51.173.  You  said  you  were  not  an  expert  ?— Beyond  that  I  do  not  proceed.  I  could 
not  discuss  turns  and  tails  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

’  I  do  n°t  think  it  is  of  very  much  use  discussing  them.  Very  well  I 

told  us  ?-Yef0t  t0  end  °f  the  SCrapS*  Y°U  g0t  ttese  with  the  first  batch’  y°u 

Q*}™-  )Vhose  handwriting  are  any  of  these?— I  have  no  knowledge. 

n0  knowledge  of  whose  handwriting  any  part  of  them  are? — No. 
ol  1/7.  Now,  Mr.  Houston,  I  have  one  or  two  more  questions,  please.  Do  vou 
recollect  a  letter  referred  to  m  the  course  of  this  case  from  Byrne  to  Quinn  ? _ 

^i’i-o  4ntl  ?  letter  from  Byrne  to  executive  of  about  the  same  date  ? — Yes 
51,179.  You  know  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  that  one  of  those  letters 
was  received  by  him  m  a  registered  envelope,  a  registered  letter  ? — Yes 

fl’Jf?-  5°/ou  k"ow  anytUng  about  that?— I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
51,lol.  (Jr  how  it  was  obtained  ? — No. 

51,182.  Or  when  it  was  obtained  ? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

. ,  51  ’I83'  J°u  are  aware  that  it  refers  to  an  account?— I  have  read  it  and  formed  that 
idea  about  it,  yes. 

51,184.  An  account  enclosed  ? — Yes. 

particular  facfU  reC°beCt  tbat  fact? — You  are  indicating  the  letter  to  me  by  that 

51.186.  Yes  ?— And  that  is  all  the  significance  that  is  to  be  attached  to  your  question. 

You  are  simply  indicating  the  letter  now.  ^  ^ 

51.187.  That  is  all  ? — I  recollect  that. 

51J88  Do  you  know  at  all  what  became  of  the  account  enclosed  ?— No  •  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  that  letter.  I  had  no  connexion  with  it  at  all. 

51,1<S9.  Nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — Nothing  to  do  with  it. 

at  51’190'  ^nd  nothing  to  do  with  obtaining  it  and  forwarding  it  to  the  “  Times  ”  ?— 
Nothing  whatever.  & 

51.191.  Do  you  know  who  had?—!  have  no  information  which  would  allow  me  to 
say. 

51.192.  Have  you  been  told  who  had  ? — I  have  not. 

51193  As  regards  tne  last  lot  of  letters  for  which  you  paid  the  two  notes  did 
them^nd  I^pakUt^  ^  ^  t0  Pa^  for  tbem  * — '^°»  he  simply  asked  me  for  200/1  for 

commissioifnd  made  D°  stipulation  about  commission  ?— Made  no  stipulation  about 

„  p1,19«:  You  /^collect  the  statement  in  a  portion  of  the  publication  called 
— I  do6  18m  and  Cnme  ab°Ut  the  knives  bemg  said  t0  bo  in  tbe  Land  Leaguo  Offices  ? 
51,196.  The  “  murderous  knives  ”  ?— Yes. 

51,19/.  Had  you  anything  to  do  in  any  way  with  the  preparation  or  with  the 

SUE?Toog  a  tbe  materuil  for  the  articles  “ Parnellism  and  Crime”?— No  1  had  not 
51,1J8.  Nothing  whatever? — Nothing  whatever.  * 
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51.199.  Do  you  know  where  that  statement  came  from? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

51.200.  Now,  my  next  question  to  you,  please,  is  this  :  Can  you  tell  me  when  Mr. 
Pigott  first  informed  you  of  his  having  had  any  interview  with  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Parnell, 
or  "Mr.  Labouchere? — The  6  th  November  last. 

51.201.  And  up  to  that  time  you  had  not  been  aware  of  his  having  been  in  any  way 
in  correspondence  with  any  of  those  persons  beyond  your  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  subpoenaed  by  Mr.  Lewis  ? — I  had  been  verbally  informed  by  Mr.  Pigott 
some  little  time  previously  of  the  visit  to  his  house  at  Kingstown,  in  Dublin, |of  a  man  who 
sent  in  his  card  and  represented  himself  as  being  a  Mr.  Whelan,  a  solicitor  of 
Tullamore. 

51.202.  When  was  that? — That  would  be  at  the  commencement  of  October,  I  think, 
yes  ? 

51.203.  But  my  question  is  quite  in  a  different  direction? — I  am  leading  up  to  the 
mention  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s  name. 

51.204.  Yes. — He  informed  me  that  Mr.  Whelan  had  told  him  that  a  gentleman 
had  come  from  America  who  was  anxious  to  have  an  interview  with  him  in  London. 

51.205.  Did  he  say  from  whom  he  had  come  in  America? — I  do  not  think  he  did 
at  this  point. 

51.206.  Not  from  Mr.  Egan  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 

51.207.  Very  well,  go  on? — He  stated  that  the  interview  would  take  place  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Pigott  if  he  would  come  to  London  to 
meet  this  mysterious  stranger.  Mr.  Pigott  said  he  would  not  come  to  London,  and  if 
anybody  wanted  to  see  him  they  should  come  to  Dublin  for  the  purpose.  Subsequently 
a  man  who  gave  the  name  of  Sinclair,  he  informed  me,  visited  him  and  asked  him  on 
entering  the  room  if  he  had  any  letters  of  Mr.  Egan’s  in  his  possession  ;  that  he  was 
prepared  to  purchase  them  from  him  at  a  high  price.  Mr.  Pigott  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  then  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  an  interview  taking  place  in  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  house  in  London. 

51.208.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  ? — He  told  me  this  in  my  rooms  in  Cork  Street. 

5L209.  When,  is  ray  question? — 1  think  about  the  middle  of  October.  I  am  not 

quite  certain.  I  have  no  record.  He  had  written  me  a  couple  of  letters  previously  to 
tell  me  that  this  mysterious  stranger  had  visited  him. 

51.210.  Have  you  got  those  letters? — I  have  one  of  them.  That  is  all.  I  have 

found  one. 

51.211.  Where  is  it? — I  have  it  in  my  despatch  box. 

51.212.  The  other  you  destroyed? — The  other  I  destroyed. 

51.213.  Let  me  see  if  I  sum  this  up  rightly.  He  told  you  of  the  visit  of  this  myste¬ 
rious  stranger,  or  rather  first  of  the  visit  of  Whelan,  and  then  the  visit  of  this  mysterious 
stranger  ? — Yes. 

51.214.  I  want  my  question  quite  clear.  He  did  not  inform  you  that  he  had  been 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Parnell,  or  Mr.  Labouchere,  or  Mr.  Lewis  until  the  6th  of 
November  ? — Until  the  6th  of  November. 

51.215.  You  knew,  as  you  told  me  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  subpoenead  him  ? 
—Yes. 

51.216.  And  what  he  told  you  on  the  6th  of  November  you  also  told  us  yesterday 
was  embodied  in  the  statement  ? — In  the  sworn  statement. 

51.217.  Now  will  you  kindly  tell  me,  please,  when  it  was  that  Pigott  gave  his  assent 
to  his  name  being  disclosed  ? — I  think  it  was  on  the  Saturday  morning  preceding  the 
sitting  of  the  Commission  in  the  month  of  October. 

51.218.  Where  ? — In  my  room. 

51.219.  Cork  Street?— Yes.  This  letter  is  dated  Monday. 

51.220.  Let  me  have  it  please.  [It  was  handed.']  What  date  do  you  assign  to  it  ? — 
The  17/10/88;  the  17th  October  that  would  be. 

[  The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows.] 

“  Dear  Sir,  Monday. 

“  I  received  your  wire  all  right  at  4  o’clock  p.m.  My  visitor  of  yesterday 
turned  up  this  morning  with  the  information  that  he  had  been  in  communication 
with  London  and  was  authorised  to  say  that  the  meeting  between  myself  and  the 
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whose  .writing  is  this  ?— That  is  the  initial  of  my  clerk, 


Mr. 


party  from  America,  if  it  came  off,  would  take  place  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Labouchere 

rimithf  Pr1esei.lce . of  that  gentleman.  He  could  tell  me  nothin o- more’ 
Though  this  looks  like  business  I  thought  it  better  to  state  that  I  was  indisposed 
to  go  over  without  further  information,  and  he  promised  to  telegraph  to  that 
effect  and  return  again  to  tell  me  the  result.  Up  to  post  time,  however  he  has 
uot  appeared,  so  that  the  matter  remains  undecided. 

again!  Ltsuppo^he' as  t0  the  writtea  g™tee  *ould  he  come 

“  In  haste,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

And  then  there  is  a  scroll . 

51,221.  Then 
Farquharson. 

thfs'lettor  ?-Yes°/88'  That  W0U'd  b<S  tbe  17tt  °f  October  1888  wben  recei™d 

51.223.  New  one  other  matter.  That  is  the  only  letter  you  have  preserved  i Yes 

I  did  not  know  I  had  that  till  I  came  across  it.  1  ‘  Ies' 

51.224.  The  guarantee  that  he  refers  to  as  being  suggested  bv  vou  was  what  ?  Tn 
a  previous  letter  Mr.  Pigott  had  had  acquainted  me  with  the  ictVhLw^ 
ceived  the  strange  visitor  and  his  visitor’s  anxiety  to  bring  him  to  London  and  1 
replied  to  Mr.  Pigott  that  if  any  negotiation  was  taking  place  of  the  chamcter  which 

^nd  Ttnl!ievhefSh0Ulid  ?8t  S°me  docuraentar7  evidence  of  its  existence  and  process 
"ming  ^  Wr“ten  °f  ^  to  Load“  ^n  he  was 

tha5t1ietter.Tllat  “  is  referred  to  in  that  letter  ?-That  is  what  is  referred  to  in 

51  226.  We  have  been  told  that  a  certain  writing  which  I  have  called  for  but  which 
■s  not  yet  proposed,  was  given  to  Pigott  by  Mr.  Soames ;  whether  prepared  bv  Mr 
Soames  or  not  I  do  not  exactly  know.  Were  you  present  when  that  las  givL 
Mr.  Pigott  s  statement  ?  Is  that  the  writing  you  refer  to  ?  ° 

“’rt23-^'uTb!  Statme-S‘  wbicb  is  in  writi"g>  Mr-  Soames  ‘old  us,  that  the 

*3  .  t  vd  See  Mr'  Plg0tt  rumed-  1  think  that  was  the  effect  of  Mr  Soames' 

statement  ? — Yes,  I  was  present.  ooames 

date?~rThat  ™  *he  afternoon,  I  think,  of  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  Commission  in  October.  That  is  the  only  way  in  whici  I  can  fix  the 

im,r  °7;  R“ssel1-)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  has  got  that  date. 

{lhe  President.)  No,  I  have  not. 

mission °i3USSdl)  H°  SajS  ‘hat  WaS  tbe  Saturday  before  the  opening  of  the  Com- 
{The  Witness.)  In  October,  my  Lord. 

51.’229 -  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  Saturday  before  ?— The  Saturday  before  the 
opening  of  the  Commission  in  October.  ^  e  tllv 

51,230.  (Sir  C_  litis  sell.)  Did  Pigott  require  that  in  writing  ?— Require  that 
guarantee  from  Mr.  Soames,  ho  did  not.  1  e 

?!  oo1.’  !16  ask  for  in  writing  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

51,23 w.  Hul  he  in  your  presence  ?— Not  as  far  as  I  can  recollect.  I  think  Mr  Soames 
rather  mt, mated  to  ham  that  ho  would  have  to  depend  upon  his  word  and  that  he 
could  not  enter  into  details  with  him  at  that  stage  ’  ™  h 

51,233.  Could  not  enter  into  details  as  to  money  you  mean  or  comnensatinn  ?  a  a 
B  w  lat  arraugement  would  be  made  for  his  future.  P  --As 

°  \  ■  ‘  ,  G  £ave  understand  that  an  arrangement  would  be  made  ? _ He 

honourably.  Under8tand  ^  h“  futUr°  W°Uld  b°  fche  Care  of  the  “  Timea  ”  if  he  acted 

?!|o?*  Sj1  PlgQtt  write  to  you  saying  he  would  require  5,000/.  ?— He  did. 
ol,2;>b.  When  After  this  interview  on  the  Saturday  before  the  opening  0f  the 
C  n“m10m  ;  1  thmk  011  tho  lowing  day,  Sunday.  P  °  ^ 

fili  n'  W3ir°  °  Wntel  t0  ru  frorn?-Ho  wr°te  to  me  from  Anderton’s  Hotel 
r  ’o^o  !  y0U  Pve  me  that  ^ter  ?— I  have  not  got  it. 

ol,2oJ  Did  you  destroy  that  too  ?-I  did.  The  letter  was  rather  an  abusive  one 
because  he  considered  that  he  had  been  brought  down  to  Mr.  Soames’  office  and  made 
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to  make  a  statement  without  any  sufficient  guarantee  being  given  to  him,  and  I  got  rid 
of  the  letter  as  soon  as  I  could  because  it  was  not  pleasant  reading. 

51  240.  See  if  I  rightly  give  what  you  said.  He  said,  amongst  other  things,  that  he 
had  been  made  to  make  a  statement.  I  think  that  is  the  expression  you  used  ? — He 
said  he  had  been  coerced  to  make  a  statement.  I  think  he  alleged  under  false 
pretences. 

51.241.  Then  was  it  because  it  was  an  abusive  letter  you  destroyed  it  ? — lhat  was 
one  of  the  reasons.  I  was  very  much  annoyed  when  I  got  it. 

51.242.  Did  you  answer  it? — No. 

51.243.  Was  his  demand  that  he  should  be  paid  5,000/.  in  cash  before  he  gave  his 

evidence  ? _ Oh,  no  ;  what  he  wanted  was  a  written  guarantee  that  when  he  had  given 

his  evidence  he  would  be  recouped  to  that  extent. 

51  244.  I  understood  (I  may  have  been  wrong,  I  want  to  ask  you),  and  we  have  been 
told  by  Mr.  Soames  of  his  making  three  statements  at  three  different  times  which  were 
finally  embodied  in  one  statement  ? — Yes. 

51  245.  And  I  understood  Mr.  Soames  to  say,  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  that  you 
were' on  each  occasion  present? — No,  on  one  occasion  he  forwarded  a  statement 
numbered  2  from  Ireland  to  me. 

51,246.  I  will  just  have  this  clear,  please.  First  statement  No.  1 ;  when  was  that 

macle’? _ Statement  No.  1  was  made  in  my  presence  at  Mr.  Soames’  office  on  the 

Saturday  preceded  by  the  date  which  you  say  was  the  19th  October. 

51  247.  No.  2? _ No.  2,  I  think,  was  forwarded  by  post  to  me  from  Dublin  on  my 

applying  to  him  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  how  he  procured  the  letters.  The  first 
statement  was  a  very  bald  affair. 

51  248.  No.  2  a  fuller  account  of  how  he  procured  the  letters  ? — No.  3  statement 
dealt  with  his  connexion  with  the  “  Irishman  ”  and  his  knowledge  of  Fenian  doings  in 

Ireland.  . 

51  249.  Then  in  addition  to  that  there  is  the  sworn  declaration? — In  addition  to  that 

there  is  the  sworn  declaration. 

51.250.  To  which  there  are  exhibits  which  we  shall  see  in  due  time  ? — To  which  there 
are  exhibits. 

51.251.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  moulding  these  three  statements  into  the  one 
statement  which  would  be  presumably  the  brief  the  learned  counsel  would  have  ? — He 

did  it  himself.  .  . 

51.252.  In  his  own  writing? — Well,  it  was  a  case  of  cutting  up  print  and  putting 

proper  portions  in,  and  proper  dates,  and  making  it  chronological. 

51.253.  But  I  hope  I  may  take  it  that  the  original  statement  No.  1  is  in  existence? — 
That’ is  a  matter  for  Mr.  Soames  to  decide. 

51.254.  As  far  as  you  know  ? — I  have  not  got  it. 

51.255.  The  original  of  No.  2  which  was  forwarded  by  him  ? — The  original  No.  2  is 

in  existence,  I  think. 

51.256.  And  No.  3  ?— And  No.  3  too. 

51.257.  Who  took  down  the  statement  on  the  19th  of  October? — Mr.  Soames. 

5H258.  You  and  he  and  Mr.  lhgott  being  present  ? — Yes. 

51.259.  Who  took  down  the  statement  upon - ? — Statements  No.  2  and  No.  3  are 

in  his  own  handwriting. 

51.260.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  moulding  of  the  3? — I  read  it  over  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  way  in  which  I  thought  it  should  be  put  together. 

51.261.  You  read  over  all  three,  you  mean  ? — I  read  all  three  over. 

51*262.  And  suggested  to  him  how  he  should  put  it  together? — And  suggested  to 
him  how  he  should  put  it  together,  yes. 

51.263.  Did  you  call  his  attention  to  any  shortcomings  in  particularity  in  his 
evidence  ? — 

51.264.  Now  you  have  told  us  of  the  demand  which  he  made  for  the  5000/.  ? — 
Yes. 

51.265.  In  a  letter  which  you  have  destroyed  and  did  not  answer.  Has  he  repeated 
that  demand  ? — I  think  in  conversation  with  me  subsequently  he  pressed  his  claims 
very  strongly. 

51.266.  Has  he  repeated  the  demand  ? — Not  as  a  demand. 

51.267.  Well,  as  a  petition  ? — No,  not  as  a  petition.  He  sought  to. point  out  to  me 
forcibly  that  his  position  was  one  of  great  danger  and  anxiety  to  himself,  and  that 
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fought  some  definite  arrangement  should  be  made  with  him  regarding  his 

a  deflnite  arran®emOTt  £or  5000i-  ?-No'  dropped  the 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  before  I  re-examine  this  witness  I  think  I  had 
better  prove  this  document  to  be  a  copy,  as  it  has  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Joseph  Soames,  re-called,  further  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

51,269.  Just  to  bring  your  mind  to  the  subject  do  you  remember  that  a  reference 
was  made  in  Sir  Charles  Russell  s  questions  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Pio-Ott  with 
reference  to  what  Devoy  had  told  him  ?— Not  Devoy,  Eugene  Davis.  * 

5R270.  You  are  quite  right,  did  you  see  the  original  statement?— I  did  in  Mr 
Plf? tt  s  own  handwntmg  m  pencil  and  on  the  hotel  paper  from  Lausanne. 

51,271  When  did  you  see  that  ?—I  saw  it  some  two  or  three  months  ago  in  Mr 
Houston  s  chambers  m  Cork  Street. 

51,272.  Did  you  read  it?  I  did  not  go  carefully  through  it 

RoR  you  re?d  parts  of  it?~ 1  think  Mr.  Houston  read  it  to  me. 

oi,2/4.  Did  you  ask  for  a  copy  to  be  sent  you  ?— I  did. 

51,274.  Is  that  document  there  the  original  copy  that  was  sent  to  you  by  Mr 
that?nterYlkS  ^  “  °°Py  °f  h°  d°Cumellt  itself  that  was  to  me  immediately  after 

51,276.  How  soon  after? — Immediately. 

5i,2/7.  Has  this  document  been  out  of  your  possession  since  ?— Never  and  in 

tHsmorninr  6  “"S™'  “r'  H°UStCm  Sa‘d  he  had  giTea  me  1  f°uml 

Yes1'278  TilGn  ^  may  Xt’  ’5r°U  SOme  tW°  °r  tJiree  raontIls  ago.  I  think _ ? 

Hmlfnn  ^  ^  bee?  ^  JOnr  P ossessi°n  from  the  time  it  came  from  Mr 

Sndedhto  Con™*  °  y°Ur  findmg  “  yesterday  or  last  “!ght  ?-Until  the  time  it  was 


Further  examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

51.280.  Mr.  Soames,  I  want,  please,  the  cheque  for  the  200/.  which  was  cashed  tW 

we  heard  about  ? — All  my  cheques  are  here.  ’ 

51.281.  Let  us  see  them,  please.  [The  cheques  ivere  produced.!  1 — Mr.  Houston  D 
wrong  in  saying  that  one  did  not  pass  through  his  bankers,  because  it  was  crosse  d  bv 
mo,  and  it  did  pass  through  his  bankers.  The  first  cheque  I  gave  h  m  was  oYthe 
May  1878,  and  it  is  payable  to  E.  C.  Houston,  I  did  not  know  his  name  properly  at  the 

tv,  “’ui 18t78,  1  th,ino  y,0U8aid?— 1887,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  it  is  crossed  and  passed 
epokeSot  the  oZeTday  ant’  Llml‘ed’  We3tmmster  Branch  ;  that  is  the  1,0001.  clique  I 

51  283.  Is  that  the  one  that  is  crossed  ?— I  think  they  are  all  crossed.  I  can  civ,, 
you  the  one  you  were  asking  for  particularly.  b 

51,284.  You  had  better  give  us  the  enumeration  of  them  ?— The  next  cheoue  T 
him  was  on  the  25th  July  1887,  for  2001.,  it  is  also  crossed  and  passedlSou Jl/the 
same  bank.  The  next  I.  gave  him  was  on  the  8th  October,  for  30/.,  an  open  cheque 
but  it  also  passed  through  his  bank.  The  next  was  for  40/.  1.9.,  that  was  to  pay  for 
some  specific  item  ;  that  was  an  open  cheque  also  passed  through  his  bank. 

( The  1  Hl^ent.)  What  date  ?— The  13th  December  1887  ;  the  next  one  was 
™^^nFS^S200l’“d"D^“d  Pa3SCd  ^“g^^bank;  the  next 

speaking  of  and  I  will  answer  your  question.  ^ 

letter’s.87'  1  tb°Ught  you  wero  in  Uourt’  we  talking  about  the  last  batch  of 

(ill/-.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  would  not  correspond  with  the  third  ba‘cli,  would  it  '— 
No,  it  would  not  correspond  with  the  third  batch.  1Q  1 ' 

D  4 


cheque,  I  think,  you  are  referring*  to.  It  is  a  cheque  for  550 /.  crossed  and  endorsed 
by  him,  and  passed  through  his  bank ;  that  is  the  one  I  think  you  are  referring  to. 

51.289.  No  ? — Then  mil  you  tell  me  what  the  amount  of  the  cheque  is? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  had  better  have  the  list  completed  first. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  quite  agree,  conclude  the  list. 

51.290.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Have  you  left  out  one? — No,  I  will  check  them  in 
one  moment  to  see  that  I  have  not ;  the  next  is  the  11th  July  1888. 

51.291.  (The  President.)  The  last  is  the  16th  February  we  have  got? — There  is  one 
on  the  4th  February  for  230/.  not  200/. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  probably  is  the  one. 

51.292.  (The  President.)  230/.,  the  previous  one  of  the  27th  January  being  200/.  ? 

_ I  have  a  complete  list  of  them  here  which  I  will  hand  in  of  all  the  dates.  I 

said  thev  amounted  to  3,000/.,  it  is  2,900/.  and  odd.  \_The  list  was  handed  to  the 
Court.'] 

51.293.  You  have  not  given  us  the  amount  of  the  cheque  of  the  11th  July  ? — The 
11th  July  is  225/.,  it  is  an  open  cheque  ;  there  is  a  banker’s  mark  on  it,  but,  apparently, 
it  did  not  go  through  the  account. 

51.294.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  for  how  much  ? — 225/. 

51.295.  On  what  bank? — On  my  own  bank,  they  are  all  the  same. 

51?,296.  Have  you  finished  with  the  list? — No,  I  have  not.  The  26th  July  1888,  a 
cheque  for  342/.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  that  went  through  a  bank  or  not,  it  is  an 
open  cheque.  The  nest  is  50/.,  also  an  open  cheque  of  the  29th  October  1888 ;  one 
of  the  12th  November  1888  for  20/.,  which  is  crossed ;  and  one  of  the  24th  November 
1888  for  50/.,  which  is  also  crossed,  and  apparently  also  went  through  the  same 
bank. 

51.297.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Let  me  have  those,  please?— They  are  the  originals. 

51.298.  What  is  the  paper  you  have  handed  to  my  Lord  ? — A  list  of  those  I  have 
just  read. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  very  convenient. 

( The  President.)  It  would  have  been  convenient  if  we  could  have  added  to  that 
whether  they  are  crossed  or  open. 

(Mr.  Soames.)  I  will  do  it  in  each  case,  whether  it  has  been  through  the  account 
or  not. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Mr.  Houston,  I  want  you  to  produce  your  bank  book,  please. 

(Mr.  Houston.)  Shall  I  produce  it  to-morrow  morning  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes,  please. 

[  The  list  of  cheques  as  corrected  was  put  in  and  is  as  follows.] 

E.  C.  Houston. 


1887. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

May  4 

Cheque  crossed  on 

Imperial  Bank,  Limited, 

West- 

minster  Branch 

- 

- 

1,000 

0 

0 

July  25  - 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

200 

0 

0 

Oct.  8 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

30 

0 

0 

Dec.  13  - 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

40 

1 

0 

1888. 

Jan.  27  - 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

200 

0 

0 

Feb.  4  - 

Diito 

ditto 

- 

230 

0 

0 

Feb.  16  - 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

550 

0 

0 

July  11  - 

Ditto 

not  crossed  - 

- 

225 

0 

0 

July  26  - 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

342 

0 

0 

Oct.  29  - 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Nov.  12  - 

Ditto  crossed  on 

Imperial  Bank,  Limited, 

West- 

minster  Branch 

-  -  - 

- 

20 

0 

0 

Nov.  24  - 

Ditto  crossed  &  Co.  - 

- 

50 

0 

0 

• 

- 

2,937 

1 

0 

\ 
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William  Farquharson  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

51,299.  Are  you  in  Mr.  Houston’s  employ  ? — Yes. 

Londo^°offi'cehat  “ ?~X  ^  ^  managinS  clerk  of  tho  Iridi  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union, 

51,301  How  long  have  you  been  with  Mr.  Eonston  ?— I  have  been  in  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  since  January  1886.  P  ^ 

ni’^no  Just  look  at  that  document,  whose  handwriting  is  that  in  ? — In  mine 
51,303.  Just  turn  over  the  pages,  and  see  that  they  are  all  in  your  handwriting  • 

Pender  ha‘Wer  r0m?~T°  the  b6St  °f  “L  recollection  it  was  from  a 

MrP^ott'f0  y0U  kn0W  ™  Wll0SS  handwri,ing  that  was?— I  think  it  was  in 
Uoau  IP0  gaTe  you  1,1 0  Pencil  draft  from  which  to  make  that  out  ?— Mr  Houston 

fromf-I  dDoYo7re— r  ™  “7  paper  that  yo“d 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

51.307.  Are  you  sure  it  was  Mr.  Pigott’s  ? — Quite. 

51.308.  Why  did  yon  say  you  thought  it  was  Mr.  Pigott’s  ?— It  was  from  what  T 
'Turn 'm  1  r,emember  n.ow,  I  am  perfectly  certain  it  was  Mr.  Pigott’s. 

ol,30J.  U  hat  do  you  see  in  the  paper  now  which  makes  you  perfectly  certain  tW 
it  was  Mr.  Pigotts  .—I  have  copied  numerous  documents  for  Mr.  Houston  and  thpv 
were  almost  always  m  Mr.  Pigott’s  handwriting  ’  ^ 

always \n  d°C“  ""  H°US‘°n’  ^ 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Almost  always,  he  said  ?— Almost  always. 

not  say  hundred™3^  ^  7°U  thl”k  y°U  W  C°P‘ed’  S°me  hundreds  ?— No,  I  should 

51.312.  How  many? — I  should  say  a  few  dozen. 

51.313.  Five  or  six?— No,  I  should  not  say  five  or  six  dozen.  I  would  not  like  to 

limit  myself  to  any  particular  number.  I  would  say  two  t0 

was^fptn  Jlhat6Ver  ^  WritiDg’  11  WaS  "  Pendl  ?~T°  the  best  of  recollection  it 
Pilots  wr^nganyb0dy  tdl  y°U  *  WaS  "  Mr'Pi^0tt,S  handwriting  ?-I  knew  Mr. 

TDld  anybody  tell  you  it  was  in  Mr.  Pigott’s  handwriting  ?— I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  ,  but  I  recognised  it  as  Mr.  Pigott’s  writing. 

3rt51’flu-  anj  °f  ithe  documents  that  you  copied,  letters  of  Mr.  Pigott’s  ?— No  I 
do  not  think  they  were  letters.  b  °’  1 

51.318.  What  were  they  ?— Documents  something  similar  to  this  without  anv 

heading,  and  without  any  date.  ’  uout  any 

51.319.  Documents  somewhat  similar  to  this  ?— Memoranda. 

?i ’oo?‘  ®0“ething  similar  to  this  ?— They  might  be  similar  to  this 

remember  ^  °°Py  “7  lette1'8  ?_I  d°  n0t  think  1  c0Pied  aIU  ^‘ors.  I  do  not 

51,322.  But  about  three  or  four  dozens,  or  whatever  number  of  dozens  it  was  von  dfit 
c°Py>  purported  to  be  statements  somewhat  similar  to  this  ? _ Yes.  *  " 


[The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 
Mr.  Edward  Coulfield  Houston  recalled. 


{The  Attorney -General .)  I  propose  to  read  tho  statement  copied  by  Mr  Farouharsnn 
from  a  statement  of  Mr.  Pigott’s  report  of  the  interview  with  Eugene 
Lausanne.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is. objected  to.  I  will  point  „Z’  !  '  ?* 

sh.ps  exactly  how  the  matter  stands.  Will  your  Lordships  refer  to  page  2973  Zt 

U  55696.— Ev.  54.  E 
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I  will  say  that  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  has  elicited  a  considerable 
number  of  communications  between  Mr.  Pigott  and  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Houston,  and 
on  page  2973,  the  third  answer  in  the  third  paragraph  first  below  question  49,970,  Sir 
Charles  Russell  says,  “  It  must  be  understood  that  we  do  not  object  to  any  communi- 
“  cations  he  alleges  to  have  taken  place,”  that  is,  communications  between  Mr.  Pigott 
and  the  witness  Mr.  Houston. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  that  in  examination-in-chief  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  In  examination-in-chief.  Then  at  page  2975  it  came  out 
that  this  document  in  Mr.  Pigott’s  handwriting  was  in  existence  at  one  time,  I  refer 
to  question  49,830  : — 

“  Did  Mr.  Pigott  hand  you  at  that  time,  or  about  that  time,  any  documents 
which  you  still  have  ?  (A.)  A  document  which  I  am  under  the  impression  I 

handed  to  Mr.  Soames,  which  I  think  Mr.  Soames  should  have.  ( Q .)  Describe  it, 
so  as  to  identify  it?  (A.)  It  was  the  note  of  a  conversation  he  held  with  Eugene 
Davis  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  visit  to  Lausanne.  (Q.)  I  will  fix  the  incident 
first.  Did  Mr.  Pigott  hand  to  you  the  notes  of  a  conversation  he  had  had  with 
Eugene  Davis?  (A.)  lie  did.  (Q.)  About  when  ?  (A.)  On  the  occasion  of  the 
second  visit  to  Lausanne,  which,  I  think,  was  about  February  1886.  I  am 
not  quite  certain.  (Q.)  Whose  handwriting  was  it  in?  (A.)  It  was  in 
Mr.  Pigott’s.  (Q.)  That  document  was  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Pigott 
personally.  (A.)  It  was  handed  by  him  personally  to  me.  ( Q .)  About  when? 
(A.)  About  February  1886.  (Q.)  Did  it  remain  in  your  possession,  and  for  how 

long?  (A.)  I  think  for  about  two  years.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  who  has  it  now? 
(A.)  I  think  Mr.  Soames  should  have  it.  I  have  not  got  it.  ( Q .)  As  far  as  you 
recollect  you  handed  it  to  Mr.  Soames  ?  (A.)  Yes ,  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Soames. 

( Q .)  We  will  have  it  searched  for.  Now,  was  there  reference  in  that  document 

- .  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  we  must  have  the  document.  (The  Attorney-  General  ) 

You  shall  have  it.  Was  there  a  reference  it  that  document  to  certain  letters? 
(A.)  To  one  letter  ;  there  was  only  one  letter  mentioned  at  the  time  in  any  detail.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  in  cross-examination,  at  page  2995,  Question  50,291,  is  this: — 

“  He  went  twice  to  Lausanne.  (A.)  He  went  twice.  (Q.)  How  long  was 
the  second  visit?  (A.)  The  second  visit  was  about  a  week,  I  think.  (Sir  C. 
Russell.)  I  cali  for  that  memorandum  of  that  conversation  with  Eugene  Davis.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  if  the  original  were  here  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  would,  after  that,  be  bound  to  put  it  in.  Your  Lordships 
have  more  than  once  decided  that  in  this  case,  when  I  have  argued  the  case  before 
you,  that  if  one  calls  for  a  document  one  is  bound  to  put  it  in  ;  but  further  than  that, 
in  this  particular  case,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  cross- 
examined  as  to  statements  between  Mr.  Pigott  and  Mr.  Houston,  which  lets  the  ' 
wrhole  in.  The  only  point  is  that  the  original  is  not  forthcoming,  and  I  have  proved 
in  the  clearest  possible  way  that  this  is  a  copy  of  the  original  document.  Mr.  Soames 
saw  the  original,  it  was  read  to  him,  he  bespoke  a  copy,  as  he  says,  of  the  original,  the 
original  copy  was  sent  within  two  days,  and  has  been  in  his  possession  for  the  last  two 
or  three  months.  I  have  called  the  man  who  copied  it,  and  he  says  it  is  a  copy  of  an 
original  document  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Houston,  and  I  submit  that  the  present  docu¬ 
ment  is  to  be  taken  as  sufficient  proof  of  secondary  evidence,  and  that  I  am  clearly 
entitled  to  read  it  as  the  original,  which  is  not  produced. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  what  my  learned  friend’s  object  is  in  this  long  argu¬ 
ment,  but  the  matter  seems  to  me  very  simple,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  during  the 
examination-in-chief  of  Mr.  Houston,  I  said  I  should  admit  the  communications  which 
passed  between  Mr.  Pigott  and  Mr.  Houston,  and  I  did  that  in  the  belief  that  the 
original  document  showing  those  communications  so  far  as  they  were  in  writing,  would 
be  produced,  and  so  far  as  verbal  evidence  was  concerned,  I  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  cross-examining  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Pigott  about  it,  and  when  this  communica¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  case  as  the  original  communication,  not  one 
word  was  said  about  its  being  otherwise,  and  my  learned  friend  did  not  attempt  to  hand 
it  in,  and  there  was  not  one  word  said  as  to  its  having  been  at  one  time  in  existence  as 
an  original  document,  but  the  witness  stated  that  he  handed  the  document 
to  Mr.  Soames,  and  I  then  called  for  the  document,  and  if  the  original 
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document  was  forthcoming-  I  would  arlmif  ,  ,  ,  _  , 

up  my  mind  to  admit  the  omw  TVr,  ectly,  but  at  present  I  have  not  made 

original  at  the  preset,? LmL  P?*  ^  to  for  the 

take  that  position,  but  if  so,  1 

impression  that  it  was  the  original  until  this8136’  because  tb®  Wltness  was  under  the 
moment  that  search  has  been  made--  TeIT  m°m6nt’  bUt  let  US  suPPose  for  “ 

my  learned*? r^nds  Jbolt  it' W  “0  0PPortui%  of  considering  or  of  consulting  with 

W,'6  F.rl?sidenL),  Then  il  must  be  searched  for. 

(Ue  Attorney- General.)  I  think  it  has  been  searched  for. 

(The  AUoZy-Generai)  ThaUs  quit? fight  ““i  wUlTsk 

it  is  for  the  Court  to  decide.  *  u  d  respectfully  submit  to  your  Lordships 

(The  President.)  That  is  not  thp  nm'nf  ,■  ,  , 

,  .Qi,,.,..™,,, .  ...  l? f  ....in  ...  thsre  ...  I . . 

which  it  is  admissible  in  evidence.  °a  for  14  >  fbat  »  the  only  ground  upon 

That  'S  n°‘  f°r  7°u’  Sir  Carles. 

writing  whSh^Thowed T  rtfdd  tT  TT  “  *«<>«•*  hand- 

—I  have.  7  *  >0U  Said'  as  the  »ot^s  of  the  interview  at  Lousanne  ? 

informed*  M''  So-es 

Ty^oo*!  1  considered  it  necessar? to^search^gain^  ^  ^  ba  bad  it,  and 

had  4e  original  of  Vendocumenty—yef0amee  laSt  '‘'g,lfc  tbat  •you  dict  not  tbink  lie 

51,326.  And  you  searched  for  it? _ Yes. 

r!"'A  T  ™"  e"abe  “  complete  search  ? — I  did. 
d’ooo  S‘d  you  ®nd  lt?— 1  couId  not  find  it. 

Mr.  Soames  IgmtjZZJj  ”  "°‘  ?_I  d°  “0t  ^  U  is-  because 

is^’copyrf  fteflo84rnaH-Yes.iSI°maTesa  Tv??  that  ‘bis  document 

Mr.  Soames.  ‘  ^  ‘  ^  believed  the  original  was  sent  to 

ri’ovn'  4m!  tbls  *s  **n  Jour  clerk’s  handwriting? — Yes 
recO0»^0n  ,fngh6trT?;sS0  *“  “  ^  S°ames  *■  concerned,  you  are  satisfied  his 

5l’?!4*  TVU  MU  Iearch  T  night  t0  see  if  y°u  had  got  the  original  *-Yes 
1’rt  A,,  /■  S°a™es  ask  you  ?-Mr-  Soames  did  °  '  *“• 

C-T1 n”T,n  ‘ Vai\}  I'copoao  to  read  this  document. 

noLdmissTMo  tVviZ^  W  tbat  thc  foment  is 

That  is  clear,  1  presuml  What  I  S  ,  Z  tbf  Sround  of  my  having  called  for  it. 
document,  and  what  I  ask  your  1  rml  I  *'  °  >  w  1!C^  18  e9ua%  clear,  was  the  original 

determine  to  persist  with  T  T  1 1 t  ‘  ,  °  “t  PreSent  is  not  t0  ask  me  whether  1 

C0^:!Ui"g  “y  friends  behind  me  upon  the  matte?  "ant  ‘°  LaTO  th°  °PP0rt™i<7  of 

m  r  thi^that  «-<»  bas 

and  he  is  not  entitled  to  pick  and  choose  If  iinilJK<l  lo{‘  })(;tween  1  J^ott  and  Houston, 
tion,  I  am  entitled  to  have  the  rest  and’  Jf  '  bas1askutid  f°p  Pa**t  of  the  communica- 
addition  to  that,  this  gentleman  has’been  rv  *  '**  undoubtc<^y  a  communication,  but  in 
ness  of  the  letlers;  £^1 ^  submit^ his  belief  in  the  genuine- 

entitled  to  refer  to  any  orifn'ri-il  r  ’  •  eference  to  that  cross-examinatic  n,  he  is 

bear  on  this  question  of  thS  genuineness'of  t'helctter?  ^  ^  ‘°  b- whiih  would 
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(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  last  point  my  friend  makes,  which  he  makes  now  for  the  first 
time,  I  think  your  Lordships  will  find  that  he  has  over  stated.  Mr.  Houston  from  the 
beginning  has  more  than  once  said,  so  far  as  the  question  of  handwriting  is  concerned, 

“  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  at  all,”  therefore  I  did  not  press  upon  him  his 
belief,  as  far  as  the  matter  of  handwriting  was  concerned,  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
1  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  I  am  willing  to  have  all  the  original  communica¬ 
tions  which  passed,  and  I  was  calling  for  the  original  communication,  and  the  original 
communication  only,  and  I  beg  again  to  point  out  what  my  friend  has  not  thought  1 1 
to  deal  with,  that  the  document  would  only  be  admissible  because  I  had  so  called  for  it. 
What  I  did  call  for  was  the  original,  and  i  cannot  have  put  upon  me  a  copy,  however 
clearly  it  is  established  to  be  a  copy. 

( The  President.)  You  went  rather  further  than  that  Sir  Charles,  lou  said  you  were 
willing  to  admit  all  communications  passing  between  these  gentlemen. 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  Certainly.  That  means  of  course  obviously,  as  it  must  be  taken  to 

mean  directly,  original  communications. 

( The  President.)  It  includes  not  only  writing  but  verbal  communications. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Certainly.  _ 

(The  President.)  And  an  enormous  amount  of  this  evidence  has  referred  to  that. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Certainly. 

( The  President.)  Then  this  is  a  part  of  the  communication. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  a  document  which  was  part  of  the 
communications,  but  not  an  original  communication  direct  irom  the  mouth  of  Pigott, 
(The  President.)  No,  if  this  evidence  is  believed,  it  was  a  document  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Pigott. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  agree,  my  Lord.  _  . 

(The  President.)  And  you  expressed  your  willingness  to  have  all  communications 

between  them  in.  .  .  _  _  ,  T  t  . 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  did  my  Lord,  and  I  express  it  still,  but  when  I  made  that 

expression,  it  was  as  I  have  already  told  your  Lordships,  in  the  belief  that  the  original 
document  would  be  forthcoming,  and  I  shall  pursue  precisely  the  same  course  when 
Mr.  Pigott  comes.  At  present  all  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  say  is,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  this  discussion  should  have  arisen  at  this  particular  juncture,  to  allow  me  an 
opportunity  of  considering  this  question. 

(The  President.)  I  will  allow  that,  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  he  ought  to 
see  this. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  your  Lordships  think  so  then  let  hnn  see  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  reading. 

“I  first  met  Egan  in  February  1881.  As  you  know  it  was  your  letter  or 
introduction  that  made  me  acquainted  with  him,  though  I  was  not  then  or  since  a 
member  of  the  Laud  League.  After  a  while  he  took  me  into  his  confidence  and 
thenceforth  I  was  fully  informed  of  all  the  doings  designs,  and  plans  of  the  League. 
I  had  previously  known  from  my  connection  with  the  I.R.B.  that  the  two  orgamza* 
tions,  that  is  the  I.R.B.  and  T  B.  with  their  affiliated  societies  in  America, 
and  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  had  agreed  to  act  in  consert  one  working  in  the 

open  the  other  in  secret.”  ,  ,  ,  - 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  have  tried  to  follow  this  so  far.  What  I  asked  for  and  called  for 
Was  the  notes  which  Mr.  Houston  said  Pigott  had  made  of  a  conversation  which  he 
Houston  forwarded  to  Mr.  Soames,  but  this  purports  to  be  a  statement  in  the  first 
person,  not  of  Pigott  at  all. 

(The  President.)  So  I  understand. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  This  is  Pigott’s  statement  of  what  Eugene  Davis  communi¬ 
cated  to  him.  _  .  -p,  i  oqt  >>  wt'\ 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Excuse  me  it  begins  “  I  first  met  Egan  m  February  1881.  Who 

is  the  “  I.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Eugene  Davis.  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Of  course  it  is ;  therefore,  I  am  saying  it  is  a  statement  ot  Bugene 
Davis,  not  Pigott’s  notes  to  Mr.  Houston  of  his  conversation  with  Eugene  Davis. 

(The  Witness.)  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  notes  were  handed  to  me. 

51.335.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Explain,  Mr.  Houston? — I  understood  that  Mr. 
Pio-ott  took  notes  of  everything  Eugene  Davis  spoke. 

51.336.  And  Pigott  handed  you  those  notes  ?— And  Pigott  handed  me  those  notes. 
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51,337.  In  this  form  ? — In  this  form. 

?h33fL0f  WhIch  ?-°f  which  this  is  an  exact  copy 

[Ike  Attorney- General. )  ( Continuing  reading) :  J 


“  In  other  words  the  Fs  were  to  find  the  men  of  the  League  the  money 
making  reprisals  for  arrests  of  Leaguers  and  other  overt  acts  of  hostility  bv 
British  Government  against  Irish  patriots.”  ^ 


for 

the 


(Sir  C.  Russell  )  Of  course,  my  Lords,  my  clients  are  very  naturally  desirous  tn 
have  this  understood  that  this  is  not  evidence  against  them,  but  merely  evidence  of  a 
communication  made  to  the  witness.  ^  eviuence  or  a 

it  i™h“:t)asT\a\;Sought  you  faTgotTportmfo/  tlZZ*  ^  866 

passed  between  Pigott  and  this  witness  we  ought  to  have  the  whole  of'if",C''‘  ‘°U  W  'Ch 
Mr  C  Russell.)  I  wish  we  could  have  the  whole  of  it,  my  Lords. 

tW +L1  r6Sldent 1  far  as  we  can  Set  ifc  wo  should  have  the  whole  of  it  and 

that  this  was  amongst  the  things.  ir’  ana 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Now,  my  Lords,  I  am  quite  clear. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  was  the  ground  upon  which  T  rA=mppffniiTT  u  y 
to  your  Lordships  that  it  was  admissible  1  respectfully  submitted 


(The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows)  : _ 

•  f  *  I+firsfc  “efcE»an  in  February  1881.  As  you  know  it  was  your  letter  of 
introduction  thfit  made  me  acquainted  with  him,  though  I  was  not  then,  or  since 
_  member  of  the  Land  League.  After  a  while  he  took  me  into  his  confidence  and 
thenceforward  I  was  ful  y  informed  of  all  the  doings,  designs,  and  plans  of  the 
League.  I  had  previously  known  from  my  connection  with  the  I.  R  B  that  the 
two  organizations— that  is  the  I.  R.  B.  and  F.  B.  with  their  affiiintS’  NN?  0 
America,,  and  the  Land  League  in  Ireland— had  agreed  to  act  in  concer^one 
working  in  the  open,  the  other  in  secret.  In  other  words  the  Fs.  were  to  find  the 
men,  and  the  League  the  money  for  making  reprisals  for  arrests  of  Leaguers  and 

aftpr"  FVert  b°Stl  lfc^  hl  the  Bntlsh  Government  against  Irish  patrfots  Soon 

after  Egan  first  arrived  m  Pans,  in  February,  1881,  Parnell  also  arrived  there 
unexpectedly  accompanied  by  O’Kelly,  and  afterwards  Dillon,  Biggar,  Brennan  and 
think,  MatHams,  arrived  Egan  afterwards  informed  that  he  had  Ion  &  con’ 
ferences  with  all  these  people,  and  that  they  held  many  informal  meeting  He 
asserted  that  they  were  all  of  one  mind  on  the  subject  of  reprisals-  that  thev  all 
agreed  the  situation  at  the  time  made  them  imperatively  necessary  They  arguedAhat 
as  England  and  Ireland  were  practically  at  war,  and  that  as  Ireland  ennlrf  f  . 
any  army  m  the  field  to  encounter  that  of  England,  therefore  the  power  of°Great 

fnd  ofnAC0?  J  u  Ya  b<3  n0UtrallSed  b->r  the  ‘  romoval  ’  of  many  of  the  leading  men 
an  d  of  the  landlord  garrison  as  passible.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Sheridan  Walsh 

t°ul\he  8ent  t0  Ireland  10  re  organize  the  circles  of  t the’  Fenian 
Biothei hood  for  the  commission  of  murder  and  outrage,  and  they  were  all  nm 
vided  with  money  out  of  the  League  Fund  for  that  purpose.  I  knew  all  these  men 
intimately,  especially  Sheridan,  and  am  aware  that  they  succeeded  in  creatine- 
assassination  circles  with  the  F.  B.  in  the  west  ami  north  east  of  Irdamf 
took  givat  credit  to  h.mself  for  his  success  in  establishing  the  Patriotic 
Biotherhood  m  the  Crossmaglen  district,  in  which  he  was  assisted  hv  , 
named  Forrester,  who  was  at  that  time  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  the  ‘  lush 
Ttmes  newspaper  and  either  Walsh  or  Byme-I  am  not  sure  which- Jdad  bv 

Matt  Harris,  also  formed  similar  societies  in  the  west  These  nApW  n.-  •  ^ 

near!,,  al  the  agrarian  and  other  murders  that  took  place  at  tho  thne^f1- 
diately  after  1  arnell  s  arrest  in  October  1881,  Egan  appealed  to  the  Fonf-in  I .  ,d 
to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  treaty  more  onergeticallyfat  the^ direct 
arntll  himself,  conveyed  in  a  lotter  sent  out  from  Kilmainham  The"  Dublir 
Leaders  hail  more  than  one  warder  in  Kilmainham  in  their  pay,  and  they  were  t  u 
able  to  keep  up  the  communication  between  Eomn  and  his  chief  mini  lot  <  i 

Loml°onWriDletter8  to  %aa  -inch  were  sent  under “  erto  a  Z  t 

on  Ion  and  then  reported,  or,  in  some  instances  sent  by  special  to  Paris  and  bv  the 
same  medium  O'Brien  was  enabled  to  continue  writing  lor,  and  edSg  ‘  Uni  e 
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Ireland  ’  quite  as  effectively  as  if  he  was  at  liberty.  The  reply  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  (formerly  the  N.  B.)  of  America  to  Egan’s  appeal,  came  through  uohn 

O’Connor  and  was  in  effect  a  demand  for  100,000  dollars  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Egan  told  O'Connor  that  in  such  a  case  he  should  refer  to  his  chief,  and  as  the 
matter  was  of  much  moment  he  decided  to  send  a  special  messenger  to  Kilmam- 
ham  ;  no  one,  however,  living  at  hand  that  he  could  trust  who  was  not  well  known 
in  Dublin  he  proposed  that  I  should  undertake  the  duty  ;  more  especially  as  1 
had  never  been  in  Dublin  previously  except  for  a  very  short  time  though  rather 
reluctant  to  undertake  the  enterprise  I  consented,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  I  went  disguised  as  a  priest.  Egan  read  the  letter  for  me  which  I  was  to 
deliver  to  Parnell  and  it  was  shortly  to  request  his  authority  for  the  payment  to 
the  representative  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  of  the  20.000Z.  to  be  used  m  procuring  the 
removal  of  Governmant  officials  and  other  obnoxious  persons.  He  also  gave 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Kenny  who,  as  Mr.  P.  s  medical  adviser, 

had  free  access  to  him  at  all  times.  I  had  no  difficulty  iu  obtaining 

an  interview,  and  he  readily  gave  me  a  few  lines  authorising  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  Eo-an  of  the  money.  I  returned  at  once  to  laris,  and  handed 
the  letter  to  Egan,  who  thereupon  sold  stock  to  the  amount  required,  and 
handed  over  the  proceeds  to  O’Connor,  dohn  Walsh  immediately  after  this  was 
sent  to  Dublin  to  complete  the  organisation  of  the  Invmcibles.  He  appointed 
Carey  Mullett,  and  Curley  as  his  chief  men,  and  associated  him  were  lynan, 
Byrne  Colbert,  O’Connor,  and  Sheridan,  All  these  men  and  all  their  subordinates 
were  Clan-na-Gael  men,  or  members  of  the  affiliated  Irish  Society,  the  party  of  the 
supreme  council.  Egan  was  invariably  consulted  about  any  projected  outrage  or 
assassination,  and  in  every  instance  applied  to  his  chief  for  his  sanction,  and  it 
was  always  given,  either  by  letter,  through  the  post,  or  Dy  messenger  In  fact, 
.even  for  the  most  unimportant  matters  Parnell’s  sanction  was  required  by  Egan. 
For  instance,  when  ‘  United  Ireland  ’  was  suppressed  m  Dublin,  Donelly,  the 
foreman  printer,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  get  it  printed  there,  and  I  was  engaged  to  do 
the  editing'  The  pages  were  stereotyped  and  the  plates  sent  to  Liverpool  and  London 
to  be  printed  off.  But  as  this  caused  great  delay,  it  was  proposed  by  Egan  to  complete 
the  printing  in  Paris  and  smuggle  the  perfect  copies  into  Ireland  concealed  m  cargoes 
of  artificial  manure,  which  a  League  sympathiser  m  Paris  was  exporting  to  Dublin  ; 
but  Parnell  had  to  be  consulted,  and  he  refused  his  consent  to  the  proposal  on 
the  grounds  that  (to)  contaminate  their  organ  by  contact  with  manure  was  too 
revolting  to  be  thought  of.  It  was  Egan  who  suggested  that  Earl  Cowper, 
Mr.  Forster,  Mr,  Burke,  and  Judges  Lawson  and  May,  as  well  as  any  or  all  of  the 
iurors  who  convicted  agrarian  murderers  should  be  removed,  and  instructions  were 
given  to  that  effect  to  Tynan,  to  whom  was  mainly  intrusted  the  management  of 
the  Dublin  conspiracy,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  his  chief  quite  approved  of  the 
suggestions,  that  he  had  sent  him  a  message  to  that  effect  by  Sheridan.  lynan 
was  also  instructed  to  watch  ‘  United  Ireland,’  and  informed  that  he  might  safely 
single  out  any  person  for  assassination  who  was  denounced  by  that  journal. 
Tynan’s  ill  success  was  bitterly  resented  by  Egan  and  he  telegraphed  to  New  York 
to  have  him  recalled  as  an  imbecile,  moreover  charging  him  with  ‘  selling  the 
press’  on  one  occasion  when  had  he  been  present  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary  could 
have  been  safelv  and  surely  murdered,  (this  referred  to  a  plan  to  waylay  and 
murder  Mr.  Forster  at  Kings  Bridge  on  his  way  to  the  secretary  s  edge,  on  which 
occasion  all  the  men  were  present,  but  Tynan  who  was  to  have  given  tlm 
pre-arranged  signal  for  the  attack  was  absent.)  When  1  arnell  was  permitted 
to  leave  Kilmainham  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  laris  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  his  sister,  he  had  an  interview  with  Egan  and  even  then  urged  him  to  s  lr 
up  ’  Tynan  and  his  men,  declaring  that  it  was  discouraging  and  injurious  to  the 
cause  that  all  the  British  officials  who  were  concerned  m  the  prosecution  and 
imprisonment  of  Leaguers  should  have  escaped  scot  free,  especially  _  Foster, 
urged  by  Egan’s  incitements  Tynan  went  resolutely  to  work,  and  so  anxious  was 
he  to  redeem  his  character  that  when  Colvert  was  sent  to  him  to  Du  elm  by  Egan 
after  Parnell’s  release  with  instructions  to  suspend  further  operations  he  declared 
it  to  be  impossible,  and  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  took  place  soon  after.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  Frank  Byrne  was  present  m  the  Phoenix  Park  on  the 
day  with  Tynan,  but  cannot  say  for  certain.  At  any  rate  on  the  evening  next  but 
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one  after  the  murders  I  was  in  company  with  Egan  in  Reynolds’  Irish- American 
Harm  the  Rue  Royale  when  he  and  Tynan  came  there,  having  just  arrived  in 
aiib  from  Ii eland.  There  and  then  Tynan  recited  the  whole  history  of  the 
affair,  and  took  great  pride  to  himself  that  it  was  he  who  pave  the  signal  for  the 

Tupntprl  T  secrftanes-  professed  to  be  highly  delighted,  and  compli¬ 

mented!  ynan  in  his  success,  declaring  that  it  quite  atoned  for  his  previous  ill- 
iuck.  He  regretted,  however,  that  it  should  (not)  have  occurred  earlier,  but  on  the 
whole  was  well  pleased  at  what  had  been  done.  When  Parnell’s  manifesto 
against  the  murders  was  issued  Egan  wrote  indignantly  to  Parnell  protesting 
against  his  action  as  treason  to  Ireland’s  cause,  and  threatened  to  resign 
his  position  as  treasurer  of  the  League  fund.  Parnell,  however,  wrote  °to 
explain  that  his  denunciation  was  forced  from  him  by  considerations  of  policy 
that  could  not  be  ignored,  but  that  for  himself  he  could  say  that,  while  he  re- 
gietted  the  accident  by  which  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  was  ‘removed  ’  he  was 
tree  to  admit  that  Burke  got  ‘  no  more  than  his  deserts.’  I  saw  this  letter  and  I 
!u  1  existence-  ,  Jt  was  S^'en  by  Egan  to  Byrne  to  show  to  Tynan 

he  f°i  hfn  1  am  aWare  that  ?>an’  Shendan’  and  Byrne,  were  warned  from 
Hublm,  that  Carey  was  giving  information  in  time  to  enable  them  to  escape  to 
Pans  and  with  them  came  a  man  named  Kelly,  a  National  School  teacher  who 
purchased  the  knives  with  which  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  were  perpetrated. 

is  man  was  closely  watched  by  English  detectives,  but  I  was  commissioned  by 
Egan  to  assist  him  to  escape,  and  provided  (him)  with  money  for  that  purpose  I 
succeeded  m  eluding  the  police,  and  saw  him  safely  off  from  Havre  for  the  United 
fetates  a  few  days  after.  Tynan  got  away  the  previous  day.  Byrne  lodged  with 
,  but  fortunately,  when  he  was  arrested,  a  bag  of  documents  of  the  highest 
importance  escaped  seizure,  and  I  believe  it  is  still  with  its  contents  intact  in 
possession.  _  Previous  to  this  time,  and  afterwards,  every  refugee  from  Ireland  no 
matter  how  insignificant,  was  provided  liberally  with  money  by  Egan.  In  the  interval 
between  the  Phoenix  lark  murders,  and  the  revelation  of  Carey,  I  have  it  on  the 
best  authority,  though  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  Byrne 
and  lynan  concocted  a  plot  for  the  murder  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  or  both  At  the  time  mentioned  it  appears  that  both  these  personages  were 
in  Cannes  and  it  was  known  that  they  were  to  attend  the  carnival.  The  plan  was 
to  make  the  attack  during  the  festivities,  and  a  number  of  men  were  brought  from 
London  to  Paris  to  carry  it  out.  Byrne  and  Tynan  were  on  the  spot  and  within 
striking  distance  of  both  gentlemen,  but  their  courage  failed,  and  no  attempt  was 
made.  H  was  also  said  that  Egan  was  privy  to  the  design  and  provided  the  funds. 
Aftei  Egans  flight  to  America  he  returned  again  secretly  to  Paris,  and  it  was  he 
who  arranged  for  Carey  s  murder.  I  am  not  sure  of  this,  but  I  believe  it  I 
understand  his  arrival  was  announced  in  a  French  paper.  This  is  the  substance  of 
ad  1  have  to  tell,  and  you  may  be  quite  positive  that  it  is  all  true.  The  conclusion 
is  plain  from  it  all  that  not  alone  were  Parnell  and  Egan  the  prime  movers  in  the 
subornation  of  murder  and  outrage  in  Ireland  at  this  period,  but  that  to  my  own 
knowledge  Biggar,  0  Kelly,  Dillon,  and  Harris  were  fully  aware  of  what  was  goin- 
on,  and  are  there. ore  also  responsible,  and  so  also  I  have  no  doubt  are  other  promL 
nent  I  arnellites.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  much  of  the  business  connected  with 
the  Invincible  conspiracy  in  Dublin  was  managed  by  Brennan,  the  League 
whom  I  frequently  met  in  Paris  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest  ” 

51,339.  You  have  heard  that  read,  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  have. 

51’340-  Y°u  Prokably  remember  reading  a  pencil  memorandum  which  Pigott  b'rou<dit 
you  over? — Yes.  °  ° 

«j  1,341.  Is  that  a  copy  of  it,  or  is  it  not  ? — It  is  an  exact  copy. 

51.342.  There  is  referred  to  in  this  in  the  first  two  lines  “I  first  met  Egan  in 
1  ebruary,  1881 ,  as  you  know  it  was  your  letter  of  introduction  that  made  me  acquainted 

VV1r  !  o]?*  wiDld  1  lg0tt  han<  y°u  that  ?  (Ending  a  to  the  witness)  ? — He  did. 

51.343.  Where  did  you  get  that  letter? — I  got  it  from  Mr.  Pigott,  Perhaps  I 
should  say,  I  got  it  from  him  at  the  commencement  of  1887  I  think 

51.344.  This  is — 

“  Hotel  Brighton,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  8th  February,  1881,”  purporting  to 
be  signed  by  P.  Egan--  My  dear  Mr.  Pigott,  as  I  intend  making  some 
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in  Paris,  I  will  feel  obliged  by  your  kindly  baying  tbe  ‘Irishman’  sent  to  me  at 
the  above  address  regularly  each  week.  Will  you  also  kindly  let  me  have  by 
return  the  address  of  Mr.  Eugene  Davis,  Owen  Roe,  who  I  understand  is  still  here. 

That^r'emafned  in  your  possession,  you  have  stated,  until  you  showed  the  original  to 

Mr,  Soames?- — Yes.  ,  ,  ,,  .  ,  .  r 

51  345.  When  you  have  read  this  paper,  you  have  already  told  me  m  chiet,  that  you 

had  been* studying  this  Irish  Question,  and  the  connexion  of  the  I.R.B.  for  some  time? 

5L,346.  Did  you  believe  the  contents  of  that  paper  to  be  correct  ?— Not  the  whole 

51  347.  Indicate  anv  part  which  you  thought  was  not  correct  ?  Well,  I  thought  the 
concluding  portion  in  reference  to  Mr.  Egan,  arranging  for  the  murder  of  Carey,  was 
rather  improbable.  You  will  notice  that  Davis,  in  that  statement,  states  he  heard  so. 

I  do  not  think  he  puts  it  forward  as  a  statement.  o  at  .  t 

51  348  Is  there  any  other  part  that  occurs  to  you  at  the  present  time  .  JNo  ,  1 

generally  acknowledged  it  was  a  statement  of  fact. 

51  349.  I  see  “  Davis,  338,  Rue  St.  Honore,”  written  on  this  letter.  Whose  writing 

is  that ? _ That  is  Mr.  Pigott’s  writing.  He  told  me  he  put  it  there  at  the  time  he 

wrote  to  Mr.  Egan  ;  that  that  was  the  address  where  Mr.  Egan  was,  to  keep  a  record 

of  the  address  of  Mr.  Egan,  t  .  •  i  1 1  n  „ 

51,350.  You  stated  that  you  did  from  time  to  time  receive  a  considerable  number  of 

documents  from  Mr.  Pigott  ?  Yes.  .  . 

51  351.  You  stated — I  do  not  want  to  go  over  it  again — that  you  were  under  a  pledge 

of  not  disclosing  them  in  any  way  ?  I  was.  .  . 

51,352.  Except  as  keeping  a  hold  on  Mr.  Pigott,  had  you  any  object  m  keeping  any 

part  of  them  ? — None  whatever.  .  T 

51  353  You  have  destroyed  these  documents  under  the  circumstances  you  have 

explained  to  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell.  I  wish  to  put  this  distinctly  to  you  as  the 
suggestion  has  been  made.  Was  there  anything  in  those  documents  indicating  that 
these  letters  were  not  genuine  ? — There  was  not  the  slighest  suggestion  of  such  a  thing, 
51  354.  Did  you  destroy  these  documents  for  fear  of  anything  being  discovered  with 
reference  to  the  genuineness  of  the  letters? — Oh,  not  at  all.  May  I  state  that  I 
destroyed  these  documents  because  I  believed  if  they  were  allowed  to  exist  and 
were  made  public  the  lives  of  certain  individuals  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  certain 

assassins.  t 

51  355.  Now,  if  you  please,  you  have  been  asked  what  you  knew  about  Pigott,  and 

you  stated  that  you  knew  him,  and  from  his  conversation  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Fenian  organisation.  How  long  had  you  known  before  of  Pigott  as  a  member  of  the 
Fenian  organisation,  or  had  you  known  it  before  ?— Well,  I  gathered  the  impression 
that  he  could  not  be  in  connexion  with  the  Fenian  organisation  without  being  m 

harmony  with  the  Fenian  movement. 

51.356.  It  did  not  surprise  you  ?— No  ;  it  rather  justified  my  belief. 

51.357.  You  have  said,  at  some  time  or  otliey  it  may  be  after  the  first  batch  or 

before,  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Breslin  to  you  ?  1 Oh,  yes. 

51.358.  Was  Breslin  a  new  name  to  you,  or  not?— No ;  a  familiar  name. 

51  359.  In  what  connexion? — As  conducting  Fenian  affairs  in  the  states. 

5R360.  In  the  same  way,  in  that  letter  of  February  1888  the  name  Colbert  was 
referred  to,  it  is  referred  to  also  in  this  memorandum  I  have  just  read.  Was 
Colbert  a  new  name  to  you  ?— It  was  not;  it  occurs  m  the  statement  you  have  just  read. 

51.361.  Was  Colbert’s  name  known  to  you  or  not? — It  was  familiar  to  me  from  the 
statement  of  Davis  and  from  some  inquiries  I  made. 

51.362.  Before  that,  or  not?— Not  before  that.  , 

51.363.  You  have  been  asked  a  question  as  to  the  payment  of  his  moneys,  and  1 
wish  to  ask  you  a  specific  question.  Aye  or  no,  did  you  pay  to  Pigott  t  e  sums  you 
have  mentioned  ? — I  did. 

51.364.  500/.,  550/.,  and  I  think  200/.?— I  did,  ,  ,  , 

51.365.  You  have  not  yourself  investigated  your  bank  book,  but  that  you  can  do  .— 

I  can  do.  .  ...  .  .  ,  ,  , 

51.366.  And  as  I  understand  to-morrow  morning  you  will  bring  your  pass  book . 

Yes. 
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bri^g^my  bank  will^e  senuceable^  ^  ^  *e  but  1 

which  you  pai/by  Cook^o^er^  TwaS  &nd  ^  case. in 

goes,  were  the  payments  made  either  by  bank  notes  or  bv  Cook’s  &n  rfCol!1e1ctlon 

%SZ  Z XT’  *"  s"“  ~  t&SZ'A  SIS 

Te®1’369'  14  *S  dear  that  SOme  of  your  cheq™s  went  into  your  own  account?— 
order63?-Ye7°Ur  reColleCtion  now  tha‘  Pa«  Pigott  either  in  notes  or  by  Cook’s 

wflS— ThatS’my  ’tapresrion.3  °U  Paid  kl“  °"  C°°k’S  0rders  you  gave  the  name  of 

thf  w2;  14  haS  bT  ?uggestTed  b?  ®y  learned  friend  that  when  you  went  to  Paris  on 
the  first  occasion,  which  was  June  1886 _ ? _ ju]v  y  1  10  1  ans  on 

^o^sxs^vssetsxaisi 

4irs"E  — ;  £.1;=— « 

-Yes  T  y’  he  statement  y<™  made  with  reference  to  seeing  Mr.  Buckle « 

W  %  JUdgway  of  Kccadmyl-Yes4/-1*  “  P"bli8hed  by  BiW 
5}’!on  a  hfu  1  shal*  be  ab!e  t0  get  at  the  date  of  it  by  that?— Yes. 

»sss.‘!  sfitr*: ."ir™*  “  *•  ■— 

s  ^{Sasasa  tors  t- 

thousand  pounds  ?— It  is  not  true  Mal1  for  a 

p^iSlbas-g;.s„“jM"r*t  a‘“‘"  •«” 

J’lt'  H°  y0U  kn,ow1whetber  be  has  been  subpoenaed  or  not?-I  do  not 

MKstt" *  wiiting  or  oraiiy  **  *• 

assassination  ^7"-^°“’  y°"  kn°W’  “*e  “ A  ”  fund  in  this  le«er  was  the 
neveS.  “  ^  CVer  hear  that  SUggested  in  the  c°a™  of  these  discussions  ?-I 
-f  he8  A8;mIsnF°u”rUniCati0nS  made  t0  y°U  by  Kg0M ’  we  know  ‘he  Anns  Fund  » 

letprf' V^hTS  r;outiriegoU?beine  Pr°bably  tte  °’L-  “  “•  <*  ^e 
rrl  G-^ussel1-)  !t  was  "of  on  the  letters  ;  it  was  on  the  scraps 
read  -lh“'  ItWttS  0De  °f  tbe  ‘hat  you  yourself 

PigoJ90'  WaS  ‘hat  mentioned  *0  you  by  Pigott?-It  was  suggested  to  me  by 

;|f|  Ks.tx'a^'Ar.;  sr,'-1"’ 1  **• «—  •»*  «• 

three  weeks  after  they  were  first  given  to  you  'l—Tet.  ^  UP°n  lhat  14  WaS  two  or 

U  55696.— Ev.  54.  jji 
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51.394.  Are  you  quite  clear  about  that  ? — I  am  quite  clear. 

51.395.  And  I  understand  it  was  declined? — It  was  declined. 

51.396.  Was  the  offer  renewed  after  that  time  ? — It  was  never  renewed. 

51.397.  In  reference  to  another  letter,  one  of  Egan’s,  "what  we  call  the  Bakery  letter, 
“  I  hereby  undertake  on  the  conditions  stated  in  your  note  of  this  date  to  pay  F. 
“  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds.”  You  have  already  stated  in  cross-examination 
that  you  think  the  name  was  Farrell,  or  O’Farrell,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — Some 
name  like  that. 

51.398.  You  do  not  remember  more  nearly  than  that  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

51.399.  Was  that  Pigott  who  made  that  suggestion  ? — I  think  it  was. 

51.400.  You  also  remember  referring  to  Enniscorthy  ? — Yes. 

51.401.  Where  is  that? — It  is  in  County  Wexford,  I  think. 

51.402.  Was  that  news  to^you,  or  had  you  heard  it  before? — I  had  heard  of  rows  in 
Enniscorthy  with  Leaguers  and  Fenians. 

51.403.  That  was  not  the  first  time  you  had  heard  of  there  being  differences  at 
Enniscorthy  ? — It  was  not. 

51.404.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  want  to  ask  one  question  before  you  go.  Your  clerk  has 
told  us  that  he  was  employed  by  you  to  copy  some  dozens,  it  might  be  three  or  four 
dozens,  not  of  letters,  but  of  memoranda  like  this,  which  have  been  produced.  Where 
are  those  copies? — I  do  not  know  wdiere  they  are.  They  were  extracts  from  the 
American  papers,  and  a  lot  of  other  material  for  publication. 

51.405.  He  has  said  there  were  memoranda  like  the  memoranda  that  has  been  read  ? 
— His  reference  was  to  the  memoranda  being  lengthy,  in  my  belief,  not  to  the  character 
of  the  memoranda,  because  that  is  the  only  class  of  memoranda  of  that  kind  he  copied. 

51.406.  What  were  those  copies  for?  —  Some  for  press  purposes,  and  some  for 
publication  and  pamphlets. 

51.407.  Have  you  any  other  copies  remaining? — I  think  they  went  away  to  the 
printer.  I  may  have  two  or  three  copies. 

51.408.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  until  a  moment  ago  ;  are  you  aware  that  Mr. 
Eugene  Davis  is  in  this  country? — I  am. 

51.409.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Soames  for  the  “  Times  ”  has  subpoenaed  him  ? — I 
believe  he  has. 

51.410.  (The  Attorney- General.)  With  reference  to  this  question  about  other  para¬ 
graphs,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Pigott  was  employed  in  getting  information 
for  you  ? — He  was. 

51.411.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  extracts  from  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
and  other  American  papers  ? — Quite  so. 

51.412.  When  Mr.  Pigott  provided  you  with  that  material  for  publication,  was  it  at 
times  copied  by  your  clerk  ? — Generally  copied  by  him  because  Mr.  Pigott’s  writing 
was  rather  diflicult  to  decipher. 

51.413.  And  being  copied  it  was  then  sent  off  to  the  newspapers  or  whatever  it  was 
used  for  ? — Being  copied  it  was  sent  off  for  newspaper  purposes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Before  Mr.  Pigott  comes,  I  put  m  the  letter  that  Sir  Charles 
Russell  called  for  of  the  15th  November  1888  from  Mr.  Soames  to  Mr.  Richard  Pigott, 
the  arrangement  in  writing. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  said  1  would  wish  that  put  in  when  Mr.  Pigott  was  in  the  box. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not.  If  you  say  so  now,  it  is 
another  matter.  I  give  it  to  my  learned  friend  now. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  said  so  at  the  end  of  my  cross-examination. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  When  you  called  for  it  Mr.  Soames  was  in  the  box,  and  you 
asked  for  it,  and  rather  complained  of  our  not  having  it  at  the  time. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  not  worth  discussing,  however,  my  Lords.  I  tender  it 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Richard  Pigott  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

v.  51,414.  Is  your  name  Richard  Pigott? — Yes. 

51.415.  How  old  are  you  ? — 54. 

51.416.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — 11,  Sandy  Cove  Avenue,  Kingstown. 
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51,417.  What  are  you? — A  journalist. 

f  1’ljq’  wa™  y0U  heen  OCCUPied  wjth  journalism  a  great  many  years  t— Yes 
r Min'  3f  y°"  tbe  proprietor  of  the  “  Irishman  ”  ?— Yes  3  3 

ApriUSeS  J0U  b6C0me  **"  Pr°priet0r  0f  tte  “  ^an  ”  *-In  the  month  of 

NadofaHst^gam  “  “y  Secti™  <*  politics  ?-Yes,  it  was  a 

tJ'IX h  P“^' ?-AfteJ  tte  suppression  of 
Fenian  organisation.  P  ‘  WaS  genera11/  recognised  as  the  organ  of  the 

51,423.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  from  the  suppression  of  the  “  TYPl.  t>  ,  ,,  . 

what  ”7  W  Called  the  organ  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  /-Yes  1  ^  Pe°P'e  “  was 

5  405'  Whin P’short?  'V  “e“ber  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood ?— I  was 
T  ,  Shortly  after  I  became  proprietor. 

%  the  Government  for  an  article 

t0  12  m°nttS’  imPrisonment,  which 
Yes.1’428'  Aftel'  *hat  time  d’d  yOU  remain  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ?- 
I  do/’429  D°  J0U  remember  tbe  eonstitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?- 
reco1Ue4ct°itDOyOU  lhs“aul™h  Republican  Brotherhood  formed?-!  do 

hatch //f  Fenian  pn’so/e//'  tbat  ?  Tt  Kas  immediately  after  the  release  of  the  6rst 

T/to  r/  fh:rs  °vibe,flrst  batch 

JW!u0A^nOr’  J-  F-  X‘  °'Briem  undTHoltigen  ~  ere  °harl6S  Kickham> 
r ,  404  •  p^aVS  70U  reTferred  to  as  the  first  batch  ?— Yes 

and  some  o^rlT  a“’  JameS  °’Coi“0r - ?-Jam«a  F.' X.  O'Brien,  Holtigen, 

Yes!the5samethat  ^  F'  X'  °  Bl'ie"  the  Same  who  is  now  a  Member  of  Parliament?— 
51,436.  I  am  asked  to  ask  you  what  the  dato  nf  fimf  t.«i 

51.438.  In  connexion  with  what? O’Pmir,™.  -noitigen  and  O  Connor. 

compositor.  '  or  was  sub-editor,  and  Holtigen 

51.439.  Of  the  “  Irishman  ”  ? _ Yes 

attZ’dtmy  Meeting 'oTthe  Supreme  S-I  ^  ’  dW  y°“ 

O’Brien.1'  Wt°  TO9  0n  ^  Sapre“e  “  wi  S.ffiSSSm  and  Mr. 

0'c/n4no2r  pDo°weyr°U  k"°W  whether  Mr‘  °'Con"or  had  ^mg  to  do  with  it?-M, 

Co™’4n-D0°h?7esk;rwIsh:l^  -ith  the  Supreme 

{Fir  C.  Russell.)  The  sub-editor  man  ? 

{The,  A  Homey- General. )  Yes,  the  sub-editor  man  •  he  savs  1,p  wQa  i  .  , 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  ’  ,a,^s  e  was  el©cted  a  member 

51448  Ha c/he  kn^.aMr;  James  O'KeHy,  a  member  of  Parliament?-Ycs 
-Yes,  he  was  arms  ageni"!  tonXn  ‘°  d°  W’th  tbe  Ir'Sh  RePublican  Brotherhood  ? 

arms  agent  of  your  ownZmWedg/',  o^how'  y^knlwV^M Mr|  Jam<®  O'Kelly  was 
your  employ  ? — He  was.  °  ’  r*  Baines  0  Kelly  was  in 

— [  had  Sequent  communiMtfoM^fh11^1^  ^mof0  h™  k"owhewas  arms  agent  ? 
sonally,  and  we  discussed  Fenian  matters  h,m  thr°3  °r  four  ^es  per- 
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1870  I  think  it 


the  Member  of  Parliament  ?  —  Mr.  Barry,  the  Member  of 
the  Member  of  Parliament? — Mr.  Harris,  the  Member  of 


51,448.  And  you  know  from  what  he  has  told  you  that  he  was  arms  agent?— 

^51^449.  I  want  to  take  you,  if  you  please,  to  the  Amnesty  Association— do  you 

remember  the  Amnesty  Association  ?  I  do.  .  .  .  T 

51  450.  Were  you  a  member  of  that  association  ? — 1  do  not  think  1  was. 

51,451.  Did  you  yourself  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — Well,  beyond  writing 

articles  in  favour  of  it  in  the  paper  .  ,  ,  ,  , ,  ^ 

51  452  Are  you  able  to  tell  from  any  communications  made  to  you  by  the  persons 

themselves  whether  members  of  the  Amnesty  Association  were  Fenians  or  not  ?— They 
were  nearly  all  Fenians  ;  I  knew  them  to  be  such.  _  . 

51,453.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Amnesty  Association  ? — About 

formed 

Wa51,454.eDo  you  know  whether  Mr.  Parnell  was  a  member  of  the  Amnesty  Asso- 

Cia510455_DeoS’youWremember  about  that  date,  I  will  ask  you  the  exact  date,  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  being  re-constituted  ?  Do  I 

remember  the  date  ?  .  „  ~  M  0  v  •, 

51,456.  You  remember  that  it  was  re-constituted;  the  Supreme  Council  ?— les,  it 

^,45?  About  when?— About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Home  Rule 

movement,  somewhere  about  that  time.  ..  »  ,, 

ki  4^8  Who  to  your  knowledge,  became  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 

Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?— Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Barry,  all  Members 

5^459.  Mr.  Biggar,  the  Member  of  Parliament? — Mr.  Biggar,  the  Member  of 
Parliament. 

51.460.  Mr.  Barry, 

Parliament. 

51.461.  Mr.  Harris, 

462.  y\rag  pa|,  Egan  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  ?  He  was. 

51  463.'  You  say  later  on  ;  about  when  are  you  able  to  state  that  those  gentlemen 
were’ members  of  the  Supreme  Council  ?— I  should  think  it  must  have  been  18/1  or 
1879  nt  the  time  the  Home  Rule  movement  was  commenced. 

5R464  Th™  is  near  enough  for  your  present  evidence;  did  you  know  James 

Carey  ? — Yes. 

51,465.  James  Mullett? — Yes. 

51  467.  Had  they  anything  to  do  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?  Oh,  yes, 
thev  were  members  ;  office  holders. 

51  468.  What  was  the  office  they  held?— I  am  not  aware,  I  do  not  know  exactly. 
51,469.  Was  it  in  connexion  with  any  particular  place? — Murphy,  I  think,  was 

Secretary  of  a  Circle  in  Dublin.  . .. 

51  470.  Was  there  a  Dublin  Directory  ?— There  was  a  Dublin  Directory. 

51471  Do  you  know  whether  James  Carey,  James  Mullett,  and  David  Murphy  were 
connected  with  the  Dublin  Directory  ?— Yes  ;  they  were  all  connected  with  the  Dublin 

DTlC472y'  Do  you  know  any  other  names,  either  of  fresh  members  or  old  members  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  who  remained  on  and  sti 
continued  to  remain  members— did  Kickham  still  continue  ?— Yes,  he  did— they  all 
continued— all  the  old  members  continued.  _  ...  ,  n  o 

51 ,473.  And  the  reconstruction  was  bringing  in  fresh  men  ?— Guite  so. 

51?474  Do  vou  know  a  man  named  John  O’Leary  ?  les.  .  a 

51475*.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  ? — Yes  .at  the  time  the  Supreme 
Council  was  formed  he  was  in  prison,  but  when  he  was  liberated  a  couple  of  years 

afterwards  he  was  a  member.  ti,.qo  nrA. 

51.476.  How  long  afterwards  ?— Two  or  three  years  afterwards.  Three  years  pro 

bablv  it  would  be.  _  . 

51.477.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Torley  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  Glasgow  centre. 

51.478.  Was' he  a  member  of  tbe  Supreme  Council  ?— He  was. 
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®Mon  ?-D0J-an  was  also  a  member  of  the  supreme  council, 

f  Mo?'  Ml,Ch  Uo!'a"'  Please  '—Charles  Doran  of  Queenstown, 
fv  ioi'  T-0*1118011.  of  — did  you  know  him  ? — Yes,  slightly. 

f  J'iff-  S?  know  h,ls  Kristian  name  ?-No,  I  do  not  know  his  Christian  name 

51.483.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  ? Yes.  ame' 

51.484.  There  are  two  or  three  other  names  I  have  to  ask  you  about.  Daly  ?— Dalv 

jTCw  n0t  TG  thatbe  ™8  a  member  of  tbe  supreme  ceuncil.  J  '  7 

51.485.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  ?— He  was. 

51.486.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name? — John  Dalv  TTp  wqo  it 

51.487.  For  whom  ?-For  the  Brotherhood.  S  travelhn^  agent- 

T,ra™!UDg  fgent  for  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  John  Walsh  of 
’  dld  ^0U  kno7  bim  ■— Yes,  he  was  an  organiser  for  the  North  of  England 

bo  y°a  mean  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?— The  Brotherhood  yes 
Hn5bf  '  One  other  name— Sullivan.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Sullivan  ?— No  I 

nent  FenTan  '  °  ’  ^  a  named  SulHvan  in  Dublm’  wbo  wa8  a  promi- 

5}’?oo'  whatiWaS  hlS  cbnstian  name  ?— 1  am  not  sure.  He  is  a  bookseller 
sell;,  yes  auctioneer  as  well  as  a  bookseller  ?-Au  auctioneer  and  book- 

51,494.  You  mentioned  Daly.  What  did  you  know  of  Dalv  ?  Did  l 

gass  his  being  a  mLber  °f  -  — < >  — "  ^  s 

He  ^dd^hewa7  a*  meml^(of1thT^iothm,hoodlber  ^  SUPrem6  °0UnCil  Brofl«l‘ood. 

D°  y°U  kn0W  anything  m0re  ab°“‘  besides 

?Mq?'  J her1 '!  PH?  n0W’  do  yOU  know  He  is  in  Chatham  Rrison. 
sMqq  t  °r  ".  —  ein8  concerned  in  same  dynamite  explosion. 

ol,4y«.  1  want  just  to  get  certain  facts  from  vou  if  von  r>lfioao  * 

yes!aindoeTideDCe'  D°  y°U  remember  the  shooting  of  Head  Constable  T™bo7”-Oh° 

who  shot  Uim  ?-Kei^- 

What  was  the  name,  do  you  recollect  ?-No,  I  do  not  recollect 
0l,oUZ.  You  do  not  recollect  his  Christian  name  ? — No  I  do  not 

51.503.  Very  well,  I  can  get  it  presently. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  When  was  the  shooting  of  Talbot? — In  1871 
(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  date  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  lltli  July  1871. 

51.504.  Was  a  defence  fund  for  Kelly  started  ? — Yes. 

newspaper St‘wal.8tarted  “  ““  C°lumn8  0r  tbrou«b  ‘he  columns  of  the  “  Irishman  » 

)Ybo  was  tbe.  secretary  of  that  fund  ?— James  O’Connor 

edftor my  subtil .  y°U  haTC  meDti0ned  hia  “ame  before?  Oh,  yes,  the  sub- 

51,508.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  I  understand  ;  the  same  man  Has  that  mo,, 
been  connected  with  any  other  paper  besides  the  “  Irishman  ”  »_H«  h?  „t 
connected  with  “  United  Ireland  ”  ’  Iie  ls  at  present 

Ire5land°''?-Yeshe  “1™bman”  ■»*  it  was  purchased  by  «  United 

was^one^ofThc^bsTe^ianshwho^e're^Inprisoned8^  °ff°nC0  ^  time  ?~0b’  ^  be 

w|’^niSl^  yWhtt 7s  r %SL  Zm  iH  Ct°hneneCted 

as  he  held  under  me,  sub-editor.  13  tbo  same 

the  secretary  ^7 i t.^  h<>  l°  J°  Wi*h  the  flm<1  f°r  the  ,Iofence  of  think  he  was 

John  Levy^  y0U  re”Cmber  Wh°  the  trea8urer  waa  ?~The  treasurer,  I  think  was  Levy, 
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51  514.  What  became  of  Levy? — I  heard  he  was  afterwards  convicted  of  embezzle¬ 
ment,  or  something  of  that  sort.  . 

51  515.  Now  did  you  suffer  four  months  imprisonment  for  anything  connected  with 

the  Kelly  matter  ?— Yes.  I  was  imprisoned  for  four  months  for  contempt  of  court. 
The  contempt  was  contained  in  a  paragraph  that  appeared  in  the  paper. 

51,516.  Respecting  Kelly’s  case  ?— Respecting  the  trial  before  it  was  concluded. 
51517!  I  wish  to  fix  another  date.  You  have  mentioned  a  man  named  David 
Murphy  as  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Directory  ?  Yes. 

51,518.  Had  he  been  employed  by  you  at  all? — Yes,  he  was  my  cashier. 

5R519.  Was  he  some  time  or  other  shot  at  ? — He  was. 

5l’, 520.  About  when  was  that?— 1873  I  think.  . 

51  521.  Now,  you  continued  connected,  as  I  understand,  with  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  right  away  through  up  till  what  date  ? — Up  to  the  time  that  I  disposed  of 
the  papers  ;  but  I  may  say  I  was  never  an  active  member  ^  ,  , 

51  522.  You  were  a  member,  but  not  an  active  member  ?  —I  never  attended  meetings. 
51  523!  Right  up  to  the  time  of  your  disposal  of  the  “  Irishman  ”  ? — Quite  so. 
51524*  I  will  fix  that  date  now  before  I  go  to  anything  else.  When  was  that?— 

The  end  of  July  1881  or  the  1st  of  August  1881.  _ _  n, 

51  525  Do  you  remember  the  Amnesty  Association  being  formed  f — Uh,  yes. 

51  526.'  When  was  that  about  ? — I  should  think  it  must  have  been  1870. 

51,527.  I  do  not  mean  the  first  one,  I  mean  the  one  which  followed  the  O’Connell 

celebration  ? — That  was  the  centenary. 

51  528.  Yes,  quite  so?— That  was  a  distinct  thing  altogether. 

51,529.  Yes ;  that  I  want  to  get  from  you,  please.  Was  there  an  O’Connell  cen¬ 
tenary  celebration  in  August  1875?  .  .  ,  , 

51  530.  After  that  was  there  another  fund  started  m  connexion  with  the  release  or 

amnesty  of  prisoners? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

51  531.  What  was  there  ?  — There  was  a  fund  collected  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
centenary  celebration,  but  that  was  totally  distinct  from  the  Amnesty  Association. 

51  532.  I  want  to  ask  you,  please,  the  names  of  any  prominent  persons  connected 
with  the  fund  at  that  time  ? — Connected  with  the  funds  of  the  Centenary  Celebration  ? 
51  533.  Yes,  exactly  ?— There  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

51  534.  Who  was  he  ?— Mr.  Dwyer  Gray,  I  think,  was  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  time. 
51,535.  Who  else? — And  the  members  for  the  city.  I  do  not  know  exactly  who 

they  were  at  the  time. 

51  536.  Anybody  else  ? — There  were  a  few  clergymen. 

51  537  I  want,  if  you  please,  to  get  the  names  of  certain  other  persons,  if  it  is 
correct  from  you  who  were  members  of  the  Amnesty  Association  at  this  time? 

(The  President.)  No  ;  he  has  got  quite  away  from  that.  He  does  not  recognise  the 

fact  of  their  being  one  at  this  time.  ,  T  •*.  *  n 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  for  a  moment ;  1  quite  follow 

your  Lordship’s  correction.  _  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  .  ...  ,  ,, 

51  538.  Was  there  a  discussion  in  connexion  with  the  Amnesty  Association  shortly 

after’  the  centenary  celebration— a  disturbance  ?— Yes ;  I  recollect  now.  There 

remained  a  considerable  surplus  over  out  of  the  “  Centenary  Fund,  and  there  was  a 

squabble  as  to  how  that  was  to  be  disposed  of.  The  members  of  the  Amnesty 

Association  attended  those  meetings.  T  , 

51  539.  In  connexion  with  those  meetings  as  to  the  disposal  of  this  fund.  I  want 
vou  to  tell  me  who,  to  your  knowledge  attended  ? — Mr.  Parnell  attended,  Mr.  Egan  and 
Mr.  Nolan,  of  the  Amnesty  Association— in  fact  all  the  prominent  members  of  the 

Amnesty  Association.  .  ,  ,  , ,  , 

51  540  I  want  to  get  the  names,  please.  Who  were  the  prominent  members  at  that 

time  *  Try  and  recollect.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  to  you  names.— They  were  all 

there.  There  was  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Egan,  Mr  Nolan. 

51.541.  Which  Nolan? — John  Nolan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Amnesty  Association,  and 

there  was  a  Mr.  McAlister,  I  think. 

51.542.  Was  James  Carey  a  member  ?  James  Carey. 

5L543.  Was  Thomas  Brennan  a  member? — Yes. 

51.544.  John  Sullivan? — John  Sullivan. 

51.545.  Joe  Brady?— Joe  Brady. 
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51,546.  Daniel  Curley  ? 

\StL  G:,f'ussel1}  1  would  rather  you  asked  him  to  exhaust  his  recollection. 

{Ike  Attorney- General.)  I  have  done  so. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  important. 

mi!^547?'  ftorneV-G™e™L)  Do  you  remember  whether  Daniel  Curley  was  a 

Am  T'a  es>  be  was.  All  these  names  you  have  mentioned  were  members  of  the 
Amnesty  Association  at  that  time,  undoubtedly.  ers  or  the 

51 ,548.  And  John  Levy  ? — And  John  Levy. 

«!■«!!•  do  J°U  remember  the  O'Mahoney  funeral  in  November  1887  ?— I  do 
Lt,hmk  *6  remains  were  brought  over  for  burial  in  Ireland  ?— They  were 

¥  ir  Y,h°  WaS  thfl  chalrman  of  Dublin  committee  in  connexion  with  that 
Charles  Kickham  was  the  chairman.  at  * 

51,552.  Do  you  remember  who  accompanied  the  body  over  from  Amen™  ?  Ti  w 
another61*  °f  ^  ^  ““  ^-entf ~  £“re7dy  ™ 

^;nybody  else  1  cannot  recollect  the  other  two;  there  were  four 

tY  J0U  remember  a  man  named  McDermott  ?— Yes 

51.555.  Did  he  come  over,  too  ? — He  came  over. 

51.556.  James  McDermott  ? — Yes. 

51.557.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Dublin  committee*  Row 

mentioned  Mr.  Kickham? -Kickham,  yes.  committee,  you  have 

f  ^ho  was  tbe  treasurer  ?— The  treasurer  was  Levy,  also. 

51, 5o J  Do  you  remember  who  the  secretaries  were?— The  secretaries  were  T 
Sexton  who  ,s  now  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  James  O'Connor.  ' 

fJ’S,  Jhat  18  the  sam®  Jan?;s  O’Connor  who  was  your  sub-editor  ?— Yes 

January  18^8  H  dT  bei“S  r“  from  on ’the  19th 

Did  you  report  the  proceedings  at  his  public  reception  ?— Yes 
And  you  remember  the  address  being  presented  to  him?— I  do. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  That  address,  my  Lord  has  already  bepn  nnf  i  t 
not  trouble  any  more  about  the  names  in  reference  to  that  1  ’  80  need 

August  1878°?— Ye^member  **"*  Ke“y'  ^  wh°  shot  Talbot-  bab‘g  released  in 
51,565.  Was  a  collection  made  on  his  behalf? _ Yes 

m  Was  Y  trea8urer  of  that  ? — J ames  Carey  was  the  treasurer 
League  secretaI7  ?~Th<>  secretary  was  Thomas  Brennan  of  the  Land 

aVsco  m!16  ““  subscquently  of  the  Laud  League  you  mean  ?— Yes 
Constable  TalbotT-Yes.  *  ^  Wh°  ha'‘  be6n  “  p,'ison  Head 

“  sShfnYCrrAemeS‘rYi.tb0  year  1878>  any  telegram  ^  from  the 

51.571.  Ho  w  do  you  know  about  that  ?— Did  it  appear  in  your  paper  or  what »  Y„ 

It  appeared  m  my  paper.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  addr,  sw  tb  ’ 

lIrriS:^9 11T0rlimy  sub‘edltor’  or  to  myself,  but  it  appeared  first  in  my  paper  " 

51.572.  In  the  “  Irishman  ”  ?— In  the  “  Irishman!”  7  11 

51.573.  Who  was  it  from? 

Fund ).a  Itl,ssM-'>  How  can  wo  have  that  ?-From  the  trustees  of  the  “  Skirmishing 


that.  If  it  appears  in  any 


(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  must  ask  how  we  can  have 
paper  by  which  we  are  affected,  let  us  have  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  in  the  year  1878  at  present.  At  the  present  time  1 

imply  refernng  to  a  public  statement  with  reference  to  a  telegram  to  Mr  Kirn  II 
from  the  trustees  of  the  “  Skirmishing  Fund.”  °  t0  Mr‘  1  arne11 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Let  us  have  it,  please. 

1  d°  I1,0t  fUppose  tlie  telegram  is  in  existence. 
rm  b:  jUsselL)  Dot  us  see  whether  it  was  published  in  any  authentic  wav 

9  rr  r^inTf')  !l°  has  alrTead^  said  ifc  ™  published  in  the  “  Irishman  ” 

(on  .  Russell.)  Let  us  have  it.  His  paper  is  not  evidence  against  ns  la  i 
it  in  any  paper  by  which  wo  are  affected.  ‘  '  118  bave 
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(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  is  put  in  already,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Then  why  ask  him  ? 

(The  President.)  It  is  convenient  to  be  reminded.  _  < 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  do  not  think  that  telegram  is  m. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Iam  not  quite  sure;  but  I  propose  to  ask  this  question : 
Whether  or  not  he  remembers  whether  m  the  year  1878  he  published  m  his  paper  a 
telegram  from  the  Fenian  Skirmishing  Fund  to  Mr.  Parnell.  , 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  object,  my  Lord,  to  the  question,  and  the  statement  now  made 

makes  me  staunch  in  my  objection. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  ask  it. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Very  well,  my  Lord,  if  your  Lordship  thinks  so  ;  at  present 

1  C5L574.^Now  in  the  year  1879,  Mr.  Pigott,  did  you  become  aware  of  General  Millen 
and  John  Devoy  being  in  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

51  575  How  ? _ They  sent,  at  least,  Devoy  sent  a  message  to  me  with  reference  to 

mv  paper,  that  is,  they  were  aware  I  was  anxious  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  time. 

51  576.  You  mean  a  communication  was  made  to  you  on  behalf  of  Devoy  or  from 

^*51, 577.  What  I  want  to  know  is  were  you  aware  that  Devoy  and  Millen  were  in 

Ireland  ?— Oh,  certainly. 

51  578  Did  you  see  them? — I  did  not  see  them.  .  . 

51*579.  Neither  of  them.  Now,  while  Devoy  was  in  Ireland  were  negotiations  opened 

for  the  purchase  of  your  paper  ?— Yes.  . 

51  580  Who  by? — There  was  James  Mullett,  Mat  Harris,  and  John  O  Lonnor. 

5l’58i‘  That  is  the  same  as  Dr.  Clark,  not  John  O’Connor,  the  member  ?— Yes,  Dr. 

Clark« 

51  582.  And  anybody  else  ? — That  was  all,  I  think,  . 

51  583.  Did  Patrick  Egan  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — Oh,  Patrick  Egan. 

51J584.  Those  four  gentlemen  negotiated  with  you,  or  four  persons  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  sav  negotiated  with  you  for  the  purchase  of  the  “  Irishman”?— Yes. 

51  585.° At  that  time  was  the  “  Irishman  ”  still  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 

^51,586.  And  up  to  that  time  had  you  been  opposing  the  Land  League  agitation  or 
not  ?l_Well,  we  gave  it  what  we  called  an  independent  support. 

51,587.  At  any  rate,  you  were  not  the  recognised  Land  League  organ  up  to  the  time 

of  that  negotiation  ? — Oh,  no.  .  .  . -p,  .i 

51  588.  Do  you  rememcer  the  Convention  of  the  Irish  Republican  Rrotherhood  in 

Pans  ? — Yes  I  do. 

51  589.  Were  you  there  in  the  year  1879  ? — Oh,  no,  I  was  not  there. 

5L590.  Just  tell  me  then  how  you  know  of  it? — I  heard  about  it  from  James 

O’Connor.  „ 

51.591.  That  is  James  O’Connor  the  same  man? — ihe  sub-editor. 

(Sir  G.  Russell)  How  is  this  evidence  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Forgive  me,  I  am  going  to  get  the  fact. 

(Sir  G,  Russell.)  It  is  something  which  is  not  the  fact ;  it  is  something  which  some¬ 
body  told  him  which  is  not  evidence.  .  .  ,  ,  T 

51.592.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  A  communication  was  made  to  you  by  James 

O’Connor  t—' Yes.  .  .  _  .  _  v 

51.593.  Respecting  the  Convention  m  Pans  s  Yes.  0 

51.594.  Was  there  any  report  of  that  Convention  m  your  paper.  Oh,  no,  not  the 

51  595.  Did  anything  occur  with  reference  to  the  support,  or  otherwise,  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood,  or  the  Land  League,  I  ought  to  say  after  the  meecmg  of  t  e 
Convention,  or  after  the  communication  made  to  you  by  James  0  Connor  .  Yes,  1  was 
threatened  with  assassination  for  supporting  the  Land  League  at  all ;  three  or  tour 

men  called  at  the  office.  ...  ,  .r-  „ 

51,596.  You  have  said  that  up  to  a  certain  time,  you  only  gave  the  thing  an 

independent  support  ? — Yes.  _  .  .  _  .  , 

51  597.  Then  you  have  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  Convention  took  place  m  Pans,  and 

you  heard  of  it  from  James  O’Connor.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  continue  to  support 
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f^at  00“^on  was  made  to  you  ?-Oh,  just  in  the  same 
subseque8ntWaS  *  Subse<3ueDt  *o  tba‘  ‘hat  this  threat  was  made  to  you  1-Yes, 

^8r hase  of  tte  “  «*-  *■* 

51  «m  lPTd  th,eiVP  ?_I  had  “‘endows  with  Mr.  Egan. 

nofk6?Lyearf880Ert^ygL%8??.Ihad  “  “  Pa™»  b-elf, 

j,*1;®?'  1  W,U  “me  to  that  in  a  moment.  What  I  want  to  get  is  this  Mr 

th?  end  1880  the  M,  Patrick  Egan! 

Broffioo^i-Ye?0”  **  SUPP°Sed  ‘°  be  tha  0rS“  o£  tbe  Irisb  Republican 

iS££,i s~ 

Aprii6i°881AbOU‘  Wtat  ti“e  ?~U  “USt  haTe  been- 1  should  think,  ^  the  month  of 
sutefnce  oIffcwLTL?thernLotiaStionnhftlle  a‘  but  jU3t  tel1  us  tbe 

5T607  n  pr00e,ed  Tery  far  tben-  We  simP>I  discussed  the  ma  ter  ge^rally 
by  the  LeagueCU3Sed  “?-D™d  the  matter  of  the  purchL  of  Z  paper 

League0?- YesParne11  y°U  diSCU33ed  *be  pUrcba8e  of  tbe  “  Irishman ”  by  the  Land 

rM??’  y^611  was.tlie  actual  transfer  carried  out  ?— Tbe  1st  of  August  1881 

JKllS s-s... 

.jSSssss  r-”X S  sat* %- 

neve;  had  a  douT  thaT*  /a"  *°  W  7°U  ?~0h-  1 

any  time>-TW  contoue^  tht6  PTeri  °r  did  tbe  “  Ashman  ”  continue  for 

iZMoiss  ter  of‘ 

„  .  a. 

parti;616'  Do  y°“  mea“  R  ™>s  a  different  name  for  the  same  subject-matter  ?-Yes, 

M’rls  mlrtlj  the  8\rae, ‘hing  ?— Partly  the  same  thing. 

BrotherLod  67  b°tb  °f  tbe“  paper3  wbicb  -ported  the  Irish  Republican 

M^19:^lSnhDy  bit  my  Lor?  “  Dub’“?-Y->  b°th  published  by  me. 

5}  ’I?'  (The  Attorney-General.)  Both  sold  to  this  company  at  the  same  time ’-Yes 
Ireland!  ”— Yes. Pnsbmau  “"ttnued,  and  the  “Flag  of  Ireland”  became ‘‘  United 

b4Sggf‘ad  ^™g  °C0a3i0n  °f  Proaeca*i0"» 

the  other  Land  WgTe  7^° 8e°Uti°n8 Wa3  tha  pro3a“tion  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
?!’S  y°u  say  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Egan  ? — Yes 

-"ftiWAic  SSWJsjr  -  »">  v~s-  ™. 

no?'  wuere  Waa  it?~In  my  own  office. 

5}  60s  pJjlTp  Pree®ni,?— Thore  was  not  anyone  present  on  that  occasion 
51,028.  Except  Patrick  Egan,  you  mean  ?— Except  Patrick  Egan.  °CCaS1°n* 

U  55C96.— Ev.  54.  Q 
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5i  629  Will  you  tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and  Patrick  Egan  at  that  time  ?- 
He  told  me,  my  Lords,  that  the  Land  League  had  made  arrangements  that  m  the 
event  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  being  suspended  m  Ireland,  as  was  rumoured  at  the 
time,  that  they  had  made  arrangements  to  carry  cut  reprisals,  that  is  to  say,  they  had 
made  arrangements  with  the  heads  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood. 

51.630.  Who  had  made  arrangements?  The  Land  League. 

51.631.  Had  made  arrangements  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  for  repn- 

Sa  51  oil6  Did  he  say  anything  more  to  you  ?-He  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
they  would  make  the  lives  of  every  English  official  in  Ireland  not  worth  an  hour  s  per- 

chase  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  cannot  recollect  exactly. 

51,633.  Did  he  say  anything  more,  do  you  remember  ?— Yes,  I  asked  him,  was 

Mr.  Parnell  aware  of  all  this.  ,  ,A  , 

51  634.  Yes  ?— And  he  said,  of  course  he  was;  that  he  should  be. 

51  635.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  Devoy  or  anything  Devoy  had  done  ; 

Oh,  yes,  that  Devoy  had  reorganised  the  Brotherhood  to  admit  of  their  co-opera  mg 

with  the  Land  League.  ... 

51,636.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  money  ?— I  do  not  recollect. 

5l’, 637.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about- -  , 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Had  not  you  better  ask  him  what  took  place  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  asked  him  what  took  place.  .  p  « 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  would  ask  this,  especially  as  it  is  not  evidence  against  Mr.  Parnell, 
but  only  against  a  man  who  is  not  here,  that  my  friend  should  ask  him  to  exhaust  his 
recollection  of  what  took  place  before  he  puts  any  definite  matter  to  him. 

51,638.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  done  ? — I  remember  about  a  cheque.  Is  that 

-nrhqt,  vnu  were  coins'  to  refer  to  ?  ,  ,  ,  , 

51  639  I  was  not  going  to  refer  to  anything  at  the  present  moment,  but  to  ask  you 
what  you  remember.  Now  you  say  you  remember  something  about  a  cheque.  What 

was  it  ? — It  was  on  a  different  occasion.  .  -n 

51  640  Then  I  will  not  take  you  to  that  about  the  cheque  at  present  Do  you 
remember  anything  more  that  passed  on  the  occasion  of  the  conversation  with  Egan  m 

January  of  1881  ? —  I  do  not  recollect  anything.  . 

( The  Attorney-General. )  My  Lord,  I  must  go  back  for  one  matter.  I  apologise  to 
your  Lordship  for  taking  it  out  of  date.  I  will  not  offend  more  often  than  I  can  help. 

*  51  641  Do  you  remember  the  Rotunda  meeting  m  May  1880  .  1  no. 

51 ’642*.  Do  you  remember  a  resolution  being  proposed  there,  or  a  suggestion  that  it 

was  e-oing-  to  be  proposed  ?—  Oh,  yes. 

51  643.  Who  by  ?  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  to  propose  it  . 

_ T  do  not  recollect  the  name  just  at  the  moment. 

51,644.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  O  Hanlon  ? —Yes,  that  was  the  name, 

0>5L641b  Had  you  or  any  of  your  people  of  the  “  Irishman  ”  anything  to  do  with  that 
resolution? — It  was  drafted  by  O’Connor. 

5L646.  James  O’Connor,  who  was  your  sub-editor  ?-James  O’Connor  my  sub-editor. 

^  5R647?  Was  there  a  Stephens  party  in  the  Fenian  movement  up  to  the  Rotunda 

m5ei1648°rHowhng^ ’should  you  say  the  Stephens  party,  up  to  what  date,  had  any 
power  in'  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Well,  they  never  had  much  power  m 

my  experience,  so  far  as  I  could  know. 

51  649,  They  were  not  the  principal  power  .  Oh,  dear  no.  ,  „  , 

5l’ 650.  But  there  was  a  party  up  to  the  Rotunda  meeting?  Up  to  the  Rotunda 

meeting  ^  u  rememx>er  any  other  occasion  of  your  having  a  conversation 

with  Mr.  Egan  after  that  January  1881  ?— Yes,  very  soon  after  I  recollect  his  calling 
in  to  see  me  one  day,  and  while  he  was  there,  while  I  was  talking  to  him,  Mr  Brennan, 
the  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  came  m,  along  with  John  O  Connor  or  Dr.  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Brennan  had  a  cheque  in  his  hand  to  which  he  required  Mr.  Egan  s  signature, 
and  I  saw  that  the  cheque  was  for  200/.  on  the  Hibernian  Bank.  So  he  signed  t  e 
cheque,  and  after  he  went  out  Mr.  Egan  told  me  that  this  200/.  was  meant,  as  he  said, 
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to  square  a  Fenian  centre,  who  was  giving  some  onoosition  f-n  tbo  T  t  „  •  ,, 

we5i  652IrtnA  pAk  the  pire  t  m  tha 

or  «  g°in°l  t0  SqUare  hlm' 

Arms  Fund,  which  the  Fe^ianiganLtion  had'raiscd  *  SUbSCnPtlon  *>  «» 

51il?53^Dld11anytlling  more  occur  on  that  occasion  with  Mr.  Eo-an?— I  askpr!  pim 
tZtthem  aware  of  the  purpose  of  this  2001.,  and  he  said°  he  was,  of  courZ 
that,  ¥?Gy  COuld  n0t  have  been  Paid  ^tihout  his  authority 

0i,b54.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  Egan’s  denarture  fnr  Pari*  nf  > 
away,  I  should  rather  have  said,  from  Dublin  ? _ Yes  I  do  ’  gan  S  g0mg 

not  kf  A?hdisygoing°W  °f  MS  S°iDg  bef°re  y°“  f°“ndhe  “  g°ne-OT  not?-I 

to  m;AmLTatet^rAifarrivir  ”0  '°nger  ”  DuWin  ?-«uite  so'  3«-  He  wrote 
51,657.  Egan  did? — Yes. 

lasiZApur^'"0  WiU  y°U  kind'y  giTC  “e  that  P'ease*  of  1881 — the 

ooursfo%osT»:UhtAltVYes.yOU  ”  ““  Iettsr  fr°m  Mr'  Egan  in  the 

£  tbat  in  ^r-  Egan’s  handwriting? — It  is 
f  1  ;660-  The  whole  of  it  ?— The  whole  of  it. 

the  date  of  it.  J  It  ha’stelnATthis0 morning1  “A  is  the  on^’of  the StjTT  p “Jdship 
1881,  from  the  Hotel  Brighton,  Rue  de  Rivoli  (it  is  putTere°)  Paris!  8th  P&J 

Eugene®  Dari°sT“e  “  fl“‘  lett6r  Mr'  Egan  asks  X">  far  the  address  of  Mr. 

h!  W  h°  ,WaS  ?Uf“e  ,Davis  * — He  was  a  writer  on  my  paper. 

,663.  How  long  had  he  been  a  writer  on  your  paper ? _ I  should  think  a  1  t 

years  previous  to  this  date.  ^  1  1  ’  snouia  think  a  couple  of 

51  065  mK8"  °nr ‘u6  “  IriahT?  ”  ?-°“  the  “  Hitman.” 
oi,ot»D.  Y\  hat  became  of  him.  Had  he  con  tinned  ?  HE  i,a  -  •  , 

rime  that  I  disposed  of  the  paper  continued  ?— Oh,  he  continued  up  to  the 

51.666.  T  fcPP  i" T i  1  o  rl  il noo  ct  nr  In  o  I-.  _ .1.  i  i  _ 


I  think  it  is  “  Rue 


St  HoA,1”'  m‘  address  which  60™ch°dy  has  put  at  the  time, 

S  Afifi7  V  Fh0f  wrltme  13  that  1  That  is  my  writing. 

5  068  S.  dY"  put  on  ?— Davis,  338,  Rue  St.  Honor*. 

nm.  HOW  diAeoZ:  lot  iFpari:  ‘A  thJk’he  wts'™  !"*T 

hood  nat  one  time,  but  he  gave  it  up.  He  was  in  the  St.  Den^Xfet  Pari^S  a 

51,670.  That  is  how  he  was  in  Paris,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

rifv 9  ^bat  name  dicJ  Eugene  Davis  write  under  ?— Owen  Roe 
,67^.  How  long  was  he  writing  under  the  name  of  Owen  Roe  All  th  +*  i 

was  with  you  ? — All  the  time.  1  Uoe-  Ah  the  time  he 

rJ’S'3'  Had  Eugene  Davis  been  connected  with  any  organisations  *  Ob 

51.674.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  T  u 

he  belonged  rather  to  the  Stephen’s  party.  d  •~ile  was-  1  thlnk 

51.675.  But  he  had  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Irish  Rom, 011^  r>  , 

up  to  this  time  ? — Oh,  Yes.  1S  •KePubbcan  Brotherhood 

any Relation  to  JohnO’OonnoroJ  Dr .^larU-His' 'b^r^  °’Connor’  ^our  editor> 

•S£i»  e - — *  -  • 

1879,’ late  hTO  “  dld  y0U  firSt  hear  0f  an  iMer  circ,e?-I  think  about  the  year 

51,679.  From  whom? — O’Connor 

rJ'fiS?'  ™ch  0,'C»nnor  ?— James  O'Connor. 

5  ’682  m.  y0,;.know  Sheridan  ? — Slightly. 

oi,o»z.  When  did  you  first  know  Shorid‘in  ? m.  if  ^  ,  , 

1868.  J  onenaan  .—Oh,  it  must  have  been  about  1S67  or 
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51.683.  What  time  do  you  say  you  first  knew  Sheridan? — At  a  very  early  stage  of 
the  Fenian  movement. 

51.684.  Did  you  know  him  in  the  years  1880  or  1881  or  1882  at  all?— I  never  met 
him  in  those  years. 

51.685.  You  do  not  yourself  know  where  he  was  at  those  times  ? — No,  1  do  not. 

51.686.  Now,  after  you  sold  your  paper,  did  you  continue  in  touch  with  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  organisation  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly  that,  but  I  used  to  meet 
them  occasionally  ;  members  of  it. 

51.687.  Who  used  you  to  meet,  please  ? — I  do  not  recollect  particular  names. 

51*, 688.  Now,  you  have  mentioned  previously  in  your  examination  as  the  members 
of  the  supreme  council  the  four  I  want  to  ask  you  about,  Mr.  Biggar,  John  Barry, 
Matthew  Harris,  and  Patrick  Egan.  Were  those  four  members  of  the  supreme  council 
up  to  the  time  as  long  as  you  know  from  the  time  they  were  on  it  ? — Oh,  no. 

51.689.  When  did  they  cease  to  be? — Soon  after  the  Land  League  movement 

st^rtGd 

51.690.  When,  please?— In  1880.  # 

51.691.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  change  there  was  in  1880? — Those  members 

were  either  deposed  or  resigned.  # 

51.692.  I  want  to  know  which  resigned.  Did  Mr.  Biggar  resign  ?— Mr.  Biggar 

resigned  ;  Mr.  Egan.  . 

51.693.  What  time  in  1880.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time? — 1  do  not  exactly 

remember.  . 

51.694.  (Mr.  Barry.)  Do  you  know  whether  he  resigned  ? — Yes. 

51*695.  (Mr.  Matthew  Harris.)  Do  you  know  whether  he  resigned? — Yes,  they  all 
resigned  about  the  same  time,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect. 

51.696.  All  those  four  members  ? — All  those  four  members. 

51.697.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  date  do  you  give? — Some  time  in  1880, 1  do  not 
know  exactly. 

51.698.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Did  Egan  resign ? — Yes. 

51.699.  Tell  me  only  what  you  know  at  present  of  your  own  knowledge.  Did  you 
know  whether  Egan  joined  again  ?— No,  I  was  not  aware.  He  remained  a  member  of 

the  Brotherhood.  They  all  did.  .  , 

51.700.  I  am  going  to  put  that  in  a  moment  to  you.  Did  Mr.  Biggar,  Harris,  and 
Barry,  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Brotherhood  or  only  members  of  the  supreme 
council  ? — Only  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  supreme  council. 

51.701.  All  continued  to  be  members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

51.702.  Now  when  did  you  first  come  into  communication  with  Mr.  Houston? — It 
was  in  the  year  1885 — the  month  of  September  1885,  1  think. 

51.703.  Was  he  a  stranger  to  you  ? — He  was,  a  perfect  stranger. 

51.704.  Did  you  find  him  out  or  did  he  find  you  out  ? — He  found  me  out. 

51.705.  Do  you  know  through  whom? — I  do  not  know  exactly. 

5l',706.  Had  you  written  or  compiled  any  pamphlet  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

51.707.  About  what  date  did  you  first  compile  any  pamphlet  which  you  afterwards 
communicated  or  sold  to  Mr.  Houston  ?— About  six  months  previously  to  his  first  visit 

to  me. 

51.708.  What  was  the  name  of  your  first  pamphlet? — It  was  called  “ Parnellism 

Unmasked.” 

51.709.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  distinctly,  if  you  please,  is  had  you  written 
that  before  you  knew  Mr.  Houston  ? — Oh,  yes,  long  before. 

51.710.  Completely? — Completely. 

51.711.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  afraid  I  must  trouble  you  with  that  green 
book.  I  daresay  you  have  looked  through  what  is  called  Parnellism  by  an  Irish 
Loyalist.  You  said  yours  was  called  Parnellism  Unmasked.  I  daresay  you  have 
looked  through  this  (handed  to  witness)  ? — Y  es. 

51.712.  The  substance,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  verbatim  the  same,  is  it  your 
pamphlet  ? — Yes. 

51.713.  That  was  written,  whatever  your  sources  of  information  were,  that  was 
written  before  you  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Houston  ? — Yes,  I  believe  six 
months  before, 
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*4. 


K£  f"4s? 

some  private  sources  of  information.  pumpmet.  i  Pave 

Quite  so.'  Th6D  “  Written  aS  the  reSUlt  o£  ?our  0WD  lamination  o f  the  matter  ?- 

certainly.'  ^  With°Ut  a"7  communicati<>D  with  Mr.  Houston  at  all?- Yes,  oh 

51,717.  What  was  the  first  you  had  to  do  with  Mr  Houston  ?__rm  n  . 

smn  he  cailed  out  to  me  to  know  if  I  had  had  this  pamplTt  '  ^  °CCa* 

Wtafl  Mr°  ^  tha‘  1  bad 

enable  y^u^^ublish^t  ?— Yes^3111^^^6*  7°U  endeaTOUred  “>  get  pecuniary  assitsanoe  to 

to  youl-Cnlrasked  me.‘  T 7°U  “  with  Mr’  Hou8ton  when  h«  came 
was  to  purchase  this  pamphlet  fron/  me ° or  ^utihseTt ar,ran?ed  on  that  occasion  that  he 
enable  me  to  print  it,  and  circulated  fc°  g,TO  me  a  Su“  of  “oney  to 

4hU]  *‘.22*  P"»ted  and  circulated  anonymously  ?- Yes. 

ol,iZZ.  What  did  he  pay  you  for  it  ^ Ha  noiri  -mp  crw  t  ■  1  £  •  .  — . 

copies.  1  ^  J  '  tle  Paid  me  b0L  1  think  for  circulating  5,000 

Mi'  H0U3t0”’ °r  was  **">  -/other 
■  -Altogether  in  connexion  with  the’pamphlet  P  7  “  COnnex,oa  Wlth  the  pamphlete 
51,724.  About  what  date  do  vou  fix  That  T  tHlnD  ^  „  •  0  .  i 

Ho^Ste^Knime,  I 

to5me72°'  Wha‘  WaS  H  tien-bow  did  ^  eome  about-did  he  come  to  you  ?-He  came 

Xise»maf,er  this  pamph- 

I  do  not  recollect  the  namdaVaU  °tIle'  pamPlllets;  do  Jou  remember  their  names?— 
simpiy^meC  SbS^“m  "  did  pubIish  thea>  ?-He  published  them.  He 
vjl’730'  That  i3  t0  3a?’  he  bore  the  expenses  of  the  printing  and  publishing  ?_ 

f  prpb- 

^ptef^rber  t0  m“ke  3  Pr°P0Sal  t0  raa  -ttlregardj'belieUVoh1 

*}’ ’Ifo'  LT‘  *°  cal1  ^ur  a‘t?ntion  to  it  ? — It  is  to  be  found  at  page  3 

-  s’ KihXTSS5  i  **** 

with  that  he  asked  me  could  I  procure  materials  for  <  r>  fl  ,  ,  connexion 

De™j  °rsa"ised  * 

statement  been  made  by  yon  tnigffillliy 'UU  yW  own 

Sl’rlfi'  And  fLMr'.  H°US‘on’8  8«ggrstion  ? — Oh,  dear  no,  not  at  all. 
ment  to  be  true  ?— I°d*d."S  "U  °a"  g‘VU  lf  *V°U  are  asked>  did  you  believe  that  state- 

?!’Id7'  m,lf?  il  80  8ti11  t0  be  ‘rue  ?— Certainly. 

thf/ptfss J ‘te  lye7v„7to0get,matri.1dsh?  “ked  7°U,  «««*  with  reference  to 
comuL.ftt  would  be 
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only  materials  sufficient  to  make  a  pamphlet,  hut  also  documentary  evidence  to  sustain 
any  statement  that  would  be  contained  in  the  pamphlet. 

51.740,  What  for? — With  a  view  possibly  to  legal  proceedings 

51.741.  That  if  any  statements  were  made  in  the  pamphlet  to  see  if  you  could 
ascertain  whether  there  were  any  documents  that  could  support  their  truth  ?— Yes. 

51  749  What  did  you  say,  beyond  saying  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  ( — i  said  that 
would  be  still  more  difficult ;  in  the  first  instance  I  knew  very  well  it  was  a  rule  in  the 
Fenian  organisation  that  all  documents  should  be  destroyed  immediately,  that  it  was 
considered  an  offence  not  to  destroy  them. 

51.743.  Was  that  true?— Quite  true.  ,  ,,  ,  , 

51.744.  Therefore  you  thought  it  was  doubtful  if  you  could  get  the  documents 

because  of  this  rule? — Yes,  quite  so.  ,  • 

51.745.  Did  you  make  any  definite  arrangement  with  him  then  or  did  you  see  him 

again?— No;  I  fancy  I  saw  him  again.  .  . 

51  746.  Was  that  substantially  what  passed  at  the  first  interview  ? — Yes. 

51J47.  How  soon  afterwards  did  you  see  him  again? — Very  shortly,  a  day  or  two 

after. 

51,748.  Where  ?— Still  at  my  own  place. 

5 1’, 749.  In  Dublin?— Yes.  He  called  on  me.  . 

51  750.  What  did  he  say  to  you  on  the  second  occasion? — Well,  on  the  second 
occasion  he  told  me  he  had  been  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  that  he  thought  if 
I  agreed  to  make  the  experiment — that  is,  to  try  to  obtain  some  documents  or  some 
materials  for  the  pamphlet,  he  would  defray  the  expenses,  and  I  still  objected 
very  strongly.  I  told  him  that  I  would  incur  very  great  personal  danger 
because,  of  course,  going  among  men  and  being  defamed  by  people  behind  my  back, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  Government  agent,  and  therefore  it  was  I  considered  it  an 
extremely  risky  undertaking,  and  I  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  go  m  for  it.  However, 
he  told  me  if  I  was  willing  to  try  he  would  defray  my  expenses  and  pay  me  tor  my 

tim0  • 

51751.  Was  any  arrangement  made  as  to  defraying  your  expenses  or  paying  you 

for  your  time  should  be  on  what  scale? — I  was  to  get  all  my  travelling  and  hotel 

expenses,  and  a  guinea  a  day.  #  „  .  ,  . 

51.752.  During  any  time,  or  during  the  time  you  were  employed  ? — Only  during  the 

time  I  was  employed.  ,  .  „  T  n  n  , 

51.753.  Did  you  arrange  to  accept  the  terms  then  or  not  .  les,  I  finally  accepted 

^51/754.  Were  you  engaged  in  any  work  at  that  time? — I  was  doing  a  good  deal  of 
newspaper  work  at  that  time. 

51.755.  Do  you  mean  writing  articles  ?— ' Yes,  writing  articles.  ^ 

51.756.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  your  newspaper  work  .  Yes,  1  told  him 
I  should  have  to  give  that  up  if  I  undertook  their  other  work.  . 

51.757.  And  that  was  the  truth,  you  would  have  had  to  give  it  up  ?  les,  quite  true. 

51.758.  Yon  can  answer  any  questions  Sir  Charles  Russell  wishes  to  ask  you; 

anything  about  what  work  it  was? — I  daresay  I  can.  , 

51.759.  Did  you  arrange  on  the  second  occasion  to  undertake  the  work  or  not . 

Yes  I  think  it  was  on  the  second  occasion  it  was  finally  arranged. 

51 .760.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  did  ? — The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  cross  to 

L°51  761.  With  what  object?— With  the  object  of  seeing  some  parties  from  whom  1 
expected  to  obtain  information.  I  remained  here  about  a  week  at  some  of  my  own 
acquaintances,  but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  of  them ;  some  had  gone  to 

America,  some  were  dead,  and  some  were  in  prison.  .  ,  .  , 

51.762.  And  you  did  not  succeed  in  finding  what  you  required,  or  anything  t  a 

would  be  of  use  to  you  in  London  ?— No,  nothing  whatever. 

51.763.  Did  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Houston  ? — les,  on  my  return. 

51.764.  On  your  return  to  Dublin? — On  my  return  to  Dublin. 

51  765.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ?— I  told  him  of  my  ill  success,  and  that  1  was 
afraid  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  way  that  he  wanted.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
on  that  occasion  or  a  later  occasion  that  the  name  of  this  man  Davis  occurred  to  me 
who  had  been  writing  for  me. 
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tvt51^66'.-00  y°U  mean  the  occasi™  ei^er  when  you  returned  from  T 
Mr.  Houston,  or  at  an  interview  after  you  went  the  nnmo  of  n  ■  Lond?n  and  saw 

Yes,  quite  so,  an  interview  after  I  returned .  °f  DaV1S  °CCUrred  to  Fou  ?- 

51,767.  What  did  you  say  to  Houston  about  Davis  ? T  told  him  T  l  -n  ■ 

was  very  much  mixed  up  in  Fenian  letter,  i  .  7i  .  knew  Davis 

Egan  was  in  Paris,  while  Mr.  Egan  was  in  Paris'  tj  ab°Ut  the  tlme  that  Mr- 

isx&zss1?*- » ■ 

information.  J  1  ue  verJ  llk:ety  to  give  me  some 

51.770.  Did  you  know  where  Davis  was? Yes  T  fliri  i 

time.  I  knew  Davis  had  been  exnelled  from’  P  t  not  know  exactly  at  the 

by  the  French  Government  Pans  w.th  James  Stephen  an/ another 

51.771.  When  had  Davis  been  expelled  from  Paris  hv  ti,Q  t?  i  n 

should  think  about  six  months  before  the  time  I  speak  of.  “  Goverl'ment  ?~I 

Houston  when  you  rrientT/ied/)/’is/ nanie' ''  *’  'rii'!!  <Jate  °.f  ‘bat  conversation  with 
January  1886  probably.  name '—That  must  have  been  early  in  1886, 

information  was  anything  further*™/ I '’tokl'  hiln  Ml  iT™  "‘'r!''  give  yOU 
cannot  say  whether  he  decided  at  once  to  send  to  Pol?  f  1  *£ew.  about  Davis’  and  1 
it  at  a  Jater  interview,  but  it  711  shortly0 after.  ‘°  ^  ‘°  866  Da™’  0r  'Aether’ he  did 

ii’lli  E'^er  a*  ‘bat  interview  ?— Or  at  a  subsequent  one. 

Y5i  776g]Sard^I,,0tat01!^e‘“  an7< *°  Se”d y°U  *°  Paris  ?~ 

friend  _I  kn?wTn  Lon7»  an;TintrUt  obtained  Davis’s  address  from  a 

leftLond’on?— No,  beforeeidle?taLondon<IreSS  when  you  were  m  London,  or  after  you 

Lausanne  ?— The  same  ammgemem  a™  regards  payment  l°/'g  teith<f  t0  Pa™  or  to 
a  guinea  a  day  while  I  was  away  &  1  }  1  as  to  £et  mJ  expenses,  and 

or  on  y^ur^t^otfeS^iT  ‘thMwas  uLm  7  T,T  ^  «'•  HouaWs 

51 ,780.  What  was  arid Who te?  ““““f"1' 
exacted  it  as  a  condition  from  him,  that  he  was  not  to  mention  mS"  ‘T**  '~We11'  1 
under  any  possible  circumstances,  that  my  name  was  to  )"ai'y  name ‘°  any  person 
and  he  also  made  me  subscribe  to  a  similar  condition  !wP-  perfeotly  secret- 
shoMd  not  mention  his  name  to  anyone,  and  i  °Zf  was 

r8S 

ol  ,784.  I  want  to  get  this  distinctly  from  you.  Prior  to  vmm  •  ,  T 

had  you  seen  any  letter  yourself  or  read  *he  eontpn+n  f  ,^°  r  g°1T1g  to  Lausanne 

t06bie78sit  wuby  Pan,ell7r  Egan  or  anybody  ?-N0  '  8”y  e“er  whleh  wa9  s"l'P°sed 

IS  —• 

a‘mf  hotel  r-No.,Fe'VLbfnMg‘nVa“e  ^  h0teI  ‘‘°  "" 

put  upon  me  ;  my  friend  doX^whati  say’  "  WaS  Carulmness  ;  1  hoPe  it  will  not  be 
M  700  ^°’  1  do  not-  waB  quite  a  natural  mistake 

was  at,  the  Ho^el  Gibbon. 1  tbe  botel  you  were  at?— Oh,  the  hotel  I 

was  m^~I^»annot.'aS  “  lod?lngs-  ])o  y°u  remember  the  name  of  the  place  he 
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51.790.  How  did  you  find  him  out  ? — I  got  His  address  in  London  before  I  went 
there. 

51.791.  But  you  do  not  remember  the  name  ? — I  do  not,  but  I  can  get  the  address. 

51.792.  Either  get  it  by  to-morrow  morning  or  try  and  remember  it? — Yes. 

51.793.  Was  Eugene  Davis  there? — Yes. 

51.794.  Was  he  the  same  man? — I  had  never  seen  him  previously.  I  should  say  I 
was  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

51.795.  I  want  to  get  it  particularly  from  you.  Eugene  Davis  was  a  stranger  to 
you  ? — Yes. 

51.796.  You  had  known  him  only  by  the  name  of  Owen  Roe? — I  knew  him  by  his 
real  name. 

51.797.  You  had  never  seen  him  ? — INo. 

51.798.  You  had  only  known  him  as  having  to  do  with  the  paper  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Owen  Roe  ? — Yes. 

51.799.  But  you  knew  his  real  name  was  Eugene  Davis? — Yes. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  break  off  here,  and 
I  just  want  to  ask  Mr.  Soames  a  question. 

May  I  just  prove  the  date  when  Eugene  Davis  was  subpoenaed  ? 


Mr.  Soames  re-called,  further  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

51,800.  What  date  did  you  subpoena  Mr.  Eugene  Davis? — The  applicatione  for  the 
subpoena  was  made  by  affidavit  on  the  lOch  October  1888  ;  the  subpoena  was  issued  a 
few  days  afterwards  and  sent  to  my  agent  for  service,  and  I  believe  was  then  served. 

The  Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning. 
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51.801.  Mr.  Pigott,  when  we  adjourned  last  night,  you  had  answered  me  a  question 
respecting  your  going  to  Lausanne  ? — Yes. 

51.802.  Can  you  fix  in  any  way  the  exact  date  of  your  visit  to  Lausanne  ? — It  was  at 
the  end  of  January  1881. 

51.803.  January  what  year  ? — Of  January  1886 — the  end  of  January  1886. 

51.804.  How  many  days  were  you  there  ?  How  long  were  you  there? — Only  two 
days  on  the  first  occasion. 

51.805.  Did  you  go  more  than  once  to  Lausanne  ? — Yes,  twice. 

51.806.  About  when  was  your  second  visit  to  Lausanne? — It  was  early  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  month — February. 

51.807.  How  long  would  that  be,  about,  in  days  or  weeks,  after  your  first  visit? — 
It  would  be  about  two  weeks — not  quite  two  weeks,  eight  or  nine  days. 

51.808.  Now,  on  the  first  occasion  did  you  see  Eugene  Davis  ? — Yes. 

51.809.  Had  you  more  than  one  interview  with  him  ? — I  had  two  or  three  interviews. 

51.810.  Did  he  make  any  statement  to  you  on  that  occasion  ? — The  first  occasion  I 
saw  him  was  at  the  hotel.  I  had  written  to  him  to  his  address,  making  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  he  called  on  me,  and  I  believe  I  told  him  what  I  required ;  that  was,  that  he 
should  give  me  materials  for  a  pamphlet  concerning  the  doings  of  the  Land  League 
in  Paris,  and  I  also  told  him  that  I  should  require  that  the  facts  he  would  give  me 
should  be  substantiated  by  his  signature,  witnessed  by  another  party.  So  he*said  he 
would  consider  the  matter  and  he  went  away. 

51.811.  On  that  first  interview,  he  did  not  give  you  any  information  ? — No,  he  did 
not ;  well,  except,  generally  speaking,  the  general  statement  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  events  that  transpired  in  Paris  at  the  time. 

51.812.  Did  he  make  any  statement  to  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  first  visit  to 
Lausanne,  at  either  interview  beyond  what  you  have  said,  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  matters  that  transpired  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

51.813.  What  passed  at  any  of  the  other  interviews  between  Eugene  Davis  and 

you  on  the  first  occasion  of  your  visit  to  Lausanne,  which  is  important  beyond  what 
you  have  told  us? — I  saw  him  the  following  day  after  that  interview  took  place, 
according  to  appointment,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  carefully  considered  the 
matter,  but  he  found  he  could  not  do  what  I  required.  And  the  principal  reason  he 
gave  me  was  that  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  were  bound  to  Mr.  Parnell  not  to  interfere 
with  his  movement  for  a  stated  period,  which  had  not  then  expired,  and  would  not 
expire  for  several  months  afterwards.  I  saw  him,  then,  the  following  day  aerain  and 
he  still  declined.  °  J  6 

51.814.  He  said  the  time  had  not  expired  within  which  the  Fenian  Brotherhood 
were  pledged  to  assist  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes. 

51.815.  Then  you  say  you  saw  him  again  ? — Yes,  on  the  following  day. 

51.816.  What  happened  then,  if  anything,  further  ? — Nothing  more,'  except  that  1 
pressed  him  to  accede  to  my  proposal  and  he  still  declined. 

51.817.  Now  on  that  occasion  then,  I  tako  it,  speaking  with  reference  to  what  you 
have  already  said,  you  got  no  detailed  statement  from  him  ? — No. 

51.818.  Did  you  return  to  England  or  only  go  back  to  Paris  ? — I  returned  to  London 
to  see  Mr.  Houston. 

51.819.  And  you  saw  Mr.  Houston? — And  I  saw  Mr.  Houston. 
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51.820.  In  London  or  in  Ireland — in  Dublin  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  really  whether 
it  was  in  London  or  Dublin. 

51.821.  What  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Houston  after  your  first  visit  to 
Lausanne  ? — I  gave  him  an  account  of  what  happened,  and  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
it  was  probable  that  Davis  might  perhaps  consent  to  give  the  statement  at  some 
future  time.  We  did  not  come  to  any  decision  on  that  occasion,  but  at  a  subsequent 
interview  he  suggested  that  I  should  make  another  trial — that  I  should  pay  him 
another  visit. 

51.822.  At  Lausanne  ? — Lausanne. 

51.823.  Now,  Mr.  Houston,  having  suggested  that  you  should  pay  another  visit  to 
Lausanne  to  see  if  you  could  induce  Davis  to  make  a  statement,  you  went? — I 
went. 

51.824.  How  long  were  you  at  Lausanne  on  the  second  occasion? — I  think  I  was 
nearly  a  week  on  the  second  occasion. 

51.825.  Now  what  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Davis  at  the  first  interview  on  the 
second  occasion  ? — On  the  second  occasion,  I  may  say,  I  was  most  of  the  time  in  his 
company,  but  until  the  last  day — until  the  very  day  before  my  departure — he  adhered 
to  his  refusal  to  do  anything  in  the  way  I  wanted  him.  But  then  the  day  before  I 
left,  I  made  a  proposal  to  him  myself. 

51.826.  What  was  the  proposal  ? — The  proposal  was  that  he  should  bind  himself  to 
publish  this  pamphlet — to  write  this  pamphlet  for  me — at  such  time  as,  in  his  estima¬ 
tion,  the  publication  of  it  would  not  do  any  injury  to  the  National  cause,  or  interfere 
with  the  arrangement  between  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  and  Mr.  Parnell. 

51.827.  What  did  he  say  when  you  made  this  proposal — that  he  should  write  the 
pamphlet,  and  the  date  of  publication  should  depend  on  him  ? — He  at  once  agreed. 

51.828.  Did  anything  further  pass  ? — Yes.  I  should  have  said  I  proposed  to  pay 
him  100/.  for  this  pamphlet  at  such  time  as  he  should  decide  to  write  it,  and  I  asked 
from  him  to  give  me  the  headings — the  details  of  the  principal  facts  to  be  embodied 
in  this  pamphlet — and  he  did  so. 

51.829.  How  did  he  give  them  you;  in  writing  or  verbally  ? — Verbally.  It  was  at 
the  hotel  after  dinner. 

51.830.  Did  you  write  them  down  ? — In  the  first  instance  I  took  rough  notes  of 
what  he  stated  on  the  back  of  a  letter — of  the  principal  facts,  and  then  immediately 
when  he  had  gone  away  I  wrote  out  a  full  account  of  the  conversation. 

51.831.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  you  wrote  the  notes  on  the  back  of  the  letter 
in  his  presence  as  he  was  telling  you  the  facts  ?— Quite  so. 

51.832.  Immediately  afterwards  you  wrote  out  what  you  believed  to  be  a  detailed 
account  of  the  interview? — Yes. 

51.833.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  what  you  wrote  out  at  the  interview  was — the 
whole  of  it — in  your  handwriting  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  it  was  in  my  handwriting. 

51.834.  What  did  you  do  with  what  you  wrote  out  ? — I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Houston  on 
my  return.  Of  course  I  told  him  of  the  arrangement  I  made. 

51.835.  I  will  get  it  all  from  you  in  a  moment.  The  statement  I  want  to  get  from 
you  is  that  you  wrote  down  the  result  of  what  had  been  said  by  Eugene  Davis  to  you 
before  you  left  Lausanne  ? — Before  I  left,  immediately  after  he  left. 

51.836.  At  Lausanne? — At  Lausanne.  It  was  written  on  the  note  paper  of  the  hotel 
with  the  hotel  heading. 

51.837.  At  the  hotel  on  the  hotel  note  paper  ? — Quite  so. 

51.838.  Do  you  remember  now  any  details  or  any  particular  matters  Eugene  Davis 
mentioned  to  you  ? — I  read  the  statement  in  the  papers  this  morning,  and,  of  course,  so 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  is  quite  correct. 

51.839.  Of  course,  I  did  not  know  you  had  read  the  statement  in  the  papers  this 
morning  ;  but  having  read  the  statement  in  the  papers  this  morning,  is  that  what  you 
wrote  out  at  Lausanne? — Certainly,  word  for  word  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

51.840.  And  were  the  materials  that  were  contained  in  that  paper  obtained  from 
Eugene  Davis — the  materials  or  the  facts  stated  in  the  paper  obtained  from  Eugene 
Davis  ? — Yes. 

51.841.  Now  I  notice,  Mr.  Pigott,  that  in  this  statement  of  which  at  present  we 
have  only  got  a  copy,  there  is  a  letter  referred  to  (I  do  not  know  whether  you 
rt  member  the  passage);  Eugene  Davis  told  you  he  had  seen  a  letter,  “  I  saw  this 
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letter,  and  I  believe  it  is  still  in  existence.”  Perhaps  you  will  remember  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “  he  was  free  to  admit  that  Burke  got  no  more  than  his  deserts.”  Do  you 
remember  that  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

51.842.  Prior  to  your  interview  with  Eugene  Davis  had  you  ever  heard  of  that 
letter  ? — No. 

51.843.  And  the  statement  that  you  made  with  respect  to  the  letter  was  the  result 
of  a  communication  made  to  you  by  Eugene  Davis  on  that  day  ? — Quite  so. 

51.844.  May  I  take  it  that  as  far  as  you  recollect  all  that  passed  between  you  and 
Eugene  Davis  was  embodied  by  you  in  your  writing  out  as  far  as  you  could  recollect 
it  ? — Yes. 

51.845.  Now  did  you  make  any  arrangement  with  Davis  beyond  what  you  have 
stated  on  that  occasion  ? — No,  nothing  more.  I  parted  with  him  on  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  write  this  pamphlet  at  a  future  time  for  the  sum  I  offered,  100Z. 

51.846.  Did  you  ever  see  Davis  again  ?— No.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  him  after  that. 

51.847.  I  will  just  ask  you  now,  have  you  seen  Davis  in  London  ? — Since  that  time  ? 

51.848.  Yes?— No. 

51.849.  Lou  do  not  know  whether  Davis  has  been  in  London  or  where  he  has  been 
lately  ?- — I  do  not ;  I  do  not  know. 

51.850.  When  you  received  this  document  I  understand  you  to  say  you  brought  it 
back  with  you  ? — I  brought  it  back  with  me. 

51.851.  Did  you  come  straight  home  or  did  you  stop  anywhere  on  your  way? — I 
came  back,  I  think,  direct  to  Dublin. 

51.852.  And  did  you  see  Mr.  Houston? — I  saw  Mr.  Houston. 

51.853.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Houston  with  reference  to  your  second  visit,  or 
what  had  passed  on  your  second  visit  to  Lausanne  ? — I  told  him  that  I  had  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  told  him  the  particulars,  and  handed  him  the  statement  with 
the  proviso,  of  course,  that  that  undertaking  Davis  gave  me  was  not  to  be  carried  out 
till  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 

51.854.  Was  that  original  statement  ever  returned  to  you  ? — Oh,  never  ;  I  never  saw 
it  since. 

51.855.  And  from  the  date  in  the  early  part  of  1886 — February  ? — February  1886. 

51.856.  February  1886  when  you  returned  to  Lausanne  on  the  second  occasion — the 
statement  was  never  again  in  your  possession? — Never. 

51.857.  Now  what  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Houston  when  you  handed  him  the 
statement — did  he  read  it  ? — He  read  it  over. 

51.858.  At  that  interview  did  Mr.  Houston  make  any  arrangement  with  you — any¬ 
thing  further,  or  was  it  at  a  subsequent  interview  ? — Nothing  more,  I  think,  passed 
on  that  occasion. 

51.859.  Now  how  soon  after  you  had  handed  Houston  that  statement  did  you  see 
him  again  ? — I  do  not  think  I  saw  him  again  until  the  early  part  of  April — the  month 

of  April. 

51.860.  April  1886  ?— Yes. 

51.861.  Had  you  done  anything  in  between  with  reference  to  your  quest  or  with 
reference  to  what  Mr.  Houston  had  asked  you  to  find  out? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

I  think  I  remained  in  Dublin  all  that  time. 

51.862.  Now,  what  was  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Houston 
in  the  early  part  of  April  1886? — I  suggested,  I  think,  that  I  should  make  another 
visit  to  Paris,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe  some  Irish  Americans  had  arrived  there  who 
probably  might  be  willing  to  give  me  some  information. 

51.863.  How  did  you  come  to  learn  that  some  Irish  Americans  had  arrived  in  Paris? 
— 1  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  there. 

51.864.  Do  you  moan  a  friend  in  Paris  ? — A  friend  in  Paris. 

51.865.  Did  you  know  who  the  Irish  Americans  were,  or  did  you  only  know  they 
were  or  were  supposed  to  be  Irish  Americans? — I  did  not  know  who  they  wore  at  all. 

51.866.  What  did  Mr.  Houston  say  when  you  proposed  you  should  go  to  Paris? _ 

He  consented  to  my  going. 

51.867.  And  was  any  fresh  bargain  made  with  you,  or  was  it  on  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  you  had  previously  made  ? — On  the  same  arrangement. 

51.868.  You  went  to  Paris  ? — I  went  to  Paris. 

51.869.  Did  you  discover  anything  in  Paris  on  that  occasion  ? — I  had  been  there  a 
week  or  so  before  I  learnt  anything. 
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51.870.  About  when  was  it  that  you  went  to  Paris? — lam  almost  sure  it  was  the 
beginning  of  April. 

51.871.  I  understood  you  to  say  so  ;  shortly  after  your  interview  with  Mr.  Houston 
in  the  beginning  of  April  1886  ? — Yes. 

51.872.  What  did  you  discover  after  you  had  been  there  about  a  week? — I  was 
accosted  in  the  street  one  day  by  a  man  who  called  me  by  my  name  and  said  that  he 
had  been  in  my  employment  as  a  compositor  in  Dublin.  He  gave  me  his  name  as 
Murphy  on  that  occasion — Maurice  Murphy.  I  did  not  recollect  his  face,  because  I 
was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  all  the  compositors.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
engaging  them.  That  was  in  the  hands  of  the  foreman  printer.  So  I  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  statement. 

51.873.  As  a  matter  of  fact  had  you  had  a  man — do  you  know  now  whether  you  had 
a  man  named  Maurice  Murphy  in  your  employ  ? — Oh,  I  have  no  idea. 

51.874.  What  did  the  man  who  accosted  you  say  to  you  ? — Well,  we  had  a  long  talk 
about  things  in  general.  On  that  occasion  nothing  passed.  I  met  him  two  or  three 
times  afterwards  without  anything  transpiring.  At  last,  after  I  had  met  him  on  three 
or  four  occasions,  he  told  me  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  Society  in 
New  York,  and  that  he  was  there  on  Clan-na-Gael  business.  Of  course  this  was 
communicated  to  me  in  confidence.  So  when  he  said  that,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
him  did  he  know  anything  about  the  documents — the  letters  mentioned  by  Davis  to 
me — and  he  said  he  did  not,  but  that  he  would  make  inquiries.  I  saw  him  on  three 
or  four  occasions  after  that, — three  or  four  days  after — and  still  he  had  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  anything  about  it.  At  last — I  suppose  after  about  a  week — he  came  to 
me  and  said  he  had  found  the  documents. 

51.875.  [Sir  C .  Russell )  What? — He  told  me  had  found  the  documents;  he  had 
discovered  them  ;  he  had  discovered  the  bag  containing  the  documents. 

51.876.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Had  he  mentioned  a  bag,  or  how  had  this  question 
of  a  bag  occurred  ? — He  told  me  they  were  in  a  bag  ;  that  he  had  found  them  in  a  bag 
at  a  place ;  he  did  not  tell  me  where  he  found  them  ;  he  did  not  tell  me  where  exactly 
he  found  them. 

51.877.  On  that  occasion  did  you  see  any  documents  or  not? — No,  I  did  not  see 
them  on  that  occasion.  He  described  them  to  me  simply. 

51.878.  Just  try  and  recollect  what  he  described  to  you  ? — He  said  that  the  bag 
contained  a  number  of  newspapers,  six  or  seven  letters  of  Mr.  Egan’s,  five  or  six  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s,  and  some  old  accounts. 

51.879.  Now,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  anything  more  did  he  say  to  you  on 
that  occasion  ? — I  told  him  that  I  was  authorised  to  buy  them,  and  I  asked  him  to 
name  a  price.  He  first  said  1,000/.,  but  I  told  him  that  was  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  I 
was  sure  that  would  not  be  given  for  them  or  anything  like  it.  So  eventually,  after 
some  discussion,  he  came  down  to  500/. 

51.880.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  at  this  time  besides  Murphy  ? — Oh,  I  met  a  number 

of  Irish  Americans  about  Paris  ;  I  did  not  know  any  of  them  though.  I  should  say 
that  I  found  that  there  was  an  impression  amongst  those  men  in  Paris - 

(Sir.  C.  Russell.)  We  cannot  have  his  notion  of  an  impression,  please. 

51.881.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Well,  I  want  any  communication  made  to  you? — 
Well,  I  may  say  that  I  was  charged  with  being  in  the  employment  of  the  Government, 
and  hunting  up  evidence  for  a  criminal  prosecution  against  Mr.  Parnell,  and  for  that 
reason  any  men  I  came  in  contact  with  naturally  regarded  me  with  suspicion,  and  in 
point  of  fact,  I  had  reason  to  believe  they  all  gave  me  an  assumed  name. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Well,  we  cannot  really  have  his  reason  to  believe.  We  can  have 
any  fact  he  chooses  to  state. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  Pigott  is  giving  his  evidence.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
any  fact  he  chooses  to  state. 

51.882.  Now,  tell  me,  these-  men,  I  understand  you,  did  not  know  what  their  real 
names  were  ? — No. 

51.883.  Now,  did  you  get  any  documents  on  the  occasion  of  your  being  in  Paris  on 
this  occasion  or  not  ? — On  the  next  day  he  brought  this  bag  to  show  me. 

51.884.  (The  President.)  I  suppose  you  mean  Murphy? — Yes,  my  Lord,  Murphy. 
He  brought  the  bag  to  show  me,  and  I  glanced  at  the  contents  of  it,  read  the  letters, 
and  made  memorandums  about  them.  I  did  not  make  actual  copies. 
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(The  Attorney-General.)  Now,  I  must  ask  for  the  O’Shea  letters,  if  you  please,  and 
the  Delaney  letters. 

[They  were  handed  to  the  witness. ] 

51.885.  Now,  do  you  remember,  Mr.  Pigott,  how  many  letters  you  saw  on  the  first 
occasion  that  you  were  shown  any  ? — I  think  there  were  six  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
five  of  Mr.  Egan’s. 

51.886.  Now  just  pick  out  any  letters  which  you  think  (take  either  Mr.  Parnell's 
first,  or  Egan’s,  I  do  not  care  which)  are  the  same  as  you  think  you  saw? — Those  are 
the  six  letters  from  Mr.  Egan,  with  the  exception  of  that  one. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  He  picks  out,  my  Lord,  six  of  Mr.  Egan’s  except  the  Carey 
letter,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  James  Carey  letter.  Your  Lordship  remembers  they  are 
put  into  the  same.  The  six  he  picks  out  of  Egan’s  are  the  24th  of  February  1881, 
the  8th  of  March  1882,  “  Tuesday,”  the  10th  of  June  1881,  the  18th  of  June  1881, 
and  the  11th  of  March  1882. 

{The  Witness.)  Those  are  the  five  of  Mr.  Parnell’s. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Those,  my  Lord,  are  the  15/5/82,  which  has  been  called  the 
foe-simile  letter. 

{The  President.)  Have  you  got  one  of  those  sheets  in  which  these  letters  have  all 
been  reproduced  by  the  “  Times  ”  ?  I  saw  Sir  Charles  was  using  a  copy. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  I  thought  it  was  very  convenient. 

{The  President.)  I  thought  it  was  a  convenient  mode.  If  you  happen  to  have  one  I 
shall  be  much  obliged. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  get  one  for  your  Lordship.  The  five  letters,  my 
Lord,  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  which  he  picks  out  are  the  facsimile  letter,  the  9/1/82  and  the 
three  Tuesdays. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  here  is  my  friend  Mr.  Asquith’s  copy. 

{The  President.)  I  am  much  obliged. 

51,886a.  {The  Attorney -General.)  You  had  just  better  give  me  the  envelope  with  the 
scraps  and  the  accounts,  please,  put  in  by  Mr.  Houston.  Now  just  look  at  these.  Did 
you  sufficiently  examine  the  documents — the  scraps  and  the  accounts — to  say  whether 
those  are  the  same  or  not  [passing  them  to  the  witness]  l — Yes,  I  think  those  are  all. 

51.887.  Now  look  at  the  accounts — the  accounts  are  in  the  envelope,  I  think  ? — Yes, 
I  distinctly  recollect  these,  and  besides  I  identify  it  at  once  as  the  leaves  taken  out  of 
an  account  book  that  was  once  in  my  possession. 

51.888.  What  account  book? — An  account  in  which  the  expenditure  of  some  Fenian 
money  was  kept. 

51.889.  How  had  that  been  in  your  possession  ? — My  cashier,  Murphy,  was  also 
cashier  for  the  Dublin  directory  of  the  I.  R.  B.,  and  a  portion  of  the  money  went  into 
my  bank  account,  and  of  course  he  was  obliged  to  account  to  me.  I  was  held 
responsible  for  it. 

51.890.  I  think  you  said  your  cashier,  Murphy  ? — Yes. 

51.891.  What  was  his  name? — David. 

51.892.  Up  to  when  was  David  Murphy  in  your  employ  ? — Almost  up  to  the  time 
that  he  was  shot. 

51.893.  When  was  that? — I  think  it  was  in - 

.  51,894.  I  asked  you  about  it  yesterday? — Yes  ;  I  think  I  can  tell  you — no,  I  have 
not  got  it  here. 

51.895.  About  ? — I  should  think  it  was  in  1872  or  1873.. 

51.896.  1872  or  1873,  do  you  mean? — Yes.  I  think  I  gave  you  the  date 
yesterday. 

51.897.  Yes,  I  think  you  did.  Now,  Mr.  Pigott,  the  leaves  you  recognise  as  being 
leaves  of  a  book  that  had  been  in  Murphy’s  possession? — Yes. 

{Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Would  you  let  me  see  the  leaves  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  handed  them  back. 

{The  Witness.)  They  are  here. 

[The  same  was  handed  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.] 

51.898.  You  stated  that  the  bag  had,  in  some  old  newspapers,  the  11  letters  that  you 
picked  out,  the  scraps  of  paper,  and  the  leaves  of  the  account  book  ? — Yes^ 
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51.899.  Were  the  original  letters  at  that  time  in  the  bag  ? _ Yes. 

51.900.  Did  you  yourself  look  at  the  letters  ? — I  did.  & 

51.901.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting  ?— No,  I  was  not  well  acquainted 

with  it,  except  his  signature.  ^ 

51.902.  Did  you  know  his  signature  well  enough  to  form  any  judgment  ? _ Yes 

51.903.  Did  you  believe  them  to  be  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting  ? _ I  did. 

51.904.  I  particularly  wish  to  ask  you — did  you  know  or  recognise  the  handwriting- 

of  the  body  of  the  letters? — No,  I  had  no  idea  of  that  writing.  8 

51.905.  Had  you  at  any  time  yourself  any  personal  knowledge  as  to  whose  hand¬ 
writing  the  bodies  were  or  were  supposed  to  be  ? — No,  never. 

51.906.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Campbell  ? — No,  I  never  saw  him. 

51.907.  Or  did  you  know  Mr.  Campbell’s  handwriting  ?_ No,  I  have  never  seen  it. 

51.908.  I  will  come  back  to  the  other  later  on,  when  I  have  to  ask  you  something 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Houston  ;  but  did  you  make  any  bargain  with  this  man  on  this 
occasion  when  you  discussed  the  price  of  1,000Z.  or  500/.,  or  not  ?— Further  than 
agreeing  to  the  price,  nothing  was  done  on  that  occasion. 

51.909.  Did  he  say  anything  further  to  you  on  that  occasion  with  reference  to  the 
handing  over  the  letters  or  not  ?—  Not  on  that  occasion. 

51.910.  What  did  you  then  do  ? — I  am  not  sure  exactly  whether  I  returned  to  London 

to  see  Mr.  Houston  or  wrote  to  him  ;  I  fancy  I  came  back  to  London  to  see  him _ I  am 

most  sure  I  did. 

51.911.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? — I  told  him  about  the  contents  of  the  bag,  described 
them  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  pencil  memorandum  which  I  made  of  the— not  exactly 
copies,  but  the  substance  of  the  letters. 

51.912.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  mentioned  any  names  to  him  ? — I  mentioned 
no  names. 

51.913.  Then  did  Mr.  Houston  say  anything,  or  did  you  get  any  instructions  from 
Mr.  Houston  ? — He  took  time  to  consider — a  couple  of  days,  or  so — and  then  he  said 
that  he  was  prepared  to  pay  the  amount  for  them,  and  I  returned  at  once. 

51.914.  Returned  to  France  ? — Yes. 

51.915.  About  when  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  back  to  France  ;  that  was  the 
first  visit  after  you  had  seen  the  letters  first  ? — That  must  have  been  about  the  20th 
April,  I  should  think. 

51.916.  Will  you  tell  us,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  but  all  the  important  matter,  what 
passed  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Paris  on  the  20th  April  1886  ? — I  found  Murphy, 
told  him  that  I  was  prepared  to  accept  his  offer  for  the  contents  of  the  bag.  However, 
he  told  me  that  in  my  absence  the  agent  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  from  New  York,  had 
claimed  those  letters  as  his  property ;  at  least,  the  property  of  the  organisation,  I 
should  say  ,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  them,  it  would  be  necessary  that  someone 
should  go  to  New  York. 

51.917.  Did  he  say  anything  more? — That  authority  should  be  obtained  from  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  Clan-na-Grael  for  the  delivery  of  those  letters  before  they  could  be 
sold  ;  and  he  suggested  that  I  should  go  myself ;  but  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  that. 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  I  would  run  very  great  danger  ;  and  there  were  other  reasons 
why  I  should  not  go.  Members  of  my  family  were  seriously  ill  at  the  time,  so  I 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  go  himself,  but  he  declined.  After  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  he  told  me  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  the  letters  unless  I 
went  direct  myself  to  New  York. 

51.918.  How  long  were  you  in  Paris  on  that  occasion — that  would  be  shortlv  after 
the  20th  April  ? — About  a  week. 

51.919.  Had  you  more  than  one  interview  with  Murphy  with  reference  to  this 
proposal  to  get  the  letters? — I  think  we  only  spoke  of  it  on  one  occasion,  but  I  was 
constantly  in  his  company  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

51.920.  Did  you  see  any  other  of  the  Irish  Americans  that  you  have  referred  to 
before,  on  this  occasion  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  daresay  I  might  have  met  one  or  two  of  them, 
but  I  had  no  communication  on  this  business  with  anybody  except  Murphy. 

51.921.  Did  you  come  back  to  London  or  Dublin  ? — I  came  back  to  London,  yes. 

51.922.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  saw  Mr,  Houston. 

51.923.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? — I  told  him  that  I  would  be  obliged  to  go  over  to 
Amenca.  He  was  not  very  well  disposed,  nor  was  I,  but  he  said  he  would  consider 
the  matter  and  see  some  people.  He  objected  very  naturally  to  the  expense,  as  there 
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was  no  certainty  that  the  things  would  be  got,  but  he  said  he  would  see  about  it,  and 
when  I  saw  him  again  after  about  a  week  or  so,  he  told  me  he  was  prepared  to  send  me 
to  America,  and  that  I  had  better  go  off  at  once. 

51.924.  About  when  was  it  Mr.  Houston  told  you  he  was  prepared  to  send  vou  to 

America,  and  that  you  had  better  go  off  at  once  ?— It  must  be  the  very  last  day  of 
April,  or  perhaps  the  29th  of  April.  J 

51.925.  Did  you  go?— I  went,  I  think,  on  about  the  1st  or  2nd  May. 

51.926.  1886  ? — Yes,  or  perhaps  the  30th  April — it  was  on  a  Sunday. 

51.927.  Where  did  you  sail  from? — Queenstown. 

51.928.  What  was  the  name  of  the  ship,  do  you  remember? — The  “  Aurania,”  of  the 
Cunard  line. 

51.929.  Where  did  you  go  to  ? — New  York. 

51.930.  How  long  were  you  in  New  York  ? — Eight  days. 

51.931.  What  was  the  name  of  the  vessel  you  returned  by  ? — Returned  by  the 
“  Servia,”  from  Boston — no,  it  was  not  the  “  Servia,”  it  was  another  of  the  line. 

5 1, 932. ,  Try  and  remember  the  vessel  you  came  back  by  ?— I  fancy  it  was  the 
“  Servia  ” — there  are  only  two  or  three  Cunarclers  sail  from  Boston. 

51.933.  It  sailed  from  Boston  ? — Yes. 

51.934.  It  was  a  Cunarder,  was  it  ? — Yes. 

51.935.  That  would  be  altogether,  the  journey  there,  eight  days  I  think  you  said 
and  the  journey  back  ? — And  the  journey  back. 

51.936.  Do  jou  remember  about  what  time  you  arrived  in  England  or  in  Ireland  on 
the  return  home  ? — The  28th  or  29th  May. 

51.937.  During  the  eight  days  that  you  were  in  New  York  who  did  you  see _ I 

mean  with  reference  to  this  matter,  of  course  ? — I  saw  only  one  man  with  reference 
to  it. 

51.938.  Who  was  it  ? — That  was  John  J.  Breslin. 

51.939.  Did  you  know  him  before? — No. 

him1’940’  H°W  did  J0U  g6t  hiS  name  ?_ 1  had  a  letter  fr°m  Muid%  addressed  to 

51.941.  Where  did  you  see  Breslin  ? — I  saw  him  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  where  I 

was  staying.  ’ 

51.942.  Did  you  know  what  was  in  the  letter  that  you  took  over  to  Breslim  ?— No  I 
had  no  idea  what  was  in  it — it  was  a  sealed  letter. 

51.943.  A  sealed  letter  given  you  by  Murphy? — Bv  Murphy. 

51.944.  And  addressed  to  whom  ? — Addressed  to  Breslin. 

51.945.  Did  you  make  any  arrangement  with  Breslin  at  first,  or  did  you  have  more 

than  one  interview  with  him  ?— Only  one  interview  ;  the  whole  affair  was  over  in  five 
minutes.  .  He  called  at  the  hotel  about  half  an  hour  after  I  arrived,  and  he  told  me  he 
had  been  cabled  from  Pans  to  come  to  me  at  once.  I  presented  him  with  my  letter  • 
he  read  it,  and  after  some  few  indifferent  remarks,  he  handed  me  another  letter  sealed 
that  I  was  to  deliver  to  Murphy  in  Paris,  so  that  really  was  all  that  passed  on  that 
occasion.  1 


51.946.  Did  Breslin  keep  the  letter  that  you  had  taken  over  from  Murphy? _ Yes. 

51.947.  You  say  he  arrived  soon  after  your  arrival,  and  said  he  had  heard  from 
Murphy  in  Pans  by  cable?— Yes. 

51.948.  Had  you  sent  any  message  to  Breslin  yourself? — Oh,  no. 

Somehow  or  other  he  must  have  heard  of  your  ’arrival,  independent  of 
yourself  ? — Yes,  Murphy  cabled  him,  I  am  certain. 

51., 950.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  see  Breslin  on  more  than  that  one 
occasion  ? —  I  hat  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  saw  him. 

51,951.  Did  you  do  anything  else  in  America  with  reference  to  this  matter  exrent 
SeerT?>r^rewn  at  thlS  ^terview  in  the  hotel  ?— No,  that  was  my  entire  business  there 
in  Broadway  ^  WaS  ^  °f  ^  h°tcl  again’  if  ^ou  Please  The  Metropolitan, 

51,953.  How  long  did  you  stay  ?— I  think  I  was  there  about  eight  days  I  sinmlv 
waited  for  the  first  return  steamer,  that  is  why  I  returned  from  Boston,  because  the 
Boston  vessel  went  earlier  than  from  New  York,  that  is  the  Boston  Cunarder.  ‘ 

51,9<j4.  You  came  back  with  this  sealed  letter  from  Breslin'? — Yes. 

51,955.  Did  you  bring  it  back  with  you? — I  brought  it  back  with  me. 
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51.956.  Where  did  you  come  on  your  return  ? — I  came  straight  home  to  Kingstown 

51.957.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  fancy  Mr.  Houston  was  in  London  at  this 
time,  I  did  not  see  him  for  some  days  after. 

51.958.  But  did  you  see  him  ? — I  did. 

51.959.  What  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Houston  when  you  saw  him  ? _ I  told 

him  directly  what  passed,  that  I  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter,  which,  I  understood,  was 
an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  documents  when  I  paid  the  price. 

51.960.  Who  was  the  letter  addressed  to  ?— Addressed  to  Maurice  Murphy. 

51.961.  Did  you  say  anything  more  to  Mr.  Houston  besides  that,  that  you  were  the 

bearer  of  the  letter,  do  you  remember  ?— Nothing  very  special;  he  wanted  me  I  think 
to  go  to  Paris  immediately,  but  I  was  unable  to  go  because  my  wife  was  dangerously 
ill,  she  was  dying,  in  fact,  and  I  was  not  able  to  leave.  6  J 

51.962.  T  ou  were  unable  to  go  because  of  the  serious  illness  of  your  wife  ? _ Yes 

51.963.  You  have  told  me  you  arrived  about  the  29th  May  ? _ Yes. 

51.964.  When  were  you  able  to  go  over  to  Paris  ? — Not  until  July. 

51.965.  Did  your  wife  recover  ? — She  died,  sir. 

51.966.  What  date  did  your  wife  die? — She  died  in  August. 

51.967.  She  was  still  dangerously  ill,  then,  when  you  went  to  Paris  ? — Quite  so 

51.968.  About  what  date  in  July  did  you  go  ? — I  should  think  I  was  there  on  the 
10th,  if  I  do  not  mistake. 

51.969.  Of  July  ? — The  10th  July. 

51.970.  Do  you  remember  where  you  stayed  in  Paris  ?— I  stayed  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Petersburg. 

51.971.  Y  ho  did  you  see  on  this  occasion  of  your  going  to  Paris,  in  July  1886  ? _ 

Of  course,  my  business  there  was  to  deliver  the  letter  to  Murphy,’  but  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  finding  him ;  I  was  there  several  days  before  I  could  find  him,  I  did  not 
know  his  address,  he  never  gave  me  his  address. 

51.972.  Murphy  never  gave  you  his  address  ? — No. 

51.973.  How  did  you  find  him  ?— He  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  me  at  the  hotel 
always,  but  I  had  spoken  to  some  men  about  the  town  that  I  had  known,  and  I  sent 
some  of  them  in  search  of  him  about  the  place,  but  it  was  several  days  before  he  did 
turn  up,  and  he  came  to  the  hotel  to  me. 

51.974.  When  he  came  to  the  hotel,  what  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  delivered  the 
letter ;  he  said  to  me  “  all  right,”  but  that  he  could  not  deliver  the  documents  until 
he  had  seen  some  other  people  about  it.  So  he  made  an  appointment  with  me  for  a 
day  or  two  after  that,  and  he  came  early  in  the  day,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  call 
for  me  that  evening  at  9  o’clock,  and  he  would  take  me  to  a  place  to  see  some  parties 
who  would  impose  conditions  upon  me  before  he  could  deliver  those  documents  He 
called  accordingly  at  9  o’clock  at  night,  and  he  took  me  to  a  cafe  in  the'  Rue  St 
Honore,  took  me  into  a  private  room  where  there  were  five  men  sitting  round  a  table' 
and  he  told  me  that  .they  were  principally  Irish  Americans,  representatives  of  the 
Clan-na-Dael  Society. 

51.975.  Did  you  know  them  or  not  ? — I  did  not  know  one  of  them.  He  introduced 

me  and  told  them  my  business,  that  I  was  a  buyer  of  the  documents,  and  that  I  had 
come  there  to  hear  the  conditions ;  so  they  simply  made  me  take  an  oath  I  was 
sworn  on  a  Roman  Catholic  Prayer  Book.  The  oath  was,  that  under  no  circumstances 
was  I  to  reveal  the  source  from  which  I  obtained  the  documents,  that  I  was  to  mention 
no  names,  and  m  the  event  of  any  legal  proceedings  arising  out  of  their  publication  I 
was  not  to  appear  as  a  witness.  r 

51.976.  Did  these  men  say  anything  more  to  you  besides  that  ?— No,  nothing 

more.  ° 

51.977.  Having  taken  that  oath  did  you  get  any  documents  that  night? — Not  that 
night. 

ol,J78.  What  happened  next?  Well,  my  next  step  was  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Houston. 

51,979.  How '?— By  letter.  I  wrote  to  him  that  I  had  got  the  things,  at  least  that 
they  were  available,  and  that  he  had  better  come  over  himself.  I  should  say  that 
before  I  went  he  told  me  that  he  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  take  the  letters  on  my 
own  description  of  them  without  coming  over  personally.  However,  I  could  not 
consent  to  that.  I  told  him  he  had  better  come  across  himself.  I  told  him  the  hotel 
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to  go  to,  and  I  would  call  upon  him  the  following  morning  after  his  arrival.  Then 
when  I  had  done  that  I  saw  Murphy  again,  and  made  an  appointment  with  him  the 
same  morning.  Accordingly  I  was  at  the  hotel  in  the  morning,  and  Murphy  was 


51.980.  Do  you  kuow  the  hotel  ?— Hotel  Des  Deux  Mondes,  in  the  Avenue  de  l’Onera 

Murphy  remained  in  the  reading-room.  1 

5R981.  Wait  one  moment;  I  want  to  come  to  that  directly.  Did  you  see 
Mr.  Houston  m  the  morning  at  the  Hotel  Des  Deux  Mondes  ?— Yes 

f }  noo  ^  aS  anybody  with  him  ?— No  ;  at  least  I  did  not  see  anybody  with  him. 

51,983.  i  ou  saw  nobody  with  him  ? — I  saw  nobody  with  him. 

51.981.  Did  you  see  anybody  in  Paris  with  him  on  that  occasion  or  not? _ I  did  not 

see  anybody. 

51,985.  You  were  just  going  to  say  when  I  stopped  you  that  Murphy  remained  in 
the  reading-room,  meaning  the  reading-room  of  the  hotel  ?— In  the  hotel. 

51,986  And  what  did  you  do  ? — I  was  taken  up  to  Mr.  Houston’s  bedroom.  I  had 
had  the  documents,  that  is  to  say,  the  letters  and  the  scraps  and  the  accounts  enclosed 
m  a  large  envelope,  and  I  handed  them  to  him. 

51,987.  Were  those  the  same  11  letters  ? — Yes. 

51,98b.  And  the  scraps  and  accounts  which  you  have  identified  to-dav ? _ The 

same  J  ' 


51.989.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  told  him  to  examine  them  very 
carefully  to  see  they  were  all  right.  I  told  him  also  he  was  under  no  obligation  to 
buy  them  if  he  did  not  approve  of  them.  He  left  the  room  for  a  few  moments— sav 
5  or  10  minutes,  taking  the  things  with  him  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  me,  he  told  me 
they  were  all  right,  and  he  at  once  handed  me  a  cheque  for  500/.— a  cheque  or  a  circular 
letter,  I  should  think,  it  would  be  called. 

61.990.  Do  you  remember  who  the  circular  letter  was  on  ? — It  was  on  Cook’s  office 
in  Pans. 

51.991  What  other  name  was  there?  Was  there  any  other  name  on  the  circular 
letter  ?  I  think  it  was  W  ilson,  as  far  as  I  recollect  the  name  that  was  on  it. 

51.992  Did  he  pay  you  any  more  money  ?— Yes,  he  handed  me  also  a  100/.  note- 
100/.  and  51. ;  that  was  my  own  commission  on  the  transaction. 

51,993.  How  did  lie  pay  you  that?— One  bank  note,  at  least  two  bank  notes,  one 
tor  100/.  and  one  for  51. 


51.994.  A  100/.  note  and  a  51.  note? — A  100/.  note  and  a  51.  note. 

51.995.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  you  got  ? — I  went  down  to  Murphy  and 
vse  both  went  to  Cook  s  office  in  a  cab.  He  remained  in  the  cab  while  J  went  into  the 
office  and  got  cash  for  the  cheque,  I  brought  it  out  and  handed  it  to  him— that 
completed  the  transaction. 

51., 996.  I  want  just  to  ask  you,  please,  you  had  seen  the  letters,  you  have  stated 
when  Murphy  showed  them  you,  if  I  remember  right,  at  the  end  of  April  1886 * 
according  to  your  evidenee  to-day,  do  you  remember  saying  that? _ I  do,  yes. 

51.997.  And  you  had  seen  them,  of  course,  when  you  had  handed  them  to 
Mr.  Houston  ? — Oh,  yes. 

51.998.  Had  you  seen  them  in  between,  yourself,  or  not? — Oh,  no,  they  were  not 
at  any  time  in  my  possession. 

51.999.  I  must  put  a  specific  question  to  you,  Mr.  Pigott,  had  you  anythin^  directly 

or  indirectly  to  do  with  writing  those  letters  ? — Nothing  whatever.  °  J 

52,000.  You  have  heard  the  suggestion,  which  I  shall  have  to  come  to  later  on 
that  you  forged  those  letters? — Yes. 

52,001.  Is  it  true  or  not  ? — Quite  untrue. 

52,002.  Did  you  know  Patrick  Egan’s  signature  ? — Oh,  quite  well, 

52,003.  Did  you  know  Patrick  Egan’s  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

52,004.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Egan  letters  are  there,  just  look  and  see.  I 
think  they  were  given  me  first,  and  I  handed  them  down.  I  want  all  of  them ?— 

1  here  is  one  here. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  know;  I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  that  at  the  present 
moment;  hand  mo  the  others.  I  think  perhaps  it  would  not  be  inconvenient  if  Mr 
Cunynghame  would  put  the  25th  October  1881  one,  which  is  alleged  to  bo  in  a 
separate  batch,  into  a,  separate  transparency. 
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(The  Secretary .)  Yes,  certainly. 

52,005.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Before  you  look  at  the  letters,  did  you  form  any 
opinion  as  to  whose  handwriting  the  body  of  the  Egan  letters  was  in  ? — Oh  yes,  I  was 
sure  they  were  written  by  himself. 

52,006.  By  Egan? — Yes. 

52,007.  Then  you  need  not  look  at  them  again  if  you  have  no  doubt  about  it  ? — Oh 
no,  not  the  slightest. 

52,008.  Did  you  do  anything  more  for  Mr.  Houston,  or  in  connexion  with  this 
matter,  immediately  after  your  return  to  Loudon,  and  if  so,  what  did  you  do.  I 
presume  you  came  back  from  Paris,  you  have  not  told  us  ? — Oh  yes,  I  returned  from 

parig 

52,009.  Alone  or  with  Mr.  Houston  ? — Alone.  I  made  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,’ and  in  the  following  year,  1887,  five  or  six  journeys  to  Paris  without  'any  very 
specific  object,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  somebody  who  would  give  me  further  information 
principally. 

52,010.  Where  did  you  go  to  ? — Paris. 

52,011.  Where  did  you  stop  when  you  went  to  Paris? — I  always  stay  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Petersburgh. 

52,012.  I  may  take  that  on  all  the  visits  you  stayed  at  that  hotel  ? — Yes. 

52,013.  What  inquiries,  or  what  were  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  you  were  making 
after  you  went  to  Paris  after  the  occasion  of  your  getting  this  first  batch  of  letters  ? 
Simply  information  bearing  upon  the  same  point. 

52,014.  Shortly  after,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  your  visits  shortly  after  that  J uly 
when  you  got  the  letter,  did  you  see  any  of  the  people,  did  you  see  Murphy  or  any  of 
the  people  whom  you  had  previously  seen  in  connexion  with  the  first  letters  ?— Oh 
ves,  Murphy,  frequently  after  that. 

52,015.  Did  they  on  any  occasion,  and  if  so,  when,  say  anything  to  you  about  the 
letters  you  brought  ? — I  received  a  letter  frum  Murphy  about  three  weeks  after  that. 

52,016.  You  mean  three  weeks  after  you  brought  them? — Yes,  he  wrote  to  me 
to  say - 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Let  us  have  the  letter. 

52,017.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Have  you  got  {hat  letter  or  not? — Ho,  I  have  not. 

52,018.  What  did  Murphy  say  to  you  in  that  letter?— He  said  that  his  people - 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Eirst  of  all,  before  he  can  be  asked,  my  friend  is  bound  to 
show  that  the  letter  is  destroyed. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  He  said  so. 

52,019.  (Sir  Charles  Russell.)  No,  he  says  he  has  not  got  it  ? — Oh,  it  was  destroyed. 

52,020.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  You  destroyed  it? — I  never  kept  letters  of  that 
sort. 

52,021.  Had  you  kept  any  of  the  documents  relating  to  this  matter  ? — No,  certainly. 

52,022.  What  was  in  the  letter  Murphy  wrote  to  you  ? — He  said  that  his  people, 
meaning  his  associates  in  Prance,  were  most  anxious  to  get  the  letters  back,  and  that 
they  were  prepared  to  return  me  the  entire  sum  paid  for  them  without  deducting  a 
shilling  if  1  would  bring  them  back. 

52,023.  Did  you  reply  to  that? — Not  until  I  had  seen  Mr.  Houston. 

52,024.  Did  you  go  and  see  Mr.  Houston  upon  it  ? — No,  I  fancy  I  wrote  to  him, 
I  think  Mr.  Houston  was  in  London  at  that  time. 

52,025.  Did  you  either  by  letter  or  verbally — you  think  by  letter — communicate  to 
Mr.  Houston  what  Murphy  had  said  to  you  ? — Yes. 

52,026.  What  did  Mr.  Houston  say  ? — He  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  return  them, 
that  he  had  decided  to  keep  them. 

52,027.  Did  you  communicate  that  to  Murphy  ? — Not  by  letter. 

52,028.  How  ? — I  knew  that  I  would  be  visiting  Paris  shortly,  and  I  deferred  giving 
him  any  reply  until  I  had  seen  him,  so  when  I  did  go  over  in  a  couple  of  weeks  after¬ 
wards,  1  found  him  out  and  told  him  that  the  letters  would  not  be  returned,  that  they 
were  going  to  be  published. 

52,029.  What  did  he  say  ? — Oh,  he  was  very  much  displeased.  He  said  that  they 
would  prefer  even  to  give  me  something  for  myself  if  I  could  get  them  back  again, 
independent  of  returning  the  price.  I  told  him  it  was  quite  impossible,  that  they  had 
gone  out  of  my  possession,  and  that  they  would  not  be  given  up. 
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52,030.  How  long  after  Murphy  wrote  to  you,  and  you  communicated  to  Mr.  Houston, 
was  it  that  you  saw  him  in  Paris  ? — Well,  it  was  fully  a  month  before  I  saw  him. 

o2,031.  Now  about  when — you  said  three  weeks — about  when,  as  near  as  you  can 
recollect,  or  what  was  about  the  time  you  saw  Murphy  in  Paris?  You  said  three 
weeks  after  the  letters  were  bought  ? — The  letter  from  Murphy,  about  three  weeks 
yes. 

52,032.  About  when  was  it  you  saw  Murphy  in  Paris  ? — I  did  not  see  him  until 
early  in  September. 

52,033.  September  1886  ?— Or  the  end  of  August,  no  I  should  say  the  end  of 
August. 

52,034.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Hayes  ? — Yes. 

52,035.  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — John  P.  Hayes. 

52,036.  What  was  he? — Civil  engineer. 

52,037.  Where  ? — In  London. 

52,038.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  any  organisation? — Oh,  yes. 

52,039.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  organisation  ? — The  Irish  Republican  Brother¬ 
hood,  or  the  Fenian  Organisation. 

52,040.  Had  he  any  office,  or  was  he  only  a  member? — He  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  was  president  or  something. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  How  can  we  have  that  ? 

52,041.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  only  ask  you  if  you  know  ?— I  know  he  held  a 
very  high  position,  I  really  could  not  say  what  it  is. 

52,042,  Do  you  know  whether  Hayes  knew  any  other  Fenians  ? — Oh,  yes. 

52,043.  Tell  me  any,  whom  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know,  that  Hayes  knew  ? — -All 
the  men  that  I  knew  in  Paris  as  Fenians  were  his  friends. 

52,014.  Only  say  one  way  or  the  other,  yes  or  no.  Do  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  whether  Hayes  knew  Davitt  ? — I  cannot  say. 

52,045.  Do  you  know  whether  Hayes  knew  Eugene  Davis  ? — Oh,  yes,  he  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  his. 

52,046.  Did  you  meet  Hayes  at  all  in  Paris  after  the  purchase  of  the  letters  ?— Not 
after  the  purchase  of  the  letters — in  the  month  of  April  before  I  obtained  them. 

52,047.  Try  and  think.  Did  you  meet  Hayes  afterwards  or  not  ? — I  saw  Hayes 
afterwards  here  in  London,  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 

52,048.  In  London  ? — Yes. 

52,049.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Joseph  Casey  ? — Yes. 

52,050.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  a  compositor. 

52,051.  Was  he  connected  with  the  I.  R.  B.  ? — I  could  not  say  really. 

52,052.  You  do  not  know  whether  Joseph  Casey  is  a  Fenian  or  not? _ I  do  not;  I 

know  he  was.  I  know  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  Fenian. 

52,053.  T  ou  mean,  you  know  he  was  at  one  time  ? — Yes. 

52,0o4.  Did  ou  see  Joseph  Casey  in  Paris  at  any  time? — Oh,  yes  ;  frequently. 

o2,05o.  Now,  when  was  it  you  saw  Hayes  in  London  ? — I  should  think  about  six 
months  after  I  came  no,  I  should  say,  it  was  about  three  months  after  I  returned 
from  America. 

i  52,056.  Aiter  you  returned  from  America  ;  that  would  be  some  time  in  August  ? _ 

Some  time  in  August. 

52,057.  Did  Hayes  produce  anything  to  you  ? — Oh,  not  then. 

52,058.  Did  he  at  any  time  ? — The  first  occasion  on  which  I  saw  Mr.  Hayes  at  all — 
when  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time — was  in  Paris,  in  the  month  of  February  in  that 
year. 

52,059.  Who  did  you  see  him  with  then  ? — With  Casey. 

52,060.  You  saw  Hayes  and  Casey  together  in  Paris  ? — In  Paris. 

52,061.  Did  Hayes  produce  anything  to  you  then  ?— He  commenced  and  attacked 
me  very  violently  ;  in  point  of  fact,  made  a - 

52,062.  What  do  you  mean,  “attacked  you  very  violently”? — I  mean  he  was 
very  abusive. 

52,063.  What  about  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  have  we  to  do,  with  great  deference,  with  this  ? 

(The  President.)  Of  course,  I  cannot  tell  at  present,  but  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that 
we  should  have  his  full  account. 
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(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  but  we  cannot  bave  this.  Of  course,  if  my  friend 
is  going  to  call  these  persons  I  have  not  the  least  objection,  otherwise  I  cannot  have 
names  put  upon  me  that  at  present  I  have  no  instructions  whatever  about. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  not  going  to  say  at  present  that  I  am  going  to  call  Hayes 
or  any  of  these  persons,  but  I  shall  prove  the  connexion  of  Hayes  with  many  of  the 
persons  charged.  I  submit  to  your  Lordship,  at  present,  Hayes  is  a  leading  member  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  that  particular  matter  that 
I  propose  to  ask  the  question  as  to  what  Hayes  said  to  him  with  reference  to  Eugene 
Davis  and  the  letters. 

(The  President.)  I  think  we  must  have  it  if  it  is  connected  with  the  letters. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  There  is  not  the  least  attempt  on  the  part  of  my  friend  to  make 
any  suggestion  of  the  kind.  Your  Lordship  will  observe  the  consequence — the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  this  gentleman  may,  if  be  is  capable  of  doing  it,  invent  conversations 
between  A,  B,  and  C,  that  never  occurred  at  all. 

(The  President.)  It  seems  to  me  we  must  have  this  statement.  I  assume  this  relates 
to  the  letters. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  not  to  assume  it,  unless  there  are 
grounds  shown  on  the  evidence. 

(The  President.)  No,  no,  I  say  I  assume  the  Attorney-General  is  directing  attention 
to  the  letters. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  gentleman’s  statement  is - 

(The  President.)  I  observed  the  Attorney-General  asked  about  his  producing  letters. 
I  noticed  the  way  in  which  the  Attorney-General  introduced  it. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  only  point  out  the  mode  that  we  have  conducted  the  case  on 
our  side.  We  desire  the  very  fullest  inquiry. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  You  have  no  right  to  state  that. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that.  I  submit  to  your  Lordship’s 
guidance,  but  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous  with  a  witness,  whom  I  will  not  at  present 
characterise  at  all,  to  give  him  range  for  the  possible  introduction  of  conversations 
with  persons - 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  would  rather  defer  it,  although  if  it  should  be  put  upon 
me,  I  will  undertake  to  prove  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  with  Hayes  and 
Casey.  I  stated  that  with  regard  to  each. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  wish  to  impute  anything  to  my  friend’s  undertaking — but 
I  shall  have  to  refer  to  a  good  many  of  them  after. 

(The  President.)  Of  course  the  conversation  with  these  persons  are  not  in  themselves 
evidence,  but  if,  as  I  imagine,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  some  document  or  other  out, 
they  put  in — but  you  defer  it  you  say,  Mr.  Attorney  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

[Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  admit  I  have  gone  to  Paris  to 
see  both  Hayes  and  Casey  since  this  Commission. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  am  quite  willing  to  defer  it  in  deference  to  what 
your  Lordship  has  said,  it  will  come  out  sooner  or  later. 

52,064.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Hayes  (I  only  want  to  get  the  fact)  in 
London  after  you  mentioned  meeting  him  in  Par.s  with  Casey  in  February  1886 — 
did  you  see  Hayes  in  London  afterwards? — Yes. 

52,065.  On  more  than  one  occasion  ? — Only  once,  I  think. 

52,066.  When  next,  if  at  any  time,  did  you  hear  of  any  other  letters  ? — Oh,  not 
until  the  commencement  of  the  year  1888. 

52,067.  From  whom — I  do  not  ask  you  to  state  the  names — did  you  first  hear  of 
them  ? — A  man  who  went  by  the  name  of  Brown — Tom  Brown. 

52,068.  Where  ? — In  Paris. 

52,069.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  I  should  say  that  I 
was  introduced  to  him  by  Hayes,  in  Paris,  a  year  previous  to  that. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Do  you  say  Tom  Brown  ? 

52,070.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Tom  Brown,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael.  You  said  you  were  introduced  to  him  by  Hayes  a  year  before  ? — Yes  ;  when  I 
first  met  Hayes  in  Paris. 

52,071.  I  understand  you  to  mean  in  1886? — In  1886. 

52,072.  Do  you  know  what  Tom  Brown  was? — I  feel  sure  that  he  wrs  a  member. 
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That  is  not  my  point. 

52,073—4.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Let  us  have  that.  He  was  going  to  say - ? — That  he 

was  a  member  of  the  organisation. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  He  stated  that. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  He  stated  positively  that  he  was  not. 

52,075.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  will  find  he  was?— I  had  no  doubt  at  all 

about  it. 

52,076.  Now,  Mr.  Pigott,  please.  Did  you  know  Tom  Brown — I  mean  as  to  what 
business  he  carried  on  ? — No. 

52,077.  Was  he  a  stranger  to  you  before  Hayes  introduced  him  to  you? _ Yes,  a 

perfect  stranger. 

52,078.  When  did  you  see  him  again,  if  you  did? — I  never  met  him  from  the  time 
I  was  introduced  to  him.  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  the  month  of  January  1888, 
when  I  met  him  by  chance  in  Paris. 

52,079.  What  were  you  in  Paris  about  at  that  time? — On  the  same  business. 

52,080.  Where  did  you  see  Brown  ? — I  met  him  in  a  cafe,  on  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michel. 

52,081.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  cafe  ?— Cafe  De  La  Source,  Boulevard 
St.  Michel. 

o2,0S2.  W  hen  was  this  l  Probably  the  end  of  January  or  the  commencement  of 
February. 

52,083.  What  year  ? — 1888. 

52,084.  What  did  Brown  say  to  you  ?— Brown  said  that  he  had  been  looking  for 
me.  That  he  knew  of  other  letters  that  could  be  sold  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
other,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  prepared  to  buy  them,  and  1  asked  him  to  get  me 
copies  of  tnem,  and  he  made  an  appointment  for  me  the  following  day  ;  and  he  said  he 
would  show  me  the  originals. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Kindly  give  me  that  letter  of  the  8th  of  February  1888, 
from  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr.  Houston,  and  give  me  the  copy  of  the  letter  enclosed  in  it 
[ handed  to  the  Attorney- General). 

52,085.  Did  you  see  the  original  letters  when  you  took  copies  or  did  you  see  copies  ? 
— Oh,  the  originals. 

52,086.  Did  you,  after  taking  the  copies,  write  that  letter  to  Mr.  Houston  [handed 
to  the  Witness ]  ? — Yes. 

52,087.  Is  that  the  letter  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — That  is  the  letter. 

^  52,088.  That,  my  Lords,  is  the  letter  of  the  10th  of  February  1888,  from  the  Hotel 
St.  Petersburg.  That  is  the  stamp  on  the  paper.  Did  you  enclose  to  Mr.  Houston 
the  copy  of  the  two  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  15th  of 
October,  the  Carey — Patrick  Egan  letter  ? — Yes. 

52,089.  Now,  look  at  these  alleged  originals,  and  tell  me  whether  those  are  the 
documents.  [Handed  to  the  witness .]  That  is  No.  2  batch,  my  Lords.  Are  those  the 
original  letters  that  you  saw  which  Brown  produced  to  you  in  Paris  shortly  before 
your  writing  that  letter  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — Yes. 

Two  of  the  16th  of  June,  my  Lords,  and  the  other  which  is  on  the  Egan  sheet  is 
the  15th  of  October  1881 — Patrick  Egan  to  James  Carey. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  25th  of  October,  you  mean,  Mr.  Attorney. 

(The  President.)  One  is  what  we  call  the  “  bakery  ”  letter. 

(The  Attorney-General )  No,  the  “  bakery  ”  letter  came  later. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  my  Lords,  that  is  in  the  third  batch. 

52,090-1.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Take  those  before  you  for  a  moment.  Hand  me 
the  letter  back  for  one  moment.  Now,  taking  the  two  Parnell  letters,  if  you  please. 
Did  you  know  in  tvliose  handwriting  the  body  of  those  letters  was  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

52,092.  Did  you  believe  the  signature  to  be  Mr.  Parnell’s? — Yes. 

52,093.  And  believe  it  to  be  now  ? — Yes. 

52,094.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? — Not  the  slightest. 

52,095.  Now,  look  at  the  Egan — James  Carey  letter.  I  want  you  to  keep  the 
originals  before  you.  In  whose  handwriting  is  the  body  of  that  [handed  to  the 
witness ]  ? — Egan’s. 

52,096.  Is  the  signature  Egan’s  ? — Yes. 

52,097.  While  you  have  got  the  letter  before  you  I  wish  to  read  a  passage  to  you. 
“  The  two  P.  letters,  it  appears,  were  addressed  to  J.  O’C.  and  the  late  Colbert.”  Who 
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did  you  mean  by  “  J.  O’C.”  ? — I  was  told  it  was  probably  John  O’Connor,  the  chief  of 
the  Clan-na-Grael. 

52,098.  Is  that  the  gentleman  called  Dr.  Clarke  or  Dr.  Kenealy  ? — Dr.  Clarke. 

52,099.  Do  you  remember  who  told  you  that  ? — No,  except  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was 
Brown. 

52.100.  “  And  the  late  Colbert  ”  ? — Yes. 

52.101.  Who  told  you  that  the  letter  was  to  the  late  Colbert? — It  must  have  been 
Brown  also. 

52.102.  But  as  you  will  perhaps  notice  the  names  have  been  erased.”  We  see 
ourselves  where  there  has  been  some  scratching  out,  or  rubbing  out  of  the  names.  When 
the  letters  were  brought  to  you  in  the  first  instance  had  they  that  scratching  out  upon 
them  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  certainly. 

52.103.  “  And  as  to  their  being  genuine,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  E. 
“  letter” — that  is  the  Egan  letter — “  as  I  told  you  was  got  from  Mrs.  M.”  Who  did 
you  mean  by  Mrs.  M.  ? — They  told  me  it  was  Mrs.  Mullett. 

52.104.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Who  do  you  mean  by  “  they  ”  ? — Brown,  and  other  men 
whom  I  subsequently  meant. 

52.105.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Who  did  you  mean  by  the  other  men  you  subse¬ 
quently  saw  ? — The  men  that  I  saw  when  we  came  to  conclude  the  bargain. 

52.106.  I  am  getting  at  the  present  moment  what  you  meant  when  you  wrote  this 
letter.  “  Now,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything  about  the  other  P.  letter.  I  will 
need  to  write  to  my  Cork  friends  about  it  when  I  get  back  !  ”  What  was  the  other 
P.  letter  there  referred  to  ? — Brown  told  me  he  was  acquainted  with  a  man  in  Cork  to 
whom  Mr.  Parnell  had  written  a  very  compromising  letter,  and  he  thought  it  very  possibly 
could  be  obtained.  He  could  give  me  no  particulars  further  than  that  about  it.  I  had 
mentioned  that  to  Mr.  Houston  in  a  previous  letter.  I  had  a  friend  myself  in  Cork  at 
the  time,  and  it  occurred  to  me  he  might  say  something  about  it,  or  perhaps  help  me 
to  obtain  that  letter,  and  it  was  to  him  I  referred. 

52.107.  Did  Brown  mention  the  name  of  the  person  in  Cork  to  whom  it  was  supposed 
Mr.  Parnell  had  written  ? — No,  he  would  not  tell  me. 

52.108.  Now,  on  the  occasion  of  your  seeing  Brown,  when  you  took  the  copy  of  these 
letters,  and  just  before  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Houston,  did  you  make  any  arrangement 
with  Brown  as  to  price  or  not  ? — Oh,  we  had  arranged  a  price.  I  told  him  that  I  wa3 
perfectly  certain  that  no  more  than  500 1.  would  be  given  for  them,  and  he  was  quite 
content. 

52.109.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Houston  when  you  came  away? — No,  I  wrote  to  him.  I 
had  written  to  Mr.  Houston  before  that  letter  regarding  that  letter  regarding  that 
matter  in  which  I  mentioned  the  price,  and  I  asked  him  to  give  me  the  same  commis¬ 
sion  on  this  transaction  as  he  had  done  on  the  previous  one — that  was  one  hundred 
guineas — but  he  demurred.  He  said  they  could  not  give  me  more  than  50 1.  So  then 
I  say  in  that  letter,  of  course,  that  I  should  be  content. 

52.110.  Is  that  what  you  refer  to.  I  have  asked  you  the  question,  “  I  have  received 
“  yours  of  yesterday.  Here  are  the  three  letters.  The  price  is  all  right,  only  I  shall 
“  have  to  be  content  with  only  half  the  commission  I  expected  to  get.  I  would  not 
“  mind  much  only  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  here  entertaining  patriots  that  I  could 
“  not  avoid,  and  did  not,  anticipate.”  Had  you  entertained  those  gentlemen  ? — Oh, 
very  much. 

52.111.  Now,  how  did  you  get  the  letters,  or  on  what  occasion  were  they  handed 
over  ? — 1  was  taken  in  the  same  way  to  the  same  cafe  by  Brown  and  introduced  to  the 
same  men. 

52.112.  Were  they  the  same  five  people? — The  same  five  people,  and  they  put  to 
me  the  same  oath. 

52.113.  Could  you  say  the  name  of  the  cafe? — Cafe  Royale,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  St,  Honore. 

52.114.  Did  you  have  to  take  the  same  oath? — Yes. 

52.115.  Did  you  pay  then,  or  how  did  you  pay  ? — I  paid  the  money  then  and  there 
on  that  occasion. 

52.116.  How  had  you  got  it? — Mr.  Houston  sent  me  a  cheque  as  before  in  a  letter 
of  credit  or  circular  note. 

52.117.  On  what? — On  Cook,  in  Paris. 
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52.118.  For  what  amount  ? — I  fancy  that  there  were  two  circular  letters,  one  for 
500/.  and  one  for  50/.  The  L O’,  was  for  myself.  So  1  got  both  cashed,  and  I  took 
the  money  that  night,  and  paid  it  over  to  those  people,  when  I  had  taken  the 

oaih. 

52.119.  You  got  those  three  letters  on  the  occasion  of  this  meeting  of  the  five  men 
and  Brown  ? — Yes.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  made  a  mistake.  I  had  sent  the  letters  on 
to  Mr.  Houston  previously  for  examination,  and  they  were  in  his  possession.  Of 
course  when  he  agreed  to  pay  them  he  simply  sent  me  the  money  for  them. 

52.120.  You  had  sent  the  letters  to  Mr.  Houston  before  you  paid? — Yes. 

52.121.  What  had  you  sent  them  to  Mr.  Houston  for  ? — For  examination,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  tested,  and  I  recollect  I  told  him  he  should  submit  them  to  a  very 
severe  test,  not  that  I  had  any  suspicion  myself,  but  for  his  own  sake. 

52.122.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Houston  after  he  had  sent  you  that  money  to  Paris  ? — I 
saw  him  on  my  return. 

52.123.  Do  you  remember  how  soon  after  the  month  of  February  1888  ?— I  came 
back,  I  think,  early  in  March,  and  I  saw  him  on  that  occasion. 

52.124.  Now  when  did  you  first  hear  of  any  other  letters  ?— Not  until  the  early  part 
of  the  month  of  July. 

52.125.  July,  what  year  ? — July  1888. 

52.126.  From  whom  ? — I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  person  who  told  me  about 
them.  He  declined  to  give  me  any  name. 

52.127.  Where  ?— 1  saw  him  in  Paris,  he  called  at  the  hotel  to  tell  me  he  had  three 
letters  for  sale,  and  he  mentioned  the  name  of  this  man  Brown,  and  he  said  he  had 
heard  from  him  that  I  was  in  search  of  such  things — that  I  was  a  buyer  of  such 
things— and  on  his  suggestion  he  had  called  at  the  hotel  to  see  me,  hearing  that  I  was 
in  Paris.  So  I  asked  to  see  them  and  he  promised  to  bring  them  the  next  day,  and  he 
did,  and  they  were  the  letters  from  Mr.  Egan’s  business  place,  a  letter  from 
Michael  Davitt,  and  one  from  Mr.  O’Kelly. 

52.128.  Just  look  at  those  three,  if  you  please,  and  tell  me  whether  those  are  what 
he  produced  to  you  ? — Yes,  those  are  the  three. 

52.129.  Keep  them  for  a  moment.  Just  take  the  Bakery  letter,  the  business-place 
letter,  first.  When  was  it  this  man  came  to  you  at  the  first  interview  when  he  said 
he  had  the  three  letters  ? — It  was  a  day  or  two  after  I  arrived  in  Paris,  in  July,  I 
think. 

52.130.  July  1888?— July  1888. 

52.131.  Now,  just  look  at  the  Egan  letter,  please.  Whose  handwriting  is  that? _ 

That  is  Egan’s  handwriting. 

52.132.  The  whole  of  it  ? — The  whole  of  it. 

52.133.  And  signed  by  Egan  ? — And  signed  by  Egan. 

52.134.  Just  look  at  the  Davitt  letter.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Davitt’s  handwriting  ? _ 

I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  it. 

52.135.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  that  is  in  Davitt’s  handwriting  or  not? _ 

Oh,  I  should  say  it  is.  I  believe  it  is. 

52.136.  Do  you  know  Mr.  O’Kelly’s  handwriting  ? — Yes,  very  well. 

52.137.  Is  that  in  Mr.  O’Kelly’s  handwriting  ? — This  is  in  Mr.  O’Kelly’s  hand¬ 
writing. 

52.138.  I  think  you  mentioned  to  me  yesterday  you  have  known  Mr.  O’Kelly  for 
a  long  time? — He  was  in  my  employment  for  seven  years. 

52.139.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  O’ Kelly  is  that,  Mr.  Attorney  ? — That  is 
the  Member  of  Parliament,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  )  j.  J.  O’Kelly  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  J.  J.  O’Kelly. 

52.140.  What  was  said  about  the  price  of  those  letters  ? — T  told  him  myself  I  did 
not  think  they  were  worth  anything,  and  ho  asked  me  500/.  for  them.  I  told  him 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting  500/.  for  them;  and  finally  I  offered  him  200/.  and 
I  told  him  I  would  expect  a  considerable  per-centage  of  that  for  myself,  as  I  considered 
the  letters  wore  worth  very  little ;  so  he  agreed  to  that.  He  agreed  to  tako  the  200/. 
minus  whatever  sum  he  would  decide  to  give  mo. 

52.141.  Did  he  give  you  anything  out  of  the  200/.  ?— He  gave  mo  two  sums,  each 
amounting,  I  think,  to  close  on  50/.  out  of  the  200/. 
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52.142.  ( The  President.)  I  did  not  hear  how  much? — 200L — two  sums  amounting  to 
very  nearly  50 1. 

52.143.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  The  same  ma,n  who  produced  the  letters  gave  it 
you? — Yes. 

52.144.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  in  connexion  with  this  last  batch  of  letters  or  not  ? 
— No,  I  saw  nobody  except  him. 

52.145.  Where  did  you  see  him? — At  the  hotel  always. 

52.146.  Now,  did  you  bring  those  letters  over  to  Mr.  Houston,  or  how  did 
Mr.  Houston  first  see  them  ? — I  sent  them  to  him  by  post  in  the  same  way  that  I  did 
the  others. 

52.147.  Was  that  before  or  after  they  were  sold  ? — Before  they  were  sold.  He  kept 
them,  I  think,  for  nearly  a  week. 

52.148.  Did  he  send  you  the  money  for  them  ? — He  sent  me  the  money  for  them. 

52.149.  How  ? — I  think  it  was  in  bank  notes. 

52.150.  Bank  of  England  notes? — Bank  of  England  notes. 

52.151.  Do  you  remember  what  sort  of  notes,  whether  they  were  fives  or  tens  or 
fifties  or  hundreds  or  what  ? — I  think  they  were  four  50 1.  notes  as  well  as  E  recollect. 

52.152.  Now,  Mr.  Pigott,  with  reference  to  both  the  second  and  the  third  batches, 
had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  writing  of  those  letters  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

52.153.  Is  it  true  that  you  forged  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  or  the  signatures  to 
any  one  of  them  ? — Certainly  not. 

52.154.  Now,  you  told  us  at  the  beginning  that  you  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Houston 
that  as  between  you  and  him  it  should  be  absolutely  secret,  and  that  your  name  should 
not  be  disclosed  and  you  would  not  disclose  his  name  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

52.155.  Had  you  kept  any  documents  as  the  transaction  went  on  ? — I  had  a  number 
of  letters  which  accumulated  from  mere  carelessness— they  were  lying  about  my  house, 
but  when  I  came  to  change  my  address  in  the  year  1887 — the  early  part  of  the  year 
1887 — I  collected  those — all  that  I  could  find — and  I  put  them  in  the  fire.  Ever  after 
that  whenever  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Houston  when  I  had  read  and  noticed  its  contents 
I  would  simply  destroy  it.  I  understood  he  did  the  same  with  my  letters. 

52.156.  Then  just  tell  us  where  you  changed  from  and  to,  if  you  please? — From 
Mellifant  Avenue,  Kingstown,  to  Sandycove  Avenue,  also  Kingstown. 

52.157.  You  stated  just  now  that  was  at  the  end  of  1887  ? — Fes. 

52.158.  Do  you  remember  the  exact  month? — February  1887,  I  think. 

52.159.  All  that  you  had  then  were  destroyed,  and  after  that  you  destroyed  every 
one  as  you  received  them  ? — Yes. 

52.160.  Prior  to  the  trial  of  O'Donnell  v.  Walter ,  which  you  will  remember  was  in 
July  of  last  year,  1888,  had  you  ever  released  Mr.  Houston  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  undertaking  he  had  given  to  you  as  to  secrecy  ? — Well,  I  am  not  clear  exactly 
about  it.  I  contended  that  I  had  not  released  him,  but  he  contended  that  I  had. 

52.161.  When  did  Mr.  Houston  contend  that  you  had  released  him? — Oh,  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  after,  just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Commission. 

52.162.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  just  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Commission  Mr.  Houston  said  that  you  had  released  him  ? — Yes. 

52.163.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Mr.  Soames’  office? — I  think  it  was  on  the 
Saturday  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Commission  that  I  went.  Mr.  Houston  took 
me  to  Mr.  Soames’  office. 

52.164.  Who  took  you  there  or  did  anybody  take  you  there  ? — Mr.  Houston. 

52.165.  Prior  to  your  going  to  Mr.  Soames’  office  had  you  received  a  subpoena  from 
Mr.  Lewis  ? — Oh,  yes,  on  the  22nd  September. 

52.166.  22nd  September  eighteen  hundred  and  what? — 1888. 

52.167.  Had  you  received  any  subpoena  for  the  O’Donnell  trial  from  anybody  ? — 
No. 

52.168.  Had  any  communication  been  made  to  you  by  anybody  on  Mr.  Parnell’s 
behalf  until  September  1888  ? — Oh,  no. 

52.169.  Now,  after  that,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  service  of  the  subpoena  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  v'hat  was  the  next  communication  made  to  you  by  anybody  whom  you 
afterwards  found  out  to  be  connected  with  Mr.  Lewis,  or  any  one  of  his  clients  ? — A 
man — I  think  it  wras  some  time  in  October. 
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52,170.  I  think  I  can.  fix  the  date  for  you.  Just  give  the  man’s  name,  or  what  name 
he  gave  ? — Whelan. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  first  wrote  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  shall  see  in  a  moment.  I  call,  if  you  please,  for  the 
letters  from  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr.  Lewis,  if  you  say  there  are  any. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Certainly. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Produce  them,  kindly. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  can  give  you  a  copy. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Well,  I  will  use  a  copy  with  pleasure,  Sir  Charles,  of  course. 
If  you  will  kindly  give  me  a  copy,  I  will  use  a  copy  till  the  originals  come,  but  I  want 
the  originals.  I  want  to  see  the  copy,  if  Mr.  Asquith  will  kindly  give  it  me.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  letters,  please,  because  you  think  I  have  not  started  at  the  beo-innino-. 
and  I  wish  to  start  at  the  beginning. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  will  tell  you  he  first  wrote  a  letter. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  only  want  the  original. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Here  it  is. 


[  The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 


“  11,  Sandycove  Avenue  West, 

“  Kingstown,  co.  Dublin, 

‘  Gentlemen,  4th  October  1888. 

With  reference  to  the  subpoena  with  which  you  have  caused  me  to  be 
served,  requiring  my  attendance  before  the  Parnell  Commission  on  the  22nd  instant 
and  after,  may  I  ask  what  arrangement  you  propose  to  make  for  the  defrayal  of 
my  travelling  and  hotel  expenses  as  well  as  what  compensation  you  consider  I 
should  have  for  the  loss  of  time  and  of  income  consequent  therein  ?  I  make  this 
request  at  this  early  date  because  of  the  likelihood  that  business  may  call  me 
away  from  here  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  should  like  to  have  this  little  matter 
arranged  before  I  leave. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  that  whatever  advantages  your  clients 
expect  to  obtain  from  my  examination  cannot  but  be  certain  to  be  outweighed 
and  neutralised  by  admissions  drawn  from  me  in  cross-examination  by  the  other 
side.  That  I  shall  make  such  admissions  only  under  strong  pressure  and  with 
much  regret - - 

(Tice  Attorney -General.)  I  should  like  the  original  letter.  The  copy  is  not  complete 
which  is  handed  to  me.  This  letter  is  on  the  face  of  it  not  complete.  The  copy  given 
me  is  not  complete.  1  J 

(The  President.)  Do  not  you  think  you  might  go  on  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon. 

(The  President.)  I  quite  follow  you  want  the  original. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  because  the  copy  handed  to  me  is  not  complete. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  not  sure  it  is  not. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  It  does  not  appear  so  to  me. 

1  shall  make  such  admissions  only  under  strong  pressure  and  with  much  regret, 

I  beg  you  and  also  those  for  whom  you  are  acting  to  believe,  but  of  course  they 
cannot  be  withheld  except  under  such  penalties  as  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
incur  under  existing  conditions. 

Awaiting  the  favour  of  your  early  reply, 

“  I  am,  gentlemen, 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  Richard  Pigott.” 

o2,171.  Have  you  the  letter  you  received  from  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis? — I  can 
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(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  the  reply  is  5th  October,  from  Lewis  and  Lewis, 
page  2991  :  “  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  4th  instant,  in  which  you  ask  what 
“  arrangements  we  propose  to  make  for  the  defrayal  of  your  travelling  and  hotel 
“  expenses  as  well  as  compensation  for  your  loss  of  time.  In  reply,  we  have  to  inform 
“  you  that  we  shall  forward  to  our  agent  in  Dublin,  in  due  course,  the  amount  of  your 
“  travelling  and  other  expenses,  and  the  usual  sum  payable  to  witnesses.  You  will, 
“  however,  not  attend  the  Commission  until  you  receive  payment  and  notice  to  attend. 
“  With  reference  to  the  other  portion  of  your  letter,  in  which  you  state  that  upon  cross- 
“  examination  you  will  have  to  make,  under  strong  pressure  and  with  much  regret, 
“  such  admissions  as  will  outweigh  and  neutralize  your  evidence  in  chief,  we  have 
“  only  to  say  that  our  clients  will  expect  you  to  speak  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth. 
“  Yours  obediently,  Lewis  and  Lewis.  Richard  Pigott,  Esq.,  11,  Sandy  Cove 
“  Avenue.5' 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Now,  will  you  give  me  the  next  letter  from  Mr.  Pigott, 
kindly. 

52.172.  Do  you  remember  whether,  except  those  two  letters,  anything  passed  before 
the  man,  Mr.  Whelan,  called  upon  you  ?  Nothing  more. 

52.173.  Was  it  on  the  night  of  Sunday  the  14th  October? — Yes. 

52,173a.  Did  Mr.  Whelan  call  upon  you  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  think  it  desirable  to  have  the  whole  of  this  out,  but  I 
wish  your  Lordship  to  understand  that,  as  I  am  instructed,  Mr.  Lewis  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  gentleman  calling  upon  this  witness  at  all. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  it  is  admissible  from  what  has  been  already  cross- 
examined  to. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes;  I  do  not  wish  to  object,  I  only  wish  your  Lordship  to  have 
that  in  mind. 

(The  Attorney  General.)  Tou  must  wait  till  the  whole  story  is  out. 

52.174.  Did  Mr.  Whelan  call  upon  you  ? — Yes. 

52.175.  WTas  he  a  stranger  to  you  ?— Yes,  quite  a  stranger. 

52.176.  Did  he  send  in  this  card:  “  W.  D.  Whelan,  Solicitor,  Tullamore”  (handing 

card  to  witness)  ? — Yes,  that  is  his  card. 

52.177.  Was  “  Solicitor,  Tullamore,”  on  it  when  he  brought  it  to  you,  or  has  that 
been  written  on  since  ? — He  wrote  that  on  when  he  came.  Tie  piesented  the  card  and 
wrote  that  on. 

52.178.  There  is  “  Wicklow  Hotel”  at  the  back.  What  did  Mr.  Whelan  say  to 
yOU  { — He  told  me  that  he  was  commissioned  to  pay  my  expenses  over  to  London,  in  order 
that  I  might  have  an  interview  with  a  party  who  had  arrived  Irom  America  to  see  me 
on  very  important  business.  He  said  ne  was  not  authorised  to  give  me  an\  more 
information  than  that,  so  of  course  I  declined  to  go  without  further  information. 

52.179.  Was  that  ail  that  passed  upon  the  first  night?  — That  was  substantially  all 
that  passed.  He  urged  me  rather  to  go. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Here  is  the  original  letter  now,  my  Lord.  The  copy  was  complete. 
There  is  no  omission  in  the  copy  which  was  read. 

(The  President.)  The  sense  seemed  to  halt. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think,  my  Lord,  it  is  complete.  I  see  now  how  it  has 
occurred.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  copyist.  The  “  you  ”  happens  to  come  at  the  end  of  a 
line.  Then  he  draws  a  line.  Then  this  copy  is  a  sort  of  fac-simile  41  I  beg  you  (with 
a  line)  and  also  those  for  whom  you  are  acting.”  That  is  how  it  arose.  Will  you 

hand  it  in  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes. 

52.180.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Did  Whelan,  the  same  man,  call  next  day  ?— Oh,  no. 
When  leaving  he  said  he  would  communicate  with  some  parties  in  London,  and  he 
would  call  the  following  day  to  tell  me  the  result. 

52.181.  Did  he  call  the  following  day  ?— He  called  the  following  day,  and  he  stated 
that  he  had  been  in  communication  with  London,  and  that  he  was  authorised  to  say 
that  this  individual  who  had  come  to  see  me  from  America  would  be  heard  of  at 
Mr.  Labouchere’s  place,  and  that  if  the  interview  took  place  it  would  be  at 
Mr.  Labouchere’s  house,  and  in  his  presence. 

52.182.  Had  you  the  honour  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s  acquaintance  before  this  ?  No. 
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52.183.  Now,  did  you  agree  to  go  then,  or  did  you  still  decline  to  go?— I  still 
declined  to  go.  I  required  some  information  as  to  his  business,  and  he  could  not  give 
me  anything  further. 

52.184.  Did  he  call  again  the  next  day  ?— The  next  day  he  called  attended  by 

another.  J 

52.185.  What  name  did  that  gentleman  give  ? — He  gave  the  name  of  Sinclair,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  came  direct  from  Mr.  Labouchere. 

52.186.  Sinclair  told  you  he  came  direct  from  Mr.  Labouchere? — Yes. 

52.187.  Do  you  know  whether  Sinclair’s  name  was  the  real  name  or  not? — Oh,  no  ; 
I  heard  that  his  name  was  O’Brien. 

52.188.  When  did  you  hear  his  name  was  O’Brien  ? — Some  time  after. 

52.189.  From  whom  ? — Mr.  Houston. 

52.190.  Now,  was  Sinclair  or  0  Brien  a  stranger  to  you  ? — Yes  ;  quite  a  stranger. 

52.191.  Mr.  Whelan  was  with  him,  I  suppose? — He  was  with  him,  yes;  but 
Mr.  Whelan  did  not  remain. 

52.192.  What  did  Mr.  Sinclair  say  to  you  ?— He  said  that  he  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Parnell  to  me,  to  endeavour  to  get  me  to  assist  Mr.  Egan.  He  said 
Mr.  Labouchere  was  acting  for  Mr.  Egan,  so  I  wanted  him  to  give  me  some 
particulais,  but  he  declined.  He  asked  me  had  I  any  letters  for  sale  or  any  other 
documents— letters  written  by  Mr.  Egan  to  me,  or  by  Mr.  Parnell,  or  by  anybody  ; 
any  of  the  parties  implicated.  So  I  told  him  at  once  that  I  had  no  letters.  He  said’ 
he  was  prepared  to  pay  a  very  large  price  for  them.  Then  he  proposed  that  I  should 
go  over  to  London  to  see  Mr.  Labouchere. 

52.193.  Did  you  say  you  would  go,  or  what  ?— I  told  him  I  would  go.  I  told  him 
1  was  willing  to  go,  and,  when  leaving,  he  gave  me  a  five  pound  note  to  pay  my 
passage  across,  and  I  was  to  wait  until  I  received  a  wire  from  him  to  cross. 

52.194.  Is  that  the  substance  of  what  occurred  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  substance  of  what 
passed. 

52.195.  Now,  did  you  on  the  17th  of  October  receive  that  telegram  from  him,  or 
receive  that  telegram,— “  Reply  paid.  Would  it  suit  you  to  come  over  Friday  or 
Saturday.  Reply,  John  Sinclair,  19,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ”  ?— 

Yes,  but  I  think  I  had  left  Kingstown  before  that  telegram  arrived,  and  that  it  was 

sent  after  me. 

52.196.  But  did  you  reply  by  telegram  ? — I  think  I  did. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Sir  Charles,  I  call  for  the  reply  to  Sinclair’s  telegram. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  produce  it. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  No. 

52.197.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  remember  telegraphing  again  to  him  ? _ 

Yes,  when  I  arrived  in  London  I  telegraphed  to  him  that  I  had  arrived. 

52.198.  What  address  did  you  send  to  ?— 19,  Henrietta  Street.  I  made  a  mistake 
I  think,  in  the  address. 

52.199.  Did  you  receive  on  the  21st  of  October  this  telegram  ( passing  one).  I  think 
that  was  forwarded  to  you  too  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  was  before  I  left  home. 

52.200.  This  is,  “  I  am  ready  for  you.  Reply  your  wishes  ”  ? — That  was  the  tele¬ 
gram  that  followed  me  to  London.  I  mistook  the  other  one  for  it. 

Attorney- General.)  “My  address  is  17,  not  19,  Henrietta  St.  Sinclair 
17,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden.”  There  is  one  of  the  19th,  my  Lord,  I  ou^ht  to 
have  read  before  the  one  he  got  before  he  left.  “Certainly.  I  cabled  my  western 
“  fnend-  He  is  coming  east.  You  will  hear  all  details  on  Sunday.  Kindly  be 

prepared  to  act  and  make  your  arrangements.” 

52.201.  You  came  to  London? — Yes. 

52.202.  Did  you  call  at  the  address  of  17  or  19,  Henrietta  Street? — Yes. 

52.203.  Do  you  remember  the  day  in  October  you  arrived  in  London  ? — I  think  it 
was  on  a  Sunday.  I  do  not  recollect  the  date  exactly. 

52.204.  Did  you  find  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Sinclair  or  Mr.  O’Brien  ? — I  called  several 
times  at  his  place,  but  I  failed  to  see  him  ;  ho  was  out. 

52.205.  Did  you  leave  a  letter? — I  left  a  letter. 

ro  007'  y°u  staY  :lt  in  London  ?— At  Anderton’s,  Fleet  Street. 

oZ,L\)i .  Did  ho  call  upon  you  ? — He  called  upon  me  there. 
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52.208.  What  arrangement  did  he  make  with  you  ? — He  made  an  appointment  at 
his  own  place  for  the  following  evening,  and  I  was  to  meet  there  Mr.  Labouchere,  he 
gave  me  to  understand. 

52.209.  Did  he  send  you  upon  the  same  day  this  telegram.  It  is  “  21st  October. 
“  To  Pigott,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  St.  To-morrow  at  my  place  at  8  evening. 
“  Sinclair,  17,  Henrietta  St.”  ? — Yes. 

52.210.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  interview  ? — That  was  before  the  interview. 

52.211.  Now,  did  you  go  to  his  place? — Yes;  I  went  to  his  place  that  evening, 
according  to  appointment. 

52.212.  What  did  Mr.  Sinclair  say  to  you  ? — Well,  I  expressed  my  very  great  dis¬ 
appointment  at  not  meeting  Mr.  Labouchere,  according  to  appointment. 

52.213.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  you? — Yes.  Pie  had  undertaken  that  Mr. 

Labouchere  should  be  there  to  see  me,  and  I  found  that  he  was  alone. 

52.214.  What  did  he  say  besides? — Well,  in  point  of  fact  I  declined  to  hold  any 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  at  all,  as  I  had  reason  to  mistrust  him. 

52.215.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him -or  did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  Mr.  Egan 
at  this  interview  in  17,  Henrietta  Street,  that  night? — Nothing  more  than  he  said 
before.  I  think  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Egan  was  coming  across  himself — across  here. 

52,215.  Do  you  remember  his  reading  a  letter  to  you  from  Mr.  Labouchere,  or  a 
passage  from  a  letter  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

52.217.  What  was  the  passage  in  the  letter  he  read  to  you? — I  really  forget  now 
what  it  was. 

52.218.  What? — I  cannot  remember  exactly  what  it  was.  I  did  not  attach  anv 
importance  to  it. 

52.219.  You  may  just  as  well  identify  the  gentleman.  Just  look  at  that  photograph. 
Is  either  of  those  three  gentlemen  Mr.  Sinclair  or  Mr.  O’Brien  ? — Yes,  the  centre 
figure. 

52.220.  The  middle  one.  Do  you  know  who  the  other  two  are  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

(  The  photograph  was  put  in.) 

52.221.  Did  be  say  anything  to  you  about  going  to  Mr.  Labouchere  g  house  on  that 
occasion  ? — Oh,  he  pressed  me  very  strongly  to  go  at  once  off*  to  Mr.  Labouchere's 
house  with  him. 

52.222.  Did  you  agree  to  go  or  not  ? — I  refused  to  go. 

52.223.  Did  you  make  any  arrangement  then  ?  Did  he  say  anything  about  meeting 
Mr.  Labouchere  ? — He  said  he  would  undertake  to  arrange  for  an  interview  on  the 
following  morning,  at  11  o’clock,  I  chink,  he  mentioned. 

52.224.  Did  he  on  the  same  night  (October  22nd,  I  think  it  is)  send  you  that 
telegram?  “To-morrow  morning  at  11  sharp  at  mv  place,  17,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden  ”  ? — Yes. 

52.225.  Well,  did  you  after  that  see  Mr.  Houston? — Oh,  I  should  have  said  that 
both  by  writing  and  by  conversation  I  kept  Mr.  Houston  perfectly  informed  of  all  the 
proceedings,  everything  that  occurred. 

52.226.  Now,  what  passed  with  reference  to  your  seeing  Mr..  Labouchere  ?  Did 
anything  jiass  between  you  and  Mr.  Houston  as  to  your  going  any  further  on  the 
occasion  of  this  appointment  being  made  to  see  Mr.  Labouchere  next  morning  ? — He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  advised  that  I  had  better  let  the  matter  drop. 

52.227.  Houston  told  you  that  he  had  been  advised  you  had  better  let  the  matter 
drop  ? — Yes. 

52.228.  Did  you  in  consequence  send  a  telegram  with  reference  to  the  appointment  ? 
— I  did. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  call  for  that,  Sir  Charles, — the  appointment  to  meet 
Mr.  Labouchere,  to  Sinclair. 

52.229.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  telegram  you  sent  ? — I  think  I  gave  Mr.  Houston  a 
copy. 

52.230.  Did  you  send  a  copy  of  that  telegram  to  Sinclair,  17,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden  ? — Yes,  I  sent  that. 

52.231.  [The  Attorney- General.)  This  is  “  J.  Sinclair,  17,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent 
“  Garden.  Cannot  keep  appointment.  Matters  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  I 
“  will  not  proceed  further. — Pigott.”  I  think  that  is  the  22nd.  On  the  23rd  did 
you  send  this  one  ?  I  daresay  you  remember  it  ( passing  it)  ? — Yes. 
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\_'!he  telegram  was  put  in,  and  teas  as  follows  : — ] 

‘‘Sinclair  17,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  23  Oct.  Wired  you  last  night 
mil  °"4  Y0ng  ,address>  and  it}  was  not  delivered.  Cannot  keep  appoint- 

Pirron  ”K  mattei>;S  bave  been  so  unsaPsfactorj  that  I  will  not  proceed  further. 

— I2dfd  2'  N°W’  did  J0U  °n  that  Same  day’ the  23rd  °f  0ctober’  write  t0  Mr-  Labouchere  ? 

52.233.  I  wish  to  know  was  the  letter  to  Mr.  Labouchere  written  with  Mr.  Houston’s 
kn?9  oof  e,wr  Wltboi|lt  Mr-  Houston  s  knowledge  ?— Without  his  knowledge. 

52.234.  When  did  you  first  communicate  to  Mr.  Houston  the  matters  respecting- 
your  interviews  with  Mr  Labouchere,  about  which  I  am  going  to  question  you  *-? 
think  it  was  at  the  end  of  that  week,  if  I  do  not  mistake.  No,  I  am  mistaken  alto 
Dublm  ^  reC0lleGtl0n  18  immediately  after  that  Sinclair  affair  I  went  back  to 

52.235.  Just  try  if  you  can  recollect,  it  is  not  very  important,  but  try  and  recollect 
when  you  told  Mr.  Houston  of  your  interview  with  Mi-.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Lewis  and 

M  ;9P9aorr  t  w1  t0  ^  ih!m  tPe  before  1  made  that  declaration. 

52.236.  That  would  be  the  6th  November  ? — Quite  so 

tn'l ^  Att°rm[-Gene™’-)  I  “11  for  a  letter  of  the  23rd  October,  from  Bichard  Pigott 
to  Mr.  Labouchere.  You  do  not  produce  it  at  present.  ° 

to  oov'  R^ielL)  Mr’  Labouchere  is  liere,  you  can  call  for  it. 

lsss  t  r-  \The  Att0™erGeneral) I  Did  you  get  back  the  letter  of  the  2,3rd  October 

S7edt/°U  ?  6?_I  1  did  1  I  did,  yes  ;  but  I  think  I 

£>’oqo*  tbat  a  COpJ  of  ' — ^es’  Hat  is  a  copy  of  it. 

Hati  that  b!pS.in  J°Ur  °Wn  handWritin??-It  is  in  handwriting. 


\_The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  folloivs  : — ] 

“  Private  and  Confidential. 

“  Dear  Sip  “  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street. 

«  t  ’  Oct,  23  ’88 

.  “  1  trust  you  will  excuse  my  apparent  discourtesy  in  not  keenino- 
appointment  made  by  Mr.  Sinclair  to  meet  you  this  morning.  I  wired  him  at 
once  on  receipt  of  his  message  that  I  could  not  attend  but  unfort  1 

directed  the  telegram,  and  he  consequently  did  not  receive  it.  I  sincerely  regret 
this  blunder,  but  thei-e  is  now  no  help  for  it.  ^  ° 

TU  q.  Wdl  you  allow  me  to  say  that  you  misapprehend  how  matters  reallv  «tn,„l 
Mr.  Sinclair  showed  me  a  line  which  you  wrote  him,  in  which  ™  2  of mv 

evulence  as  presumably  having  been  tendered  for  sale  through  that  gentlemSf 
That  iSnot  so  there  any  foundation  for  suoll  an  afl8ertion=  My  atfxiitv  r  „ 

ax  oid,.f  possible,  giving  any  evidence  whatever.  What  occurred  was  simnh  this 
A  gentleman  named  W  helan  called  at  my  place  in  Kingstown  nn  loot  q  i  "  , 

propose  that  I  should  accompany  him  to  London  for  the  purpose of havT^knb  ter° 
view  with  an  Irish  American  who  had  not  arrived  then  I  declined  r 

information  Afterwards  this  same  gentleman  informed  me  thal  the  meeW 
if  it  came  of!  between  the  new  arrival  and  mvsnlf  wnulrl  tnFo  1  ,  ,  £9 

Still,  I  was  not  satisfied.  Then  Sinclair  a^p ^^Ld7  idf  afc  uPikslm  7’ 
suggested  that  I  should  help  Mr.  Egan,  for*  ?vho,n  h  ™was  acting^  ^*1  replieef  in 
eflect  that  I  was  willing  to  do  so  if  it  were  mado  worth  my  while  ardTf  I  w<  1  I 
how  I  could  be  of  service.  He  then  presented  me  with  5/  am!  to  ,1  me  ten 
a  summons  from  him  to  go  over  to  London  and  see  you.  "'The  5/  1  rZarieTof 
course,  as  given  to  defray  travelling  expenses,  and  accordingly  I  came  over  ’ll,, 
called  on  me  here  on  Sunday  morning,  and  it  was  agreed  that  e  slitn  Id  make 
arrangements  for  a  meeting  with  either  yourself  or  Mr  Justin  McCarthy  toTlm 
p  ace  the  following  day  That  night  he  wired  me  this  “  To-rn,  rrow  evening  Ys 
at  my  place.  I  attended  at  his  house,  and  was,  of  course,  prepared  to  meet 
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either  yourself  or  McCarthy,  but  instead  found  only  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  had  nothing 
to  show  but  the  letter  I  have  already  mentioned,  which  I  could  not  regard  as 
satisfactory,  and  thereupon  made  what  I  consider  an  attempt  to  trap  me.  On 
consideration  I  thought  it  better  to  have  no  further  communication  with  that 
gentleman,  and  wired  him  to  that  effect.  But  at  the  same  time  I  should  like  to 
have  a  friendly  conversation  with  you  with  a  view  to  an  arrangement,  or  write 
Mr.  McCarthy  or  (better  still  to  Lawler)  Mr.  Parnell  himself.  Nothing  may  come 
of  it,  but  no  harm  can  be  done  to  anyone,  as,  of  course,  what  passes  will  be  entirely 
confidential,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  also  regard  this  letter,  which  perhaps  you  will 
send  me  back  when  you  have  read  it,  so  that  I  may  destroy  it,  and  it  may  have 
highly  important  results. 

“  As  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  am  watched,  it  may  be  difficult  to  arrange  for 
an  interview,  but  perhaps  you  can  suggest  a  place.” 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  in  answer  to  a  letter  that  he  received  from  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  destroyed.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  had  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

{The  President.)  All  he  said  was  that  he  had  a  copy  of  his  letter  :  “  I  got  it  back,  I 
destroyed  it,  this  is  a  copy  I  made.” 

52.240.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Did  Mr.  Labouchere  give  you  that  letter  back  at  a 
subsequent  interview  ? — He  did,  and  I  think  I  burnt  it  before  his  face.  I  put  it  in  the 
fire. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Will  you  kindly  ask  him  if  he  has  not  got  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Labouchere  to  which  that  is  an  answer. 

52.241.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Previous  to  that  had  you  any  letter  from  Mr. 
Labouchere  ? — No. 

52.242.  Did  you  burn  that  letter  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Labouchere  ? — I  did. 

52.243.  You  told  me  that  you  sent,  or  wrote  this  letter  rather,  without  Mr.  Houston’s 
knowledge? — Without  Mr.  Houston’s  knowledge. 

52,243«.  Why  did  you  write  it  ? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lords,  is  that  a  question  to  be  put  to  the  witness? 

{The  President.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  importance  to  follow  it  up  ;  we  shall  draw  our 
own  inference. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Very  well,  my  Lords,  I  am  quite  willing  at  present  to  take 
it  so. 

{The  President.)  What  was  passing  in  his  mind  is  an  inference. 

52.244.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Now,  on  the  25th  October  1888  did  you  receive  a 
card  from  Mr.  Labouchere  {handing  same  to  the  ivitness).  I  think  you  may  take  it  that 
that  is  the  one  ? — Yes. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  only  important  in  this,  it  is  wrongly  dated  by 
Mr.  Labouchere,  but  the  envelope  shows  the  correct  date.  It  was  posted  in  London 
on  October  24th,  it  is  dated  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  October  25,  1888. 

“  24,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W., 

“  Dear  Sir,  October  25,  1888. 

“  I  shall  be  here  at  10  o’clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  shall  be  happy  to  see 
you  for  a  confidential  conversation,  which,  as  you  say,  can  do  no  harm,  if  it  does 
no  good.  I  will  return  you  your  letter  when  you  come.  I  think  this  house  would 
be  the  best  place,  for  it  certainly  is  not  watched,  and  it  would  be  as  easy  to  throw 
off  any  one  coming  here  as  going  elsewhere.  Your  best  plan  would  be,  I  should 
think,  to  take  the  Underground,  and  get  out  at  Victoria  Station,  the  house  is 
close  by. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  H.  Labouchere.” 

52.245.  Did  you  receive,  on  the  same  day,  the  24th,  this  telegram? — Yes. 

52,240.  “  At  7  this  evening.”  Did  you  attend  on  that  occasion  ?: — Yes. 

52.247.  Did  you  find  anybody  there  besides  Mr.  Labouchere  ? — Mr.  Parnell. 

52.248.  Was  it  the  25th  or  the  26th  you  attended  ? — I  have  not  the  date. 

52.249.  Did  you  attend  the  same  day  as  the  letter  reached  you? — Yes,  the  same  day 
as  I  got  the  telegram. 

{rldie  Attorney-General.)  That  is  the  24th,  my  Lord,  the  day  he  got  the  telegram. 
Would  you  tell  us  the  date  on  the  telegram,  please,  Mr.  Cunynghame? 
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(The  Secretary.)  On  the  24th. 

52.250.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Tell  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  what  passed  between 
you,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr  Parnell,  and  if  at  any  part  of  it  Mr.  Parnell  was  not 
present  just  tell  us,  and  draw  the  distinction — what  passed  as  near'y  as  you  can  how 
did  the  conversation  begin  ? — I  think,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  Mr.  Parnell  commenced 
the  conversation,  and  what  he  said  was  to  the  effect  that  they  held  proofs  in  their 
hands  that  would  convict  me  of  the  forgery  of  all  the  letters,  and  he  asked  me  with 
reference  to  the  statement  in  my  letter  to  the  effect  that  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
giving  evidence  at  all,  how  I  proposed  to  do  that.  I  explained  then  to  him  that  I  had 
not  been  subpoenaed  by  the  “  Times  ’  up  to  that  date,  that  the  only  subpoena  I  had 
received  was  the  one  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  served  me  with,  and  it  occurred  to  me  then 
that  probably,  if  I  could  induce  Mr.  Lewis  to  withdraw  his  subpoena,  I  might  avoid  in 
that  way  coming  forward  at  all.  Mr.  Parnell  was  of  opinion  that  that  could  not  be 
done,  that  Mr.  Lewis  could  not  withdraw  his  subpoena,  that  I  would  be  obliged  to 

appear.  Then,  I  think,  Mr.  Labouchere  took  up  the  running,  and  he  was  °rather 
facetious. 

52.251.  What  did  he  say,  please  ? — He  made  a  proposition  to  me  right  out,  that  I 
should  appear  in  the  witness  box  and  swear  that  I  had  forged  the  letters,  thereby 
ensuring  entitling  myself  to  receive  from  the  Commissioners  a  certificate  of  immunity 
from  any  proceedings,  legal  or  criminal.  He  said  that  was  his  reading  of  the  law  and 
Mr.  Parnell  agreed  with  him  that  such  was  the  case,  that  it  was  an  extremely  simple 
matter  it  was  merely  going  into  the  box,  taking  an  oath,  and  walking  out  free. 

52.252.  I  want  just  to  get  this,  did  the  suggestion  that  if  you  went  into  the 
witness  box,  and  said  that  you  forged  the  letters,  that  you  would  get  your  certificate 
come  from  Mr.  Labouchere  ? — Distinctly. 

52.253.  What  else,  please  ?— He  urged  me,  as  a  further  inducement  to  do  this  that 

t  mW°  ,,  beco immensely  popular  in  Ireland  ;  the  fact  that  I  had  swindled  the 
'  -Limes  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  secure  me  a  seat  in  Parliament  to  beofiu  with 
and  then  if  at  any  time  I  wished  to  go  to  the  United  States,  he  would  undertake  that 
1  should  be  received  with  a  torchlight  procession  from  all  the  organisations  there.  Of 
course,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  Avas  serious,  but  still _ 

(The  President.)  I  must  say,  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  not  a  fit  subiect  for 

laughter.*  J 

Witness.)  I  should  have  mentioned  that  before  the  conversation  commenced  at 
a  1  Mr.  Labouchere  took  me  outside  the  door,  and  he  cautioned  me  not  to  say  anything 
about  money  before  Mr.  Parnell.  j  j  & 

52.254.  (The  Attorney- General)  Was  anything  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  conver- 

stood1  ab°Ut  ltS  b°mg  Fivate  and  confidential  1 Oh,  certainly,  it  was  perfectly  under- 

52.255.  Just  say  what  was  said  ? — I  said,  before  we  entered  on  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  all  in  any  way,  that  I  presume  we  were  met  there  strictly  in  private  and 
everything  that  passed  was  to  be  regarded  as  confidential,  a  position  to  lvliich 
iVLr.  I  arnell  and  Mr.  Labouchere  assented  at  once. 

52.256.  Now  go  back,  if  you  please.  After  he  had  referred  to  your  goino-  to  America 
and  that  he  would  undertake  that  you  should  be  greeted  by  torchlight  processions  do 
you  remember  anything  else  he  said  ?— He  repeated  what  Mr.  Parnell  said  as  regards 
the  proofs  that  he  pretended  he  had,  showing  that  1  had  myself  forced  the  letters" 

52.257.  When  Mr.  Labouchere  asked  you,  or  said,  -  Do  not  sfy  anythinR  about 
money  m  the  presence  of  Mr.  Parnell,  did  he  give  any  reason  ? — Oh,  yes.  He  said 
of  course,  that  it  would  be  highly  improper,  and  that  it  would  be  illegal  also;  that  it 
would  probably  expose  him  to  penalties  if  such  a  communication  were  made— made 
direct  to  any  of  the  principals,  or  their  solicitors. 

52.258.  Did  anything  further  pass  at  that  interview? — Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Parnell 
repeated  continued  for  a  long  time  to  urge  me  to  agree  to  that  course.  They  appealed 
to  my  o\vn  self-interest  and  so  on,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  a  gentleman  was 
announced,  who  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  George  Leivis.  I  had  no  intimation  whatever 
that  he  was  to  be  present,  and  when  he  appearod  I  at  once  saiv  that  it  was  -r  hat  is 
called  a  “  plant  ou  me. 

52, 2- >9.  Had  anything  been  said  to  you  about  Mr.  George  Lewis  appearing  at  that 
interview  until  he  came  in  ?—  Nothing  whatever,  his  appearance  was  totally  unexpected. 
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52.260.  I  wish  to  ask  you  in  a  moment  what  Mr.  Lewis  said,  if  he  said  anything, 
but  before  I  do  that  I  will  ask  you,  had  you  said  anything  before  Mr.  Lewis  came  in 
about  your  having  made  a  statement  to  the  “  Times  already  i  No,  I  do  not  think  I 
did. 

52.261.  Had  you  told  the  gentlemen  at  this  interview  that  you  had  been  to  Mr. 
Soames’  office  already  and  made  a  statement  ?— — Not  before  Mr.  Lewis  came. 

52.262.  Had  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  already  made  a  statement  at  Mr.  Soames’ 
office  ? — I  had.  yes. 

52.263.  Are  you  able  to  fix  the  exact  date  ?— Not  further  than  what  I  have  said. 

52.264.  Ho  you  remember  how  long  before  the  interview  it  was  that  you  had  made 
a  statement  at  Mr.  Soames’  office  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Houston  ?  I  should  think 
about  a  week  before. 

(Sir  Cltai'les  Rtissell.)  We  have  the  date  on  the  22nd. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  The  19th  is  the  date  that  Mr.  Soames  has  already  fixed  as 
the  date  his  being  here. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  You  are  quite  right. 

52.265.  (The  Attorney -General)  Now  Mr.  Lewis  came  in.  Will  you  tell  us  as  near 
as  you  recollect  what  passed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  what  Mr.  Lewis  himself 
said  ? — Mr.  Lewis  assumed  his  severest  manner. 

52.266.  A  severe  manner  we  will  say. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  No,  let  us  have  it  exactly  as  he  gives  it. 

52.267.  (The  Attorney- General.)  You  mean  he  could  not  have  been  severer  ?— Quite 
so.  He  sat  facing  me  on  a  chair  and  raised  his  hand  in  a  threatening  manner  several 
times  and  denounced  me  at  once  as  the  forger — he  had  unmistakeable  proof  in  his 
hands  that  I  had  concocted  the  letters,  and  by  way  of  giving  me  a  lead,  as  I  thought, 
said,  “  We  can  show  how  it  was  done  ;  you  had  received  certain  letters  from  Mr  Parnell 
“  and  certain  letters  from  Mr.  Egan,  as  we  can  prove,  in  the  years  1880,  1881,  and 
“  1882,  and  you  took  certain  passages  out  oi  those  letters,  and  certain  words  and' 
“  certain  phrases,  and  simply  copied  them  into  some  of  the  letters,”  which  he  alleged 
were  forged.  I  denied  that,  of  course,  and  he  still  continued  his  threatening  manner  ; 
but  I  suppose  he  found  it  was  not  having  its  effect,  and  he  became  very  much  more 
conciliatory  ;  he  rose  in  his  chair,  shook  me  by  the  hand,  declared  that  if  I  would  only 
follow  out  his  conditions  and  concede  to  the  wishes  of  his  clients,  he  would  be  my  very 
best  friend ;  otherwise,  of  course,  I  could  expect  no  quarter  from  him.  I  would  be 
probably  prosecuted  for  perjury  and  for  forgery  and  for  several  other  things.  I  admit 
that  I  was  considerably  flurried  over  this,  and  I  cannot  exactly  remember  what  I 
said. 

52.268.  There  were  three  to  one  at  any  rate,  and  you  had  not  expected  that  ?— No, 
it  was  quite  unexpected.  I  was  already  taken  by  surprise. 

52.269.  I  want  to  see  if  I  can  ask  you  about  one  or  two  specific  matters  without 
leading  you.  When  Mr.  Lewis  was  there,  were  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Labouchere  also 
present  all  the  time?  —  Yes,  except  for  an  interval,  as  I  shall  tell  you. 

52.270.  But  on  the  occasion  of  their  saying  about  their  having  letters,  did  you  say 
anything  ? — I  denied  that  I  had  any  letters,  and  I  think  Mr.  Lewis  called  my  attention 
to  a  correspondence  which  I  had  with  Egan  in  the  year  1881,  which  appeared  in  the 
papers.  Of  course  1  recollect  that  perfectly. 

52.271.  Do  you  recollect  saying  anything  as  to  whether  you  had  found  letters  of 
either  Parnell’s  or  Egan’s  ? — No,  1  said  that  I  had  none. 

52.272.  You  were  going  to  refer  to  a  particular  matter.  I  wish  to  get  the  evidence 
first  before  I  ask  about  it.  as  to  what  occurred  with  reference  to  this  interview  when 
they  were  not  all  present? — Yes;,  when  Mr.  Lewis  had  recovered  his  good  humour 
at  least,  pretended  to  have  recovered  his  good  humour — Mr.  Labouchere  beckoned  me 
outside  the  door  into  the  hail,  and  he  there  said — I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  the 
course  of  conversation  I  stated  that  I  had — I  do  not  know  exactly  whether  I  said  I  had 
been  promised  5,000/.  by  the  “  Times,”  or  that  I  had  demanded  it. 

52.273.  One  or  the  other  ? — One  or  the  other.  So  referring  to  that,  Mr.  Labouchere 
said  that  they  were  prepared  to  pay  me  1,000/. — that  he  himself  was  prepared  to  pay 
me  1,000/.,  out  of  course  I  was  not  to  mention  anything  about  it  either  to  Mr.  Lewis 
or  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

52.274.  (The  President.)  One  moment  before  you  go  further.  “  He  beckoned  me 
outside  ;  ”  where  was  he  then  ? — That  was  at  Labouchere’s  house. 
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•  52,275.  I  know,  but  where  was  it? — Outside,  into  the  hall. 

52.276.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Was  it  a  whole  house  or  was  it  a  flat  ?— It  is  a  whole 
house ;  he  took  me  into  the  entrance  hall ;  the  room  that  we  were  in  was  the  front 
room. 

52.277.  A  dining-room,  or  library,  or  what  ? — A  library. 

52.278.  On  the  ground  floor  ? — On  the  ground  floor. 

52.279.  He  beckoned  you  out  into  the  entrance  hall? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  Is  that  the  end  of  the  conversation? 


52,280.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Is  that  the  end  of  the  conversation  that  then  took 

nr*.p  ? — I  rn  t,n  that,  t.i’mo  wa 


^  t0!1  Sa^i  ^°.^r'  Labouchere  when  he  said  he  was  prepared  to  pay 

you  1000L  .—I  said  I  thought  it  was  a  very  handsome  sum.  I  did  not  say  whether 
I  would  take  it  or  not,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect ;  however,  I  raised  no  objection.  I 
took  it  that  he  understood  me  to  agree  to  take  that  sum.  Then,  on  returning  to  the  room 
I  said  distinctly  very  distinctly  that  nothing  under  heaven  would  induce  me  to  go  into 
the  witness  box  and  swear  a  lie— nothing  would.  Then  Mr.  Lewis  explained  to  me  the 
necessity  for  my  going  into  the  witness  box  might  be  avoided  by  the  course  that  he 
suggested  ;  that  is,  that  I  was  to  write  to  the  “  Times  ”  to  state  that  I  believed  the 
letters  were  forgeries,  or  that  I  had  forged  them  myself,  if  I  preferred  it— at  all  events, 
I  was  to  acquaint  the  “  Times,”  the  manager  of  the  “  Times,”  with  the  fact  that  the 
letters  were  actual  forgeries,  and  that  thereupon  the  “  Times  ”  naturally  would  with¬ 
draw  the  letters,  and  the  thing  would  drop,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Labouchere’s  offer 
would  stand.  v\  ell,  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  say  that,  but  of  course  I  understood  it 

52  282.  When  you  went  back  into  the  room,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  to 
Mr  Lewis  that  you  could  write  to  the  “  Times,”  and  say  that  you  knew  the  letters  to 
be  forgeries,  were  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Parnell  present  ? — they  were. 

52,283.  Now,  Mr.  Pigott,  before  Mr.  Labouchere  called  you  out,  had  there  been  any 
conversation  between  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Labouchere  which  you  did  not  overhear _ I 

mean  had  they  been  talking  together  ? — I  heard  Mr.  Labouchere  distinctly  discussing 
the  amount  to  be  offered  to  me.  & 

,  .5?,2w4-  With  whom?— With  Mr.  Lewis— discussing  the  amount  to  offer  me  1 
think  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  the  room,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  heard  the  conversation  or 


not. 


52.285.  You  do  not  suggest  Mr.  Parnell  heard  that  ? — I  do  not. 

52.286.  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Labouchere  you  heard  discussing  the  amount  ?— I  did 
yes. 

52.287.  Was  that  immediately  before  or  some  time  before  Mr.  Labouchere  beckoned 
you  out  or  not  ?— Immediately  before  he  beckoned  me  out  of  the  room. 

52,288  Do  you  recollect  anything  else  that  occurred  on  that  occasion  at  Grosvenor 

Dardens  ? 

o2,289.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Do  I  understand  that  this  was  after  7  o’clock  in 
the  evening  {  Yes,  the  interview,  1  think,  lasted  a  couple  of  hours. 

52  290.  But  was  it  after  7  in  the  evening  ?— After  7  in  the  evening  I  do  not 
recollect  anything  special  that  occurred  after  that,  except  that  I  pleaded  stronglv  for 
time  to  consider  the  last  offer  from  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  he  was  very  unwilling— in  fact 
they  all  three  strongly  urged  me  to  decide  there  and  then  what  I  was  going  to  do  so 
that  the  bargain  might  be  concluded.  b  b 

52.291.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Do  you  remember  anything  else,  Mr.  Picrott.  I  do 

not  want  you  to  do  anything  more  than  just  look  back  and  see  if’  you  can  recollect 
anything  else  that  passed  at  this  interview? — I  do  not  think  anything  very  imuortant 
occurred  more  than  that.  J  1 

52.292.  About  what  time  did  you  leave  ? — I  think  I  left  about  9  oVWL- 
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52.297.  What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  came  ? — He  rather  surprised  me  by  saying 
that  he  called  in  order  to  take  a  statement  from  me  that  I  arranged  with  him  the 
night  before  to  give,  but  I  had  made  no  such  arrangement. 

52.298.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  told  him  so  ;  I  told  him  I  did  not  understand  I  was 
to  give  any  statement,  but,  however,  I  did  enter  into  details.  I  told  him,  as  well  as 
I  could  recollect,  the  substance  of  what  I  had  given  to  Mr.  Soames  as  my  evidence 
in  the  case. 

52.299.  Did  he  take  it  down  ? — He  took  notes  of  it. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  call  for  those  notes,  will  you  produce  them,  please? 

52.300.  Were  they  in  pencil  or  in  ink  ? — In  pencil. 

52.301.  As  near  as  you  can  tell  us,  what  was  it  you  said  to  Mr.  Lewis  on  that  day  ? 
— I  saw  clearly  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  simply  pumping  me. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Do  not  tell  us  what  you  saw  clearly,  you  are  asked  what  took 
place. 

52.302.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Lewis? — After  giving 

him  the  statement  of  the  evidence  that  I  was  to  give  in  the  case,  I  suggested - 

52.303.  (Sir  Charles  Russell.)  What  statement  ? — The  statement  that  I  had  made 
to  Mr.  Soames.  I  asked  him  would  the  arrangements  between  myself  and 
Mr.  Labouchere  hold,  provided  I  could  induce  the  “  Times  ”  to  withdraw  the  letters, 
and  he  said,  Certainly,  and  more  than  that,  he  told  me  if  I  had  any  doubt  about 
Mr.  Labouchere’s  solvency,  or  his  bona  fides,  that  I  might  make  any  inquiries  I  liked, 
or  go  and  see  the  gentleman  himself. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Now,  my  Lord,  I'will  read  this  at  once. 

( Sir  Charles  Russell.)  No,  please.  We  must  have,  before  this  is  read,  what  this 
gentleman  says  took  place. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  has  already  said,  “I  gave  him  my  statement  as  near  as 
I  could  the  same  as  I  had  given  it  to  Mr.  Soames.” 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Let  us  have  it. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  We  will  have  it  all. 

52.304.  It  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  writing  at  the  time  ? — No,  certainly  not, 
he  simply  made  notes  at  my  request. 

52.305.  On  a  piece  of  blue  paper  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say. 

52.306.  In  pencil  ? — In  pencil. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  This  is  a  document  which  I  will  put  in  the  moment  it  is 
produced. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Of  course. 

52.307.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  It  may  be  of  course,  but  I  am  entitled  to  read  it. 
I  will  ask  a  question  first ;  tell  us,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect,  what  you  did  tell  to 
Mr.  Lewis  on  that  day  ? — I  am  almost  sure  that  I  told  him  almost  word  for  word  what 
I  had  given  Mr.  Soames. 

52.308.  Sir  Charles  Russell  asked  you,  and  I  repeat  the  question  now,  tell  us  as  near 
as  you  can  what  it  was  you  told  him  ;  try  and  go  back  to  your  mind  ?— I  told  him  of 
the  visit  to  Lausanne,  to  Davis,  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  as  I  have 
given  in  evidence  to-day,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  and  also  that  I  obtained  the  letters 
in  Paris  on  three  separate  occasions,  and  I  mentioned  the  3ums  I  paid  for  them,  from 
whom  I  got  them,  and  through  who  the  “  Times  ”  got  them. 

52.309.  Anything  else,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect? — No,  I  do  not  think  anything 
particular. 

[The  Attorney -General.)  If  Mr.  Lewis  or  Sir  Charles  Russell  will  follow  the  original, 
it  will  be  better  that  I  should  read  it  in  the  way  I  should  read  it,  without  stumbling 
over  the  pencil  writing.  I  will  not  read  any  notes,  of  course.  Will  Mr.  Asquith  follow 
it.  This  is  headed  October  25th,  my  Lords ;  the  document  given  to  me  is  October 
25th. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  There  is  no  date  on  the  notes. 

52.310.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Lewis  read  over  the 
notes  to  you  or  not  ? — Oh,  no,  he  did  not. 
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[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  folloivs  : — ] 

“  November  or  December  1885  contemplated  printing  pamphlet  about  Land 
League  funds.  Application  to  Grosvenor  to  help  me.  He  sent  Houston  to  me 
who  brought  out  and  distributed  it.  ‘  Parnellism  Unmasked,’  paid  about  80/. 
for  printing  and  for  distribution  of  5,000  copies. 

“  Late  December  Houston  came  and  asked  if  I  knew  anybody  to  compromise 
Parnell.  I  said  I  did  not  know  anything.  He  pressed  me  very  strongly,  and  he 
mentioned  the  names  of  certain  men  on  the  organisation  whom  I  knew.  Lausanne, 
January  1886.  Eugene  Davis.  He  said  an  Invincible  had  a  number  of  letters,' 
and  amongst  others  an  apology  from  Mr.  Parnell  about  the  Phoenix  Park  murders! 
I  reported  to  Houston  some  time  after.  He  sent  me  in  search  of  these  documents 
about  February  1886.  I  made  several  journeys  to  Paris  about  these  letters.  I 
went  to  America  in  May  1886.  I  did  not  get  them  there.  I  went  back  to  Paris 
and  I  got  them  there  in  the  month  of  July.  At  that  time  I  got  six  letters,  three 
of  Parnell’s  and  three  of  Egan’s.  Amongst  the  three  of  Parnell’s  was  the 
**  Times  ”  letter.  I  cannot  say  who  I  got  them  from.  Houston  went  to  me  in 
Paris,  gave  me  500/.  for  them  to  pay  for  them,  and  100/.  for  myself.  I  paid 
500/.  for  them.  I  did  not  believe  them  to  be  genuine,  and  I  was  surprised  he 
took  them  without  examination,  and  when  he  did  examine  them  a  considerable 
time  after  he  appeared  to  doubt  them,  I  offered  to  get  back  the  money  and 
return  the  letters,  he  refused. 

“  The  ‘  Times  ’  publication  came  upon  me  by  surprise,  and  alarmed  me,  and 
I  wrote  to  Archbishop  Walsh  asking  him  to  put  mein  communication  with  Parnell, 
that  he  might  expose  the  thing.  He  replied  that  it  would  not  be  effective  unless 
I  gave  up  the  name  of  forger.  Nothing  done  until  the  O’Donnell  trial  was  talked 
about  in  February  1888.  A  man  came  from  America.  I  was  given  to  understand 
he  had  some  documents,  and  Houston  asked  me  to  see  him.  I  won’t  give  his 
name.  I  went  to  him  and  got  three  letters,  one  the  Egan  letter  to  Carey,  and  two 
from  Parnell,  one,  I  think,  dated  16  June.  I  gave  550/.  for  these  three  letters. 
Houston  sent  me  the  money  from  London.  I  had  a  week  previously  sent  him 
letters  for  examination.  The  third  lot  was  given  immediately  after  the  O’Donnell 
trial  from  the  same  man,  consisting  of  letter  Pat  Egan,  which  letter  has  not  been 
published,  and  one  from  Davitt  and  O’Kelly,  which  has  not  been  published,  and 
which,  I  think,  they  will  not  use.  They  refer  to  some  disputes  with  Fenians.  I 
think  they  are  dated  1880.  I  gave  200/.  for  the  third  lot.  I  got  nothing  but  my 
expenses  out  of  that.  I  got  that  money  from  Houston.  I  sent  them  a  week 
previously  for  examination.” 

52.311.  Is  that  the  substance  of  what  you  said,  or  not  ? — It  is  not.  There  are  three 
or  four  very  false  statements  in  it. 

52.312.  Just  tell  me  any  false  statements  that  you  say  are  there? — The  statement 
about  the  letters  to  begin  with.  I  never  stated  that  I  did  not  believe  them  to  be 
genuine — never. 

52.313.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  that  you  did  not  say  ? — I  noted  two 
or  three  things  there,  but  I  cannot  recollect  them  just  now. 

52.314.  I  had  better  read  it  through,  and  you  had  better  stop  me,  perhaps  ? — That 
will  give  you  so  much  trouble,  but  the  latter  part  of  it — the  part  there  referring  to  the 
letters — perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  glance  over  it, 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  I  prefer  not. 

52.315.  (The  Attorney-General.)  “November  or  December  1885.  Contemplated 
printing  pamphlet  about  Land  League  funds.  Application  to  Grosvenor  to  help 
me  ”  ? — “  Application  to  Grosvenor”  ?  I  never  said  anything  about  Grosvenor. 

52.316.  “  He  sent  Houston  to  me,  who  brought  out  and  distributed  it”  ? — Yes ;  that 
is  not  true. 

52.317.  “  Parnellism  Unmasked  ;  paid  about  80/.  for  printing  and  distribution  for 
5,000  copies”  ? — 60/.  is  the  sum  I  mentioned. 

52.318.  “  Late  December.  Houston  came  and  asked  if  I  knew  anything  to  com¬ 
promise  Parnell  ”  ? — That  is  not  so  either. 

52.319.  Did  you  say  that  to  Mr.  George  Lewis  ?—  No,  I  did  not. 
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52,320.  “  I  said  I  did  not  know  anything.  He  pressed  me  very  strongly,  and  he 
“  mentioned  the  names  of  certain  men  in  the  organisation  whom  I  knew.  °  Lausanne 
“  J  anuary  1886  ”  ?— I  beg  pardon.  I  did  not  mention  the  names  of  ’  any  parties 
connected  with  the  organisation.  ^ 

Well,  it  does  not  say  that  you  did ;  perhaps  it  was  my  reading. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  I  think  he  misunderstood.  That  is  a  statement  supposed  to 
be  made  by  the  witness,  that  Houston  mentioned  to  him  the  names  of  several  parties. 

( The  Witness.)  Well,  that  is  not  true. 

52,321-2.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  a  matter  of  argument.  “Lausanne, 
“  January  1886,  Eugene  Davis.  He  said  an  Invincible  had  a  number  of  letters,  and 
“  amongst  others,  an  apology  from  Mr.  Parnell  about  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  I 
“  reported  to  Houston  some  time  after.  He  sent  me  in  search  of  these  documents. 
“  About  February  1886  I  made  several  journeys  to  Paris  about  these  letters.  I  went 
“  to  America  about  May  1886.  I  did  not  get  them  there.  I  went  back  to  Paris,  and 
“  got  them  there  in  the  month  of  July.  At  that  time  I  got  six  letters,  three  letters  of 
“  Parnell’s,  and  three  of  Egan’s.  Among  the  three  of  Parnell’s  was  the  “  Times  ” 
“  letter.  I  won’t  say  who  I  got  them  from.  Houston  went  to  me  at  Paris,  and  gave 
“  me  500 1.  to  pay  for  them,  and  100/.  for  myself.”  Stop  me  if  there  is  anything  you 
wish  to  observe  upon  ? — Yes. 

52.323.  “  I  paid  500/.  for  them.  I  did  not  believe  them  to  be  genuine  ”  ? _ That  is 

the  part. 

52.324.  You  did  not  say  that  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

52.325.  “  And  was  surprised  he  took  them  without  examination,  and  when  he  did 
“  examine  them,  a  considerable  time  after,  he  appeared  to  doubt  them,  I  offered  to  o-et 

“  back  the  money  and  return  the  letters,  which  he  refused.”  Did  you  say  that  ? _ No, 

I  did  not. 

52.326.  “  The  ‘  Times  '  publication  came  upon  me  by  surprise  and  alarmed  me,  and 
“  I  wrote  to  Archbishop  Walsh,  asking  him  to  put;  me  in  communication  with  Parnell, 
“  so  that  he  might  expose  the  thing  ”  ? — 'That  is  quite  untrue. 

52.327.  “  He  replied  that  it  would  not  be  effective  unless  I  gave  up  the  name  of  the 

“  forger.  Nothing  done  until  the  O’Donnell  trial  talked  about  in  February  1888  ” _ 

52.328.  (Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  What  do  you  say  is  untrue  about  Archbishop  Walsh  ? 

I  say  it  is  quite  untrue  about  Archbishop  Walsh. 

52.329.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Did  you  say  anything  about  Archbishop  Walsh? _ 

No,  I  should  say  the  evening  before  Mr.  Lewis  told  me  he  had  written  to  Archbishop 
Welsh  for  copies  of  the  correspondence  tha*i  I  had  with  his  Grace  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  facsimile  letter  in  the  “  Times,”  and  extending  to  some  time  afterwards, 
and  the  reply  from  his  Grace  was  that  the  communication  was  strictly  confidential, 
that  is  to  say,  their  secresy  was  secured  by  the  seal  of  the  confession. 

52.330.  “  He  replied  that  it  would  not  be  effective  unless  I  gave  up  the  name  of  the 
forger.  Nothing  done  until  the  O’Donnell  trial  talked  about  in  February  1888.  A 
man  came  from  America,  I  was  given  to  understand.  He  had  some  documents  and 
Houston  asked  me  to  see  him.  I  won’t  give  his  name.  I  went  to  him  and  got  three 
letters:  one,  the  Egan  letter  to  Carey,  and  two  from  Parnell.  One  dated,  I  think,  the 
the  16th  of  June.  I  gave  550 1.  for  these  three  letters.  Houston  sent  me  the  money 
from  London.  I  had,  a  week  previously,  sent  him  letters  for  examination  ;  the  third 
lot  was  got  immediately  after  the  O’Donnell  trial  from  the  same  man,  consisting  of 
letter  Pat  Egan,  which  letter  has  not  been  published,  and  one  from  Davitt  and  O’Kelly, 
not  published,  and  which  I  think  they  will  not  use.  They  refer  to  some  disputes  with 
Fenians.  I  think  they  are  dated  1880.  I  gave  200/.  for  the  third  lot.  I  got  nothing 
but  my  expenses  out  of  that.  1  got  that  money  from  Houston.  I  sent  them  a  week 
previously  for  examination.”  Do  you  remember  whether  you  said  I  think  they  will 

not  use  the  Davitt  and  O’Kelly  letters.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  said  that  ? _ 

I  cannot  exactly  say. 

52.331.  Did  you  make  the  inquiry  as  to  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Labouehere 
holding  good  before  or  after  you  had  made  that  statement  ? — Oh,  after  I  had  made 
that  statement. 

52.332.  Then  on  the  25th  of  October,  that  is  the  same  evening,  did  you  receive  this 

letter  [ handing  letter  to  witness ]  ? — Yes,  I  did.  We  had  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
meeting  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  myself  on  the  following  day,  and  I  left  him  to - 
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52,333.  Yon  mean  you  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Lewis  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  letter  making 
ttie  appointment.  •  & 


[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  :] — 

“  Hand. 

“  Telephone  No.  6,674. 

“  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Lewis. 

“  10  and  11,  Ely  Place,  Holborn, 

-r.  „  “  London,  E.C.,  25th  October  1888. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  call  here  at  5  o’clock  to-morrow  to  see  our 
Mr.  Leorge  Lewis  and  Mr.  Parnell. 

“  Yours  truly, 

tj •  i  ,  -r..  ^  „  “Lewis  &  Lewis. 

Richard  Pigott,  Esq., 

“  Anderton’s  Hotel, 

“  Fleet  Street.” 


52.334.  That  is  sent  by  hand  on  the  25th  of  October — did  you  o-o  ? _ Yes 

52.335.  To  Ely  Place  ?— To  Ely  Place. 

52.336.  At  5  o’clock  ? — At  5  o’clock. 

52.337 .  On  the  26th  of  October  ? — Yes. 

52.338.  Who  was  there  ?— Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Lewis. 

52.339.  What  passed,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  at  that  interview  ?— Mr.  Lewis 

began  by  a  further  exposition  of  the  law  with  the  evident  intention  of  inducing 

me -  s 

(Sir  Charles  Russell .)  Do  not  tell  us  the  evident  intention 

52.340.  (The  Attorney-General.)  What  did  he  say  ?— He  pointed  out  to  me  that  if 
1  would  consent  to  appear  as  a  witness  and  to  swear  that  I  forged  the  letters  I  would 
receive  a  certificate  from  the  Commissioners,  and  they  would  give  me  immunity  from 
prosecution.  I  told  him  I  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  that;  of  course  I  had  read  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Bill  m  passing  through  the  House.  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  its  provisions ;  and  I  put  the  question  to  him  whether  he  had  arrived  at  any  con- 
clusmn  with  regard  to  my  proposition  to  him  that  I  should  endeavour  to  induce  the 

limes  to  withdraw  the  letters.  To  my  great  surprise  he  declared,  point  blank 
that  he  ever  undertook  to  do  anything  of  the  sort— that  he  ever  undertook  to  nive  such 
a  proposition  any  consideration  at  all. 

Wbat  y°u  8w  to  him?— I  recalled  the  various  circumstances  connected 
wRh  the  various  things  that  transpired  m  the  course  of  our  conversation  to  his  mind 
and  he  denied  almost  everything.  After  that,  Mr.  Parnell,  having  those  notes—  1 
suppose  they  were  the  same  as  what  passed  between  us,  in  his  hand,  he  proceede  l  to 
ask  me  certain  questions.  r 

52.342.  Just  try  and  tell  us  what  he  asked  you  ? — I  cannot’  exactly  say,  because  I  at 
once  refused  to  answer  anything.  I  said  I  declined  to  be  cross-examined:  if  the 
negotiations  were  there  and  then  to  break  off  I  was  perfectly  content.  So  Mr.  Parnell 
then— I  may  say  his  manner  was  exceedingly  threatening  on  this  occasion  he  was 
by  no  means  so  pleasant  as  he  was  at  Mr.  Labouchere’s 

52.343.  ( Sir  VUrles  Bussell.)  Who  ?— Mr.  Parnell.  He  said,  amongst  other  things 
first  repeating  the  assurance  of  his  perfect  confidence  in  his  proof,  that  I  was  the  former 
of  the  letters ;  he  stated  that  they  also — meaning,  I  suppose,  his  solicitors  and  lenal 
advisers— were  in  possession  of  proof  that  I  had  committed  forgeries  in  connexion  with 
mercantile  transactions,  as  I  understood. 

,  .  (The  Attorney- General.)  Just  try  and  specify— did  he  say  any  more— any 

kmd  of  forgeries  —Yes,  I  elicited  from  him  that  he  referred  to  forged  bills  with  which 
I  had  swindled  some  Dublin  bank.  My  reply  to  that  was  that  I  denied  the  imputation 
stiictly— denied  the  allegation— said  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  it 
and  that  I  courted  investigation  into  my  business  transactions;  that  1  was  willing  to 
submit  to  any  investigation  into  my  business  transactions.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
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actually  mentioned  the  circumstances  that  the  bank  with  which  I  did  business  up  to 
the  time  that  I  disposed  of  the  concern  which  I  had,  when  I  closed  the  account,  that 
they  had  outstanding  bills  of  mine  to  the  amount  of  500Z. 

52.345.  Is  that  wliat  you  said? — Yes;  I  think  1  said  that  in  order  to  show  them 
that  his  charge  was  unfounded,  that  those  bills  had  not  matured,  and  consequently 
they  could  not  be  sued  upon  before  maturity ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  I  con¬ 
templated  leaving  the  country.  Consequently,  unless  I  paid  this  money  on  concluding 
the  sale  of  my  place,  the  bank  would  probably  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  the 
amount.  The  bills  had  not  matured,  and  the  only  collateral  security  that  they  held 
was  a  policy  on  my  life,  which  was  valued  only  at  about  10(K 

52.346.  I  do  not  want  to  mix  up  the  real  facts  with  the  statements  ;  what  did  you 
say  to  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  briefly  stated  that. 

52.347.  That  you  made  a  statement  to  him  ? — That  I  made  a  statement  to  him  to 
that  effect. 

52.348.  Was  it  true  that  you  had  obtained  money  from  any  Dublin  bank  on  forged 
documents  ? — Quite  untrue. 

52.349.  What  was  the  charge  that  Mr.  Parnell  alleged  he  could  prove  against 
you  at  that  interview  ? — Wbat  he  said  in  the  first  instance  was,  that  he  couid  prove 
forgery  against  me  in  certain  mercantile  transactions.  Those  are  the  words  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect,  and  when  I  asked  him  to  give  particulars  I  was  thoroughly  under 
the  impression  that  he  stated  it  was  the  Hibernian  Bank  I  had  swindled  by  forged 
bills. 

52.350.  What  bank  did  you  bank  at  ? — At  the  National  and  Hibernian. 

52.351.  Do  you  remember  anything  further  that  passed  at  the  interview  at  Ely 
Place? — Nothing  of  any  importance ;  no  understanding  was  arrived  at.  Mr.  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Parnell  pretended  to  be  extremely  angry,  altogether  out  of  temper,  and  I 
was  leaving  for  Dublin  that  night. 

52.352.  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  away  from  that.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  specific 
question.  At  the  interview  with  Mr.  Lewis  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  or  at  Ely  Place,  did  the 
name  of  Captain  O’Shea  come  up  ? — Yes. 

52.353.  Which  interview  was  that  at  ? — It  was  on  both  occasions. 

52.354.  I  had  better  take  the  first  at  Anderton’s  Hotel.  What  was  said  by  either  you 

or  Mr.  Lewis  with  reference  to  Captain  O’Shea  ? — He  asked  me  to  state - 

52.355.  ( The  President.)  Who  ?— Mr.  Lewis,  my  Lord.  He  asked  me  to  say  whether 
or  not  Captain  O’Shea  had  anything  to  do  with  procuring  the  letters,  and  I  said 
distinctly,  no.  He  replied  that  that  was  a  very  great  relief  to  him  indeed,  because  he 
was  firmly  convinced  that  Captain  O’Shea  had,  and  so  was  Mr.  Parnell. 

52.356.  That  is  what  Mr.  Lewis  stated  at  that  interview  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  ? — 
Quite  so. 

52.357.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — Perfectly  clear. 

52.358.  Was  there  anything  further  about  Captain  O’Shea  ? — Not  on  that  occasion, 
but  at  a  previous  interview  at  Mr.  Labouchere’s. 

52.359.  I  want  to  get  it,  distinctly  ? — Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Labouchere  both  pressed 
me  very  strongly  to  say  whether,  or  not,  Captain  O’Shea  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
transaction,  and  I  said,  certainly  not.  I  stated  that  Captain  0,Shea  was  perfectly 
unknown  to  me.  I  had  never  seen  him  to  my  knowledge,  or  had  any  communication 
whatever  with  him. 

52.360.  I  am  extremely  sorry,  my  Lores,  to  have  to  go  back,  but  I  do  not  want  to 

suggest  anything  in  this  case  more  than  bringing  things  to  the  witness’s  mind.  Do 
you  remember  Mr.  Lewis  at  this  interview  of  the  25th - ? 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  At  Anderton’s  Hotel  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes. 

52.361.  Saying  anything  to  you  about  communicating  with  any  counsel,  or  anybody, 
on  behalf  of  the  “Times”?— Oh,  yes,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Labouchere’s  proposal  was 
accepted ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  were  to  write  to  the  “  Times,”  stating  my  belief  that  the 
letters  were  forgeries,  that  I  should  also  write  to  the  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Soames 
to  the  same  effect. 

52.362.  Did  he  suggest  for  what  purpose  you  should  write  to  the  Attorney-General 
and  Mr.  Soames? — That  the  letters  might  be  withdrawn. 
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52.363.  Was  it  before  or  after  you  had  asked  him  whether  the  arrangement  of 
Mr.  Labouchere  would  stand  in  the  event  of  your  taking  that  course  ? — No  ;  it  was  on 
the  first  occasion. 

( Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  That  was  at  Mr.  Labouchere’s  house? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  No,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

52.364.  Was  the  statement  made  about  communicating  with  the  Attorney-General 
and  Mr.  Soames  at  Mr.  Labouchere’s  house  or  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  ? — Oh,  it  was  made 
at  both  places. 

52.365.  Was  anything  said  about  Captain  O’Shea  at  the  interview  at  Ely  Place  ? _ 

Yes,  I  think  Mr.  Parnell  put  the  same  question  to  me  as  regards  his  supposed 
connexion  with  the  letters,  and  he  received  the  same  answer. 

52.366.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  ? — I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

52.367.  I  think  you  returned  to  Dublin  either  that  same  night  or  immediately  after 
that  interview  at  Ely  Place  ? — That  night. 

52.368.  That,  we  know,  was  on  the  26th  October  ? — Yes. 

52.369.  Did  you  read  Captain  O’Shea’s  cross-examination  ? — I  did,  yes. 

52.370.  Captain  O’Shea  was  examined  on  the  31st  October;  did  you  then  come  back 
to  London  ? — After  about  a  week,  I  think,  I  returned  to  London. 

52.371.  I  think  it  is  earlier  than  that,  but  it  is  near  enough  ;  you  were  away  about  a 
week  from  the  time  you  left  ? — Yes,  it  may  be  earlier. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  call  for  a  letter  from  Richard  Pigott  to  Mr.  George  Lewis 
of  the  2nd  November. 


[The  letter  ivas  put  in  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Confidential. 

“  Anderton’s  Hotel, 

“  Fleet  Street,  E.C., 

“  Dear  Sir,  November  2,  1888. 

“  As  you  requested  me  to  advise  you  of  my  return  to  London,  I  now  beg  to 
do  so. 

“  Should  you  desire  another  interview,  I  could  not  attend  at  your  office, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  closely  watched,  and  my  visit  of  last  week  has  been  made 
known  to  the  parties  concerned  by  those  who  have  me  under  observation. 

“  But  a  still  more  serious  obstacle  to  further  confidences  is  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  your  pledged  word,  and  that  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  that 
nothing  that  passed  at  our  interviews  would  be  revealed  to  anyone,  or  made  use 
of  to  the  prejudice  of  this  case  and  those  for  whom  I  am  interested,  the  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  me  under  this  honourable  understanding  and  strict  seal  of 
secrecy  has  been  used  in  the  cross-examination  of  Captain  O’Shea.  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  demand  an  explanation  of  this  breach  of  confidence  and  also  a  written 
guarantee  signed  by  yourself,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  that  what  passed 
at  the  interviews  that  already  have  taken  place ;  further,  that  what  has  been 
divulged  at  the  Commission,  and  also  all  that  may  transpire  at  possible  future 
conferences,  shall  be  kept  strictly  secret  and  not  utilised,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  accusers. 

“  Should  this  demand  be  declined,  I  will  of  course  considor  that  the 
obligation  of  secrecy  as  to  what  has  passed  imposed  on  myself  as  no  longer 
binding. 

“  The  favour  of  an  early  answer  will  oblige,  as  I  will  probably  have  to  leave 
here  to-morrow  night  for  Ireland. 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  Riciid.  Pigott. 


“  George  Lewis,  Esq.” 
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( The  Attorney -General.)  Now  the  reply. 


[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

“  10  and  11,  Ely  Place,  Holborn, 

“  Telephone,  No.  6,674.  “  London,  E.C.,  2nd  November,  1888. 

“  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  2nd  instant. 

“  I  do  not  see  that  another  interview  can  be  of  any  advantage,  because,  as 
I  have  already  told  you,  you  have  not  made  a  full  disclosure  of  the  true  facts  of 
your  connexion  with  the  forged  letters. 

“  Mr.  Parnell  is  determined  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  scandalous 
statements  made  about  him  founded  upon  the  forged  letters,  and  surely  you 
cannot  for  one  moment  suppose  that  there  is  any  limit  Mr.  Parnell  will  impose 
upon  himself  to  attain  this  end. 

“  I  was  not  present  at  the  earlier  portion  of  your  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Labouchere  at  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  therefore  I  do  not  know  what 
then  passed,  but,  in  my  presence,  there  was  no  such  understanding  and  stript  seal 
of  secrecy  as  you  state.  The  position  of  matters  is  perfectly  clear.  You  have 
informed  me  that,  to  Mr.  Soames  on  Saturday,  the  20th  October,  you  stated  that 
you  had  procured  the  letters  in  Paris,  and  that  you  believed  them  to  be  genuine, 
whereas  to  me  you  have  stated  they  were  forgeries,  and  you  knew  them  to  be 
such  at  the  time  you  purchased  them.  This  is  irrespective  of  the  statement  you 
made  to  me  at  Mr.  Labouchere’s,  that  at  the  time  you  did  it  you  were  in  a 
destitute  condition,  and  of  all  the  other  statements  you  have  also  made. 

“  Mr.  Parnell  has  nothing  whatever  in  this  matter  to  conceal,  as  you  must  be 
fully  aware,  because  before  you  ever  came  to  my  office,  or  I  ever  saw  you,  I  wrote 
to  you  and  stated  that  he  would,  expect  you  to  tell  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth. 
I  now  repeat  that  this  is  what  Mr.  Parnell  wishes  you  to  do,  whether  you  tell  it  to 
the  ‘  Times,’  or  their  advisers,  or  the  judge's. 

“  There  is  nothing  which  has  passed  in  my  presence  which  I  object  to  your 
telling  to  Mr.  Soames  or  anybody  else  ;  my  only  regret  is  that  you  have  not  told 
the  truth,  and  the  guilty  part  that  you  have  played  in  this  transaction. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  George  H.  Lewis. 

“  Richard  Pigott,  Esq., 

“  Anderton’s  Hotel, 

“  Fleet  Street.” 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Then  I  call  for  the  letter  of  the  3rd  November,  please. 

[  The  document  was  put  in  an  l  read,  and  teas  as  folloivs  : — ] 

“  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street. 

“  Dear  Sir,  Nov.  3rd,  1888. 

“  I  have  received  your  reply  to  my  letter  of  yesterday.  It  confirms  the 
strong  conviction  I  entertained  that  when  I  accepted  Mr.  Labouchere’s  friendly 
invitation  to  a  confidential  conference  on  the  subject  of  my  evidence  at  the  Com¬ 
mission  I  simply  walked  with  eyes  open  into  a  trap  cleverly  baited  with  false 
assurances  to  ensnare  me.  It  is  the  most  contemptible  of  quibbles  to  assert,  as 
you  do,  that  you  were  not  bound  by  the  conditions  spontaneously  and  unreservedly 
accepted  by  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Labouchere,  that  all  that  passed  between  us  on 
the  occasion  should  be  kept  secret  and  not  used  in  any  way  either  before  the 
Commission  or  in  the  preparation  of  evidence  therefor.  If  this  were  a  truth  or 
an  approach  thereto,  how  odious  the  imputation  it  would  cast  on  these  gentlemen  ! 
What  happened  ?  I  attended  at  Mr.  Labouchere’s  house  in  response  to  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  hold  with  him  a  ‘  confidential  conversation  ’  about  certain  things,  in 
.  which  he  stated  that  though  nothing  may  come  of  it  yet  no  harm  could  be  done 
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to  anyone,  inasmuch  as  all  that  passed  would  be  considered  confidential,  and  found 
Mr.  Parnell,  whom  I  did  not  expect,  then  waiting  me  along  with  Mr.  Labouchere. 
-Both  gentlemen  at  once  then  pledged  themselves  to  absolute  secrecy  and 
the  “confidential  conversation”  had  not  proceeded  far  when  you  appeared. 
You  are  the  solicitor  for  Mr.  Parnell  and  are  acting  under  his  instructions 
how  then  could  I  doubt  for  a  moment  that  having  been  brought  there 
you  were  fully  cognisant  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  conversation  was 
bemg  held.  And  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  you  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  attending  and  preceding  the  interview,  that  in  fact  vou 
received  your  instructions  from  Mr.  Parnell  to  attend.  But  now  you  ask  me  to 
believe  that  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Labouchere  were  guilty  of  the  unutterable 
meanness  of  bringing  you  there  for  the  set  purpose  of  hearing  what  had  passed 
and  was  passing  in  order  that  you  might  betray  the  confidence  they  had  taken 
upon  themselves.  In  other  words  you  expect  me  to  believe  that  these  gentlemen 
have  no  regard  whatever  for  honour  or  truth.  & 

“  That  the  same  obligation  of  secrecy  governed  subsequent  interviews  von 
do  not  attempt  to  deny.  J 

“  I  gather  further  from  your  letter  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  resolved  to  break  his 
honourable  pledge,  and  has  in  fact  done  so,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Labouchere  will 
follow  so  unworthy  an  example. 

.  “  You  ask  me,  do  I  object  to  Mr.  Parnell  adopting  every  means  possible  for 

lus  defence,  and  I  reply  that  he  has  the  right  to  have  recourse  to  all  honourable 
methods,  but  not  to  such  as  are  dishonourable  ;  and  I  maintain  that  to  invite 
confidence  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  it,  as  he  has  done,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
is  distinctly  dishonourable.  ’ 

“  F°r  the  rest,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  other  statements 
you  make  further  than  to  say  that  I  distinctly  repudiate  the  allegations  they 
contain,  and  that  T  have  no  intention  of  telling  Mr.  Soames  or  any  other  person 
anything  about  these  matters.  But  I  will  be  prepared  to  defend  myself  against 
any  charges  that  may  hereafter  be  brought  against  me,  founded  upon  any 
confidential  conversations  with  yourself,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Labouchere. 

“  Georg6  Lewia-  E-U-  Faithfully  yours^  ^ 

52,372.  Had  you  had  any  communication  with  either  Mr.  Soames  or  Mr.  Houston 
at  the  time  these  letters  were  written  ? — Oh,  no. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  friend  Sir  Henry  James,  who  has  the  originals,  says  there  are 

some  verbal  differences  we  do  not  think  very  important.  The  originals  had  better 
go  in. 

(The  President.)  Yes;  and  the  note  will  be  taken  from  the  originals 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Now,  5th  November  1888.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis  to 

Kicfiard  Pigott. 


[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows : _ ] 


„  n  Q  “  10  and  n>  E1y  Place,  Holborn,  London,  E.C., 

Dear  &ir,  .  _  5th  November  1888. 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  it  to  Mr.  Parnell,  but  you  will  understand  that  so  far  as 
i  a  in  concerned  your  statement  is  untrue,  as  most  of  your  statements  are. 

“We  were  aware  that  you  had  forged  the  letters  before  wo  saw  you  Wo 
had  subpoenaed  Mr.  Houston  as  the  person  who  had  conveyed  thorn  to  the 

'  uW°  rre  a/T6  th?fc  thc  ‘  Times  *  had  Paid  money  for  them,  and  that 

they  had  been  obtained  through  you. 

“  What  may  have  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Labouchere  before  I  arrived 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  do  not  know,  but  if  you  desire  to  see  Mr.  Parnell 
he  w  ill  bo  here  at  5  to-morrow. 

“  Eiciard  PiSott-  Es(l-  1  °U  gS’  H.  Lewis.” 

Then  the  5th  November  1888,  from  Pigott  to  Mr.  George  Lewis. 

a  55C96.--Ev.  55. 
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\The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  :  ] 

“  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C., 
November  5th,  1888. 

“  Dear  Sir,  . 

“  Mv  statement  that*  you  have*1 betrayed  confidence  is  true,  and  you  know 
,  f  •+  'oLp  You  further  assert,  amongst  other  falsehoods,  that  before  you  saw 
that  it  is  true.  the ‘Times’  obtained  the  letters  through  me,  yet  you 

me  you  were  aw  ,m,lerstand  ttat  you  had  information  that  Captain  O’Shea  was 
rertvP'mti;  ”n“  in  Thai  transaction;  and  that  you  are  intimately 
the  pa  y  J  massed  between  Mr.  Labouchere  and  myself  there  cannot 

aequamted  with  all  that  pas^betwe^  ^  occasion  o{  an  interview  here  you 

reVesSd  uTto  call  on  ’that  gentleman  with  reference  to  the  proposal  made  to  me 

’““t  decline  to  meet  Mr.  Parnell  at  your  office  or  in  your  presence.  You .  are 
I  aecnn  Labouchere  my  letter,  and  I  have  no  doubt 

they  wiU  g^eV  me  the  explanation  and  assurance  which  I  have  asked  and  am 

entitled  to  receive.  44  Lawfully  yours, 

.  „  Richd.  Pigott.” 

“  George  Lewis,  itsq. 

{gilJS ""  end  the  correspondence. 

(The  President.)  Will  that  complete  the  correspondence  . 

Mr-  L-is' 

S  SSoTtL^lSrer'leteeVwhich  completes  the  correspondence  let  us 

have  it  before  we  adjourn  ;  what  is  the  date  of  it . 

/<-,•  n  7?w 00.77 1  The  6th  November.  .  -  , 

«.  ^Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  want  it  now,  it  is  not  in  order  of  date. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  an  answer  to  a  £urther  incident 

bef^.f  rTmaTtef  If  f°aT  something  happened  in’ between  which  has  to  be 

T  ^(The  President)  Then  we  had  better  adjourn. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


n  7  \  "\iv  Pio-ott  when  the  court  adjourned  I  had  read 

52,373.  (The  i„°which  you  said  to  Mr.  Lewis,  “  You  gave  me 

the  letter  to  you  of  he hue V  information  that  Captain  O’Shea  was  the  party 
“  plainly  to  understand  that  you  bad  mtorrn  ^  ^  5tK  Did  you  meet  Mr. 

“  mainly  concerned  m  that  teansactio  .  Th.^  ?_Y^  -t  wag  during  tlie  time  that 

Lewis  anywhere  near  the  Law  Courts  j  happened  to  be  passing  by  and 

-  *«, « .  -  » —  - 

WaS6374n  Later  in  the  day  did  a  messenger  come  with  a  letter  which  you  believe  to 

ta'52,3?5n  D7youopeenWi9t  tl  simply  opened  it  and  glanced  at  it;  saw  that  it  was  a 

very  long  letter,  the  usual  style.  lmply  put  it  in  another  envelope,  and 

52,376.  And  you  sent  it  back  ?-Yes,  1  snnpiy  p  have  no  more 

redirected  it,  and  made  a  memorandum  on  the  back  to  say 

to  do  with  him. 
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Yef’377'  TUS  ‘3  J°Ur  memorandum  on  the  back-  «  it  (Unding  envelope  to  witness)  ?- 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows ] 

.  ,  “  I,°Pene?  *hi?  Je‘ter  be,cause  it  looked  like  a  legal  document,  but  finding  it 
you)  I  itonit  unread  ”e  ^  *“  1  W°Uld  baTe  “thiag  furthar  to  do  4h 

“  Rd.  Pigott.” 

52,378.  And  the  letter  of  the  6th  November  1886  referred  to  is  from  Mr  Lewis 
Did  you  read  it  or  not  ? — I  never  read  a  line  of  it 
.52,3.79.  I  will  read  it  now. 


[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  teas  as  follows  ] 


“  Dear  Sir,  “  10  and  11  EM?oe>  H.oibo1rn-  London,  E.C., 

1  AM  m  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  Your  statpmpnf  fR  *.  t 
gave  you  plainly  to  understand  that  I  had  information  that  Cant^^  at  1 
mainly  concerned  in  giving  the  letters  to  tho  «T;mo  >  •  tn  *  U]ptam  0  Shea  was 

•statements  you  have  made.  I  tfat  I  nlZML'Z Ztft  ^ 

man  so  incapable  of  telling  the  truth  as  yourself.  *  contact  with  any 

.  .  prom  first  moment  I  saw  you  I  have  not  r 

the^orger  of' Ze  letter^  ^ou  .  thatV^w“e 

the  q"eSti0“  °f  tha  letters,  but  T  hope  °this  wllf  Xt 

Your  stutoniGiit  tHut  ofa  ?iriv  mtpi’vi'pw  T  mmiAniA  i 
Mr  Labouchere  with  reference  to  a  proposal  made  by  him  to  yo°u  ifY"  UP°n 
well  aware,  absolutely  unfounded.  The  only  pronosal  o f  lid h  r  l  J°U  ?TG 
the  one  of  which  you  yourself  told  me  that  wasP  maX  to  you  hv  1.  haJeT  heard  is 
pay  you  5,0001.  if  you  established  the  genuineness  of  the  fetter^S  T™eS  ,  *° 
statement  the  following  day  that  you  lfad  demanded  5,0001.  CiXe^ Tnne-  ' 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Houston,  as  the  price  of  your  giving  the  evidence  ’  “ 

Furtner  comment  or  correspondence  with  you  is  useless. 

“  Richard  Pigott,  Esq.  “  Yours  truly 

George  H.  TaEwis.” 

last*two^or^thtoe  letters^whfch  have  been'reaY^Mr'  ^  P'— *>  in  the 
1888  that  you  had  told  him  thlt  to  Mr  Soamfs  on  X.  *7*  °?  tha  2ncl  November 
stated  that  you  had  procured  the  letters  in  Paris,  and  youMeved  them  to  be'geXine" 

52  MO  fZn  was  thf  fact  tha‘ y°u  had  so  stated  1— Yes,  that  was  the  fact 
Yes  ’  ’  1  S  °n  Sa/  :  “  Whereas  t0  ™>  you  stated  they  were  forgeries  ”  ?_ 

52  384  A  nl  y°U  fer  Stf ed  to  Mr-  Lewis  the  lf>Wors  were  forgeries  ?_Nevcr 

is  noftn,e.And  y°U  W  them  to  bo  3uch  at  tbe  you  purclfasedXem  So,  that 

arisen  XX  1  PZ  °ne°r  tw°  -luostions  to  you 

"S  ~  z\  tr lcttors  1  * 

S.  Hw°"8itinh~l  did-  y°s- 

and  ~y  ,0  embody 

E  2 
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52,388,  (  Jfc  "1;“'  rlmin,  "u!fn L  VhaYa^vefy  K 
1  wanted  tefget  back,  but  I  undertook  to  make  the  affidavit  the  following  day. 

52.390.  And  you  said  you  would  inake  the  affidavit  the  following  day  2-Yes,  the 

f°5239f  On  the  following  day - ?-The  following  day  I  wrote  out  the  affidavit 

mysdf9  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Shannon,  whose  address  Mr.  Houston  gave  me,  and  he  had 

SW5°2^92f0¥he  drXttment  of  the  affidavit  was  in  your  own  handwriting  2-In  my 
own  handwriting.  _ 

52  394  Not  in°Mr  Horaton“s  ^iesence  2— No,  written  by  myself  in  Dublin. 

52  395'  Now,  on  the  6th  of  November,  before  leaving,  did  you  get  a  note  rom 
Mr.  Labouchere  2-Yes,  just  as  I  was  leaving  I  received  a  note  from  him. 

52,396.  Is  it  November  the  6th? — November  the  6th. 

52  397.  H.  Labouchere  to  Richard  Pigott  .  Yes. 


[The  document  was  put  in,  and  was  as  follows  :  ] 

24,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W. 

‘•Dear  Sib,  away  from  London,  and  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 

could  call  on  me  at  11  to-morrow  morning.  There  will  be  no  one  there  except 

myself.  ti  yours  faithfully, 

H.  Labouchere.” 

“  R.  Pigott,  Esq. 

52,398.  Did  you  write  a  letter  of  the  6th,  the  same  evening,  before  you  left  2- 

Setter  of  the  6th  of  November  sent  back  to 
6th,  1888,  from  the  witness  to  Mr.  Labouchere. 


[The  following  letters  were  put  in,  and  read:  ] 


[Private.]  „  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C., 

November  6th,  1888. 

“DiABbiB,  ^  note,  but  regret  exceedingly  that,  owing  to  my 

having  to  return  to  Ireland7 to-night,  I  will  be  unable  to  call  upon  you  to-morrow 

as  you  request.^  ^  r,cnrgc  Lewis  will  have  shown  you  my  letters  to  him 

1  live  to  the  o-ross  breach  of  confidence  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  and  for 
relative  to  the  gross  Dreac. n  o  ar0  re5ponsible.  You  introduced  him 

which,  you  will  e^use  “e  ,  A^’n  the  ‘ confidential  conversation'  which  was 

to  me  at  your  bouse  Matter  of  course,  I  considered  that  he  was  made 

then  proceeding  kept  secret,  and  not  used  in  any  way 

aware  that  wh  P  :  »  ,  i  ri  sav  pjg  entrv  would  have  been  the 

to  my  prejudice  otherwise  I  need l  hardly  say,  gently  ^  ^  ^  conditiong 

Sigr'  fh>hmvoieaMi  Parnell  and  myself  were  discussing  important  matters 
XlSv  I  tsp7ectfuUy  submTt  you  should  have  done  so,  and  are  therefore  now 

tund7’now  lhat  he7  has  violated  confidence  and  ^  be^n 

determination  to  continue  to  do  so,  to  put  him  to  silence.  His  conduct  has  been 
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so  outrageous,  and  the  tone  of  his  letters  so  brutally  and  gratuitously  insultino- 
that  really  I  should  be  disposed  to  consider  him  slightly  insane  if  I  did  not 
see  through  his  purpose.  To-day,  in  the  public  street,  he  shouted  after  me 
that  he  would  soon  ‘  show  me  up  in  the  witness  box,’  or  something  to 
that  effect,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  more  barefaced  liar  I  never  met 
However,  his  blackguardism  is  of  little  account.  What  is  important  for  me  to 
know  is  whether  yourself  and  Mr.  Parnell  have  sanctioned  this  man’s  proceedings 
and  j.  .am  consider  you  and  that  gentleman,  for  whose  observance  of 
the  condition  of  privacy  you  also  are  responsible,  intend  to  abide  by  the  honourable 
pledge  which  imposed  the  seal  of  secrecy  on  all  that  passed  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  and  at  the  other  interviews  held  in  succession  thereto. 

“  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  for  speaking  thus  plainly,  but  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  m  the  opinion  that  I  am  entitled  to  such  explanation  and 
assurance,  under  the  circumstances,  as  I  ask  from  you  and  Mr.  Parnell. 

“  If  you  will  favour  me  with  this  explanation  and  this  assurance,  you  will 
enable  me  to  resume  our  friendly  conference,  should  you  desire  it,  with  the  strong 
conviction  that  an  understanding  satisfactory  to  all  parties  will  be  arrived  at 
You  can  write  to  me  with  perfect  unreserve,  as,  of  course,  what  you  say  will  be 
for  ourselves  alone.  I  shall  return  your  letter  in  course  of  post,  and  I  would  ask 
you  to  kindly  do  the  same  with  this  present  communication. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

„  TT  T  t  i  t-.  “  Faithfully, 

H.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P.  Bichd.  Pigott.” 

u  P.S. — My  address  is — 

“11,  Sandycove  Avenue  West, 

“  Kingstown, 

Dublin.” 


“°Co. 


„  -p.  Q  “  24,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W., 

JJEARtr^?’  t  November  7th,  1888. 

Mr.  Lewis  did  show  me  your  correspondence  with  him.  You  are  really 
under  a  misapprehension  about  the  examination  of  O'Shea.  As  Mr.  Parnell  and 
}  told  yju’  we  rightl7  or  wrongly  had  absolute  and  conclusive  evidence  about  the 
letters  before  we  met  you.  Houston  had  been  subpoenaed,  and  so  had  you,  and 
we  were  fully  aware  that  Houston  had  taken  them  to  the  ‘  Times  ’  and  that  he 
had  obtained  them  from  you.  The  examination  proceeded  on  these  lines  and 
to  the  best  of  ray  belief,  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  not  aware  of  the  interviews  with 
you,  nor  of  anything  that  had  taken  place  at  them.  You  told  me  in  your  letter 
that  you  wished  to  meet  Mr.  Parnell.  This  was  the  reason  why  I  asked  him  to 
come. 

i  \jewis  ™  Present  when  1  proposed  this  to  Mr.  P.,  and  I  suggested  that 

he  should  also  call  to  explain  to  you,  if  you  desired  it,  the  actual  legalities  of  the 
CciSG. 

“  I  gathered  that  when  you  and  he  were  alone,  you  agreed  to  meet  him  the 
next  day,  and  to  explain  everything  to  him.  The  idea  of  coming  into  direct 
communication  with  you  was  mine,  not  theirs,  indeed  they  rather  hesitated  about 
it  so  convinced  were  they  that  they  could  prove  everything  without  you,  and  they 
only  assented  on  my  strongly  urging  it.  However,  I  can  better  explain  all  this 
personally  than  by  letter,  and  I  should  say,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  well  that 
we  should  meet,  and  that  the  mattor  should  be  talked  over  by  you  and  me  alone. 
If  this  leads  to  anything,  and  if  you  wish  subsequently  to  see  Mr.  Parnell  also  I 
could  probably  arrange  for  this.  You  will  find  him  a  man  of  the  strictest  honour.  ’  I 
am  not  aware  what  is  the  state  of  your  funds,  but  as  I  have  taken  the  line  that  it  is 
desirable  that  I  should  see  you,  if  you  are  in  need  of  cash  to  come  over,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  send  it  to  you  on  your  informing  me  that  you  want  it.  1  would  also 
suggest  that  you  should  bring  over  all  confirmatory  documents,  not  necessarily 
either  to  show  them  to  me  or  to  hand  them  ovor,  but  to  have  them  at  hand  for 
the  purpose  of  reference.  As  Mr.  Parnell  and  I  told  you,  we  are  only  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  letters  are  forgeries.  Wo  have  that 
evidence,  as  we  believe,  irrespective  of  anything  you  may  say,  and  in  ordor  to 
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brine*  out  the  truth  you  and  others  have  been  subpoenaed.  So  that  the  truth  does 
come  out  and  it  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  letters  are 
forced  we  have  no  desire  to  act  in  a  hostile  spirit  towards  you,  for  the  interests 
involved  in  the  issue  ape  national  even  more  than  personal.  You,  as  I  understand, 
do  not  wish  to  be  called  as  a  witness.  If  you  can  suggest  any  way  m  which  the 
obiect  in  view  can  be  better  attained  by  not  calling  you,  I  am  certain  that 
Mr.  Parnell  would  consider  it  favourably.  But  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  out 

vour  wish,  it  is  obvious  that  you  and  I  must  discuss  the  matter  frankly. 

J  •“  Yours  faithfully, 

-  R.  Pigott,  Esq.”  “  »•  Labouchere. 

November  the  8th  is  the  reply. 

ko  400  OS Hr  C  Russell.)  Is  that  the  end  of  that  letter  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  wish  for  the  letter  of  Mr.  Richard  Pigott  to  Mr.  Labouchere 
o£(t“  of  November'  I  am  told  it  has  not  been  returned  by  Mr.  Labouchere 
That  clearly  is  with  Mr.  Labouchere  still.  That  has  not  been  returned.  It  is  alleged 
to  be  dated3 the  8th.  My  Lord,  I  am  afraid  I  must  wait  to  read  that  letter  until  I  get 

the  original,  because  no  actual  copy  was  Kept.  t  ?  mt. 

52,401.  Did  you  ever  get  back  the  last  letter  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Labouchere  The 

very  last. 

52  402.  Yes  ? _ No. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  was  the  letter^?  .  ,  ,,  T  u  u 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Was  it  the  day  after  you  received  Mr.  Labouchere  s  letter 
I  want  any  letter,  please  Mr.  Lewis,  subsequent  to  the  7th  of  November  1888.  It 

may  be  the  9th  or  10th  of  course.  [Letters  were  produced.] 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  something  later  than  this  There  is  one  before  this 
Mr.  Lewis,  I  think  you  will  find— between  the  7th  of  November  and  the  4th  of 
December.  The  8th  of  November  is  the  one  I  want.  I  am  told,  my  Lord,  that  this 
copy  has  been  compared  with  the  original. 

( Sir  C.  Russell. )  From  whom  to  whom  ?  .  T  ,  , 

(The  Attorney- General.)  From  Richard  Pigott,  the  witness,  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  the 

8th  November  1888. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Where  is  the  original  ? 

( Mr.  Soamcs.)  I  will  send  for  it.  .  .  , 

i  Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  had  better  make  that  clear.  My  friend  had  better  make  that 

clear#  ~ 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  understand  the  explanation.  How  do  you  come  to  have  a 

AtL  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  had  not  remembered  that  there  were  some 
subsequent  letters  of  which  I  have  had  copies  for  many  days,  and  in  passing  from  the 
particular  letter  which  was  referred  to,  I  forgot-it  slipped  my  memory— that  there 
were  later  ones.  Therefore,  when  I  spoke  of  the  last  letter  of  all,  it  was  not  of  this 
date.  There  were  some  letters  which  were  subsequently  returned. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  understand  Mr.  Soames  to  say  this  letter  of  the  8th  was 

(The  Attorney  General)  Yes,  I  say  so. 

(The  President.)  Very  well,  now  we  have  it.  , 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  was  returned  with  Mr.  Labouchere s  answer  upon  it,  and 

Mr.  Soames  will  produce  it.  It  was  my  mistake,. 

[The  folloiving  letters  w  ere  put  in  and  read: — ] 

“  11,  Sandycove  Avenue  West, 

“  Dev?  Sir  “  Kingstown,  Novemb.  8,  ’88. 

“  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter. 

“  I  am  unfortunately  unable  to  regard  it  as  entirely  satisfactory,  your 
explanation  leaves  practically  untouched  the  broad  fact  that  Mr  Lewis  gives 
me  plainly  to  understand  that  he  intends  to  divulge  and  utilise  all  the  information 
he  obtained  from  me,  as  I  understood  and  could  not  but  believe,  under  the  seal 
of  secrecy,  and  that  he  has  Mr.  Parnell’s  sanction  for  the  breach  of  confidence— 
actually  made  and  intended  to  be  extended— which  he  does  not  deny,  but  only 
attempts  to  excuse.  As  regards  O’Shea’s  evidence  I  must  remind  you  that  both 
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yourself  and  Mr.  Parnell  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  information  Vou  had 
pointed  with  some  certainty  to  O’Shea’s  connexion  with  at  least  one  of  the 
let  ers,  and  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  occasion  of  your  second  interview,  expressed  himself 
as  being  much  relieved  when  I  convinced  him  that  that  gentleman  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  procuring  of  any  of  the  letters  for  the  ‘  Times  ’  g 

« . However,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  at  a  personal  interview  you  may 
be  able  to  prove  to  me  that  I  have  been  mistaken.  But  business  of  much 
importance  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  leave  here  for  at  least  another  week 
possibly  for  the  next  ten  days.  If  at  end  of  that  time  you  still  desire  to  have 
t  at  further  confidential  conversation  about  all  these  matters  which  you  now 
wish  should  take  place,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  over  to  meet  you.  As  regards 
funds,  though  they  are  with  me  at  a  low  ebb  just  now,  I  may  not  then  have  to 

heJpk’1  °r  any’  aDd  y°U  “ay  be  aSSUr6d  that  1  Wil1  not  do  80  if  1  ca“  Possihly 


44  H.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P.” 


Faithfully  yours, 

“  Richd.  Pigott. 


“  24,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W., 

«  Dear  Sir,  “  Nov'  9' 

“  I  do  not  know  what  course  the  ‘  Times  ’  will  pursue,  or  when  their  case 

wiil  be  over,  nor  do  I  know  whether  you  have  been  subpoenaed  by  them.  It  is 

probable  that  Mr.  Parnell  s  lawyers  will  at  once  go  into  the  letters,  if  the 

<  ^mes  ,  does  “ot  do  80’  °?  hls  caf  being  opened ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that  the 

ZTw-nmaT  eginfanyna7v.0nthe  leiterS<  Tt  is  difficult  t0  slWose  that  the 
conrt  will  not  soon  stop  all  the  ancient  history  which  is  being  put  before  it  by  the 

Times.  Therefore  it  is  well  that  you  should  be  over  here  as  soon  as  youcan 

it  you  agree  with  me  that  we  should  meet  before  the  matter  of  the  letters  is  gone 

into  However,  I  shall  be  m  town  for  the  next  fortnight,  and  it  is  for  vou  to 
select  your  time.  LU 


R.  Pigott,  Esq.” 


Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Labouchere. 


“  11,  Sandycove  Avenue  West, 

“  Dear  Sir  “  -Kingstown,  November  10th,  ’88. 

“  1  HAVE  been  subpoenaed  by  the  ‘  Times,’  thanks  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

“  As  I  have  had  no  notice  to  go  over,  I  assume  the  letters  will  not  come  uu 
tor  consideration  next  week.  ^ 

.“  1  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  here  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  next,  and  will  write 
or  wire  you  directly  I  arrive  in  London. 

You  forgot  to  return  my  last  letter ;  kindly  do  so,  and  this  ono. 

Faithfully  yours, 

“  H.  Labouchere,  Esq.”  “  lt,CUD'  P,a0TI- 


Dbak  Sir,  “  November  12,  1888. 

i  wrote  on  back  of  former  letter  my  answer,  namely,  that  I  would  return  it 
with  reply  on  back  but  on  running  my  eye  through  your  letter  again  I  did  not 
see  that  you  asked  for  it  back,  so  sent  answer  on  separate  paper.  Here  it  is,  with 
present  letter.  I  don  t  well  see  how  the  ‘  Times  ’  could  have  avoided  sending  you 
a  subpoena.  Houston  has,  I  presume,  told  them  that  he  got  the  letters  from  you. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  R.  Pigott,  Esq.”  “  H-  L''«°roiiEitE. 
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«  11,  Sandycove  Avenue  West, 

“  Kingstown,  co.  Dublin, 

„  j)EAR  Sir  November  18,  1888. 

“  I  aM  now  free  to  go  over,  but  unfortunately  I  have  not  the  wherewithal  to 
defray  expenses.  If  you  will  supply  what  is  needful  I  will  go  across  at  once  on 
hearing  from  you.  Or,  perhaps,  you  might  prefer  to  wait  until  I  am  summoned 

over,  which  I  am  told  I  will  be  very  shortly.  .  , 

“  If  I  am  to  go  at  once,  kindiy  make  an  appointment  on  the  back  of  this,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  all  future  misunderstanding  or  unpleasantness,  please 
add  a  few  words  to  the  effect  that  all  that  passes  will  be  entirely  between  ourselves 
and  be  regarded  as  confidential,  that  is,  should  an  understanding  not  be  arrived  at. 
p  &  “  Faithfully  yours, 

“  Richd.  Pigott. 

“H.  Labouchere,  M.P,” 

“  R.  Pigott,  Esq.,  Nov- 

"^£“  So  long  as  the  latter  portion  of  the  issue  be  not  entered  into  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  there  is  no  particular  hurry  if  you  have  business  in  Ireland.  In  the 
previous  interview  jol  really  told  Mr,  P.  and  myself  nothing  that  we  did  not 
know  already— as  the  matter  stands  Mr.  Lewis  holds  that  our  evidence  is  complete, 
and  it  must  appeal  to  your  intelligence  that  your  merely  confirming  previous 
evidence  would  hardly  lead  Mr.  Lewis  not  to  make  his  case  on  that  evidence.  It 
is  on  this  point,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  misunderstanding  has  arisen,  If  you  can 
show  us  that  the  letters  can  be  proved  to  be  forgeries  by  better  evidence,  no  doubt 
Mr  Parnell  and  Mr.  Lewis  would  view  the  suggestion  favourably,  for  as  I  have 
told  vou  their  sole  object  is  to  make  it  manifest  to  all  that  the  letters  are  forgeries. 
If  vou  bear  this  in  mind  when  we  meet  there  can  be  no  further  misunderstanding 
as  to  what  is  said  and  what  is  not.  If  you  prefer  to  come  over  at  once  and  let 

pae  know.  «  yourg  faithfully, 

“  H.  Labouchere.” 


“24,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W. 

„  -p)  o  R  “Nov.  23. 

E“RI  understand  that  the  ‘Times’  has  been  interviewing  the  gentleman  who 
first  saw  you  at  Kingstown  — 

52  403  That  was  Mr.  Sinclair,  I  believe  ?  —Mr.  Sinclair,  , 

«  and  although  I  know  nothing  beyond  general  report,  it  is  rumoured  that  the 
‘  Times  ’  is  likely  to  go  soon  into  the  matter  of  the  letters  ;  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  might  be  well  that  you  should  come  over.  In  respect  to  your  point 
raised  about  Mr.  Lewis,  you  may  make  your  mind  easy,  for  I  will  not  repeat  to 
Mr.  Lewis  anything  that  you  may  say  to  me  without  jour  fa^enL  ^ 

“  H.  Labouchere. 

“  R.  Pigott,  Esq.” 

“  11,  Sandycove  Avenue  West, 

“  Kingstown,  co.  Dublin, 

“  November  28th,  ’88. 

DEARf  crossing  over  to-night  to  see  you,  as  I  proposed,  until  I  read 

the  report  of  yesterday’s  proceedings  of  the  Commission  which  caused  me  o 
hesitate,  and  finally  to  decide  not  to  go  without  hearing  f further  f  ,  h  d 

“  I  read  that  Mr.  Lewis,  in  an  affidavit  sworn,  that  he  believed  the  Times  had 
a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  O’Kelly,  M.P.,  which  he  had  not  seen.  Now  that  informa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  from  me  on  false  pretences,  that  is  I  told  either  yourself,  or 
Mr.  Parnell,  or  Mr.  Lewis,  or  perhaps  all  three,  that  such  a  letter  was  m  existence 
—on  the  assurance  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Parnell ;  an  assurance  that,  furtheimore,  1 
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could  not  but  understand  was  binding  on  Mr.  Lewis— that  the  information  would 

not  be  used  m  any  way  to  the  prejudice  of  the  case  of  the  ‘  Times  ’  This  I 
venture  to  affirm,  is  undeniable. 

■  “  1  ^ve,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  I  would  be  justified  in  meetino-  VOu 
again  without  some  really  binding  assurance  that  any  further  information  that 

LSht'gT  m*wlttra81J  ?r  knowingly  would  not  be  used  in  a  similar  and 
nauthorised  manner,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  simply 

be  to  lose  time  and  money  to  no  purpose  were  we  to  meet  again  without  some 
such  security  that  nothing  that  passed  would  be  made  known  to  anyone  under 
any  similar  circumstances,  that  is,  without  my  express  permission  " 

„„  “.When  you  consider  how  vitally  important  this  matter  is  to  me,  I  am  sure 

IZ  e  1  me  for,sPeaklng  so  plainly,  and  asking  you  to  place  me  in  such  a 

positmn  that  I  can  speak  to  you  with  certain  unreserve  when  we  meet,  if  we  do 
meet,  by  writing  me  an  equally  outspoken  reply. 

“  Faithfully  yrs., 

“  H,  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P.  “  Bichd'  Pl00TT- 

“  F-S. — Kindly  return  this.” 

“  Dear  Sir,  <4 

“  I  thought  that  I  had  written  clearly  to  you.  What,  if  I  remember  riuhtlv 
I  wrote  was  that  whatever  you  may  tell  me  will  be  deemed  between  you  and  me 
unless  with  your  consent  it  will  not  go  further.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr  Lewfs 
has  protested  against  holding  any  further  communication  with  you,  and  does  not 
know  that  I  am  doing  so.  I  saw  the  statement  about  the  affidavit  but  I  have 

ohtn-SeedD  f  ™IS  SmC6'  Y°U  must’  howeTOr.  remember  that  information  m 
obtained  from  various  sources,  and  I  recollect  myself  hearing  of  this  U'Kellv 

letter  some  time  ago.  X  am  not  quite  certain  that  tte  court  has  not  furnished  our 

A  V'll  a  ,'St  ‘?  ,'  0C,im''”ts  in  tlje  ljox-  submitted  to  the  court  by  Mr  Soamos 
As  I  understand  the  position,  it  is  this-Mr.  Lewis  holds  that  we  can  proveTr 

case  against  the  Times  in  regard  to  the  letters  conclusively,  and  this  you  will 
remember  Mr.  Parnell  told  you.  We  prove  it  in  a  certain  way  You  lav  tha 
you  wish  to  be  kept  out  of  it  and  not  be  called  as  a  witness.  If  such  a  courJe  can 
strengthen  our  case,  and  prove  it  still  more  conclusively  I  do  not  .....  „L“,  , 

not  be  adopted,  for  the  object  is  to  prove,  irrespecS^ffi^dnaL !  E^dLllfsome 
one  must  knoiv  how  you  propose  to  do  what  you  want  and  what  you  say  you  can 
do.  If  you  like  to  confide  in  me,  I  will  tell  you  what  T  n;»t  .  s  Vr  “ 
with  you  it  will  be  then  time  for  you  either  to  Lent  or  dissent  to  Mr.  ParneU  or 
fLi-o  un”g  mfo™6T<l  Bllt  are  a  practical  man-so  am  I  Mere 
"w  :^ZZZ JonattaCh  “UCh  ,mp0rtance  t0’  Wlth0Ut  documentary  or 


“  R-  Pigott,  Esqre.” 


“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  H.  Labouchere. 


tun  «  xiotei, 

U 


“  Dear  Sir,  “  FleGt  Street,  E.C. 

^ow^fr  is°aTso 

arram“eWtbatW  6TCI; ,  g°  °UtSide  a  Certain  limit'  P8'l'aPS  you  could  kindly 

"  ■  >•«  ■■  -ir  «  *— * 

“  Faithfully  yrs., 

“  H.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P.”  ^D-  PrG0TT- 


to  Mr* Lewt  are  ,Produccd  bx  Mr.  Labouchere. 

nil  .  arn  toi^T  two  or  three  clays  ago. 

hen  there  is  the  5th  December,  Mr.  Labouchere  to  Pigott. 


They  were  handed 
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“  24,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W., 

“  Deer.  5. 

Dear,  Srn^p  }!0me  too  late  last  night  to  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday.  This  house 
is  not  watched ;  of  that  I  am  certain.  How  would  10  o’clock  this  evening  suit 
vou,  or,  if  you  prefer,  10  o’clock  to-morrow  evening  ?  There  would  be  no  one 

here,  aid  at  night  you  could  easily  evade  anyone  who  is  following  you. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  H.  Labouchere. 

“  R,  Pigott,  Esqre.” 


“24,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  W., 

“  Dec.  6. 

DE“  I  wkote  to  you  yesterday  morniDg,  proposing  10  yesterday  evening  or  10 
this  evening,  to  meet,  but  I  have  a  sort  of  notion  in  my  mind  that  I  directed  the 
letter  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Strand,  instead  of  Fleet  Street.  Would  this  evening  at 
10  suit  you  ?  This  house  is  not  watched,  of  this  I  am  certain,  and  m  the  evening 
you  could  easily  evade  any  person  shadowing  you.  „  y ^  faittfull 

“  H.  L.” 


“  Dec.  17. 

“  DE“TmKCommission  has  adjourned  until  the  15th  pros.,  and  I  am  going  to  be 
out  of  town  until  the  15th  or  16th,  or  somewhere  about  that  time.  Let  me  know 

later  on  when  you  will  be  here.  „  Your3  faithfully> 

.  T r  "  )) 


“  24,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W., 
“  Jan.  19. 


DEI^ra  that  S°irTR  Webster  talks  about  soon  getting  to  the  letters.  When  are 
you  likely  to  be  over?  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  send  y°UY03SfuHCy  ' ““  °Ver' 


TT  T  .  a  nnnnurDr  99 


“11,  Sandy  cove  Av.  West, 

*  “Kingstown,  Jan.  22,  1889. 

“  Deak^Str,  of  tlie  19th  inst.  only  reached  me  to-day.  You  forgot  to  put 

Ireland  or  Dublin  on  the  address,  and  it  went  to  Kmgton-on-Thames. 

“  I  have  as  y et  no  notion  when  I  will  be  wanted  in  London,  but  I  could  go 

over  at  the  end  of  this  week  if  you  wish.  v  „p  written 

“  I  saw  by  the  papers  that  you  were  not  m  town,  or  else  I  would  have  written 

ke^ore'  “  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  Richd.  Pigott. 

“  H.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P.” 

52,404.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  towards  the  end  of  January  enclosing  a  101.  note  ? 

_52,405.  Did  you  hand  that  letter  and  the  note  to  Mr.  Soames  tM^°  throne 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Mr.  Soames  has  that  my  Lord.  T  < 

Mr.  Soames  told  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  in  his  safe,  my  Lord.  Then  there  is  a 

of  the  31st  January. 
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[The  letter  was  jput  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows : _ ] 

“  Bank  of  E.  <£10. 

“  23/70643. 

“  Jan.  23,  1888. 

“  Anderton’s  Hotel, 

“  Fleet  Street,  E.C., 

“  Dear  Sib,  “  January  Slat,  1889. 

Your  letter,  dated  Saturday,  was  delayed,  as  I  had  to  come  over  here  in  the 
meantime.  All  things  considered,  I  think  it  better  to  return  you  enclosed  the 
10/.  note  you  sent  me,  as  I  do  not  see  that  anything  can  come  of  further 
discussion  with  you  of  the  matter  which  we  had  been  considering. 

“  I  will  only  ask  you  to  remember  that  I  more  than  once  stated  to  you  that 
my  only  object  m  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  with  you  and  your 
friends  was  to  escape,  if  possible,  appearing  as  a  witness  at  the  Commission 
owing  to  the  serious  consequences  to  myself,  that  in  all  probability  would  follow 
such  appearance.  There  is  now  no  possibility  that  I  can  avoid  coming  forward  in 
that  capacity,  and  therefore  there  is  no  use  in  troubling  you  with  another 
interview  or  further  correspondence. 

“  I  am,  dear  sir, 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  H.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Richd.  Pigott.. 

“  24,  Grovesnor  Gardens,  S.W.” 


52.406  Now,  Mr.  Pigott,  you  stated  several  times  in  these  letters  that  you  were 
anxious  to  avoid  giving  evidence  at  all  in  this  matter  ? — Yes. 

52.407  Why  were  you  anxious  to  avoid  giving  evidence?— In  the  first  instance  I  was 

sworn  not  to  appear,  and  I  am  very  well  aware  that  the  penalty  of  infringing  the  oath 
I  took  would  be  very  serious.  6 

52,408.  Serious  in  what  way?— Serious  to  myself  personally.  That  is  to  sav  I 

SUSS°fnnth^y  WlU  Sf.k’  as  they  sa^>  t0  have  me  removed — have  me  assassinated. 

52  409.  Has  anything  happened  to  you  m  the  past,  I  mean  to  say,  which  makes  you 
say  there  is  very  likely  to  be  that  consequence  ?— Yes.  y 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  have  we. to  do  with  this? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend  objects. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  I  do  not  object. 

M  Attorney- General.)  Now,  Mr.  Pigott,  if  you  please,  you  also  say  that  “  owin* 
M  t0  tbe  serious  consequences  to  myself  that  in  all  probability  would  follow  such 
appearance.  Did  you  refer  to  anything  besides  the  danger  to  you  which  you  have 
alr®ady  mentioned  ?-No  ;  that  was  the  only  thing  that  was  in  my  mind.  7 

52,410.  \ou  have  told  me  more  than  once  that  you  did  not  know  (you  have  already 
sworn  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  forging  of  these  letters)  that  you  did  not  know 

the  handwriting  of  the  body  of  those  which  purported  to  be  signed  by  Mr  Parnell  ?— 
IN  o,  1  do  n  ot.  J  ‘  ‘ 

7hen  did  ^  firs1  here  that  they  were  alleged  to  be  in  Campbell’s  hand- 
!o  ^o  nfanCy  lt  must  have  been  a  con81derable  time  after  the  publication 

before  O'Donnell0"  TOtef61-  "heth6r  **  bef°r6  °’D°nne11  *  was 

should 'say  a  O’Donnell  ..  Walter  1-Oh,  it  was  a  considerable  time ;  I 

52,414.  Had  you  ever  represented  to  Mr  Houston,  or  anybody,  as  evidonce  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  letters,  that  the  handwriting  of  the  body  was  in  any  particular  person’s 
handwntmg  ?-I  do  not  think-I  do  not  recollect  ever  giving  any  such--  P 

i  a?  y°U  kn(T’  have  y°u  ever  made  any  statement  to  Mr.  Houston 
respecting  the  handwriting  of  the  body  of  those  letters?— Oh,  I  think  later  on  L 
formed  the  opinion  that  they  were  written  by  Mr.  Campbell. 
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52  416  Now  I  want  to  know  when  that  was,  please,  and  upon  what  materials  ?— 
Well  it  was  because  I  afterwards  learned  that  about  the  tune  that  they  were  written 
Mr.  Campbell  was  acting  as  Mr.  Parnell’s  secretary,  a  fact  that  I  did  not  know 

pr52^17yi  want  to  ask  you  distinctly  whether  you  can  recollect  when  you  learnt  that. 
Did  you  know  that  at  the  time  you  bought  what  I  have  called  the  first  batch.  No. 

52  418.  Did  you  know  it  at  the  time  you  bought  the  second  batch  .—1  did 
52,,419.  How  long  before,  about? — Oh,  it  was  six  months,  I  suppose,  before  I  got 

tk52S42°0dTheConly  other  matter  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this  :  these  gentlemen  told 
you-Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Labouchere-that  they  had  copies  of  letters  which  they  had 

WI52,42l°  From  which  it  was  alleged  that  you  had  copied  these  documents  ?— Yes. 

52^1  Did  they  atTany^hne  either  ^at" ^Mr.  Lewis’  office  or  at  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
offer  to  show  you  any  of  them  ?  No. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

52  424  Mr  Pigott,  would  you  be  good  enough,  with  my  Lord's  permission  to  write 
some  wends  on  thlt  sheet  of  paper  for  me.  Perhaps  you  wil  sit  down  m  order  to  do 
it.  [,1  sheet  of  paper  was  handed  to  redness.]  Would  you  like  to  sit  down  .  Oh,  no, 

^T^e  President)  Well,  but  I  think  it  is  better  that  you  should  sit  down.  Here  is 
a  table  upon  which  you  can  write  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  course  you  always 

wlu^you^writ^the^wo^1"  Hkelihood!”^  WU^you^writ^your  own  ‘e»™|  “ 

word  mfe  Lower  CingTpaces!  write  'Ihe'w'd 

“  hesitancy  ”  with  a  small  h. 

[ The  witness  wrote  the  words  requested .] 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  sheet  ?  Do  not  blot  it  please. 

[The  sheet  of  paper  was  handed  to  the  learned  counsel .] 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  suggest  that  had  better  be  photographed,  if 

your  Lordship  sees  no  cross-examination  with  that  request. 

(5fr42C5  ^  Pigott  do  you  recollect  having  a  correspondence  in  relation  to  the 
purchase  of  the  “Irishman  ”  newspaper  ?-With  whom. 

It’tlr  WithawhomtSSeomeal  letted  passed  between  Mr.  Egan  and  myself, 
Mr  P^nelSm^  Mr.  Barry,  of  Manchester,  and  myself-several.  There  were 

a  Tm  M^td  nyaoTrSse"°rMSret-  Parnell  and  yourself,  and  Mr.  Barry  of 
Manchester,^  ar.d  ^yourself  ?— Yes,  but  not  on  the  same  occasions-not  referring 

the  same  transactions— the  proposed  ^’aiJsa^(tl° ^  »  ?_Yes,  the  actual  sale.  Then 

thaTf  foni;  w^M  "lar°nM,:  “and  Mr.  Egan.  ' 

££  233®^!^“^  letters'  to  M,  Parnell  ? 

_52,432S°You  received  letters  from  Mr  Egan  and  wrote  letters  to  Mr.  Egan^-Yes 
52,433.  At  what  time  was  that?— In  the  early  part  of  1881.  You  mean  tne 

correspondence  about  the  actual  sale. 
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52,434.  Yes? — Yes,  it  commenced  early  in  1881 

-£4pe5c4dthTe°USalear  *  SUbSeqUent  cc™P°"dence  at  a  later  period  with  Mr.  Egan  ! 

No’  no’  n°’  this  is  another  subject-matter  altogether  ?— You  refer  to  the 
P  *9  d  corresPondence  ln  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ?  ™  the 

}  ?’  P®?,  °f  {t  aPPeared  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ?— The  whole  of  it 

H0WWer’  1  ^  y0"  statement.^0  Whe^*  was 

t  JJad  y°1U  correspondence  with  the  late  Mr.  Forster  ?—  Yes 
longttervair  ^  P*™'  dM  ^  ^  «81  Si  1884,  I  think,  at 

Did^u  communicate  from  and  after  the 
You ^Ze^ttat^QroTure  ^  W“h  ?~Mr'  FOr3ter  the  &St' 

lit  with?-BarI  s~ 

52,446.  I  put  it  to  you  ? — 1884. 

N  52,447.  I  put  it  to  you,  did  you  not  communicate  with  him  as  far  back  as  1873  ?_ 

for52mteyf-ir8?I'?IWilIremindyOU>t0  give  what  7°“  cal,0d  valuable  information 
ao’atn  wo?  ?—No’ d  have  no  recollection. 

52451*  It  r,rar  ??,"  did  n0t?~I  wil1  s"'enr  1  do  not  recollect. 

40  452  1?  a  you  W1  swear  l~ To  ‘be  best  of  my  belief  I  did  not. 

m’I?o  v  ‘  ‘  5?  y0U  W1 1  SWear  That  is  all  I  Will  swear, 
did  not  n0t  Say  Posltively  y°n  did  not  ?-I  think  I  may  say  that  I 

111'  S°  y0U  say  P°sitive>y  y°u  did  not  ?— Well,  if  you  press  me  I  do  sav  so 
,  52'45f  My  pressing  you  can  make  no  difference,  Mr.  Pigott  as  to  the  truth  t_T 

a52m456mirnSut‘to  18  1  ’“d  ™  °ommani™tion  with  Earl  Spencer’ earlier  than  1884* 
oz,hoo.  1  put  to  you  a  definite  year.  Did  vou  as  far  hnnt-  oa  i«7q  #•  £ 

supposed  valuable  information  ?— 4s73  ?  I  am  sure  I  did  not  ’  m0ney 

54i5J-  }T0U  are  sare  y°u  did  not?— [  am  sure  I  did  not. 
in  1884  yg0°d'  D‘dy0U  iD  1884  ?-X  g^e  Earl  Spencer  certain  information 

52.459.  A  demand  for  money  ? — No. 

52.460.  Or  expecting  money  ? — No 

mon2ey6?FwhenyOU  ‘°  “»*  Home  >ffaring  *>  give;  information  for 

ro’^o'  JTam  \skiag  you  first  of  a11  No,  I  did  not. 

£^63.  Never  ?— I  do  not  recollect  ever  doing  so. 

59465'  w!  12  rar  J°U  uaVG  n0t’?~I  Wil1  not  swear  1  hava  aot. 

52466:  To  !wyo  “r  y°U  “0t  *°  S6Veral  ?_I  wU1- 

®^.467.  What  does  the  “  no ”  mean  ?-Not  to  two. 

«&'  LWF-r «  FF  —  ?JZ  ^an'rocdicmtl'04* 

write' ‘to  offt"  .‘nforraatlrto  Home  Secretary™  y°U  nCVOT  dld 

no  recollection  of  ever  bavins  done  so  J  (~r°  any  IIome  Secretary  1  I  have 

done  to72*  Do  ^  3w“r  thafpositively  1-Yes,  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 

I  wufn'ot  saaynmyore3ay  m°r6  *“  1  Wil>  n°‘  more  at  the  present  time. 

&/’  o’  Russel1-)  Wdl  y°u  give  me  that  blue  paper  ? 

[1  he  Secretary.)  It  shall  be  fetched. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  very  inconvenient  to  have  it  sent  away. 
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( The  President.)  You  understand  the  reason  ?  . 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  Yes,  it  is  a  reason  of  convenience  and  expedition  in  getting  out 

*52,474-'  Did  you  write  to  Sir  George  Trevellyan  offering  revelations? -Not  offering 

revelations.  .  .  „  .  ,  ,• 

52,475.  Well,  information  ? — Or  information. 

52’, 476.  What?— No. 

59  478  Then “what  did  youwrite  about ?— As  well  as  I  recollect,  I  wrote  to  him 
asking  L  for  stne  pecuniary  help-not  for  anything  that  I  offered  to  do,  but  for 

80 52,479? What1  tas  that?— That  is  for  supporting  the  Government  in  the  “  Irish- 

man’”  supporting  the  Government  Land  Bill. 

52  4S01  Would  that  be  in  1882  or  1881  ? — I  do  not  know,  really. 

59  481  Now  you  made  a  statement  which  I  did  not  quite  follow  when  one  portion 
of  this  document  was  being  mead  out  to  you,  I  mean  this  note  which  the  Attorney- 
General  read  to  you.  The  statement  was  this,  “  the  ‘  Times  publication  came  upon 

me  by  surprise  and  alarmed  me”  ?— Yes. 

59  482  Did  vou  say  that  ? — I  did. 

59  483  “And  I  wrote  to  Archbishop  Walsh  asking  him  to  put  me  into  commumca- 
tion  with  Parnell  so  that  he  might  expose  the  thing.”  Did  you  say  that  1-Bo. 
ko  4R4  You  did  not  ? — I  did  not. 

52,485.  “  He  replied  (that  I  presume  means  Archbishop)  that  it  would  not  e 
effective  unless  I  gave  up  the  name  of  the  forger  ?— ' That  is  not  true. 

52  486  You  did  not  say  that  ? — I  did  not  say  that.  ,,  ,  T 

52  487  Did  you  say  anything  about  that  ?-I  said  nothing  more  than  to  say  that  I 
had  been  in  communication  with  Archbishop  Walsh  on  subjects  in  which  those  letters 
were  referred  to  incidentally.  That  is  all  I  said  to.  him.  I  recalled  to  his ^  memory 
then  what  he  had  stated  to  me  on  the  previous  occasion  to  the  effect  that 
bishop  had  refused  to  return  my  letters,  inasmuch  as  their  secrecy  was  secured  by  the 

be^3°488.  That  is  the  statement  which  caught  my  ear,  but  I  did  not  quite  follow. 
Will  you  kindly  repeat  it  ? — I  say  that  I  recalled  Mr.  Lewis  s  recollection  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  hid  made  to  me  at  Mr.  Labouchere’s,  that  he,  Mr  Lewis  had  appliedto 
the  Archbishop  for  copies  of  the  correspondence  m  question,  that  is  to  say  my  lette 
to  him  and Setters  to  me,  and  that  the  Archbishop  declined  to  send  them  on  he 
ground  that  the  secrecy  of  the  communications  was  ^secured  by  the  seal  of 

confessional.  ,  „  T 

K9  489  You  are  a  Catholic,  are  you  l. — i  am.  . 

*  52’49o’.  A  professing  Catholic.  That  rather  amused  you,  I  suppose  ?— No,  indeed  it 

dl  32,491.  Had  you  any  correspondence  with  Archbishop  Walsh  which  you  say  was 
under  the  seal  of  the  confessional  ?— I  had. 

52.492.  You  had  ?— I  had,  of  course. 

52.493.  Correspondence  ? — Correspondence. 

59’494.  In  writing  ? — In  writing.  ,  v 

51495.*  In  which  he  wrote  to  you  letters,  and  you  wrote  him  letters  .—  I  es. 

51496.  And  under  the  seal  of  the  confessional  ?— Quite  so.  That  is  I  am  repeating 
what'  Mr.  Lewis  said  you  understand.  That  is  Mr.  Le^is  s  statement  to  me  of  t  e 

Al52,497.°  Yes,  but  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  such  a  correspondence  ?  I  had, 

52^98.*  Did  it  chance  that  this  correspondence  between  you  and  Dr.  Walsh  under 
the  seal  of  the  confessional  as  you  say?— I  do  not  say,  my  dear  Sir,  I  said  nothing 
tl-m  «nrt,  I  sav  Mr.  Lewis  said  it. 

52  499.  Yes,  but  you  told  me  at  this  moment  ?— I  told  you  there  was  a  correspon¬ 
dence.  I  did  not  say  it  was  under  the  seal  of  the  confessional.  I  said  Mr.  Lewi 

stated  so. 


[  The  shorthand  writer  was  requested  to  read  the  witnesses  s  answers .] 
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52  500.  Now  sir,  you  have  heard  those  questions  and  those  two  answers  read  out 
one  by  one  ? — Yes.  1  uut 

52.501.  Do  you  mean  to  say  now  to  my  Lords  that  you  did  not  mean  to  convey  in 
answer  to  my  question  that  you  had  a  correspondence  which  you  regarded  as  “ 

under  the  seal  of  the  confessional  ?-No,  well  I  did  not ;  I  probably^rnisunderstood^ 
but  what  I  meant  to  convey  was  this -  J  » 

52.502.  Did  you  first  of  all  ? 


all,  but  first  of  all  you  have 


now 


( The  Attorney- General. )  Let  him  finish. 

52,502a.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  shall  not  object  at 
heard  the  questions  and  answers  read  out  ? — Yes. 

52,503.  Do  you  now  say  you  did  not  make  that  statement  ?— Probablv  I  did  Ye* 

w!d’  but  !S  n0t  ri^ht-  1  was  under  a  misapprehension.  ’ 

56,504  What  was  the  misapprehension  ?-The  misapprehension  was  this  that  the 
statement  about  them  being  under  the  seal  of  the  confessional  came  altogether  from 

13  TS.ay.hr  repefed  f°  me  the  nature  of  Archbishop's  feply 

52.505.  Then  am  I  to  take  it  that  there  was  no  seal  of  the  confessional  in  the  case  * 

-No  you  are  to  take  it  that  Archbishop  Walsh  stated  to  Mr.  Lewis,  according  to  Mr 

tLheWseSaSl  a8 

52.506.  I  am  asking  how  you  regarded  it  ?— Of  course  I  regarded  it  in  the  same 

light.  I  always  regarded  the  correspondence  as  perfectly  confidential.  I  renardecHt 
m  this  way,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain.  regarded  it 

®2’.f07'  Fir  n  °f  aU-?d  yoa  regard  k  as  under  tte  8eal  of  the  confessional  ?— In  effect 
yes ;  if  you  will  permit  me  to  explain.  enect, 

5Hno’  nertain?ly,TJ  V11  n,0t  St°1P  you  ?—I  wished  t0  have  advice  and  instruction 
52,50J.  Go  on  ?— Under  the  seal  of  perfect  confidence  with  the  Bishop,  as  if  he  were 
my  confessor,  and  I  wrote— the  first  letter  was  asking  him  would  he  accept  such 
confidence  and  his  reply  was,  certainly  he  would.  Then  the  correspondence  continued 
and  when  it  had  concluded,  m  order  to  keep  faith  with  his  undertaking  °  tmued’ 
returned  me  my  letters,  and  copies  of  his  own  letters,  lest  they  should  faU  Into  “'her 

‘o  the  publication 

52,51  L.  Did  that  incriminatory  matter  include  letters  ? _ Yes 

ilifll:  WWcwTt'heVrThe  pTwisledone"  °ne  of  a‘  least. 

52,514.  The  one  which  has  been  called  the  facsimile  ? — Quite  so. 

5-, 515  You  knew,  then,  at  that  time  what  the  charges  worp  to  ha  a 

Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues,  or  his  leading  colleagues  '—I  really  think' T 
be  asked  questions  about  that  correspondence,  unde?  the  cilmstancts  Sh°Uld 
o^,oIo.  Well,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Pigott,  I  cannot  oblio’p  von  ? _ T  ia  i 

DkfblST0lw1filiaS  lfated  the  circurastances  under  which  the  correspondence  took 
place.  I  think  that  really  it  amounts  to-it  established  a  state  of  confidence  such  as 

between  a  confessor  and  a  pemtant,  which  should  not  be  related.  h 

52,517.  Then  you  did  regard  this  correspondence  as  under  the’seal  of  the  confession  ? 
— As  I  have  answered  you  already  in  effect,  I  did.  conression  . 

52  51S.  I  am  afraid  1  cannot  avoid  asking  you  notwithstanding.  I  was  asking  yon 
whether  you  understood,  and  you  were  understood  to  have  said  yes  that  the  lhg  7 

— YeU170  °hargeS  agamSt  th6  Ir‘sh  Ma“»ers,  aad  -cludedThe  S£i£^  lot?" 

®2.519.  You  say  particularly  one  of  them  ?— The  published  one 

hefn’tv  '  51  *lme'tl1®  tlme  at  which  that  correspondence  took  place  you  had 

obtoined  1-tr  (  "  gl“  W1‘h  ‘hat)  thr°Ugh  wWch  this  correspondence  was 

52,521.  All  of  it?— All  of  it. 

( The  President.)  We  have  not 
Archbishop. 

the5  month  IfMaic"^  ^  Corre8Pond°"<»  »-It  commenced,  I  think. 


had  the  date  of  this  correspondence  with  the 


in 
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52  523.  The  first  publication  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime”  was  on  the  7th,  I  think, 
or  8th.  The  first  publication  of  the  articles  “  Parnellism  and  Grime  was  on  t  e 

7  ili  of  March ? — I  do  not  know.  ... 

52  524  Well  you  may  assume  that  is  the  date  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  is. 

52.525.  And  ’you  were  aware  of  the  intended  publication  of  that  correspondence  ?- 

No  I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  it.  .  £  ,,  ,  ,n  ^ 

52.526.  What  ?— No,  certainly  not,  that  is  that  I  was  aware  of  the  intended 

publication  of  the  series  of  articles  called  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  . 

527  Yes? — Certainly  not.  , 

52  528!  I  do  not  say  that  you  were  aware  of  what  the  name  was  to  be  or  anything 

of  that  kind  ?— No,  I  did  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 

52  529.  Were  you  aware?  I  do  not  care  what  your  answer  is  I  want  to  know 
what  vou  sav  ? — I  say  that  I  was  not  aware  they  were  about  to  be  published. 

52  530  Were  you  aware  that  Houston  was  possessing  himself  of  these  documents 
with  a  view  of  injuring  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  ?— Of  course  I  suppose  that  was 

hi52^3L’ Were  you  aware  or  not  that  one  mode  by  which  that  object  was  to  be 

MT27st: ton  hand  at  this  style  of  thing !-What  style  of 

,1  •  ^ 

59  523  You  wrote  “  Parnellism  unmasked  ”  ? — I  did. 

52  534.  You  helped  a  lady-I  am  sorry  to  introduce  her  name-Lady  Florence 
Dixie,  when  she  was  writing  what  were  called  libels  against  the  Land  League  . 

post's  Well 1 1  wafwrong  to  assume  it,  but  I  had  a  reason,  and  I  am  surprised  at 
vour  saying so!  You  will  see  the  reason  presently.  Do  you  say  you  did  not  help 
Lady  Florence  Dixie  in  what  I  call  her  libels  ? — Certainly. 

52,536.  In  no  way  ?— In  no  way.  . 

52  537  Directly  or  indirectly  ? — Directly  or  indirectly. 

52.538.  And  if  you  have  written  under  your  own  hand  that  you  had,  that  was  a 

misstatement  ? — It  was  a  mistake.  .  T 

52.539.  Which,  a  mistake  or  a  misstatement?— I  will  tell  you  what  I  did.  1  wrote 

8  52  54Cte  What™  the  pamphlet  ?— The  pamphlet  was  never  published. 

52  541.  What  was  it  ?— About  the  Land  League  funds.  T. 

52542.  Was  that  an  attack  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  movement  . 
was  ’an  impartial  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  funds,  so  far  as  the  public  could 

^52543  Would  they  not  unreasonably  call  it  an  attack  upon  them  ?— That  they 
might  if’ they  choose,  of  course;  but  you  must  remember  that  the  thing  was  not 
published ;  therefore  I  did  not  assist  Lady  Dixie,  because  Lady  Dixie  did  nothing. 

52,544.  Is  that  a  copy  of  the  document  (pamphlet  handed  to  witness )  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Which  document?  .  ,  .  ,  , 

52  545.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Which  he  prepared  for  Lady  Dixie,  but  which  he  says  was 

not-  Published  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  an  uncorrected  proof  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

52,546.  I  only  want  to  see  what  your  statement  is.  Did  you  yourself  take  it  to  e 

printers  ? — Oh  yes,  certainly. 

fsi^C.  Russell!)  That*  my  Lords,  the  preface  to  it  of  Lady  Dixie,  is  dated  September 

1852A48.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  pamphlet  known  as  the  Black  Pamphlet  ? 

No,  I  do  not.  n  _  .  .  ,  , 

52  549.  You  have  heard  of  it  ?— I  have  heard  of  it,  yes. 

52.550.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  supplying  any  materials  for  that  .  Nothing 

whatever.  , 

52.551.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that  ?— Perfectly. 

52.552.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  authors  of  that .  JNo. 

52.553.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Parnell  who  were  ?— No.  . 

52.554.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  did  not  know  m  point  of 

I  may  have  suggested  somebody  ;  1  forget. 
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52,554a.  Whom  did  you  suggest? — I  heard  +W  0  n  .  ■ 
somebody— I  forget;  I  cannot  think  of  the  name.  *  Captam  Stewart>  or  Captain 

charges  to  be  made  againstU^eap^e^ntmembersy0U  rfTu  ^  tllere  were  seri°ws 
th"f  q™s‘i0“.  “d  you  refer  particularly  to  one  oflhlmT  Ye^  induded 

cha54efa^eUdto:eVe  ^  to  be  ?-I  do  %  kXw  exactly  what 

aware,  although  you  di^noT  Xt”  hXwere  7°U  Saidr~tbat  7°U  Were 

“ Parnelhsm  and  Crime,”  that  there  were  trraXlXX  fpPe”  ln  fche  “Times”  as 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  Land  League  f-Thfl-V  ®  mad°  ?gainst  Mr '  Parne11 
it  until  they  actually  commenced.  °  ’  1  tbere  were-  1  was  not  aware  of 

52'559]  D^youTweirthat  XiTdo°f  '*  Untl1  the  publication  actually  commenced. 

that’560-  VOTy  S°0d’  thCTe  iS  D°  “1State  abou‘  ‘ba‘  ?~No,  there  is  no  mistake  about 

(Same  was  handed  to  the  hiTXuU^toTefd'y  Xt™6  [f  h  ’S  JOUr  Ietter- 

52,562.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  ?Jj?0  °  read  lfc  ?~Yes>  1  tbink  it  is. 

to  Dfwal"!  Sito  “  0^^^:  ^  “dT“  “  by  th° 

thre^days  before  the  first  appearance*  X 


“  Private  and  Confidential. 

Mr  Lord,  “  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  St.,  London, 

this  intrusion  o/y^Grate^X^  will  doubtless  excuse 

What  were  the  certain  proceedings  that  wpp  •  lte  part^  111  Parliament.” 

52.564.  Turn  to  my  LorT anfrenelt that TJw  TXa  do  not  ^collect. 

52.565.  You  swear  that  writing  on  the  X  M  T  VI  .do  10t  recolIecfc- 

aware  of  the  details  of  certain  proceedings thXnXn X”  y  y0u.baV°  been  macle 

52667'  M°U  r°  n0t  k"°w  what  that  referreci  t0  ?— I  do  not  reallv 

62  566"  n-T  I  suFest  t0, you  ?~Yes-  y°u  may.  ’  y- 

date.’  No.X’eXXs  “  ‘ba‘ 

years  ago.  omainea,  1  think,  at  that  date,  had  they— two 

52,569.  I  do  not  want  to  confuse  you  at  all  Mr  p,v„i ,  ?  -nr  , . 
me  the  date  of  that  letter  ?  J  ’  1  °ott  Would  you  mind  giyintr 

?„’?!?•  Jbo  4th  March  1887  ?— The  4th  March  1887. 

80  52e  -°7^T Y^S  '^birobtaiiefbefore  that  date  °btained  34  ^  date  ?-°h'  ?es- 

date,’'  did*  rZd  to  tu  in  to  X.X"  °btai"ad  ^ 

amongst  other  things  ?_N„,  I  Xther  fancytoev  hX  rJp  ^  rrfer  ‘°  the8e  lotto™ 
articles  in  the  “  Times."  1  6y  had  reference  to  too  forthcoming 

“Jr-  s>;».  *«  ».  m,.™.] 

about  them.  St  ken’  that  I  must  have  heard  somethin o- 

go5o2n-  ’  Tte"  Pray  try  and  not  “aka  ‘b«  —c  mistake  again,  Mr.  Pigott.  Now,  ^ 

referred  “sfm  toe"  t  *Stoto  «“*  tba  Proceedings 

the  complicity  of  Mr.  Parnell  himself  and  some  of  hi _ltoments  Purporting  to  prove 
outrages  in  Ireland,  to  be  followed  in  all  probability  auPPor^er®  with  murders  and 
proceedings  against  those  parties  by  the  Government  "  10  instltutl0n  of  criminal 

a  55696, ~Ev.  5.5  J  v/rciuuiwiU 
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the  incriminatory  letters? — I  do  not 


52.575.  Who  told  you  that  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

52,575a.  But  that  refers  amongst  others  to 

recollect  that  it  did. 

52.576.  Do  you  swear  it  did  not  ? — I  will  not  swear  it  aid  not. 

52  577.  Do  you  think  it  did  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

52.578.  Did  you  think  that  these  letters,  if  genuine,  would  prove,  or  would  not  prove 
Mr.  Parnell’s  complicity  in  crime  ? — I  thought  they  would  be  very  likely  to  prove  it. 

52.579.  And  the  same  to  Mr.  Egan?— Yes. 

59  580  Now  reminding  you  of  that  opinion,  I  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  intend  to 
refer  not  solely  I  suggest,  but  amongst  other  things,  to  the  letters  as  being  the  matter 
which  would 'move  complicity,  or  purport  to  prove  complicity  ?-Yes,  I  may  have  had 

52j581.^You  could  have  hardly  had  any  doubt  that  you  had?  I  suppose  so. 

52.582.  You  suppose  you  may  have  had  ? — Yes. 

52.583.  There  is  the  letter  and  the  statement.  , 

“  Your  Grace  may  be  assurred  that  I  speak  with  full  knowledge  and  am  m  a 

position  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  and  question  the  truth  of  what  I  say.” 

Was  that  true  ?— It  could  hardly  be  true. 

52  584.  It  could  hardly  be  true  ?— Yes.  .  ,  . 

52  585.  Then  did  you  write  that  which  was  false  ? — I  suppose  it  was  m  order  to  give 

strength  to  what  I  had  said.  ,  ,  ,  ,  t  i 

52  586.  You  thought - ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  warranted  by  what  I  knew. 

52,587*.  You  did  not  think  it  was  warranted  by  what  you  knew?— No. 

52*587 a.  But  you  added  the  untrue  statement  in  order  to  add  truth  to  what  you  had 

Sa52,58ReDesignedly  an  untrue  statement  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  actually  untrue. 
52’589.  What?— Not  designedly. 

52.590.  Accidentally  ?— Perhaps  so. 

52.591.  You  believe  these  letters  to  be  genuine  ! — 1  do. 

52  592  And  did  at  this  time  ? — Yes.  .  ,  ,  , 

eoYqo  “  And  I  will  further  assure  your  Grace  that  I  am  also  able  to  point  out  how 

the  designs  may  be  successfully  combated  and  finally  defeated.” 

How  if  these  documents  were  genuine  documents,  and  you  believed  them  to  be 
such  how  were  you  able  to  assure  his  Grace  that  you  were  able  to  point  out  how  the 
design  might  be  successfully  combated  and  finally  defeated  ?-Well  as  I  say,  I  had 
not  the  letters  actually  in  my  mind  at  that  time ;  as  far  as  I  can  gather  I  do  not  recollect 
that  letter  at  all.  My  memory  is  really  a  blank  as  to  the  circumstance. 

52  594.  You  told  me  a  moment  ago,  after  great  deliberation  and  consideration,  you 
had  both  in  your  mind?— I  said  it  was  probably  I  did,  but  as  I  say,  the  thing  has 
lofaW  fndprl  nut  of  mv  mind.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  at  all. 

C°52^595.  That  I  can  understand  ? — I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  I  referred  to 

Pa52596rlI  must  press  you.  Assuming  the  letters  to  be  genuine,  what  were  the  means 
by  which  you  were  able  to  assure  his  Grace  that  you  could  point  out  how  he  design 
might  be  successfully  combated  and  finally  defeated  ?-I  cannot  conceive  really. 

52,597.  Oh,  try.  You  really  must  try  ?  I  cannot. 

52  598  Supposing  for  instance  you  could  point  to  another,  that  the  letters  had  been 
concocted,  I  presume  you  would  sa'y  that  would  be  a  mode  m  which - ?-As  I  say, 

1  t™  more6  thim  cmce  tid  me  it  did  t-X  can  only  give  you 

m^TO°wTwiUydropaa61lettOTS1for0Mi  instant,  and  come  back  to  them.  What 
were  the 'means  by  which  you  were  able  to  point  out  how  the  design  might  be  success- 
fully  combated,  and  finally  defeated  ?  I  do  not  know. 

52  601  You  must  think,  please  ;  it  is  not  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Pigott,  had  you 
qualms  of  conscience  at  that  time,  and  were  you  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  what 

you  had  done? — Not  at  all. 

52.602.  Then  what  did  you  mean  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  really. 

52.603.  Try  ? — I  cannot. 

52.604.  Try  ? — It  is  no  use. 
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explanation  ?— /retuy/cannot,  to  Lords  is  that  you  cannot  give  any 

»,’?}?•  Gf,  what  jou  meant  by  this  ?— No. 
oz,oU/ .  Continuing  reading .] 

suggest  that  yoOT^racTwodd^Lmunicato0^  subst™  “7  P‘  1*°  T Pectfu% 
some  one  or  other  of  the  parties  «JZT  ““  °f  wtat  1  state  t0 

the  leaYng  °“  “  °tW  of  tha  P»&-  “ncerned,  I  suppose  some  of 

%9’mc!'  Wed  ? — 1  suppose  so. 

to  whom  I  coiRd^urnis^d^etails/’01^0  Understandillg  thafc  m7  name  will  be  kept  secret, 
Attend  to  the  next  expression  ? _ Yes. 

What;6 do"  pfgot^Ittv?millibl0T  “ay  be  effecti^ly  met,” 

notresltaaVmg;taffiaJ„lra  n0thmg  *°  say  that  I  Clo 

52.612. '  HowVlfit  tlhte7ffectfve!y'metTiri,PP0Se  TlTTT  Publication. 

52.613.  Assuming  the  letters  to  be  genuine  do7  £  eT  8  lgheSt  ldea' 

how  it  could  be  effectively  met?— No.  g  ’  *  now  occur  to  7°ur  mind 

yonrGrac©  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering 

your  Grace’s  interference  ”  ?  Whv  mnld  ™  1S  ^  venture  to  ask 

Because  I  was  not  in  good  odour  with  them  }  aP?  7  t0  Parties  direct  ?— 

52,615.  Because  you  were  not  in  them,— because  I  opposed  them. 

with  them  ?— Yes.  J  g  °d°Ur  Wlth  them’  and  7°u  had  quarrelled 

ad0fing  «*  course  I  run  the  risk  of 
“  Grace  is^own  to  Take  in  tte  ZseivaS„nPnTr  -T  de8p  which  your 

“  so  seriously  threatened  will  plead  my  excuse  TfT8'1^  7  the  Party  that  is 
“  your  Grace’s  assistance  fronl  the  sTonf  convicfon  Tws  T  ‘°  beg 

m  my  mind  founded  on  what  I  have  WiLd  of  In  • ,  1  want  your  attention 

“  P™**, facie  serious,  that  the  proceedings  unless  m^TTi?6  reheTd  °n’  which  1S 
“  will  succeed  in  their  object.”  What  did  ^  1  can  suggest, 

recollection,  ^  u  mean  by  that  ? — -I  have  no 

vi’ns  M h  p?~i  taye  no  notioa-  1  do  not  know. 

W  ?V,Mr;  P‘g0tt’  you  are  face  t0  face  with  my  Lords  «-T  n,  f 

wStTnlt  "  r6gardS  that  letter’  1  ha™  slightest  recollection  TZ^ng 

correspondence  Tith ‘  dY  Walsh f— ThalT kutT  ^°U  ^  US,S0;  that  -vou  bad  a 
at  all.  inat  18  not  the  correspondence  I  referred  to 

52,620.  What  was  the  correspondence  you  referred  to  ? 

referred  to  the  publication  of  the  first  letter  ^  *  to.— The  correspondence 

us— -  - - — . 

°,"d“  “'i  l*”*"-1  h—  »•> 

what  was  in  my  mind  about  it.  ,10w  what  it  was  all  about,  or 

Z  rm,  ^  th,a‘  T  “--‘ion  in  your 
“  aonous,  and  that  tho  proceed Y less  moT evidence  rehed  upon,  “  is  prim/facu, 

“  ln  ibeir  object?  ”_I  'cannot  suggest  anyYLg  at  alTT  T  8Ugf  8fc>  Wll>  sucked 
anything  whatever  about  it.  If  you  would  l-ead  the  ,W)  i,T  . say’  I  oln»ot  rocolloct 
bring  something  to  my  mind  7  h°  Archbi»liop’s  reply  perhaps  it  will 

“  ,S.ndWltefi»T*  wm  y0U  give  me  «“  original  ?— Is  that  letter  marked 

“  rogard  this  letter  aTqffite'privato  mldTnadlntmT''01'’  f  UU3t  y0l,r  Graco  will 
“  nsed  or  referred  to  in’furtL^  rf  t^S^TiiS00?-  ¥  80  far  as  bo 

was  “  the  motive  with  which  7  senT  TsToTln  '  1C'‘  18  sent”  hat 

A  55696.-Ev.55.  ^  was  to  explain  and  to  enable  to  bo 
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met  the  threatened  charge  which  was  prima  facie  serious,  but  which  you  alone 
could  suggest  a  mode  of  effectually  meeting.  Now,  Mr.  Pigott,  pull  yourself 
together?  and  let  us  know  about  this?— I  really  do  not  know  a  single  thing 

fit) Otlt3  it*  .  ~  •  r-  •  -r 

50  620  “  I  sball  probably  leave  here  for  Pans  to-morrow  evening  [or  morning.  I  am 
’  «  not  sure  which]  but  should  your  Grace  think  of  replying  I  would  await  receipt 
«  0f  your  letter  on  receiving  a  word  by  wire  from  your  Grace  to  that  effect  m 
“  the  course  of  the  day,  to-morrow,  (Saturday).  I  remain,  with  much  respect, 

“  your  Grace’s  obedient  servant,  Richard  Pigott.”  Do  you  keep  a  copy  press 

letter  book? — No,  I  do  not. 

52  627.  Did  you  ?— I  did  at  one  time. 

52’,628.  Did  you  in  1887  ? — I  cannot  say  really.  .  .  ,  ., 

52  629.  Was  not  that  letter  copied  in  the  press  letter  book?  Let  me  look  at  it. 

T  The  letter  icas  handed  to  the  witness. ]  No,  I  will  swear  it  was  not.  . 

L  52  630.  Very  well.  It  may  not  have  been.  Now  you  knew  these  impending  charges 

Wt52  CsT’SiTjran  belieTePthem°to  be  true  1 — I  could  not  tell  you.  and  I  cannot  tell 
vou  now  whether  I  did  or  not,  because  I  do  not  recollect  exactly. 

'  52  632.  Did  you  believe  them  to  be  true  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

(The  President.)  You  are  at  cross  purposes,  I  imagine 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lorship.  1  will  follow  it  up. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  he  goes  back  whether  intentional  or  not,  I  know  not,  to  the 
charges  which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  as  to  which  he  says  he 

knows  nothing.  You  have  gone  back. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  referring  still  to  the  same  letter. 

(The  President.)  I  beg  your  pardon. 

59  633.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Whatever  the  charges  were,  this  was  three  days  before  the 
appearance  of  the  first  article  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  which  culminated  on  the 
18?h  of  April  in  the  publication  of  the  facsimile  letter.  Whatever  the  charges  were 
did  vou  believe  them  to  be  true  or  not  ?— How  can  I  say  that,  when  I  say  I  do  no 
know  what  the  charges  were  ?  I  say  I  do  not  recollect  that  letter  at  all,  or  any  of  the 

circumstances  it  refers  to.  _  .  * 

52,634.  First  of  all,  you  knew  this,  did  you  not,  that  you  procured  and  paid  oi  a 

nurnb^35  genuine,  you  have  already  told  me  would  gravely  implicate  the 

parties  from  whom  those  were  supposed  to  come  ?— Yes,  gravely  implicate. 

52.636.  You  would  regard  that,  I  suppose,  as  a  serious  charge  ?— Y  es. 

52.637.  Did  you  believe  that  charge  to  be  true  or  false  ?— I  believed  that  to  be 

true. 

52.638.  You  believe  that  to  be  true  ?— 1  do. 

52.639.  That  at  this  time,  you  know,  March  1887,  you  had  completed  your 

commercial  transactions  so  far  as  related  to  the  first  batch  ?  Yes.  ,  ,,  . 

52  640  Now  I  will  read  you  this  passage,  which  is  a  postscript :  I  need  hardly  add 

«  that  did  I  consider  the  parties  really  guilty  of  the  things  charged  against  them 
*  “  I  should  not  dream  of  suggesting  that  your  Grace  should  take  part  m  an 
«  effort  to  shield  them  ;  I  only  wish  to  impress  on  your  Grace  that  the  evidence 
“  is  apparently  convincing,  and  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  secure  conviction 
“  if  submitted  to  an  English  jury.”  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Pigott .  I 
say  nothing  except  that  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  had  the  letters  m  my  mind 
when  I  said  that,  because  I  do  not  think  the  letters  conveyed  a  sufficiently  serious 

charge  to  cause  me  to  write  in  that  way.  ,  , 

52  641  But  you  know  that  was  the  only  part  of  the  charge  so  far  as  you  have  yet 

told  us  that  you  had  anything  to  do  in  getting  up  ?-Yes,  that 

have  had  something  else  in  my  mind  which  I  cannot  at  present  recollect— that  1  must 

^52,642.  What  do  you  say  ? — That  I  must  have  had  at  that  time  some  other  charges 

in  my  mind.  .  ,,  ,, 

52,643.  What  charges  ? — I  do  not  know,  that  is  what  1  cannot  tell  you. 

52*644.  Well  let  me  remind  you  that  that  particular  part  of  the  charges,  namely, 
the  incriminatory  letters  were  letters  that  you  yourself  knew  all  about?— Yes,  of 
course. 
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52  646  —Ohh,’;  as,h^il]S  as  y°n  say - ?— Yes,  but  I  say - 

wouldn't  justify  Ilf  ^ ^IlSdtSemPta  mf°vr  thT?TTe3’  b““-7  ‘hat  those  letters 

SU52  T’ 1  1°  DOt  tWnk  thay  a™  sotri^™sThSat‘0  *“  Arcbbish°P  in 

does  ’not7appty  to  tlTeC  7  ^  ^  P-graoh 

“  guiltly  of  the  things  charged  against  them  ri  ,  5°ns,der  the  Parties  really 

52’650  N  hatT~n°’  1 W  “  r°aS°n' 

alleged  lettersT-Of courae°I  knew.  ThefrfT  7°“  3‘  tbat  time  exceP‘  these 

made  by  Davis  to  me  which  has  been  nut  in  &reat  deal,  for  example,  the  statement 

fhf  Pr°bably  14  tha‘  IWl  iTrny  mTnd°ntameJ  Se™US 

statement  which  you  allege  CisTacT  toToT’-Yes^H  may  be’ T  T  ”eant  the 
positively.  ’  les>  11  maJ  be,  1  will  not  say  so 

Yesterday  ?  ^  ^  Wbether  you  heard  what  my  Lord  said  yesterday  ?_ 

statement  that  you  sT^thlu  EiTer™  DeTr\lr"l!jJ  ta  ^  -Way’  but  you  know  the 

you  18  not  evidence  against 

izfit'  tYou  were  not  aware  of  that?— No 

-hich  was  apparently 

English  jury  that  you  were  talking Thad  seoure  conviction  if  submitted  to  an 
Davis,  as  you  allege,  had  handed' you  and  wl°T  mind ‘he  statement  which  Eugene 

H05U286°56?  ThT°’  it,  S.qUite  Sg  Sd.reP0"ted  t0  Ma' 

—I  have  not  ^slightest  recollectfon113,11  m  J°Ur  mmd  ?~ 1  have  not  the  sligktest  idea 

52,658.'  AulTMrXtTr^h^nof’fi'  V?™  r™"*  ?~N°’  1  — *• 
y°52h65d9inTh°T  Hind  6If Pt  tbe  Iettera  ?~No  ilnnof  7°“  anytWnS  tbat 
mover?— Yes,  but  T did  noTregardThm  as  To^  7°“r  mind;/ou  were  the  prime 

should  say  that  they  did  not.  8  ver^  serious-  Taking  them  alone,  I 

— nofthat  tot”  kn°W  they  haVe  C°8t  a  °0uple  of  thousand  pounds  ?— No,  they  did  not 

P°52,662-Ind  °°St  “  °°Upie  °f  thousaad 

th52%T ati7il°*pe™  ■ y’ou^out^u  quest  of  more  *“  “  Va'UabIe 

they  were  so  very  Sport  arm  1  ^  8<iC0"d  bat°b  '~In  themselves,  I  did  not  consider 

fll 

of  it  at  all  events.  First  of  all,  did  you  preserve  the  w/  ^  gi7e  ^0U  the  substance 
under  the  impression  that  T  had  received  hS M  GrS  ?TN°’  1  did  not  1  was 

Walsh  that  he  had  received.  J  b  k  th®  corresPondence  from  Archbishop 

deceived  me^0'  J°U  ^  hnd  Ijrescntly  tbey  are  all-important  ?— Then  he  simply 

you  will  pJett&nryoU  olTta^T^  *»  ^  A-hbishop,  which 

Look  at  that  before  I  read  it  to  you  6  1  d°  n°‘  think  *  18' 

S2£r rr 

.nd  -  ». «  ,„u  i,  ,1,  .* *• 
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(The  President.)  He  said  he  should  like  to  see  the  Archbishop’s  reply  ;  he  said  so 
himself.  T 

is  the  only  part  that  refers  to 
(Sii  Chwles  Bussed.)  r  p  explaining  why  he  had  delayed  answering  your  letter 

C.  PigoTt,  if  you  would  attend  to  me  you  would  save  tune. 

That  is  the  part  which  refers  .  ,  hniim? 

(The President.)  Do  -J™ ^8"f^ 0r a*  thf  Ft  he  draft  apparently  of  the  Arch - 
(grr  Charl.es  Russe ft) I  Oh,  no  my  Lor  ^  ^  tQ  the  8olicltors  at  all,  but 

bishop  s  reply.  I  ought  to  explain  ^  ie5  of  an(J  j  ougtt  to  say  to 

have  been  sent  to  me  direct.  ^  sent  by  the  Archbishop  to  me  until  in  the 

public  ^rwi'announcedihat  there  had  been  a  reference  by  this  gentleman  to  the 

faC(Vfer“t.)PWe itwhat  is  the  question,  or  rather  what  is  the  answer-what  is 

*52  CTo'Tsir  Otofes  BuTSt^lWsked  for  the  Archbishop’s  reply.  I  showed  him  the 

5?’6u°'v,  l  i  b  In  V hut  he'  is  reading  the  whole  of  it  ? — I  notice  here  the  postscript. 

wtuld you  mild ^telling  megwhether  that  is  the  reply  ?-I  do  not  know  ; 

■  ,,  „  that  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  received  a  letter  of  which  that 

would  you  allow  me  to  sav  that 1  l»  ^  ^  rsagon  ;f  yQU  win  allow  me. 

13  59  672  Xe  me  it  bact  I  do  not  wish  to  stop  you  saying  anything  ;  I  understand 
vou  to  say  now  you  never  received  any  such  tetter  t-I  say  1  do  not  recollect,  and  I  do 

not  bplieve  I  ever  received  such,  a  letter.  , .  0 

.-o  673  Will  you  go  further  than  that,  and  swear  you  never  1  —  •  ,  , 

52,674!  I  am  goinf  to  ask  you  whether  you  believe  this  is  the  substance  of  what  he 

Attorney- General)  With  great  deference,  my  Lord,  I  must  object,  I  do  not 

^mX^rritavl  CToccasion  several  times  before  to  explain  my  view;  you 

le52.675.  (Sir  Charles  Russell)  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  receive  that  reply  ?  I  do 
not  believe  I  did.  1  do  not  care  about  pressing  it 

you  may  put  certain  questions  to  him  about  ,t. 

( Sir  Charles  Bussell)  Test  him  about  it. 

**  »  being  something  which  Ms 

Grace  wrote  to  you  m  reply 

..  As  regards  the  matter  on  which  you  write,  I  certainly  should  not  be 
As  regaras  tne  m  And  1  8ee  quite  clearly  that  any  offer  of 

the  falsehood  and  its  authors.  I  have  now  such  abundant  experience 

receivixag  answer  in  that  tenour  l 

_52  677d°WiU  you  swear  you  did  not?-I  do  not  swear  absolutely  I  did  not,  but  I  do 
not  believe  I  did,  and  my  reason  for  saying  that  is  the  postscript. 

( Sir  Charles  Russell )  Then  I  must  read  the  whole  ot  it. 

(The  Attorney- General)  No.  .  ^  •nnsHerint 

(The  President.)  No ;  he  says  my  reason  is  something  m  the  . 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell)  There  is  nothing  but  a  reference  to  the  letter  being  pnvate. 
(The  Attorney-General)  He  says  if  you  will  read  the  postscript  it  will  show.  I  do 

not  know  what  it  means. 
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Lordship  will  see  that  or  the  Attorney-General 
1  fiRO  ^  y0U,Wi3li  .*he  W.h°le  ,read  0Ut  ?-No'  1  wish  the  postscript. 

me  “  ^/letter  private/'^  llhTlht 

pardon  ;  I  think  it  proves  that  the  Archbishop  never  wrote' that' 'letter ' leca ' "f : 'i  ° ' " 

%‘l  682  l  geDtl6man  ‘°  Par*  with  a  PrivateTetter  be°aUSe  1  thmk 

50  683'  Take  °ft  In  **  *"*  f*  pchbishop's  writing  ? — It  appears  to  be  so. 
JtlffJtUt^^ive^8'  HaV°  y°U  aDy  d°Ubt  that  "  ‘te  Archbishop's 

-gn'aturt.  ^ZZmoS^Me  tWy?  ^  Can  ^  !t  18  like  »* 

?rf,8%B°  yo“  b8he7®  1‘t»be  bis  handwriting  ?— I  do  not  know. 

KlLiU7o-ey~£en7al^  Wl11  y°u  allow  mo  to  look  at  it? 

02,585.  {Ur  Charles  Bussell.)  No,  I  will  not  allow  von  +  •*. 

allow  „e  to  read  it  Do  you  biliev’e  it  to  be^ifhTnd^rit tg^LLTZ?  ^  W1" 

^52,687.  Do  you  behave  it  to  be  his  handwriting  ?_I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  or 

§2'  7e7u  ^°°d  ?  i  am  n?f  ver-7  wel1  acquainted  with  his  handwriting- 

“aSlistekef i3l6d  ^  ““  reCeiTCr  “  ^  for  TAMarch-t  is  a 

(Th*  Attorney-General.)  Both  of  1887,  I  suppose? 

{Ur  Charles  Bussell.)  Both  of  1887. 


“  My  Lord,  "  *’leet  Street,  London, 

will  be  prison  gTd°f or  a/Z  GT  yeSte,'day  that  1  haTC 

t0  the  r-ted  illness  It  a  gentle- 

that  • — What  is  the  date  ? 

S’???’  Marc1h  1887  ?— I  do  not  recollect  really. 

o  ,  .  Uh  try  please  in  another  connexion  I  wish  you  to  tell  mo  nil  4-  • 

Were  d0il,g  b“?-I  was  not  doing 

to  ha’™  bee^employedbV Mr.'  Houston^  that°time.0W“'We11’  1  8Uf>P°Se  1  “ay  b°  8aid 
not  know.  S  he  Unexpectedly  111  ?-I  do  not  know  really,  I  suppose  he  was-I  do 

52,696.  Do  you  suggest  that  Mr.  Houston  was  unexpectedly  ill  in  March  1 RR7  ?  T  i 
not  suggestanythmg  of  the  sort,  he  may  have  been.  7  1887  ?_I  do 

62608  m  1  3“  askn?g  y°u'  air-  is - 1  say  I  do  not  know 

fo  699  tw,  18  h°  Sentlema"/-I  say  I  suppose  it  is  Mr.  Houston. 

cannot  sayf  he ^y  haW^m  ^  H°USt011  ™8  111  ia  M.»h  1887  ?-I 

09  70?'  ThJn  T  0U  aP  re?SOn  be‘ieTe  that  he  was  • — 1  cannot  say  I  have 

y°^’,lAnd?7on's  HoteTneeTstreet,'  ‘°  be  e0D8tan^  leavinS 


52.703. 

52.704. 

52.705. 

52.706. 


;u  ,,«:s 

:  ran.*^'  ns  ■  *  -  -»"■ 

Was  he  ill  in  March  1887  ?-I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  do  not  remember 
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706a  Have  vou  any  reason  for  suggesting  he  was  ill  m  March  1887  '—No. 

69  707  Then  who  was  the  gentleman  for  whom  you  were  doing  business  who  was 
unexpectedly  ill  ?— I  do  not  think  I  was  doing  business  for  anyone  else,  so  x  suppose 
I  referred  to  "him.  It  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  been  ill. 

62  708  “  Should  your  Grace  therefore  decide  to  take  any  action  with  reference  to 
5  mv  letter  of  yesterday,  any  communication  with  which  you  may  favour  me  wi 
Xbme  here  up  to  Wednesday  next ;  after  that  it  is  not  probable  that  I  wil 
letuni^o  Kingstown  for  a  few  days.  In  any  case  I  would  respectfully  beg  ot 
vour  Grace  tu"  favour  me  with  aline  of  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the 
fetter  and  an  assurance  that  your  Grace  will  treat  it  as  private  and  confidential. 

T  remain  vour  Grace’s  obedient  servant,  Richd.  Pigott. 

or  the  7th  March,  dated  by  mistake,  February  the  7th.—  My  Lord. 

°  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  not  having  had  a  line  from  your  Grace  as  I 
“  ventured  to  expect  I  might  have  been  so  far  honoured  I  can  assure  your  Grace 
“  that  I  had  no  other  motive  in  writing,  save  to  avert,  if  possible,  a  great  danger 
“  to  people  with  whom  your  Grace  is  known  to  be  m  strong  sympathy.  At  the 
“  same  time  should  your  Grace  not  desire  to  interfere  m  the  matter,  or  should 
U  you  consider  that  they  would  refuse  me  a  hearing,  I  am  well  content  having 
“  acquitted  myself  of  what  I  conceived  to  be  my  duty  m  the  circumstances. 

Whv  was  it  your  ‘  duty  in  the  circumstances”  ?  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

52,709.  Assuming  the  charges  to  be  true,  and  the  letters  genuine,  why  was  it  your 

dU$  no  Ti-y ' and giv Line  a  reason  ?-I  could  not  really.  As  I  say.  I  do  not.  believe 
that ’correspcmdLcm refers  in  any  way  to  the  letters.  It  must  have  been  to  somethmg 

else  of  which  I  had  heard  at  the  time.  ,, 

K9  7ii  Of  what  letters  had  you  heard  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  , 

52  712'.  Of  what  letters  had  you  heard  ?-I  cannot  tell  you.  I  had  been  hearing 

different  stories  from  different  people  I  had  been  mixing  with. 

STi.  remind  vou  La  in.  We  have  now  got  to  the  very  day  on  which  the 
firs^ofae  Buries  oHrtS  fppeared  1-1  fancy  that  it  must  have  had  reference  to 
some  other  stories  that  I  had  heard  in  Paris  or  elsewhere-some  of  thosej^ople. 
r.q  t)0  vou  mean  some  new  story  which  has  not  been  published  lea. 

Kins!  Which  you  have  not  even  confided  to  Mr.  Houston '-Which  I  have  not  even 

confided  to  Mr.  Houston.  ^ 

52,716.  Nor  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — No,  nor  to  Mr.  feoames. 

59*717  Kept  locked  up  in  your  own  bosom  ?  ies. 

io^VeptlXd  up  ^  ™  danger 

to  be’  apprehended  ?-Except  that  the  patties  to  whom  I  referred  probably  had  changed 

th<52  720d’ ^Whlt^arties*— What I^sf/V  thSftat' I  have  been  constantly  hearing 
•toHes  and  charges  made  against  the  Parnellites  amongst  the  people  with  whom  I  was 
neriod  and  indeed  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  I  had  heard  so  many 
mixing  at  that  period  startled  at  some  of  -the  things  I  heard,  but  afterwards 

explanation  I  can  give  you  at  the  present  moment,  because  it  is  a  positive  fact  my  memory 

13  |2P727CWhykshouTdyou  toaLmed^Mr.  Pigott  ? — Well,  I  certainly  would  not  like 
thft  any  o?  those  gentlmen  should  come  to  serious  grief,  much  as  I  am  opposed 

f°  I2T22.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  that,  please.  My  ™ 

mind. 
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i  again,  !rr Iam 

have  still  locked  up  in  your  bosom  L-B°?  as  I  said  w"8  T l  ^  Wbicb  ? ou 

importance  to  the  Lei  as  to  thTothe^Ungs^'wd  ^  1  ^  "*  attach  so  muoh 

reffi  rmdmt)  What  Was  the  date  0f  tte  al%«d  letter  from  the  Archbishop  i„ 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  The  9th  of  March  Thic  :a  t 

Te%hef  wh6n  rvbiSh?P-  WaS  aWay  aPParentl7  at  the  beginning™®  °Ug  *  t0  haVe 
(Tte  President.)  Yes.  I  just  wanted  to  get  it  in  proper  order 

(  tad  fiDiShed  ttat  l6tter- 

I  ?a°r  tTiDg  ^  ?  liDe  fr0m  your  Q-oo.  as 

that  I  had  no  other  moZ in  writing,!™  fhon0ur?d.-  1  your  Grace 

people  with  whom  your  Grace  is  known  to  bdiC’  ’  P°SSlb  e‘  a  great  danger  to 
time,  should  your  Grace  not  desGe  i  ,  ?  Strong  sJmPa%-  At  the  same 
consider  that  they  would  refuse  me  n  Tip  *n  eiTclc  m  ^  matter,  or  should  you 
myself  of  what ^iTonceLd  to  be^ ‘^Tufv t  arn  well  content,  having  acquitted 
further  trouble  your  Grace  save  tn  ni'  i  ^  mrcumstances.  I  will  not 

to  transpire,  seeing  that  to  do  so  wouW^nteSere^'rn011*  ^  not  allow  my  name 

without  any  compensating  advantage  to  anvin!  m{uri0U8]7  with  my  prospects, 
more  confidently  because  I  h^Cfo  SpTX,  wW  the,  re^uest  a11  the 

judice  of  the  Parnellite  party,  though  I  was  enahlTd^  jS  being  d°ne  t0  the  pre‘ 

the  details.  P  7  gh  1  enabled  to  become  acquainted  with  all 

I  am,  my  Lord,  with  great  respect, 

1  our  Lordships’  obedient  humble  servant, 

_ Yes  “  Richd.  Pigott.” 

letterin' remind?  ^  “7  ‘°  “““  ?~Ttat  appeara  to  me>  c!eariy>  ‘hat  I  had  not  the 

whafhad  youTn  y0U  tad  “  1*“™  in  your  mind. 

foil q  7ha‘  ™S  “ -T1  CaDn0t  tel1  you-  1  had  no  idea2  °US' 

serious  ’  ‘  mU8‘  taTC  ^  SOmethi"S  f™e  «>™us  ‘han  the  letters  ?-Far  more 

-fc!nnotCan  70U  gi™  “y  L°rd3  any  C!ue’  of  tbe  most  indirect  kind,  to  what  it  was  ? 

52,731.  Or  from  whom  you  heard  it? — No 

5 I’lfl*  °r  wbeu  y°u  heard  it  ?— Or  when  I  heard  it. 

<f  where  you  heard  it  ?— Or  where  I  heard  it. 

-No  ?0U  ^  mentioned  ‘his  fearful  matter,  whatever  it  is,  to  anybody  ? 

52,735.  Still  locked  up  hermetically  sealed  in  your  own  bosom  'i  w„  n 
gone  away  out  of  my  bosom,  whatever  it  was.  7  ~N  ’  because  “  has 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning. 


'V'  ' 


■ 


. 


A-  •• 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1, 

Friday,  22nd  February  1889. 

Mr.  Richard  Pigott  recalled ;  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

52.T36.  Is  that  your  letter,  Mr.  Pigott  (handing  Utter  to  the.  witness)  ?_Yes 

(iir  O.  Bussell.)  My  Lords,  this  is  dated  12th  March  1887,  Hotel  St.  Petersburg  1 

am  reading  all  I  have. 

“  My  Lord, 

i  p0n0ured  T  y°ur  Grace’s  reply  to  my  letters.  I  have  no  doubt 

at  all  that  your  Grace  is  right  m  what  you  say  with  reference  to  the  subject  of 
em.  My  notion  was  that  the  evidence  I  heard  of,  which  is  both  documentarv 
and  personal  would  produce  a  bad  effect  if  published,  seeing  that  it  is  an  artful 

ad“  L0fVVTat  \buTe  \°  be  true  with  what  I  suspect  to  be  false;  and 
that  it  might  be  forestalled  and  rendered  harmless  by  publicly  exposing  the  dis¬ 
creditable  means  by  which  it  was  obtained,  and  by  which  further  testimony  is 
3emg  sought  on  which  to  found  a  criminal  prosecution.  Moreover,  I  thought 
that  such  a  course  would  forearm  the  parties  concerned  with  the  knowledge 

to  meet  it1"60186  7  ^  d  b®  charged  with’  so  that  theJ  would  be  prepared 

“  However  your  Grace  puts  the  matter  in  so  clear  a  light  that  I  now  perceive 
I  was  quite  astray  m  my  calculations  as  to  the  effect  of  the  coming  publication 
and  prosecution  ;  and  it  remains  but  for  me  to  repeat  my  apologies  to  your 
Grace  ^  for  having  troubled  you,  and  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  Grace’s 

His  Grace’s  letter  to  which  you  refer,  “  which  puts  the  matter  in  so  clear  a  light  » 
was  the  one  I  suggested  to  you  yesterdav  in  which  he  said - 

•  Yj^P\esiiTLl  U  aPPears7t0  us  that  we  should  have  that  letter  which  you  suggest 

*  * !  the  Archbishop >  read  de  bene  esse  (if  anything  turns  upon  the  phraseology  Then 

t^e  6  g‘Ven)  “  °rder  that  W°  marfollow  the  sequence  of 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  was  only  able  yesterday  to  put  to  the  witness  a  nassao-o 
when  your  Lordship  suggested  that  we  should  ask  his  attention  to  the  mail,  subject 

( The  President.)  Certainly,  let  it  bo  read 

onlfone:  ^  "_lK>le  °f  ^  1  “link  up  to  the  P^sent  time  there  was 

(The  President.)  Only  the  one. 

(Air  C.  Russell.)  I  am  giving,  of  course,  your  Lordships  all  I  have. 

ey‘a™e™L)  W'}]  y°u  let  me  look  at  it  one  moment  before  you  read  it  ' 

( The  letter  was  hcinded  to  the  ^Attorney—  General .) 

(Su  C.  Russell.)  It  is  the  9th  March,  my  Lords  In  nrinf  4  Un+lan/l  q  i1 

9th  March  1887.  Private.  Then,  “  D’ear  *  So-and.so  aiirhen  kfname  cms^r;^' 

One  can  see  the  P  under  .t,“  Pear  Mr.  Pigott,”  or  “Dear  Sir,”  addressed  toReott' 

shall  I  read  the  whole  of  it,  my  Lord  ?  0  1£ou* 

The  President.)  Yes. 

('%*  C.  Russell.)  Word  for  word  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

o  5569G, — Ev.  56.  A 
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22  Feb.  1889  ] 


Richard  Pigott. 


[ Continued . 


[The  document  ivas  put  in  and  read,  and  is  as  follows  : — ] 


(Copy.) 


“  Private. 


(A.) 

“  4,  Rutland  Square,  E.,  Dublin, 
“  9th  March  1887. 


“  As  happened  on  a  former  occasion,  you  have  not  made  allowance  for  the 
“  difficulties  in  which  one  in  my  position  is  placed  as  regards  the  answering 
“  of  letters.  Your  first  and  second  letters  reached  me  in  due  course  in  London 
“  on  Monday.  On  my  arrival  here  last  night  I  found  your  third  awaiting  me. 
“  I  can  assure  you  I  have  had  no  time  for  letter  writing  in  that  short  interval. 

“  As  regards  the  matter  on  which  you  write,  I  certainly  should  not  be  inclined 
“  in  any  way  to  interfere.  And  I  see  quite  clearly  that  any  offer  of  interference 
“  on  your  part  would  infallibly  be  ascribed  to  unworthy  motives. 

“  It  is  well  that  all  such  ‘  evidence  ’  as  you  have  heard  of  should  be  brought 
“  out  into  the  light  of  day.  No  honest  cause  has  anything  to  fear  from  the 
“  publication  of  the  truth.  And  as  for  the  publication  of  falsehood,  it  can  do  no 
“  harm,  except  to  the  falsehood  and  its  author. 

“  I  have  now  such  abundant  experience  of  how  shamefully  lies  of  the  most 
“  circumstantial  character  can  be  told  of  persons  regarded  as  sympathisers  with  the 
“  Nationalist  cause — of  how,  for  instance,  they  are  told  about  myself,  day  after  day, 
“  in  the  London  newspapers — that  I  attach  no  weight  whatever  to  any  statement 
“  adverse  to  that  cause  or  to  its  leaders  or  advocates,  until  I  have  had  an 
“  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  statement  for  myself. 


“  I  remain, 


Dear  Mr.  Pigott, 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  X  William  J.  Walsh, 

“  Archbishop  of  Dublin.” 


“  p.S. — It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  I  shall  respect  your  wishes  as 
conveved  to  me  in  your  marking  your  letters  ‘  Private. 

J  “  X  w.  J.  W.” 

(The  President.)  Having  heard  the  whole  of  that  letter,  what  is  your  answer? 

52.737.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Having  heard  the  whole  of  that  letter  read,  what  do  you 

say  now  ? — I  have  to  state,  my  Lords - 

52.738.  Did  you  receive  it  first  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  did,  but  I  think  I  should  be 

allowed  to  explain  my  position.  When  I  communicated  with  the  Archbishop,  I  had 
obtained,  as  I  knew,  letters  which  were  very  seriously  compromising,  and  also  I  had 
heard  that  other  publications  in  support  of  these  letters  or  in  connexion  with  the  letters 
were  being  prepared,  consequently  I  was  considerably  nervous,  because  when  I  came 
to  think  the  matter  over  I  found  that  although  I  had  an  undertaking  that  I  would 
have  no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  nevertheless,  in  the  event  of  legal  proceedings, 
the  entire  burden  of  proof  would  naturally  fall  upon  me,  therefore  I  was  considerably 
alarmed  ;  and  moreover,  at  the  time  I  was  in  very  distressed  circumstances,  and  I  was 
receiving  no  money  from  Mr.  Houston,  and  my  other  work  had  been  neglected,  and  I 
had  lost  some  of  it  in  attending  to  these  matters.  That  was  an  additional,  reason  which 
urged  me  to  write  to  his  Grace,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  bring  me  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Parnellites,  or  some  of  the  leading  members,  perhaps  Mr.  Parnell  himself, 
with  the  object  of  inducing  them  to  provide  me  with  means  to  leave  the  country.  That 
is  in  return  for  the  information  that  I  would  give  in  telling  them  what  I  knew  as 
regards  the  letters  and  how  they  were  procured  j  that  they  would  in  return  foi  that 
provide  me  with  a  sum  of  money  to  leave  the  country,  and  i  should  also  state  that 
when  I  did  actually  obtain  the  letters  I  was  under  the  impression  that  they  were  not 
to  be  published,  that  they  were  simply  to  be  held  in  reserve  to  be  produced  in  sub¬ 
sequent  legal  proceedings  for  libel,  consequent  upon  their  publication,  not  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  letters  themselves.  .  .... 

52.739.  Would  you  like  to  say  anything  more? — I  might  add,  too,  in  substantiation  of 
this  statement,  that  when  the  letter  appeared  in  the  “  Times  I  was  considerably 
startled  and  surprised,  and,  moreover,  wrote  a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
Mr.  Houston  accusing  him  of  breach  of  faith. 
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[ Continued . 


(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  call  for  that  letter.  Is  Mr.  Houston  here  ?  I  call  for  the  letter  of 

fao""tteer  “y“  te  Wrote  t0  after  the  P^Heattn  Tthe 

Ac\0VrSQ°n'n  &ot  and  I  do  not  remember  receiving  it. 

ZZ  7a?’  t  lT  ^usse^-)  Are  7°u  sure  you  wrote  it? — I  am. 
me  ’  '  IS  there  anything  more  you  wish  t0  add?— Nothing  just  now  occurs  to 

52.742.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  since  last  night  you  have  removed  from  your  mind 
or  bosom,  I  think  was  the  expression  you  adopted  or  used,  that  this  communication  of 
yours  referred  to  something  which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned ;  some  fearful  c We 
which  has  not  yet  been  disclosed  as  you  told  us  last  night  ?— No.  I  told  you  that  test 
nigkt’  I  am  sure  that  is  not  so.  1  tell  you  my  reason. 

52.743.  I  do  not  think  you  need  trouble  about  the  reason  ?— Well,  I  tell  you  I  mav 
say  at  once  that  the  statements  that  I  made  to  the  Archbishop  were  entirely  unfounded* 
My  object  was^to  put  the  matter  as  strongly  as  I  possibly  could,  in  order  to  induce  his 
Giace  to  interfere,  because  I  felt  that  he  would  have  a  strong  objection  to  do  so  and 
therefore  I  did  not  hesitate  to  put  the  matter  as  strongly  as  I  could 

52, /44.  Then  may  I  take  that  in  the  letters  which  I  have  up  to  this  time  read 

Hes  ?-No  Well  therwg°,ng  t0readtt0y0?  stm>.  7™  deliberately  eat  down  and  wrote’ 
%■  °-  rWell>  they  wer©  exaggerations,  I  won’t  say  lies. 

little  4°"  WaS  ^  eXaggeration  such  as  t0  leaye  no  truth  ?— I  should  think  very 

52,746.  ( Sir  C.  Russell 6)  Now,  my  Lords,  I  go  on  to  the  letters.  I  of  course  have 

askT  m0r6f  “atte1?- .  Tk<?  12tk  March  was  the  letter  I  was  reading.  First  of  all 

^hbnth  rw  1  ask  18  ithlS'  “  n0tl0n  was  that  the  eyidence  I  heard  of,  which  is 
both  documental y  and  personal,  would  produce  a  bad  effect  if  published  ”  That 

refSr7U7  1  ferme’  5°  the  lGtterS  and  t0  the  cbarges  ?~And  <*>  the  charges.  ' 

ill atnd  y°i  eA0f  \°th  at  that  time  ?-X  knew  of  course  of  the  letters,  but  I 

only  had  a  vague  idea  of  the  charges. 

52  748  “  Seeing  that  it  is  an  artful  admixture  of  what  I  believe  to  be  true  with 

what  I  suspect  to  be  false.”  What  did  you  believe  to  be  true  ?-I  really  could  not 
say.  J 

rHS’  ^AhatT  diid  y0U  susPect  t0  be  false  I  could  not  say  either. 

“  rWv'  rvl 'nnd  that  ?lgh?  b?  forestalled  and  rendered  harmless  by  publicly  exposing 
„  discredltable  means i  by  which  it  was  obtained,  and  by  which  further  testimony  is 
being  sought  on  which  to  found  a  criminal  prosecution.”  Who  had  told  you  about 

criminal  prosecution  ?-No  one.  I  had  an  Idea  all  along  that  sol  criminal  pro 
ceedings  were  intended.  1 

52,751.  By  those  for  whom  Mr.  Houston  was  acting  ? — Yes. 
others  ^  ^  ^  gatber  tbat  from  wkat  Houston  said  to  you  ? — Yes,  he  and 

52,753.  Who  were  the  others  ?— I  do  not  know  exactly. 

'  I?  and  thlnk  •  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  saying  others— he  alone. 

wf’fc  'Ahatdld  y°a  mean  by  saying  others?— I  thought  possibly  that  I  mi  Hit 
have  been  speaking  on  the  matter  to  somebody  else. 

52.756.  Were  you?— No,  I  will  swear  I  had  no  communication  with  anybody  in 

connexion  with  those  matters.  y  y 

52.757.  A  criminal  prosecution  for  what? — I  have  no  idea. 

o2,758  “Elvidence  documentary  and  personal  having  'been  sought,”  am  not 
readmg  the  whole  of  the  words,  “  being  sought  on  which  to  found  a  criminal  prose- 
on,  a  criminal  prosecution  for  wliat  ? — The  only  criminal  prosecution  that  1 

Par!  murder  ^  *  “  indi°tmentf°r  “”P‘-ity  with  the  Phoenix 

?9-m  Parnell  or  his  leading  colleagues  ? — I  suppose  so. 

52, 7W  You  gathered  that  from  Mr.  Houston  ?-Yes.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have 
any  absolute  fonndatton  for  that  statement  further  than  a  very  vague  idea  in  my  own 

Houston  toWyoau?-LT8i0n  "  own  “Hnd  8»thcrcd  from  what  Mr. 

52,/ 62.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  ihe  matter  rested  there  and  vou  did  n nt 
wntp  any  further  letter  on  that  subject  or  any  subject,  as  far  as  I  know  between  ihe 

A  2 
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[ Continued . 


2nd  of  March  and  the  1st  of  May.  Is  that  your  letter  (handing  another  letter  to  the 

? 


■iv  i 


(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  This  also,  my  Lord,  is  from  Paris.  ,  ?  Jrt 

52  763.  Were  you  following  up  your  quest  at  this  time  for  further  documents  .  In 

May  is  that,  May  1887  ? 

52  764.  Aye? — No,  I  was  doing  nothing  then,  1  think. 

59  765*  Do  you  mean  you  were  not  travelling  backwards  and  forwards  to  Pans 
amongst  other  things  ?— In  the  month  of  May  probably  I  did.  I  made  two  or  three 

'^ °  5A766  "bxBI ' mean  with  reference  to  further  letters.,  if  you  could  get  them  ?— 

Yes.  ’ 

[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  teas  as  follows : — ] 

“  Private. 

“  Hotel  St.  Petersbourg, 

“  Rue  Canmartin, 

“  My  Lord  “  Paris,  May  1st,  1887. 

“  I  trust  your  Grace  will  pardon  me  for  briefly  recurring  to  the  subject  of 
“  our  correspondence  of  a  short  time  ago.  If  your  Grace  will  allow  me  I  will 
“  make  a  communication  to  your  Grace  direct,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  found 
“  useful  now  to  the  gentlemen  referred  to  in  my  letters.  Your  Grace  would  be 
“  free  to  use  the  information  I  would  give  in  any  way  that  would  not  indicate 
“  that  I  was  the  informant,  or  give  any  clue  to  such  a  supposition,  but  I  would 
“  make  it  a  condition  that  my  name  should  not  be  mentioned  to  anyone,  at  a 
“  events  without  previous  consultation  with  me.  If  your  Grace  will  favour  the 
“  writer  a  reply  as  soon  as  convenient,  addressed  to  me  at  Anderton  s  Hotel, 

“  Fleet  Street,  London,  I  will  attend  to  it  promptly. 

“  I  am,  my  Lord, 

“  with  much  respect, 

“  Your  Grace’s  faithful  Servant, 

«  ,  Ti  n  w  “  Richd.  Piqott. 

“  Most  Rev.  D.  Walsh, 

“  Archbishop  of  Dublin.” 

( sirC  Bussell)  That  is  the  1st  of  May.  You  got  this  answer  I  am  following 
the  course  your  Lordship  suggested.  Your  Lordship  understands  this  purports  to  be 

the  draft  of  the  answer  ? 

( The  President.)  Quite  so. 


[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  :  ] 


(Copy.) 


(B.) 


44 

44 


Private.  ..  4.  Rutland  Square,  E.,  Dublin, 

Pfau  Mr  Pigott  “  ^rd  1^87. 

“  So  long  as  (here  was  question  of  interfering  in  any  way  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  statements  such  as  you  described  to  me  in  a  former  letter  1  fel 
that  it  would  not  bo  right  for  me  to  move  in  the  matter  at  all.  I  stated  to  you, 
as  you  may  remember,  the  considerations  that  led  me  to  this  conclusion. 

“  Now, 'however,  as  I  understand  your  letter,  you  aie  anxious  to  make  a 
statement  that  may  be  of  use  to  the  victims  of  fraud  and  slander  m  refuting 

flip  slander  and  in  exposing  the  fraud.  .  .  •. 

“  I  cannot,  of  course,  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to  receive  such  a 
statement  from  you.  Indeed,  it  is  so  plainly  a  matter  of  duty,  of  Christian 
duty,  for  anyone  to  make  such  a  statement  who  is  m  a  position  to  do  so,  that  I 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  with  me,  as  a  minister  of  religion  and 
as  a  bishop,  to  afford  you  every  facility  for  communicating  with  me  as  you 

Pr-P  As  you  request  it,  you  may,  of  course,  rely  with  the  most  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  that  I  shall  not,  without  your  express  consent,  make  use  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  you  may  think  it  right  to  give  me,  m  any  way  that  would  indicate  that 
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you  were  my  informant,  or  that  would  give  any  clue  to  such  a  supposition. 

“  I  remain  faithfully, 

“  X  W.  J.  W.” 


( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Now  the  postcript  refers  to  a  letter,  and  I  think  there  must  be  a 
letter  of  yours,  not  forthcoming,  but  this  is  important — 


“  P.S. — I  fully  accept  your  assurance  that  you 
“  part  ’  in  the  publications. 


had  *  neither  hand,  act,  or 
“  X  W.  J.  W.” 


52.767.  Do  you  recollect  whether  in  any  letter  you  had  said  so?  Did  you  receive 
that  letter  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

52.768.  Then  I  am  asking  your  recollection  whether  you  had  written  a  letter  in 
which  you  said  that  you  had  no  act  or  part  ? — I  cannot  recollect  rightly. 

52.769.  Did  you  answer  that  letter  of  the  Bishop’s  on  the  5th  of  May?  I  do-  not 
think  I  need  trouble  to  hand  him  these. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  No,  you  need  not  trouble  to  hand  them  to  him. 


[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  teas  as  follows  ;] — 

“  Anderton's  Hotel,  Pleet  Street, 

“  My  Lord,  London,  May  5,  1887. 

“  I  am  favoured  by  your  Grace’s  letter  of  yesterday,  which  is  entirely  satis- 
“  factory. 

“  As  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  home  on  Saturday,  I  consider  that  it  would 
“  be  more  satisfactory  for  my  purpose  to  wait  till  then  in  order  that  I  may  com¬ 
municate  what  1  have  to  say  to  your  Grace  personally,  should  I  be  favoured 
“  with  an  interview.  If  I  should  be  detained  longer  than  I  anticipate,  however,  I 
“  will  write  the  statement  to  your  Grace  to-morrow,  so  that  you  will  receive  it  on 
“  Saturday  morning.  In  the  event  of  your  not  receiving  it  then  your  Grace  may 
“  conclude  that  I  have  arrived  in  Kingstown,  and  a  line  addressed  to  meat  No.  16, 
“  Mellifant  Avenue,  there  making  an  appointment,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

“  I  am,  my  Lord, 

“  Your  Grace's  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

“  Richard  Pigott. 

“  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.” 

52.770.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  the  5th  May.  Now  I  call  your  attention  particu¬ 
larly  to  this.  Did  you  between  the  5th  May  and  the  7th  May  write  a  statement  and. 
send  it,  or  am  I  not  sure  that  there  were  not,  from  a  subsequent  letter,  two  statements  ? 
— Two  statements  to  the  Archbishop  ? 

52.771.  Aye,  two  letters  containing  statements? — Well,  probably  there  were,  but  [ 
fancy  there  was  only  one. 

52.772.  Well,  I  think  you  will  see  there  were  two  ? — Perhaps  so. 

52.773.  From  a  subsequent  letter?' — Yes. 

52.774.  Did  you  afterwards  ask  to  have  those  statements,  returned  to  you,  or  call 
them  letters — two  letters? — After  that,  no  I  did  not,  certainly. 

52.775.  You  are  sure  you  did  not? — Quite  sure. 

52.776.  Did  you  in  fact  get  back  from  the  Archbishop  two  statements  or  letters  that 
you  had  sent  him? — The  Archbishop  returned  me  a  bundle  of  letters. 

52.777.  I  ask  you,  did  he  return  you  two  letters  ? — Well,  I  am  answering  you  as 
well  as  I  can,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

52.778.  Did  he  return  you  two  letters  or  statements  containing  accounts  or  some 
account  of  how  these  documents  had  been  got  up  or  obtained  ? — He  returned  me,  as  I 
say,  a  number  of  letters  accompanied  by  a  note  from  himself,  stating  very  distinctly 
and  very  emphatically  that  he  considered  it  necessary  to  send  me  back  all  the  lotters 
that  he  had  received  from  me,  up  to  that  date,  not  at  my  request,  but  simply  of  his 
own  motion. 

52.779.  Then  you  say  you  did  not  request  him? — I  do. 

52.780.  Then  it  occurs  to  my  mind  in  passing ;  Have  you  quite  recently  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  Archbishop  ? — I  have. 
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52.781.  In  order  to  get  from  him  a  statement  that  you  had  in  the  earlier  corres¬ 

pondence  with  him  disclaimed  being  the  fabricator  of  the  documents  ?— No,  my  object 
was - 

52.782.  Have  you  got  his  letters  ? — Yes. 

52.783.  You  have  ? — Yes. 

52.784.  How  does  it  come  you  have  those  letters  and  not  the  others  ?— Because  they 
were  simply  of  the  other  day. 

52.785.  Did  you  think  the  earlier  letters  of  any  consequence  ? — I  looked  upon  the 
whole  matter  as  at  an  end  when  I  got  my  letters  back,  and  put  them  into  the  fire. 

52.786.  Destroyed  them  ? — Yes. 

52.787.  Including  your  own  ? — Including  my  own. 

52.788.  The  answer  to  that  letter  which  was  the  7th  of  May  ? 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  quite  follow  this.  Your  questions,  I  suppose,  are  confined 
to  the  two  statements  as  distinguished  from  letters. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  they  are  called  letters,  but  they  were  statements. 

( The  President.)  What  I  mean  is  we  see  that  he  has  not  had  all  the  letters  returned. 
(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  will  be  quite  apparent  from  what  I  am  going  to  read  now  how 
the  matter  stands.  rl  he  letter  I  have  just  read  of  yours,  Mr.  Pigott,  is  the  5th  of 
May.  Did  you  receive  this  answer  of  the  7th  of  May  : 

“  Dear  Mr.  Pigott, — I  have  read  your  letter  very  carefully,  and  I  think  it 

“  better  to  return  it  to  you  at  once.  Letters  preserved  here - ”  [Is  not  that 

what  you  are  referring  to  ?]  “  Letters  preserved  here  amongst  even  the  most 

“  confidential  papers  must  eventually  fall  into  other  hands,  and  I  daresay  you  would 
“  wish  to  guard  yourself  against  any  danger  of  your  letter  being  read  by  anyone 
“  but  myself.  As  regards  the  main  purpose  of  your  writing,  I  must  say  that  I 
“  cannot  see  how  what  you  have  written  could  be  of  any  use  to  Mr.  Parnell  or 
“  others  in  enabling  them  to  expose  the  fraud  or  to  bring  the  authoi  of  it 
“  to  justice. 

“  That  their  political  opponents  have  employed  a  number  of  agents  to  hunt 
ii  up  4  evidence'  is  what  every  one  takes  for  granted.  That  agents  so  employed 
“  did  not  work  without  substantial  remuneration  is  equally  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

It  is  also  manifest  that  in  such  a  proceeding  there  is  offered  a  very  substantial 
“  temptation  to  manufacture  ‘  evidence.  I  he  4  limes,  I  am  sure,  would  be  willing 
44  to  admit  all  this ;  but  it  would  add  that  the  real  question  is,  Has  the  evidence 

44  been  manufactured  or  is  it  genuine  ?  . 

44  From  your  former  letters  I  assumed  that  you  had  some  knowledge  which 
44  you  could  communicate,  either  as  to  the  author  of  some  fraud  or  as  to  the  fact 
44  that  means  had  been  employed  to  procure  4  evidence  ’  avowedly  of  a  fraudulent 
character. 

44  Anything  short  of  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  useless,  whether  as 
44  regards  the  stopping  of  further  publications,  if  it  be  desiiable  that  they  should 
44  be°  stopped,  or  as  regards  the  exposure  of  fraud  in  any  publications  that  have 

44  as  yet  taken  place.  M 

44 1  can  have  no  desire  to  learn  the  name  of  the  gentleman 

That,  your  Lordship  sees,  has  reference  obviously  to  some  documents  not  forth¬ 
coming. 

44  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  tiansaction. 

52.789.  Who  was  that  gentleman  ? — I  mentioned  no  name. 

52.790.  I  am  asking  you  who  was  the  gentleman? — I  had  Mr.  Houston  in  my  mind. 

52.791.  Then  he  was  the  gentleman  whom]  you  describe  as  at  the  bottom  of  the 

transaction? — Yes. 

44  I  assume  he  regards  his  action  as  justified  by  the  political  exigencies  of 
44  his  party.  It  would  be  a  mere  gratification  of  curiosity  if  you  were  to  tell  me, 
44  as  you  offer  to  do,  who  he  is.  And  in  the  circumstances  I  could  not  but  regard 
44  your  telling  it  to  me  in  any  other  light  than  an  unjustifiable  breach  of 

f‘  confidence.  _  .  ,  tv 

44 1  remain,  dear  Mr.  Pigott, 

44  Faithfully  yours, 

“  x  William  J.  Walsh, 

44  Archbishop  of  Dublin.” 
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52,792.  (The  President.)  Do  you  admit  having  received  that  letter  ? — I  am  sure  I  did 
my  .Lord.  * 

Mr52TWt(fhr  a-mseP  None  on  the  7th  of  May?  Again,  I  think  you  will  recognise, 
wrote  fou  thie  letterT— hef  miS31ng-  The  Archbishop,  on  the  12th  May  1887. 

t~i  -»«-  t-.  “4,  Rutland  Square,  E.,  Dublin 

De*e  Me.  Pigott,  »  12th  May  1887. 

t<  HAVE  been  laid  up  for  the  last  two  days  with  a  severe  cold.  Until  to-dav 

“  letters ^  able  t0  WntG  t0  y°U'  1  enclose’  as  y°u  re4ues^  your  last  two 

v  52’193?'  R°W’  sif*  did1  y°11  request  that  your  last  two  letters  should  be  returned  ?— 
i  es,  the  last  two ;  that  does  not  refer  to  the  former  returned. 

52.794.  I  think  you  told  us  hardly  a  minute  ago  that  the  Archbishop  had  returned 

them  without  any  request  from  you  ?— Yes,  the  former  lot.  1  6 

52.795.  You  did  make  that  request  in  relation  to  two  letters  ?— To  the  two  last 

letters.  You  see  it  stated  there.  ast 

52.796.  Do  you  mean  those  two  letters  in  which  you  gave  details  of  how  the 

%96?q7  UP  ?~No’  1  g0t  those  back  with  the  former  lot. 

5Hq I*  d!d  y°u  ask  f°r  tbem  back  • — I  did  not  ask  for  them  back. 

all  the  letepZhy  T  ld  y°RU  ^  tW°  letters  back  In  order  *bat  I  might  have 
l  llt  i  L  I  was  firmly  under  the  impression  that  I  had  received  back  every  letter 

12  t0  the  Archbishop  up  to  that  time.  Then  you  see  this  letter  is  of  a  later 

of  S*  letterthe  ^  %  ?~But  fUrther  IetterS  had  Passed-  Look  a‘  tie  copy 

“I  have  been  laid  up  for  the  last  two  days  with  a  severe  cold.  Until  to-day 
<  let™  ,?0t  able  t0  wnte  t0  y-.  I  enclose,  as  you  request,  your  last  two 

wad  y°U  reques,tedthat  ?— I  suppose  I  did.  I  take  it  for  granted  I  did. 
Oz,oUi.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  did  ? — JNo. 

“  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  think  of  interfering  in  the  way  you  sue-e-est  r 
do  not  know  Mr.  Parnell  at  all  intimately,  but  from  what  little  I  do^know  of 
him  I  should  be  very  slow  to  undertake  to  put  before  him,  as  you  suggest  a 
proposal  that  he  should  do  anything  with  a  view  of  preventing^  a  continuance 
of  the  publication,  or  of  securing  a  withdrawal  of  those  already  published  or 
an  apology  for  them.  As  conditions  to  be  imposed  upon  Mr.  Parnell  they  are 

toTelt  PerS°DS  Wlth  Wh°m  neither  be  llor  arU  other  gentleman  could  afford 

.  “  Tbis’  at  least’  is  mJ  conjecture  as  to  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  would 
view  the  matter  if  anyone  were  to  communicate  with  him  about  it. 

„  ,.  , .  necd  not  roPe‘lt  my  assurance  that  I  fully  accept  your  unqualified 
disclaimer  as  to  your  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the  publications.” 

52.802.  You  did  say  that,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

52.803.  That  was  not  true  ? — It  was  not. 

it  .  ‘‘  As  regards  a  personal  interview,  I  should  say  that  your  calling  here  mteht 
tt  now  be  regarded  by  those  who  might  become  aware  of  it  as  an  indication 
„  thatu  {?u  bad  something  to  communicate  in  reference  to  recent  events.  You 
probably  would  not  wish  to  have  this  thought  of  you: 

“  1  remain,  dear  Mr.  Pigott, 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  X  William  J.  Walsh, 

“  Archbishop  of  Dublin.” 

aNow,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  last  of  this  correspondence. 

t0  7^e^.Vn  order’  wi]1  y°u  Put  tbe  fornial  question  ? 
o_,bU4— o.  (bir  6.  llussell.)  Did  you  receive  that  lettor  ? — Yes. 


<4 
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52.806.  Your  memory  has  improved  since  yesterday  evening  ? — I  should  think  it 
has. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Then  on  the  12th  May  1887  there  is  this  letter 
(Private.) 

“  16,  Mellifant  Avenue,  Kingstown, 
“My  Lord,  “May  12,  1887. 

“  l  assume,  as  I  have  not  heard  from  your  Grace,  that  my  latest  proposition 
“  has  not  found  favour  in  your  Grace  s  eyes,  and  1  take  the  liberty  there- 
“  fore  — 

I  think  the  date  of  this  must  be  wrong. 

{The  President.)  Or  they  may  have  crossed. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Or  they  may  have  crossed.  I  fancy  that  may  be  it. 

“  And  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  begging  that  your  Grace  will  be  good 
“  enough  to  return  my  last  two  letters  at  your  Grace’s  convenience.” 

That  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  as  your  Lordship  says. 

52.807.  What  was  your  “latest  proposition?” — I  had  not  stated  anything  about 

any  proposition.  I  tell  you  the  whole - 

52.808.  What  was  your  latest  proposition  referred  to  in  your  own  letter  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly. 

52.809.  Tell  us  inexactly  ? — I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  occurred — the  whole  thing. 

52^810.  No,  sir,  please,  I  must  have  a  definite  answer.  You  say  in  this  letter  you 

had  got  the  two  letters  returned,  and  that — “  I  assume,  as  I  have  not  heard  from  your 
“  Grace,  that  my  latest  proposition  has  not  found  favour  in  your  Grace’s  eyes.”  What 
was  your  latest  proposition  ? — There  was  only  one.  I  only  made,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  one  proposition. 

52,811.  What  was  that  ? — It  was — I  told  him  to  put  the  matter  in  this  way.  I  said 
that  I  had  been  shown  letters — compromising  letters — that  I  presumed  were  intended 
for  publication,  and  that  my  opinion  was  asked  as  to  whether  they  were  genuine  or 
not,  and  that  I  stated  that  I  considered  that  the  Parnell  letters  were  rather  doubtful. 

52,8  L2.  You  mean  forgeries,  in  fact,  putting  no  fine  point  upon  it  ? — No,  I  certainly 
did  not  say  that  I  thought  they  were  forged.  At  least,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

52.813.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not? — I  think  I  may  safely  swear  I  did  not.  I 
think  so.  I  will  not  be  certain.  I  said  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  writing  in 
the  body  of  the  Parnell  letters,  and  I  had  no  information  whose  writing  it  was,  and 
that  was  the  principal  reason  why  I  cast  doubt  upon  them.  As  regards  Mr.  Parnell  s 
handwriting— his  own  handwriting — I  was  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it, 
The  signatures  looked  like  it.  Then  as  regards  the  Egan  letters,  I  said,  as  well  as  I 
can  recall,  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Egan’s  handwriting,  and  that  my  opinion 
was  that  Egan  had  written  the  letters. 

52.814.  Will  you  swear  that  you  ever  mentioned  the  Egan  letters  to  the  Archbishop 
at  all  ? — Most  certainly. 

52.815.  Eo  nomine'1. — I  beg  your  pardon. 

52.816.  By  that  name  ? — Yes. 

52.817.  In  your  letters  ? — The  Egan  letters. 

52.818.  He  declined  to  see  you  personally  ? — Yes. 

52.819.  What  letter  did  you  refer  to  the  Egan  letters  in  ? — I  should  think  it  must 
be  the  first  letter  succeeding  those  you  have  read.  That  is  the  first  of  the  late  series. 

52.820.  One  of  the  two  returned  ? — No,  I  think  one  of  the  former  batch. 

52321.  I  read  all  the  former  batch  ? — Yes,  but  there  were  some  more,  I  think,  were 

there  not  ? 

52.822.  No,  not  in  the  earlier  stage  at  all;  they  were  quite  consecutive? — Then  it 

must  be - - 

52.823.  In  one  of  the  two  ?— Are  there  only  two  letters  missing  ? 

52.824.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that ;  there  may  be  more  ?— ' Then  you  see  it 
leaves  ine  in  considerable  doubt,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  first 
letter  after  I  received  the  one  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  regard  the  communication 
as  private. 
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-dhen  it  must  have  been  in  reply  to  that 


52,82o.  But  he  did  that  in  the  very  first  ?- 
letter. 

52.826.  You  have  taken  some  time,  Mr.  Pigott,  but  you  have  made  no  approach  to 
answering  the  question  that  1  put  to  you.  Let  me  repeat  it  to  you.  “  I  assume  as  I 

,,  h”e  r  ™rd  frT  Grace’  that  “y  )atest  proposition  has  not  found  hTo'ur  in 
your  Grace  s  eyes  tt  hat  was  your  latest  proposition  ?— As  I  said,  the  one  nronn- 

r!1™  ,1  made  was  hhat  I  believed  that  some  of  tile  letters  were  not  genuine  and  that 
the  others  were.  That  if  you  put  me  in  communication  with  Mr  Parnell  I  L^d 

about6  ™'~I  W°U  gl™  lm_I  W°Uld  te“  Mr'  ParneI1  wbat  1  knew — all  I  knew 

52.827.  To  enable  him  to  establish  their  being:  forgeries  ?— No 
52288229-  Thera  wLsat ?-I  would  tell  him  exact fy  the^umstances. 

what  It  was!”  “  ™  ^  ^  modificatio”  of  the  original ;  fcannofsay 

t/nlf  ¥  pa‘  T  H'~~n  Was  t0  be  Put  in  communication  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  order 
enable  h“rto  Snd  hims^f  ‘°  3t°P  the  Publiaatia"  °*  things,  or  to 

52,831.  To  establish  that  they  were  forgeries? — If  hp  could 

52  833*  m>W  tbmp  eStn),lish  tha1t  the-7  were  forgeries  ?— To  assist  him. 

,i  ’  ,  \  of*he  1  arnell  letters  did  you  believe  were  not  genuine  ? _ Well  all  of 

express^d^tny6 opinion  to^his^r^e^about  thenf^^^11^  °f  ^  ^  °f  tW  ^7 

No~rwne  of  P K  n°ne  °£  *°  b* 

52,835.  The  Egan  letters  you  say  now  you  did  ? _ I  did 

J.2,836.  And  do  you  swear  1-1  swear  a?t  the  present  moment  I  firmly  believe  they 

52,837.  Do  you  swear? — Then  I  did  sir _ 

wifhfhe8A^hopDo°f  tZ^'tt  *  /T’  C~ ad 

no  ? — My  strong  impression  is  that  /dhl  ^  I<itterS  ‘°  be  S°m,me-  a-re  °r 

52.839.  Will  you  swear  you  did  ? — I  will. 

52.840.  You  do  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief. 

52.841.  Will  you  say  more  than  that  ?— No* 

to  co'mrnunTcate'  th)at8behef1fotlMr> Homton^— pv°/>C  f^Tr  ^  ^ 

P°52b^3VYhe  leT  ‘°  *5  S~  1  8ald  tbat  ‘i'cy'ni'igdit  possibly  bVforgerfef  1  " 

§  a -kss ststsaaat ~ 

c-wfia;  tidier 1 

52.847.  Did  you  tell  him 
letters? — No  ;  I  did  not. 

52.848.  Never  ? — Never. 

52.849.  In  any  form  ? — No. 

-Beyond  did  "0t  think  th°y  —  genuine  ? 

I  could  LTXU7haTt;;“Ltm  "  g6DUine?-0r'  “  a  ”«“*»  of  fact,  that 
No52’852'  Dl11  Mr'  U°U3ton  ever  express  any  doubt  to  you  of  their  genuineness  ?— 

ro’wr?’  tv  i  ^°U  8Ure  ‘ — am  sure. 

o-,  o4.  Did  not  you,  on  his  expressing  doubts,  in  order  to  reassure 
back  the  money,  on  your  oath  ?— No.  ^assure 

52,855.  Is  ever  \ — Never. 


t'S  was 


}ou  had  doubts  about  the  genuineness  of  the  Parnell 


him,  offer  to  get 


52,85b.  And  have  never  said  you  did  ? _ No 

52,857.  We  will  come  to  that  a  little  later  ;i  will  follow  out  this  letter  if  you  please. 


o  55696. — E/.  56. 
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“  In  conclusion  I  tijust  your  Grace  will  do  me  tlie  justice  of  believing  that  I  am  not 
“  the  fabricator  of  the  published  letter  as  has  been  falsely  asserted  and  circulated  to 
«  my  great  annoyance  and  injury.’’  Who  was  the  fabricator  ? — May  I  ask  you  to  read 
the  commencement  of  it. 

52.858.  “  In  conclusion  I  trust  your  Grace  will  do  me  the  justice  of  believing  that  I 
“  am  not  the  fabricator  of  the  published  letter  as  has  been  falsely  asserted  and  cir- 
“  culated  to  my  great  annoyance  and  injury.”  Who  was  the  fabricator  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

52.859.  Did  you  believe  there  was  a  fabricator? — No,  I  do  not.  I  say  that  is  in 

answer - 

52.860.  I  will  read  the  whole  of  it.  “  I  defy  anyone  to  prove  that  I  have  had  any- 
“  thing  to  do  with  further  than  what  I  have  already  told  your  Grace.”  What  had  you 
told  his  Grace  as  to  what  you  had  had  to  do  with  it  ? — As  I  explained,  I  told  him  the 
letters  were  simply  shown  to  me  to  give  my  opinion.  I  did  not  tell  him  I  was  the 
purchaser. 

52.861.  “  But  this  is  no  isolated  instance  of  my  having  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others. 

“  Hardly  an  article  against  Parnellism  that  has  appeared  of  late  years  that  has  not 
“  falsely  been  attributed  to  me. 

“  I  am,  my  Lord, 

“  Your  Grace’s  humble  servant, 

“  Richd.  Piggott.” 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Will  you  lend  me  that  for  one  moment,  please? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Certainly. 

[The  letter  ivas  handed  to  the  Attorney -Generali] 

52.862.  Mr.  Pigott,  is  that  your  handwriting  (handing  another  letter  to  the  witness)  ? 
You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  read  it.  I  want  to  know  is  that  in  your  handwriting  ? 
Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ? — Yes.  I  am  examining  it  to  see  if  it  is  (after  examining 
the  letter) — No,  I  will  swear  that  is  not  my  handwriting. 

52.863.  Keep  it  before  you  for  a  minute  ;  is  it  like  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  bit 
like  my  handwriting. 

52.864.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  is  any  resemblance  between  that  and  what  is 
called  the  fac-simile  letter  ? — No,  I  cannot  see  it. 

52.865.  Or  any  of  the  letters  in  question  ? — Or  any  of  the  letters  in  question. 

52.866.  Just  give  me  that  back,  please.  Did  you  know  of  a  Protestant  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Duncan  Craig  ? — I  did  not  know  him.  He  lived  next  door 
to  me. 

52.867.  Are  you  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pigott  ? — Pigott  is  my  name, 
and  I  am  a  Catholic. 

52.868.  Will  you  just  look  at  the  word  Pigott  in  each  of  those  places  where  it  occurs 
and  tell  me  if  you  see  two  things  about  it?  That  it  is  spelled  with  a  single  “  t  ”  and 
your  name  is  spelled  with  two  “  t’s,”  and  wherever  the  name  of  Pigott  occurs  there  is 
an  erasure.  You  notice  it  is  spelled  with  one  “  t,”  do  you  not  ? — Yes.  I  see  it  is 
spelled  with  a  single  “  t  ”  in  both  instances. 

52.869.  Do  you  notice  where  the  word  Pigott  is  written  there  is  in  one  part  of 
the  word,  in  each  case,  some  sign  of  an  erasure  ? — No,  I  cannot  see  the  sign  of  an 
erasure. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  Perhaps  you  are  not  able  to  do  so.  Will  you  let  my  Lords  see  it  ? 

[The  letter  was  handed  to  the  learned  Judge 

52.870.  (The  President.)  W7hat  is  your  suggestion,  Sir  Charles  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  there  is  an  erasure  where  the  name  Pigott  occurs  in  each  case. 
Wre  thought  there  was. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  see  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

52.871.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  is  the  rev.  gentleman’s  name? — Craig. 

52.872.  A  next  door  neighbour? — Yes. 

52.873.  You  were  in  a  desperate  condition? — I  was  indeed  very  hard  up. 

52.874.  May  I  take  it  that  is  a  normal  condition  ? — Unfortunately,  almost  up  to  the 
present,  to  me. 
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52,87^5  Xoti  smce  you  had  the  good  luck  to  come  across  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  have  been 
rather  better  since  then.  B  ueen 

52.876.  Things  have  improved  since  then  ? — Yes. 

52.877.  Were  you  alleging  that  the  Rev.  Duncan  Craig  was  endeavouring  to  take 
advantage  of  your  wretched  condition  to  proselytise  your  children  ?— Nothing  of  the 

52.878.  Do  your  swear  that? — I  do  certainly. 

■A2’879,-  P,  STT?r  Tthat’ tha*  y°u  did  not  send  that  anonymously  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin  ?— I  do ;  I  swear  I  never  saw  it  before.  1 

[The  President.)  I  am  not  able  to  see  the  erasure. 

(SirC.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  thought  there  was. '  I  think  your  Lordship  will  see  the 
urn  that  we  thought  we  saw.  It  is  a  very  immaterial  circumstance ;  we  thought  it 
originally  looked  as  if  the  name  had  been  Pigott  and  then  there  is  an  erasure  of  part 
suggests  it  is  part  of  the  white  water  mark. 

}J.r  iames'\  ^es’ ^  ^ part  of  the  white  water  mark.  It  looks  like  it. 

(  *  9/  Ru^elL)  Is  Mr-  Wemyss  Reid  here?  I  wish  that  for  another  matter  quite 
apart  altogether  from  its  contents.  ’  q  te 

Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  called. 

52,88°.  (Sir  C.  Bussell)  Do  you  produce  on  subpoena  the  correspondence  between 
the  witness  m  the  box  and  the  late  Mr.  Forster  ?  ^ 

(Mr.  Wemyss  Reid.)  I  do. 

order?1’  ^  BuSSeU'^  We  have  not  had  this  correspondence,  my  Lords.  Is  it  in 
(Mr.  Wemyss  Reid.)  It  is. 

(Si)  G.  Russell.)  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  give  it  to  me. 

{The  bundle  of  letters  was  handed  to  Sir  G.  Russell.] 

52,882.  ( The  President.)  Who  is  Mr.  Reid  ? 

(fr  0.  Russell.)  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  is  the  biographer  of  the  late  Mr.  Forster  He 
produces  these  letters  with  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Forster.  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  is  sub¬ 
poenaed  to  produce  it.  My  Lords,  I  am  afraid  this  matter  may  take  some  time  because 

it^lUll  be  d  !?6  °Ul  Whiat-  18  material  and  what  is  not  directly  material.  ’  I  think 
7TheAnnr*Zrlj  “fw  ll  °?e.Be?Be*  1  maX  take  i*  that  these  letters  are  his. 

circumstncer  ^  }  1  ^  18  better  ^  witneSS  Sh°uld  See  tkem’  lmder  the 

[A  letter  was  handed  to  the  witness.] 

(Sir  0  Russell.)  Tou  need  not  trouble  to  read  more  than  enough  to  see  if  it  is  your 
handwriting.  Do  not  trouble  to  read  it-do  not  take  longer  than  is  necessary-^ 

52  88?nm  P°k  haVG  satlsfied  y°urself  whether  it  is  your  writing. 

m  6  ' T  ie  1  resident- )  llie  question  is  whether  it  is  your  writing  ?— It  is  my  writing, 

mv  Lord’  RuSSdl^  Wil1  you  allovv  my  friend  Mr-  Asquith  to  read  these  over  for  me, 
(Mr.  Asquith.)  The  letter  is  on  the  2nd  June,  from  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr.  Forster. 

[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  is  as  follows  : — ] 

Irishman,  ‘  Flag  of  Ireland,’  and  ‘  Shamrock,’ 

“  Offices  “  Dublin,  J une  2,  1881 . 

“  33,  Lower  Abbey  Street, 

“  (Private  and  Confidential.) 

“  Sir, 

M  ,  “  Tiiat  an  aJter  stranger  to  you,  and  an  obscure  person  as  well,  should  address 
M  l°  yo.u  a  c°undential  communication,  will  no  doubt  seem  a  monstrous  thing1  to 
„  y°U;  but  stdl  1  arn  ^duoed  to  hope,  in  the  public  interests,  you  will  condescend 
to  favourably  consider  it.  In  any  case,  I  am  quite  certain  that  you  will 
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preserve  the  privacy  which  I  have  the  temerity  to  impose  upon  you  with 
reference  to  its  subject-matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  look  at  the 
papers  under  my  control.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  sometxmes  your  attention 
has  been  called  to  articles  appearing  in  them  from  the  feet  that  on  one 
occasion  you  quoted  a  passage  from  an  article  m  the  Flag  of  Ireland 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  that  case  you  will 
no  doubt  have  noted  that  they  have  opposed  the  Land  League  agitation  m  some 
of  its  most  ‘  advanced  ’  and  mischievous  phases.  They  have,  for  instance,  strongly 
condemned  incitements  to  the  people  to  resist  the  processes  of  law,  and  to  pay 
no  rent  and  they  have  been  careful  to  point  out  the  fallacies  which  un  er  le 
some  of  the  most  apparently  convincing  theories  which  form  the  chief  stock-in- 
trade  ’  of  Land  League  orators.  They  have,  in  short,  been  distinctly  hostile  to 
the  League  agitation,  and  only  give  it  credit  for  having  brought  the  land 
ouestion”so  prominently  into  notice,  that  it  was  seen  that  an  attempt  to  finally 
sett  e  it  was  an  imperative  necessity.  You  may  also  have  remarked  that  they 
have  strongly  supported  the  Land  Bill,  which  I  firmly  believe  will  be  found  m 
working  to  remedy  every  legitimate  complaint  of  the  tenant  and  supply  the 
modus  oveZndi  for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  most  cordial  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant ;  and  above  and  before  all  you  will  have  observed  the  series 
of  articles  condemning  assassination  which  have  recently  been  published  in  these 
na^es  You  may  have  noted  all  these  things,  but,  if  not,  you  will  find  on 
inquiry  that  what  I  state  is  correct.  I  may  tell  you  further  that  the  salutary 
result  of  the  teachings  of  my  papers,  so  far,  is  that  the  Land  League  is  utcerly 
discredited  m  Mayo  County,  which  used  to  be  its  chief  stronghold  and  that 
thev  have  stopped  the  spread  of  the  organisation  m  the  north  of  England.  To 
have  achieved  so  much  under  the  circumstances,  I  think,  shows  that  much  more 
St  be  done  in  the  same  direction,  only  that  unfortunately  m  doing  so  much  I 
have  made  mortal  enemies  of  the  Land  League  chiefs  and  some  o my  own 
steadiest  supporters,  and  have  been  so  materially  injured  financially  from  loss 
ff  sales  that  unless  I  obtain  some  aid  I  shall  have  to  throw  up  the  sponge  and 
leave  the^ triumph  in  the  hands  of  the  agitators.  It  is  true  that  my  papers  have 
taken  this  course  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  what  are  known  as  ad™nced 
Nationalists  ’  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  but  also  because  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  present  Government  of  Ireland  are  doing  3^st  as  much  am 
nerhans  more  in  the  way  of  reform  as  a  native  Government  would  oi  could  do 
I  have  beside;  Tome  to  regard  a  self-ruled  Ireland,  and  still  more  an  independent 
Ireland  as  simply  an  impossibility,  and  furthermore  I  do  not  know  an  Irishman 
of  anv  education^  intelligence  at  all  who  does  not  m  his  secret  heart  think  as 
I  do/  So  that  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  the  fact  that  ‘  National  P0^1 
art'  but  a  dream  and  therefore  harmless.  I  am  very  well  aware  that  the  1  eman 
'  ofinn  still  baa  existence  but  it  is  powerless  for  evil — its  leaders  know  well 
Me  oW  s  of  a  successful  rising  ’  are  hopeless,  and  they  are  content  to  wart 

beir^Ihigland^s^ifficul^^Hie^m^^^^i^ ^b^l^vYctYrolled  rny^condu^t 
two  countries  .  Such \Tsaftha7the  BriMsh  Cabinet  are  actualed  by  the 
sLYnotives’  in'  governing  Ireland,  that  is,  to  remove  every  desirability  under 

Teh  the  country  labours  in  order  that  perfect  equality  being  established 
which  that  co  }  fail  t0  seB  that  their  interests  are 

between  the  two  peoples  the  li  s  that  conciliation  to  English 

so  bound  up  with  those  o  r  tne  n ,ng  V  ,  Bxtremes  meet  .•  it  does  seem 

rule  b®ca™®  £ e! papers  which  are  the  most  uncompromisingly  ‘  National  ’  and 
strange  that  tne  papers  wmuu.  m  View.  But 

‘’"i  hav”so  opposed  to  the  present  agitation  that,  as  I  have  said, 

unhappily  i  L  ®  boycotted,  the  circulation  of  my  paper  has 

1  have  lost  heavily.  I  have  bee" ,0>  „  fi’  ;aiiv.  mv  affairs  have  come  to 
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I  have  lost  heavily,  i  nave  ueen  uuy^™,  ^  w;  *  e  to 

fallen  off  in  consequence  ;  never  very  strong  finanmall^  my  affaip  have  come  to 
a  crisis,  and  unless  1  get  immediate  help  I  must  succumb.  This  1  have  souglit  m 
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yam  m  every  quarter  where  I  could  reasonably  expect  it,  and  I  have  the  astound¬ 
ing — the  most  far-fetched  expectation,  that  you  will  think  I  have  made  out 
a  case  for  compensation  at  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  suffered  in  my  attempts  to  aid  them  in  the  great  work  they  have  undertaken 
for  reconciling  Ireland  to  English  rule.  I  know  that  the  subsidising  of 
newspapers  is  opposed  to  modern  ideas  of  government,  but  still  I  venture  to 
hope  that  in  consideration  of  the  great  object  which  you  have  in  view,  you 
will  be  induced  to  consider  it  favourably  in  my  case.  I  think  my  papers  could 
be  made  to  be  of  immense  service  to  the  Government ;  they  could  in  time  in 
fact  destroy  the  League  organisation  and  assist  in  rendering  the  Land  Bill 
effective  in  working,  and  in  many  ways  be  found  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
on  public  opinion. 

“  To  come  to  particulars,  a  sum  of  1,500/.  would  get  me  out  of  debt.  I  could 
Eianage  with  1,000/.  for  the  present  perhaps  if  I  could  compromise  with  some 
of  my  creditors.  If  the  Government  will  let  me  have  an  advance  of  either  sum 
I  will  be  for  ever  after  their  most  obedient  and  I  trust  valuable  servant. 

“  I  need  hardly  say  that  unless  my  position  were  a  most  desperate  one  I 
would  never  presume  to  make  an  application  to  you  such  as  this — indeed  it 
is  my  veiy  last  resource,  and  therefore  I  have  no  doubt  that  however  you  may 
decide  to  treat  it  you  will  at  least  keep  it  strictly  private  and  confidential.  If 
“  y°.u  favour  me  with  a  reply  by  letter,  kindly  address  me  at  17,  Yesey  Place, 
Kingston,  Co.  Dublin.  I  may  add  that  in  your  decision  upon  this  application 
depends  whether  or  not  another  issue  of  my  paper  will  appear. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  With  much  respect. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

..  mi  -n-  w  tt  ^  „  “  RlCHD.  PlGOTT. 

The  Right  Honble.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.” 

( Sir  0.  Russell.)  Did  you  receive  this  answer  from  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  dated  the 

5th  of  June  1881. 


[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  folloivs  : — ] 


Confidential. 

“  June  5th,  1881, 

“  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge, 

<t  o  “  Phoenix  Park, 

T  .  “  Dublin. 

1  received  your  letter  yesterday,  and  am  sorry  I  was  too  much  engaged  to 
be  able  to  send  an  immediate  reply. 

“You  ,may  relF  on  mJ  treating  your  communication  as  most  strictly 

confidential.  J 

For  months  past  I  have  noted  the  tone  of  the  leaders  in  your  papers,  and 
what  you  say  with  regard  to  them  is  no  more  than  the  truth. 

“  I  think  they  have  done  real  good,  written  by  you  to  your  readers,  and  I 
shall  be  sincerely  sorry  if  your  papers  come  to  an  end. 

“  But  coming  to  your  actual  proposal,  I  am  obliged  to  say  I  cannot  make  the 
advance  you  suggest. 

“  You  a™  quite  right  in  supposing  that  the  Government  subsidises  no  papers, 
it  I  fell  m  with  your  proposal  your  paper  would  be,  so  far  as  I  know  the 
sole  exception  in  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  there  would  be  a  special  reason  for 
not  making  an  exception  in  your  case,  viz.,  the  fact  that  the  arrangement 
would  have  to  be  absolutely  secret. 

“!  am  sorry  I  cannot  meet  your  wish,  not  merely  because  there  would  be  a 
public  advantage,  though  as  I  conceive  outweighed  by  the  general  considera¬ 
tions  1  have  mentioned,  but  also  because  I  cannot  but  sympathise  with  you  in 
the  treatment  you  have  experienced;  and  you  must  allow  mo  to  add  that 
though  I  must  still  differ  with  you  greatly,  and  though  we  approach  Irish' 
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“  matters  from  very  different  points  of  view,  yet  I  most  sincerely  appreciate  the 
“  patriotism  which  has  induced  you  to  some  extent  to  modify  your  views. 

“  Believe  me  to  remain, 

“  Sir, 

“  Yours  sincerely, 

“  (Signed)  W.  E.  Forster. 

“  Richd.  Pigott,  Esq.” 


(Sir  G.  Russell .)  Now  your  next  letter  was  the  6th  June. 

(The  President.)  Am  I  to  understand,  Sir  Charles,  that  you  have  not  read  these  letters. 
(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Reid  did  not  think  it  was  right  to  give  them  to  us, 
and  they  have  not  been  read,  my  Lord,  by  us. 

( The  President.)  It  strikes  us  perhaps  it  would  be  well  that  you  should  read  them 

before  you  put  them  all  in. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Still  Mr.  Reid  did  not  think  he  was  justified  m  handing  them  to  us. 
(The  President.)  Still  no  doubt  he  will  hand  them  to  you  if  we  express  an  opinion 
that  he  should. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  think  every  one  of  those  letters  are  important,  and  we  wish  to 
have  this  gentleman’s  portrait  as  painted  by  his  own  hand. 

(The  President.)  I  see  a  very  large  bundle  in  front  of  you  ;  they  may  not  all  be 


necessary.  ......  ,  .  , 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  If  Mr.  Wernyss  Reid  will  select  those  which  he  thinks  are 

material - 

(The  President.)  No  I  think  you  should  do  it  or  Mr.  Asquith. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  if  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Asquith  will  look 
through  them,  as  Sir  Charles  Russell  cannot  now,  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

(The  President.)  That  is  what  we  suggest 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Some  time  all  these  will  have  to  go  in,  my  Lord.  I  would  rather 
every  scrap  of  his  went  in — I  want  to  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  mattei. 

(The  President.)  So  do  we,  but  you  may  go  to  the  bottom  without  using  such  a  very 

long  rope.  ,xr  „  . . 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Would  your  Lordship  think  this  proper;  I  think  Mr.  Wernyss  Reid 

has  been  in  Court  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  he  would  understand  probably  the 
letters  that  were  most  material,  and  if  he  would  in  a  few  minutes  select  those  which 

were  most  material,  we  would  read  those. 

(The  President.)  If  Mr.  Reid  will  assist  us  in  the  investigation  we  shall  be  glad. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Probably  I  should  be  allowed  to  see  any  others. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  why  I  wish  to  read  them  all. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  said  to  see  any  others. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  you  must  take  the  same  rule  which  you  applied  to  me.  You 
would  not  allow  me  to  see  anything  unless  you  read  it.  I  am  quite  content  to  trust 
Mr.  Reid  if  you  are  prepared  to  trust  him,  but  my  own  preference  would  be  to  have 
every  scrap  read.  Then,  my  Lord,  I  will  go  on  to  another  matter. 

52.884.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  Lords  caught  you  to  say  that  you  were  in  very 

needy  circumstances? — Yes. 

52.885.  Living  from  hand  to  mouth  ? — Yes. 

52.886.  From  the  year  1881  up  to  the  time  that  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  make 
the  acquaintance  and  receive  employment  from  Mr.  Houston  ? — More  or  less  up  to  the 
present. 

52.887.  Mr.  Houston  has  mitigated  the  severity  of  things  of  late  ? — Yes. 

52.888.  In  debt  l— Yes. 

52.889.  Exposed  to  the  seizure  of  goods  for  rent? — Yes. 

52.890.  Turning  anxiously  to  every  quarter  for  help  ? — Yes. 

52.891.  Which  would  bring  you  money  ? — Yes. 

52.892.  Now  will  you  throw  your  mind  back  to  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Egan  in 
1881  ? — You  mean  the  published  correspondence  ? 

52.893.  See  if  that  is  your  letter  (handed  to  the  ivitness).  You  need  not  trouble  to 
read  it,  please. 

(The  President.)  What  is  it  ? 
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52,894.  ( Sir  G  Russell .)  Pigott  to  Egan  : 

“  ‘Irishman,’  ‘  Flag  of  Ireland,’  and  ‘  Shamrock  ’  Offices, 

“  33,  Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin, 

“  (Private.)  “  Feb*  28>  188h 

“  My  Dear  Egan, 

t  u  W1R0TE  to  Darnell  last  night  to  know  where  a  letter  would  find  him 

‘  as  1  had  something  of  great  and  pressing  importance  to  communicate  but  I  see 
{(  by  tiie  Papers  this  morning  that  lie  left  for  Paris  early  to-day,  and  no  doubt  has 
not  got  my  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons.  So  anxious 
I-  )!a“  tRat  J  1had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  over  to  London  to  see  him  to-morrow 

it  1  dia  not  hear  from  him  m  the  morning.  I  write  now  to  let  send  ” _ IT 

fancy  he  was  going  to  say  let  me  have  the  address]— “  to  send  me  an  address  to 

M  'vhlch  Van  ?*?y  wn,te  y°u  acquainted  with  a  matter  which  has  come 

to  my  knowledge,  and  which  I  consider  it  vitally  important  you  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  as  soon  as  possible.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  start  off  for 
«  mins ^at  once  to  see  you,  but  that  I  really  cannot  afford  the  expence.  I  shall 
therefore  be  anxiously  watching  for  vour  reply. 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  Rich.  Pigott. 


Of  course  I  wrote  the  letter 
anxious  to  communicate,  and 


“  P.  Egan,  Esq.” 

Do  you  recollect  that  letter  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

52  894a.  What  was  the  matter  which  you  were  so  uu  communicate,  ana 

which  you  considered  it  vitally  important  Mr.  Egan  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
as  soon  as  possible  ? — I  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 

52.895.  Was  there  any  matter? — I  do  not  know. 

52.896.  First  of  all,  from  the  context  of  this,  you  addressed  your  letter  to  Paris  ? _ 

1  suppose  so. 

52  SOT.  At  all  events,  you  gather  from  the  context  of  this  letter  that  you  understood 
Mr.  Egan  was  then  m  Pans  ? — Is  that  addressed  to  Paris  ?  J 

52,898.  What  I  have  read  to  you? — It  is  February  1881. 

( The  President.)  He  says  he  will  go  to  Paris. 

.  ^,8^-  (^r  Russell .)  Do  you  believe  he  was  at  Paris  ? — Oh  !  Mr.  Parnell  was 

m  A  ans. 

52.900.  No,  no,  Mr.  Egan.  “  I  would  not  hesitate  to  start  off  for  Paris  at  once  to 
see  you  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

52.901.  If  you  will  kindly  follow  ? — Yes. 

52.902.  Then  you  understood  at  that  time  Mr.  Egan  was  in  Paris  ? _ Yes 

52.903.  On  the  24th  February  did  you  get  back  an  answer  from  Mr.  Egan  tellino- 
you  to  address  him  “  Care  of  Madame  Rouher,  99,  Avenue  de  Villiers  ”  and  to  write 
under  cover  to  him  there  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect  getting  that  letter.  ’ 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Your  Lordship  will  find  this  is  very  material 

52. 904.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not,  aye  or  no?— Yes,  I  will';  I  will  swear  I  never 
got  that  letter. 

52.905.  When  he  asked  you  whether  you  agreed - ?— I  have  no  recollection  of 

having  received  it. 

I  did’906'  Wm  7°U  8Wear  J°U  did  n0t’  iS  my  (luestion?“'1  will  swear  I  do  not  believe 

52.907.  Did  you  receive  an  answer  to  your  letter?— An  answer  to  that  lotter  ? 

52.908.  Aye  ?  I  do  not  know;  I  cannot  say;  I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstances 

at  all. 

52.909.  Do  you  believe  you  did  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

52!?.10:  ttat  y°ur  letter  (handed  to  the  witness).  Do  not  trouble  to  do  more  than 

say  if  it  is  your  writing? — Yes,  that  is  my  writing. 

4  52«?1,1‘t.N4OW’  you  know  tho  lettor  which  you  addressed  to  Paris  to  Egan  is  dated 
the  20th  February ;  tho  letter  which  I  have  now  put  into  your  hands,  which  is  vour 
own  to  Egan  is  dated  tho  27th  February.  Lot  mo  call  your  attention  to  the  opening 
passage  :  “  My  dear  Mr.  Egan, -I  received  your  note  yesterday.”  Now  have  you  any 
doubt  that  you  received  an  answer?— No,  I  have  no  doubt  I  received  an  answ/r  but  J 
cannot  state  what  the  answer  was.  ’ 
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^2  912.  Have  you  any  doubt  now  that  you  were  directed  to  write  to  a  particular 

address  under  cover  to  Mr.  Egan?— I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  say- 

52,913.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it— can  you  doubt  it  ?— 01  course  that  letter  is 

I)152^9IlIrAnd°that1you  wrote  to  him  to  where  you  believed  he  was?— I  suppose  so 
52’, 915.  Then' I  may  ask  you— I  presume  you  did  not  write  to  laris  merely,  but 

some  address  in  Paris  ?— Of  course  I  had  liis  address.  N  T  fancv 

52,916.  Was  that  address  Madame  Rouher,  99,  Avenue  de  Villiers  ?— No,  1  fancy 

W  a52^917el  Will^you  ^wearlt  was  not  under  cover  to  Madame  Rouher,  99,  Avenue  de 
Vilhfrs,  Paris ?-I really  cannot  say,  I  am  under  the  impression  I  wrote  to  the  Hotel 

Bl5l,918.'  I  am  putting  to  you  a  distinct  place.  I  will  read  your  letter  :— 

at  -rv  ,w  27th  February  1881. 

‘  ..Tbecei™  your’  note  yesterday,  but  had  not  an  opportunity  of  writing  till 
“  to-day.” 

52,919.  Kindly  give  me  your  attention  ?— Yes,  I  am  listening. 

52*919 a,  The  letter  goes  on— 

“  The  matter  I  wished  to  communicate  to  you  is,  I  think  of  great  import- 
«  ance  and  of  such  an  extraordinary  character  that  you  might  well  be  warranted  m 
«  reSrdnt  it  with  much  doubt.  But  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true.  On  this 
„  day  week  I  received  an  anonymous  letter  stating  that  on  the  Monday  following 
..  a  coiTple  of  o-entlemen  would  call  upon  me  and  make  a  proposition  to  me  which, 

..  lf  I  accepted  would  turn  out  very  greatly  to  my  advantage.  Accordingly  on 
“  Monday  evening  they  came  out  to  my  house  111  Kingstown;  they  declined  to 

“  i-  me  their  names?  and  1 .  have  not  asled 

::  vSS1.*  w  •  ^ 

i  h  f  ri  fLaf  T  rnicrbt  name  mv  own  price  for  doing  so,  and  that  I  would 
‘  r’iodemn  fled  a^ns  b  'I  a, 7  expends  of  auy  le°gal  proceedings  which 
..  X  ari”e  out  of  its  publication.  The  thing  purports  to  be  a  true  statement 
“  of  the  expenditure  of  the  League  funds,  and  is,  1  think,  an  outrageous  libe 
.  ..  fro  n  beginn  ng  to  end.  It,  however,  makes  very  circumstantial  charges 
..  mentions0 names,  gives  dates,  and  also  what  it  is  alleged  (  ‘is  is  omitted  1 
thinkV  °s  an  authentic  copies  of  correspondence  between  people  in  the  country 
‘hani  the  Executive  of  the  League,  which  consists  o  demands  on  the  one 

::  S  on  the^tW,  curt 

“  -d  emphatic  reprisals.  My 

:  SL°pubSation  would,  *1  think!  to  do  much  harh  As  a  matter  of 

“  course  I  refused  point  blank  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  at  first,  but  on  con 

..  “deration  I  thought  it  best  to  parley  a  hit  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  out  the 
sideration  I  mon  d  M  j  c(id  not  SUCCeed  in  this,  but  requested  time 

f  urthe^considera  tion .  This  was  assented  to,  and  when  I  am 
..  “bred  to  give  the  final  answer,  I  am  to  advertise  in  the  Irish  Times  a 
-  form  of  advertisement  agreed  upon,  and  then  the  parties  w.1  aga,n_caU  upon 
“  me.  My  first  and  strong  impression  was  that  our  fi  lends  of  the  . 

52  920.  We  have  heard  what  the  “  S.C.  means  ?  Oh,  }es. 

52  921.  Revolutionary  Brotherhood  ?— Yes, 

(The  Attorney-  General.)  No,  Supreme  Council. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  Supreme  Council,  probably  that. 

r  My  first  “*  tq^ies  IWmaede  a? 

:  TSdquartem  ’  ?am  perfectly  certain  that  that  is  not  the  case,  that  they  have 
"  neither  hand,  act,  or  part  in  it. 


52,922.  You  observe  the  correspondence  of  that  phrase  ?  I  beg  yom  pardon. 
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«  „5: 2l?23VI)0qy0U.  notice  thafc  Pbrase  wbicb  is  referred  to  in  the  Archbishop’s  letter— 
neither  hand,  act,  or  part  in  it  ”  ?— Yes.  ^isnop  s  letter— 

52,924.  (Sir  G.  Russell,  continuing  reading )  : — 

„  “  But  I  have  also  ascertained  certain  things  which  make  me  conclude  that  thp 

moving  spirits  in  the  affair  are  the  Castle  people.” 

anf£25'  Thf‘  ™car's  the  Government ;  you  know  at  this  time  you  were  in  corre- 

P?9 ««  V  f r-  ForSter  not  at  ‘tat  time,  certainly.  1  °™ 

oz,vZb.  Yes,  this  very  year? — February. 

reading)  ^  “0‘  “““  ‘°  Say  this  Very  mOTtb  but  this  very  V™  (continuing 

«  “  But  1  haTe  also  ascertained  certain  things  which  make  me  conclude  that  thp 

„  P0™?  splits  in  the  affair  are  the  Castle  people.  This  may  seem  to  you 

“  lnCrldlfb  e’  fed  SUre  that  is  the  fact*  1  have  opportunities,  as  I  told 

„  y  ^  t^016’ i°  bearing  occasionally  how  things  are  proceeding  in  that  quarter 

«  learned  that  D0W  there  18  S™*  activity  amongst  the  officials 

“  fin!iere  an  appearance  of  mystery  observed  which  indicates  that  there  is 

„  ,1  ,  •  1D^  m  air*  I  know  for  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  ‘  writers  ’ _ 

“  W  h’  suPernumf  aiY  clerks— have  been  brought  from  London,  and  that  they 
„  oav,e  beea  sworn  to  secrecy  as  regards  the  work  they  are  engaged  in.  And  this 
„  fact  anc  ot^er  tbmgs  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  gives  me  an  absolute 
«  assurance  that  this  move  has  its  origin  in  Dublin  Castle.  From  what  I  hear 
«  too,  I  fear  that  there  will  be  dirtier  work  done  yet  than  we  have  any  conception 

„  +-L  Tlie  ffrave.®t  aspect  of  the  matter  to  my  mind,  however,  is  the  suspicion  that 

“  r„Z  r  rm  in  y°-  confidence,  or  thatof 

„  other  gentlemen  of  the  League,  has  ‘sold  the  pass.’  God  forbid  that  I 

«  "  oul(J  endeavour  to  create  unfounded  suspicion  in  your  mind  about  anyone 
“  W  WhGl!  rffair  a  fabncatl0n’  but  from  the  casual  glance  I  got  at  the 

“  sliahW  f 1  CTf-  the/°?clasion  tbat  lf  the  statements  it  contains^  have  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact  they  must  have  been  obtained  from  some  one  in 

the  confidence  of  the  League  leaders.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 

n0t  f entioned  this  matt™  to  anyone,  nor 
Will  I  do  so.  I  will  be  guided  by  your  advice.  If  the  thing  was  published  it 

could  be  exposed,  and  this  course  may  recommend  itself  to  you  *But  on  the 
^  EngUst  PaPera  w°uld  make  the  most  of  ifand  would  lot 
Aud  T  ives  over-much  wtth  the  subsequent  exposure  of  its  falsehood. 

And  I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  that  its  publication  would  not  produce  mis- 
trust  to  at  least  some  extent.  Beside,  it  would  be  welcomed  by  our  Fenian 

..  mvself3thefee?tr,yu  "S  C0U'd  P08?^  <**«>%  and  I  can’t  conceal  from 
myself  the  fact  that  it  won  t  serve  me  in  their  estimation  ” 

orgai^ci^the  Fenian°party  ?— -Yes[er  -Attorney-General,  the  supposed  accredited 

52,928.  The  letter  goes  on  : — 

"  And  I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  great  an  object  money  is  to  me  just  now,  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  people  will  give  me  anything  I  ask.  But  I 
consider  myself  in  honour  bound  to  you,  and,  bad  as  I  am,  I  can  truly  say  that 
i.  have  always  been  true  to  those  who  trusted  me.  You  might,  I  think  nerlnns 
I:  m°re  libe^  I  ™nted  500/.  at  leas!,  ind  you’Jivc  Z 

(The  Attmney.Geneml.)  “  2  ”  or  “  3,”  it  may  be  the  one  or  the  other. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Ihe  letter  continues  : — 

“  This  left  and  loaves  a  deficit  of  300 1,  which  is  greatly  embarrassing." 

nT6  t0  th0  purch03°  0f  th6  “  Irishman  ”  newsPaper  ? 

o 2,930.  (Sir  (J.  Russell ,)  A\re  had  better  bo  quite  right  about  it  It  wih  in  ™ 
nexion  with  the  “Irishman”  newspaper  that  initial  transaction  was,  he  Idvanced  to 
you  a  sum  of  money  oq  mortgage  ? — On  mortgage  ?  No.  1 

o  55696.— Eir.  56.  *  1  '  ° 
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52.931.  On  mortgage  of  the  paper? — No,  not  on  mortgage. 

52.932.  Then  on  what  security  ?— No  security.  . 

52  933  Was  not  there  a  transaction  before  the  purchase  of  the  paper,  by  which  a 
sum  of  money  was  advanced  by  way  of  loan  ?— Yes,  a  loan  of  2001,  but  there  was  no 

m<52^)3^  That  was  in  October  1880,  was  it  not? — Yes,  I  fancy  it  was. 

52,935.  The  letter  goes  on— 

“  But  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  would  have  given  me  the  large  sum  if  you 
“  could  have  managed  it,  and  if  you  ever  get  that  you  will  do  so.  At  all  events, 
“  in  this  matter  I  am  quite  at  your  commands.  I  can  easily  understand  why  these 
“  people  desire  to  have  this  thing  published  in  the  ‘  Irishman,  &c.  They  know 
“  that  the  only  chance  of  producing  any  effect  in  the  way  they  desire  is  to  have 
“  it  circulated  amongst  the  Nationalists  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
“  They  cannot  but  be  aware  that  its  publication  in  any  of  the  Government  or 
“  landlord  papers  would  fail  to  produce  any  effect  amongst  the  League  sym- 
“  pathisers,  except  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was  only  ‘  a  weak  invention  of 
“  the  enemy,’  and  they  are  also  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  it  published 
“  in  any  paper  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  League.  In  short,  it  is  obvious 
“  that  they  consider  the  ‘  Irishman  ’  the  only  medium  which  is  at  all  available 
“  for  them,  and  that  only  because  its  proprietor  is  very  impecunious,  and,  as 

“  some  say,” - 


U 


It  is  very  doubtful  what  it  is. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  “  As  I  now  say  ” - . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  it  is  still  worse  if  he  said  so  himselt. 

not  over  scrupulous.  I  shall  anxiously  await  your  reply,  and  will  make  no  move 

in  the  matter  till  I  hear  from  you. 

“  Address  to  me  under  cover  to — 

“  Mrs.  E.  Shields, 

“  17,  Lombard  Street,  West, 

“  South  Circular  Road,  Dublin. 

“  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Egan, 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

£C  -n  ~  “  Rich.  Pigott.” 

“  P.  Egan,  Esq. 

52,936.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Did  you  get  any  answer  to  that  letter?— Yes. 

52^937.  Where  is  it?— I  have  not  got  it. 

52.938.  You  have  not  got  it?— No.  .  _  T  „  , 

52.939.  That  is  unfortunate.  Do  you  recollect  getting  the  answer  ?— 1  recollect 

setting  the  answer,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  terms  of  it  exactly.  ...  ~ 

52.940.  Well,  I  must  ask  you  about  it  ?— What  did  Mr.  Egan  say  id  his  answer  t 
Did  he  thank  you  for  your  patriotism  and  informing  him  of  the  foul  plot,  or  send  you 

the  money  ? — No,  he  did  not  send  me  the  money.  • 

59  941  Give  me  the  letter  of  the  9th  of  March.  Look  at  that  and  see  if  that  is 
your’  letter.  (Letter  handed  to  the  witness.)  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  do  more  than 
satisfy  yourself  that  that  is  your  writing.  You  need  not  open  that  for  a  moment.  1 
see  you  are  determined  not  to  comply  with  my  direction  ? — I  wanted  to  look  at  the 

S1^52942 '  Now  as  you  have  opened  it  I  will  ask  you,  do  you  see  what  purports  to  be 
Mr  *Egan  s  ans’wer  to  you  in  the  inside  of  your  own  letter  ?  I  want  your  testimony  as 
an  ’expert,  Mr.  Pigott,  in  handwriting.  Is  it  Mr.  Egan’s  handwriting  ?— I  am  pretty 

sure  it  is. 

52,943.  You  have  no  doubt  it  is?— les. 

52  944.  You  recognise  that  as  the  answer  you  received  from  Mr.  ugan  ? —  Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  that  is  not  the  ans  wer  to  the  letter  I  have  rad. 

52.945.  (The  President.)  I  suppose  the  draft  answer? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  read  it  so  care¬ 
fully.  .  . 

(The  Witness.)  I  am  just  reading  it.  I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  read  it. 

52.946.  Does  it  seem  to  you  like  the  answer  you  received  ?— Yes,  it  does. 
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52,947.— 

(Confidential.) 

“  ‘Irishman,’  ‘Flag  of  Ireland,’  and  ‘  Shamrock’  Offices, 

Mr  dear  M,  Egan,  “  33’  W  Ab^ 

,  -  YAf  glad  t0  get  note  of  tbe  6tb  instant,  as  I  thought  you  had  decided 
ot  to  take  any  notice  of  my  letter,  and  I  was  about  to  take  a  step  which  I  could 
not  recall.  It  is  well  that  you  should  well  understand  the  nature  of  the  doc  i 
ment  I  am  asked  to  publish.  It  would  be,  I  think,  very  damaging  to  the  Learie 

ceed.t0^  mayT.  -Pr°V\d  t0  bG  main1^  built  »P  ^  fabrications.  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  this  way.  It  gives  the  amounts  received  by  the  League  and  acknow- 

Thf  toM°m  WeGwt0  W6ek’  anTd  also  the  sums  statod  to  have*  been  disbursed 
ike  total  amount  (as  near  as  I  can  recollect)  said  to  have  been  received  for  thp 

Relief  M  ^  ("’  r°'md  m,mbers) :  ‘^en  from  the 

not  fo^horV 1ofToonrdThrpltK  D’ 3fenCe  fund  estimated  ^  16,000 L;  in  all 
not  tar  short  ot  70,000k  ihen  the  payments  for  which  the  League  takes  credit 

bJ  S  W6S  r1ep°rtS7  \S  put  down  at  under  1.000k  Then  it  is  asked  what  has 
b^ome  of  the  large  balance,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  so  much  was  ioinld  to  one 

ember  of  larliament,  so  much  to  another,  so  much  for  this,  that,  aid  the  other 

expenses’  and-so-on  ;  while,  it  is  asserted,  shoals  of  letters  from  evicted 

office  The^Tt  tanaTb  T*!  ^  received  and  disregarded  at  the  League 
mce.  I  hen  it  is  asked  why  the  remaining  funds  were  taken  to  France  and 

the  answer  is  given,  m  order  that  they  might  be  out  of  the  way,  not  of  the 

Government,  who  dare  not  lay  a  finger  on  them,  but  of  the  people,  to  assist 

om  it  was  subscribed  It  is  to  be  kept  to  sustain  parliamentary’ agitation 

and  support  members  of  Parliament.  Then  there  is  something  about  a  Change 

T  m  A™erica\  made  a*  jour  suggestion,  in  orderg that  the  monfy 
might  reach  your  hands  direct,  and  no  one  else’s.  This  is  but  the  baldest  outline 

thaththphr!f  r7hlCH’  !n  opinion>  is  very  damaging.  My  reason  for  thinking 
that^  the  Oasde  people  &re  the  pnme  movers  is  that  articles  have  appeared  in 

the  Express,  with  much  the  same  tendency,  but  infinitely  more  gHarded  and 
cautious.  I  enclose  one  that  appeared  yesterday.  Now/you  will  see  from 
enclosed  note  that  if  I  publish  this  document  I  will  get  500k,  and  will  not  be 
reqmred  to  vouch  the  correctness  for  any  of  the  statements  it  contains  I  may 
even  throw  doubt  upon  them.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  present  mv 
publishing  it,  except  my  arrangement  with  you.  That,  however,  I  could  get 

tTbe  bfndmg!^  y°U  the  am°Unt  y°U  advanced  me’  and  the  arrangement  ceases 

Let  me  ask  you  what  that  points  to.  Does  it  poipt  to  the  fact  that  in  consideration  of 

of  hn^nT06  f  f+r°r  '  lnade  t0  ?°U  hj  Egan’  that  r°n  undertook  to  moderate  the  tone 
of  hostility  ot  the  Fenian  organisation  against  the  Land  League  Is  th-it  tlm  .mi,  a 

substance  of  the  thing-something  very  like  it  ?^I  suppose  so  P 

52,248.  ( Continuing  reading :) 

“  That;  however,  I  could  get  over  by  paying  you  the  amount  you  advanced 
me,  and  the  arrangement  ceases  to  be  binding.  To  come  to  the  point,  therefore 
l  am  in  desperate  straits.  I  must  have  money  somehow  or  throw  up  the  sponge 
a  once  1  cannot  afford  to  let  so  lucky  a  chance  pass  for  saving  S 
literal  y  from  ruin.  No  matter  what  the  consequences  are,  I  must^iuAvill 
take  this  ofler  unless  you  come  to  my  assistance.  I  will  close  with  these  people 
Send  you  the  full  amount  I  owo  you.  Print  the  thing  and  await  events— unfess 
you  will  stand  by  me.  All  I  want  from  you  is  a  temporary  loan  of  300 1 

per7ecVv°weUan  S 11  may  be  but  H  is  t0  be  d»no  1  know 

periectly  well  I  his  will  leave  me  in  perfectly  smooth  water,  and  I  will  take 
no  further  notice  of  the  other  fellows.  The  money  will  bo  sure  to  be  repaid 
and  av ill  prove  to  be  the  best  laid  out  money  the  League  has  ever  expended’ 

Be  good  enough  to  give  this  matter  your  earliest  and  most  favourable  attention 
If  I  do  not  hoar  from  you  by  Monday  morning  I  shall  be  reluctantly compeS 
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22  Feb.  1889.] 


Bichard  Pigott. 


[ Continued . 


“  to  close  with  these  people  because  my  affairs  are  now  arrived  at  such  a  crisis 
“  that  delay  will  be  fatal. 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  Eichard  Pigott. 

“  p.S. _ Please  address  as  before  under  cover  to — 

“  Mrs.  Shields, 

“  17,  Lombard  Street  West, 

“  South  Circular  Boad, 

“  Dublin.” 

52  949  Will  you  oblige  me  by  just  attending  to  my  direction  this  time  ?  Do  not 
turn  up  this  end.  Look  at  what  I  am  handing  you  simply.  Do  you  recognise  that  at 

ap  ? _ No 

52,95o!  Have  you  ever  seen  it  before  ?— I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  it.  Of  course 

it  is  the  extract ;  that  is  the  postscript.  .  .  ... 

52  951  Do  you  recognise  that  document,  is  my  question  ? — 1  do  not  recognise  tins 
particular  document.  I  see  by  reading  it,  it  is  the  same  as  the  postscript  of  the  letter 

^°52^952  I  have  not  read  that  at  all;  not  a  word  of  it.  Will  you  let  me  see  it  [it 
was  handed].  Your  Lordship  will  be  able  to  turn  it  up  any  way  you  like,  First  of 
all,  does  that  occur  to  you  as  at  all  like  the  kind  of  hand  that  the  man  who  wrote  the 
fac-simile  letter  could  write?— Oh,  I  do  not  think  it  is  like  it. 

52,953.  You  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  like  it  ?— -No. 

52  954  Your  Lordship  may  turn  up  what  is  in  the  bottom  of  it.  Was  not  that  tne 
paper  which  you  enclosed  to  Egan  in  the  letter  which  I  have  just  read  to  you  as  the 
communication  which  was  made  to  you  by  a  mysterious  visitor  ?— Oh,  I  cannot  identify 

it,  certainly.  .  .  . 

52  955  Well,  I  must  ask  you  to  take  it  back  again  and  look  at  it  i 

(The  President.)  You  said,  “it  is  the  same  as  the  postscript  you  read.”  I  did  rot 

catch  that  any  postscript  was  read. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  there  is  no  postscript. 

( The  Witness.)  What  I  meant  to  say  was  enclosure,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  What  I  mean  is,  he  seemed  to  recognise  it  as  the  enclosure  though 
he  spoke  of  it  as  a  postscript. 

(The  Witness.)  Yes. 

52.956.  Is  that  what  you  mean? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

52.957.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Then  you  do  now  recognise  it  as  the  enclosure  ? — I  recog¬ 
nise  the  text  of  it,  the  words.  _  _  . 

52.958.  Do  you  recognise  the  thing  as  an  enclosure  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

52.959.  When  you  talked  about  postscript  did  you  not  mean  the  printed  addendum 
in  the  printed  correspondence  that  took  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Egan  ?  I  fancy  I 

had  heard  the  report.  ,  a  .  .. 

52.960.  You  had  that  in  your  mind  at  the  time  ?— The  report  m  the  I  reeman  s 

Journal  ”  ? 

52.961.  Yes?— Yes.  ^  v 

52.962.  You  had  that  in  your  mind  when  you  spoke  of  it  as  a  postscript  ? — les. 

52.963.  Now  you  say  it  is  the  enclosure  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  this  is  the  particular 
enclosure.  I  cannot  recognise  it. 

52.964.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — I  have  doubt  about  the  enclosure  because 

I  was  under  the  impression  it  was  written  in  pencil.  _  .  , 

52.965.  Now  you  may  turn  up  the  rest  of  it.  Whose  writing  is  that  m?— That  is 

Pat  Egan’s  writing.  .  ,  „  _•  i  t»-  ^  •  u-  i  ^  * 

52  966.  What  does  it  say  ? — Enclosure  received  from  Bichard  Pigott  m  his  letter  ot 

9th  March  1881,  26th  July  1888.  mi  ^  ,  10Qo 

52.967.  Is  the  date  put  of  that  memorandum? — Jhe  26  July  1888,  that  is  the 

memorandum.  .  .  i  i  tv  i.  •  i  A 

52.968.  That  is  last  year  ? — Yes  ;  enclosure  received  from  Bichard  Piggot  m  his  letter 

of  9  March  1881,  Patrick  Egan. 

52.969.  But  he  puts  the  date,  does  he  not,  of  that  memorandum  ? — He  puts  the  date 
that  he  receives  my  letter. 
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52,970.  No,  he  puts  the  date  when  he  receives  the  memorandum? — 9th  Mareh 
Then  there  is  a  further  date,  26th  July  1888. 

u  j  r*°U  W  about  date  presently — at  least  I  will  not  sav  pre- 

^Vrat1heytoP  ?-7es 1  ^  ^  ^  1  *> 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  folloivs  :] 

<<  2_3— Q | 

4{  Your  decision  is  still  anxiously  awaited.  You  are  not  required  to  authenti- 

cate  any  of  this  statements  made;  you  may  even  throw  doubt  upon  them,  and 
invite  contradiction.  You  are  only  asked  to  print  this  document.  Will  wait 
another  week  for  your  answer,  and  if  you  agree  to  publish  500/.  will  be  lodged 
to  your  credit  m  any  bank  you  please  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere.” 


it 


tt 


52.972.  Now  you  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  document  you  said  ? — No,  I  have  everv 
doubt  that  that  is  the  document.  X  say  the  text  is  accurate. 

52.973.  What  reason  have  you  to  doubt  that  that  is  the  very  document  ?— The  reason 
is  that  I  am  strongly  under  the  impression  that  the  document  I  received  was  written 
in  pencil. 

52.974.  When  were  you  under  that  impression  ? — A  considerable  time. 

52.975.  Avhat ;  I  was  always  under  that  impression. 

(The  Present.)  He  says  the  context  is  accurate,  and  it  appears  to  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Egan.  Do  you  want  more  ?  F 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Will  you  have  that  marked,  please  ? 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  marked.] 

52.976.  Now,  did  you  receive  an  answer  to  that  ?— Oh  yes,  I  suppose  I  did 

52.977.  Have  you  got  it  ? — No.  1  r 

52.978.  Now,  is  this  the  answer  ?  It  is  the  one  which  is  on  the  back  of  the  letter. 

[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  .*] 

As  I  understand  your  letter  which  reached  me  to-day,  it  is  a  threat  that 
unless  1  forward  you  money  by  Monday  next  you  will  close  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  m  consideration  of  a  sum  of  500/.  publish  for  them  certain  documents 
which  you  believe  to  be  false  against  the  Land  League.  Be  it  so  Under  any 
circumstances  I  have  no  power  so  to  apply  any  of  the  funds  of  the  League  ;  but 
even  if  I  had  the  power  I  would  not  under  such  circumstances  act  upon  it 
W  henever  any  such  accusations  are  made  we  will  know  how  to  defend  ourselves" 

tv  . .  v.  “  Yours  truly, 

PlSott-  Escl-  Patrick  Egan.” 

52.979.  Is  that  the  answer  you  got  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

52.980.  Did  you  write  that  further  letter  in  answer  to  the  last  ? _ Yes. 

[  The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  .*] 

“  ‘  Irishman,’  ‘  Flag  of  Ireland,’  and  ‘  Shamrock.’ 

“Offices,  “Dublin,  March  15,  1881. 

“  33  Lower  Abbey  Street. 

“  (Private.) 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  did  not  mean  to  threaten,  I  only  wanted  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
a  threatened  danger.  And  as  you  have  already  recognised  my  late  support  of 
the  Land  League  by  the  gift  (for  so  I  suppose  I  may  regard  it)  of  200/  I  lioino- 
in  sore  need,  thought  that  you  might  in  consideration  of  my  having  "refused  a 
considerable  bribe  not  from  the  Government,  but  from,  I  now  believe  some  of 
your  own  friends,  havo  supplemented  your  gift  by  anothor  which  would  briim 
the  amount  up  to  the  sum  I  originally  asked  you  to  give  me.  Of  course  I  nn7 
the  matter  to  you  as  strongly  as  I  could,  being  as  1  have  said  in  EOre  nVJof 
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assistance,  and  I  did  think,  and  think  so  still,  that  the  publication  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  I  told  you  of  would  be  about  the  very  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  the 
League  and  all  concerned,  because  it  would  give  an  opportunity  for  at  once 
refuting  the  statements  it  contained,  if  they  can  be  refuted,  once  for  all.  And  I 
would  have  been  quite  justified  in  printing  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  League  itself  to  have  the  falsity  of  the  charges  made 
against  it,  and  which  are  in  general  circulation  already,  contradicted  if  they 
could  be  contradicted.  That  is  what  I  meant.  However,  before  I  got  you*1 
letter,  on  Saturday  last,  I  had  finally  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
affair,  as  other  conditions  were  imposed  which  I  could  not  accept,  so  that  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  the  thing  shall  not  have  publicity.  And  from  the  manner  in 
which  you  seem  to  appreciate  my  feeble  attempts  to  be  of  service  I  must  only 
for  the  future  cease  to  make  them  and  content  myself  with  fulfilling  the  terms 

of  our  bargain.  T 

“I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

P.  Egan,  Esq.  “  RicharI)  Pigott;’ 


52,981.  Now,  Mr.  Pigott,  throw  your  mind  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  corre- 

^ [nTpresident .)  You  have  spoken  of  that  as  a  published  correspondence.  I  caught 

from  you  that  that  was  a  published  correspondence.  . 

(Sir  G.  Bussell )  My  Lord,  these  letters  which  I  have  now  up  to  this  moment  read 

appeared  in  the  “Freeman’s  Journal”  in  December  1881. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Parts  of  them;  I  do  not  think  verbatim. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Parts  of  them.  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
first  letter  did  appear.  Parts  of  them,  that  is  all.  But  that  memorandum,  my  Lord, 
did  appear,  the  one  dated  the  5/3/81,  and  the  letter  of  the  27th  February ;  the  letter 
of  the  9th  March  with  the  enclosed  memorandum  and  Mr,  Egan’s  answer  of  the  11th 
M&rcli 

(The  President.)  What  was  the  occasion  of  their  publication  ?  I  mean,  in  what  way 


was  it  introduced  ?  . 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  believe  I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  Egan  s  letter  apparently 

sent  to  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  begins  in  this  way :  “  Mr.  Richard  Pigott,  late 
“  proprietor  of  the  ‘  Irishman  ’  and  the  4  Flag  of  Ireland,  and  who  has  been  for  many 
“  years  past  the  bete  noir  of  Irish  Nationalist  politics,  has  at  last  gone  over  to  t  e 

“  enemy.”  . 

52,982.  Now  I  want  you  to  throw  you  mind  back.  You  were  visited  by  two 


mysterious  strangers  ? — Yes. 

52.983.  Old  or  young  ?— Middle-aged  ;  one  middle-aged  and  one  young. 

52.984.  Tall  or  short? — I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say. 

52.985.  Tall  or  short? — I  cannot  say. 

52.986.  Dark  or  fair  ? — That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

52.987.  Did  they  give  any  name  ? — No  name. 

52.988.  Did  you  ask  for  one  ? — No, 

52.989.  They  refused  ? — I  say  I  did  not  ask, 

52.990.  Oh,  you  did  not  ask  for  one  ? — No. 

52.991.  Ever  seen  them  before? — Never  saw  them  before. 

52.992.  Ever  seen  them  since  ? — No. 

52.993.  Did  they  wear  masks? — No,  they  did  not. 

52.994.  Blackened  faces  ? — I  simply  did  not  know  them. 

52.995.  Disguised  ? — I  did  not  know  the  men. 

52.996.  Disguised? — No. 

52.997.  Then  these  two  mysterious  strangers  came  to  you  one  day  l— Yes. 

52.998.  What  time  of  the  day  ?— One  night,  I  should  say. 

52.999.  That  is  very  suspicious  ? — Yes. 

53,000.  What  time  one  night  ? — In  the  evening.  Perhaps  not  in  the  night ;  in  the 


evening. 

53,001.  What  time  in  the  evening? — That  I  could  not  say. 

53,002.  Before  dinner  or  after  dinner  ? — Oh,  I  think  it  was  after  dinner. 
53,003.  You  think  it  was  after  dinner  ? — Yes. 
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53,004.  Any  refreshment  did  you  give  them  ? — Oh,  I  might,  and  I  did. 

53,005.  Had  you  taken  any  refreshment  yourself  before  they  came  ?— I  cannot  tell 
you. 

53,606.  You  cannot  tell  me,  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  I  say. 

53,007.  Mr.  Pigott,  is  this  absurd  story  the  creation  of  your  own  brain? _ It  is 

perfectly  true. 

53,008.  You  swear  that  solemnly  before  my  Lord  ? — I  do. 

53,009.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  try  and  identify  these  mysterious  visitors  ?— No  I 
did  not ;  certainly  not.  I  had  no  motive.  What  motive  could  I  have  in  proceeding  to 
trace  them.  1 

53,010.  Pray  do  not  ask  me  that.  I  will  make  an  answer  by-and-bye,  Mr.  Pigott 
Do  not  force  me  to  do  it  now.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  trace  them  ?— No  I  did 
not.  ’ 

53,011.  To  identify  them  ? — No. 

53,012.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  from  whom  they  came?— I  had  an  idea  after¬ 
wards  that  one  of  the  men  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  O’Sullivan,  who  had  acted  as 
Land  League  secretary. 

53,013.  You  had  an  idea  afterwards? — Afterwards;  long  afterwards,  at  the  time 
that  publication  appeared  in  the  “  Freeman.” 

53,014.  You  had  an  idea  that  one  of  them  was  a  man  called  O’Sullivan  ? _ Yes. 

53,015.  The  secretary  to  what  ?— The  secretary  to  the  Land  League  in  its  early'  days  * 
a  former  secretary.  J  J  * 

53,016.  What  do  you  mean  by  early  days  ?— At  the  very  outset;  the  very  com¬ 
mencement.  J 

53017.  1879-80?— 1879,  I  think. 

53,018.  Had  you  known  him  as  secretary  at  that  time?— Oh  no,  except  seeing  his 

name.  ° 

53,019.  Had  you  seen  himself  ? — No,  I  never  saw  himself. 

53,020.  What  made  you  think  it  was  O’Sullivan  ? — It  was  suggested  to  me  after¬ 
wards  by  somebody.  It  was  suggested  to  me  after  the  publication  of  that  corre¬ 
spondence  m  the  “  Freemans  Journal  ”  that  he  might  have  been  the  party 

53,021.  Who  suggested  it  ?— I  do  not  know,  really.  I  cannot  say  at 'the  present 
moment.  r 

53,022.  Is  Sullivan  in  the  land  of  the  living  ? — I  am  not  aware.  O’Sullivan  I  should 
think  was  his  name. 

53,023.  Where  did  he  hail  from  ? — I  do  not  know. 

53,024.  When  did  you  hear  of  him  last  ?— Oh,  not  for  years.  He  is  not  now  the 
secretary  of  the  League. 

53.025.  Is  he  in  the  land  of  the  living  ? — I  do  not  know. 

53,026.  Can  you  help  us  in  any  way  to  identify  him  or  to  trace  out  hi3  habitation  ?— 
No,  I  cannot. 

53,027.  Is  he  in  this  country  at  all?— I  do  not  know  at  all  where  he  is.  I  do  not 
know  absolutely  anything  about  him. 

53,028.  Do  you  recollect  his  Christian  name  ? — I  think  it  was  Michael,  if  I  do  not 
mistake. 

53,029.  Or  Malachi,  or  Michael  Malachi,  perhaps  a  combination  of  both  ? _ No  I 

fancy  it  was  Michael. 

53,030.  Now  how  soon  after  this  curt  letter  of  Egan’s  did  the  thought  occur  to  you 
that  O’Sullivan  might  have  been  one  of  these  mysterious  visitors  ?— I  do  not  think  it 
occurred  to  me.  I  say  it  was  suggested  to  me  after  the  publication  of  the  letters  in  the 
“  Freeman’s  Journal.” 

53,031.  How  long  after  ? — Within  a  very  short  time  after. 

33,032.  That  publication  was  in  December  1881  ? — I  think  so. 

53,033.  The  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  of  December  1881.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  follow 
up  the  suggestion  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

53,034.  Did  you  inquire  whether  O’Sullivan  was  then  in  Dublin  ?— I  did  not. 

53,035.  Or  where  he  could  be  seen  ? — No,  I  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  it 

£lt  dill, 

53,036.  Did  the  man  who  somebody  suggested  might  be  O’Sullivan  speak  with  a 
brogue  ? — ihe  man  that  spoke  to  me  ? 

53,037.  Aye  ? — I  do  not  know. 

53,038.  The  man  you  thought  might  be  O’Sullivan,  did  ho  speak  with  a  brogue?— 
Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  tell  you  I  did  not  know  him  personally. 
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53,039.  Did  he  speak  with  a  brogue  is  my  question  ? — I  do  not  know.  How  can  I 

know  when  I  do  not  know  him.  .  .  v 

040  I  am  talking  of  the  two  men  who  visited  you,  one  of  whom  you  suggest  was 

oluiHvan  Did  he  speak  with  a  brogue  ?_No  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

53,041.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a  man  of  the  name  of  0  fcsullivan  who  did  not, 

would  not  it? — Possibly.  ...  ,  „  ,T  ...  c  . 

53,042.  Did  the  other  man  speak  with  a  brogue  ?— No  ;  either  of  them  did  not. 

They  were  both  very  respectable  men.  .  , 

53  043.  And  you  thought  it  was  a  respectable  proposition  .  Yes,  certainly. 
f;q’o44  That  vou  should  for  money  payment  be  made  the  medium  of  publishing 
statements  which^ you  believed  to  be  fabrications  ?-Well,  I  did  not  believe  them  to  be 

fabrications.  ,  . .  „  T,  .  ,  .  ,n 

53  045.  Then  you  wrote  a  lie  to  Egan  when  you  said  so?— -It  was  not  strictly 

accurate.'  I  had  reason  afterwards  to  know  that  the  statements  those  men  wished  me 

to  publish  were  absolutely  true  in  every  respect. 

53  046  Well  we  will  come  to  your  after  information,  if  it  is  material,  presently.  1 
am  talking  of  your  state  of  mind  at  that  time?— I  say  my  first  impression  was  that 
they  were  fabrications. 

53  047  And  you  wrote  that  and  stated  so  to  Egan  .  l  ciici. 

53048.’  And  that  being  your  state  of  mind,  did  you  consider  that  it  was  a  respect¬ 
able  proposal  from  these  respectable  persons  to  ask  you  to  publish  for  a  money  pay¬ 
ment  what  you  believed  to  be  fabrications  ? — I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the 

League  that  it  should  have  been  published.  ? 

53,049.  Did  you  consider  it  was  a  reputable  proposition  of  these  respectable  persons  . 
—Yes,  from  that  point  of  view,  I  did. 

53,050.  How  soon  after  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  statements  were 

true  ? — Not  very  long  after.  .  ,  _ 

53,051.  Did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  during  the  correspondence  with  Egan  ancl 

before  its  close  or  not  ? — Before  its  close.  ,  .  ? 

53,052.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  statements  were  true  before  its  close  ? 

— Before  its  close.  .  _ 

53  053.  Before  the  close  of  the  correspondence  with  Egan.  Then  u  you  were  in 
such’ desperate  straits  as  you  say  why  did  you  refuse  to  publish  the  statement  which 
first  of  all  you  then  believed  to  be  true,  and  next  which  you  believed  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  Lea  gue  to  be  published  ? — Because  I  could  not  accept  the  final  conditions 
that  they  would  impose  upon  me. 

53  054.  That  leads  up  to  the  next  question,  and  there  I  think  I  will  leave  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  What  were  the  final  conditions  ? — One  of  them  was  at  least  that  they 
should  give  me  their  names  and  addresses. 

53,055.  Yes  ? — That  is  all  so  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

53  056.  Then  you  could  not  accept  the  conditions  that  they  imposed  upon  you,  and 
one  of  the  conditions  that  they  imposed  upon  you  was  that  you  required  them  to  give 
you  their  names  and  addresses  ? — That  was  my  condition. 

53,057.  Well,  will  you  tell  me,  please,  what  were  the  conditions  that  they  imposed? 

That  I  should  back  up  the  statement  in  the  paper. 

53,058.  What  ? — That  1  should  assert  in  publishing  the  statement  that  1  knew  the 

facts  were  true.  ...  ..  ,  ,  - 

53  059  But  why  should  not  you  accept  that  condition,  if,  as  you  have  told  us,  before 

the  correspondence  with  Egan,  you  had  made  up  your  mind  that  the  statements  were 
true  \ _ X  say,  I  would  not  go  that  far  ;  at  least,  that  they  were  well  founded,  because  I 

had  at  that  time  to  examine  them  thoroughly.  . 

53  060  Is  there  any  more  explanation,  Mr.  Pigott,  you  have  to  give  .  Of  course, 
the  only  thing  I  have  to  say  further  is,  that  as  1  knew  the  League  at  that  time  was 
endeavouring  to  force  me  by  every  possible  means  into  bankruptcy  m  order  that  it 
might  become  possessed  of  my  property  at  their  own  figure ;  and  I  thoug  t  hat  it  I 
could  in  any  way  close  with,  or  least  induce  or  enforce  Mr.  Egan  to  ma  e  me  the 
advance  of  300Z.  to  complete  the  500Z.  which  I  originally  demanded  from  him. 

53,061.  Go  on?— But  in  that  case,  of  course,  I  would  not  have  published  the 

53,062.  Then  you  had  it  in  your  mind  that,  at  that  time,  the  leaders  of  the  Land 
League  were  determined  to  force  you  into  bankruptcy  so  as  to  get  hold  of  your  paper  ? 
— Yes,  and  for  long  before. 
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completely^'  ^  °f  C0Urs6> 1  shol'Id  had  to"  Lak  off  Jth  them 

53,064.  But  you  have  got  5001.  for  it  ?— Yes. 

fo  a11  ^ou  wanted  from  Egan  was  200Z.  ?— Oh,  no  •  I  wanted  5WJ 

53,066.  300Z.  to  make  up  the  500Z.  ?— Yes  ’  6d  5001 

F-  «  from  ^ 

lftfi  1  come  t0  another  branch  of  this  interesting  matter.  On  the  16th  of 

Mr-  ESan  <*"**  ^  ^  Y°«  d°  “ 

Pf,3’?69'  Z-'aran‘y°u  als0  ,t0  look  See  if  you  can  recognise  inside  in  Mr 

fate  copyOT  n?t  **  W  am  unable  to  *T  *****  that  is  an  accu-' 

.53,070.  Well,  substantially  ?— Yes,  substantially. 

[The  letter  was  piit  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows 

“  Offices  •  4<  ‘  Irishman’’  ‘  F]a^  of  Mand,’  and  ‘  Shamrock.’ 

33,  Lower  Abbey  St. 

•“  (Priyate.) 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  tllG  tUril  thingS,  haVe  taken  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Parnell  and 

the  League  cannot  well  do  without  an  Oman  Thp  T  nnrl  Tun  •  m  i 

“  thetertthan  Pe°plf  exPected’  but  of  course  it  will  not  satisfy  the  League  ^  But 

“  L “teJr  iS  di8P0Sed  t0  thf  •  Nation' 

tl^k^XcouH^'r^r  the  “  Nati0“  ”  DewsPaper  ?  Yea. 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mqfipr  £  ,,  T 

r.  Sfr.  itS  PO^-  And  they  have  that 


Dublin,  May  16,  1881. 


pape^  ^sustain  its  policy.  And  they  have  S  Vad^at  handTtVe' 

leaning  the  “  Flag  of  Ireland,”  I  presume  ?— Yes. 

\oir  O.  Musselt,  continuing  reading :) 

“  his  decision  not  to  p„rcha4  or  fmnge  for  p^ “hifaX  f°  re:eon8‘.dV 
“  your  influence  with  him.  I  have  some  reason  to  thil’tti  m”5  ,t0  sohcit 

“  be  an  impression  that  I  cannot  carry  on  the  publication  of^he^  '  '°r°  “Y 
“  longer,  and  that  they  will  shortly  be  to  lie  ha/for  .  «fl.  of  the  papers  much 

“lam-  good  -  for  a  considerable  fime  longer ^  and  even  ff  tbe  l  ^  "  'Wt  Y 
“  that  there  is  a  job  in  bankruptcy  my  •  Goodwill  '  !!£),•  t,le{  worst  ooines,  and 

“  ^had  by  a  purchaser  whomh^/d  wl*  d!sLo£  *  *  “°3‘  ^  «"’* 
A  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Irishtown  on  Sunday  nPTt  oQ 

“  wCwhiU  "af its1  work  th:r:,iecnstration’of  ho3tiii™to  ^ 

.'Slay  1  hope,  in  any  case,  for  an  answer  to  this  lettor  2  r  Di,nii  *■ 

“  early  reply  a  great  favour.  *  I  shall  esteem  an 

“  P.  Egan,  Esq.  “  Truly.  yours, 

“  Rd.  Pigott.” 

a  “j‘b^:.Tn  thi  rmxr> that  »-“* 

to^policy  of  the  Land  League  ?-Oh,  no ;  I  should 

0  55696.— Ev.  56.  J)  3 
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“  to  the  Land  League  ”  t— Oh,  quite  so ;  yes.  Yes,  I  suppose  one  o£  the  extreme 

’)a53,b75.  By  which  you  mean  the  “  Fenian  ”  party,  or  the  Secret  Society  party  ?- 
Yes. 

53,076.  Now  I  will  read  the  answer  which  is  enclosed. 

[The  letter  was  read  and  put  in,  and  was  as  follows : — ] 

“  DkTr  Sm  19  ^  ’81- 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst.,  and  m  reply  I  shall  write  to 

“  Mr  Parnell  as  you  request,  and  ascertain  his  views  in  regard  to  your  proposal. 

’  J  “I  remain, 

“■  Yours  truly, 

«  Richd.  Pigott,  Esq.  k‘  P*  EgaN* 

53  077.  Now,  I  think  there  was  some  delay  (if  you  could  give  me  your  intervening 
letters  I  should  be  obliged);  but  you  apparently  received  a  further  ^  ®n  ^ 
June  from  Mr.  Egan;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  recall  it.  It  is  not  veiy 

important  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

[The  following  letter  was  put  in  and  read  : — ] 

'  10  June  1881. 

E“  I  AMhi  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  and  am  writing  to  Mr.  Parnell 

«  fully  on  the  matter.  He  will,  doubtless,  communicate  with  you  himself. 

1U  j  “  Yours  very  truly, 

P.  Egan.” 

(The  Witness.)  Is  that  the  reply  to  the  letter  you  have  just  read  l 
53  078  No  the  reply  to  the  letter  I  have  just  read  is  this:  “  l  am  m  receipt  of  your 
-  letter ^of  the  16  th  iLl  and  in  reply  I  shall  write  tc .Mr  Pencil  as  you  request,  and 
ascertain  his  views  in  regard  to  your  proposal  ?— The  16th  May  ^  ?  ■ 

53,079.  The  19th  May;  the  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  May  .  Wh  t 

^ SIhOSo"  It  *is  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  yours.  I  did  not  know  I  had  this  for  the 
moment.  See  if  that  is  your  letter  ( handing  letter  to  witness)  ?— Yes. 

[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  :  ] 

«  ‘  Irishman,’  ‘  Flag  of  Ireland,’  and  ‘  Shamrock.’ 

“  °®33,  Lower  Ahhey  St.  Dub,in  June  8’  188L 

“  My  Dear  Sir,  „ 

“  I  have  just  got  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant. 

53  081  Could  you  give  me  that  letter  of  the  5th  instant  ?  No,  I  could  not. 

53,082:  Very  well,  I  must  do  without  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell,  continuing  reading  :) 

••  As  I  really  mean  business  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  there  will  be  no  delay 

OT‘‘  findOTBto.dfromryou  on  the  former  occasion  to  have  assented  to  my  price, 

that  is  35001.  and  the  debts,  or  4,0001.  without  them  and  really  the  place  is 

cheap  at  that,  considering  what  a  splendid  property  it  could  be  made  with i  the 

organisation  if  the  League  to  support  it.  But  as  you  seem  now  to  think  too 

much  I  will  say  3,5001.  without  the  debts.  This  will  leave  me  next  to  nothing 

for  myself  butfl  will  be  content  if  you  can  see  your  way  to  give  me  employ- 
foi  mysdT,  dulj.  t0  tins  I  can  arrange  to  give  up 

^ 1  -uld  be  ^  ^ 

“  3,3001.  cash.” 

( The  Witness.)  3,5001.,  I  think.  .  .  -i  o  oooi 

53,083.  No,  it  is  3,3001.  you  will  see  ;  it  is  quite  right  getting  only  3,3001.  m  cash 

as  I  owe  you  2001.”  That  would  make  up  the  3,500 1. 
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(Sir  C.  Russell,  continuing  reading :) 

“  ^-s  ^  owe  you  200Z.,  and  as  it  will  take  2  ^007  fn 
other  secured  creditors,  I  would  have  onlv  800/  tn  r  K  ^  mortgages  and 

-  creditors  and  myself.  7  '  *°  dlVlde  amon£st  the  unsecured 

If  you  think  this  will  do  if  you  wire  me  to  offv.  +  t  -n 

‘  to  put  things  in  train  for  carrtnuo-  if  .  -t  .  ect  ^  proceed 

cover  to —  ^  ^  out,  or  if  you  write,  address  me  under 

A*  .Mrs.  Shields, 


•“17,  Vesey  Place, 

“  Kingstown. 


IL 


P.  Egan,  Esq. 


I  am, 

“  My  dear  Sir, 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  Richd.  Pigott. 


53,084.  The  next  letter  you  received  frnm  • 

it  to  you.  I  have  not  got  even  his  copy  of  it  but  it  ans^er  to  ^at.  I  will  read 

“  Of  your  letter  of  the°8th  mat , anTam to  M?7°Yt  1  “7“  TOiP‘ 
“  He  wiH  doubtless  communicate  with  you  himsflf  ”  Yon  °n  -he  matter- 

such  letter  as  that  ?-0h,  I  do  not  I  do  uot  lhinl  T  •  J  u"  reooIlect  receiving  some 
53,085.  Just  see.  I  am  suiting  to you h t  “I  repI-f  *°  that  letter- 

that  reply  was  dated  the  10th  °of  June  No  ■  ^ •  jU  rec®lre  a  reply,  and  that 

from  Mr;  Parnell.  June.— No;  my  idea  was  that  the  answer  came 

53,086.  Then,  I  put  it  to  you.  Will  you  undertnkA  tn  OOTr  ,-v 
reply  ?-I  believe  I did  not  receive  a  reply  *  to  sa^  dld  n°t  receive  a 

“  see  1-Yes, Y^pPs:  ^ 

of  the  answeriTe^veTLmTim^  1  ^  to  “7  “>at  is  the  test 

;:4s 

“  SVr^Snt,‘^^t^o  ,n  r* of 

‘Yr  d0UbtleSS  ^  hims°eli  Yorsenvef;\^hrEoT^- 1- 

53,091.  Now,  you  acknowledge  that  letter? _ No-  T  d«  nnt  0„i  i  i  • 

W  acknowledge  that  those  were  the  exact  terms  ’of  it.  to'tli 

53  093  °  ^°U  Sa^  ^°U  d°  U0^  adm^  ^  waa  *n  terms  ? — How  could  I  ? 

cannTsay  ^  y°U  “*  reaS0"  to  Supp0S9  11  ~>t  in  those  temsT-No ;  I 

ST’  hfG  is  JOUr  letter  acknowledging  it?— Oh,  yes  I  see  thnf 

Intha^  ^  hand/y°U  th°^hfc 

53,096.  Then,  13th  June  1881,  from  Pigott  to  Egan? _ 


[The  letter  ivas  read ,  and  teas  as  follows :] 

‘  Irishraan,’  ‘  Flag  of  Ireland,’  and  ‘  Shamrock.’ 

(f  Offices : 

“  33,  Lower  Abbey  Street. 

“  Dear  Sir,  „  w.  ... 

“  I  duly  received  your  favour  of  the  10th  instant  ” _ ’  UD<  ’’ 

D  2 
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That  is  the  letter,  my  Lord,  which  I  have  just  read. 

“  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  instant,  but  up  to  the  time  of  writing  have  not 
“  heard  from  Mr.  P. 

You  see  you  were  doubly  mistaken  ?  Yes. 

«  You  might  please  wire  or  write  to  him  on  receipt  to  stir  him  up.  I  am 
“  not  in  any  particular  hurry  about  the  matter,  but  it  is  as  well  that  there  should 
“  not  be  any  unnecessary  delay.  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  am  quite  willing  to 
“  meet  your  wishes  in  every  possible  way. 

“I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  Richard  Pigott. 


“  P.  Egan,  Esq.” 

53,097.  Now,  you  got  no  answer  to  that.  Did  you  then  write  that  letter  ( passing 

the  same).  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  read  it  ?— Yes. 

53  098.  Just  open  it  before  you  return  the  inside  folio.  Do  you  see  what  purports- 
to  be  Mr.  Egan’s  reply  or  copy  reply  or  draft  reply.  You  need  not  trouble  to  read  it  i 

— I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  read  it.  ,  .  ,  r  u 

53,099.  My  question  was,  do  you  see  what  purports  to  be  Mr.  Egan  s  reply  .  1  do. 

I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  read  it.  .  ~ 

53.100.  No,  I  do  not.  I  will  presently  trouble  you  about  that.  Is  it  m  Mr.  Lgan  s 

handwriting  ? — Yes,  it  appears  to  be. 

53.101.  No  doubt  about  that  handwriting?— No.  .  „ 

53.102.  It  is  of  the  15  th  of  “June”  18S1.  You  had  originally  written  m  May 
probably  by  mistake.  It  is  from  Pigott  to  Egan. 

[The  letter  ivas  read,  and  was  as  follows  :] 

“  ‘  Irishman,’  4  Flag  of  Ireland,’  and  4  Shamrock.’ 

44  Dublin,  June  15th,  1881. 

“  Offices : 

44  33,  Lower  Abbey  Street. 


44  My  Dear  Sir,  ,,  m  m  _ 

“  By  last  night’s  post  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  P.  [Parnell]  accepting 

“  mv  offer  to  you,  but  stating  that  he  would  not  give  me  permanent  employment ; 
44  and  that,  moreover,  I  should  undertake  not  to  publish  any  other  newspaper. 
«  This  really  means  that  I  shall  be  deprived  of  all  available  ways  of  making  a 
44  living  for  myself  and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  me.  I  trust  you  will  use 
“  your  influence  with  him  to  induce  him  to  give  me  something  to  do  on  the 
“  papers.  If  entrusted  with  the  business  management  I  think  I  can  work  the 
«  place  more  economically  and  just  as  efficiently  as  anyone  else  and  the  tact  ot 
“  my  still  being  connected  with  the  papers  would  go  a  great  way  m  retaining  the 
“  support  of  some  of  its  most  earnest  admirers. 

That  meant  what  you  call  the  extreme  men  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

“  It  was  in  the  confident  hope  that  you  would  give  me  a  permanent  engage- 
“  ment  on  the  paper,  that  I  made  the  substantial  reduction  m  the  amount  of  the 
“  purchase  money,  and  I  do  trust  you  will  endeavour  to  induce  Mr.  P.  to  change 
«  his  decision  to  shut  me  out  altogether.  If,  however,  that  cannot  be  arranged, 
“  I  would  ask  you  not  to  deduct  the  200/.  from  the  price  of  the  papers 


53,103.  That  means  the  200/.  loan  ?— Yes. 

“  so  that  at  least  I  should  have  something  to  make  a  fresh  start  upon. 

“  Kindly  favour  me  with  reply  as  soon  as  convenient. 

J  “  Truly  yours, 

“  Richd.  Pigott. 


“  P.  Egan,  Esq. 

“  P,S. — I  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Fotterell  has  the  matter  in  hand. 
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53,104  That  is  the  solicitor  who  carried  out  the  purchase  ?— Yes. 

“  and  that  there  shall  be  no  delay  that  can  be  avoided.  Mr.  P.  named  14  davs  as 
„  the  time  within  which  the  matter  should  be  concluded— that  is,  by  the  Ut  of 
July  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  all  can  be  arranged  by  that  timo.” 

53,105.  Now  was  this  the  answer  you  received  from  Mr  Eran  lSte  Tn™  iqqi  t  + 

follow  this  and  say  whether  you  thi/k  this  was  substantiaily  SiS  y^c^l 

[The  letter  was  read,  and  was  as  follows ;] 

“  Dear  Sir,  p  . 

.  “  YouR  two  letters  of  the  13th  and  15th  inst.  are  duly  to  hand,  and1!  arrfaiso 
in  receipt  of  communications  from  Mr.  Parnell  informing  me  thkt  he  has  acted 
„  ^P°n  ml  and  accepted  the  offer  contained  in  your  first  letter  In  fact 

“  tV'i  bef°re  “f  *°P-eS  °f  tls,two  letters  to  you,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  sav 
«  £“ l  anj  re(iuest  t0  ^crease  the  amount  named  would  not  be  entertained  and 

“  or  dela7  m  carrying  out  the  transfer  would  lead  to  the 

breaking  off  of  the  purchase  altogether. 

“  I  remain, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Richard  Pigott,  Esq.  “  Y°UrS  ?  p7’ EaAN 

]?„id  ny«°U4eCrt  llett,er  that  substance  or  effect  ?— I  do  not  believe  I  did 

53, 1°6.  M  ell,  but  why  do  you  say  you  do  not  believe  you  did  Because  I  do  net 

think  I  received  any  answer  at  all.  J  -Decause  l  do  not 

Jo’jo 8  d°  n?t  tl“?k  1  receivecl  any  answer  at  all  to  that  letter. 

5  ,  08.  But  let  me  point  out  to  you  you  are  writing  a  letter  in  which  you  are  uro-ino- 

that  you  ought  to  have  permanent  employment,  askinf  Mr.  Egan  ?-I 
My  impression  is  that  he  wrote  me  a  letter  nk  u  a  *  v,  Paiaon- 

to  Mr.  Parnell  and  that  he  could  not  interfere  farthel  *"  “  referr8d  tbe  matter 

my  3Lord:  ^  Pmidm^  That  is  the  substance  of  the  letter  you  have  read  ?-Oh,  no, 

53.110.  Yes?— Oh,  no;  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  I  sav  is  this  that  Ate  t 

^  matteP  ^  *  Mr'  hauds'  b«  could  lot 

53.111.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  do  not  follow,  I  think,  Air  Pie-ott  FiW  Qn 

are  suggesting  that  you  should  have  some  permanent  employment ^and  tb  it  he  w  T n 
use  his  influence  in  that  regard  ?— Yes  payment,  ana  that  he  would 

reduction*  in  Te  Kt “IyJT*  °Ut  ***  ^  h"#  ”ade  you  caI1  a  ^tantial 
53,1 13.  And  begging  that  m  addition  to  the  amount  which  is  fixed  it  outfit  to  be 

SoSf  “*  “  tba  P™  »  ™  A  £ 

ofthe  ISthV— Yes*hat  tim6  y0“  had  Writte“  aS  1  baVe  read  tw0  Ietters  of  tho  13th  «nd 

53,115.  To  Egan  1 — Yes. 

J:i:U6n  No'Z’  1  mvSt  as.k  y?U  th;s:  Did  you  not  roooivo  this  letter,  or  ono  to  this 
effect,  Dear  Sir, -Your  two  letters  of  the  13th  and  15th  inst.  are  .luly  to  hand  and  T  am 

also  in  receipt  of  communications  from  Mr.  Parnell  informing  me  that  he  C acted 
upon  my  suggestion  and  accepted  the  oiler  contained  in  you."  first  letter  in  fee 
have  before  me  copies  of  Ins  two  letters  to  you,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  sav  that 
any  request  to  increase  tho  amount  named  would  not  be  entertained  and  th/t. 
hes'^'on  or  delay  in  carrying  out  the  transfer  would  lead  to  the  b  eakin  o  o  fl 
purchase  altogether-  1-1  do  not  believe  that  1  received  a  letter  in  those Terms  at  all 

53.117.  Wei],  first  of  all,  do  you  observe  that  Afr.  Egan  all  through,  in  each  case’ 

dates*?— Yes.aV°  a°kn0WledSed  tho  le“«r,  acknowledges"  your  letters"  by  giving  thete 

53.118.  And  you  had  written  him  a  letter  of  tho  13th,  and  a  letter  of  the  15th  !_ 
Yes,  those  were  the  letters  that  I  bavo  seen. 

id3’ dT  ^0U  8ay  ho  d,i(1  not  Writ0  t0  y°u  acknowledging  your  letters  of  the 
13th  and  15th  ?-I  do  not  say  that  ho  did  not  write.  I  say  the  letter  he  wrote  to  me 
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is  not  at  all— my  recollection  of  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  terms  of  what  yon 

ta53,12a  We  will  go  by  steps.  To  begin  with  you  think  it  is  very  likely  he  did  write 
to  you  acknowledging  your  letters  of  the  13th  and  15tli  ?— Yes.  , 

53  121.  Then  I  want  to  know  what  is  remarkable  about  this.  We  shall  show,  you 
know  hereafter  the  connexion  of  it.  What  was  there  remarkable  there  in  his  saying 
he  had  also  received  communications  from  Mr.  Parnell  ?— I  did  not  catch  what  you 

hal&3  122.  I  am  following  this  letter;  the  context  of  which  you  are  doubting.  You 
have'beo-un  by  telling  me  that  it  would  be  natural  that  Mr.  Egan  should  acknowledge 
your  letters  of  the  13th  and  15th.  My  next  question  was,  Is  there  anything  wrong  m 
his  saying,  I  have  also  received  communications  from  Mr  Parnell  informing  me  that 
he  has  acted  upon  my  suggestion  and  accepted  the  offer  .  Why  should  he  not 
write  that  to  you  ?— It  was  not  necessary,  of  course,  when  he  had  accepted  my  offer, 

and  when  the  bargain  was  in  process  of  being  completed.  . 

53  123.  But,  assuming  the  fact  to  be  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  written  to  you  accepting 
your  offer,  and  that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Egan,  as  we  shall  show  he  did,  telling  him 
that  he  had  accepted  the  offer,  was  there  anything  remarkable  m  Egan  saying  to  you 
that  Mr.  Parnell  had  informed  him  ?— Except  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  because 

the  affair  was  in  progress.  .  .  a  ,  ..  „  •  *  , 

k.q  104  Then  T  a-o  on  “  and  accepted  the  offer  contained  m  your  first  letters ,  m  fact, 

-  I  haTe  before  ml  copi’es  of  bis  tw‘o  letters  to  you.”  Would  it  at  all  help  you  to  form 

an  opinion  about  this  if  you  looked  at  Mr.  Parnell’s  original  letter  to  Mr.  Egan?— No, 

I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  at  all.  .  . 

53  125  Then  I  must  still  press  to  know  what  do  you  think  is  wrong  m  the 
suggestion  of  this  answer  of  Mr.  Egan’s  ?— I  say  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  his 
referring  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  letter  when  the  negotiation  was  m  process  of  being  carried 

out,  and  was  very  nearly  completed  at  the  time.  T  n 

53,126.  But  you  forget  that  you  were  presuming  upon  Mr.  Egan  m  the  letter  1  have 

oust  read,  that  your  price  should  be  increased  by  200 L  ?— Yes.  . 

53  127.  Was  there  anything  remarkable  in  Mr.  Egan  s  going  on  to  say  that  any 
request  to  increase  the  amount  named  would  not  be  entertained  .  Yes ;  I  do  not 

believe  he  ever  wrote  that  to  me.  ,  ,  , 

53  198  Why  do  you  believe  he  never  wrote  that  to  you? — bimply  because  what  he 

wrote  to  me,  my  Lord,  was,  and  I  am  quite  certain  of  this,  it  was  simply  to  state  that 
the  matter  was  altogether  in  Mr.  Parnell  s  hands,  and  that  he  could  not  interfeie. 

53.129.  But  why  ought  he  not  reasonably  to  write  to  you  in  the  terms  1  have 

suggested  • — That  is  not  surely  for  me  to  say. 

53.130.  You  know,  for  some  reason,  that  it  is  at  present  a  mystery  you  are  quarrelling  , 

vou  dmitting  you  got  an  answer  ? — Yes.  .  ,  , 

‘  53,131,  You  are  admitting  the  two  letters  of  the  13th  and  15th  had  to  be  acknow- 

"ielffRl32.  ^And  you  are  admitting  that  you  received  a  reply  to  a  letter,  amongst  other 
things  pressino-  for  an  increase  in  the  price  ?— There  is  a  very  strong  discrepancy 
there.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  point  out,  Sir  Charles,  Mr.  Egan  in  that  reply,  as  you 
have  read  it,  refuses  absolutely  to  do  what  I  asked  him,  does  he  not? 
cq  1  gg  nprtaiulv  ? — Very  well.  I  say  that  he  did  not  refuse. 

53,134.  Now  you  are  putting  us  in  this  difficulty ;  these  were  letters  addressed  to 
You  ?— Yes ;  of  course  I  am  only  giving  you  my  Recollection. 

53  135.  Yres,  I  understand  you  believe  the  letter  was  not  of  this  tenour  .  JNo. 

53  136.  But  you  cannot  swear  it  was  not? — No,  I  cannot  swear  it  was  not. 

53ff37.  You  are  putting  us  in  this  position.  These  were  letters  addressed  to  you  . 

— Yes,  of  course,  they  were  letters  to  me.  , 

53  138.  Which  you  cannot  produce? — Which  I  cannot  produce.  They  may  be 
forthcoming  ;  any  of  those  letters  referring  to  the  sale  of  the  paper  were  given  by  me 
to  my  solicitor,  Mr.  McGovan. 

53.139.  Did  you  when  you  got  your  subpoena  to  produce  letters  go  to  Mr.  McGo\an  . 
— Mr.  McGovan  is  dead. 

53.140.  Did  you  go  to  his  executors  or  representatives  ? — No,  I  could  Dot  ascertain 

who  they  were.  He  was  succeeded  in  business  by  ......  it 

53.141.  Did  you  try  to  see  whether  you  had  possession  of  the  original  letters  I 
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^53  ^r®°atn  ™Mr.lfEgaLsTtters!  to'S^McGovan00™81’011'161106' 

Do,i4o.  Yes  { — I  will  swear  I  did 

-££  ifa&rnsTaTif0  I  , “?  ”  ?-B“au-’ 

he  d,d  not  ‘hat  he  referred  Sim  ove^^ptelll"^  tba‘ 

t£5t?5£  ‘atX^Yes0  «* 

interfering  on  m^b S  7  rea8011  ?~Yes'  “ly,  because  I  resented  Egan’s  not 
my  tfd.  ^You ^know ‘you  ^fdYafeNn  You?  "°  *"*  ^  ^  struck 

1881  Was 

-Oh, 'yes.  TW°  IetterS  fr°m  Esan  °f  the  18th  June  1881’  1  ha™  them  to  you  ? 

53  ito  TwVY  FfY’  1  am,wrong;  one  of  the  18th  June  1881  ?— Yes 
oo, IdU.  JNow  1  want  to  ask  you,  have  vou  bean  with  +u  ,  t 

spondence  between  the  first  ’five  lines  of  one  of  F  ’  1  x+  °  extraorcJmary  corre- 

the  letter  which  is  alleged  to  be  forged.  “18th  June  1881  F  lettei, 

“  two  letters  of  12th  and  15th  inst.  are  duly  to  hand  wl  T  *  V  ^  Sir’~Your 
“  munications  from  Mr.  Parnell  informing  me  that  bJ ^  1  f/ls°  m  receiPt  of  com- 

I:  tabndt  tCheeP‘ed  Y  °ffer  ?ade  T  B  YoS  had  better  atncfprord  t7lSlf  Y 

.etY“Y^X^^  *»£  "5 

I  ?«  du!yto  hand  and  I  an,  also  in  receipt  of  communSt,on^ ^frl  Mr  Pa^ei  ' 

“  »  youTifrsT  letter.”  "  What  do  youYy  nowf Mr!' R,  “tt  ll“  offet-  oontained 

cocted  by  Egan  simply  from  the  letter.  °  ^  y  at  copy  was  con- 

53. 151.  Concocted  by  Egan? — Yes. 

53.152.  Now,  if  it  was  concocted  bv  Ee-an  kindle  ^  _ 

explanation  why  Mr.  Egan  should  in  his  concoction  have  stated  letters  of  thTflth  Y 
loth  whereas  the  forgery  is  the  12th  and  15th  ?— Oh,  I  cannot  say  of  course  & 

J ^Vtob.lM^S0id9TO,-v”y  remarkable  iDd-d='  80  -y 

foigtf  tttlU  0?  tSh°e  lO^rof'juT^Si  t6nti0n  ‘°  an0tl“r’  ‘te  f°^d’  »  « 

“  Dear  Sir, 

„  fnli  h"!, in  re<r?iPt  °/T  you,r  nota  of  the  8th  instant,  and  am  writing  Mr  P 
fully  in  the  matter.  He  will  doubles.!  communicate  with  you  hnnself.”  °  '  ' 

Then  the  19th  of  May  : — 

“  Mr'  V  T  m  reCeipt  °J  y°j  r  letter  of  thG  16th  instant,  and  in  reply  shall  write  to 
•  .  s  you  request,  and  ascertain  his  views  with  regard  to  your  proposal.” 

That  is  not  so  strong.  Then  the  11th  of  March  1882. 

dTtPoZr!nt)  That  leMer’  1  8Be’  haS  a"  addreas  Richard  Pigott,  Esq.,  and  so 
(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  I  am  only  calling  attention  to  tho  fact  that  those  two  let, nr.  l 

the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  written  at  the  bottom  haVe 

{m  right’  “7  L°rd  !  th°Se  aI'°  the  Sanuine  letters. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Quite  right;  it  is  all  through  Egan’s  letters,  it  seems  to  me,  so  far 
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as  we  can  judge.  On  the  11th  of  March  1882  there  is  one  alleged  forged  letter  of 
JCgan’s.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  this 

D“\*T’  understand  your  letter  which  reached  me  to-day  you  cannot  act  as 
“  directed  unless  I  forward  you  money  by  Monday  next.  M  ell,  here  is  50L,  more 
“  if  required.  Under  existing  circumstances  what  would  you  suggest  would  not 

‘e*  to  be  entertained.” 

m,  .  •  Iptfer  Now  here  is  a  genuine  letter  which  you  have  admitted  in 

substance  which t  pSed  in  fact.  “  /otel  Brighton,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Hth  March 

1881  ”  the  same  day  of  the  same  month,  the  only  alteration  being  the  year.  Do  you 

notice  that  Mr.  Pigott?— Yes,  I  am  attending  to  you.  „ 

notice  that  g  „  Sir, -As  f  understand  your  letter  which  reached  me  to-day 

J  As  I  understand  your  letter  winch  reached  me  to-day  "-very  extraordinary,  ts  it 
not— word  for  word  ? — I  do  not  see  anything  extraordinary  m  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  must  ask  my  learned  friend  to  give  me  a  list  that  I  may 
haL  a  copy  and  it  is  important  to  see  and  refer  to  the  document  which  the  witness 
says  he  bm’received  and  the  document  which  he  says  he  has  not  received.  The  first 

he  says  he  has  not  received,  _ 

Cr;  Attorney-General.)  The  phraseology  that  has  been  read  out  is  Egan  s  phraseology. 
[ne  pS*!)  What  he  sa}s  with  regard  to  this  of  the  11th  of  March  is,  I  have  the 

Bussell )  There  is  no  doubt,  it  was  published  in  the  papers. 

( The  Attorney-  General.)  I  ask  that  I  might  have  these  that  I  might  be  able  to  follow 
tbi  questions  I  cannot'  tell  from  the  mere  reading  of  it  whether  Sir  Charles  was 

referring  to  the  letters  which  had  been  admitted.  _  ,  , 

(Tte  ? President .)  Quite  so.  I  am  only  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  d 

X‘c  Russell.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is  published.  It  is  the  11th  March  1881. 

(The  Attorney  General.)  I  must  really  ask  that  a  copy  be  handed  to  me. 
is  156  1 (Sir  C  Russell.  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Attorney.  I  will  give  it  to  you 
but  I  do  not  want  you  to  see  other  letters  than  those  we  are  reading  from  tune  to  time. 
We  wiU  X  them  to  you  each  as  they  are  read.  This  is  the  letter  you  could  not  deny 
,  genuine  because  it  was  published  in  the  papers  <— Yes,  but  I  must  remind  you  of 
?hisg  Sir  Charles.  It  is  a  very  important  thing  that  when  this  correspondence  appeared 
n  the  ‘  Freeman’s  Journal"  it  was  evident  I  had  not  preserved  copies  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  inasmuch  as  I  stated  that  I  quoted  one  letter  from  memory  only, 
spondence,  n  as  has  it  ever  been  suggested  up  to  the  present  moment 

that  idle  letter  It  the  11th  March  1881,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Dublin  papers,  was  not 
a  'C  Ybtrsi^rted  Tn^m^  particular  that  it  was  wrong,  or.  can  you 

suggest  any  “asonX  k  December  of  Vsi  Egan  published  it  when  you  mlgh^ave 

contradicted  it,  if  it  was  wrong,  or  if  he  had  erroneously  published  it  ?-As  a  matter 

°£  53a59.d l)idUyouUsay  one  syllable  of  that  in  relation  to  any  one  of  the  letters  that 

Wa53!l60.&  Did'  you^ whXhe  correspondence  appeared  suggest  that  the  letters  that 
were  published ;  I  am  not  talking  of  all  the  letters  that  were  published - 1-Yes,  I 

XieL^ut  did  you  suggest  that  the  letters  that  were  published  were  in  any  sense 

°%P3XUlWhichnf-rJiddgenerallythat  he  had  published  garbled  versions  of  my  , 

l0t53  l'63.  The  letter  that  I  am  reading  to  you,  I  wish  you  would  keep  it  in  your  mind, 

Mr  Pigott.  Pushed  “  ful1  in  the  paper  °£  ^ 

y'r,:UG4.  Have  you  up  to  the  present  moment  ever  suggested  that  as  published  m  the 
paper  it  was  otherwise  than  verbally  accurate  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  anything  more  t  a 
I  have  said,  and  I  have  stated,  if  you  will  refer  to  the  correspondence  you  will  see  my 
reply,  that  I  objected  to  them. 
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Jr“USt  haTe  an  answer  ?-That  is  tire  only  answer  that  I  can  give 
188?^trat7rtTeSrfeSrd  “  ’ri‘l1  to  tbe  *•“«  of  March 

“  March  1882. 

begins,  “11th  of  March  188]  Sir  GU  ieac^ecl  me  to-claj.  1  he  genuine  letter 

to-day/'  Then  a  - 

Pa^7fiSWI“  |-0U  ref d  T  hat  ,agai“>  P'ea6e’  j«t  a»  first  lineg  '  **  7°Ur 

not  correct,  ^  TUt  “  a  SmaI1  ba‘  -eu  that  is 

erased169'  ***  “  ‘°°k  “  ^  n°‘iced  tbat  in  >°°k™8'  at  it,  because  the  «  Dear  ••  is 

53171*  Dot o,?tiO0d  W7l’  in.IookinS  at  what?— The  copy  that  you  showed  me 
53  172*  D a  r  ^  ‘  'T  eraSed  Since  H  was  received  ?_I  do  certSnlv 

53  173  n?/  SUg5eat  hat  .the  Ietter  t0  y°n  was  ••  Dear  Sir"  ?-I  do 
to.  ’  *  7°U  “  106  ‘  “  appeared  in  the  paper  ?-Yes,  that  is  what  I  objected 

IsIMs4.*.  S®rd”ysimp7y“  “  F~'s  Journal "  of  December 

address  which  you  ^  ?&,  ^  ?' ? V ld  “?  P-P-  *  altering  the 

53.176.  Can  you  suggest  what  H  was  ?-I  could  ?”**  7™  “  S°T  PurPose' 

the  letter  was  not  published  in  its  entirety.  mei e  ^  P0111^  to  tke  fact  that 

53.177.  I  will  just  read  these  parallel  lines— 

„  f S  t  un ^erstand  your  letter  which  reached  me  to-day.” 

„  ttSi  imf]®rstand  y°ur  letter  which  reached  me  to-day  ” 

M  r7n}ess  J  forward  you  money  by  Monday  next.” 

Unless  1  forward  you  money  by  Monday  next.” 

ge?ai,n.e> '*  would  be  *  ikssuniing  the  copies  were 

should*  in  Decembe^lSSl^ha^'publ^hed ^a'wroiioT1111* -  rbylae  or  reason,  Mr.  Egan 
immaterial  particulars  ?— That  I  cannot  say  &  °PJ’  aiK  aPParently  taken  wholly 

J3  &±rr«!T2^  si'Ai  «r*»r 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes  ;  precisely. 

andZttei8a7rj77eTl*Ldcretanednt’  *Slr  Ckarle3  h“8  °nIy  referred  t0  the  Uth  March 

the  alleged^  forged  ofZ  lot  June^Tf  b"‘  1  -o  referred  to 

letter  of  the  19?h  May  1881,  which  is  aSy  l  ’  a,’d  ““P""1  "  with  the  genuine 

(Mr  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Then  the  first  three  letters  Sir  Charles  T  ,  t  •„ 
first  three  sheets  which  you  say  are  Eo-an’s  9rP  oil  *  ,  ar  f  take  it  on  the 

man's  Journal  ”  as  here  ?  7  g  311  a™nged  verbatim  in  the  “  free- 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  the  only  one  hero  that  T  1,0™  .1  ,  .  , 

literatim  in  the  “  Freeman's6 JournaOMs  the  llTh  of  March™*6’  Wl“cU  “  verbatim  et 

t  &  *£#  We  xs/:  7  W;;  w 7  — ; 

letters  on  that  subject  published  at  that  time  h®  Was>  14  wa«  one  of  the 

*2?  oftMarch- 

with  Mr.  Egan  (let  that  be  marked  please)  and  Mr  Parnell'3  wlvn  1°  3  corresP°ndence 
in  his  correspondence.  Now  I  eo  .  ,f n?  ''  wblch  he  was  referring  to 

lienee  itself.  g  °n’  a"d  1  cume  to  the  1 «'n«U  part  of  the  correspon- 

~fsupposeDlyu°tUtrhea?ilcr0m  ^  1>arne"  “  °rigi"al  °n  the  1 3th  June  1881  ? 
53,180.  Have  you  got  it?— No  ;  the  13th  June? 


o  55696. — Ev.  56. 
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53.181.  Yes,  1881  ?— No,  1  have  not. 

53.182.  I  will  read  you  a  copy  and  see  if  you  can  recognise  it,  ot  June  tool 
from  Parnell,  written  by  Mr.  Campbell  to  you,  Richard  1  igott,  spelled  i  t  t,  Dublin, 

Dear  Sir.” 

( The  President.)  It  is  spelled  with  one  t  here. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  did  not  know  that  we  had  come  to  that. 

(The  President.)  The  13th  June.  .  .  1  .  .. 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  The  one  that  I  was  referring  to  is  not  m  this  print  at  all. 

(The  President.)  I  was  misled  by  the  date,  the  13th  June  1881,  House  of  Commons, 

Richard  Pigott,  Esq.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Then  this  is  undoubtedly  a 

copy  sent  to  Mr.  Egan,  because  Mr.  Parnell’s  is  i  t  t,  as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  at  all 
events,  whether  it  was  intended  to  make  that  “o”  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  your 
Lordship  will  look  at  it. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

[The  same  was  handed  to  the  learned  Judges. ] 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  The  one  of  the  16th  is  the  same  thing.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  writer  meant  “  i  t  t. 

(The  President.)  It  is  “  i  t  t.”  , 

(Sir  C  Bussell )  It  is  in  one  of  the  others  too.  I  believe  the  mistake  arose  thus. 

We  have  a  double  set  of  these  letters,  and  there  were  copies  sent  to  Egan  and  copies 
sent  to  another  quarter,  which  I  will  also  prove  to  your  Lordship  presently. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  understand  you,  Sir  Charles,  to  say  that  that  was  m 
Campbell’s  handwriting  ?  _  „ 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes,  the  “  13th  of  June  1881,  Richard  Pigott,  Esq. 

«  dear  s1R,  “  Dublin- 

“  I  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Egan  recommending  me  to  accept  the  offer 
“  contained  in  your  letter  to  him  of  the  Sth  instant.  We  shall  require  yon 
“  to  make  out  a  good  title,  and  give  possession  within  14  days.  We  cannot 
“  undertake  to  provide  you  with  permanent  employment  on  the  paper,  and  on  the 
“  other  hand,  we  should  want  you  undertake  not  for  at  least  two  years  to  publish 
“  any  other  newspaper  in  Ireland  or  England.  I  have  written  by  this  post  to  Mr 
«  George  Fottrell,  jun.,  Fleet  Street,  giving  him  the  necessary  instructions,  and  will 

“  ask  you  to  communicate  with  him  as  regards  further  matters  and  the  comple- 

“  tion  of  the  transaction.  Perfect  secrecy  will  have  to  be  observed  with  regard  to 
“  this  matter.” 

53  183  Do  you  recognise  that  as  being  the  letter  you  received?  No,  I  cannot 
recognise  it,  In  substance,  I  think  that  was  what  I  got.  [The  letter  was  handed  m  and 

m<l(Sir  'c  Bussell )  I  will  tell  your  Lordships  in  order  to  make  this  quite  clear.  These 
have  been  produced  by  Mr.  George  Fottrell,  who  was  subpcened  to  produce  them. 
These  two  copies  I  am  using  are  the  copies  forwarded  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  him,  Mr. 

Fottrell,  the  solicitor.  The  next  is  the  16th  June.  ..  T  n  a  •+ 

53.184.  Did  you  on  the  16th  Jane  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell.  1  will  read  it 

to  you  and  see  whether  you  recognise  it : 

“  33,  Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin, 

‘  Dear  Sir  “  June  16th,  1881. 

“  In  reply  to  yours  of  this  date,  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  that  I  shall  always 

“  be  anxious  to  do  what  I  can  for  you. 

“  Richard  Pigott,  Esq.” 

(The-  President)  One  moment  to  get  things  in  order.  The  copy  put  before  me  does 

not  contain  the  address  given. 

53.185.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  is  the  address,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Simply  Dublin,  whereas  you  have  got  a  specific  address. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  think  I  can  give  the  explanation.  I  tom  your  ori  ship 
there  were  two  sets  of  copies,  one  sent  to  Mr.  Fottrell,  the  othei  to  Mr.  gan  ppa 
rently  these  have  been  taken  from  the  copies  sent  to  Mr.  Egan  which  are  addressed  as 
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«tapTinhi,  That  iS  FObabIy  the  exP,anati™-  There  is  the  House  of  Com- 

“  Dear  Sir,  „  n  ,  r 

In  reply  to  yours  of  this  date,  I  am  sure  you  will  feU  that  I  shaS”6,  1881  n 

::  sr  fv°  w  pan for  you’ 

f  tbe  Purchase  being  jour  constant  employment  on  the  paper 
That  is  a  matter  which  would  have  to  be  subject  to  after  arrangement. 

“  R.  Pigott,  Esq.”  “  Yours  ™rT  trulJ.  ° 

(  The  Witness.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

53187  TW16th  JT  !881  ?~Yes'  1  do  n°t  recollect  the  letter  at  all 
than  that  ?  f°r  emPIoy““I  »-*«.  but  at  a  much  latter  date 

now  you  t  ,oopies  of 

&  sifts  s’sxifi&z. 

reC5e3iT1e8da  ^plicate  of  the  letter  sent  to  me.  Is  that  3  famto'underalndlt?7’  ^ 
received  them,  buTlre^ly  do  notlecoSSrt- them  *  "  ^  ^  1  °“  “y  is  1  suPPose  1 

Y°U  -  *« 

“  Dear  Sir, 

«  t.  ‘‘  {SHALL  always  be  anxious  to  have  the  goodwill  of  vour  friend*  w 

- ^  m°tlTCS-  1  °°Uld  -tgconsentfo7tr:rdtnsUt^ 

The  genuine  letter  being  the  16th  June  1881,  the  alleged  forgery  being  1882. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  this  date,  I  am  sure  vou  will  feel  that  T  oim  n 
::  Sr  t0  d0  wbat  1  can  for  yo”’ bu* 1  coil  not  ™  to  onfof  ttnSdi! 

They  coincide  again  ? — That  is  assuming  the  copy  is  correct. 

53,191.  A  remarkable  coincidence  ?— Assuming  that  the  cony  is  correct  t  u 

z$z£s^#i£z2z!z  :;t s?&  *1- “ 

i  31.93’  ^  have  called  your  attention  to  the  genuine  letter  nf  tRr,  in+n  t 

1881,  m  which  the  expression  “ I  am  sure  you  will  feerTccurs P”® 

ordinary  coincidence  in  your  mind  that  in  the  second  alleged  forced  letter  oAhe  16th 
June  1882  the  words  benin  “lam  sure  von  willful”?  v  °  ot , the  loth 

are  correct  which  I  say  is  very  doubtful,  I  do  not  at  all  admit  it  ®  C°Im° 

00,1  J4.  Yv  ell,  naturally  ;  |but  assuming  that  they  are  correct  cnn  vrm  of  n 
for  them  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  the  man  who  forced  the  l'ettci  T'lT' 
him  the  genuine  letters  from  which  ho  copied  the  phrases  S  ,  A  *1  Pu  ^ 

phraser  OT  "  man  Wh°  “  lettera  instantly  to  use  the  same  words* In d 

®’!®'  f  nd  !n  ‘,he  same  collocation  ?— Well,  very  likely. 

yea*  '  ^  ili  wi  th  ^  liar^e  Correspondence  oTcotT  *  ^  *  * 

T  Ids'  F,rl  «cur™>8  anniversary  use  of  the  phrase  ?-I  do  not  know 

hypothesis^iPforgery  and^raud^ howa*tA*"couldUhaTOAome^bout*^0tAss*CeP*  Al 

were  forgery  and  fraud  on  the  other  side,  that  the  iches  werc  tor  ml  “U“g  ta 

side!’  what  do“  ydf  a?  toTha™-T  IXYti  **  *  °°PT8  th»  other 

curious.  y  y  that  the  coincidence  would  certainly  be 
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53.200.  Impossible  to  get  over  ? — Certainly  not  impossible  to  get  over. 

53.201.  How  would  you  get  over  it? — Get  over  it  by  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  not 
at  all  unusual  for  a'  man  to  use  the  same  words  in  the  same  phrases.  I  do 

constantly.  .  ,  .  ,  „ 

53.202.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Pigott,  supposing  you  wanted  to  forge  a 

document,  would  it  at  all  be  any  help  to  you  to  have  the  genuine  letter  of  the  man 
whose  letter  it  was  intended  to  forge  before  you  ?— Of  course  it  would.  There  can  be 
no  mistake  about  that. 

53.203.  How  would  you  use  it?— As  a  copy  of  course. 

53.204.  How  would  you  proceed  to  use  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

53.205.  I  mean  just*  give  me  your  best  idea? — I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  line,  so  I  cannot  say.  . 

53.206.  I  mean,  just  see  now  how  you  would  begin  to  use  it.  Just  fancy  yourself 
called  upon  to  forge  one  of  these  letters,  how  would  you  pioceed  ?  I  decline  to  put 
myself  in  that  position  at  all. 

53.207.  Theoretically.  Let  me  press  you? — I  do  not  see  the  use  of  discussing  the 

theory  of  the  question  at  all.  I  thought  you  wanted  facts.  . 

53.208.  Let  me  suggest,  would  you  put  delicate  tissue  paper  over  it  and  tiace  it  ? 
Yes,  but  how  would  you  proceed  then,  supposing  you  had  the  copies  ?_ 

53.209.  Ye  will  get  along  ;  I  do  not  know  ? — Well,  I  cannot  tell  either,  you  know. 
53',210.  With  your  help,  Mr.  Pigott,  we  may  get  to  the  end  of  the  matter.  Supposing, 

for  instance,  you  had  a  genuine  letter,  and  you  wanted  to  copy  a  sentence  out  of  it. 
Supposing  you  put  delicate  tissue  over  it ;  that,  at  all  events,  would  enable  you  on  the 
delicate  tissue  to  trace  the  character  and  outline  of  the  document  you  wished  to  forge  ? 
— That  is  the  way  you  would  do  it,  of  course. 

53.211.  How  would  you  do  it  ? — I  fancy  I  would  trust  myself  to - 

53.212.  Imitation? — To  imitation.  . 

53.213.  It  would  require  a  little  expertness  of  hand  to  do  it  without  the  paper  ? 

Yes.’ 

53.214.  A  more  advanced  stage  ? — Yes.  . 

53.215.  The  tissue  paper  which  I  ignorantly  suggest  would  be  far  clumsier  .  lour 

way  is  much  easier,  certainly. 

53.216.  You  think  the  way  I  suggest  is  much  easier  ?  I  do. 

53.217.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  much  easier,  have  you  tried  ?— JNo,  I  have  not  tried. 
Of  course,  apparently,  it  would  be  much  easier  ;  that  is  apparent  to  anybody. 

53  218.  I  just  want  to  follow  that  out  a  little,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  imitate 
that.’  Is'  Mr.  Parnell’s  signature  a  difficult  signature  to  imitate  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

53.219.  What  do  you  think  ?— It  is  a  peculiar  signature. 

53.220.  What  you  would  call  a  strongly  marked  signature  ? — Yes.  _  . 

53.221.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  kind  of  signature  more  easily  or  less  easily  imitated  ? 
— Really,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  give  an  opinion.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  do 

not  know  what  your  opinion  is  upon  it. 

53.222.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  yours?  I  really  have  not  one. 

53.223.  Would  you  say  off  hand  that  it  was  a  signature  difficult  or  easy  to  imitate? 
— Considering  the  peculiarity  of  the  writing  I  should  say  it  would  be  difficult. 

53.224.  You  would  say  it  would  be  difficult  ? — Yes. 

53  225.  More  difficult  than  a  free  flowing  signature  ? — Oh  yes,  I  think  so.  . 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  friend  asked  me  to  put  in  the  other  letters,  which  I  will. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  asked  if  you  had  got  them,  Sir  Ohailes. 

(The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  put  in  now  copies  of  the  letters  of  the  13th  and 
16th  June,  sent  by  Pigott,  if  you  will  kindly  look  at  them.  M 
the  letter  already  put  in,  dated  the  8th  June.  ( Letter  handed  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.) 
Your  Lordship  will  see  that  it  is  spelt  gott,  and  theie  is  no  address  upon  that  except 
Dublin  I  do  not  know  whether  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  wishes  to  see 
it  or  not.  I  have  also  the  original  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell  to  Mr.  Egan  accompanying 
those. 

(Sir  U.  James.)  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  difficulty. 
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53,226.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  the  16th  Tun^  lR8i  u  ■  •  nr  ^ 
writing,  and  it  is  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  addressed  to  Mr!  Egan  CampbelI's  band- 
“  P-  Egan,  Esq. 

“  My  Dear  Sir, 

“  1  ESCL0SE  CCW  of  lettar  Mr.  Pigott  on  the  13th  instant. 

“  Yours  truly, 

,,  .  “  Chas.  S.  Parnell.” 

Then  there  is  a  postscript :  “  Enclosed  also  is  another  copy  of  letter  sent  to  Mr  p- 
this  evening.  You  were  good  enough  vesterdav  Mr  P,'  7f  j  Plg0tt 

spelling  of  certain  words  for  inp  mfrl  *  1  igott,  to  write  down  the 

“  hesitanev  J  i  ’  d  amonSst  others  the  spelling  of  the  word 

?  ls  ™at  a  word  J ou  are  accustomed  to  use  ? — I  have  used  it 

53,227.  You  notice  that  you  spell  it  as  it  is  not  ordinarily  spelt  ?— Yes  •  T  f„  , 

made  a  mistake  m  the  spelling  0f  it  y  P  '  les  ’  1  fancy  1 

°f  it?-UsinS  of  an  “  e,”  or 

to™  sP^.^og°wrong?— ^Ye^somethin^wrong^  ^  ^  c°Dsci°™n<* 

it  S  'eYln^Y^Y-  To^haTstft  |t°  S°  ^  :  ^  «P* 

is  not  the  recognised  spelling  ?-I  believe  not  P  '  '  h’e-s’1-t-e-n.c.y.”  That 

9th  Ja2nna Wiling  “f  the 

3  2S  hlt  '^V^t  there  was^a 

mind  I  got  into  the’lX  Yspemng ft wrong  *  was  that  having  that  in  my 

fo^ef^ 

was  misspelt? — Yes.  J  °  a  uear  xt.  that  the  word  nesitancy  ” 

Calkd  t0  ^  faCt  ttat  it 

day  ? — I  suppose  so  1  heard  so  S,’  j,  ‘  acc0™ ts: for  your  misspelling  it  yester- 
differently .  I  never  met  airybody° ndno  cou^spen'the'word  o'’  “3  Spella  * 

53035  ikbad  got  ■ damYTi!r^rirec%  sGarceiy- 

°b  ^oneralrenmrk0;11 1  lieard^  i^ frequently!^^^^  *  Several  people ;  it 

to  ;t  y°i' 

rionl  .  had  Sot  lnt0  y°ur  brain  somehow  or  other  ?— Yes 
£,nd  f“e  out  “  your  fingers’  ends  *_I  suppose  so. ' 

53041V  V  “I1 9  er  pm'p,°rt3  ‘0  be  the  9th  January  1882?— Yes 

53,240  You  have  already  told  me  that  this  letter  is  yours  ust  loot  •. 

my  letter  "  “y  <*“***  the  IMer)  yes.  that  is  all  right,  thaH 

1882YnliHhTsummTr^bfet°88tt^f:red  °f  th’5  ValuabIe  ^  of  the  9th  January 
53;243.*  UjTt^thaf  time  ?— Nof  ^  g°‘  ^  ^  b"i"  **»  ?-N°’  *  oppose  not. 
point;  I  do  notVetttdToTe^agoodtpen™1^0’  1  Say  sPelllng  is  not  my  strong 

taiSn^  letter  youUave  spolt  “hesi* 

in u  Tj  .  f ’  ,oob  at  ^  ■ — There  appears  to  be  an  “  i  ”  in  that 
(The  President.)  Let  me  look  at  it?  (The  letter  of  the  «  7  ,  ,  , 

learned  President.)  Whereabouts  in  the  page  is  it*  1  '  hwnded  to  the 

(Sir  0  Russell.)  About  the  third  sentence,  my  Lord. 

(Ihe  President.)  Yea,  l  see.  J 

53.247.  (Sir  0.  Bussell.)  How  do  vou  nr^minf  few  ±  . 

tnjuriously  affected  m  the  matter  o/ortho^ 

53.248.  How  do  you  account  for  it  ? — I  cannot. 
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53,249.  You  cannot  account  for  it  from  the  disturbance  of  your  brain  theory  ?— No, 

“ 53“onDoes  it  strike  you  as  being  a  remarkable  coincidence  or  not  2-No,  I  do  not 
th53  251S  Who  Ts^oUcitor  to  whom  you  had  confided  various  documents  ?-The 

late  Mr.  O’Gorman,  of  College  Green  Dublin  .  T  them 

53  252.  When  did  you  confide  the  documents  to  him  ?— - As  1  got  them. 

53,253.  Why  ? — Because,  of  course,  they  referred  to  the  business  of  the  sale  ,  e 

was  acting  as  my  solicitor  in  the  transfer. 

53  254  As  vou  got  them  ? — As  I  got  them.  ^  ,, 

53  255  Did  you  ever  get  them  back  from  him  ?-No,  I  never  saw  them  since. 

53  256  Have  you  tried  to  get  them  since  ?-Since  this  Commission  commenced  I 
made  inquiries,  aid  I  could  not  find  who  had  actually  succeeded  to  Mr  0  Gorman  s 
business ;  another  solicitor,  whose  name  was  Forsyth,  succeeded  him,  but  he  got  into 
trouble,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 

53,257.  That  is  unfortunate?— Yes. 

53  258  Then  vou  pursued  your  search  no  further  ?—-JNo,  1  did.  not. 

53  259  Then  am  1  to  take  it  that  you  never  had  the  original  of  that  letter  of  the 
lfifh  Tune  1881  except  for  a  very  brief  period  after  you  received  it  ?-D,rectly  I 
received  Yy  lettYref  erring  in  any  way  at  all  to  the  sale,  I  sent  it  at  once  over  to  Mr. 

O’ Gorman.  ,  AT 

53.260.  Did  you  ever  get  any  copy  ot  it .— ino. 

53.261.  Or  of  any  of  them  ?— No. 

53  262  Never  ?  —  No. 

53  063  Do  vou  know  Father  Maher,  of  Dublin?  Oh,  yes.  . 

53  264  The  Very  Reverend  Father  Maher ;  do  you  recollect  endeavouring  at  any 

timfito  e-et  him  to  intercede  with  Mr.  Parnell  for  you  ?  I  do.  ,, 

53.265.  When  was  that  ?-I  suppose  it  was  in  1879  ;  oh  no,  no  ^cannot  recdleot 

53.266.  If  you  do  not  recollect  I  will  suggest  a  date,  1883  .  Yes,  i  suppos 

Wa5S3  267  That  was  to  make  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Parnell,  was  it  not  on  the  ground  that 
one  of  the  conditions  on  which  you  had  sold  the  paper  was,  as  you  believed,  an  implied 

Mhher  to  return  to  you  the  letter  you  had 

Wr53  269nDo  you  swear  that?— To  return,  I  wrote  him  several  letters. 

53270.  Did*you  afterwards  ask  Father  Maher  to  return  you  some  or  all  the  letters 

you  had  written  him  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

K:  ItST  “ask  for  letters  to  be  returned  to 

y°53^273.yW^°lthis^ correspondence  Oith  laYer  ’  Matr  private  ?-Well,  yes,  to  a 

you  send  Father  Maher  on  the  28th  of  the  11th  month  of  1883  a  copy 
of  Mr  Parnell's  letter  of  the  16th  June  1881  as  the  foundation  of  your  appeal  to  Mr. 

Parnell? — Yes. 

53  276  Thldwha7did  you  mean  by  swearing,  as  you  did  a  few  moments  ago  that 
vofkauded  the  letters  as  you  received  them  to  O'Gorman,  since  deceased,  and  that 

Ton  never  had  them  back  or  copies  of  them  1-Well,  that  one  escaped  my  memory.  I 

ls'Si,tfxri:3ri!rr > — *“»* 

date  ’of  the  letter  cannot  be  right,  somehow  or  other  because  I  receive  1  , 
only  a  day  or  two  before  the  sale  was  closed  on  the  30th  of  July. 

53  278  You  think  the  date  cannot  be  right  .  les. 

53,279‘.  Then  I  will  ask  you  whether  this  is  not  the  copy  you  sent,  a  copy  of  the 
copy  you  sent : — 

“  16th  of  June  1881.  Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  yours  of  this  date,  Um  s™ 
“  you  will  feel  that  I  shall  always  be  anxious  to  do  what  I  can  for  you,  but 
..  could  not  consent  to  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  purchase  being  your  constant 
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Tha‘  "  3  Which  -den%  be  subject 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  Chas.  S.  Parnell.” 

me  *°  that  the  orisinal 

Jn  :„Cc0^u:e.Mr-  Parne,I'S  Ie‘ter'  Y°“  haTC  -ad  a  copy  of  ££ 

you  enclosed  Fa°tber  Mab  ‘°  up-  First 

16th  of  June  1881  ?— Yes.  y  enclosed  a  ather  Maher  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 

I  da’282'  ADd  d°  y°U  reC°gniSe  What  1  ka™  read  out  to  yon  as  being  the  copy  ?_ 

want’toly  atufthTfs,  bUt  “W  I  do.  But  what  I 

letter  I  sent  to  Father  Maher  or  to  the  Archbi^hoTf  ^  ft0  St&te’  ^  0rigmal  of  that 
I  wrote  to  him  askino-  him  to  interfpm  Hof  sustamment  °f  one  of  the  letters 

original  of  the  letter,  and  it  was  amongst  the  off11  l  1  aJne  1  and  myself  5  the  actual 
bishop.  He  sent  me’  back  a  ?°\  ^  fr0m  the  Arch' 

entire  correspondence  with  him  and  arnoim-  A  1  understood  compromised  my 
I  took  it  and  put  it  as  I  thought-  in  T  Wf  the  origlnal  of  this  letter;  and 

it  is  lost  or  disappeared  &  *  °  P  ace  or  future  use,  but  somehow  or  other 

the  sfnst-lWrAnti™  ed  KrSt  °f  all>  ^  *d  "rite  to  Father  Maher  in 

ro  oS*  ^nclosing  him  a  copy  of  the  letter  ?— Quite  so. 

ArVhShop  ”e,StLyt°U  Wr°te  aDd  S6nt  ab°Ut  th6  Sa“e  a  copy  of  it  to  the 

the ’date'  of^the  letter  ZlZ  F^rMaher  ^  "*  b“‘  “  ™  -on  a^ 

-&rit^SJr“Ch  CaS6>  °“  t0  Father  Maher  aad  other  to  the  Archbishop! 

1  vfdk  b“  abc°0Up  the  same  time  ?-About  the  same  time. 

53  29?'  T1  °  °rigmal  °f  the  Ietter  of  the  i6th  of  June? — Yes. 
regards  that  letter.  WC'e  a&am  mi^tal'011  1  was  agam.  I  was  quite  mistaken  as 

wards  ^ntJhroriginallmTfetter  o^thTlfth  'Jill?  *  d°Wn>  that  he  after' 

53  292  ThZ L)  1  tb0Ught  he,  mi«ht  have  meant  the  original  copy 
D6,2.)2.  then  you  were  mistaken  nbmu  tLof  nu  c  ® 

fr°63  299  y607“1  ?rYeS’  for  8  epeeiei  purpose.  **  y°"  g°‘  back  the  ori«inal 

53  Ion  wu1?  ’*  over.strai«h‘  awaX  10  the  solicitor?— Yes 
was  completed.  ^  g6  “  ba°k  fr0m  the  solio‘tor  ?~Very  shortly  after  the  sale 

Oc?o3WprobaablyWOUld  *  WheD?~In  the  month  of  September  1881 ;  September  or 
Yes3’296'  ADdlt  remainedin  ^ur  possession  till  you  sent  it  to  the  Archbishop  ?_ 

-fe’s297'  And  WaS  iD  y°Ur  P°ases8i0n  whe“  you  -nt  a  copy  to  the  Rev.  Father  Maher  ? 

back’from  theArchbishop.3  011  ^  “  ba°k  fr°m  lbe  Arohb;8hoP  ?~I  am  sure  1  got  it 
keep’2"*  And  "  S°m°  Way  °r  °tW  “  has  disappeared  ?-Yes.  I  was  very  anxious  to 

thi^hese3:™^' T^’ ,*?  ""  “k  y»“  you 

letters,  both  dated  the  16th  of  June  1882?— Yes  V  th°r0  are  Uvo  alleged  forged 

??  qoo'  AHeged  t0  be  8igned  by  Mr.  Parnell  ?— Yes 
06,602..  Are  you  aware  of  that  fact  ? _ Yes. 
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53.303.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  date  of  the  letter  of  which  you  sent  a  copy  to 
Father  Maher  and  the  original  to  the  Archbishop,  is  the  16th  June  1881  ?— 1881,  yes. 

53.304.  So  that  the  two  alleged  forged  letters  of  the  16th  of  June  1882,  so  far  as 
the  date  is  concerned,  corresponds  with  the  genuine  letter,  with  the  alteiation  of  a  1 
into  a  “  2  ”  ? — Yes,  with  a  year’s  interval — an  interval  of  a  year  between. 

53.305.  Do  you  notice  that  in  the  first  letter  of  the  16th  of  June  the  phrase  occurs  : 
“  I  shall  always  be  anxious  to,”  which  occurs  in  the  original  letter  ?— Yes. 

(The  President.)  You  have  called  our  attention  to  thac  already. 

53  306.  (Sir  C.  Russell .)  Have  I,  my  Lord,  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  called  attention  to  this  though.  Do  you  notice  that  the  first  phrase  m 
the  letter,  after  the  formal  acknowledgment— “  In  reply  to  yours  of  this  date  is  “  I  am 
“  sure  you  will  feel,”  occurs  in  the  second  letter  of  the  16th  June  1882  Yes. 

53,307.  Does  that  strike  you  as  an  extraordinary  coincidence  or  not  ? — It  appears  so 
horribly  stupid  that  if  I  were  doing  a  forgery  I  make  certain  that  I  would  not  make 
such  a  mistake  as  that.  I  think  I  would  not  repeat  so  many  words,  I  am  very  suie 


would  not.  „  „  T  . ,  .  ,p 

53.308.  Not  intentionally,  with  your  eyes  open? — No,  I  would  consider  myself  very 

stupid  if  I  was  to  do  that  certainly. 

53.309.  You  would  be  rather  ashamed  of  yourself  ?— Certainly.  _ 

53.310.  You  do  not  feel  ashamed  of  yourself  now  ? — I  must  object  to  be  questioned 

llk53JHl.  Do  you  feel  ashamed  of  yourself ?— I  do  not;  and  I  think  it  is  scandalous 

to  be  so  questioned  I  affirm  distinctly  — 

(The  President.)  But,  witness,  we  are  the  judges  whether  counsel  is  exceeding. 

(The  Witness  1  I  bee:  your  pardon,  my  Lord.  What  I  think,  I  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  say  at  once  is  this,  that  I  utterly  deny  that  I  forged  those  letters,  and  if  I  did,  of 

course  I  would  not  be  here.  . ,  ,  ,  , 

53.312.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  What?— That,  of  course,  if  I  did  I  would  not  be  here. 

53.313.  Not  if  you  could  help  it  ?— No  ;  why  could  I  not  help  it  ? 

53  314.  You  will  hear  presently,  I  think,  Mr.  Pigott.  Attend  :  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid, 
who  is  now  here  in  attendance  for  that  purpose,  has  made  a  selection  of  the  Forster 

letters,  if  your  Lordships  will  allow  them  to  be  read. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  quite  understand  that,  but  I  think  I  should  be  allowed  to 

see  the  others.'  I  do  not  see  on  what  principle  I  should  not. 

( The  President.)  I  think  so. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  all  I  ask.  ,  , 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Your  Lordship  understands,  of  course,  that  I  have  claimed  the 
rio-ht  and  expressed  the  wish  that  every  one  of  these  letters  should  be  read,  and  it  was 
in  deference  to  your  Lordship’s  suggestion  that  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  should  make  a 
selection,  and  it  was  understood  at  the  time,  1  think,  that  my  learned  friends  were 
assenting.  I  do  not  know  what  selection  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  has  made  at  all,  or  on 
what  principle,  beyond  this,  that  I  in  open  Court  suggested  that  it  should  be  the  more 

important  letters. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  We  are  quite  agreed,  sir  Charles. 

(The  President.)  I  will  not  say  that  you  should  have  the  trouble,  Sir  Charles,  but  Mr. 

Asquith,  for  instance,  that  he  should  look  through  them. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  has  not  parted  with  the  possession  of  them  to 

ailf The^President .)  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  would  part  with  them,  I  suppose,  to  the  Court  ? 

(Mr.  W.  Reid.)  Certainly.  .  .  ,  , 

(The  Attorney-General.)  If  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  will  state  the  principle  on  which  he  has 
gone  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  see  the  letters ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  1 

should  not  see  the  others.  .  . ,  T  v  +. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  not  the  least  m  the  world.  I  have  not 

the  least  control  over  them  myself.  .  .  n  T 

( The  President.)  If  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  will  leave  them  m  the  custody  ot  the  Court  i 
will  tell  you  the  use  I  would  make  of  them.  I  will  let  them  be  seen  by  counsel  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  and  no  further  use  will  be  made  of  them  ;  and  then  you  will  come 
to  an  arrangement  between  this  and  to-morrow  morning  as  to  the  letters  you  want  lead. 
There  seems  to  be  a  large  bundle. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  afraid  I  must  read  all  these  now.  I  would  willingly  spare 
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(Mr.  Asquith.)  This  is  the  6th  June. 

{(  wle  P4resldfAlt-yrhe  one  that  was  not  read  was  the  2nd  June. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes,  that  was  Pigott  to  Mr.  Forster 
[  lhe  Attorney- General.)  I  think  thev  had  bpftpr  V>p  pu 

°f  course,  make  any  admissions  ;  it  Lad  better  come  from  the  witnesl  CanDOt- 

(The  (  ^  ^  kanded  f°  m  WUneSS) ' 

{Air.  Asquith ,  reading  :) 

“  Sir, 

“  aware  of  J  WaS  C'uite 

•  issts = rixicfcdS&vr  is  sa 

Then  I  omit  a  passage. 

j  ^=1 l?=H!r 

could  not  consider.  To  be  brief  I  have  thp  f  ,  0  wkich  you 

“  fa™”  ^  a  loan  to  tide  o^Vprth td^es^d.ffltftms ‘°  P“ly 
Then  I  omit  another  passage. 

I  may  perhaps  mention,  though  not  with  a  view  to  in  :  a 

decision,  that  in  September  last  Mr.  Parnell  would  have  flL  ^  1Ilfluence  your 
“  -oney  as  would  haVe  paid  my  debts I ^ 

“  management  of  the  paper,  but  I  could  not  do  that  ‘  the  edl“onal 

Those  are  the  only  passages  I  read. 

{Sir  ° ■  ItwSSe"-}  Th®  answer  *°  tWs  “  this-  See  if  you  follow  this  as  the  answer 
(Confidential.) 

Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge, 

«  Sir,  “  Phoenix  Park,  Dublii, 

4{  “  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  advance  you  the  mone/to  cam  oITvour  naner 

There  are  two  reasons  against  it:  y  on  youi  papei. 

«  paper;  Ind1^  “*  Mp  “****  “ySe'f  in  S°me  “eaSure  >-esponsible  for  your 

on'your  account^  but^lso^on  m/o^^Srl"!  haTO  7  &  SeCTet 
“  >'our  immediate  difficulties,  but  if  you  find  them  so  overpLerffig  tha  P  ou“are 
forced  to  give  up  your  paper  and  look  out  for  other  work  I  honf  J 7, 1  u 

me  to  let  you  have  a  sum  from  50 1.  to  1001.,  which  rnieht  heliY  *•  q  Vl  a  ow 
;;  the  interregnum  between  old  and  new  work  Ind wh& 

unless  times  mend  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  but  I  have  enough  to  enable  m?'l 
-  wasPn:hpe;b.icitr;allj  fee'  8Jmpathy-  “d  1  “eU  Bay  I  would6 seoure1  there 

“  Yours  sincerely, 

“  To  R.  Pigott,  Esq.”  “  (S,^ned)  W-  B.  Forster.” 


~  ■ “l,r *•**  'i* — -it, its:  r 
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,lo  I  think  it  right  1  should  exercise  any  judgment  with  regard  to  the  particular  matter 
The  witness  can  cast  his  eye  over  the  letter  and  he  can  see  whether  he  wishes  any  part 

ie*(The  President.)  Whether  he  wishes  anything  else  read. 

(Sir  oSt)  I  am  afraid  it  will  come  to  this,  that  it  will  be  better  to  read  the 

whole  of  them.  .  , 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  witness  must  decide.  .  .. 

[sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  think  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  to  be  just  as  economical  m  pom 

of  time  if  the  whole  is  read. 

(ftftftSi  There IreTther  points  of  view,  which  I  cannot  tell  your  Lordships 

at  Tta  aiTnnbtseto  this,  you  will  read  the  whole  of  these  letters  from 

which  you  intended  to  make  a  selection  ( 

\flie  ^President)  Aope  you  will  not  insist  at  present  on  reading  all  the  letters, 
io  . ,s-  G]  Bnssai )  No,  my  Lords,  I  am  content  at  present  with  the  selection. 

.  3,315.  (bjr  O.  )  J  wish  read  cannot  say.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

53 316anLook  through  it  and* see  it.  (The  witness  baled,  through  the  letter.) 

5 The  President.)  Thus  evidently  would  take  as  long  as  having  the  letter  read. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  that  really  is  so. 

omitted  passage.  T  a 

{Mr  Asquith.)  This  is  the  first  passage  I  omitted. 

..  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  the  Land  Bill  of  the  present  Government  is,  as 
“  it  has  been  well  described,  a  noble  effort  of  statesmanship,  and  I  feel  confident 
„  ,W  in  Practice  it  will  be  found  to  fully  realise  the  benevolent  wishes  of  its 
authors  P  the  only  Obstacle  to  that,  so  desirable  a  consummation,  is  that 
“  nestilent  Land  League  agitation,  whose  mercenary  leaders  will  endeavour  to 
“  keen  an  a  movement  which  is  so  fruitful  of  such  golden  results  to  themselves, 

“  but  they  will  have  soon  sped  all  their  bolts,  and  really  find  that  their 

“  occupation  is  gone.” 

(The  President.)  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  we  shall  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time 

i  •  t  l  l,  Vfl  thouffht  could  be  better  used  ;  however,  we  must  submit. 

ItVS ^xie  negxt  thing  I  have  to  go  to  is  a  reading  of  the  further  letters 
(Mr  O.  Itusseu.)  xne  z  orcier  of  tim0  and  out  0f  the  order 

in  whichlwTs’^it  particularly  to  be  presented  to  this  witness  and  to  your  Lordships  if 
we  were  not  to  go  on  with  the  reading  of  the  letters. 

(j¥?‘ ^!?j^must  say^  however,  that  the  manner  in  which  these  fellows  speak 

“  of  von  sir  and  your  colleagues,  who  are  doing  so  much  for  the  classes 

“  whom  ’they  regard  as  their  own  particular  property,  theirs  to  exploit  and 
w nom  T  ovoimiwK'  k  ouite  enough  to  make  any  really  patriotic  blood 
‘  bamboozle ,  late  lamented  friend/ poor  Butt,  were 

:  “  Tfeel Sn?'  that  hye  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 

Ae  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which  Ireland  owes  to  the  present  Government  for  its 
noble  and  persistent  efforts  to  do  justice  to  aid  agricultural  classes  in  this 

.  r  T  know  that  in  his  wildest  dreams  he  never  imagined  that  any  English 

GTeTLeut  could  cl^m  a  -heme  for  bis  settlement  of  laud  differences  between 
landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland.  So  just,  so  comprehensive,  so  eminently  fair 
that  sir  for  which  you  stand  sponsor  before  the  country,  and  it  is  really 
as  that,  so,  Irishman  despair  of  the  future  of  his  country  to  hear  you 

6  dS  and  abused  by  ill-conditioned  curs  who  pretend  to  be  patriots,  and  to 
C atTeast ZtteleL  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  while  in  fact  they  study 

“  only  their  own.’ 

The  next  paragraph  I  have  already  read,  and  then  it  goes  on 

“  Any  present  embarrassments  arise  from  my  inability  to  pay  instalments  tor 
..  a  composition  to  some  of  my  creditors  for  the  past  five  or  s.x  months  owing  to 
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*1£CZt:r??0a  0f  League  to  the 

“.and  if  I  could7  pay  that  /would  If  furtwT  tbere  18  owing  now  3501, 
would  make  it  easy  for  me  to  ^qLq  time— as  muck  indeed  as 

them  who  have  not  and  will  not  press  me  T  r6St  °'  Ila*)lllt’es  to 

audacity  apparent  in  the  request  that  tou  sir  „•/  am  se?3lbIe  of  ‘he  great 
me  in  position,  and  who  know  noth.C  of  ml  „  n  Z  ^measurably  above 
as  a  loan,  but  my  position  is  so  desperate  that  T  o  t  adVa?Ce  ?.*  tbis  S50L 

hope  that  as  you  'are  so  good  as  to  consider W  a™ld  ikm°  i4  m  tbe 
service,  you  will  enable  them  to  do  more  by  assisting' m’bnTrt k”®  d°'le  SOm® 
If  you  will  accedo  to  this  request  I  can  onlv  si  ,f  ,  7  tbe  way  suggested, 
as  a  debt  of  honour,  to  be  discharged  .t  ,?1  s  .tbatT  \  s,la11  regard  the  debt 
“  when  mv  countryman  will  oiainf  fve  et  t  Wbl<*  l trUsl  is  not  far  distant, 
“  Who  are'leadingJthem  to  defCtion  Z  r6aS°n’  and  cease  to  Iisten  t0  ‘^se 
are  pretty  sure  to  If  I  maf  perhanl  men^  ““P™-  as  they 

any  way  influence  your  decision  tha  t 'in’  s  p’  tbougb  n°t  with  a  view  to  in 
advanced  me  as much m„ne  a  ’™  d SePtember  la8‘  Mr.  Parnell  would  have 

s:  stfis  z 

payment  oftnyoTThe  kstdmente  P^8sion  on  “  Xn^XcbTIhe 
has  noticed  me^hat  ,f  l  do  .ft  nav  ,m  at  e”6  Iw  fT6ra  °™rdue,  and  he 

me,  and  would  bo  well  pleased  to  have  me  ,S,t  ,  Uf  .,  '  wbo  00uld  assist 
sir,  in  making  applicj^^  i  S°  tbat  Iou  see- 

“  and  urgent  necessity.  Should  vou  decide  t  !  8  of  tbe  most  imperative 

“  Bliia*  SaMdBj  to  meas  before  ‘^NoT 

-  ^aessass*  S'Sssis", 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

With  much  respect, 

“  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster.”  “  Fa;/£uI1I  yours, 

,  c.  Rich.  Pigott.” 

thiff  lelXXndfX  **“**•*"«  the  readiaS>  a°d 

decipher  it.  The  answer  of  that  letter  to  Mr.  Forster  is  the  SthTugusi MM?  ^  ™J 
“  Sir,  “  17,  Yesey  Place>  -Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin, 

: ■*  foj;  iX 

year^not  to  ergage  m  any  newspaper  enterprise  whatever.  “  P°“0d  °f 

“  urgent  is  e  n/essityTha™’  f  \P  E°8i,tion  !8  ”0t  an  enviabl<!  0,10  and  b«w 
“  vofunteer  to  JSTS  %  % 

F  2 
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unfit  a  man .  for gOrd  y  b  m‘yself  ^  fami,  to  the  other  sld e  of  the 

J  money  than  I  see  at  present  any  prospect  of  being 

Atlantic  would  require ■  more J  ^  ^  £ight  see  your  way  t0  recom. 

able  to  obtain.  It  a  connexion  with  the  new  Land  Commission. 

Tfnimrk  mX  wo^d  be  congenial  I  am,  at  all  events,  pretty  well  up  in 
The  work,  I  thin  ,  understand  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  the 

the  W  question  andj^thmk  j  think^ithout  any  compromise  of 

Land  Bil  .  ■,  ,  ij  vnu  t  pave  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion 

principle,  tor,  as  I  already  t  J  ,  ,  1  thf  ple  of  England  and  Ireland 

that  in ,a  union .cordial  and  0u„try,  °Such  a  state  of 

rests  the  oJytoo  anxious  to  bring  about, 

thmgs,  ie  1  •  .  j  tj  w;jj  iars;ely  contribute  to  the  realisation  of  so 

and  also  that  then  leS  therefore  sir,  you  know  of  any  such  appomt- 

desirable  I  think  I  could  count  on  the 

rPportrf  Mr.Thaw,  Mr.  O'Conor  Don,  and  one  or  two  other  supporters  of  the 

present  Government  _  M  hman  by  the  Land  League  I  am  assured,  on 

“^Tr^Tsan  nciden  of  unio/ between  the  Fenian  party  in  America 
good  authority  is  an  urn  ^  ^  claims  t0  haTC  obtained  control 

and  the  Land  Leap  p  thenceforward  they  boast  that  they  will  be  able 

the' 'ends  which  they  themselves 

•  Irish,. 4'  they  hope  to  obtain  to  M 

really  only  a  question  J  t  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  land  agitation.  The 
from  that  time  will  date  t  b  ^  ^  ortant  factor  in  the  tranquilisation  of 

thtT count  ry,°and  that  the  noble’  efforts  of  the  present  Government  to  do  justice 
"1.J you  win on'your  valuable  time  and  already 

“  over-occupied  attention, 

1  “  I  am,  Sir 

“With  very  great  respect, 

«  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

“  Richard  Pigott.” 

“  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.” 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Forster  to  that  letter  is  the  10th  August  1881.  Attend  to  this 
and  say  if  you  recognise  this  answer. 

“August  10,  1881. 

“Private.  §0,  gccieston  Square,  S.W. 

“  D“*I bam  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  reply  to  your  note  yesterday,  and  now  I  must 

“  be  very  hurried.  looking  forward  to  your  present  change  of 

..  iSTb/JLi  <»"  *»■ » «*  -  >™  “ 
■  “iiavisrsif  ”■  ”ui1 

'« 5'“™  ™T.“a ».  .»<> 

1 2  HSi' S“JrJrsStts.--*5.  rsi  =e 

years. 
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“  I  suppose,  however,  this  would  not  apply  to  a  magazine  article  If  so 
would  you  like  me  to  give  you,  confidentially,  a  note  of  introduction  to  Mr’ 
Knowles,  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Nineteenth  Century.’ 

article,  from  your  point  of  view,  in  your  name  might  suit  him.  but 
as  to  tins  I  do  not  know.  You  are  aware  he  takes  expressions  of  opinion  from 
all  sides,  I  believe  his  pay  is  1/.  a  page. 

“  How  will  the  new  paper  bought  from  you  affect  the  ‘  Nation  Freemason’s 
Journal  and  ‘  Irish  World.’ 

“Iam,  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  faithfully, 
“(Signed)  W.  E.  Forster.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Then  the  1 1th  August  1881,  the  witness  to  Mr.  Forster. 

«  Dp.,,  Qm  "  Yesey  ^ace’  Kingstown, 

Dear  Sir,  “August  11th,  1881. 

1  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  letter,  and  am  reallv  grieved  that 
pressure  of  urgent  necessity  compels  me  to  impose  on  your  generosity  over 
much.  Circumstanced  as  I  am  the  larger  sum  named  would  be  of  inestimable 
service  to  me  It  would  enable  me  to  pay  my  landlord  a  year’s  rent,  which  is 
overdue,  and  keep  things  going  till  something  in  the  way  of  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  turns  up.  The  lesser  amount  would  not  be  sufficient  for  these  purposes 
and  1  would  have  to  sell  off  my  furniture  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  rent 
alone.  I  have  no  alternative,  therefore,  save  to  ask  you  to  favour  me  with  the 
loan  ot  100/.,  to  be  honourably  repaid  immediately  when  I  am  able  to  realise 
that  amount.  A  banker  s  draft  payable  to  myself  would  not  bear  the  sender’s 
name  on  the  face  of  it,  and  it  can  be  obtained  by  anyone  in  my  name  I  could 
send  you  the  name  of  a  party  to  whom  a  cheque  could  be  made  payable  but  I 
could  not  obtain  cash  for  it  without  my  own  endorsement,  so  that  in  order  that 
theremay  be  perfect  secrecy  I  think  the  bank  draft  will  make  matters  rioffit 
“  curiously  enough,  I  am  contemplating  writing  something  upon  the  nolitiral 
situation  in  Ireland  from  the  Nationalist  point  of  view  for  somi  of  the  London 
magazines  or  reviews.  I  have  doubts,  however,  whether  faults  of  composition 
and  ruggedness  of  literary  style,  things  about  which  we  are  not  over  particular 
m  Ireland,  would  not  be  a  bar  to  the  acceptance  of  an  article  from  me  by  the 
London  editors.  That  objection  got  over  I  think  I  could  put  together  a 
reasonable  article  on  the  lines  of  my  ‘  valedictory,’  of  which  I  enclole  you  a 
proof.  Beginning  with  the  Fenian  movement  which  utterly  condemns  parlia 
mentary  or  constitutional  agitation,  I  would  trace  the  course  of  events  down 
to  the  present  time  in  order  to  show  that  gradually  but  surely  that  agitation 
has  made  headway  until  now  it  has  either  absorbed  or  extinguished  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement.  Having  myself  been  a  sincere  believer  in  the  theories 
and  policy  of  the  revolutionary  party  until  I  became  convinced  of  their  utter 
folly,  it  is  possible  that  my  viows  on  the  present  position  of  the  Irish  question 
might  be  of  some  interest,  at  all  events  I  think  I  could  refer  to  facts  and 
circumstances  ^illustrative  of  my  opinion  which  I  think  are  not  generally  known 
in  England.  The  note  of  introduction  which  you  are  good  enough  to\say  you 
will  give  me  to  Mr.  Knowles  would  therefore  bo  a  great  favour  and  add 
another  to  the  many  obligations  under  which  your'  great  kindness  has 
placed  me. 

“  Tho  Parnellites  will,  I  think,  drop  the  ‘Irishman’  after  a  while  All 
their  efforts  are  directed  to  pushing  the  sale  of  the  ‘  Flag  of  Ireland,’  that  is  of 
‘United  Ireland’  as  they  have  re-christened  it.  They  are  spending  money 
lavishly  in  the  endeavours  to  force  it  into  circulation.  It  is  profusely  placarded 
all  over  the  country,  and  a  special  circular  has  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Fame  11 
to  the  branches  of  the  Land  League  everywhere  urging  the  members  to 
support  tho  newspaper.  I  think  it  will  not  hurt  the  ‘Na  ion’  or  ‘  Weekl - 
News,’  or  ‘Irish  World,’  ‘Punch,’  or  the  ‘Weekly  Freeman’’  at  all.  Tin- 
circulation  of  the  ‘  Nation  ’  is  very  limited,  and  it  does  not  pay  The  ‘  WeeHv 
News,’ however,  sells  largely  and  pays  well.  Henceforward  it  will  have  n“» 
doubt,  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the  new  paper,  but  still  I  think  it  will  hold  its 
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own  It  is  very  long  established,  and  its  supporters  have  stood  by  it  well  for 
the  last  10  or  12  years.  As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  the  circulation  of  the 
,  to  y  Trish  World  ’  in  Ireland  is  chiefly  gratuitous,  it  will  retain  its  readers  so 
long  as  it  continues  to  be  supplied  to  them  without  payment,  and  no  longer 
mu  "  ‘  Weekly  Freemen  ’  gives  such  enormous  value  to  its  readers  that  I  think  it 
can  defy  any  possible  competition.  It  is,  I  think,  the  biggest  paper  published 
in  the  ^United  Kingdom,  and  gives  a  coloured  lithographed  cartoon— really 
clever — away  every  week.  Of  course  you  know  that  the  real  owners  of  the 
‘Irishman  1  L.  are  now  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Land  League  Executive  though  it 
is  pretended  that  this  is  not  so,  and  a  sham  company  has  been  registered  with 
which  the  proprietorship  is  said  to  rest,  but  I  know  that  it  was  bought  with 
Land  League  money,  and  that  the  bargain  was  made  with  Mr^  Parnelh  I  am 
.v  i  fv  fronaootion  has  eixen  mortal  offence  to  Mr.  1 .  1).  bullivan,  wno 
is  a  member  of  the  Executive,  and  that  he  complains  that  it  was  decided 
without  his  beins;  permitted  to  have  a  voice  m  the  matter.  As  he  has  a 
considerable  number  of  supporters  in  the  organisation.  I  think  it  probable  that 
^e  are  not  far  from  that  apparently  inevitable  concomitant  of  every  Irish  mo\e- 
?!  l p  •  <iri d  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  arises  over  this  expendi- 
tare  of  the  funds,  which  is  decidedly  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  Parnellite 
armour  I  know  that  Parnell’s  own  view  is  that  he  can  carry  on  the  Irishman, 
so  as  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Nationalists ;  while,  with  the  newspaper,  he  hopes 
to  successfully  combat  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  Land  Leaguers  who 
are  represented  by  the  ‘  W.  Freeman  ’  and  the  ‘  W.  News,  but  I  ihuik  he  will  fail 
raU  events  so  far  as  the  first-mentioned  object  is  concerned  and  therefore  it 
is  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  course  will  not  be  continued,  and  that  all  the 
energies  of  the  Land  Leaguers  will  be  directed  to  promoting  the  circulation  of 

^■wTthma^y  apologies  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  and  the  expressions  of 
“  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  great  kindness  to^me^^ 

“  With  truest  respect, 

“  Your  faithful  Servant,  • 

“  Richd.  Pigott. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.” 
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(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  See  if  you  recognise  this  as  the  answer  ;  it  is  in  Mr.  Forster’s  own 

handwriting  on  the  13th  August  1881  :  w 

°  “  80,  Eccleston  Square,  London,  b.W ., 

“  Deak  Sir,  .  .  .  Aug.  13,  1881. 

«  J  %£&£?£>  Bank  of  England  for  1001.,  which  you  can  cash  at 
«  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  I  have  had  it  made  out  to  bearer.  Please  acknowledge 
“  receipt  at  once,  as  it  is  not  crossed. 

“  (L)  Tentmely'keep  this  matter  to  myself,  and  I  have  not  mentioned  it  to 

“  anX  %  ^  There  ifaTbeen  so  much  talk  about  secret  service  money  that  I  may  as 
«  well  I  lend  you  my  own  money.  I  do  not  suppose  you  would  have  guessed 

anythmg^elsm  ^  ^  sure  you  would  wish  to  repay  the  loan  if  good  times 

“  come ;  do  not  let  the  thought  of  repayment  be  a  worry  or  a  trouble  to  you.  I 

“  will  write  again  about  the  magazine.  Yourg  faithfully, 

„  “  W.  E.  Forster.” 

“  R.  Pigott,  Esq. 


Now  the  next  letter  from  Mr.  Pigott  is  the  14th  August  . 

“  17,  Yesey  Place,  Kingstown, 

“  August  14th,  1881. 

DE“wi™  heartfelt  gratitude  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  cheque  for  100Z.  I  am 
“  really  quite  u“  able  ?o  convey  to  yon  how  keenly  I  feel  your  exceedmg  goodness 
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“  me*  1  am  yiite  aware  that  this  is*  your  own  money,  and  though  you  are 

“  Sr^TSSJl  f°  T  >me  t0  n0t  all°W  the  r<Wment  t0  be  a  source^of  anxiety 
“  1  S  Jf  T'ih  11  fee  14  an  lmPerative  duty  to  refund  the  amount  as  soon  as  I 

“  mentor,  the  «  “  mudL  And  ?ou  ma^  be  Perfectly  certain  thatTshall 

“  confidential  ^  ^  5  that  1  sha11  reSard  as  entir%  secret  and 

‘  a^T°  Vei^  &latebu^  f°r  y°ur  kind  promise  to  write  again  about  the 

r^ef  /suppose,  however,  that  the  article  would  not  now,  if  accepted  be 
fiHal  efffet  *he  ?ext  nu™ber  perhaps  it  would.  It  might  have,  I  think,  a  bene- 

fhe  h  v  *  m  sbo™£  that  the  Present  turmoil  and  agitation  in  Ireland  is  but 
the  harbinger  of  a  better  condition  of  things.  S  Dut 

„  f  £aia  flanking  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  o-enernns  mV! 

which  I  shall  gratefully  remember  to  the  last  day  of  my  life!  g  ’ 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  With  much  respect, 

“  Your  devoted  Servant, 

“  'fhe  Right  Honble.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.”  Rich.  Pigott. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Then,  my  Lord,  the  9th  December,  from  Mr.  Forster’s  secretary 

“  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge, 

«  gIR  “  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin, 

“  wr'ttMR’bF0STER  +eS1MS  t0aSk  J0U  wbetber  tbe  letters  purporting8  to  be 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  K.  Pigott,  Esq.  “  Your  ob®di?nt  Ser™‘> 

"  Horace  West.” 


(Sir 

(Mr. 
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C.  Russell .)  This  refers  to  a  communication  of  December,  1881. 

Asquith.)  This  is  from  Pigott  to  Mr.  Forster  the  same  date,  December  9th  : _ 

“  I  TRUST  you  will  consider  the  explanation  I  gave  in  to^dayf° Freeman  ’ 
of  the  correspondence  with  Egan  satisfactory,  and  that  it  will  enable  me  to 
retain  your  good  opinion.  It  is  all  true.  Mr.  George  Fotterelf  solicitor  of 
the  Land  Commission,  who  was  confidential  solicitor  of  the  Land  League  then 
will  no  doubt  corroborate  the  chief  statements  I  make.  It  was  he  who°  drafted 
the  agreement  m  September  1880,  and  who  finally  completed  the  sale  in  July 
last.  This  correspondence  took  place  months  before  I  first  wrote  to  you  To 
this  day  I  cannot  say  positively  who  the  parties  were  who  wanted  me  to 
prmt  the  document  about  the  expenditure  of  the  League  funds,  but  I 
a/  a/  but  certain  that,  they  were  Leaguers  (American  or  English)  and 
that  Egan  subsequently  managed  to  conciliate  them.  At  that  time  I  real lv 
did  not  believe  that  the  money  was  mis-spent,  and  I  considered  Egan  honest 
Since  then  I  have  had  reason  to  change  my  opinion.  There  were  Chinns  said 
m  my  letters  to  Egan  which  I  would  wish  unsaid,  but  at  the  same  time  "l  was 
m  desperate  straits  I  would  not  have  so  much  minded  if  a  crash  came  and  that 
I  was  sold  out  in  bankruptcy  were  it  not  that  a  lady,  a  distant  relation  who 

1  200^  Sfnff dl  a  i  e  Pr0perty  t0  /elp  me’  and  t0  whora  1  owed  over 
1,20°/.  would  lose  al  she  was  worth  in  the  world.  It  was  onlv  when  I 

felt  convinced  that  the  Land  Leaguers  meant  to,  so  to  speak,  starve  me 

out  that  I  wrote  to  you.  If  I  could  have  got  the  assistance  J  then  ramiredl 

could  have  set  them  at  defiance,  refunded  the  advance  they  made  me,  and  have 

been  free  to  frustrate  some  of  their  evil  doings.  It  is  true  that  I  asked 

them  more  than  once  to  give  me  employment  on  the  paper,  and  I  do 

not  see  that  I  cou)d  not  have  taken  it  consistently  with  iny  known  dis 

approval  of  their  proceedings,  because  I  would  have  had  no  vo  ce  Tn 

the  conduct  of  the  papers.  Mr.  Kickham  is  as  strongly  averse  Jo  the 

League  as  I  am,  and  he  continued  to  write  for  the  ‘  Irishman  ’  after  the 
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,  •  r  -+  sn  aiso  did  Mr.  O’Leary.  Even  still,  I  would 

League  got  possession  ’  t  provided  I  was  unfettered  and  free  to 

kindness,  ana  me  gic  y.  ,i„Hps  of  vour  position,  and  it  would  be 

and  serious  responsibilities  and  gr  misfortune  that  could  befall  me, 

matter  of  and  expressions  in  these 

3 'rloillctthr^ctse  tenns  and  phrases  1 

garbled  them  to  sent  ^purpose  and advances,  pending  the 
;  ”*y  Y?  J the ^nnrchase8^ Zi  lariy  altered  to  suit  his  ends,  but  at  the  same 

:  sswsa  ct 

‘  would  have  to  encounter  my  option  stall ,j»a  th  hen,  circumstencedLs  I 

:  “Mat 

•  mention  have  done  and  are  doing  and  making  money Oaat .  I  »»  urged  do 

“  was  bardlv  ever  free  from  their  unwarrantable  attacks. 

o  May  I  entreat  you  to  favour  me  with  just  a  l.ne  in  reply  to  this.  I  shall 

await  it  with  the  most  intense  anxiety. 

“  I  am,  dear  car, 

“  With  sincere  respect  and  gratitude, 

“  Your  faithful  Servant, 

4i  Rich.  Pigott. 

«  The  Right  Honble.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell, )  The  next  letter  is  from  Pigott  to  Forster,  14th  December  1881. 

Private. 

17,  Ycsey  Place,  Kingstown, 

i  December  14th,  81. 

“  is  one  passage  in  one  of  the  letters  published  by  Egan  which  I  could 

“  -t  expSn  publically^  which  X  ^C/m^Sh  £2  that  I  Cl 
“  to  refer  to  it  m  my  last  letter.  It  i  and  that 

“  means  of  knowing  irh.1 >go«  on ^^  ^^X^in-lawi.  in  the 

"  ^an  was  7arev;°f  his  name  is  William  McDermott,  Local  Government  Board 

“  G°7-!r!ITnd  through  him  I  got  acquainted  with  other  employees  of  the  Local 
auditor,  and  through  hi  g  4  mcn  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing 

Government  Board,  and  from  t  ent  service  With  McDermott 
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Egan  and  I  were  friends  at  this  time  he  ,,e  ,i  ,  .  . 

him  this  more  as  a  joke  than  anvOhW M n  f  .  relationship,  and  I  told 

Government  Board  is  a  neighbour  of  in'?ne  l.6'  ]  °6  U  t  ie  (t!er  :s  °f  the  Local 

time  I  wrote  to  Egan  he  told  me  tint  twO*6™’  hls  ?a,“e  ls.  F/a.v’  and  about  the 
and  also  in  the  CafSe  owffig to  d>s3at.sfaction  in  his  office 

Irishmen  could  not  be  trusted  and®!  bee“  brougIlt  0Ter  as  tbe 

dential,  but  simply  ordinary  gossip  That  is  the"  n°‘m  ‘he  leas‘  confi. 

ments  I  made  to  Egan,  and  he  knew  it  n,  only  foundation  for  the  state- 

knowing  what  was  going  on,  and  if  I  &  &  ££  ^ 

opportunity  also  of  letting  the  ‘  Freeman  ,g  re,  dZ  i-  1  tbougb‘ ''  a  Sood 
intrigues  of  the  Land  Leaguers  and  itIZ  ,^aders  ,know  something  of  the 

O'Lelry  is  an  old  enemv  of  mffie  hot  h  ?  ZT  ?y  letter  may  do  some  g°°d- 
his  best  friends.  '  ’  honest  but  eccentric,  and  quarrels  with 

things  clearer!'  ^ know  yoO'ZvVreasor  To  b°  d°”?  “V®6  (°U  1  shaI1  make 
you  consider  the  desperate  position  T  •  0  (1ijldeased  with  me,  but  when 

forgive  me.  But  in  any  case'll  shall  LZ  Z'  \  d°  n0‘  d°ubt  that  "ill 

anxious  and  disspiritedand  hardly  know  whiff  km,d?ess-  1  am 

will  excuse  me.  ^  1  am  writing  and  I  trust  you 

“  I  am, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  ^  Rt  great  respect, 

“  Tour  faithful  servant, 

To  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.”  ‘Rich.  Pigott. 


Then,  on  the  16th  December,  from  the  witness  to  Mr.  Forster : 


Dear  Sir,  “  17 ’  VeseJ  Pla“.  Kingstown, 

You  will  see  from  enclosed  slip  from  ‘  United  I ro  1  ar wl^Ct'l'|ri, ^ '  r-’ 
in  printing  my  letters  was  deliberately  intended  tod™™  Egan  s  object 
through  which  I  could  make  a  HvinTfor  myself  and  farndv^  *,°  me 

p  am  to  me  that  he  has  also  garbled  and  falsified  the  letters  •  there  'S  mak®3  " 
of  them  which  I  am  all  but  certain  I  never  wrote  u7 „ ’i  •”  "®  Portl°ns 

compel  him  to  keep  faith  with  me,  to  make  me  a  furthe^adyance  n“  "  WaS  T 
the  purchase  money.  ner  advance  on  account  of 

Will  notOdemy  [hat  TLX  opZitffin  “to  £7*  fr'**"*  1  am  sure  you 

of  the  Land  Bill  which  has  brougkt  me  to  ruin.  “i  am  “li  feral ray.|suPport 
have  not  a  friend  in  tlie  world  Even  as  it  is  T  Intm  i  1  +  ^  penniless  and 

every  article  of  furniture  and  other  tSng  of  any  X  T  ha°d  Zl  pWit\nearlp 
pass  this  Christmas  I  don’t  know.  I  am  “Jply  grab  fffi  ’  to  h°V  am  *° 
generous  help,  and  only  regret  that  you  should  seemTfsposed  to  L°g  m  y°'"' 
given  it,  that  you  should  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived bv  the k?  hav,ng 
my  enemies  and  yours  to  bring-  me  to  benmirv  f  U  t -ii  atest  device  of 

that  you  will  think  better  of  me,  anSThft^u  w  aS“  fo  J  ^ 

with  my  family,  for  that  I  fear  is  my  only  resource  now  T  S \  °  AmeriCa 
to  do  this  yourself,  but  vou  miVht  bn  a>,i  f  ,  ,  '•  cu'dd  not  expect  you 

Government  in  consideration  of  the  fact  tbit  I  ha^e^thOmcaT  ^  ** 
my  livelihood  m  sunnorfinrr  +li«m  t  .  x  ,  * 16  means  of  earning 

matter  your  most  favourable  consideration  “  CamKBily  e“treat  y°u  t0  give  the 

“  in  Undo  A  WtW°  °'fTffB'3  :  °"e-  Wh0  «• 

“  manager  only.”  g  ’  °  ’  wbo  ha3  been  a»’restod,  was  the  business 

53,317.  Business  manager  of  what?— “  United  Ireland.” 
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53  318 _ “  You  will  no  doubt  also  see  that  all  the  ‘  no  rent  ’  matter  of  *  United 

'  “  Ireland’  has  been  transferred  to  the  ‘  Irishman.’  I  wrote  a  second  article  for 
“  Macmillan  on  the  chance  of  their  taking  it,  but  I  fear  they  won’t  have  it. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  With  great  respect, 

“  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  “  Bichd.  Pigott.” 
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[  The  following  was  put  in  and  read  : — ] 

“  17,  Yesey  Place,  Kingstown, 

Dear  Sir,  ,,  4  “December  25th  1881. 

“  I  enclose  the  letter  from  the  ‘  Standard  of  a  ‘  Moderate  Home  Ruler. 

“  Though  very  grateful  to  you  personally  for  the  money  you  gave  me 
yesterday,  yet  I  am  forced  to  say  that  I  accepted  it  only  under  pressure  of 
urgent  necessity  and  with  a  sense  of  bitter  humiliation.  Let  me  be  frank  with 
you.  When  you  first  did  me  the  honour  of  giving  me  an  interview,  you  said  to 
me  that  if  I  saw  my  way,  as  an  Irish  patriot,  to  do  anything  which  would  be  of 
service  to  the  Government  you  would  help  me,  and  if  not,  not.  These,  I  think, 
are  your  very  words  ;  at  all  events,  they  convey  accurately  the  impression  they 
made  upon  my  mind.  Well,  I  wrote  the  article  that  has  been  published  with 
that  view  as  well  as  others  which  have  not  been  published,  totally  dissevering 
myself  from  national  politics,  and  thus  enabling  the  papers  which  support  the 
Government  to  give  the  credit  of  my  ‘  Conversion  ’  to  the  Land  Act.  IhaLl 
think  was  doing  a  service  to  the  Government.  I  might  have  written  an  article 
in  such  a  spirit  as  would  have  left  it  open  to  me  hereafter,  when  things  settle 
down  to  resume  friendly  relations  with  the  parties  with  whom  I  have  until 
lately’ been  associated,  but  I  deliberately  threw  over  that  hope  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  you  would  give  me  substantial  .  help ;  .  I  don  t  mean 
to  say  that  any  consideration  of  making  me  available  m  .any.  way  m 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Government  influenced  you  m  giving  me 
spontaneously  the  generous  and  kindly  assistance  you  did.  .1  only  thought 
that  you  would  be  well  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
me  an  adequate  return  for  services  rendered  to  the  Government,  and 
that  was  the  consideration  which  had  most  influence  with  me  m  what  I  have 
done  It  was,  of  course,  pleasing  to  me  to  be  at  last  free  to  express  the  honest 
convictions  which  I  have  long  held,  but  most  ,  assuredly  I  would  not  have  cut 
myself  off  from  all  hope  of  resuming  the  position  in  politics  I  once  occupied  m 
the  event  of  the  subsidence  of  the  present  turmoil  bringing  about  a  better  state 
of  things,  as  I  have  now  done,  did  I  not  implicitly  rely  upon  your  fulfilling  the 
hope  you  held  out  to  me.  In  truth,  I  felt  confident  that  I  had  established  a 
claim  for  assistance  from  the  Government  which  you  would  be  glad  to  amply 
satisfy  nor  can  I  consider  that  the  treachery  of  Egan  weakened  that  claim  m 
anv  way  Naturally  he  and  his  friends  whom  I  had  taken  up  so  pronounced  an 
attitude  of  hostility  I  knew  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  discredit 
upon  me.  But  after  all  what  have  they  done  more  than  make  it  known  that 
I  was  offered  and  refused  a  bribe  to  publish  a  statement  which  I  did  not  at  the 
time  believe  to  be  true  ?  To  be  sure  they  have  falsely,  as  I  have  shown,  wished 
to  make  it  appear  that  I  made  use  of  that  fact  in  an  endeavour  to  extort  money 
from  them,  whereas  I  only  did  so— foolishly  no  doubt— with  a  view  to  compel 
them  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  their  bargain  with  me.  There  is  after  all  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  this,  if  the  private  letters  of  the  most  scrupulously  honour¬ 
able  amongst  us,  who  had  pecuniary  difficulties  to  contend  with,  were  published  I 
venture  to  say  that  few  would  be  found  not  open  to  the  interpretation  sought  to  be 
put  upon  mine.  Besides,  the  correspondence  has  had  a  good  effect ;  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  it  has  estranged  some  of  the  clerical  supporters  of  the 
Land  League,  inasmuch  as  it  has  made  known  facts  concerning  the  relations 
of  Land  Leaguers  and  Fenians  which  have  hitherto  been  not  even  hinted. 
And  I  don’t  doubt  that  in  America  it  will  also  produce  a  good  effect  On  the 
whole,  then,  I  think  it  impossible  that  you  can  have  been  influenced  by  Egan  s 
so-called  ‘revelations’  to  withhold  assistance  which  you  led  me  to  think  i 
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could  confidently  rely  upon.  .  The  fact  of  your  giving  me  money  yesterdav  cron* 
r  o  s  ow  me  that  this  thing  could  not  have  weighed  with  you  I  cannot 

anTlT’  ?CC0Uf  JnUr  diriSSal  0f  me  yesterday  on  any  other  grounds 
I  am  forced  to  say  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  unfair.  Consider’ 

mg  the  sacrifice  I  have  made  of  future  prospects,  with  at  all  events  an  earnest 
desire  to  serve  the  Government.  And  I  did  not  expect  much-even  what  would 
have  enabied  me  to  get  my  projected  book  published-and  I  saw  no  doub 
that  it  would  do  good,  because  I  could  prove  the  hollowness  and  unrealitv  of 

tnetnilrishfagltf10fn  fA°r  the  last  quarter  of  a  century— or  to  have  enabled^e 
to  take  my  family  to  America  would  have  satisfied  me.  And  I  am  aware  that 
jour  influence  could  get  me  the  vacant  librarianship  of  the  King’s  Inn— though 
the  appointment  is  not  in  the  gift  of  the  Government  T  ^ 

conclusmn  that  though  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  to  you  for  your  generous 
aid,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  have  been  badly  used  on  the  whole  •  that  vou 
have  not  knowingly,  perhaps,  led  me  to  do  things  materially  affecting’my  future 

fulfilRd  ^  h°  Dg  °Ut  the  h°Pe  °f  ade(luate  reward  which  ha!  not  been 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  With  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

“  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.”  "  Richard  Pigott. 

53  319.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  rather  interesting  in  this  connexion  Von 
article  m  Macmillan’s  Magazine  of  December  1881  ?-Yes.  1  °te  an 

?ld70U  °/  not  exPress  y°ur  honest  views  at  that  time  ?— Yes 
Do,dZL.  1  will  read  you  this  passage  : — 

“  ™  "  The  ^a?d  L°agUG  agnation  was,  in  fact,  originated  chiefly  with  the  set 
„  PurPose  °*  ^verting  Fenians  from  the  errors  of  their  revolutionary  ways  into 
.<  r»®  >faCefU  nalhS  °f  c°nstltutl0nal  agitation.  It  was  founded  V  Michael 
“  Fen-  ’  a  mT  KU0V?  Fen\an’.  in  injunction  with  John  Devoy  and  other 
enians.  These  gentlemen  designed  a  new  departure  in  Irish  politics  intended 

IVTbnvf  Sefrf  vish  patri0tS  in  an  °Pen  and  ahove-board  movement^or 

„  £be  abolltl°n  of  landlordism,  and  other  reforms  of  a  like  drastic  and  comm-e 
„  hfmT  cliaracter.  The  Fenians  were  to  come  forth  into  the  light  of  day  and 
abandon  at  once  and  for  ever  the  policy  of  isolation  which  they  had  so^loim 

„  “aildtamedf  t0  iwi  gTGat  detriment>  was  held>  of  tbe  influence  which  the? 

*  COuldeXe+rt  Wltb  their  countrymen  in  furtherance  of  the  national  cause  And 

“  i?°lderto“ore  efrectualIy  recommend  the  project  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
M  Feman  party,  it  was  covertly  hinted  that  they  might  obtain  control  of  tln« 
t<  “Clement,  and  conduct  it  according  to  their  own  particular  notions  as  to  how 
t(  sbou,  d  be  carried  on  The  bait  took  ;  and  now  we  see  that  though  the  move- 
«  mef,has  absorbed  the  physical  force  party,  its  management  still  remains 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  peace  party— in  othor  words  the  professional 
„  agltat°rS-  . We  bave  tb0  bigb  authority  of  Mr.  James  Redpath,  an  Irish 

“  th?efinn?»:|0fUrnafir’  T?°  haS  bei°n  m7eStiTgating  the  Irish  questions  ‘on 
tt  ^be  bPot’,  the  statement  that  the  Land  League  has  effaced  the 

„  tIemans-  He  is  reported  to  have  declared  to  a  Parisian  interviewer  that 

„  {  ®evcIlth-tenths  of  the  Fenians  had  suspended  their  connexion  with  the  physical 
„  ,  r?rcc  Party»  and  that  that  party  could  never  be  revived  unless  the  English 
Government  refused  to  do  justice  to  the  Irish  tenantry ’—an  exception  which 
M  70  ^nger  applies  for  the  English  Government  has  dine  justice  to  the  Irish 
„  |enantry-  John  Devoy  himself,  the  chief  inventor  and  patentee  of  Land 
„  Fcagulsm>  but  who  was  a  very  loud  speaking,  but  very  prudent,  Fenian  has 
«  droPPed’  °n  tbe  part  of  the  Fenians,  all  pretence  of  any  design  to  overthrow 
English  rule  in  Ireland.  He  is  said  to  bo  about  to  publish  a  newspaper  to  bp 
„  called  the  ‘  Irish  Nation,’ the  policy  of  which  is  not  to  urge  the  extinction  of 

“  Fngr8n  i  Vn  Ireland>  but  the  uprooting  of  evil  systems  planted  on  her  soil  bv 
<t  Fngbsh  hands— meaning  thereby,  of  course,  the  laws  which  work  injuriously 
<t  fo1  the  interesf  of  the  Irish  people,  which  the  British  Government  areJ  steadilv 
removing  one  by  one— and  in  regard  to  economic  questions,  a  policy  of  creating 
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“  fostering  and  protecting  such  industries  as  the  country  is  capable  of  producing 
“  is  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  Such  is  the  programme  of  the  new-  journal, 
“  wbich  is  to  be  edited  by  a  man  who  was  once  so  intense  a  Fenian,  and  altogether 
“  so  tremendously  dangerous  a  conspirator,  that  he  was  held  up  by  the  Home 
“  Secretary  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  as  an  awful  example  of  the  blood- 
“  thirstv  character  of  Fenians  in  general,  and  to  show  how  utterly  lrreconcileable 
“  they  were  to  British  rule  in  its  mildest  form.  Could  there  be,  by  any  possibility 
“  more  convincing  evidence  that  British  rule  in  Ireland  has  at  last  succeeded  m 
“  disarming  and  rendering  impotent  its  most  truly  formidable  and  earnest 
“  opponents  by  generous  concession? 

53,322.  Now  you  got  from  Mr.  Forster  this  answer.  It  is  in  Mr.  Forster  s  own 


“  I  must  confess  to  much  surprise  at  reading  your  letter.  I  do  not  under- 
“  stand  how  it  is  possible  that  you  can  consider  yourself  to  have  been  unfairly 
“  treated  by  me,  seeing  that  what  has  passed  between  you  and  me  has  been  hr& 

“  an  advance  by  me  to  you  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  solely  from  persona 
“  sympathy  with  your  position,  and  next,  an  expenditure  of  much  time  anc 
“  trouble  when  time  was  of  great  value  to  me  in  the  endeavour  to  find  you 

llt“rityiseqmte> true  that  I  thought  that  what  you  told  me  you  wished  to  write 
“  would,  on  the  whole,  be  useful,  but  my  chief  object  was  your  help,  and  1 
“  must  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  deny  that  I  m  any  way  employed  you  to 
«  write  for  the  Government  or  hold  out  to  you  any  promise  on  behalf  of  the 

“  I  am  sorry  if  in  giving  you  20 1.  when  I  last  saw  you  I  m  any  way  hurt 
“  your  feelings,  but  what  I  meant  to  express  was  simply  this,  that  though  I  gave 
“  you  this  money,  because  I  was  sorry  for  your  position,  and  I  must  say  solely 
“  on  that  account,  yet  I  felt  that  it  was  due  both  to  you  and  to  myself,  that  I 
“  should  state  I  could  not  undertake  to  give  a  further  sum.  As  regards  your 
“  correspondence  with  Mr.  Egan,  I  will  only  refer  to  the  contract  between  your 
“  first  letter  to  me  asking  for  help  to  continue  your  paper,  which  help  1,  of  course, 
“  at  once  stated  I  could  not  give  with  the  statement  m  your  letter  to  Mr.  Egan 
“  that  for  some  time  previously  you  had  practically  disposed  of  the  paper  o  im 
“  and  his  friends  whom  you  designate  as  its  future  owners. 


I  am, 

“  Dear  Sir, 


Yours  faithfully, 

“W.  E.  Forster. 


R.  Pigott,  Esq. 


Dear  Sir 


“  17,  Vesey  Place,  Kingstown, 

“  December  26th,  1881. 
engaged  me  to  write  in  support  of  the 


W  illv'JJL  y  Uu  i-LCt  V  ti  1  V  C/ll  l-LJ.t'}  "I  UAJ-W  uu  ’  "  1  v 

is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  prove  my  gratitude,  and  my  presen  mos  s  ron0 
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regret  is  that  I  should  have  permitted  mvsplf  fn  i  •  i 

y™wZhCOrnJiaCe  "T  ’if  rea%  "°  tangibk  foundat^  “  “  ^  WW°h>  “ 

taken.  It  was  because  I  feh  "that  hsland  hisVart  1  th'nk,  y011  are  m‘3‘ 
completing  the  purchase  -  that  thpv  rPnll  r  ‘S  ,pa  ty  bad  no  real  intention  of 
to  A  to  ask  tile  !?  *•  that  1  Wrote 

as  I  considered  that  they  meant  to  keep  faith  with  men'  ntot,gIve'  ®°  long 
virtual  owners  of  the  papers  but  whan  i?  f  b  p l°°ked  upon  them  as 

to  make  a  move  towards  the  completion  ofThe^h^  ^  1  C°!Jld  n0t  get  tbem 
were  legally  bound  by  the  agreement  I  had  with  E^H  ^  ^  nGltber  party 
their  real  design  was  to  allow  me  to  drift  into  1  f  ’  J  becai?e  convmced  that 
and  my  paper?  without  having  anythmg  to "t**  ^  °f  me 
first  my  position  was  lust  this  •  T  „ 1  P,  y/at  alL  When  I  wrote  to  you 
friends  had  not  the  remotest  intention  *nf  U\  ?  Cer+t1am  tbat  Egan  and  his 
were  bent  on  forcing  me  into  bankruptcv  tb^P  th?  pufcbasei  that  they 
me  to  carry  out  the  verbal  aereemnn/w-fi  rJ  baC\  D°  le»a  P°wer  to  compel 
enforcing  payment  of  the  advance  of  °00/  J  gn,  ey0nd;  of  c°urse,  that  of 
obtained  the  aid  I  asked  from  the  GorLnment  I  made  T,  So  if  1  bad 
and  they  would  have  no  other  claim  upti  me  “7  fc‘l8  T' 
there  was  no  actual  and  leo-allv  binrlino- nr. ,  ,  ila  ,  er-  -the  truth  is  that 

month  of  June  last,  when  Mr  ^Parnell65  findW  th^/ 7  ^  UUtil  early  in  tbe 
and  would  be  an  awkward  obstacle  to’  p;a  o  tb  1  was  able  to  struggle  on, 
put  me  into  communication  with  Mr  FottrilT  YGSlgnii  agamf  the  Land  Bill, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  my  fi^st  letter  to f  i  ^  ,T  therefore>  dear  sir, 
made  later  on  in  the  Egan  controversy  ‘l  d^nTt*01^16  Wlth  ^  statements 
lars,  but  if  you  have  the  letter  and  refer  v  l  llot-  of  course,  go  into  particii  - 
say  now  is  correct.  refer  t0  ltj  1  thmk  you  wpl  M  that  what  I 

even  of  g ^anyTrthe/  aTf  1“f8  could  I  dream 

will  believe  that  I  w^s  only  pSen^in^  71™°^°,?  y°U’ and  1  beg 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  in  the  )nmr  cirig  tioublesome,  because  I  was 
of  the  members  of  it^uld  gU  ml  ^hebin,  h «r  at  least  some 

undoubtedly  very  trying :  I  have  a  sister  who^  dying  I?  fLTtl^tdd  " 
sick;  no  money  worth  mentioning  •  n^f  „  r  •  yinS’  1  tear,  two  children 

to  me;  but  I  must  only  be  resigned  to  mv  f  ,  7P  m" 10  Cfn  be  of  anJ  assistance 
told  that  the  Land  Loaders  mean  to \  “ake  matters  worse,  I  am 
out  of  the  Egan  controversy.  "  beCU  °  m°  crimmaby  for  Rbel,  arising 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Witb  tb/  utmos‘  aspect  and  the  expression 
of  unceasing  gratitude,  always 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  “  Your  faithfal  servant, 

Richd.  Pigott.” 
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Dear  Sir,  VeBey  Place,  Kingstown, 

“  I  AM  in  such  desperate  straits  that  I  am  forced  to  ask'vmff8*11’  l882' 
induce  some  of  your  colleagues  to  do  something  for  me  tit  her  to  en<leIa,TO"r  t0 
go  to  America,  where  I  have  friend,  or  to  brina-Tit thl !tto,6IlabIe  m9  to 

writing.  I  really  and  truly  have  lost  every  friend  I  had  in  tl, k  k  \  pr0p0?ed 
to  the  course  1  have  taken  and  am  wifi-  ila(  .  m  this  country,  owing 

destitution.  I  have  sought  the  humblest  sitnar  Inoa^urable.  distance  of  actual 
have  anything  to  do  witfme  Your 1*fdn«  S.!r‘  f  ,"1„Vtt,'n  ;  “  *«' 

can  only  regret  that  I  have  so  imposed  unon  if  '  5  1  n®ver  forget.  I 

at  straws,  so  do  I  buoy  myself  up  with  the  hone  tl  Ut’  drowning  men  catch 
stances  of  my  case,  some  of  yourcdleafueJ peCuliar  circum- 
me  a  helping  hand.  The  book  I  could  writ/°U  Tl*  r  aek  them,  would  lend 

would  not  make  it,  as  I  first  intended,  a  history  of  Fenianfsm  but  mv  '  ! 
recollections  and  experiences  as  n  nnlifimor,  .  it  Vj  Dut  my  personal 

“« ttssszisi  itffiiMas 
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“  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  It  would  sell,  I  am  sure;  but  at  the  same 
“  time  I  know  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  publisher  to  give  me  an  order  for  it, 

“  seeing  that  Irish  matters  are  now  so  distasteful  to  the  English  people.  But 
“  by  the  time  it  would  be  published  a  better  feeling  is  sure  to  prevail. 

“  I  will  not  say  more,  dear  Sir,  but  trusting  to  your  goodness  to  make  a  last 

“  effort  to  save  me, 

“  I  am,  with  the  most  sincere  respect, 

«  Your  very  humble  and  faithful  servant, 

“  Richd.  Pigott. 

“  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Then  comes  an  answer  of  the  13th  January  : 

“  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge, 

“  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin, 

Dear  Sir  “Jan.  13’  1882> 

E‘‘ Travelling  from  London  has  prevented  my  earlier  replying  to  your  letter  of 

th“  I^m^incerely  sorry  to  hear  of  your  position,  but  fairness  both  to  you  and 

“  to  myself  obliges  me  to  write  plainly.  n 

“  I  do  not  consider  that  you  have  any  claim  whatever  either  upon  the  Govern- 
«  ment  or  myself,  and  I  must  decline  to  ask  any  of  my  colleagues  to  give  you 
«  pecuniary  help.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could,  to  help  you 
«  out  of  your  difficulties.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what  you  tell  me,  your 
“  best  chance  is  in  America,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  you  myself  50Z.  for  the 
«  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  go  there  ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 

“  this  is  all  I  shall  do. 

“  I  am, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  R.  Pigott,  Esq.  “  W-  E-  FoRSIER-'’ 

On  the  14th  January  you  write  :  ..  1?>  Vesey  Place,  Kingstown, 

“  D  Sir  “  l^th,  ’82- 

E“RI  really  want  words  to  convey  to  you  even  a  faint  conception  of  the  intensity 
“  of  my  gratitude  to  you  for  the  promise  of  further  substantial  help  made  m  your 
«  lett7  of  yesterday.  I  feel,  however,  very  badly  at  having  to  impose  so 
“  seriously  upon  your  good  nature  and  the  kindly  sympathy  which  you  have  so 

“  strikingly  manifested  in  my  regard.  I  know  I  have  no  claim  upon  you  01 

“  upon  the  Government,  but  I  thought  that  as  you  had  yourself  so  iiberally 
“  assisted  me,  that  possibly  some  of  your  colleagues  might  do  so  as  well,  were 
“  they  made  acquainted  with  my  position.  But  I  am,  of  course,  quite  sure  t 

“  there  are  excellent  reasons  against  your  making  such  a  proposition  to  any  of 

“  them.  With  the  501.  which  you  are  good  enough  to  say  you  will  let  me  ha\e 
«  I  can  make  shift  to  get  to  Cincinnatti,  U.S.,  where  I  am  sanguine  I  shall  be 
“  able  at  all  events  to  make  a  living.  I  have  relatives  there  who  will  assist  me 
«  to  make  a  new  start  in  life,  and  if  I  don  t  succeed  it  will  be  from  no  lack  of 
“  energy  or  industry  at  all  events.  I  can  only  say  further  that  I  shall  know  no 
“  peacfof  mind  until  I  have  discharged  fully  my  indebtedness  to  you  The  day 
«  when  I  can  do  so  may  be  distant,  but  please  God  it  will  come  It  is  hardly 
“  necessary  for  me  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  [illegible]  expect  or  ask  further 
“  help  from  you,  indeed,  as  you  know,  I  did  not  anticipate  that  you  would  do  at 
«  all  as  much  as  you  have 'already  done,  and  I  would  consider  myself  the  most 
h  ungrateful  and  unreasonable  of  men  did  I  expect  you  to  do  more.  . 

If  you  prefer  to  send  the  50 1.  to  my  calling  for  it,  notes  m  a  registered 
“  letter  would  be  the  best  way,  as  I  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  cheque  cashed, 

“  not  having  a  bank  account. 

&  “I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

“  With  great  respect, 

“  Your  very  obedient  and  grateful  Servant, 

“  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  “  Richd-  PlG0TT* 

“  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge.” 


is  the  14th  January  1882,  is  on  the  16tb  from 
“  Dear  Sir,  “  Ctief  Secretary’s  Office, 

“  I  *elTE  rUH  DOte  0f  ttef\4th  inst-  Enclosed  ■Isanii<jfl0^,&1 

“  Plerac'now&T^fpt  P“g  ^  ‘°  S°  ‘°  <*»*“«*■ 

“  Wishing  you  success  in  your  new  home, 

“  I  am, 

“  R.  Pigott,  Esq.  „  ,o_.Y?”s  fai$f “I1/-, 
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sf 323.  “oi  gohr  chaoib„Sib?-NT  ttat  and  the  nMt  letto  of  *<*J- 
(Mr.  Asquith.)  July  23rd,  1882.  Pigott  to  Mr.  Forster. 

“  Dear  Sir,  Vejtey  Place,  Kingstown, 

It  is  just  a  month  to-day  since  you  were  g-ood  enoucfff  in  wr'f 

paper.  I  suppose,  however,  fhat  you  Z™  not  a7yet  haTu  oh  7°, that 
anything  in  the  matter,  and  now  I  fear  Iven  a  notioe  in  H  °^°e  °*  dol“g 
hardly  sell  what  remains  of  the  publication-public  a tten  ion 1  ?'T  7°U‘d 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  ‘  Irish  difficult v  ’  fnr  u  S ?0W  fixed  uPon 

number  of  copies  of  the  book  sold  will  not  quh e  hTer  thZ  *  ,The 

Th?s  the' fao?  tlT 

m  treaty,  which  should  be  paid  in  cash  business  tor  which  I  am 

r11 

goodZertdee  ^^Ireland^  and  England ^’Despite^al/Z6 1 
Still  stand  well  with  the  extreme"  National  par^,  tinX  ZTL 
tdity  to  the  Land  League  no  doubt  and  I  would  if  i  7  •  1  .  .  s 

to  start  a  paper  be  pretty  sure  of  their  sutmort  In  mv  Vt*i  m  P03Itlon 
least  doubt  that  if  f  coufd  get  the  "ot  ,the 

and  even  a  competence  for  my  family.  I  orilv  want  100/  't„  ln  t  <  0.  Ivln?’ 
required,  a  friend  has  undertaken  to  go aecur Ry  for  the“  7  I^Ll S“m 
other  friend  I  have,  and  exhausted  all  my  ingenuity  in  atfomm  '  l' 
some  means  to  obtain  this  amount,  but  without  success  As  a  vert  I K  t  d°v,so 
dear  sir,  I  have  the  assurance  to  ask  you  to  lend  mo  1 00/  To  hl  f/H  f^i i  CS°Ut'Ce' 

out  of  the  first  proceeds  of  the  business.  After  all  your  kindness  to  in.^Vk1’  "'1 
that  such  a  request  is  monstrously  unreasonable  li  ,.  ‘  t0  m®  1  kl>ow 

and  as  I  feel  bound  to  leave  no  means  u^ried  to  ®”m  mj(CaS0  13.  de8P«'n‘e, 
the  chance  which  offers,  I  venture to ‘Lk  you  on  e  more  toTid  me^Z^f  °f 

r.isrrisrtes.fcrr' s*  -*  ”•  °ssr 
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“  disDose  of  the  stock  quickly,  and  with  advantage  to  himself.  Asking  you  to 
“  favour  me  with  a  reply  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  I  have  only  until  the  1st 
“  August  to  make  up  the  amount  required,  and  with  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
“  your  past  kindnesses,  and  with  sincere  respect^  ^  ^  ^ 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Richd.  Pigott. 

“  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.” 


Then  the  answer  .  «  30,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W., 

„  “  July  25th,  1882. 

o  I  ™H  I  could  afford  to  lend  you  the  money  you  require,  but,  considering 
“  the  many  other  claims  on  my  purse,  I  cannot  do  so.  (  ^ 

“  W.  E.  Forster. 

“  I  return  Mr.  Warren’s  letter. 

“  R.  Pigott,  Esq.” 

(The  Witness.)  I  think  you  should  read  my  letter  to  Mr.  Forster  explaining  why  1 

Ji  ( Sif  O^tedTnhave  not  got  it.  (The  letter  was  produced,.)  I  will  with  pleasure 
5^,324.  Who  was  the  friend  who  was  generous  enough  to  undertake  to  go  security 

for  you  ? — I  cannot  recollect  just  now. 

53,325.  Was  it  a  mysterious  stranger  ?— I  cannot  tell  you. 

Very  well,  I  will  not  trouble  you.  „  19>  y  place>  Kingstown, 

q  “  March  15th,  1882. 

E“  Vo  doubt  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  not  yet  left  for 

“  the  United  States.  I  had  all  arrangements  made  on  three 
“  vou  so  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  means  for  leaving  reland,  but 

“  obliged  to  remain  he/ time  owing  to  the  dangerous  illness  rf  my  mster.  Just 
“  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  ^r.  Lyons  M  Po  saw  her  an 

«  said  she  might  venture  on  the  journey,  but  he  had  hardly  left  Du 
„  S  !  !  n Velanse  and  was  for  a  couple  of  weeks  hovering  between  life  and 
::  feeatha  Shels 'now  muSi  better,  and 'l  am  in  hopes  that  she  will  gradually 
••  come 'round  But  another  doctor  who  has  been  treating  her  since  Dr  Lyons 
•*  lef?  Dublin  says  that  there  is  no  possibility  that  she  will  recover  strength 
“  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  undertake  the  journey  for  several  weeks  to  comm 
53,326.  That  is  the  part  I  suppose  you  wish  read  ?— I  should  like  you 

°sl°atBusseU.)  I  wanted  to  get  on  to  something  more  important.  Does  your 

Udoes  not  aPPear  t0  me  t0  be  nece8sar>’' 

You  will  assume  he  gave  the  best  excuse  he  could. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell)  I  will  put  in  the  whole  letter. 

\Tlie  following  was  put  in,  but  not  read:  ] 

“  Though  still  living  in  this  house  it  is  in  the  occupation  of  a  distant  relative 
February  to  whom  I  sold  my  furniture,  and  she  has  kindly 
aCToed  to  wive  me  free  lodging  until  my  sister  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  enable 
hS  to  be  removed.  My  sister  is  wholly  dependent  upon  me,  and  I  could  not 

ieaye^erbehmd^in  ^  tQ  do  j  have  written  a  book— not  exactly  what  I 

1  f  r>rmtenrnlated  It  will  simply  be  a  narrative  of  my  own  experiences  of 
llh  p  Sr  the  last  Mr.  Figgis,  of  Hodges  Figgis  &  Co.,  is 

printing  it  for  me,  but  I  will  have  to  pay  for  the  prmting  before  it  wiU  be 
Published  I  am  trying  to  get  subscriptions  in  advance  for  the  book  to  enable 
ln  “  this,  and  /am  se/ding  out  circulars  to  all  whom  I  think  would  be 
likely  to  assist  me.  I  think  it  will  pay  me  fairly  well.  I  am  not  bound 
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Mr.  Figgis  to  have  him  publish  the  hnnk-  , 

publish  if  it  I  can  get  no  other  nublisher  +■  v/S  ®imP  ^  Printing  it  and  will 
proofs  of  the  first  100  pages  to  Messrs.  MaeJpi^  ^  fr?m  me*  1  am  sending 
induced  to  make  me  an.  offer  for  it.  I  wmilr)  ^  ^°Pe  that  they  may  be 

m' Pr°fit  W°Uld  take  considerabTeUtimere  ^  t0  ^  ^  because  to 

your  generosity  further,’ ask  you  "to^s ,fh'S  '1“%’  is  not  t0  imPose  upon 

book,  and  perhaps,  if  you  saw  no  obiectinn  Aubscribe  for  a  few  copies  of  the 

so  as  well.  I  think  it  will  be  interesC  a^d  g6‘  ,8°me  °!  y0ur  fri“lds  do 

It  out  soon  after  Easter.  A  considerable ?or«on°ofTls  d”'  ,  I,h°pe  *°  haTe 
League  movement.  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  Land 

“  feo  far  as  I  can  hear  the  state  nf  tPa  , 
people,  I  know,  are  very  angry  because  of  flap*1  ^  ^  imProv*ng-  The  League 
they  were  sure  their  evil  advife  would  be  acted'  i™7™8*0*/6?*8  in  PIaces  wbere 
from  America  are  increasing,  they  are  SDen11/Z;  And  t\°uSh.their  rece.pts 
are  getting  alarmed  lest  the  supplies  should  f  ^  V6?^  ^aSt  Just  now’  and 

g°oSr.Li° Eg*:™** lreiand;  buti  b^'4«  tiho 

“  tbankin«  you^from  my  aiuI  aKai« 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  Richard  Pigott.” 

Forster  has"  written  T^upo^the  letter*:—  ^  which  1  maT  as  we]l  read.  Mr. 

“  I  have  your  two  letters  of  the  15th  nnrl  i7+u  t 
disappoint  you,  but  I  cannot  appoint  vou  to  tho’  ai?  Srrr^  t0  136  °k%ed  to 
glad  to  subscribe  for  fire  copies  of  your  book.”h  edltorshiP-  I  shall  be 

might  say,  too,  thaT  my^ister'.’rf  wLmTwrote’toT'11'1’^1]  SUpP°Se  80'  1  thmk  1 

afterwards.  0m  1  wrote  to  ^m  in  that  letter,  died  shortly 

did  not^  because  I  had 

to  fin’d  in  fb^connexioif  (it’^s nnoteyery  ^mportant)^ ' 80  inaccuracy-  I  am  sorry 

afterwards?— Yes.  ery  important).  You  say  your  sister  died  shortly 

5.3,33L  WhlZr-lfter ThaT1"  ^  died  ?~Ye8>  to¬ 
ff’ll2-  When  ?-Af ter  that,  I  say. 

53:334  Hady„7a  lfia 

53  336’  di6d  in  1882  and  one- “  1884  ?-I  think  so  a"d  ’884,  1  think' 

23im0ty^  t0  r  *?  ^  bad  i- 

53,337.  Now,  this  letter  I  wanted  read J  I’  .  w“, af  er-  of  course.  J 

thing  even  more  important  than  these  You  mduced  to  bave  got  to  30me- 

53W  FTiV0U  T  aPPoi”‘u>™t  to  meet  him  ^  I'0r3ter'  did  fou  »ot,  in 

eomebody  6,86  iD  the — I 

this ’  n  a  tCT  the  mte",eW  0D  the  8‘b  of  August  1882  you  wrote  him 

“  Anderton’s  Hotel, 

Dear  Sir,  “  Fleet  Street, 

“  The  fact  that  vou  had  twn  o-m, x  “  August  8th,  1882. 

interview  to-day  compels  me  to  trouble  v**’  8  ^f,n^e.r?  to  me>  present  at  our 

:  P“*  ^r  this  somewhat  unulual  mecaltio^  al!  .  **.  ^  1  was  »»t  p Z 
onjy  regard  it  as  indicating  the  possibility  thaf  v^8  ra*sun^erstanding,  and  can 
o  55GW6 — Ev.  sc.  K  posMDHity  that  you  anticipate  publicity  for  the 
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. .  -nrViipli  our  correspondence  and'  interviews  refer  either  now  or  at 

“  ^ffuture  time^  For  myself  I  can  say  that  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
some  future  time,  xv  y  indeed  occur  to  me  that  the  story  might 

“  making  such  matters  p  •  ’  •  ’  have  to  make  explanations  in 

: 

..“nMaSu^ 

“  consider°myself  absolved  of  all 

“  cumstance  of  your  having  h  d ‘  th  tterflgwere  discussed  which  I  have  your 
.I  assnraime0you0wouid<^consfder  strictly  private  and  confidential,  and  as  entirely 

“  heJT“Ive  nnder”uch: circumstances  naturally  under  some  restraint,  or  else  I 
T’PQpntpd  some  of  your  observations  and  imputations.  You  said, 

“  l  made  a  dishonourable  proposal  to  you  when  I  asked  you  to 

instance,  that  ,  i,nifi  -nn^pssion  of  my  papers.  And  yet  you 

“  advance  money  to  enable  ,  _0|ed  to  make  you  an  accomplice  in  a  dis- 

“  (lld  not  me -?rrSOn  the  contrary,  you  exhibited  a  decided  appreciation 

“  honourable  transaction.  t]ie  0{  a  large  sum  of  money. 

“  of  my  conduct  in  the  for  ,  y  tkefe  anything  dishonourable 

“  Surely  this  ,s mconsmte mb  But  I  denjta*  there  w^  ^  good  *  rvice 

“  in  the  proposal.  X  had  bee  ,  y  dishonourable  to  ask  assistance  for  the 

“  to  the  Government,  and  how  could  it  eQr  at  aU  events  hinted  as 

“  purpose  of  continuing  such  ®npport  !  Eean8awhenl  'wrote  to  you  to  ask  for 

“  much,  this:  Iwas  l50'!n  ,„ie  This  is°  simply,  as  I  have  already  explained, 

“  assistance  to  prevent  the  sale,  this  is  mmpiy,  a  j  an  under- 

“  not  the  fact,  there  was  nothing  bmd.ng  between  us^,  there^ha  ^  on 

“  Standing  which  was  not,  in  fac  ,  necessity  for  him  to  buy  at  all. 

“  starving  me  out  and  tin at i  there  won id  ^  me 

“  However,  as  I  said,  1  am  bound  to  ue  articles  published 

“  a”d  ,took  g  vlLthroiYand0  sympathy  for  me,  an  entire  stranger  to  you,  or  to 
“  out  of  pure  philanthropy  and  sy  p  y  chari  and  aB  j  said  j  am>  as  m  duty 

“  Put  it  more  piamtf’ lf  leaa  J  |fad  kf0Wn  that 'that  really  was  your  intention, 

“  ^°Ta’  STlmatic „ excusable  and,  indeed,  Jbe  expected  in  such  a 
“  that  under  a  diplomatic  rest  ,  encouragement  to  me  to  commit 

“  case,  there  was  no  intention  of  holding  had  worked  for  years. 

“  myself  irretrievably  to  hos  y  lia(dv  a3  [  wanted  it.  And  now  I  beg 

I!  it  as  a'loan  Ld  that  I  shall  know  no  peace  of 

“  mind  until  it  is  discharged.  „  j  am>  dear  Sir> 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

„  ,  M  ,»  “  Rd.  Pigott.” 

«  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 

53  ^0  Yoti  of  mind  h«  aver  bwu  ‘0-H  i3  Ter? 

S  Ini  you  never  repaid  a  halfpenny  ?-You  know  perfectly  well  I  was  not 

^“^rThi^latter  of  the  26th  June  1883,  from  Mr.  Loring,  I  think  that 
is  Mr.  Forster’s  secretary,  to  Pigott : 

1S  m  80,  Eccleston  Square,  8.W., 

June  26,  1883. 

S‘E’  .*  I  AM  requesced  by  Mr.  Forster  to  say  that  he  iymc^ely  sorry  to  find  by 

Yours  faithfully,  f> 

“  Arthur  H.  Loring.’ 

“  R.  Pigott,  Esq.” 
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seiff  yfufecogniL1;™111  ‘°  reaC'  y°U  “  com“nnication  and  to  hand  it  up  to  you  to 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows :] 

A  ou  did  me  a  ffood  turn  wtion  t  m  “  Id. 7. 83. 

“  1  a“  "ot  ungrateful  I  wish  to  tell  you' Tablet  thaT's  “f  t0/h°^  yOU  that 
Parties  here - ”  '  a  Pt°t  that  is  on  foot  to  injure  you. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord  T  tliinV  +u- 
before  it  is  read.  '  7  °M’  1  thlnk  thls  °“ght  to  be  shown  to  the  witness 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  X  think  T  nm  on+ifi/a/i  +  -,  ..  . 

recognises  it.  to  read  tills  to  the  witness  and  ask  him  if  he 

[sir  0.  BmLllf  That'he^should^y™*  i?“not '^‘v4  “h*  *7  siown  *°  him  ? 
very  much  surprised.  7  *  not  ln  tls  bandwriting  I  should  be 

lTZtt1XtTyoarni  ■ 

n°53  34iS  nndwritiDg  1  should  be  very  mu™  surprised  ”S’  he  St°uId  sa^  !t  is 

— f  D°  JOn  SW6ar’Mr-  Pig0“’  tka‘  see  that  now  for  the  first  time  l— (No 
53  3%\<i:0mYir  ?~ Certainly,  I  never  saw  it  before, 
injure  Mr.  Foreter  o“thiskTnd!  “  that”  parties  were  b”r°W  °f  any.PIot  being  on  foot  to 
0^2*2.^” 

to  you?  There  may  be  no  foundation  f,ir  ti  ■  ,ien  toan  mterpretation  prejudicial 

“  *ke  same  ‘™e  to  compel  the  return  of  the  le'ttera^Tf  ‘““’PV*  T°uld  be  wel1  at 
the  wrlter  be  will  be  glad  to  prove  it  in  any  way  that  ,If  77  d°Ubt  the  good  faith  of 

“  5“ube°anttendeedSSd  “  adverti~  published Tn  tL^Sfiime?  to'ttt 

tisement  in  the^IriJh  TimS“  was^h?  medium”^  ^ Do  you  re?oIlect  that  an  adver- 

53“45teY°ouS  Stran,fcf  "’b°  visited  you  at  Kingstown”-^*1”1  8“ggeSted  bF  tbe 
Aw  w  re'CaU  that  Clrcumstance  ?_Yes. 

WeU  before  you  answer-is  that  your 

f,3487-  zz  &  -**  » 

-I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  }  fabrication  with  your  own  hand  ? 

(lira  i^Vwni", can  Tay  ;TTbat  is  a11 1  can  say- 

your  Lordship  be  good  enough  to  look  at  it  ? 

document  was  handed  to  the  learned  President,'] 

Lr-  pS?w.j^-)  This  is  the  23rd  August  1883 

\siinrR,fsTn  WaS  the  23rd  Swas  not  it  ? 

SUm  Hr;  CunVnghameWwamJtell ’u“y  L°rd’ 1  think-  The  “"elope  is  July.  I  am  not 

(Mr.  ^^'^Ys1ti^^n“u8tti8^i^uly  17th  °n  th°  otber  side. 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  I7»  yesey  Place,  Kingstown 

“  The  death  of  my  sister  after  n  Au£ust  23,  1883. 

“  to  leave  Ireland  to  seek  elsewhere  the*  f  arR,  ,Pain^  illness  leaves  me  free 

family  which  I  cannot  gain  here  o win p- to  rirr  ^  rnaklDga  livelihood  for  myself  and 

I,'  Parnellitcs  still  pursue  ^ 

place,  even  in  London,  where  I  have  ni,<.„-  a  *  cngeance,  and  there  is  no 

;;  no  made  too  hot  for  m,  7jt  *  f  r  wW  T>rk  Wl“Ch  tbeir  influence  h« 

;;  start  another  paper  has  ezpfred  and  though  ^  "0t 

Nationalist  but  anti-Parnellite  paper  and  that  i  wft  n  room  for  a 

O  556U6.  Ev.  56.  1  P^  ’  ana  tilat  Jt  would  ultimately  be  a  success 
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,  sz  "Vrri«i —‘ris 

means,  to  go  into  sue  F N  South  Wales,  where  Sir  C.  G. 

:S  -  and  7  have  MendT  who  will  help  me  to  get  into 

:: 

“  ^  of  Nettie  my  Sien  in  school 

“  ZKd  I  venture  to  ask  your 

“  cfyonrp^b^^^-  P0huT0  doubt;  but  I  take  the  liberty  of 
“  any  way,  or  else  he  f  fcliat\ou  wm  help  as  liberally  as  you  possible 

::  d0ingTS<Z"  0  “o"n "sinuL  ttt^  hrve  anyhaim  upon/you  whatever,  as 

Tau '  1  ft  An  said  already  it  was  your  generous  sympathy  and  assistance  alone 

I  me  to  entertaL  expectations  which  could  not,  perhaps,  be  realised ; 

“  which  led  me  to  enLenai  F  ronsider  how  much  I  have  suffered  and 

“  bUt  •«  T*1 h^ause^rthat  unfortunate  misconception,  and  how  steadfastly  I 

::  sacnf TL  efforts  of  your  enemies  to  make  me  an  instrument  of  them  infamous 
resisted  tne  6  y  lnrliippments  so  strong  tliEit  tliey 

«  designs.  Though  urged  to  to  so  Wstro, ^“"nts,^  .g  ^  mJ 

“  were  all  but  irresistible.  T  £  arrival  at  my  destination.  So  far  only 

“  that  would  simply  leave  me  g  more  will  be  got.  I  feel  it  is  my  last 

“  a^out  50^‘  be  no  resmirce^or^^M.ve  the  workhouL  or 

“  chance,  and  if  it  fads  th  confidence  that  you  will  save  me,  and  I 

“  the  grave.  But  1  have  tne  ui  memorv  0f  y0ur  kindness  will  be  ever 

“  can  only  say  that  so  long  as  .  ^  ucb  respect, 

“  present!  Anxiously  awaiting  your  reply, Jam,  ^Sm,  wit  ^  P  ^ 

«  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  ‘  Richard  Pigott- 

(Sir  G.  Bussell)  My  Lords,  the  answer  comes  on  the  24th  of  August  from  Mr. 

Forster’s  secretary,  Mr.  Loring  .  tt  qq  Rccleston  Square,  S.W. 

“  August  24,  1883. 

"  S,‘"’  I  am  requested  by  Mr.  Forster  to  say  fa  repjyj aya® 

“  date  that  he  is  not  m  a  position  to  advance  y  Australia  There  is  one 

“  you  require  to  enable  Sm°ust  make  a  remark,  vis.,  that 

“  passage  in  your  le*w  a°relistea  the  effort  of  your  enemies  to  make  me  an 
“  in  which  you  say  that  1  lesiste  ,  nr^pd  to  do  so  by  strong  mduce- 

“  *  instrument  of  their  infamous  c  ©signs,  frresiBtible.’  Mr.  Forster  would  of 

“  coTrsf  prefer^  non-publTcation  of  Vecuni*T 

:  a  a  as  st 

“  could  in  any  way  injure  him.  „  j  am?  g-r? 

“  Your  faithfully, 

“  Arthur  H.  Loring. 

Now  comes  your  letter  of  the  25th  August  1883.  Just  give  me  your  attention  while 

I  read  A-  17  Yesey  Place,  Kingstown,  August  25,  1883. 

**  Dear  oir,  -i  , ,  .c  oQ-pd  irmtant  vou  will  see  that  1  diet 

“  If  you  will  kindly  refer  to  my  letter  of  23 rd  ^tant  you^  ^  myself 

not  ask  you  to  advance  °V  contribution  towards  it,  as  much  or  as 

and  family  to  go  to  Australia,  but  o  y  subscription  I 

little  as  you  choose.  I  ^Aefamlint  not  be  made  up.  With 

will  undertake  to  return  it  shou  ,  correspondence  with  me, 

reference  to  your  remark  as  to  the  ft.  As  a  matter  of 

I  beg  to  say  that  it  was  BOt  proposed  that  ^should  d 

fact  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am  a^arfe’ r  the  city  to  whom  in  a  general  way,  but 
between  us  except  Dr.  Lynes,  M  r.  tor  tne  y. 
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1  do  1  m6nti°ned  ““  faCt  that  you  had  ^friended  me,  and  might 

I  will  just  pause  here  for  a  moment.  That  was  true,  was  it— you  had  kent  the  ™, 

» « '» z 

facl^— What^/ct1?  SUgg6St’  then’  h°W  tbe  anonymous  correspondent  got  hold  of  the 
£H!S-  fact  that  yon  had  letters  of  Mr.  Forster’s  ?— No,  I  cannot. 

to  infnre  Mr  Fn7,  t  °  T*  a  plot  °n  foot  to  £et  these  Otters  with  a  view 

l/o  7?'.  F°rs*er  ?— 1  cannot  suggest  anything  about  it. 

00,000.  { oir  b.  UusseU,  continuing ) : — 

“  What  was  suggested  was  that  I  should  state  publicly  that  you  had  secretlv 
employed  and  paid  me  to  write  against  the  Land  League,  andTe Inducement 
was  held  out  that,  should  I  consent,  I  would  either  be  provided  with  remune 
rative  employment  here,  or  be  furnished  with  funds  sufficient  to  take  me  to 
another  country  and  give  me  a  start  there.” 

Who  offered  that  inducement  ? — I  do  not  know. 

53,354.  Is  it  true  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

not  rfcoliect/3  “  invention  *-There  must  kayo  been  some  foundation  for  it,  but  I  do 
S  70U,  mean  because  y°u  stated  it,  I  suppose  ?— No 

Tw?^’3'?8'  Jw-1SIOUr  ^eaS0n  for  sayinff  there  is  some  foundation  for  it  and  the  onlv 

5S  ajy  ThaVk  tbe  °7  reaSOn  1  Can  giTe  n0W  tllat  1  can  cal>  to  “y  memory  J 

Or->,ooy.  I  hat  is  the  only  reason  you  can  conjure  up  ?  ^ 

“  not  be  injurious  to  you,  but  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be 

..  extent  re  IrahliV18  W3S  fgUed— mi?ht  la™  the  effect  of,  to  a  great 
extent,  re-establishing  my  reputation  as  a  •  patriot  ’  (of  the  present  periodl  inns 

I  ^  m>de  *,°  auPpear  aS  °"e  Wh°  had  fall6n  a  v'ct  mto  the  X 

of  the  British  Enemy  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I,  of  course,  refused.” 

S'  yhat  did  y°u  refuse  ?■  I  do  not  know  ;  refused  what  was  proposed 
®f  >£®J-  .1°  whom  d,d  J°u  tofuse  ? — I  do  not  know.  proposed. 

aboufft  d‘d  J0U  refuse?-r  cannot  “’ll  you.  I  do  not  recollect  anything 

eo’o^‘  31ben  d*d  y°u  re^use  • — I  cannot  tell  you. 

oSl  )^here  d!d  y°u  refuse  ■— 1  do  not  know. 
oo9fj t)5,  ( Continuing)  r 

„  ..  “  I'  ofeourse,  refused,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  deplorable  is  my  sit,,,, 
‘mn  ^  temptation  to  fall  in  with  the  plans  of  the  people  who  midi  ti  J 

“  Im”  ?"  hardly,b®  regarded  as  otherwise  than  as  almost  irresistible  Therefore 
..  1  “ay  be  excu,s6d  .tor  considering  that  my  rejection  of  the  proposal  entities  1 

“  no  dSm'upon  you  **  y°Ur  LandS’  tk>Ugh  1  freeIy  admit  tbat  it  constitutes 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

With  much  respect, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant 

“  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.”  “  R,C“ARD  P,a0TT' 

that^letter ^  ^ ™Id  *»  make  of 

t  ^aT\9‘  R™sell.)  My  Lord,  there  is  one  matter  with  which  I  must  tronhln 
Lordslnp.  There  is  an  application  which  I  have  to  make  to  your  Lordship  vhbTr 
hope  you  will  think  is  one  which  ought  to  bo  entertained.  There  are  two  of  rt 
o  1  arl lament  who  aro  here  defendants  now  in  prison  Mr  William  O' I!  " 
and  Mr.  Edward  Harrington.  At  the  instance  of  neither  P0f  them  am  I  asked  to  mTe 
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,mv  application  for  their  release  for  the  purpose  of  attending  this  trial  at  present,  but 
from  Mr.  O’Brien  particularly  comes  a  desire  that  your  Lordships  should  be  asked  to 
express  an  opinion  that  with  a  view  to  his  preparation  for  his  defence  he  should  be 
allowed  to  have  access  to  the  files  of  “United  Ireland”  of  past  time,  and  that  he  also 
should  have  access  to  the  evidence  that  is  being  given  at  this  trial.  I  do  not  know 
Sat  vour  Lordships  have  any  authority  to  make  any  binding  order  m  that  regard,  but 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  your  Lordships  express  the  opinion  that  that  is  only 
a  reasonable  request  to  be  complied  with,  the  prison  authorities  will  give  effect  to  your 

^The^resldent^We  think  it  is  quite  reasonable  he  should  have  access  to  it. 

( Sir  0.  Russell  )  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  The  same  will  apply  to  Mr.  Harrington, 
who  wishes  to  have  access  to  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel. 

(Sir  G*  Bussell)  There  is  only  one  other  matter.  I  think  if  your  Lordship  were  to 
express  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  should  leave  this  correspondence,  except  so 
far  as  it  has  been  put  in,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lewis,  we  could  have  the  whole  thing  copied 

and  in  order,  including  the  letters  which  have  been  put  in. 

( The  President )  I  see  no  objection.  The  only  observation  I  have  to  make  is  that 

von  Ipave  with  Mr.  Cunynghame  they  will  be  put  m  print. 

c  sZell)  Yes,  those  which  have  been  read  so  far,  but  there  are  a  great  many 

others  which  the  Attorney- General  desires  to  see. 

The  Court  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  February  26. 
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Irishman,  Flag  of  Ireland  and  Shamrock. 
Offices. 

33  Lower  Abbey  Street. 

Confidential. 


Sir, 

I  am  favoured  with  your  esteemed  Wfpr  nf  va,  •  T  9  June  1881. 

that  it  was  not  possible  for  you  to  help  me  in  the  way  I^sked  *"  “  What  7°U  Sa^ 

of-  -Mch  you  make  of 

and  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  mt  i„-(  i  Pfeseilt  source  of  income  being  stopped 
manner  in  which  /ou  make  it  Wa‘°  *°  OTai1  m?self  <*  ^om  the  Sy 

:iLTnote'rur^ie  the f-m  my 

Creditors  more  than  a  small  Dividend  ‘  ^  W1  n0t  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 

They  shall  probably  increase  the  offer  but  w  t 

eft  out  in  the  cold  ”  and  receive  not  a  penny  “  compensation^o^disturbancr”6  t0  ^ 

With  renewed  thanks  &  much  respect 

I  am  Sir 

Your  faithful  servt 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  M.P.  RICHD  PIGOTT 


me  Hollies 


Clapham  Common  S.W. 

Aug  22  1881. 


Private. 

My  dear  Mr.  Forster. 
your  noIteWILL  "*  ‘°  *"*  the  articIe  S™t  attention.  Very  many  thanks  for 

as  you  must  WU'  Wan*  3  boll<lay  from  Insl1  matters  however  just  now  almost  as  much 

a  sore  blow^dmcouragemenft'o  tKebllsT  ^  °f  th6  Bm— which  °annot  faU  to  be 

gernenr  to  tne  rebels  &  encouragement  to  all  the  rest 

Yours  very  sincerely 

To  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  M.P.  JAMES  KNOWLES. 


Dear  Sir,  Kingstown 

sending  ITm  I  hope'hetrili  aceopTYhrnrtic^k3  f°J  yT0Ur  ^^adness'in 
defects  of  style  &c  I  am  nnifo  -i^.  article  though  I  am  conscious  of  its 

a  ~i£mannekM;rg  S.&KS1  ^ 

K 
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You  were  good  enough  to  say  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  the  interview  with  which 
you  favoured  me,  that  if  I  saw  my  way  to  do  anything,  as  an  Irish  patriot,  which 
might  do  good  that  I  might  count  on  your  assistance.  I  have  been  puzzling  myself 
ever  since  to  find  out  some  way  of  doing  that,  but  I  cannot  hit  upon  any.  I  might 
perhaps  bring  out  another  paper,  despite  my  engagement  to  Mr.  Parnell  not  to  do  so, 
and  defend  my  action  on  the  same  grounds  that  he  defends  that  of  those  tenants  who 
break  their  contracts  with  their  landlords.  That  is  that  contracts  made  under. com¬ 
pulsion  are  not  binding,  but  without  capital  I  could  not  make  it  pay  and  I  could  not 
expect  assistance  from  you  since  the  same  objections  which  you  had  to  help  me  with 
the  Irishman  would  equally  apply  to  a  new  paper,  I  did  suggest  to  you  in  one  of  my 
letters  that  if  I  got  an  appointment  on  the  Land  Commission  I  might  be  of  service  to 
some  extent  in  making  the  Land  Act  effective — that  is  I  might  induce  people  to  have 
recourse  to  its  provisions  who  otherwise  might  hesitate  to  do  so  &  in  other  ways 
perhaps  might  assist  to  make  it  effective — but  I  know  that  there  are  objections  which 
would  weigh  with  you  against  your  interfering  in  my  favour.  Perhaps  therefore  Dear 
Sir  you  might  suggest  a  way  in  which  I  could  do  service  as  a  patriotic  Irishman  so  as 
to  entitle  me  to  the  inestimable  privilege  of  your  assistance. 

I  have  written  a  strong  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald  about  the  Land  Bill,  the 
Land  League  funds  and  other  matters.  I  hope  they  will  publish  it  for  I  am  sure  it 
will  do  good  It  will  be  sure  to  be  extensively  copied  into  other  papers,  in  America  and 
in  this  country. 

I  saw  by  to  days  “  Freeman  ”  that  you  will  not  leave  Dublin  before  Saturday  & 
think  that  should  you  desire  to  see  me  again  you  would  perhaps  appoint  a  time 
&  place  and  I  need  not  say  how  gladly  I  will  wait  upon  you 

I  am  Dear  Sir 

With  much  respect 

Your  faithful  servt. 

RICHD.  PIGOTT. 

The  Right  Honble  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 


Confidential. 


17  Vesey  Place  . 

Kingstown 

Dear  Sir,  Sept  17  81 

I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  respectfully  bid  you  welcome  back  after  your  too 
brief  holiday,  &  to  express  the  sincere  hope  that  your  health  is  all  the  better  for  the 
short  respite  from  business  which  you  have  had. 

You  will  find  that  the  Land  League  rascals  have  not  been  idle  in  your  absence  It 
is  plain  that  they  will  combine  to  prevent  the  tenants  availing  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Land  Act  &  their  organisation  is  now  so  perfect  that  there  is  little  doubt, 
that  they  will  succeed  to  a  great  extent.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Government  will 
have  to  suppress  it,  sooner  or  later  Its  influence  is  practically  boundless.  I  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald  with  which  1  took  great  pains  shewing  how  they 
are°m amputating  the  funds.  I  felt  sure  the  Herald  would  be  glad  to  get  it,  but  to  my 
surprise  I  got  it  back  again  &  Mr  Jackson,  the  London  Editor,  told  me  that  the  League 
had  been  “  too  many  for  them  ”  and  that  henceforward  they  would  leave  it  severely 
alone.  After  this  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Gray  &  the  Freeman  should 
grovel  before  them. 

I  heard  nothing  from  Mr  Knowles  with  reference  to  my  article  since  I  saw  you.  I 
fear  he  will  not  use  it,  it  is  now  certainly  rather  out  of  date.  I  could  of  course  alter 
it,  but  his  silence  makes  me  apprehensive  that  it  does  not  suit.  I  have  had  another 
written  for  the  North  American  Review,  but  have  not  sent  it  off  as  you  were  so  good 


as  to  say  that  you  would  write  to  the  Editor  by  the  same  post  by  which  I  would  send 
it.  I  have  done  nothing  else — could  find  nothing  else  to  do,  though  I  have  tried  hard 
and  I  feel  almost  in  despair  about  the  future. 
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You  were  good  enough  to  say  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  meeting  you  that  I 
might  come  &  see  you  on  your  return.  I  would  feel  deeply  grateful  for  IhJorivile™ 
now  &  of  course  hold  myself  at  your  command  as  to  time  &  place  privilege 

I  am  Dear  Sir 

With  much  respect 

Your  grateful  servt 

The  Rt  Hon  W.  E.  Forster  M.P.  RICHD  PIGOTT 


17,  Yesey  Place, 

Dear  Sir  Se^27°h™’ 

.  ,,  f  hate  just  got  your  esteemed  favour  of  this  date,  with  enclosures  &  hasten 
to  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  your  exceeding  great  kindness  to  me 

Pray  that  1  may  day  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  showing  ?he 

depth  &  sincerity  of  my  gratitude.  I  will  leave  either  on  Thursday  morning  nr 
CTening,  &  will  return  in  a  few  days  when  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  th/honour  of  an 
interview  in  order  that  I  may  report  to  you  how  I  have  fared  with  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  you  have  given  me  such  favourable  introduction.  S  men  t0 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect 
Y  our  grateful  & 

The  Right  Honble.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  RICHIh^PIGOTT 


Anderton’s  Hotel 

Dear  Sir  Flee*  Sfet’ 

.  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr  Townsend  on  Friday  last.  I  had  previously  met 
a  fnend  who  suggested  to  me  that  I  ought  to  write  a  history  of  the  Fenian  movement 
&  the  idea  seems  a  good  one,  as  I  have  all  the  materials  for  an  authentic  if  not  an 
interesting  narrative.  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr  Townsend,  &  he  seemed  to  thiik  well  of 
.  He  convinced  me  that  it  is  all  but  hopeless  to  expect  to  get  employment  on  the 
London  press  just  now,  but  he  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to 

M68^8’  iurviCmipa^  a  YeW  t0  the  Publication  of  the  proposed  work  I  saw 
Mr  MacMillan  &  while  he  admitted  that  the  subject  was  just  now  a  taking  one  he 

wouid  not  feel  disposed  to  give  me  an  order  for  a  book  about  it,  as  I  am  not  known 
as  a  writer.  He  said  however  that  if  I  could  write  a  portion  of  it  that  he  could  then 
be  able  to  decide  whether  it  would  suit  him  or  not.  That  would,  however  involve 
a  considerable  amount  of  labour  which  might  prove  to  be  in  vain,  &  meantime  I  do  not 
see  how  I  would  live.  It  therefore  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  you  might  be  able  to 
give  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  publisher  here  who  would  take  up  the  thinir  as  a 
speculation.  Everyone  to  whom  I  have  spoken  about  it  seems  to  think  that  it  would 
take  I  could  call  it  Another  Fragment  of  Irish  History  ”  or  a  “  Later  Fragment  ” 

the  C'  G'  DUff/3  “  Fragmen*  °f  Iri8h  HlSt0r^’” 

Mr  Mudford,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  out  of  town.  He  is  away  for  his  holidays  &  is 
not  expected  back  before  the  middle  of  November.  His  representative  told  me  that  he 
is  in  Brighton,  but  would  got  give  me  his  address  there.  He,  however  undertook  to 

forward  a  letter  to  him.  1  have  accordingly  written,  enclosing  your  letters,  asking  him 
to  favour  me  with  an  interview  of  live  minutes,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  a  reply.  I  will 
wait  here  until  I  get  his  reply  &  if  you  can  spare  a  moment  to  write  a  few  lines  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  shall  esteem  it  a  very  great  favour, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  &  “^^UTlGOTT. 
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( Note  in  pencil  written  on  letter.) 

If  still  wish  to  see  me  come  to  Lodge  about  11  a.m.  on  Monday. 

17  Yesey  Place 
Kingstown 

Dear  Sir,  .  .  0ctr  15  ’81 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  good  news  as  the  result  of  my  visit  to  London.  As 
you  know  Mr  Mudford  was  out  of  town  I  however  enclosed  your  letter  to  him  & 
he  was  good  enough  to  instruct  Mr  Curtis  to  see  me  That  gentleman  convinced  me 
that  it  was  almost  an  impossibility  for  anyone  to  get  employment  on  the  London  Press 
just  now.  He  says  there  are  several  applicants  waiting  already  for  any  probable 
vacancy.  He  was  kind  enough  to  say  however  that  I  might  write  2  or  3  articles  for 
the  Standard,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to  use  them  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could 
He  also  said  that  he  would  endeavour  to  take  an  article  from  me  occasionally.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  sent  him  3  articles  designed  to  shew  that  the  present  state  of  unrest  & 
turbulence  would  slowly  but  surely  pass  away.  I  called  them  “  Side  lights  on  the 
“  Irish  Difficulty  ”  in  which  I  argued  that  as  the  Irish  Farmers  never  joined  any 
political  movement  as  a  body,  except  the  present  movement,  and  that  only  because  it 
held  out  hopes  to  them  of  immediate  gain,  &  appealed  to  their  greed  rather  than  their 
patriotism,  they  would  assuredly  desert  the  League  when  they  realised  the  fact,  as  they 
must  soon  do,  that  the  Land  Act  gives  them  every  advantage  which  can  possibly 
expect,  and  even  more  than  they  ever  hoped  to  obtain.  I  also  argued  that  Lord 
Derbys  apprehension  with  regard  to  a  movement  for  legislative  independence  was 
groundless  that  such  an  agitation  would  be  harmless,  would  not  promote  outrages,  or 
social  disorder  &  would  serve  only  as  a  safety  valve  through  which  superfluous 
Hibernian  discontent  might  relieve  itself  and  no  one  be  the  worse.  I  also  contended 
that  there  was  so  little  reality  or  earnestness  about  Irish  disloyalty  in  general  that  the 
Government  had  only  to  shew  a  determination  to  repress  it,  to  render  it  at  once 
quiescent  &  harmless.  None  of  these  articles  have  as  yet  appeared  &  from  the  course 
of  events  I  fear  will  be  now  out  of  date.  However  I  will  write  another  this 
evening. 

Mr.  Townsend  was  most  kind  but  he  could  do  nothing  for  me,  save  to  give  me  the 
introduction  to  Mr  Macmillan  which  I  mentioned.  I  also  gave  that  gentleman  your 
letter,  but  he  cculd  not  see  his  way  to  giving  me  an  order  to  write  the  proposed 
‘  History  of  Fen  anism  ’  without  seeing  a  sample  of  it.  This  of  course  is  only  reason¬ 
able  as  I  am  quite  unknown  as  a  writer  I  have  been  accordingly  hard  at  work  upon 
it  since  I  returned  from  London  &  on  Wednesday  finished  and  sent  off  a  very  full 
summary  of  the  principal  events  to  be  recorded  in  the  book,  a  couple  of  Chapters  & 
the  preface.  This  morning  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  received  it  back  again  with  a  polite 
note  to  the  effect  that  the  publication  would  not  be  undertaken  unless  I  was  satisfied 
to  share  the  risk,  so  far  as  paying  half  the  expenses  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  not 
possible.  Perhaps,  you  will  kindly  favour  me  with  a  few  minutes  interview  at  your 
convenience,  so  that  I  may  explain  to  you  how  I  am  at  present  circumstanced  & 
perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  suggest  a  way  to  get  the  book  I  propose  to  write, 

published.  . 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  looking  up  those  League  fellows.  0  Brien  is  not  the  worst 
of  the  ‘United  Ireland  ’  writers.  O’Connor  I  know  has  written  some  of  the  things  in 
the  paper  which  has  the  worst  tendency,  such  as  the  attacks  on  the  Constabulary. 
When  I  had  the  place  he  used  to  pretend  to  be  a  ferocious  Fenian.  Since  I  left  he 
has  turned  an  equally  ferocious  Land  Leaguer — for  more  pay.  Sigerson  too  is  as 
culpable  as  any  of  them  for  he  was  trusted  to  revise  &  tone  down  anything  dangerous 
in  what  the  others  wrote.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  steps  the 
Government  are  taking  are  the  very  least  they  could  take  with  a  view  to  the 
protection  of  the  tenants  as  well  as  of  the  landlords.  If  the  League  treasurers  who 
are  here,  Dr  Kenny  &  J.  G.  Biggar,  it  might  bother  them  somewhat 

With  many  apologies  for  this  intrusion  on  your  valuable  time  &  the  expression  of 
my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  all  your  great  kindness  to  me  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the 
profoundest  respect 

'  Your  faithful  servt 

RICHD  PIGOTT. 

The  Rt  Hon  W.  E.  Forster  M.P. 
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vesey  xlacG, 

Dear  Sir,  Kingstown, 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  acrain  dioon™*  +  a  A0cfc*  30til  18yl- 

fetter  enclosed  the  North  American  Review  wilfnot  have  my  articIeAS  Nebr'Y^t7 
Standard  printed  any  of  my  things  thouo>h  a<?  vr™,  w-n  ^  rQcle-  Neither  has  the 

which  I  enclose,  they  were  L  aS  eS ab^tely  TeLS.  &0“  Mr  Curtis’  Ietto’ 

a  thing  which  has  not  befallen  me  for  the  last  thirty-five  yr^sfn™?  leV^'b*11?7" 
fact.  I  have  a  wife  &  three  youno-  children  &  nn  -1?  smce  I  left  school  m 

prospect  before  me  therefore,  is  absolutely  appalling  When' 'rshlllT1'36  Y  &  tie 

goodness.  The  JLties ^reVonsibillta^^  °U  your 

Lrae  wTth!6at  my  hfnd7sOT  ButI  cXo^lysay  thSf  ^  you  ha™  80  good°nat3y 

now  have.  Those  who  were  once  my  frfends-son/of  wYmTbeY  Tl7  f™ndI 
position  to  do  so — now  give  me  the  cold  'thrmldm*  t  efnended  when  in 

of  my  own,  &  I  verily  bfli^ve  that  notLf^ld  rivoTem  ZT*  1°  W  *  m“d 
know  that  I  &  mine  were  absolutely  destitute  8  ™  greater  Pleasure  than  to 

I  sTy^bifo"  hy°oPue  ^  “  3ay  *a‘ 

to  call  on  you.  It  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  get  a  publisher  forX  TT  Tsummons 
writing  or  you  may  hear  of  something  which  would  suit  me  T  a  i  m  1  ProPose 
I  would  gladly  take  any  situation,  however  humble!  wh4  would  Zl  ^ 7  837  that 
smaU  regular  income— either  as  clerk,  secretary  a£?ent  even  a  velY 

man  of  ordinary  intelligence  &  fair  education  would°be  comneten^t?  “d  ^ \  Which  a 
Apologising  for  thus  troubling  you,  I  am,  Dear  Sir^he^^t 

Your  faithful  and  obliged  servt, 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  KICH.  PIGOTT. 


v  esey  riace 

Kingstown, 
November  13  ’81 

I  am 


Dear  Sir,  ^ — e—  ..n, 

real.y  ££ 

m  my  affairs  and  your  earnest  desire  to  lerve  me  ^  ^  1  ^  f0r  7°Ur  kmdl«^  1“w*' ™ 

proof°ofg my  arS T am  Tod™”  edit°r  <* .  ‘  Macmillan  •  enclosing 
suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  it  w/fif  1  ***  7  tln3  Post  corrected  and  I 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  !!?  Mamril fen n  T™'  ■ 1  °an  0nly  hoPe  that  i‘  will 

rat*-  -  -  4  p--”~  -  ri-iif » imszz± 

With  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  and  the  most  sincere  respect 

I  am  Dear  Sir 
Faithfully  Yrs 

The  Right  Honble  W.  E.  Forster  M.P.  1{ICH  PIG0TT. 
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17,  Vesey  Place 

Kingstown 

—  o  November  26th  *81 

There  is  a  vacancy  for  a  Librarian  in  the  Kings  Inn  Library.  I  heard  of  this 
some  time  ago,  but  was  under  the  impression  that  no  one  except  a  barrister  would  be 
eligible.  This  however  is  not  so.  The  position  is  open  to  anyone  who  has  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  secure  it.  The  late  librarian  was  a  barrister,  but  the  assistant 
librarian  (Mr  Haunty)  was  like  myself,  a  journalist  The  appointment  is m  the  gift 
of  the  Benchers— that  is,  all  the  Judges,  most  of  the  County  Court  Judges,  & ;  a .  f ew 
Queen’s  Counsel.  The  salary  is  £200  a  year  with  apartments  Though ■  I J ^  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business  of  a  librarian  Yeti  don  t  doubt  that  I  could 
fulfill  all  the  duties  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  It  would  indeed  be  a  position 
quite  after  my  own  heart— for  I  dearly  love  books.  I  think  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  your  influence  with  some  of  the  Judges.  I  will  have  an  excellent  chance  of 
cettino-  it — that  is  of  course  if  you  have  no  objection  to  so  honouring  me.  Ihe 
appointment  will  be  made  on  the  1st  Jany,  &  there  are  sure  to  be  a  large  number  of 
applicants.  It  has  been  advertised  in  the  Athenseum  &  the  Academy,  but  still  I  am 
sure  that  your  influence  would  render  my  chance  of  obtaining  it  second  to  none. 

Perhaps  you  would  favour  me  with  a  few  minutes  interview  as  soon  as  you  find, 
it  perfectly  convenient,  so  that  I  might  explain  the  matter  fully. 

?  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  great  respect  &  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  great  goodness 

t0  me-  Your  obedient  &  faithful 

Servant, 

RICHD.  PIGGOTT. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 


17  Yesey  Place, 

Kingstown 

j.  «  December  8  ’81 

£  is  bow  just  a  week  since  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Macmillan,  but  have  not >  yet  had 
a  reply.  I  asked  them  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  they  could  conveniently  &  fear  that 
their  silence  indicates  that  they  could  not  make  me  an  offer  for  the  proposed  book.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  the  attention  which  the  magazine  article  attracted  would  have 
induced  them  to  give  me  an  order.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  try  elsewhere,  but  I 
have  not  the  leas?  notion  who,  amongst  the  publishers  to  make  applicatmn  to.  Perhaps 
you  may  have  thought  of  some  one  since  I  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  you, 
I  X  venture  to  ask  you  to  favour  me  with  a  few  minutes  conversation  at  your 
convenience.  I  am  still  hoping  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  something  for  me  in 
obtaining  the  vacant  Librarianship  of  the  King  s  Inn.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  yo 
can  do  anything  in  that  way  that  you  will  do  it;  out  it  really  pains  *°  b® 
troublesome  to  you  just  now  when  you  have  so  many  serious  things  to  contend  with. 
I  have  unfortunately  no  help  for  it,  for  really  and  truly  yon  are  the  on£  taend  I 
have  now  in  the  country.  Of  course  I  shall  wait  on  you  punctually  at  any  time  you 

“YamfSea1;  Sir,  with  the  sincerest  respect  your  very  faithful,  humble  servant, 

PTcnn  PTftOTT 


The  Right  Honble  TV.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
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The  Standard. 

r\cc  f  ^  Bride  Street  Ludgate  Circus 
Offices  -j  103  104  &  105  Shoe  Lane  Fleet  Street 

l  London  E.C.  Dec  24  1881 

Dr  Sir, 

The  Editor  has  not  been  able  to  insert  vour  artinlo  Vmf  p  i 

rxrr  information  and  in  zie 


R.  Pigott  Esq. 


Yrs  truly 

W.  H  PEARSE 


17  vesey  Place, 

,  Kingstown. 

Dear  Sir  Co  Dublin 

only  say  that  I  °f  yesterdy  enclosing™^7  P  can 

shall  not  be  content  until  I  have  discharged  the  dwnYhf0611!?®  kindness,  and  that  I 
friendly  help  has  placed  me  under  P  3“d  obll&ahoa  yhich  your 


I  am 
Dear  Sir 

With  great  respect 

gratefully  &  faithfully  yrs 

The  Right  Honble  W.  E.  Forster  M.P.  RICH  P IGOTT. 


17  Yesey  Place, 

Dear  Sir,  *  Kingstown, 

Since  I  wrote  to  vou  I  have  lenmo,!  +p  •  March  17th  82. 

the  Local  Government  Board.  I  have  In/1  there  ^  vacanc7  for  an  Auditor  in 
be  given  to  any  of  the  people  in  the  officers  ^fUrC<1  tliat  the  appointment  wiil  not 
selection  would  be  made  are  under-manned  &  that  °  uPPer  divisions  from  which  the 
J  have  the  presumption,  therefore,  to  hope’ that  will'1  pK °r  1SiS00n  to  be  appointed, 
great  influence  to  obtain  the  position  fo/me  I^think  I  1  ?  g00C  ?nTougl1.  to  use  ^our 
work  &  would  moreover  have  Z  vllln  V  bave  special  aptitude  for  the 
Mr.  McDermott,  who  has  been  for  o vertenll  "S81StanC9  Mother  in  law, 

who  would  coach  me  in  the  duties  I  think  ol  ,n  tYTlp^r^n  dlt°r  lmder  tlie  Board,  & 

ssssssza  maa a1'  ws 

sstft'aa 

How  possibly  can  I  think  otherwise  ,11  n  *Pec<jatl.on  with  favor  than  otherwise, 
my  regard,  than  thTyoJ  wT not Tj  r°  kind  y  mteresfc  ?0U  have.  ^bited  in 
exceeding  goodness  by  conferring  unnn  /u  •  lsPose^  crown  tho  edifice  of  your 
the  great  gdi.scomfL%  f  8ctt‘inf  ™>  l.fe,  to 

unturned  to  accomplish  my  niin.  3  G’  wb°  W1 1  oavo  no  stono 

experience ^hTteve^of^usiness^arKl  of^courscf*  b^.  t^°  lato  Government,  who  had  no 
undertook.  Nevertheless  they  are  now  said  to  be  ZZtotJzls  ^oyedlX 

K  4 
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Earnestly  entreating  you  to  favourably  consider  nominating  me  for  this  appointment, 
&  asking  the  further  favour  of  an  early  reply. 

I  am 

Dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect  &  esteem 

Your  faithful  &  humble  Servt 
R1CHD  PIGOTT 

The  Right  Honble  W.  E.  Forster  M.P. 

PS.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  letter  in  the  Standard,  which  I . sent  you, 
contained  absolutely  nothing  of  my  writing  beyond  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of 
“  United  Ireland.”  The  article  I  wrote  pointed  out  the  legal  and  other  dithculties  in 
the  way  of  the  present  Government  suppressing  the  Land  League  organ  after  the 
manner  in  which  other  Governments  suppressed  papers  informer  times  in  Ireland— 
that  is  by  seizing  their  type,  machinery  &c.  Enclosed  letter  will  show  you  that  the 
Standard  people  only  used  the  part  of  it  I  mention. 


If 


17  Yesey  Place, 

Kingstown 

Deab  Sib,  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  .  t.  APril  ,25’ 82; . 

By  this  post  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  book.  Your  subscription  copies  will  be 

sent  by  the  publisher.  .  _  .  .  ,.  .  , 

I  fear  it  is  very  badly  done.  It  was  written  under  pressure  &  much  disturbance 

of  mind  caused  by  domestic  troubles  &  anxieties  &  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  failure.  I 
did  not  get  50  subscribers  for  it,  though  the  price  was  reduced  &  I  must  sell  at  least 
500  to  cover  the  expenses  of  production  and  publication.  < 

If  I  could  get  it  noticed  promptly  in  the  London  papers,  especially  the  Times,  I 
think  its  success  would  be  almost  assured.  The  London  editors  will  at  least  give  me 
credit  for  good  intentions  and  a  favorable  word  from  them  will  do  wonders  in  the  way 

of  helping  the  sale.  .  ,  , , 

May  I  presume  upon  your  kindness  which  I  have  already  so  unconscionably 

imposed  upon,  so  far  as  to  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  with  the  Times,  or  any  other 
of  the  papers,  to  review  the  book  as  soon  as  convenient.  I  think  you  mentioned  to  me 
at  one  time  that  you  knew  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Times  &  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
and  some  other  papers  and  if  you  could  spare  the  time  to  write  a  line  to  some  of  them 
I  do  not  doubt  that  your  influenee  will  secure  for  it  long  and  favorable  notice,  only  as 

favourable  of  course  as  it  deserves.  .  .  . 

I  need  hardly  say  how  deeply  I  feel  for  your  present  trouble  in  connection  with  this 
wretched  country,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  time  will  prove  your  best  vindication 
against  the  vile  slanders  of  our  latter  day  “  patriots  the  day  will  come  when  all 
Irishmen  must  and  will  admit  that  their  country  never  had  so  true  &  wise  a 

friend.  _ 

I  am 

Dear  Sir 

With  great  respect 

Your  obliged  &  obedient 
Servt. 

RD.  PIGOTT. 

The  Right  Hon  W.  E.  Forster  M.P. 

Ackd.  &  infd.  that  Mr.  F  was  much  obliged  for  his  book  wh.  he  hopes  to  have  time 
to  look  at  soon.  He  fears  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  do  anything  with  regard  to 
Reviews,  but  he  should  like  to  do  something  if  it  had  been. 

26.4.82. 
H.  W. 
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'  -  17  Vesey  Place. 

Dear  Sir,  Kingstown. 

*  IT*  y°U  Wi"  n°*  ?onsider  me  over  Presumptuous  for  offering 
respectful  &  sincere  sympathy  in  the  very  unpleasant  position  in  which  ircumIZ 

Xplr  sj  Tssi  ™ hss  iz  e 

SnYe^utf^e  *££"£  S3£-*  f 

the  organ  zation  which  you  so  courageously 

unavoidable.  I  sincerely  hope  the  new  policy  will  not  be  productive  of@future  t.rraS! 

&  thatch  i Ut  1  great  y  fear  ‘aat  sucb  Wil'  be  the  resultP  0f  one  thing  I  am  certmn 
&  that  is  that  no  concessions  which  the  Government  make  to  Ireland  will  ™  F.ain 

the  agitators  So  long  as  funds  are  to  be  obtained  to  keep  t  the  agUaYn  and  that 

victory  which  they  will  boast  of  having  obtained  over  the  Government  will  bp  pH 

*5  °b  a“  ‘hey  Will  go*  on  asking  for  concessLn  after  conces^n 

They  wdl  be  suTto  finTCu  wX  tTY"  ^  ‘°  S'ip  as  °ccaslon  requires, 

thp  T  nTu1  Lf  i  h  d  „ultiWltf1  the  Government  proposals  for  the  amendment  of 

preset  AC*  and  g6nerally  be  ^ust  as  irreeoncileable  as  they  have  been  up  to  the 

For  yourself,  dear  Sir,  believe  me  when  I  say  from  mv  heart  that  T  n-nio™  ^ 
that  you  should  be  placed  in  so  grievous  a  position  but  feel  sure  that  tfme  w'lfrea  ^ 
your  best  vindicator.  Had  I  theleast  notion’of  wSai  was  coming  Yeed  hardlv  aC™ 

to  giveTem  alhough"!70"  ab°U‘  “y  °°nCernS’  and  1  wiI1  ask  ™t 

4 obhYT  &  Wi‘h  “UCt  ^P604’ 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  RICHD.  PIGOTt. 


x  1  t  v  tJbey  rm C6, 

Dear  Sir  Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin 

.impoLng  rxz:rzri  sa  ;z  sfrgz 

I  hope!  be  aable°to  do"  prec^Ysome  coital  T^et  a"  printTngPo^cTh  “  V™' ? 
paper  Most  of  the  purchase’ money  will  be  aUowed  ^^“0  oufonmoT’' 

abt|  iTpZrVz  Sirn  ssnrJE 

"Lonmin whi^T^t' YJould  hf  a?  ."T8"!1 to  ™sure  th®  ^  of  the  whole  of  the 
secure  the  business  of  which  I  LYego tia£ng“ &  ^rctse“  eYvou  It" V*0 

to  use  your  influence  with  the  Times  tn  *L  LoL-  ?  j  t  !  ..  you’  dcar  Sir> 

™i°coai,?ily  Y  0f  the  °are8  and  anxietius  of  office  tta°t  iCOdid'»,  &Wno3  MU  ^ 

responsibility* for" the'^Goverainen^^of^ this °"  f  hT’i  howov6r’  tha‘  y°o  are  free  from 
objection  to  asking  the  editor  of  the  TimZ u7°  ° 10  Ci"llllry  perhaps  you  can  see  no 
that  it  would  have  had  a We tab in n  7*  ^  1  hoPcd 
a  matter  of  course  the  Parneffitcs  have  hove  1  te.l  th  V idd2  80me  good,  but  as 

-  nssr  -  •  st 
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every  other  paper  thq-t  I  have  seen  has  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  it.  Indeed  the 
Mail  here — a  Conservative  paper — &  the  Derry  Standard,  a  Liberal  Journal — unite  in 
the  hope  that  a  cheap  edition  of  the  book  will  be  brought  out  &  largely  circulated, 
as  they  are  convinced  that  its  influence  would  be  felt.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  in  anticipation  of  this  being  done,  the  Leaguers  are  about  to  bring  out  a 
shilling  edition  of  A.  M.  Sullivan’s  New  Ireland,  with  additions  bringing  it  down  to 
the  present  time,  as  a  counter  issue  Sullivan  is  sure  to  laud  the  League  &  the 
Leaguers  to  the  skies.  At  the  same  time  I  think  if  my  book  were  brought  out  at  1/. 
it  would  sell  in  spite  of  the  League,  but  of  course  I  could  not  venture  on  the  experi¬ 
ment  unaided.  If  the  Government  would  assist  me  I  think  the  money  required  would 
not  be  ill-spent.  But  I  suppose  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  At  all  events,  dear  sir, 
I  am  forced  to  earnestly  beg  of  you,  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  you  can  do  so,  in 
case  you  cannot  do  it  yourself,  to  exert  your  influence  to  secure  the  sale  of  the  present 
edition  by  inducing  the  Times  to  notice  the  book.  This  will  really  &  truly  put  me  on 
my  feet  again  &  place  me  in  position  soon  to  discharge  my  obligations  to  you  &  make 
some  requital  for  your  exceeding  kindness  to  me.  The  concern  I  have  in  view  belongs 
to  a  Mr.  Warren  &  has  been  in  his  hands  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he 
realised  over  all  expenses,  including  the  support  of  himself  &  family,  over  £10,000. 
He  is  now  retiring  so  early  because  his  health  is  failing. 

May  I  trust  therefore,  Dear  Sir,  that  you  will  add  yet  another  to  the  many  favours 
you  have  done  me,  by  complying  with  my  request.  In  haste  &  with  many  apologies 
for  troubling  you,  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obliged  &  obedient  servant, 

RICHD.  PIGOTT. 


The  Right  Honble  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 


17  Vesey  Place 

Kingstown 

Dear  Sir,  July  2Gth  ’82 

Your  letter  was  a  little  disappointment  to  me,  but  I  feel  sure  that  if  you  could 
conveniently  you  would  have  done  what  I  wanted.  It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
that  I  asked  you  to  again  help  me,  feeling  as  I  do  only  too  keenly  that  I  have  already 
unreasonably  imposed  on  your  kindness,  but  I  did  so  as  a  last  resource  to  prevent 
another  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood  for  myself  and  family  passing  away. 
That  hope  having  now  been  dispelled  I  am  on  the  verge  of  despair  once  again 

As  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  misunderstand  and 
misinterpret  the  kindly  personal  interest  which  you  manifested  in  my  regard  when  I 
lost  my  business  because  I  would  not  serve  the  Land  League.  I  felt  convinced  that 
you  were  acting  for  the  Government  to  a  certain  extent  and  wanted  only  a  reasonable 
justification  for  making  such  provision  for  me  as  would  to  some  extent  compensate  me 
for  the  loss  I  had  sustained  in  consequence  of  my  support  of  the  Land  Bill.  While  I 
never  dreamed  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  such  a  thing  so  long  as  I  held  possession 
of  the  papers  and  while  I  can  say  with  entire  truth  &  in  all  sincerity  that  the  course 
of  took  was  dictated  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty  &  of  sincere  conviction,  yet  when  you 
so  kindly  volunteered  to  assist  me  &  especially  when  you  told  me  in  effect  that  you 
would  help  me  if  I  helped  the  Government,  I  naturally  thought  that  1  might  expect 
something  if  only  by  way  of  encouragement  to  others — that  I  was  sure  of  receiving 
substantial  recognition  from  the  government  sooner  or  later.  Encouraged  by  that 
confident  expectation  as  you  know,  I  cut  off  all  connexion  with  the  people  with  whom 
I  had  been  so  long  associated  and  converted  them  into  relentless  enemies.  Then  & 
only  then  I  became  aware  that  I  was  the  victim  of  a  delusion — that  what  you  had  done 
for  me  you  had  done  solely  on  your  own  account.  I  was  of  course  &  am  &  always 
shall  be  intensely  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  me  personlaly,  but  as  things 
have  turned  out  it  has  served  but  to  intensify  my  misfortunes.  Left  to  myself  I  should 
not  of  course  have  quite  broken  with  those  who  had  the  power  and  might  have  the  will 
in  time  to  befriend  me — there  was  absolutely  no  necessity  for  my  doing  so — but  as  it 
was,  I  was  induced  to  make  them  my  foes  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life.  No  doubt 
you  had  no  intention  of  deceiving  me  in  any  way  but  nevertheless  I  deceived  myself. 
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Then  having  become  convinced  that  I  had  nothing  to  hone  from  r 

this  I  had  your  generous  assistance^,  ?  dot",mn«?  to  go  to  America.  I„ 

departure.  Meanrime  I wro^f  book if  the V” T*  r^83  mterP08ed  to  delay  my 
to  the  expenses  of  the  journey  I  honed  that  since  ri!  S°me  *'lodt  to  ,Je  devoted 
capacity  would  not  help  me,  at  least  I  might  Lit  !  In  GoTe™m,en‘  “  its  corporate 
the  expense  of  the  publication  of  the  boof“blct  0“  wWcT' ^ 
reconciliation  of  the  British  &  Irish  nernile  Tin  J  “  was to  promote  the 
member  of  the  Government sll!  iA  P  t  J  therefore  wrote  letters  to  every 

livelihood  for  supporting  the  Government  I  deP"TCd  of  my  means  of 

the  proats  of  the1  ‘sale  of  thf  f  IreI.and  and  relied 

would  aid  me  so  far  as  to  subscribe  for  a  few  copies  P  iTthelTtf™6  r  °  b°pe  tbey 
plies  from  the  Prime  Minister,  Earl  Spencer  &  £  r  npt th  r  etters  1  received  re- 
all ;  from  the  Marquis  of  Hartino-ton  Tnrrl  far-r  f  -Tb^e  refusing  to  subscribe  at 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  lord  Kimtefy  &’  yZtettZSbZ  1"  ^  ^ 

book  at  10/-s.  each  copv _ thnt  .  -i  s®ri°mg  m  aH  for  16  copies  of  the 

ment  in  all,  &  the  ”embers  *  ‘h'e  Govern! 

the  book  would  sell.  When  speaking  with  vn„  nil  11?'  TBu$  1  Btl11  bad  hope  that 
regards  the  publication  of  matters  refating  to  Trei  T  t  lC  London  Press  generally,  as 
you  had  influence  with  the  Times  &  Mrtll  ;  you  gave  me  t°  understand  that 

exercise  it  in  getting  my  book  relfewfd  nil  .  *°  hoPe  that  y°"  would 

In  that  expectation8  Z,  I  Save Zen  'T^  * 

book  &  It  is  a  failure— I  shall  not  get  a  shilling  out  of  it  ‘meS  133  n°‘  n°tlced  the 

mysdfto  1  **?,  bitterl?  that  1  permitted 

have  been  badly  treated  in  the  mlttr  of  Ihe  bl„l  f  well  founded,  & 

moral  to  be  drain  from  the  who”  affair  if  that  l  Tri  l  *1  Government.  The  plain 
the  British  Government  need  expect  no  consideration  ft  Pj,htlc‘ail  who  desires  to  serve 
to  earn  the  goodwill  of  the  Government  the  best  w  \  'elr  bands’  I  lat  if  he  wants 
by  giving  all  the  opposition  rfhe”  measure!  Vf  cl  /a"  8et  aboat  recei™F  * 
well  with  the  Irish  Irreconcileables  he  can  safely  calculate  thS  tllVv^n™17  Stands 
will  become  his  most  obedient  humble  servants'™,]  n  .  C  the  British  Government 
rulers  of  Ireland  and  with  them  cols  If  cv  A  t  .  expediency  rules  the  British 
day  I  may  have  to  expand  onThis  Zfie  l  the V  ft7  F  °f  D°  aCC°Unt  afc  alP  Some 
I  feel  strongly  I  can’lbe  over  reticfnt  ^  8  °f  “7  °Wn  exPerien«>  and  when 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter  and  with  much  respect 

I  am  Dear  Sir 

The  Right  Honble  W.  E.  Forster  M.P.  FaithfuHy^ 


( ( jopy  ansicer  on  same  sheet) 

Sir,  80  Eccleston  Square 

I  am  desired  bv  Mr  Forster  tn  xi  .  29th  /82 

26th  inst,  and  to  say  that  he  regrets  to"  hear  nfl8°  '  '?■  rcceiPt  of  y°ur  letter  of  the 
Mr.  Forster  desirls  mein add  Zt X?  ^ 

correspondence  or  conversations  with  you  he  cJ It  fdLT’B  ‘°  'lw011  Up0n  Past 
impression  which  they  seem  to  have  product  in  ylur  Lnd  c°™ctness  of  the 

the  GovelllT*  hfTsl^lLTTofdl  C  ^  '‘T  °f  a88i8ta™8 

^Lhdes  The3  I- 

m, 1st  add  that  he  never  SSS^T^S  ^ZTyot  S  ^ 


I  am  Sir 

l  our  obedient  servant 
(sd)  HORACE  WEST. 
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17  Vesey  Place 

Kingstown 

Dear  Sir,  .  ^ 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  reply  to  my  letter  of  26th  mst  through  Mr  West. 

I  have  only  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  that  I  could  not  have  formed  any 
other  impression  than  that  I  would  receive  assistance  from  the  Government  under  the 
circumstances.  It  was  impossible  that  I  could  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  who  professed  to  take  such  an  interest  m  my  fortunes  was  an  entire  stranger 
to  me  personally  and  that  he  was  the  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  And  when  this  gentleman  sent  for  me  to  go  to  him  at  his  official  residence 
and  said  amongst  other  things  “  If  you  can  see  your  way  to  do  anything  that  will  help 
the  Government  I  will  help  you  and  if  not,  not,  how  could  I  possibly  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion  except  that  he  spoke  for  the  Government  ?  And  when  I  thought  I 
could  help  the  Government  when  I  wrote  an  article  so  strongly  supporting  their  Irish 
Policy  that  I  alienated  every  friend  I  had  in  the  world  and  when  this  gentleman  a 
member  of  the  government  took  the  trouble  himself  of  going  to  a  London  Publisher 
with  this  article  and  obtaining  its  insertion  in  a  London  periodical  I  was  confirmed  in 
the  opinion  I  formed,  that  the  Government  set  some  value  on  what  I  had  written,  and 
would  recompense  me  liberally  for  writing  it  “  to  order.”  I  respectfully  submit  that 
I  could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  under  such 
circumstances  it  was  the  only  conclusion  that  any  human  being  having  his  use  of 

reason  could  come  to.  ,  .  ,,  ,, 

I  was  undeceived  however  soon,  the  article  had  hardly  appeared  when  the  gentleman 

not  only  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Government, 
but  that  personally  I  was  rather  a  nuisance  to  him.  At  last  to  get  rid  of  me  to  enable 
me  to  leave  the  country  he  sent  me  <£50  which  was  as  I  understood  it  to  be  accepted 
as  recompense  in  full  for  having  made  shipwreck  of  my  future  prosperity  in  the  service 

of  the  Government.  . 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  this  plain  speaking — I  have  no  wish  to  be  m  the  least 
offensive— but  I  have  simply  stated  what  plainly  is  the  truth  about  this  affair— that  is 
to  say  the  light  in  which  it  could  be  looked  upon  by  every  person  of  common  sense. 
It  is  quite  true  that  you  never  informed  me  you  could  obtain  a  notice  of  my  book  by 
the  Times  but  you  did  tell  me  that  you  thought  you  could  obtain  insertion  for  a  letter 
and  that  led  me  to  think  you  had  influence  with  that  paper,  and  would  use  it  to  get  my 
book  reviewed  and  thus  insure  its  success.  In  that  hope  too,  I  was  deceived.  I  have 
no  intention  of  insinuating  that  you  designed  to  deceive  me  in  any  way,  but  most 
certainly  I  have  been  deceived  to  the  utter  ruin  of  my  prospects  in  life. 

I  am  Dear  Sir 

faithfully  yrs 

The  Bight  Hon  RICHD.  PIGOTT 

W.  E.  Forster 
M.P. 


Sir, 


{Copy  answer  on  same  sheet) 

80  Eccleston  Square 
August  1st  /82 

I  am  desired  by  Mr  Forster  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
30th  July  and  to  say  that  the  correspondence  between  you  and  him  does  in  his  opinion 
prove  the  incorrectness  of  the  impressions  you  appear  to  entertain. 

I  am  to  add  that  Mr  Forster  must  decline  to  enter  into  further  correspondence  on  the 

matters  referred  to  in  your  letters. 

I  am  Sir 

Your  obedient  Servant 

(sd)  HORACE  WEST. 
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17  Vesey  Place 

Dear  Sir  Kingstown 

T  *  •  o*  O  ^OQ 

W  AM  m/wPt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday.  You  say  that  the  correspondence 
it  haJirSed  between  us,  in  ‘your  opinion  proves  the  incorrectness  of  the  impression 

1  thlnk  Sir’  Wltb  much  resPect  that  you  the  correspondence 
l  ZJZt,  t  COnfder  “  ’5  th1  Which  conversations  must  place  upon 

your  in,”  actions  ZZ  l  “T  ‘H1  had  Some  grounda  for  misapprehending 
■I°*„  instructions.  And  you  also  say  that  you  decline  to  enter  into  further  cor¬ 
respondence  on  the  matters  referred  to  in  my  letters.  This  is  of  course  quite  fair 
I  have  already  quite  unreasonably  intruded  on  your  attention  But  you  will  permit 

disnutlhth\  W  imat  m,  consI<3eration  of  the  facts,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  not 

™  8erve  the  government  i  the  cause 
that  taJwr  t  “  j  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  way  of  doing  it— 

my  Pr°SpeCtS  in  Ireland  (there  were  three  situations 
^ce  tbe  appearance  of  my  unfortunate  article  in  Macmillan 

Si  ioT  Mttd  b'ltf.0r  wbicb.™3  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Zw 

i  T  nsh  Manufactures)  and  bearing  in  greatful  remembrance  your  former 
kindnesses  I  was  induced  to  hope  that  when  an  opportunity  offered,  which  may  new 

rivmyagTafei^1Ch’e°°nldJaVail  “ySelf  0t  it’wo'dd  P1-™  in  a  posiUon  toelrn  a 

ne  bSy’makfuo-  me°fhe0ln  d8nf  ^  y°U  W°“!d,  Crown  tbe  edifice  of  y°ur  liberality  to 
would  mnaldga?«  b  °f  tte  compantively  small  sum  I  wan  ted -a  loan  which  I 
and  „  business  engagement  to  be  promptly  discharged  in  a  given  time— 

frrlmb*  1 7  considerably  disappointed  at  your  refusal  This  I  trust  will  excuse  the 
irritation  I  displayed  in  my  last  letters.  Dare  I  hope  that  you  will  r^onsWer  you? 

™ld”aof  “uctativ  6?d  ™  theT£1<??  “ t0  make  up'the  amount  6Id6wranyt  ?o 
will  give  vou  mv  nr  to  USiDess-  will  regard  it,  as  I  have  said,  as  a  business  debt  and 
f  ^  n(y^e  band  for  it.  I  have  succeeded  in  having  the  affair  kent  onon 

or  me  for  another  fortnight.  I  expect  to  be  in  London  on  this  day  week  having  got 

yon  ^exlrr°V r°m  a  frie"d;  a?d  if  7°"  ™uld  permit  Je,  coidd  caTL^n 
t!L?  lr  P  V  ?•  -J?u  are  only  hope.  If  this  thing  slips  through  mv  fingers 

eC°me  f  myTlf  &  family-  1  ent^eat  of  you  most  earnestly 

«,  dl..cs',!;?,Si„“  nja  tzsssuxs,  "J  >* — 

I  am  Dear  Sir 
Faithfully  yr 

The  Et.  Honble  W.  E  Forster  M.P.  kIG0TT- 


Sir, 


{Copy  Answer  on  same  sheet.) 


I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Forster  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  vour  lnttor  of  tv, 
If  youwdfta^eth0  3T  that  hAintend8  l0avi"S  E"S>“d  theToarse  Kt week  to 
hoZ  any  m„tit ^befri2  o'rck‘bhttg  If'  y°"  'Vi'  Probab*  «"d  bil  at  his 
to  make  tl ho  loan  suggested  ’  “e  ‘°  add  that  he  roallJr  ca'lnot  “®>rd 


I  am  Sir 

Yr  obedt  servant 

HOEACE  WEST. 
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17  Vesey  Place 
Kingsto  wtl 

Dear  Sir  Augt  4  82 

I  am  indeed  grateful  to  you  for  the  permission  you  give  me  to  call  upon  you 
next  week.  I  will  avail  myself  of  it  on  Tuesday  next  when  I  hope  to  be  in  London 
and  I  am  in  hopes  still  that  you  will  see  your  way  to  help  me. 

With  renewed  thanks  and  much  respect 


I  am  Dear  Sir 

Faithfully  yrs 


RC  P1G0TT. 


The  Right  Honble  W.  E.  Forster  M.P. 


Private 

17  Vesey  Place 
Kingstown 

Dear  Sir,  June  26th  83 

I  venture  once  more  to  ask  you  to  give  me  a  helping  hand.  I  know  that  I  am 
presuming  quite  too  much  on  your  good  nature  but  you  have  already  shown  me  so 
much  kindness  that  I  might  almost  be  excused  for  believing  that  there  is  no  limit  to  it. 

I  am  still  without  any  settled  employment  or  business  &  am  ekeing  out  a  wretched 
livelihood  in  various  ways.  I  did  do  a  good  deal  of  writing — “  penny  a  lining  ”  & 
that  sort  of  thing — for  some  London  papers  but  lately  my  “  copy  ”  has  been  declined 
by  them  all.  I  have  since  been  selling  books  on  commission  for  the  Dublin  agent  of  a 
London  publisher  &  old  bookseller,  &  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  assist  me  in 
that  by  ordering  from  me  some  of  the  books  on  enclosed  list :  Or  if  you  do  not  care 
for  them  yourself  you  might  perhaps  know  some  book-buying  gentleman  who  does  & 
who  would  buy  some  of  them.  They  are  all  valuable  &  scarce  books  &  I  could  sell 
them  at  prices  perhaps  lower,  but  certainly  as  low  as  they  could  be  had  elsewhere.  I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  do  the  best  you  can  for  me. 

The  profits  made  by  old  booksellers  are  very  considerable.  The  man  who  owns  the 
books  that  I  am  trying  to  sell  is  retiring  on  a  large  fortune,  after  being  only  a  short 
time  in  the  business.  He  is  selling  his  place  &  guarantees  the  profits  at  the  rate  of 
'<£2,000  a  year.  His  stock  would  sell,  he  says,  for  £5,000  &  he  would  dispose  of  stock 
&  interest  for  £6,000 — part  of  which  might  remain  out  at  low  interest. 

As  a  matter  of  course  I  would  like  to  go  in  for  it,  but  I  know  that  I  might  just  as 
well  expect  to  get  to  Heaven  without  the  necessary  preliminary  “  shuffling  off  of  this 
“  mortal  coil  ”  as  to  step  into  £2,000  a  year  without  a  shilling  of  capital  or  a  friend  to 
find  it. 

I  have  been  in  such  straits  for  the  last  eighteen  months  that  I  more  than  ever 
seriously  contemplated  giving  evidence  of  my  conviction  that  life  was  not  worth  living 
by  leaving  it.  To  that  complexion  it  may  yet  come. 

I  hesitate  to  mention  it,  least  you  might  misinterpret  my  motives,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  Parnell  made  overtures  to  me,  through  another  party  for  a  reconciliation  lately, 
based  however  on  the  stipulation  that  I  would  state  publicly  that  you  paid  me  to 
write  articles  against  the  Land  League.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  you 
hesitate  to  believe  this,  but  it  is  the  literal  truth.  If  I  would  consent,  remunerative 
employment  would  be  provided  for  me,  or  if  I  preferred  to  leave  this  country  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  would  be  placed  at  my  disposal  for  that  purpose.  Of  course  I  refused. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  false  to  say  that  you  ever  paid  me  to  write  anything,  &  if  it  were, 
nothing  conceivable  could  tempt  me  to  betray  your  confidence ;  &  in  the  second  place 
to  do  what  was  required  would  be  to  place  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  my 
benefactor  of  the  past,  which  they  could  most  certainly  employ  without  scruple  against 
his  unsullied  honour  and  stainless  character.  No,  I  never  could  be  so  base  as  that — no 
matter  what  might  befall  me. 

I  hope,  dear  sir,  you  will  forgive  this  further  intrusion  on  your  attention  &  anxiously 
awaiting  the  favour  of  a  reply,  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  grateful  &  obedient 
servant, 

RICHD.  PIGOTT. 

The  Right.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
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Thackery’s  Virginians  1st  Ed. 

Vanity  Fair  1st  „ 

Dickens’  Pickwick  1st 

Bleak  House  1st  „ 

Little  Dorrit,  1st  ,, 

Humphrey’s  elk  1st  „ 

Waverley  Novels  Best  Library  Edtn 

Set  of  Punch  complete  to  end  of  ’80  original  issue 
Fieldings  Wks '] 

Johnstons  „  . 

Sternes 

Sir  J.  Brownes  „  pearly  editions 

Smollett’s 
Goldsmith’s  „ 

Addison’s 

Old  English l  Romances  with  etchings  by  French  artists 
Dodsleys  old  Plays  early  edition 
Giffords  Massinger  „ 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher 

Shakespeare — Reprint  in  fac  simile  of  1st  folio. 
Rabelais  early  edition. 

Roland  Furieux  pis.  after  Ewin  &c. 

Illustrations  to  Ovid  „  do. 

Chefs  d’oeuvres  de  l’Art  Antegin  fine  engs. 

Gil  Bias  with  Stothards  pis. 

Jameson’s  Legend  of  the  Madonna  1st  Ed. 

Lacroix’s  wks  fair  copy. 

Lodge’s  portraits  eng  edn  4to. 

Ruskins  Modern  Painters  Best  edn 
»»  Stones  of  Venice  do. 

Rowland  s  Caricatures. 

Cruikshank’s  Almanacks  1st  issue 

Three  Courses  &c  1st  ed. 

Voltaire  s  La  Harriade  engs  after 
Mareau  &c 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  pis  by  Rowlandson 
Macaulay  s  England  1st  Edn  Fair  Copy 
Iroude’s  do.  1st  Edn 
Butts’  Italy 

Hepworth  Dixon’s  Wks. 

&c. 

Some  in  fine  bindings. 
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17,  Vesey  Place 

Dear  Sir,  Kingstown, 

have  ^  '***'  "b28*  J 

pleasing.  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I had  no  wisl/tn  COnS1(^ ere<:  °ffensive  or  dis¬ 
respectful  I  trust,  Dear  Sir,  that  vou  do  not  r  8<1^  a  Word  was  not  most 

idea  of  in  any  way  betraying  your  generous  mnfi  1°^  .Reri0usly  entertained  the 

degree  inconsistent  with  the  feelim"  of  LZ °J  do™$  ^  acfc  in  thc  least 
many  favours  you  have  conferred  upon  me  R f.^atlfcude  f111011,  1  entertain  for  the 
parleyed  with  the  people  who  temntod  mo  l  -  f  °  !fV?  me.*  COuld  not  bo  so  baso.  I 
&  what  were  their  sources  of  information  "ini  ”C  °Ut  lf  Possible  what  they  knew 
&  what  they  suggested  was  only  V  ,  '  u  convinced  that  they  know  nothing 

failed.  As  f  havfslld  dread  ylCe U  but  on"  m°  ° ?>■  An  "W  "hich  *^4 
hinted  that  you  had  given  me'  pecuniary  iLTul  “an„  1™g‘  to  whom  1  ever  remotely 
of  a  gentleman  to  make  use  of  the  information  fn’  *  10’  afi  ^°U  know’  Is  too  much 

to  me.  Even  to  Dr.  Lyons  I  only  sta  tedTi you  ^  W°Uld  b° 

without  going  into  particulars.  To  no  one  els^  did  T  blZl  ^  ^thj  for  me 
g.«  ground  for  the  belief  that 

L  4  a- 
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would  loathe  myself  did  I  conceive  that  I  was  capable  of  the  meaness  which  you 
appear  to  think  I  contemplated.  You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me  when  I  was 
friendless  &  I  only  wish  I  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  how  deep  seated  & 
sincere  is  my  gratitude.  It  is  truly  no  exaggeration  when  I  say  that  I  would  esteem 
it  an  honour  to  lay  down  my  life  in  your  service.  And  I  really  prize  your  good 
opinion  more  highly  than  even  your  other  favours,  &  if  I  have  been  importunate  and 
troublesome  I  can  assure  that  it  was  owing  only  to  my  desperate  position— as  a 
drowning  man  catches  at  straws  so  I  felt  bound  for  the  sake  of  my  family  to  let  no 
opportunity  pass  that  afforded  the  most  remote  chance  of  success.  -My  last  chance  is 
now  at  hand  but  I  am  really  almost  indifferent  as  to  the  result.  I  have  done  all  that 
I  can  do  to  provide  for  my  family,  but  failed  in  so  many  instances  that  I  have  hardly 
any  hope  left  there  is  nothing  for  it,  failing  again  but  uO  drift  helplessly  to  the  very 
abyss  of  ruin.  If  you  will  not  help  me  I  am  perfectly  sure  it  is  for  some  good  <)c 
sufficient  reason  &  I  would  be  the  most  presumptuous  of  mankind  were  I  to  object, 
and  I  can  only  hope,  that  at  least  I  will  continue  to  have  your  good  wishes  Should 
you  desire  it,  I  will  at  once  return  all  your  letters  to  me,  or  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  anyone  you  may  appoint  to  receive  them — though  as  a  memorial  of  the  sympathy 
&  approval  of  one  so  high  placed  as  you  are  for  so  humble  &  undeserving  an  object 
as  I  feel  myself  to  be,  I  prize  them  much.  Nevertheless  you  shall  have  them  if 
you  can  conceive  it  possible  that  I  could  put  them  to  unworthy  uses,  or  if  you  have 
the  least  anxiety  as  to  their  remaining  in  my  possession.  Since  you  held  office  here, 

I  applied  to  Earl  Spencer  for  the  position  of  Secretary  to  the  new  Prisons  Commission, 
which  I  heard  was  going  a  begging,  but  was  not  favoured  with  even  a  line  of 
acknowledgment  of  his  receipt  of  my  application.  I  think  I  had  competence  for  the 
position,  having  had  personal  experience  &  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  in  a  general 
way  of  prison  discipline  in  these  and  other  countries.  Curiously  enough  one  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  turned  out  to  be  the  Editor  of  one  of  Mr  Parnell  s  papers 
Dr  Siguren  of  the  Irishman — a  man  who  to  my  own  knowledge  has  written  more  treason, 
treason-felony,  sedition  and  incitements  to  murder  &  outrage  than  any  other  living 
man  in  Ireland  at  least.  I  also  applied  for  the  not  very  exalted  or  largely  remunerative 
position  of  Investigator  under  the  Arrears  Act,  with  the  same  result.  And  yet  it  is 
admitted  that  when  I  was  in  a  position  to  do  so,  I  served  the  Government  inasmuch  as 
I  defended  their  Land  Act  against  the  Land  Leaguers,  &  brought  rum  on  myself  for 
doino-  it.  That,  however,  would  seem  to  be  the  reverse  of  a  recommendation  to  the 
Irish'5 Executive — which  has  just  now  appointed  Rd  O’Shaughnessey,  a  member  of  the 
late  Land  League,  proposed  as  such  in  most  laudatory  terms  by  Mr  Parnell  himself,  to 
a  lucrative  office.  The  luck  of  the  Leaguers  indeed  is  becoming  proverbial. 

May  I  venture,  dear  sir,  to  caution  you,  should  you  make  a  tour  this  autumn  to  be 
on  your  guard  against  your  Irish  enemies.  The  “  Invincibles  ”  I  know  are  still  active 
&  are  on  the  watch  for  a  safe  enterprise  to  sustain  their  horrible  prestige  with  their 
dupes  &  earn  the  wages  which  their  paymasters  so  liberally  dispense  amongst  them. 
It  is  a  fact  that  420,000  of  the  League  fund  was  paid  over  to  Devoy  for  the 
“  Clan-na-Gael  ”  society  in  America,  which  directed  &  still  directs  the  murder  societies 
in  Ireland  &  Great  Britain. 

And  in  conclusion  I  will  crave  the  great  favour  of  a  re-consideration  of  my  applica¬ 
tion  for  some  assistance  in  the  effort  I  am  making  to  get  out  of  a  country  where 
nothin  ^  but  ruin  confronts  me,  to  one  where  I  will  have  at  least  a  chance  of  existence 
&  of  providing  for  my  family.  If  my  needs  were  not  so  pressing :  if  this  were  not 
my  very  last  hope,  I  would  not  have  the  temerity  to  impose  so  unreasonably  on  your 
kindness.  But  the  imminence  of  calamities  which  impend  over  me  compels  me  to 

leave  no  means  untried  to  avert  them.  _  , 

Begging  you  to  excuse  this  long  letter  and  thanking  you  again  with  all  my  heart 

for  your  great  goodness  to  me 

I  am 

Dear  Sir 

"With  great  respect 
Your  deeply  obliged 

obedient  &  grateful 
Servant 

RICHD  PIGOTT 

Right  Hon.  AY.  E.  Foster. 
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Copy. 

Sir,  SO  Eccleston  Square  S.W. 

I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Forster  to  acknowledge  your  letter l St  1S83‘ 
express  his  regret  that  considering  the  many  othfr  pl3im«  i  •  29th  Au£usfc’  and  to 
to  decline  to  send  you  further  pecuniary  aicL  Upon  hlS  pUrse  he  is  obliged 

I  am,  Sir, 

R.  Pigott  Esq.  Yours  obediently, 

authur  h.  loring. 


-  7  .  v/w  »  x 

Dear  Sir,  Kingstown 

I  have  made  application  to  the  Lord  Lieutenw  .SePfc*  19th  1883- 

General  of  Rates,  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Mr  BVrne  n°l  aPPomtment  of  Collector 
his  Excellency  that  you  were  good  enough  to  con Xl  l11,  d°mg  so  I  mentioned  to 

the  Nationalist  papers,  the  Irifhman ™nf JW °7 Matf  1“  whi,le  1  rauld  " 
Government.  °  r  lredand,  done  good  service  for  the 

thaU  ahould  ask’youto^ustain  h/s  s“PP2rt  has  suggested 

that  m  your  opinion  I  had  served  the  Government  hv  «  ttGr  ft0  P!S  Excellency  stating 
and  also  that  you  are  aware  that  I  ascribe  the  loss^if  PP0,1*'111^  tPeir  Ean(l  legislation, 
earning  a  livelihood  to  the  fact  that  I  rendered  such  f  7  busmess  aad  the  means  of 
I  venture  to  hope  Dear  Sir  that  you  ^dll  do  thL 
to  procure  the  means  of  going  to  Australia  where  T  •  u™  utberly  failed  in  the  attempt 
employment  in  my  profession,  and  am  reallv  in  a  de^l^' a  chance  of  obtaining 
to  myself  expressed  your  approval  of  tlnf  nnnTu>T-P'°ra  r  ftate‘  You  bave  already 
m  so  far  as  I  could  do  so  sustaining  the  Government1  and  1°  1  /  CT°nducted  mJ  papers 
favor  to  do  so  also  to  Earl  Spencer  I  could  not TxneeT  1  7  beg  7°U  as  a  si£nal 

have  the  presumption  to  hope  you  will  do  Since  vn  l  7°U  i  °  m°re  but  so  mucb  1 
me  and  because  I  feel  confident  that  your  doing  it  will  um™  S°  g°°d  a  friend  to 
mendation  that  could  be  put  before  his  Excelle,  P  7  ve  tbe  veiY  strongest  recom- 
appomtment  for  me.  Excellency  and  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  the 

desperate  fituathiT^d  with  theTtoostrespTcttr°Ubling  7°U  “  consideration  of  my 

I  am  Dear  Sir 
Yours  faithfully  &  obliged 

Right  Honble.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  RICHD.  PIGOTT. 


Sir, 


80  Eccleston  Square  S.W. 
October  13th  1883. 


I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently 

R.  Pigott  Esq.  ARTHUR  H.  LORING. 


* 


Kingstown 

Dear  Sir,  October  14th  1883. 

on 

M 


I  55096.— Ev.  56, 
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I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  the  liberty  of  acquainting  you  with  the  fact, 
which  you  may  not  have  heard  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  informed  a  deputation  from 
this  Corporation,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  vacant  collectorship  of  rates  would  not  be 
filled  up  for  some  time.  So  that  your  sustainment  of  my  application  for  the  vacant 
post  in  the  way  I  ventured  to  suggest  would  be  still  in  time  &  likely  to  produce  the 
desired  effect 

Under  these  circumstances  I  beg  respectfully  to  repeat  my  earnest  request  that  you 
will  in  your  exceeding  goodness  write  to  his  Excellency  on  my  behalf,  and  am,  dear 
Sir,  with  gratetul  &  respectful  thanks  your  most  obedient  &  obliged  servant, 

RICHD.  PIGOTT. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 


Copy. 


80  Eccleston  Square,  S.W. 
October  16,  1883. 


Sir 


With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  inst.  to  Mr.  Forster,  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  Mr.  Forster  is  still  absent  from  England  &  the  date  of  his  return  is 

uncertain.  j  am,  Sir,  Yours  obediently, 

ARTHUR  H.  LORING. 


R.  Piggott,  Esqre. 


17  Yesey  Place 

Kingstown  Oct.  17th  83. 


I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  yesterday.  . 

May  I  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  forward  my  letter  of  the  14th  mst. 
to  Mr  Forster  when  next  you  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  him.  You 
will  see  from  the  subject  of  it  that  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  me  that  he 
should  receive  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 
RICHD.  PIGOTT. 


Arthur  H.  Loring  Esq. 


80  Eccleston  Square  S.W. 
October  19  1883. 


g 

There  shall  be  no  needless  delay  in  getting  your  letter  to  Mr.  Forster.  His 
movements  however  are  uncertain  &  I  have  no  address  at  present  to  which  I  can 

forward.  T 

1  am  Sir 

Yours  obediently, 
APTTTTTR  H  T.ORTNG. 


Richard  Pigott  Esq. 
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17  Vesey  Place 

Kingstown 

Dear  Sir,  ■^ov*  2  ’83. 

_  May  I  respectfully  ask  the  favour  of  a  line  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  14th  Ootr 

& SiriS  oTePn°mtment  °f  C°lle0t0r  Gen6ral  °f  RatCS  for  1  *  «Sdid£ 

to  be  ef cused  ,for  reminding  you  that  the  purport  of  the  letter  was 

to  beg  you  to  be  good  enough  to  write  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  &  say  to  him  as  vou 

so  T  ,arrdjrd/nd  7ntten  t0  thafc  y°u  considered  that,  while  in  a  position  todo 
so,  I  had  rendered  good  service  to  the  Government.  P  1  Q 

I  am  Dear  Sir 

With  much  respect 
Your  obedient  &  obliged  servt. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  M.P.  RICHD.  PIGOTT. 


Sir 


80  Eccleston  Square  S.W. 
November  5  1883. 


at  u  AM<  des*red  ^y  Mr.  Forster  to  acknowledge  your  letters  of  Octr  14  nml 

cteteLz  tere“p  of  RaJ  is  a  — 

Mr.  Forster  does  not  remember  that  he  wrote  to  vou  the  pxanl-  ^  u 

S  ter  w if  you  wist  to  send  to  Jrj  s~  -Pf ote°gu 

I  am  Sir 

Yours  obediently 

Richard  Pigctt  Esqre.  ARTHUR  H.  LOSING. 


17  Vesey  Place 
Kingstown 

Dear  Sir  T)ec  18  83 

SWK  SHErs i B r5  EFr ll?fHvri! rV 

With  great  respect 
I  am  Dear  Sir 

\  ours  faithfully  &  obliged 

The  Right  Honble  W.  E.  Forster  M.P.  RIO  HD.  PIGOTT. 
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80,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W. 
December  19,  1883. 

Sir 

Mr.  Forster  desires  me  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  18th  instant,  &  to  say 
that  he  is  really  sorry  that  he  cannot  send  you  the  assistance  for  which  you  ask  him. 

He  has  many  claims  upon  him  just  now,  &  finds  that  they  are  as  much  as  he  is 

able  to  meet. 

1  am  Sir 

Yours  obediently 

ARTHUR  H.  LORING. 

Richard  Pigott  Esqre. 


17  Yesey  Place 

Kingstown 

Dec.  26  ’83. 

Dear  Sir,  _  .  .  . 

By  this  post  I  return  you  all  the  letters  I  ever  received  from  you.  My 

state  of  mind  is  such  that  I  feel  i  shall  be  tempted  to  do  a  desperate  deed :  and  in  that 
case  these  memorials  of  your  good  will  and  great  kindness  would  be  certain  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  might  misuse  them. 

I  am  indeed  in  the  lowest  depths  of  despair  :  when  a  man  sees  his  little  children 
actually  in  want  of  food— at  this  season  too— and  is  powerless  to  help  them  he  clearly 
but  “  cumbereth  the  ground.” 

I  am  Dear  Sir 

With  great  respect 

Yours  faithfully  and  obliged 

RICHD.  PIGOTT. 

The  Right  Honble. 

W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 

P.S.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  letters. 


(Copy  answer  on  same  sheet.) 

Wharfeside 

Dec.  28  ’83. 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  your  note  of  the  26th  inst.  &  my  secretary  informs  me  that  the  packet 
of  letters  has  come  to  hand. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  difficulties  and  enclose  a  five  pound  note  which  may 
help  to  make  your  Christmas  less  dreary. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  add  that  I  .cannot  afford  to  send  you  a  further  sum. 

Yours  faithfully 
(Sigd.)  W.  E.  FORSTER, 

R.  Pigott  Esq. 


17,  Yesey  Place, 

Kingstown 

De\r  Sir  Dec.  30  83. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  receipt  of  your  favour  of 
28th  inst.  enclosing  a  five  pound  note.  This  has  been  a  great  relief  to  me  &  those 
dependent  upon  me  and  it  vastly  increases  my  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  you  for  youi 

generous  help  in  my  troubles.  . 

Of  course,  dear  sir,  I  do  not  expect  any  further  loan  from  you.  But  it  is  possible 
that  you  may  be  able  to  assist  me  to  get  employment.  No  matter  hoiv  humble  or  even 
menial  it  may  be — you  may  know  some  one  who  wants  a  man  who  can  be  relied  on  to 
be  earnestly  devoted  to  his  service  in  any  capacity,  to  whom  you  might  recommend  me 
— either  in  London  or  any  part  of  Great  Britain — anywhere  in  fact.  I  think  I  am  a 
good  accountant  &  am  pretty  well  up  in  commercial  matters  generally  speaking.  But 
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a:r,\r^JSB 

of  income.  But  as  supplementing  a  fixed  salary,  no  matter  how  small  it  would  he  of 
much  service.  I  therefore  trust  dear  sir  that  if  you  know  of  anything  or  ThouM hear 
of  anythmg  soon  in  that  way  you  will  kindly  bear  me  in  mind  g 

new  year's  wishing  you  with  great  respect,  very  many  &  very  happy 


The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  M.P. 


I  am  Dear  Sir 

Y  our  most  faithfully 

and  deeply  obliged 

RICHD.  PIGOTT. 


“  17  Vesey  Place, 

.  Kingstown 

Dear  Sir,  SePt-  14,  84 

T  r  TH?  secr?tarfsbiP  °f  Loan  Fund  Board  is  vacant,  &  is  in  the  a-ift  of  the 

zagr* butf L 

ask  you  s^ordt  tbot^yt^ur  0XY°  ^  ‘f  1  “  * 

enough  to  say  thit  ibid  some  service  fo/theTovlmeb  feouI^Tf  oTce 

without  any  permanent  employmen“bndlnbavee  a  helpless^MnTbf  'voun*  h  ]7 

provide  for  I  feel  bound  not  to  leave  any  means  untried  that  promises  rebefC  1  So  hard 
pressed  am  I  that  were  it  not  for  the  helD  of  an  nld  fWnrl  i  ^ar(l 

“ad:  rteoSPmeCtfUlly  y°Ur  aSSistanCe  in  *his  “««  ^  ifoTt" 

Begging  the  favor  of  a  reply  at  your  convenience  and  with  great  respect 

I  am  Dear  Sir 

Yours  faithfully  &  obliged 

The  Right  Honble.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  RICHD.  P1GOTT. 


Sir, 


Copy  letter  to  R  Pigott  Esq 

80  Eccl  sten  Square 
S.W. 

September  17,  1884. 


say  that  he  hasten  Jbli«5fd  JZY  >  ackn,owMge  y°”  letter  of  14th  inst  and  to 
with  tim  Irish  appointments  of  Ids  successors  "0t  ‘°  a*‘emp‘  ‘°  intelfcre  in  “7  WV 

case,  any  letter  from  woulYha™  no  effect  WCTe  ‘°  ',reak  tbrough  tbat  ™le  in  yen’’ 

1  am  Sir 

Richard  Pigott  Een  Yours  faithfully 

h  q’  ARTHUR  H  BORING, 
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17  Vesey  Place 

Kingstown. 

Feby  3rd  1885. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  fear  I  will  offend  you  greatly  if  I  ask  yet  another  favour  at  your  hands,  yet 
I  am  so  desperately  beset  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  doing  so. 

I  have  not  yet  got  any  permanent  employment,  nor  does  there  seem  any  possibility 
that  I  shall  soon  get  anything  settled.  I  have  tried  in  all  directions  but  failed.  Still 
I  have  managed  to  earn  enough  to  satisfy  my  wants  by  casual  contributions  to  some 
London  papers  and  magazines ;  and  by  letting  lodgings  in  this  house  during  the 
season.  But  lately  the  prolonged  and  dangerous  illness  of  my  wife  has  caused  my 
expenditure  to  greatly  exceed  my  income  and  the  consequence  is  that  my  rent  has 
fallen  into  arrear.  I  am  being  sued  for  its  recovery,  and  unless  I  can  pay  the  amount 
within  the  next  few  days  my  furniture  will  be  sold  off  and  I  will  not  only  be  left 
homeless  with  an  invalid  wife  and  five  young  children  but  also  my  only  certain  source 


of  income  as  well. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  have  appealed  to  a  few  friends  for  assistance  to  make 
up  the  amount  of  my  rent,  already  through  a  friend  I  have  obtained  from  Earl  Spencer 
£15  ifrom  The  O’Conor  Don  £5,  Dr.  Robt.  McDonnell  £5,  Mr.  Brooks  Esq.  M.P.  £5 
and  another  gentleman  whose  name  I  am  not  to  mention  has  promised  to  give  <£20  if  I 
can  make  up  the  rest  (about  £50). 

X  venture,  therefore,  Dear  Sir,  to  ask  you  to  favour  me  with  a  contribution  towards 
that  amount.  I  know  I  am  imposing  greatly  on  your  kindness,  but  still  under  the 

to  think  that  you  will  excuse  me  for  making  such  a 
favorable  consideration.  In  that  hope  and  with  great 


circumstances,  I  am  induced 
request  and  will  give  it  your 
respect. 


I  am  Dear  Sir 
Yours  faithfullv  &  obliged 

RICHD.  PIGOTT. 


The  Right  Honble 
W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 


80  Eccleston  Square,  S.W. 
February  6  1885. 


I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Forster  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant 
&  to  say  that  in  consequence  of  the  many  other  claims  upon  him  he  regrets  that  he 
cannot  comply  with  your  request. 

I  am  Sir 

Yours  obediently 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  H.  LORLNG. 


R.  Pigott  Esq. 


17  Yesey  Place 
Kingstown 

Feby  15th  1885 

I  venture  with  very  great  respect  to  ask  you  to  kindly  reconsider  the  matter 
respecting  which  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  3rd  inst.  I  know  that  I  have  already  imposed 
too  much  on  your  kindness  but  really  this  time  my  need  is  more  urgent  than  ever. 
I  have  already  raised  within  £20  of  the  amount  required  and  am  induced  to  hope  that 
you  will  favour  me  with  a  contribution  towards  that  amount.  I  will  really  never  ash 
another  favour  at  your  hands  and  I  would  not  ask  it,  after  a  refusal,  were  it  not  that 
I  see  no  other  way  of  making  up  the  deficiency  except  by  a  last  appeal  to  those  who 
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have  stood  by  me  in  all  my  troubles.  It  will  be  hard  if  I  lose  a  home  and  a  means  of 
eammg  a  livelihood  for  my  family  for  ,620  and  I  therefore  once  again  ask  you“ear  Sir 
to  help  me  m  this  emergency  as  you  have  done  in  others.  8  y  b 

I  am 

Dear  Sir 

Yours  faithfully  and  obliged 

The  Right  Hon  RICHD  PI«OTT. 

W.  E.  Forster  M.P. 


Sir 


80  Eccleston  Square  S.W. 
February  17  1885. 


I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Forster  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  15th  instant  anrl 
to  tell  you  that  he  is  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  he  can/ot  comply  wilh  your  request. 

I  am  Sir 

Yours  faithfully 

Richard  Pigott  Esq.  ARTHUR  W.  LORING. 


* 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1, 
Tuesday,  26th  February  1889. 


[Tie  President )  Where  is  the  witness  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lords  as  far  T  1™,-,^,  t  u  . 

{The  President.)  Yes,  we  shall  be  very  glad. 


George  Wear  sworn, 

53  367.  {The  President.)  What  do  you  know  ?— Mv  Lord  hv 
ffi.S' 10  Andert0n'S  HoJ-  “d  attendant^an^he  m^de  inquiries 

S  qco  Yheil  did  y0U  £°  ' This  morning. 

seen  ’there  sinletT '** 
late  in  the  evening.  b  J  y  u  not  ask  the  time,  but  I  presume 

isslftoiis^ppSenBioT'7  ‘°  y0”  L°rdellip  f°r  a  ™nDt  t0  >*  directed  to 

Zresideilt’\  \  have  already  directed  that  it  should  be  made  out 
{The  Secretary.)  It  will  be  ready  in  about  an  hour.  ’ 

y  ™  President  )  Of  course,  we  must  wait  a  little  time, 

{bir  6.  Russell.)  Certainly,  my  Lord 

[  The  President.)  Mr.  Attorney,  have  you  any  other  witness  * 

S.T}'\Atlorney.-Ge'nfm^)  The  unexpected  absence  of  this  witness  and  ftm  ^ 
which  he  has  given  m  this  case,  assuming  that  he  should noT^S^w^  ^ 

necessary  and  proper  that,  if  your  Lordships  should  think  riXTv^ £  A  T  V* 
who  are  associated  with  me  and  mvsolf  aL^niri  •  ?  ,  b  >  my  learned  friends, 

with  regard  to  this  portion  of  Z  ell  consider  what  course  we  should  take 

My  Lords,  a  fact  has  been  mentioned  to  me _ T  am  nnt  nLin  fo 

fact,— but  it  has  been  mentioned  to  me  that  a  i ?  m  ?  fc<?  a88ure  Jou  that  it  is  the 

Anderton's  Hotel  addressed  to  this  person  IWt^id  f  doc"men.t9  has  arrived  at 
*  656,6.— Ev.  57,  „.-2/89  1 ‘Sott- a“d  I  would  ask  your  Lordships 
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that  an  officer  of  the  court  should  be  sent  down  to  take  possession  of  that  packet  of 
documents,  of  course  not  to  be  dealt  with  at  all  until  a  later  stage,  but  to  be  dealt 
with  as  your  Lordships  should  think  right. 

(The  President.)  We  will  adjourn,  but  if  the  witness  should  appear,  then  we  shall  be 
ready  to  resume  the  proceedings.  We  had  better  adjourn  for  half  an  hour. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  May  1  mention  that  I  am  further  instructed  that  these 
documents  have  come  directed  to  the  witness  Pigott,  care  of  Mr.  Houston,  I  would 
therefore  ask  that  your  Lordships  should  take  steps  such  as  may  seem  lit  to  your 
Lordships  that  these  documents  be  forthcoming,  and  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Court. 

(The  President.)  We  are  going  to  deliberate  upon  that  at  once. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 


The  Court  adjourned,  and  their  Lordships  returned  into  Court  at  11.40. 


(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord - 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  beg  my  friend’s  pardon,  I  have  an  application  to  make. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  beg  my  friend’s  pardon,  I  have  an  application  to  make. 
As  the  witness  does  not  appear,  and  your  Lordships  have  directed  most  properly,  if 
I  may  humbly  submit  so,  a  warrant  to  issue  for  his  arrest,  I  think  it  right  to  inform 
your  Lordship  that  on  Monday  morning  Mr.  Shannon  received  a  letter  from  the 
witness.  That  letter,  I  think,  should  be  put  in  your  Lordship’s  hands.  My  Lords,  I 
do  not  take  this  course  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  the  contents  of  that  letter 
should  be  regarded  as  proof  of  any  of  the  statements  therein  contained,  but  in  our 
view  all  information  in  our  possession  ought  to  be  put  before  the  Court,  and  probably 
your  Lordship  would  think,  after  seeing  the  letter,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  ask 
Mr.  Shannon  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  received  the  communication 
which  that  letter  contains.  I  propose  to  hand  that  letter  to  your  Lordship,  and 
probably  after  your  Loraship  has  read  it  you  will  consider  whether  or  not  you  should 
ask  Mr.”  Shannon  any  questions  respecting  the  matter. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  before  your  Lordship  has  determined  upon,  that,  I 
am  sorry  my  friend  has  not  shown  me  the  letter,  or  intimated  to  me  that  he  is  going 
to  use  it.  Before  that  is  dealt  with  I  have  to  make  an  application  to  youi  Lordship, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  that  application  it  is  necessary  I  should  ask  your  Lordship’s 
permission  to  make  a  statement  in  some  little  detail  not  at  much  length.  On  the 
27th  of  July  1888,  some  days  after  the  close  of  the  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  case,  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan,  whose  name  has  been  so  long  before  your  Lordship’s  Court,  wrote  a  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Labouchere  at  the  House  of  Commons,  which  I  have  in  my  hand, 
and  by  that  letter - 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  I  respectfully  submit  that  no  communication  in 
writing  made  by  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  ought  to  be  read  in  this  Court. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Then  I  want  to  know  why  a  communication  by  anyone  else  is  to  be 
any  more  relevant. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Because  Pigott  the  witness  has  disappeared  from  the  Court, 
and  under  those  circumstances  I  feel  it  right  to  put  in  possession  of  the  Court  any 
information  that  comes  from  the  witness. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Then,  my  Lord,  I  will  not  read  the  letter.  In  consequence  of  that 
letter,  and  following  upon  that  letter,  a  number  of  documents  were  handed  to  Mr. 
Labouchere,  I  myself  was  present  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  those  documents  were 
received  by  him  from  persons  who  may  be,  if  necessary,  called  before  your  Lordships 
Court.  I  cannot  charge  my  recollection  with  the  exact  date,  but  this  is  clear,  it  was  at 
all  events  before  there  was  any  question  of  the  Special  Commission  Act  under  which 
your  Lordships  were  sitting.  As  soon  as  that  proceeding  was  determined  upon  by  the 
Governmen - 

(The  President.)  What  is  your  application,  Sir  Charles? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  application  is,  on  the  spot  to  call  certain  witnesses  to  put  your 
Lordships  in  possession  of  all  the  information  we  have  in  this  matter,  and.  which  we 
think  your  Loidships  ought  to  know,  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  of  Pigott’s 
disappearance. 

(The  President.)  But  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  fact  of  his  disappearance. 
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Mj  L°rd’  wi,th  your  Lordslaip’s  permission  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  fact  ot  his  disappearance  ;  also  with  the  circumstances  of  his  disaDDearmcp  ,m.l  T 

iTmenl  ^  ^  '“S  °f  tpa‘  1  “V  he  alloTod  “m’akelny 

fait?'  Pm“°  Wel1’  *  “  “  UnU8Ual  tkin«  t0  “ak«  a  lo”g  statement  of  a  series  of 

fJiCp  BZSdlA  ¥*  Lord’  statement  will  not  be  long,  but  it  will  be  very  serious 
be^frit/etider8  *  S‘a‘“  °f  faCt  wMch  “  oourt  of  justice  should 

Smf  n  l  propose  that  they  shall,  and  straightway. 

{I he  President.)  But  you  have  to  lay  a  basis  for  it. 

(&ir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  about  to  do  it,  if  your  Lordshin  will  t  -l 

practiced  before  your  Lordship's  Court  for  years,  and  I  Ihiuk  you?  LoXhipsr^y 

(The  President.)  Of  course,  we  will. 

aPpliCati°“'  °r  aDy  otW'  P‘  ™-ler  the 

thS  siiidr™“  t  it1  »!■  “V*  is  not  necestary  to  “M— 

order.  We  re  now'd^  ^‘the  £?  5 

i =„  tt 

got  bis  confession  that  the  letters  were  forgeries  and  that^ho  f  ^  Plg0tt 

read  to  your  Lordship,  between  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr  Picrott  On  Sat,  ri  cll  .kas  keen 

He  was  pressed  by  Mr.  Pie-ott  to  take  it  Mr  T  nh„  1  •  d®ckned  to  take  it. 

rgt?usUSaTa,  a^genthiman  ^flTowT,^  ^ 

sr&j 

February,  1889,  Sir  ” _  '  ’  roturning  his  confession.  “  25th 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  I  must  really  object. 

“is,*1  ,... ...  a,, 

A.  ?  L‘  Mu8selL)  Hy  Lord,  I  do  not  desire,  I  assure  vour  Lordshin  to  do  ™v+i  • 

sw  “giriSr?  ztte 

aoi??:aM0^c;;ii:  ri1  iz  tirn?0 m  tribmi m 

pointing  out  to  yon,  what  yon,  of  course,  w^Turt^e 
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case,  that  statements  of  this  kind  should  be  put  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  and  as  it 
appears  the  facts  were  known,  there  really  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  difficulty 

^°(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  my  reasons  are  twofold  in  addressing  your  Lordships, 
first,  that  I  may  put  your  Lordships  in  full  possession  of  every  particle  of  information 
that’ we  have  ;  and  next,  that  your  Lordship  may,  on  the  spot,  in  the  place  of  relying 
upon  written  affidavits,  hear  the  witnesses’  story  straightway,  and  let  them  be  cross- 
examined  straightway,  and  when  your  Lordship  is  good  enough  to  suggest  that  the 
more  regular  course  is  to  do  it  by  affidavit,  let  me  remind  your  Lordship  that  we  came 
here  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Pigott.  We  had  no  idea 

that  Mr.  Pigott  would  not  be  here  this  morning.  . 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What,  after  he  had  confessed  to  you  on  Saturday  he  had 

forged  the  letters  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Did  you  expect  him  to  get  into  the  box  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russetl.)  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  read  the  letter.  Your  Lordship 
may  express  what  astonishment  you  feel  with  regard  to  that  matter.  That  is  the 
reason  I  desire  to  read  this  letter.  When  I  tell  your  Lordship,  according  to  my 
instructions,  this  man  was  under  the  charge  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con¬ 
stabulary,  and  was  also  under  the  charge  of  two  Scotland  Yard  detectives,  I  want  your 
Lordships  to  inquire  who  those  men  were,  to  have  them  called  before  your  Lordships 
and  to  give,  if  they  can,  an  account  of  how,  with  that  body-guard  attending  him,  he 
has  escaped,  for  the  moment  at  least,  from  the  hands  of  justice.  Now,  my  Lord,  I 
ask  permission  to  read  this  letter.  It  is  a  communication  from  Pigott. 

(The  President.)  Well,  we  will  listen  to  the  letter  after  your  statement. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  On  the  25th  February  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis  wrote  this  letter, 
and  sent  it  by  hand — yesterday  at  12  o  clock. 

Mr.  Labouchere  has  informed  us  that  on  Saturday  you  called  at  his  house 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  make  a  statement  in  writing,  and  he  has  handed  us  the 
confession  you  made  that  you  were  the  forger  of  the  whole  of  the  letters  given 
in  evidence  by  the  “Times,”  purporting  to  be  written  respectively  by  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr.  O’Kelly,  and  that  in  addition  you  committed 

perjury  in  support  of  the  case  of  the  “  Times. 

Mr.  Parnell  has  instructed  us  to  inform  you  that  he  declines  to  hold  any 
communication  directly  or  indirectly  with  you,  and  he  further  instructs,  us  to 
return  you  the  written  confession,  which  we  enclose,  and  which  for  safety  s  sake 
we  send  by  hand. 

Now,  I  ask  your  Lordship,  first  of  all,  to  call  for  the  production  of  these  constables, 
and  get  them  to  explain,  if  they  can,  how  it  comes  that  this  man^  has  escaped  their 
vigilance.  I  ask  your  Lordship  then  to  allow  me  at  once  and  on  the  spot  to  put  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Parnell  into  the  box. 

(The  President.)  Well,  we  will  deal  with  the  matter  which  we  were  asked  to  deal 

with  when  we  adjourned.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,,  . 

The  Commissioners  directed  that  a  subpoena  should  be  issued  to  the  manager  or 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  and  also  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  to  bring  with  him  any  documents 

which  were  referred  to,  and  I  am  told  that  he  is  here.  < 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  may  I  mention  it  appears  there  was  a  mistake  as  to  the 
statement  how  the  documents  were  said  to  have  been  directed  namely,  that  it  was  to 
Pigott,  care  of  Houston,  3,  Cork  Street,  where  Mr.  Houston  lives.  Mr.  Houston  is 

liGrG. 

(The  President.)  Well,  then,  by  accident,  more  has  been  found  than  you  were 
aware  of. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

(The  President.)  Let  the  witness  come  into  the  box, 

John  George  Evans  sworn. 

53.370.  (The  President.)  We  are  informed  that  Richard  Pigott  has  been  staying  at 
your  hotel?— Yes,  my  Lord. 

53.371.  Have  letters  come  addressed  to  him  there  ? — They  have,  my  Lord. 
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beS1^ZinTye\rrSy.tb6m  **  y0U?-The  few  th*‘  *»  left.  They  have 
not3’373'  Are  7°U  aWe  t0  teU  US  anythin^  of  Us  "'hereabouts  t-No,  my  Lord,  I  am 

ain5S,!;!;'4y“eSstday.£'  ^  M  he  ^el-He  has  not  been  seen 

53,375.  Yesterday  afternoon  ?— Before  half -past  4,  yes. 

[Five  letters  and  a  card  were  produced.'] 

°f  f*  °/Se  ™  think  th"‘  a"y  letter 

therefore  we  direct  that°  they  be  opened  ■  but  be.°f  lmPortance  m  the  case,  and 
to  the  use  to  be  made  of  7 them ^because ^  “"f  exerc.se  our  own  judgment  as 
purely  private.  ’  Decause  some  ot  them  might  turn  out  to  be 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Certainly. 

reSdlK^  yo«r  Lordship  that  one  was 

Mr.  Cunynghame.  It  has  noi  been  opened  of  1  ™S  a*  °n.oe.handed  by  Mr-  Soames  to 
I  mean  it  has  not  been  opened  by  Mr  Soames  UrSe’  and  1S  m  Possession  of  the  Court. 

\tL  °JreUi  1  J^r'  flouston  t0  fee  produced. 
shLdbecaS'~°  ertainly’  lf  your  Lordship  thinks  it  right  Mr.  Houston 
(The  President.)  Yes. 

doSenf  ™*-G™ral>  By  aI1  —  I  hand  up  in  the  meantime  that 

wluldy™^  Wed  to  the  W  Coimsel] 

took  his  luggage  with  him  ?  g  the  la8t  Wltness  Aether  the  man  Pigott 

fsifc  Ye,3 .?-N°.  “y  Lord,  it  is  still  in  the  hotel. 

fu^aggeentIeman  ”0t  to  Pa" 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  that. 

J£LaM)  W0U'd  yo”  Lordship  think  it  right  a  search  should  be  made  for 

*  ha^e  no  P^er  to  give  such  a  direction. 

a  warrant  for  perju ^against  thTs^n?  and^^rLps^hatw  ^ld’  b 1°  ^  f°r 
a  search  warrant  could  be  obtained  P  P  th  1  uld  be  a  raode  by  which 

taken  under^a^sensJ  o^the  p^Ksp'onsZtitts”  tf  ^  t**  1  ha™  already 
can  go  further  and  direct  his  iugg^geTbe ‘st n^d V“  ;  l Mt  ^  not  feel  tha‘ 
One  moment,  Sir  Charles,  you  see  we  hive  ttTft  7  'rhere  ,s  Mr‘  Houston  ? 
have  gone  so  far.  I  do  not  quite  see  what  the  nhiZf  T-  y0''"'am  it  opened.  AYe 
(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  LordMherietters  J  calllnS  Mr  Hou3t°u  «• 

for  a  moment?  ZhlZ  nSe  IhT tjZlZtioPtT  PZ  7^  “  t,c  ‘loalt  with 
letter  to  Sir  Charles.  application  to  your  Lordship  ;  I  have  shown  the 

'1  beyoud  Sut^Sgh't  ^  D°‘  ^  to  ^at  it  is,  and 

0g(lpLFrmdent)  What  again  iS  the  obi°ct  of  ‘bis  ?  You  remember  what  wo  broke 

ha™g  “  formation  in 

(Sir  C.  Russell  \  Mu  Tai.  i  lgott'  vVe  received  a  communication _ _ 

statement  of  Pigott’s,  /understimd.  Pr°P08e  ‘°  Produco  eworn  evidonco.  This  is  a 

.  j m  MZtZ'oencrVl.)  l7h)TyotTorlupVnX\ot0,lt  VCrification' 

information  that  I  have  in  the  matter.  P  °  be  in  possession  of  any 

(The  President.)  “  Sunday  night.”  *  What  is  this  ? 
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{The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  Sunday  night.  Written  on  Sunday  night;  delivered 
to  Mr.  Shannon  on  Monday  morning.  Your  Lordship  will  note  a  statement  has  been 
made  in  Court  that  Pigott  has  made  a  coufession.  Your  Lordship  will  observe  the 
contents  of  that  document  with  reference  to  what  he  says  as  to  any  confession  he  has 
made,  or  as  to  his  confession.  I  venture  to  think  your  Lordship  ought  to  be  in 
possession  of  any  information  we  had  coming  from  the  witness,  who  is  no  longer 
appearing.  It  may  have  a  bearing  upon  any  course  your  Lordship  may  afterwards 
take.  Their  statement,  of  course,  through  Sir  Charles  Russell,  has  been  made  public, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  probably  your  Lordship  might  think  fit,  that  that  statement 
should  be  made  public. 

{Sir.  C.  Bussell.)  A  statement  by  Pigott  to  a  man  called  Shannon. 

{The  President.)  If  we  are  to  take  one  course,  we  must  take  the  other  or  may  take 
the  other.  I  omitted  to  say  we  have  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  man.  Now, 
where  is  Mr.  Houston  ? 


Mr.  Edward  Caulfield  Houston  re-called. 

53.377.  ( The  President.)  We  are  informed  this  letter  has  been  handed  over  by  you 
to  Mr.  Soames  ? — Yes. 

53.378.  Have  any  other  letters  come  ? — Not  for  Mr.  Pigott.  One  letter  came  to  me 
from  Mr.  Pigott  on  Saturday  asking  for  money,  which  I  produce. 

[  The  letter  ivas  produced.'] 

53.379.  {The  President.)  This  is  the  letter  : 

Dear  Sir,  Saturday. 

I  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  have  the  balance  of  33 1. 
that  you  so  repeatedly  promised  me.  I  am  told  I  am  to  be  prosecuted  for  perjury, 
and  I  therefore  require  the  money  to  send  home  to  my  poor  children. 

Faithfully  yours, 

E.  C.  Houston,  Esq.  Richard  Pigott. 

. — I  sent  no  answer  to  it  whatever. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Will  your  Lordship  be  good  enough  to  let  me  see  the  letter  which 
your  Lordships  have  not  yet  opened,  addressed  to  Pigott. 

{The  President.)  Do  you  wish  to  see  it  before  it  is  opened  ? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes,  before  it  is  opened. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

53.380.  When  did  this  letter  arrive  ? — This  morning. 

53.381.  Who  handed  it  to  you  ? — The  landlord  of  the  house,  who  brings  me  my 
letters  • 

53.382.  The  landlord'? — Yes. 

53.383.  Was  there  any  other  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Pigott? — No. 

53.384.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that  ? — Perfectly  certain. 

53.385.  This  is  the  only  one  ? — That  is  the  only  one. 

53.386.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  letters  to  you  under  your  care  ? — No, 
never  ;  that  is  the  first  letter  I  ever  got  to  my  care  for  Mr.  Pigott. 

53.387.  Did  you  receive,  addressed  to  yourself,  any  communication  containing 
letters  ? — For  Mr.  Pigott,  I  did  not. 

53.388.  No,  no,  but  did  you  receive  any  communication  containing  letters  of  a 
remote  date  ? — This  morning  ? 

53.389.  Yes?— No. 

53.390.  Or  yesterday  morning  ? — No,  or  yesterday  morning. 

53.391.  Or  the  morning  before? — Or  the  morning  before. 

53.392.  Did  you  receive  any  of  your  own  letters  back  from  Pigott  ? — I  did  not. 

{The  President.)  I  hand  this  down.  You  can  make  any  use  of  it  on  either  side. 

{The  letter  was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel.)  It  may  have  more  meaning  in  it  than 
at  first  sight  appears. 
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(The  President.)  We  have  examined  these  lett^ra  TLott  „  n  £ 

t\noUgrs  011  r  ^ 

should  be  seen,  because  it  might  possibly  put  The  partiea^upou^nqu'iry.  aee“8  *°  U8> 
[The  letter  was  handed  to  Sir  Charles  Bussell  and  to  the  Attorney-General. ] 

ha^entS"0  1  Sath6r  y°Ur  WdsMP  baa  with  the  document  that 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

Sir(ctriefE;^')  T“en  th6re  "  ™e  ”ato  whu*  I  have  mentioned  to 

fiS  ft&ST"  t0  y,°Ur  L°rtUpS  Stould 

Soames  being  in  rhe  box  Sir XarkTsuSl  r IT/”1*'  m  tbe  course  o£  Mr. 

Vr^ite^sr'  at  ^ 

aske^mltoVoCtponeTt'Ltii  Mr  S^wafinVheT1'’  **7,!“  ^  CharIe3  Eussel! 

would  have  read  it  some  time  or  ofhe®  bn?I  ask  f„  b  „  hT“°  doukt  Charles 
the  box  before  anythin^  else  is  done  eml  !  T  ,  £?  allo.^ed  to  P“‘  Mr.  Soames  in 
munieations  that  he hid  will fZ’cUoPZTTT  7‘U  §et  from  hin>  the  com- 
iearned  friend  will  agree  this  is  a  right  course.  “  ^  ’  1  TWltUre  *°  tbmk  that 

Mr.  George^Tewis.0  1  ^  “°  obJectioQ  at  al>-  Prided  I  am  at  liberty  to  call 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  no  condition  at  all. 

(The  President.)  We  will  adjourn. 


[The  Court  again  adjourned  ;  returned  at  12.23.] 

undoubt^li^mf  euch^charactm’^^t^makeT^naturaf  thldffir3  cT  di8Rappea!'6d  are 

desire  to  put  the  Court  in  possession  nf  mw  inf  ^ir  Charles  Russell  should 

“tiir  ™w- and  ^ 

ev/fctet^^  rf  —  to  this  matter  is,  that  if  any 

has  been  made  indirectly  from  a  quotation^ fronTa  TiT’  lrm3i?ucJ'.  as  partly  a  statement 
ask  that  that  letter,  which  is  verified  bv  a  ItTA  ,‘°  ¥r'  GeorSe  Lew‘3’  1  ™>uld 
swore,  should  also  be  read  The  lptte/tn  W  t  ^  df®^ra*1.on»  and  to  which  Pigott 

(The  Attorney-General.)  This  is  directly  in  connexion 
(Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  your  Lordships  think  so. 

S’  FZSi,lenti  We  7m  receive  that  evidence  first,  then  we  will  deal  with  it 

Mr.  S^amet'  dTePltfeUny  “  i^dV^  OTide“e  ia  ttat 

Lordfp  Will  fee,  that  it  should 

(£l*r  Chwles  Russell.)  I  have  no  objection. 

(The  President.)  That  is  not  objected  to,  so  wo  will  receivo  it. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Soames  recalled,  examined  by  tbe  Attorney-General. 

53.393.  Will  you  produce  tbe  letters  you  have  received  from  Pigott? — You  have  a 
complete  copy  of  them. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  2nd  November  1888. 

( Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Well,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  know  where  we  are. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Well,  by  all  means,  we  will  read  the  two.  The  15th  of 

November  1888,  my  Lords. 

(The  President.)  What  are  you  reading  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  was  about  to  read  a  letter  from  Pigott  to  Mr.  boames,  out 
I  will  take  the  course  at  present  suggested,  and  will  read  the  letter  of  the  15th  November 
and  the  letter  of  the  11th  which  is  referred  to  in  it,  which  were  those  that  were  called 
for  by  Sir  Charles  Russell.  Your  Lordships  will  afterwards  judge  whether  the  others 
should  be  read  or  not.  I  read  the  15th  November  first,  1  had  better  read  the  11th 
November  1888,  from  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr.  Soames  :  “  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
“  am  sending  Mr.  Houston  by  this  post,  to  which  I  must  earnestly  request  your  earliest 

“  attention” _ that  is  the  11th  of  November  from  Dublin.  The  letter  enclosed  is  in 

these  terms,  8th  November,  from  Pigott  to  Houston :  “  Dear  Sir,  enclosed  completes 

the  story  of  the  negotiations  ’ 

( The  Witness.)  No,  that  is  not  the  letter,  I  think.  . 

53.394.  The  8th  of  November,  I  think? — No,  that  is  not  the  enclosure. 

53'395.  How  does  it  begin? — The  enclosure  is  the  11th  of  November  1888. 

53.396.  Have  you  got  it  ? — I  have. 

53.397.  Just  read  it,  please.  .  _  .. 

(The  President.)  Is  this  the  letter  which  was  enclosed  m  the  letter  ot  the  lltn  . — 
It  is  a  letter  written  to  me,  my  lord,  by  Mr.  Pigott,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
he  had  written  the  same  day  addressed  to  Mr.  Houston. 

53.398.  Not  then  of  the  8th  of  November  ? — No,  that  is  another  letter. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Have  you  got  any  copy  of  this,  please  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Read  it,  please. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Kindly  give  me  a  copy. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  not  got  a  copy;  will  you  read  it,  Mr.  boames, 
please. 

(The  Witness.) 

“Sunday,  November  11th,  1888. 


“  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letters  of  Friday  and  Saturday  (the  latter  enclosing 
5L,  for  which  many  thanks).  You  will  excuse  me  for  dealing  with  Friday’s  letter 

at  some  length. 

“  I  am  forced  to  deny  that  I  ever  consented  to  appear — as  you  say — publicly 
in  this  affair.  In  Dublin  you  got  from  me  a  statement  of  the  evidence  I  would 
give  should  I  appear,  and  in  a  letter,  at  your  request,  I  named  the  amount  of 
remuneration  I  would  expect  for  so  doing.  You  deferred  giving  your  decision 
until  I  met  you  in  London,  and  you  then  informed  me  that  there  were  legal 
objections  to  a  bargain  for  a  fixed  sum,  but  that  I  might  rely  on  being  liberally 
dealt  with.  I  could  not  regard  that  as  in  any  way  binding  you  or  anyone  else, 
or  as  in  the  least  degree  satisfactory,  and  I  told  you  so  very  plainly. 
Nevertheless  you  induced  me  to  meet  Mr.  Soames,  as  I  thought  merely  to 
talk  the  matter  over,  but  as  it  turned  out,  that  he  would  take  down  the  evidence 
I  would  give  in  the  event  of  my  appearing  as  a  witness.  I  protested 
that  without  an  understanding  as  to  the  amount  of  remuneration  I  would  receive 
I  should  not  be  asked  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  This  would  not  be  conceded, 
however,  as  I  had  already  handed  you  a  statement  of  the  evidence  m  question, 
I  saw,  on  consideration,  that  there  was  no  valid  reason  why  I  should  not  repeat 
it,  and  I  did  so.  But  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  thereby  confirming  any 
supposed  consent — had  you  told  me  that  that  was  your  object  in  bringing  me  to 
Mr.  Soames’  I  would  have  refused  to  go,  and,  as  you  know,  I  never  consented  at 
all.  Next  day  (20th  October),  I  wrote  you  a  letter,  in  which  I  said—  _ 

“  ‘  I  am  compelled  to  ask  a  clear  understanding,  I  named  my  price,  but  you 
neither  accept  nor  reject  it.  Therefore  allow  me  to  say  that,  appreciating  jour 
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all  that  is  required.’  F  7  ’  hen  1  Wl11  have  g1™  my  evidence  and  done 

this  understanding,  antTin  consequence  I)°Sltl™Iy  refUSe<1  -vonr  assent  to 

not  appear  as  a  witness.  And  in  that  enact  rins'/””' tl!^  decIared  that  I  would 
day.  I  am  absolutely  unpledo-ed  to  l,Z  * -5 *  tho,matter  remains  to  this 
and  you  are  pledged  beyond  recall  nofto  ash  mTtn  ^  ^  “  Tlmes’”  wh>le  they 
or  use  any  compulsion  direct  or  indirect,  to  compelXVdYso6.81™0"7  WtateTCr’ 

declarations  I  W  ™had  ° to  ^his*  effect  •  ^nd^in  ^d  7  ™‘p!'atic  Pron*es  and 
and  unmistakeable  was  your  undertakint  that  1'  ZA™  >'°U  how  clear 
responsibility  in  actino-  for  von  T  will  S  t&t  J  should  bave  absolutely  no 
from  letters  of  my  own.  I  wrote  \o''you>rfrom  P™  witht1a  ~“p]e  of 
complaining  that  the  publication  5  [he fATiJll ZC  th°  ^  APril  188'. 
conditions  upon  which  I  purchased  it,  and  said '  WaS  a  breach  oE  the 
ou  have  a  statement  of  my  own  for  whipli  T  1  . 

you  have  retained  two  letters  also,  for  the  purpose  o  comnrei  1>a  d  notb,in?- a«d 
I  have  got  nothing.  I  submit  therofrW  J?  f  comPans°n,  for  which  also 
documents  in  any  way.  But  above  and  befo™  eftlt,ed  to  use  these 

was  to  be  kept  secret,  that  it  should  not  be  knn/  f  Istipulated  tbat  my  name 
were  bought ;  that  in  short  my  part  in  the  whor/ff0”  "'nT,  °r  h°"’ the  lette>'s 
should  not  be  revealed  under  any  possible  circ  n  stone  ’  and*that  °f  “/  friends, 
to  understand  that,  speaking  for  self  and  friends  T  f  d  wish  you 

strict  terms  of  our  bargain,  and  that  I  and  thelflfb  n  I  T*  y?U  mU  keeP  t0 
personal  responsibility.  I  acted  as  your  confld  vi  J”  kePfc  altogether  free  from 
bound  in  honour  and’'  by  repeated  premises  to  “  agent  merely>  and  you  are 

publications  or  proceed'Lgs!  any  indica  on  thatTTd  flg°rously  in  subsequent 
my  connexion  wi'th  you.  and  S  of  *°  tbe  ,d~y  of 

assent,  to  carefully  conceal  in  this  connexion.”’  “  ‘ ty  1  undertook,  with  your 

7°53,400hatIt  beWns  his^wnfmpressmn:  Soames?-1  ““not  tell 

,53’40?'  1  warnmerely  the'dlteof  LhSj  Ire  'Af  the  quotation  ends. 


-  poured  that 

all,  or  tafe/rpoS^  ft'  ^  «  *  show  at 

information  as  to  matters  entrusted  to  mo  in  f  U\  ppear  as  a  witness  and  give 
so,  place  the  lives  of  those  who  Con”ded^  n ^TTA”6^’ ^ 
unavoidable  peril.  I  have  alrendv  w  p1  i  r  i  t]l0  £r0atesfc  and  all  but 
my  letter  of  the  24th  of  Apriffrom' Par[  ‘tf  ™  J7  P°Sit!0n  (Particularly  in 

taken  exception,,  that  it  is  2  not Ze^sary  to  rTpe^wwl  Z  ^  A  ^ 
but  I  wish  you  to  understand  thnr  ^11 ,  l  p  t  what  1  haVe  so  often  said, 

no  matter  what  the  consequences  may  be  '  Y 'm  iLy%Si‘k™ if  th"""?'  1  refuS6' 
that  any  proceedings  that  will  relv  for  supopbb  ,  .  ^  <  ho  it,  therefore,  as  certain 
whatever  from  me  will  fail  ’  "  n  an^  testlmony  of  any  character 

regarding  you  T  fear  von  ,„„0?  i  ,  1  aV0  ln  no  wa7  broken  any  promise 

Wish  to  find  who  has  been  guilty  of ’the a!ndbfi“m°  y°"-r  ow"  ,Vio'"la  if  you 
the  discovery  of  the  document  -  Then  he  »  C0m“10t,”S  yu"r  *—•  with 

^bfbour°w„^be  sj  rrj  xr, 

aHow  them  to  remain  in  my  ^'^7^ 

B  J 
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none  of  those  with  whom  I  have  acted  have,  in  the  slightest  degree,  attempted  to 
bring  about  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  that  there  is  no  intention  what¬ 
ever  of  asking  you  to  come  forward  in  1  the  way  you  speak  of,  to  which  I  replied 
“  ‘  I  am  Obliged  for  your  letter,  which  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  1  take  it  as 
a  renewed  assurance  that  I  am  not  to  appear  in  any  possible  proceedings,  or  ha\  e 
any  further  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

“  After  the  declaration  of  the  Attorney- General  at  the  O’Donnell  trial  that 
the  ‘  Times  ’  would  not  for  any  consideration — even  did  the  verdict  depend  upon 
their  doing  so — reveal  the  names  of  the  parties  from  whom  they  obtained  the 

letters,  you  wrote  to  me  (on  the  7th  July  88) 

« *  j  hope  it  is  pretty  clear  now  to  everyone  concerned  that  an  undertaking 

regarding  secrecy  can  be  accepted  as  reliable  in  every  way. 

“  And  on  the  20th  July,  you  wrote :  — 

“  ‘  I  send  you  herewith  a  written  guarantee,  showing  that  what  the  Attorney- 
General  has  stated  is  regarded  as  binding  for  all  time  and  under  every  circum¬ 
stance.’ 

“  The  guarantee  was  as  follows  : — 

“  ‘  The  Times,’ 

“  ‘  Printing  House  Square,  E.C., 

“  ‘  28th  July  1888. 


“  ‘  My  dear  Sir,  .  , 

“  ‘  You  ask  for  a  written  guarantee  that  the  undertaking  given  by  the 

Attorney -General  will  apply  to  future  as  well  as  past  confidences  with  us,  and  I 

hereby  give  it  with  pleasure. 

“  ‘  Truly  yours, 


“  And  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  bring  it  down  to  date,  you  write 
to  me  on  Septr.  18th  : — 

“  ‘  As  regards  myself  and  those  with  whom  I  act,  matters  stand  as  they  were, 
and  we  are  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  new  position  of  affairs.  The  under¬ 
taking  given  you  will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

“  Next  day  you  write  : — 

“  ‘  Your  idea  as  to  those  with  whom  I  act  being  desirous  of  taking  an  unfair 

advantage,  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

“  Moreover,  you  gave  me  repeated  verbal  assurances  of  a  similarly  reassuring 
and  unmistakeable  character.  You  more  than  once  declared  to  me  that  the  editor 
and  manager  of  the  ‘  Times,’  and  you  yourself,  were  firmly  resolved  to  go  to 
prison  rather  than  reveal  my  name  or  that  of  any  of  my  friends.  And  as  a 
matter  of  course,  I  duly  informed  the  other  parties  concerned  in  the  transaction 
with  me  that  in  no  circumstances  would  any  of  their  names  be  made  public,  or 
any  clue  given  that  would  reveal  their  identity. 

“  Is  it  not,  therefore,  clear  that  all  through  there  has  been  an  understanding, 
clear  and  distinct,  that  no  responsibility  would  attach  to  me  or  my  friends,  that 
our  names  should  be  kept  secret,  and  that  no  attempt  to  bring  any  of  us  forward 
in  a  public  court  or  otherwise  would  be  made ;  and  is  it  not  certain  that  this 
understanding  continues  down  to  the  present  time. 

“  In  such  circumstances  if  X  have  to  appear — that  is,  the  Times  compels  me 
to  come  forward — I  can  only  repeat  that  1  will  do  so  unwillingly ,  and  with  the 
feelino-  strong  within  me  that  I  have  been  unfairly  dealt  with..  And  I  would  also 
again^warn  them  of  the  grave  consequences  to  myself  which  I  have  already 
indicated  to  you,  that  are  certain  to  follow  my  appearance  in  the  witness  box. 
But  above  and  before  all  I  would  impress  on  them  that  it  is  my  settled  conviction 
that  should  I  have  to  appear,  the  cross-examination  would  most  certainly  tend 
to  discredit  my  evidence  in  chief — it  must  of  necessity  do  so,  as  I  feel  utterly 
unable,  from  defect  of  memory  and  other  causes,  to  refute  satisfactorily  the  many 
allegations  founded  on  remote  events  of  my  career  as  a  National  Journalist,  that 
are  now  certain  to  be  brought  up  ‘  in  judgment  against  me. 
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come  forward,  but  be  provided  with  mean'*6™ Leave  't'l'o  1  slltould.“ot  be  asked  to 
at  least  for  a  prolonged  period,  in 

“™?  my|nameand.evidence  as  g^en  to  Mr.  Soames7and  yourseff— to1  tbeTtmert 

of  which  L  would,  if  necessary  make  a  r^lor-o^  / ,eir  to  the  truth 

the  names  of  my  friends  should  be  suppressed  *  This^reaV^b  StrJulatin^  that 
purposes  much  better  than  if  the  evidence  were  ^iven  hi  Sh 1(1  answer  all 

absolute  certainty  that  it  would  be  neutralised  in  cross-exTminationP-erS°?  ^  ^ 
appearance  could  be  truly  accounted  for  bv  statins  tW  S- *  ’  and  mJ  non¬ 

danger  to  myself  and  others  that  would  be  sure to l  !  \  WaS  °Wm ?  to 
hardly  fail  to  be  drawn  from  me  reoirdhii?  matters  wh7nh 'A™**10™  that  could 
secret  under  penalty  of  assassination.  I  £ost  ILiesUv  be^S  SW°rn#t°  k?-P 
proposal,  serious  and  favourable  consideration  To  g  f,  you  for  thl8 

sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Soames  t,me  and  trouble  1  a” 

late,;  chaifge^the7  shimtioif’  *”*  1  «”"*  d°“ 

encouraged  me  to  open  communications'  with  the  Pj^ellites^Vio  areTaWare.’  Jou 
them  after  you  had  asked  me  to  stop,  but  I  maintain  tWfk  ^  7? el  COntmued 

action,  inasmuch  as  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  Ik  ^SUlt  iUStlfi®d 
manifest  insufficiency  to  sustain  the  contention  that  the 

“  Faitkf„lly°yours 

“  J.  C.  Houston,  Esq.”  “  ^ICHD-  Pigott. 

53,402.  (The  President.)  I  did  not  quite  catch  how  did  „ 

possession  ?— It  was  enclosed  to  me  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date  h  °  y°U'' 

(Phe  Attorney -General.)  The  first  letter  I  read  r  , 
from  Pigott  to  'Mr.  Soames.  “  I  enclose  you  copy  of  abetter  T  h  y  1  tb  November 
by  this  post,  to  which  I  must  earnestly  remfest  1  ,  sendln?  Mr’  H™stou 

Pigott.”  the  15th  Novemb  r-^st  /olC  m  STsTam^f  Ricbard 

letter  to  the  witness  Pigott.  teoames— did  you  write  this 


“  Hear  Sir,  1; 

letter  yo^  M^Houst,  "  U  a  °f  «» 

trial  of  Mr.  O’Donnell’s action tLaw'JSh  ft  1  “VT  of  th« 

what  sources  the  letters  were  obtained,  but  circumstances  have  ohantedTn  wT 
Special  Commision  has  been  brought  about  The  «  Timp<? !  i 

pledges  already  given,  and  felt  that  no  disclosures  couhl  be  mal  pvI°Uf  If  ^ 
permission  of  Mr.  Houston  and  yourself.  Mr.  Houston  readd v  P  Wlfch  the 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  when  I  saw  von  boro  r  J  kavo  permission 
clients  of  any  obligation  «  ^  ^ 

then  and  there  gave  me  a  statement  of  the  evidence  you  m ,,  ’  tdct’/ou 
give,  and  subsequently  wrote  me  a  letter  dated  the  22nd  (Tt  Prepared  to 
you  asked  me  to  allow  you  to  correct  a  couple  of  inaccur^es  in  the  t’  /"  Wh.'Chi 
the  evidence  which  I  took  down  on  the  then  precedh. /slturdav T  Tf.  °f 
corroborative  of  the  fact  that  the  obligation  of  secret  had  he™  lhl3le“eri? 
thereupon  instructed  my  counsel  to  state  that  we  should  lay  before  timT  '  • 
sioners  all  our  information  concerning  the  letters  ,!■  *  ™  the  ComD™- 

now  recede,  but  had  you  not  yoursKeved  my  c L“om  'T'lPr T 
you,  your  negotiations  with  Mr  Parnell  Mr  A-IW \V  a  1  obl'gations  to 

would  have  been  sufficient  justific S'  the ma“f£ “ o’’tbn  F  ^bonchere 

m  fact,  would  have  rendered  full  disclosure SCI  t'”4 
gave  me  your  evidence  I  told  vou  that  r  t-mdd  ,  1  y  necessary.  Ileforo  you 

pointed  out  to  you  disti  nc  tilth  at  ^ ^  wore  T  o  d  bai^??  Wlth  Jon,  and 

great  extent  the  value  of  your  evidence  I  rJ°  S°  JL°Uld  DeUtraIise  to  a 
repeat,  that  n,v  clients  wHl  C  see  harm  come  the  8ttme  time'  and  1 

supporting  in  the  witness  box  the  statements  you' have”  given' “to  me” and’ whT 
you  have  since  verified  on  your  oath.  I  a/n  sorry  yf„  should  hkvo  mid '1 
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suggestion  about  going  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  I  have  told  you  already 
that  you  must  not  do  so,  and  I  certainly  could  not  sanction  the  advancing 
vou  money  to  enable  you  to  take  such  a  step.  You  have  solemnly  declared 
that  you  have  been  offered  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  if  not  in  the  hearing  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  at  any  rate,  at  an  interview  at  which  he  was  present,  a  sum  of  1,000/. 
to  swear  that  you  forged  certain  of  the  letters.  Were  I  to  promise  you  a  sum  of 
money  on  the  ^condition  of  your  giving  evidence,  it  probably  would  be  suggested 
hereafter  that  I  had  offered  you  money  to  induce  you  to  adhere  to  the  statement 
you  have  already  made  because  I  was  afraid  of  the  testimony  you  were  likely  to 
give.  I  cannot  place  myself  or  my  clients  in  so  false  a  position,  nor  will  I  lend 
myself  to  any  action  which  would  tend  to  throw  discredit  on  your  testimony,  or 
possiblv  to  bring  myself  under  the  censure  of  the  Commissioners. 

“  *On  reconsideration,  I  feel  satisfied  that  you  will  concur  in  the  soundness 
of  the  viewrs  I  have  expressed,  and  will  recognise  the  inevitable  necessity  for  your 
appearance  in  the  witness  box.  Of  course,  I  fully  recognise  the  difficulty  of  your 
position,  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  no  harm  will  follow  your  taking  this,  the 
only  honourable  and  straightforward  course,  and  you  may  rely  that  my  clients’ 
treatment  of  you  will  be  both  fair  and  honourable. 

“  As  I  have  caused  you  to  be  served  with  a  subpoena,  which  will  of  necessity 
detain  you  until  after  your  evidence  has  been  taken,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  I 
should  pay  for  your  loss  of  time,  and  I  will  consequently  make  you  remittances 
from  time  to  time.  With  this  letter  I  send  you  Bank  of  England  notes  for  10/. 
as  a  first  remittance. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  (Signed)  Joseph  Soames. 

“  Richard  Pigott,  Esq. 

“  11,  Sandycove  Avenue  West, 

“  Kingstown,  Ireland.” 


I  think  the  answer  had  better  be  read. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell)  Well,  I  have  not  agreed  to  anything,  only  this,  but  I  submit 
to  whatever  my  Lords  think  right. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  I  think  we  must  have  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Hand  Sir  Charles  Russell  a  copy,  it  is  dated  the  17th 
November  1888. 

(The  Witness.)  If  I  may  say  so,  I  should  prefer  that  every  single  letter  that  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Pigott,  and  every  single  letter  that  I  have  received  from  him,  should  be 

read. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  The  answer  is 

“  11,  Sandycove  Avenue  West, 

“  Kingstown,  November  17th,  1888. 

“  Dear  Sir,  # 

“  1  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  to  which  I  proceed  to  briefly 
reply.  To  begin  with,  I  must  remind  you  that  Mr.  McDonald  s  guarantee  was 
u-iven  after  the  Bill  constituting  the  Commission  was  introduced,  and  that  it  bound 
the  ‘  Times  ’  to  secrecy,  both  as  regards  past  and  future  confidences,  or  as  Mr  Houston 
correctly  interpreted  it,  ‘  as  binding  for  all  time  and  under  every  circumstance,’ 
therefore  the  Commission  could  not  have  made  any  such  change  as  you  suggest. 
Then  I  must  take  strong  exception  to  your  assertion  that  I  relieved  your  clients 
from  the  continuous  obligation  of  secrecy,  when  I  gave  you  a  statement  of  what 
I  was  prepared  to  depose  to,  in  the  event  of  my  agreeing  to  appear  as  a  witness 
nt  the  Commission.  I  have  already  (in  my  letter  of  the  11th  instant  to 
Mr.  Houston,  of  which  you  have  a  copy)  told  you  what  occurred.  All  through 
t  us  business  I  had  no  communication  with  anyone  except  Mr.  Houston,  and  to 
him  I  previously  gave  a  statement  of  the  evidence  in  question  at  his  request,  and 
at  the  same  time,  also  in  accordance  with  his  wish,  named  to  him  in  writing  the 
amount  of  compensation  I  would  expect  in  ‘  the  event  of  my  agreeing  to  come 
forward.’  Both  these  statements,  as  I  understand,  were  to  be  submitted  to  you 
and  your  clients  for  consideration  and  decision.  But  neither  then  or  thereafter  at 
any  time  did  I  give  the  faintest  shadow  for  an  undertaking  to  come  forward 
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as  a  witness  for  the  ‘Times.’  On  the  contrary,  I  flatly  refused  to  do  so 
unless,  under  certain  specified  conditions  to  which  assent  would  not  be  given’ 
I  was  left  no  alternative,  m  fact,  except  to  believe  that  all  these  prelinfinary 
conferences  including  that  with  yourself,  had  no  other  object  save  and  except  to 
determine  first,  whether  what  I  was  prepared  to  swear  would  be  of  service  or  no^ 
and  second,  should  the  question  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  whether  the  terms 
would  be  conceded  that  I  asked  m  consideration  of  verifying  the  evidence  on  oath 

T  A  rIgar.  mj  lett6r  °f  the  22nd  0ctober  S  dimply  asked  correc¬ 
tions  to  be  made  m  the  statement  given  you,  as  I  was  led  to  belieVe,  for  your  own 

information  and  guidance ;  and  moreover,  it  was  written  to  you  at  the  su—estion 

Houston\to  wh°m  1  bad  written  previously,  asking  him  to  hare  the 
indicted  inaccuracies  rectified;  if,  therefore,  it  corroborates  anythin-  it  is  onlv 
my  contention  that  nothing  that  took  place  releases  your  clients  from  their  pledge 
not  to  disclose  my  name  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances. 

4-  w  1  am  fa,r  fl0nL  sa^ln£  ^bat  y°u  and  y°ur  clients  do  not  sincerelv  believe 
that  what  occurred  justifies  you  in  considering  that  I  did  really  consent  to  cancel 
the  condition  of  secrecy  so  freely  assented  to  under  which  I  acted,  but  I  can  onlv 

tChamtPMrenR  T  y°u  oould  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion  on  the  supposition 
that  Mr  Houston  has  deceived  you,  as  he  has  deliberately  deceived  me 
He  took  me  to  your  office,  knowing  that  I  had  not  consented  to  come 
forward  as  a  witness  and  caused  me  to  repeat  details  I  had  already  given  him  m 
order  as  it  now  appears,  to  bind  me  against  my  will,  and  by  a  subterfuge,  in  direct 
violation  of  all  his  pledges  and  asservations,  to  compulsory  acquiescence  in  pro 
ceedmgs,  in  which  I  protested  I  would  not  have  any  part  whatever ^  except  on 
conditions  that  would  not  be  accepted.  This  deceit,  as  I  have  said,  may  possibH 

ill  I  6™'  1  haf  3^fd  t0  fo"*°  the  — %  that  tos  my 

Sr  H  e  l  h  r  ame  1  emPhatlcally  assert  that  to  neither  yourself  or 
W1  ^  t(?n  bave  /  £lven  any  promise  expressed  or  implied  that  would  at  all 
lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  Even  supposing  that  I  had  given  consent,  I  hold  that 
I  would  be  free  to  withdraw  it,  m  view  of  the  fact  that,  since  I  was  supposed  to 
have  given  it  T  have  learnt  from  Mr.  Houston  and  others  that  the  other  side  hive 
obtained  evidence  which  they  will  bring  forward  that  will  not  only  neutralise  my 
testimony,  but  subject  me  to  the  imminent  danger  of  assassination  7 

j  M  1'  ri0llsJ0n  t0°  1S  responsible  for  my  recent  negotiations  with  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  I  must  remind  you  the  matter  was  discussed  in  your 
office  in  my  presence,  and  that  you  did  not  express  the  slightest  disapproval  of  the 
action  ±  took  but  now  it  would  seem  that  you  rely  on  it  to  sustain  vour  belief 
ounded  on  Mr.  Houston  s  delusive  proceedings,  that  I  have  in  effect  given  mv 
consent  to  appear  as  a  witness  for  the  ‘Times.’  It  is  quite  true  that 
Mr.  Labouchere  offered  me  1,000/.  to  swear  a  lie,  but  it  is  also  true  that  i 
refused.  I  fail  to  see  therefore  how  that  fact  tends  to  absolve  your  clients  from 
their  undertokmg  to  hold  me  free  from  all  res  onsib.lity,  and  1  su-estJd 
1  olrl  l,shf0uld  be  enabled  to  SO  away  solely  because  of  the  strong  conviction  f 
interests.^  *  *  °°U"e  W°Uld  be  the  beS‘  1  could  adoP‘  -  your  clients5 

However  I  can  hardly  hope  that  anything  I  can  say  further  will  chan-e 
your  views  or  theirs  1  must  appear  in  the  witness-box  ;  no  chance  is  left  me 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  as  you  say,  that  I  will  experience  nothing  but  fair  and 
honourable  treatment  from  your  clients,  but  I  would  ahull  y  forget  ill  that  f  iZ 
would  only  hold  to  their  pledge,.  I  am  sure,  too,  thTt  Zy  wflfd  ”  Tir  kZ 
power  to  protect  me,  but  after  all  they  can  do  but  little ;  they  know  the  character 
of  the  people  with  whom  I  have  to  reckon.  And  I  am  bound  to  again  warn  /hem 
that  my  testimony  will  be  certain  to  bo  so  sensibly  weakened  in  cross-exam  mtio 
as  to  be  seriously  injured,  instead  of  serving  their  case,  and  to  repeat  w"th  a 
respect  my  strong  protes  against  having  to  appear  at  alias  a  break  of  a  plain 

adhered  to.Ct  understandlnK  'vhlch  1  never  doubted  would  be  honourably 


“  J.  Soames,  Esq.” 


“  I  am,  dear  sir, 

“  faithfully  yours, 

Kiciid.  Pigott. 
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Then  on  the  19th  November,  Mr.  Soames  writes  to  Pigott : — 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  ” - 

{The  President.)  How  much  more  is  there  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Only  one  more,  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  It  does  not  further  the  case. 

{The  Attorney- General)  The  letter  is  dated  the  19th  of  November,  my  Lords. 

“  19th  Nov.  1888. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  I  am  sorry  there  should  be 
any  misunderstanding  between  us,  but  I  can  only  repeat  that  when  we  met  you, 
in  my  view  you  distinctly  relieved  me  and  my  clients  of  all  obligations  of  secrecy. 
Before  you  made  your  statement  I  told  you  distinctly  I  could  not  discuss  any 
monetary  arrangements  with  you,  and  pointed  out  to  you  at  the  same  time  that 
as  matters  stood  it  would  be  imperative  that  you  should  give  evidence  in  this,  as 
I  understood  you  acquiesced,  for  you  immediately  thereupon  gave  me  a  statement 
of  the  evidence  you  were  prepared  to  give.  When  making  this  statement,  no 
kind  of  reservation  was  made  by  you  ;  in  fact,  I  was  not  made  aware  until  the 
receipt  of  your  letter — the  11th  inst. — of  the  proposition  you  made  to  Mr.  Houston. 
I  repeat,  that  had  you  not  relieved  mv  clients  from  the  obligation  of  secrecy,  your 
negotiations  with  ‘Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
would,  in  my  judgment,  have  released  them  from  all  pledges.  What  was 
discussed  in  my  office  was  what  has  already  taken  place  between  you  and 
Mr.  McCarthy.  It  was  after  this,  and  contrary  to  my  express  wish,  that 
you  had  interviews  which  led  up  to  the  offer  of  the  1,000Z.,  and  to 
your  telling  to  Mr.  Lewis,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  you  did,  your  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  letters.  After  my  interview  with  you,  the  ‘  Times  ’  pledged 
itself  to  disclose  to  the  Commissioners  the  source  from  which  the  letters  came. 
This,  no  doubt,  you  saw  by  the  public  prints.  You  will  excuse  me  for  reminding 
you  that  you  did  not  then  at  once  say  that  had  not  relieved  my  clients  from  their 
obligations  to  you,  which  I  think  you  should  have  done  had  any  doubt  existed  in 
your  mind  at  the  time.  The  pledge,  having  been  given  by  the  ‘  Times,’  must  be 
performed,  nor  can  I  see  any  reason  why  you  should  seek  to  conceal  any  part  you 
may  have  had  in  the  transaction. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“Joseph  Soames. 

“  Richard  Pigott.  Esq.” 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

53.403.  Did  Mr.  Pigott  ever  tell  you  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  McCarthy? — He  did. 

53.404.  Did  he  tell  you  when  he  had  it? — I  do  not  think  he  did,  but  I  can  tell  you 

when  he  had  it.  . 

53.405.  When  ?— He  had  it  shortly  after  Mr.  O’Brien  came  over  ;  at  the  time  when 

he  was  sent,  as  I  conceive,  to  get  evidence. 

53.406.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  date  ? — I  tell  you,  shortly  after  Mr.  0  Brien  came 

over. 

53.407.  But  when  ? — Really  I  cannot  tell  you  the  date  from  my  own  recollection. 

53’,408.  Was  it,  in  October  ? — It  was,  I  think,  in  the  month  of  October,  and  it  was 

in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

53.409.  In  October,  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden  ?  —  I  think  it  was  m 

October.  .  . 

53.410.  I  think  you  do  not  answer  this  part  of  his  allegation,  m  which  he  says 
Mr.  Houston,  too,  is  responsible  for  my  recent  negotiations  with  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Labouchere  ? — I  had  no  reference  to  Mr.  Houston  at  all  before  I  replied  to  his 
letter  ;  in  fact  Mr.  Houston,  to  my  knowledge,  does  not  know  in  the  least  what  reply  I 
ever  gave  to  him. 

53.411.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Houston  any  question  about  it  ? — Not  at  any  time. 
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wf 3’41?' ’  When  dld  you  fi™*  bear  Pigott  was  the  person  from  whom  these 
Walter.  &  ^  1  t<>ld  y°U’  SOme  skort  time  after  tbe  trial  of  O’Donnell  and 

53,412a.  Within  a  few  days? — Very  shortly,  yes. 

P°?.“°w  °f  ?  Ietter  ^nded  to  Mr.  Macdonald  purporting  to  have 
Yeg  elVe  y  and  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? 

®3’41,4-  Did  y°u  *f  ™  from  Mr  Macdonald  when  he  first  learnt  that  Pigott  was  the 

C®  T°?  ,n  etien  had  COme  ?“No’  1  ha™  had  no  conversation  with  Mr 

™  tWl  40 have  not  seen  him  since  his  examination,  and,  as  I  told 
you  the  other  day,  not  before  his  examination. 

W?f;4‘?'-  y°w-  When  7°,U  learnt  in  a  few  days  after  the  O’Donnell  and 
\  alter  trml  that  Pigott  was  the  person  from  whom  the  letters  came,  communicate 

Commission*. C0UnSe  ?~d  do  not  lhink  I  had  any  counsel  at  that  time,  mitil  after  thl 

53  41?'  dTid  y0U  communicate  it  to  your  counsel  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

OJ417.  dry  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not  know.  J 

_M18'  T y°U  17  y?U,  did  DOt  ™mediately  after  the  O'Donnell  and  Walter  case  » 

trial yofeCthee  O’Donnell*  1  w!  oommunleation  with  my  counsel  at  all  after  the 

Special  CommLfon  *  ^  ""  Unt'1  after  the  Bdl  had  P“»d  for  the 

‘°  Statement  P08^?-!  speak  to 

53,420  Then  you  do  not  pledge  yourself  positively  to  it  ? — I  do  not  because  I  have 

occasionally  met  the  counsel  as  counsel  when  I  have  been  in  the  courts  and  otherwise 
but  I  say  to  the  very  best  of  my  belief  I  did  not  otnerwise, 

nr  w42i‘  pWlH  undertake  t0  saJ’  Aether  you  met  them  in  the  capacity  of  counsel 
or  not  that  you  did  not  communicate  the  fact  that  Pigott  was  the  source  from  which 

m?  ttfhTd  n°otamed  bef°re  the  BlU  b8Came  an  Act  °f  Parliament  !_To  Zblst  of 

53,422  When  you  yourself  ascertained  that  Pigott  was  the  source  from  which  thev 

recedd:ntsywerlake  Tdfdtr  ‘  T  “iT,  T™**  ™  “  What  P^ott's  chapter  anl 
antecedents  were  .— 1  did  not.  I  really  had  no  opportunity  to  inquire  into  Mr  Pie-on’- 

character,  because  I  was  immediately  set  upon  the  inquiries  in  this  Commission^case 

^oo^611  W°rking  from  12  t0  13  h0UM  every  day  since.  °n  case, 

?3,23*  r?i1C  y°U  rxmit  thafc  dut^  to  anyb°dy  else?— I  did  not. 

53,42d-  1  ben  am  I  to  take  it  that  from  the  time  you  learned  that  Pigott  was  the 

. . . .  .5 

Mr  GcLI°Boltonnf  X”*  r"  Uf1 T"  t,,a”.one’.  1  think’  Mr'  Beauchamp  and 
j.  George  Bolton?— Mr.  Beauchamp  does  not  live  in  Dublin  at  all  -  he  lives  in 

lineiick.  Mr.  Beauchamp  and  Mr.  Shannon  are  both  here,  and  Mr.  George  Bolton 
for  mm  y0U  m  my  exammati0n  th0  0ther  day-  Las  dolIe  no  more  than 

53,427.  We  have  heard  of  several  names :  Mr.  Shannon  Mr  Beauclcmm  Mr 
w^ker,  Mr.  George  Bolton.  Mr  Beauchamp  is  a  person’ who  haTafoSteD^St 

MrNBp«nch  are  twoMr-  Beauchamps,  that  is  how  the  mistake  has  arisen  The 
‘  w{10  bas*  b^n  acting  for  me  is  the  Mr.  Beauchamp  of  Limerick. 

o3,4-8.  I  thought  he  had  an  office  in  Dublin  ? — No. 

53.429.  Did  Mr  Macdonald  tell  you  when  he  first  learnt  that  Pigott  was  the  source 

°JS  4*>nC  nthiC  Ctter8  bad  come  ?— 1  have  told  you  already  that  he  did  not. 

53.430.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  ?— No. 

53,43 At  the  time  the  Special  Commission  Bill  was  pending  had  vou  anv 
mumcation  with  Mr.  Walter  ?-I  have  seen  Mr.  Walter  constant^.  3  7 

o3,432.  Have  you  mentioned  to  him  that  the  letters  came  from  Mr  Pigott  ?— 1 
have  no  doubt,  m  the  course  of  conversation,  that  both  Mr.  Walter  and  [  mentioned 

igotts  name.  In  fact,  I  may  say,  the  other  night  Mr.  Walter  and  I  were  dis¬ 


cussing  it. 
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53.433.  I  am  pointing  to  a  definite  time  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  I  did  or  did  not  5 
but  I  can  say  that  several  times,  in  the  course  of  conversation  between  Mr.  Walter  and 
myself,  Pigott’s  name  has  cropped  up. 

53.434.  I  am  pointing  specially  to  the  time  at  which  the  Special  Commission  Bill 
was  pending? — I  had  very  little  conversation  with  Mr.  Walter  during  the  pendency  of 
the  Bill. 

53.435.  Little  or  great  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  Pigott’s  name  was  mentioned  during 
the  time  of  the  pending  of  the  Bill. 

53.436.  Have  you  asked  Mr.  Houston  for  the  correspondence  referred  to  in  Pigott’s 
letter  ? — I  have  not. 

53.437.  I  just  call  your  attention  to  this.  First  of  all  there  is  a  letter  referred  to 
of  Friday,  and  another  letter  of  Saturday.  I  am  reading  from  my  note  which  I  took 
during  the  reading  of  this  letter,  I  have  no  copy  ? — Yes. 

53.438.  You  will  seo  there  are  letters  referred  to  from  Mr.  Houston  of  Friday  and 
Saturday  ? — There  are  several  letters  referred  to  of  Mr.  Houston. 

53.439.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Houston  in  relation  to  those  letters,  or  copies  of  those 

letters? _ I  did  not.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  those  letters  had  passed;  otherwise 

Mr.  Houston,  if  he  had  not  the  original  letters,  would  have  written  me  to  say  that  he 
had  not. 

53.440.  Do  you  notice  it  also  refers  to  the  letter  of  the  2  1th  of  April  from  Paris — 
from'Pigott  to  Houston.  Did  you  ask  for  that  letter  ? — I  think  I  have  answered  that 
question.  I  did  not  ask  for  any  one  of  them. 

53.441.  It  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  two  letters  of  the  26th  and  27th  of  May  from 

Houston  to  Pigott? — Tes. 

53.442.  Did  you  ask  for  those,  or  copies  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  I  could  not  have  asked 
him  for  the  originals,  and  I  did  not  ask  him  for  copies. 

53.443.  Do  you  know  in  what  form  the  guarantee  of  Mr.  Macdonald  of  the  7th  of 
July  1888 — which,  I  think,  if  lam  not  mistaken  was  the  very  day  the  O' Donnelly. 
[Valter  trial  came  to  an  end,  I  am  not  sure — do  you  know  in  what  form  and  by  what 
means  the  guarantee  reached  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  believe  the  guarantee  was  never  given  to 
Pigott  at  all.  It  was  not  on  the  7th  of  July  1888,  your  date  is  wrong  ;  it  was  on  the 
20th  of  July  1888. 

53.444.  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  20th  of  July  ;  I  think  you  are  right.  Is  is  the 
20th ?  of  July.  '  Do  you  see  that  he  refers  to  a  letter  of  the  7th  of  July  also? — No, 

I  do  not.  . 

53.445.  I  think  so.  I  am  following  the  letter  that  was  read  ? — I  am  afraid  it  was 
my  indistinct  voice,  then  ;  you  misunderstood  me.  I  find  two  letters  of  the  26th  and 
27tli  of  May,  which  are  quoted  at  considerable  length. 

53.446.  Now,  the  next  letter  you  will  find  is  the  7th  of  July  ?— The  20th  July  is  the 
next  quoted. 

53.447.  Go  on,  and  see  if  there  is  one  of  the  7th?— No. 

53.448.  I  may  have  caught  it  erroneously.  Do  you  know  what  arrangements  were 
made  for  keeping  an  eye  upon  Pigott  ? — There  have  been  no  arrangements  made  of 
late  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him. 

53.449.  Of  late  ? — Yes.  I  told  you  in  my  examination  in  chief  that  when  I  found  he 
was  negotiating  with  Mr.  Labouchere  and  others  I  had  a  watch  kept  on  him,  as  did 
somebody  else  too, — there  were  two  men  watching  him  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

53.450.  Very  likely,  probably  more  ?— Probably  more. 

53.451.  My  question  is,  do  you  know  now  that  there  was  an  Irish  constable  watching 

him  ? — On  the  first  day - 

53.452.  Will  you  kindly  answer  me  whether  you  know,  and  then  give  me  any 
explanation  you  please  ? — I  say  the  Irish  constable  has  not  been  put  into  the  hotel 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  Mr.  Pigott.  I  put  him  into  the  hotel  to  stay  there,  but 
his  instructions,  he  will  tell  you  himself,  were  not  to  follow  Pigott  about. 

53.453.  What  is  his  name  ? — There  has  not  always  been  the  same.  I  think  a  man 
name  Gallagher  was  the  first. 

53.454.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  in  charge  on  Saturday  ? — There  was  no  man 
in  charge. 

53.455.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  in  possession  ? — There- was  not  a  man  in 
possession. 
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Sergeant  Fawcett  wae^tay^in'the  think*!6  Th^rt  WaS  there?— I  say 

53,457.  Last  Thursday  (-Thursday !  yes  ?  put tlm  there  on  Thu>-Sday. 

Sunday,  and  Monday  ?— Yes.  7*7?’  tllere  .on  Fri<%’  Saturday, 

nobody  interfered  with  the  witness^n  the  hotel.  18  express  Purpose  to  see  that 

Not^to^m'y  knowledge.  *°I  *uude^tood*\hat  ^r  I™  detfCtjTCS  fr0m  Scotland  Yard?— 
but  I  know  of  nobody  else  myself  *  M  Lewls  had  put  two  men  to  watch  him, 

“SHE?  y'Zt  l  fT^mjrtaowkd^;-  theTwas  nVone  eke.^  J°"  that  ?~X  have 
jud^whether  it  is  S  or  nob  °  IdidTott^t  W*  “*  ^ 

watch  him?— I  know  nothing  about™™  TheXT  6f **  Tf1076'1  to  follow  and 

that  dropped  from  your  lips  fn  court  this  mornmg  Inf°rmatl011  1  “  Were  ^ 

1  ^  Tkf  --ona^*  d6al  “  ***•  *~ 

What  S  l-MM'di;8? S-1  W  *“  ^  ““  ^^rday. 

I  heard6 theT:idenLhgi^  *>  c^urt' ^  know  no'hbg  mo'f  ?~So  1  he-d. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

first  mentioning  Pigott’s  name^yiur  ^uLeh^BrfoVth110  qU®Stion-  asked  Jou  about 
as  far  as  you  remember,  did  you  ever  mention  Pip-off ’q  16  0penin£  or  Hie  Commission, 
as  I  recollect  I  never  did.  I  knovTm^bripf  S  nam<?  to71our  counsel  ?—  As  far 

anybod/s  name  at  all,  and  it  was  Tot  Ltd  Pi.ott  W  With°U‘  the  me^'n  of 
Sibil  i  ty  that  I  think  I  told  you  yourself  tkntfp;  1  US  from  the  respon- 

.  53,468.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  you i’  f18  perSOn' 
interview  at  your  office  on  the  date  in  October  vou  Vnv  IOm  P]ed®e  to  be  at  your 
was  the  only  interview  I  ever  had  with  Pin-ott  nrinr  in  i-L  m1entl°ned  • — I  may  say  that 
witness  box  here.  5  1  to  tke  day  tPat  fie  appeared  in  the 

-STd  A%sl%h‘^“.the  dat<5  y°U  ^  -re  released? 

fFF'  p ht‘  18  th,6  date -~YeS’  the  19tb  or  !8th  of  October. 

that  ’lath  of  October  you  had  me^tioned^iwott^nlme  to  an°y  7kn°wledge  evcr  boforo 
am  sure  I  did  not.  °  name  to  any  of  your  counsel  ? — No,  I 


Mr. Shannon,  in  a  moment!  bu'tV^Shamion4^ PUt,  u  y,ou'  1  wil1  ca!1 

.5£M=«s  -set.  a  —  -  - 

53.474.  Specific  matters  you  gave  him  ?— Yes. 

53.475.  Beauchamp  and  Shannon  ?— Beauchamn  nnrl  cn  q 

me  taking  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  when  they  arrived  TO°  °Ver  horo  assisting 

directly  or  indirectly  done  Anythin"  To^e^PiT tf  ^  ^rf  8  <Juostion-  Have  you 
done  everything  I  possibly  coukl  to  see  he  his  LfwavT^  ?~Undoubtedly  not.  I  hive 
time  to  be  examined  as  a  witness.  He  wrote  to  me  on  °tl  *  90  co,urt  at  tho  proper 
an  advance,  and  I  positively  declined  in  case  ml  Tni^  2f^lfsking  me  to  make 
I  hat  is  the  letter  he  wrote.  ’  y  *l  ‘  'on  should  be  misconstrued. 

53,477.  AVhat  letter? — The  23rd  of  i  • 

not  advance  him  sixpence.  1  as  <'inS'  me  to  advanco  him  25/ 


1  did 


A  55696.— Et.  57. 
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53.478.  ( Beading ) ; — 

“  February  23rd,  1889. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

44  As  my  cash  is  exhausted  will  you  oblige  me  with  an  open  cheque  for  25L 
I  have  been  here  now  four  weeks,  and  have  got  only  20Z. 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

Richd.  Pigott.” 

“  J^Soames,  Esq. 

You  did  not  send  him  any  money  ? — No,  not  a  sixpence. 

Mr.  William  James  Shannon  recalled  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

■>« 

53.479.  You  have  been  sworn  in  this  case  before  ? — Yes. 

53.480.  You  have  heard  a  question  put  just  now  in  court  as  to  your  being  constantly 

in  communication  with  Mr.  Pigott.  Will  you  now  just  state  what  you  have  seen  of 
Pigott  in  order  of  date,  say  from  the  time  his  cross-examination  commenced,  that  was 
last  Thursday  ? — I  saw  him  before  his  cross-examination  commenced,  in  the  con¬ 
sultation  room  outside,  and  I  spoke  to  him  there,  not  anything  about  evidence,  but 
asking  him  if  he  would  sit  down,  and  such  and  such  matters,  and  if  he  would  remain 
there.  I  saw  him  again  during  his  examination  on  Thursday  evening.  That  was  the 
first  evening  I  saw  him.  I  went  down  there  in  company - 

53.481.  Went  down  where? — To  his  hotel,  Anderton’s  Hotel.  I  went  down  in 
company  with  Mr.  Charsley,  solicitor,  who  is  working  with  me  in  this  case. 

53.482.  Is  that  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Soames’  office? — Yes,  certainly.  We  saw 

Mr.  Pigott  in  the  consultation  room,  and  I  went  down.  I  may  mention  I  went  down 
there  because  Mr.  Pigott  said  after  his  examination  that  day  that  he  would  like  to  see 
Mr.  Soames,  and  Mr.  Soames  was  too  much  engaged,  so  I  went  down  myself.  When 
there,  he  spoke  generally  about  his  evidence,  stating  that - 

(Sir  C.  Russell .)  Oh,  we  cannot  have  this. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  know  what  the  object  of  this  is,  I  should  have  thought  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  your  purpose  to  call  this  witness  and  let  Sir  Charles 
cross-examine  him. 

53.483.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Yes.  There  is  one  matter,  that  is  the  letter  I  have 
asked  to  produce,  and  I  shall  ask  your  Lordship  to  allow  that  to  be  read.  When  did 
you  see  him  again,  please  ? — On  Saturday  evening.  I  saw  him  on  Saturday  evening 
in  the  hotel. 

53.484.  How  was  that  ? — On  the  Friday  after  his  examination  he  was  in  very  low 
spirits,  and  he  was  sitting  out  in  the  consultation  room  for  some  time.  There  was  a 
great  crowd  about  the  passages,  and  he  thought  it  better,  and  so  did  I,  that  he  should 
remain  tlmre  some  little  time.  He  then  asked  me  could  he  see  Mr.  Soames  himself. 
I  said  that  was  Friday,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  it,  as  he  would  not  be  required 
till  Tuesday,  and  someone  would  see  him  on  Saturday. 

53.485.  On  Saturday  you  saw  him? — I  did,  for  another  reason.  On  Saturday 

morning  a  constable,  or  head  constable  I  think  he  is,  who  is  staying  at  the  hotel,  his 
name  is  Gallagher - 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  the  name  Mr.  Soames  mentioned. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No ;  Fawcett. 

(The  Witness.)  Gallagher  came  to  me  and  stated  to  me - - 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  cannot  have  that. 

(The  Witness.)  In  consequence  of  that  I  went  down  to  his  hotel  on  Saturday 

evening.  . 

53.486.  (The  Attorney-General.)  On  Saturday  evening  did  he  make  any  statment  to 

you  or  not? — Yes,  he  did. 

53.487.  When  did  you  see  him  again? — On  Sunday. 

53.488.  What  time?— I  saw  him  at,  I  think  it  was,  after  9  o’clock  in  the  evening.  - 

53.489.  Where? — In  Anderton’s  Hotel. 

53.490.  Did  he  make  a  statement  to  you  ? — He  did. 

53.491.  In  writing  ? — He  first  stated  it  verbally,  and  then  he  wrote  a  letter. 

53.492.  In  your  presence  ? — In  my  presence. 


26  Feb.  1889.] 
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SS494  Wh  the  Ietter.that  Sunday  night  or  not  ?_I  did  not 

if  he 'believed  the  LI ZuZfyZted' ^  tim  tbat 
mP"  and  I  would  then'have  it  verified  f  ^  f°  °WI°g  mor‘™S 
nof’  '  e“  7°U  had  “  °0t  in  y°ur  Possession  at  all  on  the  Sunday  night  ?-I  had 

yef'496'  D,d  y°“  °n  tke  M°nday  morning  reeeive  that  letter  passing  one)  ?-!  d  A  . 

if  ^t^^fe^^loeh  I  think 

hancted  it  to ^  *  up  to  me  and 
53,5m:  What  did  IZ  ~  pleTse  FT*-1  ^  a  ">ply  to  it. 

The^dP^Irr  w“eh  y°u P«pSKlt“  V?rify“git- 

go  down  with  it.  ‘  I  gave  it  toM^cSIv^1!  b0^  ?.Co“mis8ionei’?-I  did  not 
was  not  with  Pigott  at  the  time.  ”  ’  a  *  sent  bim  down  to  see  Pigott.  I 

«  Is  that  l^ter  whicb  is  exhibited  to  the  affidavit  * _ 

y-Jf  Russell.)  Have  we  the  affidavit 

Kgott 

must  remember  what  we  started  upon.  Thfais  9Sw  6Vents  ha,Te  been-  Yoi> 
invited  us  to  start  upon.  1  interlocutory  proceeding  which  you 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Certainly 

im  Mtornsy-^M.)  X  wild  read  .the  letter  first.  It  is  0n  Ande, ton's  Hotel  yaoer. 

“Dear  Sir, 

“  Referring  to  our  conversation  this  evening  T  nnw  "  Sun,c]a/  night. 

-do,  and  put  m  writing  the  facts  connected  with  thf ’letter  tv  uT  de81red  me  to 
you  to-day.  In  my  statement  to  Mr.  Labouchere  on  <3.,*  7  1  mentioned  to 

forged  all  the  letters  of  Parnell,  Egan  and  others  tW  1  UU  sta-ted  that  I  had 
is  not  the  case.  I  did  ffet  the  1 1  2“  ?  T,*  1  ?aye  the  ‘  Times.5  This 

from  a  man  in  Paris.  This  man’s  name  is  Patrick  Case^  1  fIJ6  t0itlie  ‘  Time3>’ 
he  is  well  known  to  members  of  the  Nationalist  nartv  ^Tl  1  h'm  Wel1  and 
me  at  the  Hotel  de  Deux  Mondes  as  stated  in  \r/'  •  nlls  man  gaye  them  to 

fictitious  name  which  I  gave.  Casey  had  lodgings  m  Krone's  Ml,,rphlrTwas  a 
been  and  where  he  showed  me  the  letters  and  i  l  ,  de,  B?c-  where  I  have 
behrnd  by  Byrne.  Casey  had  them  In  £  ^  *>*  been  loft 

before  I  could  induce  him  to  sell  them  I  Daid°him  t)  e  about  three  months 

these  letters.  I  know  that  he  gave  some  of  tl,„  thT' -fourths  of  the  500/.  for 

Kerwan,  O’Donnell,  Michl.  O’Sullivan  and  )  O’Mah,  1  Efd  him  to  Michael 
as  I  an,  aware,  are  genuine,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  to  S®"  letto8>  80 
letters  I  gave  the  ‘  Times  ’  consisted  of  two  of  Parnell’.  ,  d  Ibe  8e«®<l  hatch  of 
two  tetters  of  Parnell  were  forged  by  Casey  and  ml" elf  ,  d  T;,of  The 

and  Casey  the  signatures.  Egan’s^ letter  is  genuine’  r,  '  "  tb?  body  of  them 
Casey,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  genuine  Thefnst  b  i  ,It.W.as  SIV0I>  to  me  by 
■  Times  consisted  of  three  letter?  of  these  two  ni  ‘?h  n  e-W?r3  1  8»*»  to  the 
were  forged  in  the  same  way.  d  he  Egan  loiter  is  genui  fe’  8  *d  °'Ke%'s’ 

.  ,SS.' ■l.fct.tJ  S3, XSS  ’  -  h  *—  -  for^d. 

fo  Egan  in  one  of  my  letters  published  in  the  ‘  h,avjn£  boen  sent  by  me 

gan  himself  for  the  purposes  of  -this  trial  and  Mr  I  "I*1"  jWUS  .rea%  written  by 
to  me  on  Saturday  last  that  he  believed  same  M  ^ucherB  m  effect  admitted 

*  United  Irekn^aYth(',tini^f^as7printe?in^>'iris)r^1]D^r  ^  and  P^ted 

by  Byme-  <Uf  -  A  ^oVtfe  Cwbich 

ovidl^w tf  ,T’  a3  Stated  b> 

It  was  not  offered  for  documents,  as  1  stated  tepl 
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also  to  add  that  my  evidence  about  the  statement  from  Eugene  Davis  is  correct, 
and  th^t  what  I  told  Mr.  Labouckere  as  set  out  in  the  statement  is  not 
accurate. 

“  When  making  the  statement  to  Mr.  Labouckere  I  was  afraid  of  the  prose¬ 
cution  for  the  forgery  of  some  of  the  letters,  and  he  promised  me  that  I  would 
not  be  prosecuted  if  i  made  that  statement.  He  also  promised  that  although  he 
would  not  give  me  two  thousand  pounds  which  he  offered  before,  he  pledged  his 
word  of  honour  that  sum  would  be  given  to  my  children  by  the  Parnellites,  but 
if  not  he  would  himself  see  it  expended  for  their  benefit. 

“  I  have  now  stated  to  you  the  whole  truth  with  reference  to  these  letters, 
so  far  as  I  was  connected  with  them,  and  I  ask  of  you  in  return  to  intercede  in 
my  behalf  with  the  ‘  Times.’  I  feel  that  I  have  treated  them  very  badly,  but  I 
would  ask  them,  as  I  stated  the  truth  and  made  my  confession,  which  must  brand 
me  a  forger  before  the  world,  to  deal  as  leniently  as  they  can.  I  have  been  in 
difficulties  and  in  great  distress  for  want  of  money  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
in  order  to  find  means  of  support  for  myself  and  my  large  family  I  have  been 
guilty  of  many  acts  which  must  for  ever  disgrace  me.  This  is  the  only  excuse 
I  can  offer. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  J.  Shannon,  Esq.  Richd.  Pigott. 

“P.S. — J  tope  to  send  this  to  you  by  hand  to-morrow.  I  hope  also  to¬ 
morrow  to  write  a  letter  pointing  out  these  inaccuracies  and  misstatements  to 
Mr.  Labouchere. 

“  [Endorsement.] 

“  This  is  the  letter  referred  to  by  an  affidavit  made  by  me  on  the  25th  day  of 
February  1889,  and  made  before  John  George  Bonner. 

“  Richard  Pigott, 

“  John  G.  Bonner, 

“a  commissioner,  &c.” 


53.505.  ( The  President.)  If  I  understand  you,  this  he  wrote  on  Saturday?— On 

Sunday  night.  .  ,  .  1  T  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  On  Sunday  night  is  the  witness  s  evidence,  and  your  Lord- 

ships  will  remember  the  witness  said  to  him  he  was  to  keep  it  and  think  it  over. 

53.506.  Just  repeat  what  he  said  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  transposed  the  date. 

53.507.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  What  did  you  say  to  him  on  the  Sunday  night  ? — 
I  told  him  to  send  that  down  to  me  in  the  morning  by  hand,  if  the  facts  in  it  were 
accurately  set  out. 

(  The  Attorney-General.)  Then,  my  Lord,  the  affidavit  is  this  : 


“  In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  England. 

“  I  Richard  Pigott  of  Sandycove  Kingstown  in  the  co.  of  Dublin  and  at 
present  staying  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  London  make  oath  and  say  : — 

“  1.  Yesterday  Sunday  the  24th  instant  I  wrote  a  letter  directed  to 
«  J.  Shannon  Esq.’  said  letter  is  in  my  handwriting  and  is  on  notepaper  headed 
with  the  advertisement  of  Anderton  s  Hotel. 

“  2.  I  say  the  facts  as  stated  in  my  said  letter  are  true  in  every  particular 
I  beg  to  refer  to  said  letter  upon  which  marked  ‘  A  ’  I  have  endorsed  my  name 
before  making  this  affidavit. 

“  Richard  Pigott. 

“  Sworn  at  No.  165  Fenchureh  Street 
in  the  City  of  London  this  25th  day  of 
February  1889 

“  Before  me 

“  John  G.  Bonner 

“  A  Commissioner  to  administer  oaths 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in 
England. 

“  I  certify  I  know  deponent  and 
that  this  affidavit  was  sworn  in  my 
presence 

“  Arthur  Charslet,  solicitor.” 
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ttat  FresidenL)  We  seem  t0  have  reacll<!d  Point.  He  swears  that  he  forged  two 

S  ^lKy'General)  F°rged  f°Ur  let‘erS’  tW°  0f.  Mr'  Pa™eirs,  which  I  call  the 

(The  President.)  And  Davitt’s  and  O’Kelly ’s. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

*  J508.  Shannon’  y°u  are  a  Dublin  man  l— Yes. 

^aVe  you  llved  a11  y°ur  life  there  ?— Yes. 

53,510.  When  did  you  hear  Pigott’s  name  first  in  connexion  with  this  ?  wt  r 
came  to  London  on  this  Commission.  connexion  with  this  ?— When  I 

53  512  Did0™,!"?  NSvember  5  not  for  some  time  after  I  came. 
awtre'ori^ndYmdes1 ,Z W%ZZ hTchl  hffirlw  1 

mrrnld  not  iead  -  fix&szxsz 

whmfthe  le^teltaCt  ^  P^‘  ™  —  from 

53,514.  I  do  not  care  how  you  learnt  it  ? _ Lnt  T  -nrioV,  •,  * 

explain  why  I  did  not  s^e  ^  because  it  will 

»-  ■  «■*-*  a°sr  g,.rtd 

53.516.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  about  Mr.  Pigott’s  character*?  rwai*  1 

I  was^not  then  employed  by  the  “  Times.”  character  .—Certainly  not ; 

53.517.  Can  you  name  a  man  better  known  by  his  antecedents  in  TbrMir,  fh  n- 

him  and  goTa  decree  116  “  Dub'm  ?~*°r  0ne  establishment  I  proceeded  against 

estSme^tlnDubllf  ^  been  giVe"  t0  him  eStablishm“to  “  Dublin  ?-By  one 

proceeded  ?^b°  aTC  ““  pe0Ple  who  gaTe  hi“  credit  in  Dublin  ?_For  whom  I 
53,523.  Yes  ? — Messrs.  Doctor. 

^at  are  they  ■ —  They  are  merchants. 

^’ro«'  w  w  f Fe  rthey  They  are  a  large  firm. 

53’527'  y  ?lkmd  °f  merchants  ?  Glass,  and  many  things. 

53,027.  And  because  you  were  instructed  to  serve  him  with  a  ivrit  «t  thn  ‘  * 
of  Doctor  and  Company  you  think  that  is  proof  he  was  in  credit?—!  ocrt^  1  m®tancf 
think,  if  his  character  was  so  well  known  as  you  have  nut  it  that  th 
given  him  credit  for  even  that  small  sum.  *  P  thafc  they  would  haye 

53,o28.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  credif  ?  n  1  r  , 

SmaP’^m^hing  about  10/.,  but  it  was  a  balance  '  ^ ^  1  VT0Ceeded  for  was 

examined  ?-I  ™  rnTn/out^  “  °°Ur‘  When  tUs  man  was  examined  and  cross- 

«S^cS  Wr°te  th‘S  leUer’  Which  i8  dated  Sunday>  in  your  presence  2_He 
53,531.  In  your  presence  l— Yes,  in  my  presence. 
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53,532.  At  your  suggestion  ?— Yes,  at  my  suggestion  he  put  in  writing  what  he  had 

St5t3A33.IYou  were  about  to  state,  I  think,  “  at  my  dictation  ”  ?— No,  I  did  not ;  that 

53  534.  Did  you  not  begin  “at  my  die.”  ?— No  ;  I  mean  to  convey  at  all  events  it 
was  not,  at  my  dictation  distinctly,  because  I  was  particular  nob  to  have  anything  to 

6a  53  535.  From  what  you  now  know  of  Pigott  from  his  own  account  of  himself  do 
you  think  it  added  any  additional  sanctity  or  weight  to  his  letter  if  you  got  him 
to  make  an  affidavit  ? — I  thought  that  he  would  adhere  to  any  statement  he  made  on 

°a53  536.  Did  you  think  from  what  you  have  heard  of  him  by  his  own  account  of 
himself  that  your  getting  him  to  make  an  affidavit  would  lend  any  additional  sanctity 
or  weight  to  any  statement  he  made  ? — I  think  it  would  add  weight,  I  do  not  like  to 

say  about  sanctity, 

(The  President.)  It  adds  to  the  solemnity  of  it.  I  am  not  surprised  at  that.  I 
myself  fixed  upon  that.  Here  we  have  got  it  upon  his  oath  that  he  forged.  What 

more  do  you  want  ? 

53  537  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Do  you  notice,  Mr.  Shannon,  that  in  that  letter  he  tells 
you  that  he  is  afraid  of  being  prosecuted  ?— Will  you  kindly  read  it  ? 

53,538.  I  am  merely  following  the  reading  of  it  and  reminding  you  of  some  words 
of  the  letter  ?— I  do  not  know  it  sufficiently  well  to  follow.  .  . 

53  539  Take  the  letter  in  your  hand  then  ? — It  has  only  been  once  m  my  hand  tor 

a  few  moments,  and  I  do  not  know  it  so  well  as  that.  Yes,  when  looking  at  the 

statement,  I  see  it  here.  ,  _  ,T  t  i  .  .  •.  T  x 

53.540.  Were  you  struck  at  all  by  that  statement? — No,  I  do  not  think  1  was.  1 

think  it  is  a  very  natural  statement.  .  . 

53.541.  Were  you  anxious  that  he  should  re-appear  for  continued  cross-examination 

this  morning? — Certainly. 

53.542.  Most  anxious?— I  was,  decidedly.  ,  ,  , 

53.543.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  see  that  he  would  not  bolt .  1  did  not,  but  1 

believed  it  was  impossible  at  the  time  for  him  to  leave. 

53.544.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  see  that  he  did  not  bolt  ?  I  did  not. 

53  545.  Did  you  inform  Mr.  Soames  that  you  thought  in  your  judgment  it  would 
be  prudent  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  him  ? — I  did  not.  I  wish  to  add  that  no  eye  or 
no  watch  has  been  kept  on  this  man  for  a  very  long  time  past  since  he  has  been  m 

L°53,546.  Yes,  but  here  he  informs  you  in  a  kind  of  valedictory  epistle  which  you  get 
verified  by  oath  that  he  is  afraid  of  being  prosecuted  ? — That  he  was  afraid. 

53,547.  Yes  ? _ But  at  the  time  he  stated  to  me  distinctly  that  Mr.  Labouchere  (and 

I  think  he  states  it  in  this  letter)  had  informed  him  that  his  side  would  not  prosecute 

53  548.  Then  you  understood  that  when  he  spoke  of  being  afraid  of  being  prosecuted 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Parnell  ?  I  did  not.  I  understood  he 
was  afraid  of  being  prosecuted  for  the  forgery  of  some  of  the  letters. 

53,549.  By  whom  ?— By  whoever  took  up  the  prosecution— the  Government,  I 
suppose.  I  do  not  know  who  he  was  afraid  of. 

53  550  When  you  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  statement  that  he  was  afraid 
of  being  prosecuted,  that  he  also  added  in  the  letter  that  Mr.  Labouchere  said  he  would 
not  be  •  did  you  or  did  you  not  understand  that  he  was  referring  to  his  fear  of  being 
prosecuted  by  or  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Parnell,  aye  or  no  ?— When  he  spoke  to  me— 
I  bee-  your  pardon  for  a  moment — when  he  spoke  to  me,  as  I  stated,  that  he  wasatiaiy 
pf  being  prosecuted  by  the  Parnellites,  that  is  why  he  made  his  statement.  Then,  of 
course,  I  did,  certainly. 

53.551.  Then  what  he  did  say  to  you  was,  “  I  am  afraid  of  being  prosecuted  by  the 
Parnellites  for  forgery  ”  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

53.552.  Then  what  did  he  say?— He  said,  “I  was  afraid,  when  I  made  the 

statement.” 

53.553.  What  statement? — The  statement  to  Mr.  Labouchere. 
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o c 4 T h  l  afraid-”  Let  me  have  the  letter,  please.  Whereabouts  does  it 
f  1  -~lhe  last  three  llnes  on  that  page. 

53,555.  “  When  making  the  statement  to  Mr.  Labouchere  I  was  afraid  of  the 
prosecution  for  the  forgery  of  some  of  the  letters  ”  ?— Yes. 

nf  Mr  Par  if  understood  that  to  refer  to  fear  of  a  prosecution  by  or  at  the  instance 
consider  resPecfc  of  those  forgeries;  did  you  so  understand  that  ? — I  did  not 

ment  to  me'^  and  }n  }°onnex!on  Wltb  that  letter  5  bat  I  did  in  connexion  with  the  state- 
T  did  f  1understood  he  was  alluding  to  prosecution  by  the  Parnellites 

patgraphTlw  ™y‘  meaa  t0  8ay  I  did  /ot  cons.der  oath 

.fl®5.7-  B“*  .yuU  toJd  him  at  the  time  to  put  this  in  writing  ?— He  first  spoke  to  me 
about  the  matter;  and  he  told  me  all  that  is  in  that  letter,  and  I  think  more-mo” 

No^/did  nof  y°U  aS*C  tim  wlietller  !l°  would  come  up  to  the  scratch  this  morning  ?— 

any  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  re-appearing  this 
.  °>  I  bad  n°t  i  none — none  whatsoever. 

vnn  tW°T  Dld  think  he  ^ould  1  did-  I  firmly  believed  it ;  and  I  may  add  to 
you  that  lam  confident  now  that  unless  he  got  some  money  in  a  way  that  I  do  not 

know  that  he  must  be  either  in  London  or  dole  to  it.  He  informed  me^on  the  Sunday 

of  the  two  letters  he  had  written,  one  to  Mr.  Houston  and  one  to  Mr.  Soames  and  he 
asked  why  the  money  had  not  been  sent.  soames,  and  he 

($ir  Bussell.)  I  call  for  that  letter  to  Mr.  Soames. 

(The  Attorney-General)  They  have  both  been  produced  and  been  read. 

{bir  C.  Itussell. )  By  Mr.  Soames  ? 

(  The  Attorney-General.)  And  by  Mr.  Houston,  too. 

6.  Bussell.)  Produced  by  Mr.  Soames. 

by  Mr!  nonstmGenemL)  ^  haV6  b°th  be™  I,roduce<1’  one  %  Mr.  Soames  and  one 

53.5G1.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  When  did  you  first  hear  of  those  letters  ?— I  heard  first  from 
himself,  because  the  letter  was  written,  as  I  understood  him,  on  Saturday  and  I  think 
l  am  correct  in  saying  Mr.  Soames  did  not  get  his  till  Monday,  at  all  Cents' he  did 
LYfiT  O  WaS  m  thf  0ffi0e'  “  1  think  he  "™ld  have  mention^™ 

madeto  you  by  Ga1l‘4C?-YerWent  d0Wn  ’D  COnS^ue“ce  of  a  communication 

Doycutea^sJZJZ  S^r"”  *  mean  ? 

m,id  y0U  8ee  him  on  Saturday  ? — I  did.  I  stated  so. 
it  was  not.  “  WaS  °n  Saturday’  was  il>  that  he  '™te  ‘his  in  your  presence  ?_No, 

Di,d  he  ™‘e  anything  on  Saturday  ?— No,  nothing, 
on  Sum l™wUnL)  He  *“d* ln  consequence  of  something  Gallagher  said,  he  saw  him 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  On  Saturday 

53,569.  You  saw  him  on  Saturday? — Yes. 

3uafe  *?me  on  Saturday  ?— Saturday  evening. 

?o’r79  ^liat  It  was  after  eight.  I  should  say  about  nine; 

06,0 i A.  About  nine  in  the  evening  ? _ Yes. 

hour573'  n°W  l0ng  Wer°  y°“  W‘th  Um  °n  Saturday  ?-I  think  I  was  thoro  about  an 

53.574.  Or  more  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was, 

53.575.  Then  you  went  away? _ Yes. 

row’  qS  anytbing  on  that  occasion  written  ?— No,  nothin"-, 
did  not  J0U  SUggeSt  t0  him  °n  tbat  °CCa8i0n  that  ho  shouId  write  anything  ?-I 

'  w.°ni  STd  ry  y°U  g0t  anothor  communication  from  Gall^her  ?_I  did 
53^79.  What  time  ?— It  was  after  one.  I  think  about  two.  °  ' 
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53.580.  Where  did  he  bring  it  to  you  ?— To  my  lodgings. 

53.581.  Where?— Upper  Baker  Street. 

53.582.  And  in  consequence  you  went  down  again  ? — That  evening,  yes. 

53.583.  What  time  ? — I  was  with  him  at  about  nine. 

53.584.  At  night? — Yes. 

53.585.  How  long? — I  was  with  him  until  about  twelve — three  hours, 
altogether  there  about  three  hours. 


I  think  I 
he  stated 


tUBCUliCi  — -  1  •  1  1  1  0  1?* 

53,586.  It  was  then  that  at  your  suggestion  he  wrote  this  letter  ? — Hirst 

^53,587.  It  was  then  that  at  your  suggestion  he  wrote  this  letter? — It  was  during 

that  interview.  ,  ,  T  ,  .  .  Tt  x  u 

53,588.  Did  he  tell  you  at  that  time  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Labouchere  ? — He  told  me 

^53^589^1)^  he  tell  you  that  he  had  gone  of  his  own  accord  ? — Yes,  certainly,  he  did 

on  that  occasion.  .  .  ,  ,i 

53,590.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Mr.  Labouchere  had  declined  to  see  him  unless  m  the- 

presence  of  a  third  person  ? — He  did  not.  . 

53  591  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  saw  him  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  George  Augustus 
gala  \ — Certainly  he  did,  but  he  said  that  gentleman  was  not  present  for  one  hour— 
for  some  time.  *  I  thidk  he  mentioned  an  hour,  but  I  think  he  said  for  some  time  at  the 

fi  rsii 

*53  592.  He  had  to  be  sent  for,  of  course  ?— And  during  the  time  he  was  not  there 
that  he  himself  was  reading  over  his  evidence  at  Mr,  Labouohere  s  suggestion  the 

evidence  he  had  given  here  in  Court. 

53,593.  The  print  of  the  account  he  gave  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

53A94.  The  cross-examination,  and  examination  in  chief  ? — Yes. 

53,595.  He  told  you  all  that?— He  did. 

53  596  Now  I  come  back,  please.  I  put  it  to  you  plainly.  Did  you  or  did  you  not 
suspect,  that  he  meant  to  convey  to  you,  that  Mr.  Labouchere  wanted  him  to  go  away  ? 

53  597  And  you  formed  no  suoh  suspicion  ? — 4  did  not.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  did 
not  think  it  was  possible  for  him  to  go,  from  the  statement  he  made  to  me  as  to  his 


money  matters.  „  T  ,  ,  i 

53,598.  It  does  not  take  much  money  to  get  out  of  London,  you  know  .  Ot  course, 

that  may  be  so.  ,  .  _ 

53  599.  When  did  you  give  him  any  money  last  ? — I  never  gave  him  a  farthing  m 

^  Ilf  0 

"53,600.  Not  even  as  messenger  for  Mr.  Soames  ? — I  never  gave  him  one  halfpenny 

in  any  capacity  whatsoever  in  my  life.  ,  ,  , 

53  601.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  money  matters.  Do  you  know  when  he  last 
received  any  money  ?— He^received  a  cheque,  according  to  his  own  aocount  (I  am  not 

aware  otherwise),  from  Mr.  Soames  for  20/.  „  ,  .  , 

53.602.  When?— I  think  when  he  first  came,  but  I  only  know  from  his  own  acoount, 

53.603.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— I  do  not.  I  did  not  see  it. 

53  604.  Having  told  vou  he  was  afraid  of  being  prosecuted  for  forgery  and 
observing  that  in  his  letter  on  Sunday  night,  while  denying  that  all  are  forgeries, 
he  admits  that,  I  think,  altogether  four  were  forgeries,  do  you  persist  m  saying  you 
expected  him  to  be  here  on  Tuesday  morning  ?— Certainly. 

53,605.  You  did  ? — I  did.  .  x  „  ,  , 

53  606.  And  did  not  think  it  wise  to  mention  to  Houston  or  to  Soames,  or  anybody 

else,  to  keep  a  special  look  out  after  him  ?— Because  he  had  not  been  specially  looked 
after.  The  man  could  have  gone  away  ages  before,  if  he  wished. 

53,607.  Then  you  did  not?— No,  I  did  not. 

53,608^  Not  even  to  Gallagher?— No,  I  did  not. 

53  609  Or  to  Fawcett? — No,  on  the  contrary  I  wish  to  state  that  1  i  would  like 
to  get  this  out  plainly.  It  was  I  mentioned  the  matter,  to  Gallagher  of  going  down 
there.  It  was  entirely  my  own  idea — Gallagher  going  to  that  hotel  at  all,  and  the 
reason  I  suggested  it  was  this— that  after  Mr.  Pigott's  examination  the  crowd  outside 
used  to  remain  till  he  came  out  from  the  consultation  room  and  I  was  afraid  that 
the  man  would  be  mobbed  going  down  to  the  hotel,  and  it  was  solely  to  prevent  his 
being  mobbed  either  going  to  the  hotel  or  being  attacked  in  the  hotel  (my  own 
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me  of 


any 


there  with 
quarter  of 


thought,  I  think  it  was  really;  I  may  have  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Soames)  that 
suggested  that  a  man  named  Fawcett  should  follow  him  to  the  hotel 

thiofaLT^wo^rt  tw"  °n  M°Dday  ?“X  S8W  a‘  *-0  * 

53.611.  Did  he  show  you  Mr.  Lewis’s  letter  ?— He  did  not. 

53.612.  Did  he  tell  you  of  it? — No,  he  did  not. 

letter613’  JUSt  think’  Ml*'  ShanDOn  ?—I  swear  Positively  he  did  not  tell 
53,614.  How  long  were  you  with  him  on  Monday?  — I  went  up 
^"’hour^8167,  and  1  thmk  1  WaS  With  him  about  t6n  minutes  or  a 
53,615  Have  you  learned  from  Mr.  Charsley  when  the  sworn  declaration  was 

heft  72  *  had  b6en  SWOm  bGf0re  thaL  ™  8Worn  ea^  *  bl^ 

£ ndJou  were  with  about  10  minutes  ?— After  12,  yes 

S3, 617.  So  that  you  were  with  him  an  hour  and  50  minutes,  apparently  before  his 

dlT”ei^tr4ll^^e,1’ 1  am  not  aware  when  he  d^J- 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  4.30,  I  think  it  was. 

(The  Witness.)  I  wish  to  state  [that  I  went  there  at  his,  Mr.  Pigott’s,  request  that 
he  should  see  me  which  he  conveyed  through  Mr  Charsley  8  q  * 

:r  °  n0t  think  11  WaS  4<-30-  He  was  seen  %  somebody  about  four 
but  the  time  of  his  disappearance  was  not  till  night,  it  was  stated.  Y 

(Mr.  Justice  A  L  Smith.)  Evans  said  he  had  not  been  seen  since  4.30 
(Sir  U.  Russell.)  Yes. 

53,619.  You  say  he  asked  you  to  see  him  on  Mondav  ? — Yes  he  did  mi  f 

thr,°„u|LML.Pha^ley-  He  brought  word  back  he  must  see  me  that  day.  ’ 

Sc  I  4  Tp  6  Tf"ted  ‘2  See  y°U  for?-Mr-  Charsley  did  not  mention 

f.  ,  ,  l  ,'mt  dld.  Plgo*t  say  he  wanted  to  see  you  for— money Money 

entirely.  ,  wish  to  say  h,s  manner  was  rather  changed.  He  came  up  at  o/ce  and  Z 
moment  I  saw  him  he  began  about  money.  He  said  he  could  not  understand  whv 
Mr  feoames  would  not  send  him  the  money,  that  it  was  due  on  the  previous  Saturday7 

slid  '"fY  HoUSt0n  would  not  se"'lhlm  money  wl,icf>  he  owed  for  an  old  debt.  He 

mist  pay  H  Zd°ay”ne7’  ^  S°m6thmg  aboot  5l’  and  1  <"«>  “7  hotel  bill,  and  I 

53.622.  The  hotel-keeper  is  here  still,  I  suppose.  Did  that  urgency  for  money  occur 

to  you  as  strange  at  alH-Only  in  this  way,  that  I  would  not  We  let  either  of  ?hose 

gentlemen  have  given  him  a  halfpenny,  because  I  thought  it  was  a  pointed  effort  to 
get  money  in  some  way.  buuii  10 

53.623.  In  order  to  cut  ?— Well,  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  to  cut  or  to  have 

money  to  produce  against  me.  0  nave 

53.624.  Did  you  suspect  it  was  ?— No,  I  thought  it  was  to  have  the  money  to  show 
hereafter  against  us  From  the  pointed  way  in  which  he  asked  me  I  thought  he  wished 
to  get  the  money  into  ms  possession,  either  from  myself  or  Mr.  Soames,  or  someone  in 
that  way,  so  as  to  have  it  to  show  against  that  declaration  he  had  made. 

,o7,  d-  But  7nat  WTld  there  b,e  wr0ng  if  he  was  b<?ing  maintained  by  the  “  Times  ” 
as  Mr.  Soames  tells  us  he  was,  and  got  a  cheque  for  20Z.,  what  would  there  be  wron<r 

in  paying  his  further  maintenance  money  ?— Well,  if  I  had  charge  of  a  case  I  certain  ? 

U9r0tiikie  Part  Wlt  1  raone^  at  a  time  a  witness  was  under  examination.  J 
o3,626.  Did  it  occur  to  you  or  not  that  there  was  something  singularly  pressing  in 
his  demana  for  money  at  that  time  ?-I  decidedly  thought  that  he  had  come  there 

ro  ^°bieCt  0f  gettlng  money  from  me  from  the  wav  in  which  he  put  it 
o3,627 .  Lome  where  ? — Come  to  see  me.  ' 

53,628.  Ho  came  to  see  you  ? — Certainly,  at  that  interview. 

53,629  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  L  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  ffot  a 
message  that  he  wanted  to  see  you  ?-Yes,  and  then  I  went  to  see  him.  Neither  i 
COrroe^or^enfuUSf  4  \vas  at  Mrl  ^barsley’s  lodgings  he  asked  me  to  see  him. 

wilfLl  h  Ti!  haVG  nf  beard  heforTe’  Where  was  that  ?— Mr.  Charsley  is  here 
He ,™U  *el1  y°u  the  name  of  the  street.  It  is  somewhere  near  Holborn.  * 

(lhe  Attorney- General )  17,  Charlotte  Street. 
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53,631.  (Sir  C.  Russell, )  Is  that  near  Fitzroy  Square  or  Bedford  Square  ?— I  do  not 
know  London  well  enough  to  tell  you ;  hut  it  is  not  far  from  Holborn. 

53  632.  Did  it  strike  you  as  odd  his  making  an  appointment  with  you  there  .  No, 
because  he  said  he  was  followed  about  by  two  men  who  had  been  put  on  him  that 
morning— Monday  morning — and  he  described  one  of  them  as  a  dark  man  with  a  dark 
moustache,  and  Charsley  told  me  he  had  seen  that  man  down  at  the  hotel,  and  he 
thought  he  was  followed  and  watched  by  those  two  men.  .... 

53?633.  But  I  mean  did  you  learn  any  reason  from  him  why  he  wished,  to  see  you  at 
Charsley’s?  — Do  you  mean  when  I  saw  him  at  Charsley’s  ? 

53.634.  Yes  ? — Certainly,  it  was  the  moDey  he  wanted. 

53.635.  And  only  the  money  ?— That  is  all— the  money. 

53.636.  He  had  sent  you  no  letter?— No,  none  whatever. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

53  637.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  either  of  those  two  men  who  were  put  on  to 
watch  him  ?— Nothing,  except  that  I  asked—,  the  way  it  went  on  was  this. 

53.638.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  I  mean.  You  had  not  jput  them  on  .— 

The  two  men  you  have  now  mentioned  ? 

53.639.  Yes  ?— Certainly  not;  I  never  heard  of  them. 

53.640.  Did  you  directly  or  indirectly  do  anything  to  get  Pigott  out  ot  the  way 

Certainly  not.  . 

53.641.  You  are  a  solicitor  in  practice  in  Dublin  ? — 1  am. 

53.642.  I  have  only  two  other  questions  please.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Pigott 
about  his  evidence  ?— About  his  evidence  here  ? 

53.643.  Yes? — Certainly.  _ 

53.644.  What,  did  you  say  to  him  ?— I  told  him  on  Saturday — I  had  one  conversa¬ 
tion/and  on  Sunday  I  had  another — about  what  he  would  state. 

53  645.  Yes  ? — On  the  Saturday  I  told  him  that  I  thought  he  should  speak  out  the 
truth  at  once,  because  of  course  I  told  him  plainly  that  men  wonld  not  believe  a  word 
he  was  saying  from  the  way  his  examination  was  going  on,  and  I  asked  him  would  lie 
state,  had  he  anything  to  say  to  those  letters  being  forged  or  not.  He  then  told  me  ot 
Mr.  Labouchere’s  statement. 

53,646.  Only  one  other  matter.  I  wish  to  fix  a  date.  You  stated  the  first  you  ever 
heard  of  Pigott  was  when  he  made  a  sworn  declaration  in  Dublin.  You  will  recognise 
the  date.  Was  that  on  the  7th  of  November  1888  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  date. 

53  647  And  that  was,  I  understand,  the  first  you  ever  heard  of  Pigott  m  connexion 
with  these  letters  ?— The  very  first,  and  even  then  I  only  knew  what  I  gathered  from 
that. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  tnne.J 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  with  regard  to  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  question  about 
the  money,  I  desire  to  say  that  every  farthing  which  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Pigo.t  has 

been  paid  by  cheque.  ,  ,  , 

(Sir  Charles  Russell, )  Mr.  Soames  told  us  some  was  not  paid  by  cheque,  but  by 

110 (The  Attorney-General.)  Every  farthing  has  either  been  paid  by  cheque  or  by  a  letter 
in  writing,  and  enclosing  notes,  and  if  my  learned  friend  desires  to  do  so  we  can  trace 
the  exact  amount ;  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  desire  to  follow  this  up. 

(The  President.)  I  endeavoured  to  explain  the  grounds  on  wmch  we  allowed 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  I  am  sorry  my  learned  friend  should  think  it  right  to  interpose 

at  this  stage.  ,  T 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  learned  friend  must  not  misunderstand  me.  I  was 

asking  their  Lordships  whether  they  wished  us  to  call  any  other  person  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned.  I  understand,  my  Lord,  that  Gallagher  and  Fawcett  are  both 
here,  and  we  are  prepared,  if  your  Lordships  should  desire  it,  to  call  them,  and  further 

I  wish  it  to  be  done.  T  i 

(The  President.)  Apart  from  the  observation  of  the  Attorney-General,  I  was  about  to 

point  out  to  you.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  we  have  only  allowed  this  upon  youi  suggestion 
that  justice  had  been  impeded  by  this  witness  being  allowed  to  go  away,  and  the 
evidence  wnich  we  allow  you  to  call  upon  this  point  must  be  strictly  limited  to  that. 
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0-  r  Charles  Russell.)  Certainly,  my  Lord,  I  might  begin  with  a  witness  from 
Glasgow  to  prove  a  series  of  forgeries  over  a  series  of  years  by  Pigott. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

{The  President.)  That  is  exactly  what  we  should  not  allow,  that  would  not  be  within 
our  ruling.  ° 

{Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Your  Lordship  says  his  disappearance  interferes  with  the 
course  of  justice. 

Jttor  to  be  ttrocW  ^  °“  ^  SUggeSti°a  we  allowed  interlocutory 
allege'  ^Mr^6S  Russell.)  The  in  that  connexion  I  propose,  my  Lord,  to  prove  what  I 

done^  President^  Tlien  **  must  be  distinctly  understood  we  cannot  allow  that  to  be 


Mr.  George  Henry  Lewis  sworn,  examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

attendee* a  witness?— I  subpcei^dThm”11^  1uest*ons ’  did  Pigott  to 

cl,?,64?i%When1  ?i~ ^ In 'September,  the  date  he  gave  was  the  first  occasion  but  I 
fr0m  dellTenng  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  until  recently— until  a  short  time 
before  he  was  exammed-so  as  not  to  call  his  attention  too  early  to  the  documents  I 
“nh-t0  Produced  the  original  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan. 

53,650.  Ho  you  remember  receiving  a  batch  of  letters  from  Mr.  Labouchere 
purporting  to  be  letters  from  Egan  to  Pigott,  and  Pigott  to  Egan  ? — I  did. 

53,651  When  ?— Shortly  after  the  Commission  Bill  was  passed,  and  when  I  had 
been  instructed  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

53  652.  The  other  preliminary  question  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  this:  is  it  correct  that 
you  have  employed  detectives  m  any  way  to  watch  Pigott?— I  have  not  watched 

mroffice"6  ^  1  ***  ^  is  the  exact  Sate  ^n  he  last  caUed  at 

53.653.  We  have  heard  of  two  men  who  followed  him  about,  one  with  a  light-black 

moustache  had  you  anything  to  do  with  them  or  their  employment  ? — Ho  "nor  anv 
gentlemen  whom  I  represent.  J  *  or  any 

53.654.  As  far  as  you  know  ? — As  far  as  I  know. 

meet—  ^  ^  ^  °Ctober  did  you  attend  at  Mr-  Labouchere’s  house  and  there 
{The  President  )  This  is  exceeding  the  limits  I  have  endeavoured  to  define  •  we  are 

occurred  at°Mr!^Labouchere’s  °Ur  eVideM6  *°  g°  **> 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  is  it  not  within  the  suggestion  that  your  Lordshin 
made,  and  which  your  Lordship  repeated  as  coming  from  me,  that  it  was  material  to 

show  that  the  interests  of  justice  were  impeded  by  the  absence  of  this  witness  to 
she  w  that  he  made  a  confession  on  that  day  ?  witness  to 

be^^pStod^^y y°U  aSkGd  t0  bG  aU0Wed  t0  Sh°W  WitneSS  had  in  faCt 

{Sir  Charles  Russell.)  No,  I  did  not  say  that,  with  great  deference  to  your  Lordship 
{The  President  )  I  did  not  say  you  did,  in  effect  you  said  it-I  forget  your  exact 
language,  but  it  was  upon  that  ground  as  we  understood.  7  Ct 

Charles  Russell . )  Then  1  have  entirely  misapprehended  your  Lordship's  view 

about  it,  and  if  you  mean  that  we  cannot  now  go  into  the  story  of  what  are  alleged  to 

bo  the  several  confessions  that  this  man  made,  I  will  not  examine  this  witness  at  "ill 

{Ihe  President.)  1  hen  in  that  case  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  postpone  this  until 
that  comes  into  the  natural  story.  J  Postpone  tnis  until 

{The  B  itness.)  May  I  be  permitted  in  my  own  justification  to  say _ 

{The  President.)  No,  there  is  no  necessity - 

{'Ihe  Witness.)  Smipiy  to  state  what  occurred  last  Monday— yesterday _ 

ii  nr ^re^nt;),  H,ut  S‘r  Gh.^leT8  Bussell  does  not  wish  to  go  into  that 
o3  656.  {Sir  Charles  Russell.)  I  will  put  this,  my  Lord,  then.  Mr.  Lewis  vou  told 
me;o  id  J0a  aot’  of  an  all®ged  confession  made  to  Mr.  Labouchere  ? — I  did  ’  * 

which  has  all^Ven  ‘°  b°  *“**•»  and  ^'‘ed  ^ 


a  55696.— Ev.  57. 
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53.658.  Did  you  in  that  letter  cause  to  be  returned  to  Pigott  the  paper  purporting 
to  be*  the  confession  signed  by  Pigott  which  Mr.  Labouchere  had  sent  to  you  ?— I  did 
after  retaining  a  copy — one  copy  only — of  that  confession,  whioh  I  still  have  m  my 

possession.  .  i  _  ..  ^  .  , 

53.659.  Had  you  anything  directly  or  indirectly  to  do  with  the  interviews  at 

Mr.  Labouchere’ s  ? — Not  in  the  remotest  degree. 

53.660.  Had  you  in  preparation  for  Mr.  Pigott’s  resumed  cross-examination  brought 
a  gentleman  of  business  from  Glasgow  called  Lindsay  ? — I  had. 

53.661.  Had  you  in  addition  to  that - ? — I  had  prepared  a  great  many  instruc¬ 

tions' to  counsel  with  regard  to  his  adjourned  cross-examination  to-day. 

53.662.  As  to  the  matter  which  has  not  even  been  touched  upon  yet  ? — Certainly. 
53^663.  So  far  as  the  cross-examination  has  proceeded  ^—Certainly. 

53,664.  And  including  also  in  relation  to  certain  dealings  of  his  in  a  particular 
kind  of  literature  in  Paris? — Certainly,  and  evidence  from  Paris  to  that  effect. 


Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

53.665.  I  have  only  two  questions.  Was  the  document  you  handed  to  Mr.  Pigott 
in  Mr.  Labouchere’s  handwriting  ? — It  was,  except  the  signature,  and  except  the 
declaration,  which  was  in  his  own  handwriting. 

53.666.  The  declaration  was  in  Pigott’s  ?— Yes,  it  was  very  short. 

53.667.  I  observe  you  say  you  kept  a  copy,  did  you  take  any  steps  at  all  after  you 
had  sent  this  copy  back  to  have  him  watched  \  Ao,  1  did  not. 

53.668.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  secure  his  attendance  here  ? — I  subpoenaed  him. 
53,669*  I  am  speaking  of  Monday  ?— I  subpoenaed  him  two  months  before  the 

**  Tunes 

53.670.  I  do  not  think  you  could  have  thought  I  was  referring  to  that  ;  I  am 
referring  to  Monday, — Yesterday — did  you  take  any  steps  to  see  that  he  would  be 
in  attendance  here  to-day  ?— Yes,  certainly,  I  never  entertained  the  least  doubt  he 

would  be  here. 

53.671.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What !  after  he  had  confessed  to  you  that  he  had 
forged  the  letters  ? — Certainly,  I  believed  that  that  man  would  be  in  this  box  to-day. 

53.672.  What,  after  his  confession  ? — Certainly,  after  he  had  admitted  it,  I  though  t 
he  would  be  in  this  box  to-day. 

53.673.  And  would  admit  his  forgery  ?  —Yes,  certainly,  and  I  had  taken  the 
neoessary  steps  as  to  what  course  I  should  adopt  immediately  after  he  had  done  so. 

53.674.  ( The  Attorney -General .)  What  time  did  that  letter  go  ? — Soon  after  I  got  to 
my  office,  soon  after  half-past  11. 

53.675.  What  was  the  name  of  the  clerk  who  took  it  ? — It  was  an  office  boy  who 
took  it,  and  he  handed  it  to  the  head  waiter,  who  said  Pigott  was  out  for  half  an  hour, 
and  he  should  have  it  when  he  returned. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  According  to  your  Lordships  view  of  the  proper  limits,  I  do  not 
cr0  into  the  general  question  as  regards  the  previous  confessions,  but  I  would  ask  your 
Lordship  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  Gallagher  and  this  man  Fawcett 

should  be  called  ?  .......  ,  „  ... 

(The  President.)  Yes ;  on  the  ground  that  I  understand  this  to  be  asked  tor  we  will 

have  them  called. 


Head  Constable  Thomas  Gallagher  sworn ;  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

53.676.  Your  name  is  Gallagher  ? — Yes. 

53.677.  What  is  your  position  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Head  constable. 

53.678.  You  attend  here  under  subpcenaTn  reference  to  some  cases  which  have  to  be 

proved  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

53.679.  Who  employed  you  to  live  in  Anderton’s  Hotel  and  look  after  Pigott  ? — 
Mr.  Shannon  sent  me  there  from  another  hotel  where  I  was  lb  ing. 

53.680.  What  were  his  instructions  ?— To  go  to  his  hotel,  and  see  that  he  would  not 
be  mobbed  in  the  place. 

53.681.  You  did  not  wear  your  uniform,  I  presume  ?—  No ;  I  have  not  worn  my 
uniform  until  to-day. 
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53;683.‘  Wereyou  aWe'UkUp^ev^  on^08^0^”®  examined  bere  Yes. 
re53ai6n8f  ‘Tho0  P,ace  and  ‘hat  he  was  Lot  mobbed  about  the  cTe“' “  WCTe  ‘° 
Uiat  n  ,  8p  r„eye  uP°n  tim  t0  ‘hat  extent  '-Yes. 

?o’5o5"  Sld  Tou  fo  low  him  when  he  went  out?— No 

tear:  S^a"‘  ‘ba‘  -  staying  with  me. 

§£  he™“?-°-!  -~a^- 

o3,690.  When  was  that  ?— Sunday 

aft-  I  oante  in.  I  was  out,  and  when 
as  ffs2,  Wb°  e“Pl0yed  Fa— “?-He  was  sent  there  under  the  same  circumstances 

expression  wasfhT the^treets  Li H " ° Jf’] ' ' ' f  | ' ' ’  “  shadowin?  ’’  him,  I  think  his 
him.  On  the  Sunday  he  said  he  hnrl  «„  ’  ,i°  who  were  there  were  watching 
walking,  following  him  ?rom  the  hotel  “““  111  CbeaPslde-  ^here  he  had  been 

53  695"  Do  y°U  k,n°W  ‘hem  ?~r  have  seen  the  “en  that  he  referred  to 
w  53,69o.  Do  you  know  tnem  ;  where  they  detects  '-No!  Ido  not  think  they 

abSfthl^oXetTShere  ^  ”0‘  W  Wh°  tb™  d  Ww  nothing 
53,69a  J^k  h°oUndeay 'W:slaSt  " -Ab°U‘  1  shoald  “7  ^  o'clock  yesterday. 

53,700."  Whin  ?-He°saw  him  towefn  h“f  na^H  “a  !?'”  last  Yes,  1  We. 
53,101.  What  district  are  you  quartered  in  L  Ireland  l-At^t ^Londonderry. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General 

evUence2"^  y“u  C^gite ‘-Yes^  7°“  ,““d  h"8  °"  ™bP<*»a  **  reference  to 

witness  ?— Yes,  this  is* thflliri  Inel  hire  bin*  a"t°tl  ^1  remaininS  here  to  he  a 
two  up  to  this.  c  b  tlle^  have  transferred  me  from 


53  7tuSvj  6ant  P”“  FAWCEIT  reCa'led;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Constabulary.11  “  ““  ^  ^  ^es,  servant  in  the  Royal  Irish 

y  53,705,  You  attend  here  on  subpoena  with  reference  to  evidence  you  have  to  give?- 

53,706.  What  hotel  have  you  been  staying  at  ?-Now  at  Anderton’s  Hotel. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

53,706a.  It  is  impossible  to  recollect  all  new  faces  but  r  i  r  , 
before. — I  have  been  examined  twice  bofore  ’  tunic  1  havo  soon  you 

wld  J0U  haVe  n0t  finished  Tot  ?— No,  not  yet. 

Wednesday  *°  Pi?°“  ?~d  «>i»b  on 

53,709.  By  whom?— Mi-  Shannon „,C„ .  y  w,hlc,h  he  Sav«  evidence. 

would  like  if  I  would  follow  him  and  see  hi  m ’"safely  h'fbTf  'i°  ‘°ld  m°  that  he 
be  interfered  with.  e,y  mt0  hls  hotel,  ‘hat  he  would  not 

s'Hj?"  n!d  y°“  iivoi"  t,,e  hotel  f-No,  not  at  that  time. 
r,:  ’7  •  '  W  1  7  v  70m  “;afc  ‘imo  ?-N°,  not  from  that. 

53  713"  m"uy0U  ‘hen?— From  Friday  last. 

53  714  ti  °,  °'.d  Y-°U  t0  d°  that  ? — Head  constable  Gallagher 
53,714.  The  last  witness  ?— Yes,  ho  told  mn  h*  Wi  ,  -  g  f 

to  join  him  at  the  hotel  and  remain  with  him  there  d  °celvod  “““ructions  ‘hat  I  was 
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53,715.  Joining  him  and  doing  what  ?— Seeing  that  Pigott  was  not  interfered  with 

you  follow  Pigott  when  he  went  out  ? — I  followed  him  on  Sunday. 

53V 17.  Was  that  the  first  time  ? — That  was  the  first  time.  On  Saturday,  in  the 
smoking-room  I  saw  two  men  sitting  near  him  and  he  looked  over  at  me  and  then  at 
the  two  men,  and  I  could  infer  that  he  was  drawing  my  attention  to  the  two  men  and 
when  they  went  out  he  came  over  to  me  and  said  he  suspected  they  were  watching  him 
and  he  said  he  would  be  very  glad  if  I  would  see  whether  they  had  left  the  hotel.  1 
saw  they  had  left  the  hotel,  and  I  told  him,  and  he  said  he  had  seen  them  before  and 

suspected  they  were  watching  him.  .  ,,  m  nnfU 

53  718  Were  you  aware  that  any  person  watched  him  when  he  did  go  out  .  1 
believe  they  were  watching  him.  I  saw  them  on  two  occasions  outside  before  that. 
53,719.  Were  you  aware  they  were  watching  him  when  he  went  out ;  “shadowed 

him ”  was  his  expression ? — He  said  they  did.  ...  T 

53  720.  Were  you  aware  ? — I  believe  I  saw  one  of  them,  but  I  am  not  positive.  1 

think  I  saw  one  of  them,  but  I  could  not  swear  to  be  positive  that  I  did 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  want  you  to  look  at  0  Bnen  s  photograph.  (Photograph 
handed  to  the  witness.)  It  is  the  photograph  of  three  people. 

53  721.  (Sir  C.  Iiussell.)  There  is  one  question  I  forgot  to  ask;  when  did  you  see 
Pio-ott  last  ? — Between  half-past  3  and  4  yesterday  evening  he  came  into  the  hotel— -he 
came  into  the  smoking  room,  and  I  think  it  was  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  asked  him 
if  he  had  received  two  letters  that  had  arrived  for  him.  He  said  no,  I  would  like  to 
<ret  them.  The  proprietor  went  out  and  he  brought  him  back  a  long  letter,  and 
handed  it  to  Pigott.  Pigott  read  it,  and  he  sat  down  at  the  desk  and  asked  tor  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  wrote  a  letter,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  went  upstairs  and  passed  out 

immediately  afterwards,  and  I  never  saw  him  since  them.  . 

53,722.  Would  it  be  a  long  envelope  like  this  (foolscap)?  The  envelope  no, 

altogether  as  long  as  that.  .  „  T  v  i  i. 

53  723.  Did  you  see  to  whom  he  had  written  that  letter  .  Ob,  no  ;  1  did  not. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Look  and  tell  me  whether  either  of  those  two  men  are  like- 

either  of  the  two  men  you  saw.  .  TT  r- 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  is  not  the  right  way  to  put  it.  He  ought  to  describe  him 

fi  rst 

11 53  724.  (  The  Attorney- General.)  He  has  described  them.  Are  either  of  those  three 
men  anything  like  the  two  men  you  saw  in  the  coffee-room  ?— I  do  not  think  they  are 

either  of  them.  ,  ? 

(The  President.)  Now,  Mr.  Attorney,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  should  certainly  ask,  my  Lord,  with  reference  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  have  mentioned  this  morning,  to  repeat  what  I  seated,  that  I  should  like 
to  consider  with  my  learned  friends,  having  regard  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  the  disappearance  of  this  witness. 

(The  President.)  Do  you  mean  you  wish  to  consider  between  this  and  to-morrow 
morning. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes.  ,  .  ,.  ,  ,,  , 

(Sir  G  Russell.)  I  have  no  objection  at  all,  my  Lord.  I  beg  to  intimate  that  we 

shall  at  once  apply  for  a  warrant  for  forgery  and  perjury  against  this  man  at  Bow 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  would  think  it  at 
all  desirable  that  any  of  this  part  of  the  case  should  be  gone  on  with  until  we  know 
whether  Pigott  is  likely  to  be  accessible  or  not. 

(The  President.)  First  catch  your  hare -  .  _  j  t  1  t 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  know,  but  at  the  same  time,  my  Lord,  I  ask  your  Loidskip 
for  guidance,  if  you  would  prefer  any  particular  course  to  be  followed  until  you  ascer- 
tain  whether  Pigott  is  likely  to  give  evidence  or  not  we  would  adopt  it,  but  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  I  think  I  should  be  prepared  to  state  to-morrow  morning  the  course 

V' G( m7president)°l  think  that  would  be  the  proper  course.  We  cannot  now  consider 
what  we  should  do  in  a  state  of  facts  which  are  not  yet  ascertained  or  ascertainable. 


The  Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  half-past  10. 
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{The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lords,  before  I  make  any  statement,  I  think  I  should 
tell  your  Lordships  that  a  document  has  been  received  this  morning  from  Paris 
addressed  to  Mr.  Shannon,  m  the  handwriting  of  Pigott.  Of  course  it  has  not  been 
opened,  and  I  propose  to  hand  it  to  your  Lordships.  I  only  desire  to  say  that 

T,  il?°nnTtheofaCt  becommg  known,  communication  was  at  once  sent  to 

Scotland  Yard  by  Mr.  Soames,  giving  the  information  as  to  where,  as  far  as  we  could 
teli  from  the  outside  of  the  letter,  the  witness  Pigott  was  supposed  to  be.  Probably 
your  Lordships  will  think  it  right  just  to  look  at  that  document. 

[ The  document  was  handed  to  the  learned  Judges.'] 

( The  President.)  To  whom  is  it  addressed  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  To  Mr.  Shannon,  I  think. 

{The  President.)  Mr.  Cunynghame,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  this? 

[The  Secretary  opened  the  letter  and  read  as  folloivs : _ ] 

t  T>  •  i  j  tv  “  Saturday,  Feb.  23/89 

1,  Richard  Pigott,  am  desirous  of  making  a  statement  before  H.  Labouchere 
and  L.  A.  Sala,  and  I  make  this,  of  my  own  free  will,  and  without  any  monetarv 
inducement,  m  the  house  of  the  former.  ^ 

t  ob3ect  is  to  correct  inaccuracies  in  the  report  of  mv  evidence  in  thp 

Times  and  also  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  publication  of  the  facsimile  letter  in  the  ‘  Times,’  and  the  other  letters  of 

in^vTdenc  *  ^  ^an’  ^r'  anc*  Mr.  O’Kelly,  produced  by  the  ‘  Times’ 

l8«l“°-  •— 1  stated  that  after  I  disposed  of  my  newspapers  in  the  year 
1881  1  continued  m  touch  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood;  that  is  not 
so.  I  also  stated  of  my  own  knowledge  that  Egan  and  others  continued  to 
be  members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  after  the  resignation  of  the 
positions  held  by  them  on  the  Supreme  Council  of  that  organisation 

that  T  aCCCTt  °,f  interview  with  Davis  at  Sausanne,  I  stated 

that  I  made  rough  notes  m  his  presence  of  the  conversations  that  took 

place  between  us,  which  were  embodied  in  the  statement  read  in  Court 

tl  correct-  1  made  no  notes.  The  statement  was  written  by  me 

on  the  following  day  from  my  recollection  only.  Davis  made  no  statement 
on  his  own  authority.  We  merely  gossipped.  I  am  now  of  opinion  that 
he  made  no  reference  whatever  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  which  I 
stated  was  left  in  Pans  with  other  documents  by  a  fugitive  Invincible 
I  gave  the  statement  to  Houston  as  the  heads  of  a  pamphlet  which  I  said 
Davis  would  write  at  a  future  time.  He  did  promise  to  write  a  Damnhlpt 
against  the  Lanct  League,  but  not  founded  on  the  contents  of  the  statement 
I  agreed  to  pay  him  100J.  for  the  pamphlet  when  written. 

“  Letters.— The  circumstances  connected  with  the  obtaining  of  the  letters  is 
I  gave  in  evidence,  is  not  true.  No  one,  save  myself  was  001,,.^^  ^ 
transaction.  I  told  Houston  that  I  had  discovered  the  letters  in  Paris,  but  1 

55696.— Ev.  58.  91.— 2/89.  ^ 
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“  grieve  to  have  to  confess  that  I  simply  myself  fabricated  them,  using  genuine 
“  letters  of  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Egan  in  copying  certain  words,  phrases,  and 
“  general  character  of  the  handwriting.  I  traced  some  words  and  phrases  by 
“  putting  the  genuine  letter  against  the  window  and  placing  the  sheet  on  which 
“  I  wrote  over  it.  These  genuine  letters  were  the  letters  from  Mr.  Parnell, 

“  copies  of  which  have  been  read  in  Court,  and  four  or  five  letters  of  Mr.  Egan, 

“  which  were  also  read  in  Court.  I  destroyed  these  letters  after  using  them. 

“  Some  of  the  signatures  I  traced  in  this  manner,  and  some  I  wrote.  I 
“  then  wrote  to  Houston  telling  him  to  come  to  Paris  for  the  documents. 

“  I  told  him  that  they  had  been  placed  in  a  black  bag  with  some  old 
“  accounts,  scraps  of  paper,  and  old  newspapers.  On  his  arrival  I  produced  to 
“  him  the  letters,  accounts,  and  scraps  of  paper.  After  a  very  brief  inspection 
“  he  handed  me  a  cheque  on  Cook  for  500L,  the  price  that  I  told  him  I  had 
“  agreed  to  pay  for  them.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  me  105 1.  in  bank  notes  as 

“  mv  own  commission.  The  accounts  put  in  were  leaves  torn  from  an  old 

“  account  book  of  my  own,  which  contained  details  of  the  expenditure  of  Fenian 
“  money  entrusted  to  me  from  time  to  time,  which  is  mainly  in  the  handwriting 
“  of  David  Murphy,  my  cashier.  The  scraps  I  found  in  the  bottom  of  an  old 
“  writing  desk.  I  do  not  recollect  in  whose  writing  they  are. 

“  The  second  batch  of  letters  were  also  written  by  me.  Mr.  Parnell’s  signa- 
“  ture  was  imitated  from  that  published  in  the  “  Times  ”  facsimile  letter.  I  do 

“  not  now  remember  where  I  got  the  Egan  letter  from  which  I  copied  the 

“  signature. 

“  I  had  no  specimen  of  Campbell’s  handwriting  beyond  the  two  letters  of 
“  Mr.  Parnell’s  letters  to  me,  which  I  presumed  might  be  in  Mr.  Campbell’s 
“  handwriting.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Houston  that  this  second  batch  was  for  sale  in 
“  Paris,  having  been  brought  there  from  America.  He  wrote  asking  to  see  them. 
“  I  forwarded  them  accordingly,  and  after  keeping  them  three  or  four  days,  he 
“  sent  me  a  cheque  on  Cook  for  the  price  demanded  for  them,  550 1.  The  third 
“  batch  consisted  of  a  letter  imitated  by  me  from  a  letter  written  in  pencil  to  me 
“  by  M.  Davitt,  when  he  was  in  prison,  and  of  another  letter  copied  by  me  from 
“  a  letter  of  a  very  early  date  which  I  received  from  James  O’Kelly,  when  he  was 
“  writing  on  my  newspapers,  and  of  a  third  letter  ascribed  to  Egan,  the  writing 
“  of  which  and"  some  of  the  words  I  copied  from  an  old  bill  of  exchange  in  Mr. 
«  Egan’s  handwriting.  This  third  letter  is  what  has  been  called  the ‘bakery 
“  letter.’  200Z.  was  the  price  paid  to  me  by  Mr.  Houston  for  these  three  letters. 
“  It  was  paid  in  bank  notes. 

“  I  have  stated  that  for  the  first  batch  I  received  105Z.  for  myself,  for  the 
“  second  batch  I  got  50Z.,  for  the  third  batch  I  was  supposed  to  have  received 
“  nothing. 

“  I  did  not  see  Breslin  in  America.  This  was  part  of  the  deception. 

“  It  was  mutually  agreed  between  Houston  and  me  that  my  name  was  not 
“  to  be  given  up,  and  that  I  should  not  mention  his  name.  I  did  not  learn  until 
“  October,  when  I  was  taken  by  Houston  to  Mr.  Soames  to  make  a  statement, 
“  that  Houston  had  mentioned  my  name  to  Mr.  Macdonald.  I  had  an  angry 
“  correspondence  with  Mr.  Houston  and  also  with  Mr.  Soames  in  consequence  of 

“  what  I  considered  to  be  a  breach  of  faith. 

“  With  respect  to  my  interviews  with  Messrs.  Parnell,  Lewis,  and  Labouchere, 
“  my  sworn  statement  is  in  the  main  correct.  I  am  now,  however,  of  opinion 
“  that  the  offer  to  me  by  Mr.  Labouchere  of  1,000Z.  was  not  for  giving  evidence, 
“  but  for  any  documents  in  Mr.  Egan’s  or  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting  that  I  might 
“  happen  to  have.  My  statement  only  referred  to  the  first  interviews  with  these 
“  gentlemen.  I  had  a  further  interview  with  Mr.  Labouchere,  on  which  occasion 
“  I  made  him  acquainted  with  further  circumstances  not  previously  mentioned  by 

“  me  at  the  preceeding  interviews.  . 

“I  stated  that  I  had  destroyed  all  Mr.  Houston’s  letters  to  me.  I  his  was 

not  correct.  I  have  some  of  them. 

“I  declare  that  this  statement  is  taken  down  by  Mr.  Labouchere  at  my 
“  dictation  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sala. 

'•  Feby.  23rd,  1889.  >  Richard  Piqott. 

“  Witness,  George  Augustus  Sala.” 
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Then  there  is  this  enclosure  : — 

u  «  10  an(l  11)  Ely  Place,  Holborn, 

;t  -»*-  T  .  .  ,  “  London,  E.C.,  25th  Feb.  1889 

Labobchere  has  informed  us  that  on  Saturday  you  called  at  his  house 
„  f,“d  exPressed  a  desire  to  make  a  statement  in  writing,  and  he  has  handed  to  us 
„  t  e  coPfess>on  you  made,  that  you  are  the  forger  of  the  whole  of  the  letters 

“  !Tp  m  by  *5?  '  f,lmeS  ’  PurP”«i"g  to  be  written  respectively  by 

Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Dav.tt,  and  Mr.  O’Kelly,  and  that  in  addition  you 
committed  perjury  in  support  of  the  case  of  the  •  Times.’  " 

Mr.  Parnell  has  instructed  us  to  inform  you  that  he  declines  to  hold  anv 

..  ®f“mUniCa!“n  directly  or  indirectly  with  you,  and  he  further  instructs  us  to 

“  we  send7  by  han™  C0nfeSS10n  wilch  we  enclose- and  which  for  safety  sake 

We  are,  Sir, 

“  Yours  obediently, 

“  Richard  Pigott,  Esq.”  “  LE'ra  &  Lewis- 

Then  there  is  this  further  letter  in  the  envelope  : _ 

“  Hotel  des  Deux  Mondes, 

“  22,  Avenue  de  l’Opera, 

“  Mr.  Lequen,  Propre.  Paris. 

“  Dear  Sir,  .  ,  ^  uesday. 

“  ouk  J  Wmt?te\glesnoord  “  ‘°  14  “  leftwbila  *  was 

“Yours  truly, 

“  R.  Pigott.” 

flip  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  I  need  scarcely  assure  your  Lordships  that  since 
whom  weTppear  TTdXhave  1681063  “  1  ba™  communicated  ^th  those  for 

considered The' ^  TT  *nd  «“*»* 

inquiry  which  has  lately  been  under your ^  ^ 
necessary  to  remind  yon  that  the  letters  put  in  evidence,  purporting  to  be  sTg,ied  bv 

rnR9  a?ellAthe  autLenticity  of  which  is  disputed,  including-  the  letter  of  the  15th  Mav 
1882  also  those  which  purport  to  bear  the  signature  of  Mr  O’Kellv  Mr  i 

Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  all  came  into  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  •« ’ 

these  letters  with  the  assistance  of  a  man  from  whom  he  received  otherT  ®  S°m6  ° 
-2  ® state- 

to  taL  is  cLT/deX 

evince  which  has  hen  given, 

My  Lords,  although  it  is  possible  that  any  expression  of  regret  which  ^ 

2  ESS 
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has  existed  those  whom  we  represent  have  had  no  share  whatever  in  it.  That  they 
have  been  mislead  and  imposed  upon  is  true,!  that  therein  lies  their  fault ;  and  if  it  be 
suggested  that  their  error  extends  beyond  that  fault  they  earnestly  ask  that  your 
Lordships  will  make  the  fullest  inquiry  into  any  part  they  have  taken,  either  in  pro¬ 
curing  those  documents,  or  in  placing  them  before  the  public. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  at  this  stage  and  in  this  connexion,  at  this  moment  I 
propose  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  very  few  observations. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  learned  friend,  in  the  statement  that  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make,  should  have  used  merely  this  language :  that  in  the  circumstances  which  are 
now  before  the  Court  his  clients  feel  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  the  alleged 
incriminatory  letters  are  genuine.  I  had  hoped  for  a  stronger  statement  even  at  this 
juncture  from  my  learned  friend  ;  but  whatever  my  learned  friend  |is  instructed  to  say, 
or  whatever  course  his  clients  in  this  regard  propose  to  take,  will  in  no  jot  alter  the 
course  which  my  clients  will  take,  and  that  is  not  only  themselves  to  go  into  the  box 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  but  also  to  ask  your  Lordships  assistance,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  properly  extended  to  us,  to  endeavour  to  see  whether  it  is  true  that  this  young  man, 
Houston,  the  alleged  journalist  and  secretary  of  the  Loyal  Irish  and  Patriotic  Union, 
embarked  in  tliis°adventure  on  his  own  account  and  on  his  own  responsibility  solely. 
It  is  in  that  direction  that  I  pointed  the  allegation  of  conspiracy  behind  Houston  and 

behind  Pigott,  . 

My  Lords,  if  it  be  within  your  Lordships’  competency,  I  cannot  but  doubt  it  will  be 

your  Lordships’  feeling,  one  and  all,  now  that  the  facts  are  before  your  Lordships,  to 
make  promptly  to  the  public  the  expression  of  your  Lordships  opinion,  that  these 
letters,  are  upon  the  evidence  as  it  stands,  clearly  forgeries,  and  if  it  be  within  your 
Lordships’  competency — I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is — I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  not  be — I  should  ask  your  Lordships  without  delay,  for  the  relief  of  one  man 
particularly  who  has  suffered  what  may  be  conceived,  but  what  may  be  difficult  to 
describe — a  man  who  has  held  an  important  public  position  and  who  has  suffered  the 
unmerited  wrong  of  lying  under  this  grievous  accusation  for  such  a  length  of  time — 
that  he  may  be  with  all  speed  relieved  from  such  a  gross  and  from  such  an  unfounded 
imputation. 


[  The  Judges  consulted.'] 


My  Lords,  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Asquith  points  out  to  me  that  under  section  7 
your  Lordships  have — I  had  not  it  at  the  moment  m  my  mind  power,  if  your  Lordships 
think  fit,  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 


[ The  Judges  consulted.] 


(The  President.)  Sir  Charles,  if  this  meets  your  wishes,  we  are  prepared  to  take 
this  course  :  to  allow  you  to  call  such  witnesses  as  you  may  think  fit  at  this  juncture 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  and  then  we  will  consider  the  propriety  of  making 


a  special  report. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  we  thank  vour  Lordships. 


\  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  sworn ;  examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

(Sir  G.  Russell)  I  propose,  my  Lords— I  think  rightly  interpreting  what  your 
lordships  have  said— simply  to  go  to  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters. 
(To  the  Secretary.)  Will  you  kindly  produce  the  letters  and  hand  them  to  me  first. 
( The  letters  were  handed  to  Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  put  into  the  witness  s  hands 
the  letter  of  the  15th  of  the  fifth  month  of  1882,  known  as  the  facsimile  letter. 

53,725.  Mr.  Parnell,  will  you  look  at  that  (handing  same  to  ivitness).  Look  at  the 
signature.  You  have  seen  it  before,  of  course?  \es. 

°53,726.  Is  that  your  signature  ? — It  is  not  my  signature. 

53,727.  Look  at  the  handwriting  at  the  body  of  the  letter  ? — Yes. 

53’, 728.  Is  that  the  handwriting  of  any  person  whom  you  know  ? — It  is  not, 

53,729.  Is  it  in  the  handwriting  (you  have  answered,  but  I  will  put  it  specifically) 
of  Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  who  has  for  some  time  acted  as  your  secretary  ?— It  is  not  in 
Mr.  Campbell’s  handwriting.  - 


??’!»?•  ?ld  e7eT.  write  any  such  letter?— I  never  wrote  any  such  letter. 

,-f 3’7.31;  0r  “prised  any  such  letter  to  be  written  ? — I  never  authorised  any  such 

“Times0,”  rnTLord!  DeTOr  °f  “U<*  *  ^  be(ore  1  saw  i4  Published  In  the 

<wi’732'  ■Ii.-'l1StiWajt  t0  a*  you,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Campbell;  you  are  verv 
rf<»  W  “S  b”dwnt,i,g  ?— Ye6-  1  bnow  his  handwriting  very  well  indeed.  7 
T  lilt3'  .  7  f  thls  moment  on  the  Continent,  and  has  been  since  yesterday  «— Yes 

53  7S4m  He  tniiTP  w  nltght’ t0  8ee  if  he  Could  find  an7  traco  of  Mr.  Pigott  there 
5o,734.  He  will  be  back  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day  ? _ In  a  dav  or  two  xr0  „  * 

be  recalled  at  once  if  the  Court  desires  it.  7  7  °‘  He  Can 

.  i3’7ai-  ^ake  in  7°“Lhand’  if  you  please,  the  letter  of  the  9th  of  the  first  month— it 
wah°n|  for.” JanUary  82'  14  “  the  °“e  beSmmnS  “  Dear  E.— What  are  these  fellows 

[The  letter  teas  handed  to  the  witness.] 

Look  at  the  signature  to  that  letter  ?— Yes. 

53,736.  Is  that  your  signature  ? — It  is  not. 

53700'  ?,0it7Mrkr0W  ‘bo  handwriting  of  the  body  of  the  letter?— No,  I  do  not. 

•  w’™'  J'  .l  Mr-  Campbell  s  handwriting  ?— It  is  not. 

Never7  a'  M  7°U  ^  Wr‘te’  °r  authorise  anyone  t0  write,  any  such  letter  as  that  ?— 

53,740.  The  next  in  order  is  Tuesday,  and  it  is  the  one  beginning  “Dear  sir— I  see 
no  objection  to  your  giving  the  amount  asked  for.”  ®  ’ 

[The  same  was  handed  to  the  witness.] 

Is  that  letter  signed  by  you  ? — It  is  not. 

Mr53CampbelPsyOU  ““  haQdwriting  ia  the  body  of  it  ?— It  is  an  imitation  of 

53,742.  Is  it  Mr.  Campbell’s  ? — It  is  not. 

never7dfd.  ^  7°U  6Ter  Wr‘te  °r  aUtborise  t0  be  written  any  such  letter  ?-No,  I 

53.744.  The  next  is  also  Tuesday  : — 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Tell  B.  to  write  to  me  direct.” 

[Letter  was  handed  to  witness.] 

Look  at  the  signature  of  that  letter  ? — Yes. 

53.745.  Is  that  your  signature  ? — It  is  not. 

53.746.  Do  you  know  whose  the  body  of  the  Wtpr  k  ?  T  u  •  ■  •  ,  . 

Mr53cn7T::  ? 18  r:  of 

zo’Iaq  if.?  Mr‘  Campbell  s  handwriting  ? — It  is  not. 

ro  7T0  i;ld  you  ever  authorise  any  such  letter  to  be  written  ?— No 

53.749.  Or  write  any  such  letter  ? — No. 

53.750.  The  next  is  also  dated  Tuesday  : _ 

“  Dear  Sir, 

Send  full  particulars.  What  amount  does  he  want  ?  ” 

[The  letter  was  handed  to  the  witness.] 

Is  that  your  signature  to  that  letter  ?— It  is  not 

53  752  lIitOMrWroting|iS1rh\b0d/  °.f  it?~An  Station  of  Mr.  Campbell’s. 
iVlti  if.  ?  Mr*  Campbell  s  handwriting  ?— It  is  not.  1 

di  53,753.  Did  you  ever  write  or  authorise  to  be  written  any  such  letter  ?-I  never 

53,754.  The  next  is  the  16th  June  1882.  Do  you  see  the  signature  to  that  letter  ? 

_ Yes  [The  letter  was  handed  to  the  witness.] 

S  wLthat  -in  y0Ur  bandWI'iting  ?— It  is  not. 

Mr  CampbTlfr  “  ^  hand'Triti”S  body  of  that  letter  ?— It  is  an  imitation  of 

aboufthe  be's^imitatioltf  the  whoTe  *ri«"y  *  ‘“V*  yet  h»“ded  lhi"k  «•*  » 
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53,758.  Is  it  Mr.  Campbell’s  handwriting  ? — It  is  not. 

53  759.  Did  you  ever  write  or  authorise  to  be  written  any  such  letter  ?  I  never  did. 
53  76o!  The  next  is  the  same  date,  the  16th  of  June  1882  (letter  handed  to  the 
witness).  Do  you  see  that  name  at  the  bottom  of  that  letter  ? — I  see  the  signature. 

53, 7 nl.  Is  that  your  handwriting?—  It  is  not.  . 

53.762.  What  do  you  say  to  the  handwriting  of  the  body  of  the  letter  ? — It  is  an 

imitation  of  Mr.  Campbell  s. 

53.763.  Like  the  last  ?— Yes. 

53.764.  Is  it  Mr.  Campbell’s?— It  is  not. 

53.765.  Did  you  ever  write  or  authorise  to  be  written  any  such  letter? — No. 

53.766.  You  have  corresponded  yourself,  Mr.  Parnell,  for  a  number  of  years,  more 
or  less,  with  Mr.  Egan? — Yes,  very  frequently.  I  may  add  that  I  have  all  my  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Mr.  Egan  for  his  Lordship’s  inspection  whenever  it  is  called  for. 

53.767.  That,  I  believe,  you  have  recently  gathered  together? — I  have  been  collecting 
it  during  the  last  two  or  three  months,  since  this  Commission  has  been  sitting. 

(Sir  G  Bussell.)  I  wish  yon  to  take  in  your  hand,  please,  the  Egan  letters,  and  I  will 
hand  them  to  you  one  by  one.  (To  Mr.  Gunynghame.)  Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  letter 
put  in  towards  the  end  of  Pigott’s  examination  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  Pigott, 
and  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  or  it  was  in  Mr.  Macdonald’s  examination, 

I  think?  .  .  , 

(The  Secretary.)  The  page  on  the  notes  would  show  it  m  a  moment,  it  you  can  give 

me  the  reference.  .  , 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  it  is  exhibited  in  Mr.  Soames  evidence. 

'  (The  Secretary.)  Is  it  Mr.  Soames’  107,  a  letter  of  July  the  17th ;  there  is  no  date  to 

it  at  all. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell)  It  is  in  page  2986  of  the  evidence.  . 

53.768.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  say  you  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Egan  s  handwriting 

Yes. 

53.769.  Look  at  that,  and  tell  me  whether  you  think  that  is  his  handwriting.  This 
is  the  cne,  my  Lord,  which  began  :  “  Write  under  cover  to  Madam  Rouier.”  There  is 

no  date  upon  it.  _  ,  ,  ,, 

53.770.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  there  “  24th  February  on  it  ?— Yes,  my 

Lord’,  24th  of  February.  .  _  T  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Then  I  failed  to  see  it.  I  beg  your  Lordship  s  pardon.  f 

53.771.  Is  that  Mr.  Egan’s  handwritirig  ? — I  am  quite  sure  that  is  not  Mr.  Egans 

handwriting.  .  ,  , 

53.772.  The  next  two  are  together  on  the  same  transparency.  One,  is  dated 

Tuesday.  It  begins  :  “  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell  on  Saturday,”  and  the 
next  is  dated  the  8th  of  March  1882.  Look  at  those  two,  and  tell  me  what  you  say 
about  those.  Is  either  of  those  in  Mr.  Egan’s  handwriting  ? — I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  neithor  of  these  letters  is  in  Mr.  Egan’s  handwriting. 

53.773.  The  next  two  are  the  10th  of  June  1881  and  the  18th  of  June  l881.  What 
do  you  say  to  those  ? — Neither  of  these  letters  is  in  Mr.  Egan  s  handwriting.  . 

53  774.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  giving  them,  your  Lordship,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  ’were  put  in.  The  next  is  the  11th  of  March  1882.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?— 
That  is  also  a  fabricated  letter.  It  is  not  in  Mr.  Egan’s  handwriting. 

53  775-6.  Will  you  let  me  have  that  back  for  one  moment  (it  was  handed).  Just  look 
at  the  “  2  ”  of  that  letter  ;  does  it  occur  to  you  that  that  “  2  has  been  altered  from 
some  other  figure  even  in  that  document  itself.  It  is  in  the  date,  I  mean  ?— It  looks  to 
me  as  if  it  had  been  originally  written  “1  ”  and  altered  into  “2  —1882. 

53.777.  (The  President.)  What  is  the  date  ? — Jhe  11th  of  March  1882. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Just  look  at  that  letter.  1QQ1 

53.778.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  the  date  ?— The  25th  of  October  1881. 

That  is  not  in  Mr.  Egan’s  handwriting.  ...  . 

53  779  (Sir  G  Bussell.)  Is  that  a  better  imitation  or  not  do  you  think  than  the 
others  -It  does  not  look  so  shaky.  These  letters  on  the  transparent  paper— on  the 
thin  paper— appear  to  me  to  have  been  traced,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  have  been 

copied. 

53.780.  It  is  not  Mr.  Egan’s  you  say  ?— It  is  not,  Mr.  Egan’s. 

53.781.  Just  look  at  that.  This  is  called  the  Bakery  letter.  Do  you  form  any 
opinion  about  that  ?— That  is  also  a  fabrication.  It  is  not  m  Mr.  Egan  s  handwriting. 
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53,782.  Is  that  a  better  imitation  than  the  others  or  not ? _ I  think  tw  + 

and  tie  " 

M^J^  vf  in  in  Mr. 

Lord  71t  Kaffir  Say  aS  ‘°  ?~That  iS  als°  a  fab™ntion,  my 

53,785.  Or  the  address,  “  Richard  Pia-ott  ”  P^Wil  p:„^4.«  •  i  ... 

SSsS-s  isA  z =»££=£ 

traced  from  the  genuine  one.  ’  and  we  beIle™  tilat  tbls  letter  has  been 

From7^-.  C^mpbeU^recoU^ion y° I  ntate  from  Mr.  Campbell’s  communication?— 
is  not  an  exacTVopy  Th i  aboui  the  inte^  m^elf’  1  belie™  tbia 

because  I  am  sureYwould  not hate gtven  Mt ph0 'an  imerv  ^  thi*  lettor’ 

TL’SS^-j^st  ±SVzzi*iSi 


and  messages  were 


despatched. non  aPPearance  of  P.gott '  yesterday!  te^ramt 

J-K  to'  Se/the^alfol  SK  »**£ 

r'Hog’  Y/,"cl‘ i'  011  haTe  ban^ed  to  your  solicitor  and  to  me  ? — Yes. 
lMersT^  ?— I  neve^answered^nYofYis'  letters  °or 

SSjSSE  :r““  b- ’l^UnE®  been 

£a;[E'““  te&ss'i  aysffia:  vs 

the  beginning  of  1880,  1  °  Kelly  8m0e  tUe  e,ld  °£  1879  or 

le,tter.in  y0ur  hand-  Lord.  Mr.  O’Kelly  will  bo  called  1 

Is  that  Mr.  0  Kelly  s  handwriting,  or  are  you  sufficiently  able  to  sneak  to  il  l  in' 

Jn*WI h',9  bandwr“1ng  ™ry  well.  [  haye  not  seen  this  letter  before  ’ 

53795  TafeYTiY  tLr‘ l-1  bel,*v«  that  letter  to  be  a  fabrication. 

Mr  DavittWritf^?-Y^W  PUrP°rt3  ‘°  be  *  Mr’  Dav‘“”  Uo  you  know 

.Hot  Jfd°  r‘  k??W  ,Whothe,r  y°u  ha™  examined  that  before  ?-No. 
handwriting  also’. JUS  °°  ^  “  '  J  ooUeTe  that  to  bo  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Davitt's 

Davitt,  and  also  ^Mr^Campbeil  UP°D  *his  P°int  we  Propose  to  call  Mr.  O'Kelly,  Mr. 

“  ixzsxv  &  r,  s 

A  4 
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Mr.  Parnell.  My  Lord,  I  regret  to  have  to  ask  your  Lordship  on  personal  grounds  to 
allow  me  till  to-morrow  morning  to  arrange  the  other  evidence  I  have  to  bring.  The 
fact  is  simply  this,  this  matter  was  so  grave  that  I  have  devoted  my  attention  almost 
consecutively  from  the  time  the  Court  rose  yesterday  to  considering  it  in  every  aspect. 
Your  Lordship  will  quite  understand  the  responsibility  of  my  position.  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  make  up  my  own  mind  upon  the  matter  before  I  took  any  course,  and  there¬ 
fore,  my  Lord,  though  I  deeply  regret  to  cause  your  Lordships  inconvenience,  or  my 
learned  friends,  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  not  think  it  unreasonable  that  I  should  ask 
till  to-morrow  morning  in  order  that  I  may  prepare  and  get  in  the  proper  order  the 
other  witnesses  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  case  upon  which  I  have  yet  to  give 
evidence.  I  do  not  know  that  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  will  oppose  it,  but  I  ask 
him,  if  he  can,  to  meet  me  on  personal  grounds. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  assent  most  willingly  as  far  as  that  is  addressed  to  me. 

( The  President.)  I  understand  you  are  not  prepared  to  call  the  other  witnesses. 

(Sir  G  Bussell.)  Mr.  Davitt  is  not  here.  Mr.  Davitt  has  gone  away  in  reference  to 
this  question.  Nor  are  Mr.  O’Kelly  or  Mr.  Campbell  here,  but  they  will  be  here  I 
hope  to-morrow  or  the  next  day — to-morrow  morning,  I  hope. 

( The  President.)  Then  it  will  be  convenient  we  should  adjourn  until  to-morrow 

morning  and  not  till  a  later  day.  . 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  quite  in  my  friend’s  hands  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

(The  President.)  What  I  meant  was  if  we  could  keep  the  witnesses  together  and  have 

this  compactly  we  would  adjourn  until  Friday. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  the  position  of  things  as  regards  Mr.  Campbell  is  this, 
that  we  do  not  at  this  moment  know  where  he  is,  and  until  a  telegram  comes  from  him 
we  could  not  summon  him  here.  I  should  say  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  here  by 
Friday,  and  I  believe  certainly  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  can  be  here  by  Friday. 

(The  President.)  Then  I  would  suggest  that  we  should  adjourn  until  Friday  and  then 
keep  the  evidence  as  to  the  letters  altogether. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

[The  Court  adjourned  till  Friday  next  at  10.30.] 
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Potae  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  1. 
Friday,  1st  March  1889. 


sta(temenfrSta')  Mlgt‘  1  7°Ur  LordshiP'3  permission  to  make  a  personal 
(The  President] )  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  convenient  time  to  do  it. 


Mr.  James  O’Kelly,  M.P.,  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

(Sm  C.  JRusscll.')  Mv  Lords  T  hnnr?  +<-»  • , 

PU5r7^gM,o4fned  ^  tte  Wi‘h0Ut  datS 

53  799  af6  niem^er  f°r  Posscommon,  I  think  ? _ Yes 

-sS  £  55  -  “ 

handwriting,  or  to  a  CdThat^you “atTny  timf’^!?'  iTh ^6mbl,ance  t0  y°ur 
exammat.on  of  it,  I  think  not  to  the  best  of  my  belie?  '  n0t>  Upon  close 

write  any  suTh^l^tt??6?— y  ' didh?ot°rT ?eve?° wro?’  °?  d'd  y?"  authorise  any  one  to 
for  me.  ’  e  er  wrote  it,  or  authorised  anybody  to  do  it 

so^nSrilUyUtWnernd  ^  ^  tbia  P-*  »(  the  case. 

(The  President.)  Quite  so. 

{Sir  °-  RuSSdl)  0f  Course’  eTery°“e  of  these  witnesses  will  be  recalled. 


Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  M.P.,  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

genuine  letters  ^  °  Sbea  letter8>  and  also  the  letters  admitted  to  bo  the 

b/fc.  framed  1  thmk  *he7  “re  am°ng  tho3e  whioh  are  bamg  photographed  put  i„ 
(Mr.  Asguith.)  No,  Delaney. 

for  the  purpose  of  beingdphotographed0r  *  moment>  thosl!  that  M'’.  Soames  took  away 

ones  n'ot Sued,  I°thinkPUrP08e  °f  ^Photographed;  the  Delaney  ones  are  the 

lettm  ot  Mr.^Egan  l  be  *  photographed  theref^they3”1"  0u‘  tho  adraitted 

(The  Secretary.)  I  think  so,  and  they  are  m  ,7  ar6  "°,  er°  at  this  momant- 

(hmtn^  *'»  «*  ~  &  a  RmseH)Vei0Pe’  ^ 

53  802  Mr  t}  I'll thoee  are  wbat  1  ^  want.  ’’ 

south  division  of  Fermanag?,1.  n°W  °ne  °f  tke  mcmbers  for  Fermanagh  ?— Yes,  the 

S3,8o£  Indfoa™  short  timlTtUnk  a,SfCrctary  t0  Mr.  Parnell  ?- Yes. 

or  ass, sting  Mr.  Egan  in  writing’letters  in’ Paris ““YeTd^  “,sec~‘ary  to  Mr.'Egan, 
imprisonment  in  Kilmainham. b  ~Y  *'  durin?  tb“  tjme  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 

tlimk’  haVe  ne™r  been  under  nrrest ? — No,  never. 
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53.806.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lords,  the  first  letter  I  hand  to  the  witness  is  one  of  the 
alleged  Egan  letters,  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  “  My  Dear  Friend,— Write  under 
cover  to  Madame  Rouyer.”  Are  you  conversant  with  Mr.  Egan’s  handwriting? — 

Yes. 

53.807.  Just  look  at  that  and  examine  it  ( handing  letter  to  the  witness).  Is  that  his 
handwriting  ? — It  is  not. 

53.808.  I  next  hand  you  two  letters,  one  of  the  10th  June  1881,  and  one  of  the  18th 
June’ 1881,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Egan  and  beginning  “  Dear  Sir,”  examine  both 
those  please  (i handing  both  letters  to  the  witness)  ?— Neither  of  these  are  in  Mr.  Egan’s 
handwriting. 

53  809.  I  next  hand  you  two  letters  in  the  same  transparency,  one  dated  the  8th 
March  1882,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Egan  and  addressed,  “  Dear  Sir,”  and  the 
other  dated  “  Tuesday,”  beginning  “  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell,”  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  signed  by  Egan,  examine  those  two  ( handing  same  to  the  witness)  ? — Neither 
are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Egan. 

53  810.  The  next  is  one  of  the  11th  March  1882,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Egan, 
and  addressed  “  Dear  Sir,— As  I  understand  your  letter  which  reached  me  to-day,  you 
cannot,”  hand  that  please  (the  letter  was  handed  to  the  witnees)2.  —  Nor  is  this  in 
Mr.  Egan’s  handwriting. 

53.811.  The  next  is  a  letter  of  the  25th  October  1881  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
Eo-an,  and  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  James  Carey,  examine  that  letter  please 
(handing  the  same  to  the  witness^.— I  think  that  is  abetter  imitation  of  Mr.  Egan’s 

handwriting  than  any  of  the  others. 

53.812.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Egan’s  handwriting  ? — It  is  not. 

53,,813.  You  think  that  is  the  best  imitation  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

53814.  The  next  is  a  letter  known  as  the  “  Bakery  ”  letter,  “  I  hereby  undertake 
on  the  conditions  stated,”  and  so  on  ( handing  letter  to  the  witness)  ?— That  is  not 

Mr.  Egan’s  handwriting.  . 

53,815.  Is  it  so  good  an  imitation  as  the  last?— It  is  a  pretty  good  imitation,  very 

good. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lords,  that  completes  the  Egan  letters,  I  think.  I  hand  the 
witness  a  letter  of  the  9th  January  1882,  beginning  “  Dear  E., — What  are  those  fellows 
waiting  for,”  which  purports  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  (the  same  was  handed  to 

^53, 816.  First  of  all  look  at  the  signature,  is  that  Mr.  Parnell’s? — It  is  not,  certainly 

n°53,817.  Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  the  body  is  ? — I  do  not. 

53  818.  Is  it  yours  ? — It  is  not. 

53  819.  The  next  is  th e  facsimile  letter  of  the  15th  of  the  fifth  month  1882,  addressed 
to  no  one,  but  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell.  Look  at  that  (handing  letter 
to  the  witness).  Is  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  signature  ?— It  is  not. 

53.820.  Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  the  body  is  ? — I  do  not. 

53.821.  Is  it  yours? — It  is  not,  certainly  not. 

53  822.  Did  you  ever  write  any  such  letter  for  Mr.  Parnell  ?  Never  m  my  life. 

53  823.'  The  next  is  a  letter  dated  “  Tuesday,”  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell 
and  addressed,  “  Dear  Sir, — Send  full  particulars,”  (handing  same  to  the  witness).  Is  that 
Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting,  the  signature  ? — It  is  not. 

53  824.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  the  body  of  the  letter  is  ?  I  do  not. 

53’, 825.  Is  it  yours  ?— It  is  not.  ,  .  ,  . 

53  826  The  next  is  “  Tuesday,”  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  beginning 
«  Dear  Sir  —Tell  B.  to  write  to  me  direct.”  Is  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  handwriting  ?— 

^<53,827.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  the  body  of  the  letter  is  ? — I  do  not. 

53,828'.  Is  it  yours  ?— It  is  not.  •  A  u  j  v  u  ji 

53.829.  The  next  is  also  dated  “  Tuesday,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr..  Parnell 

and  beginning  “  I  see  no  objection  ”  (handing  same  to  the  witness).  Is  that  signature 

Mr.  Parnell’s  ? — It  is  not.  .  .  ,  ,  ...  9 

53.830.  Do  you  know  whose  the  body  of  the  letter  is  ;  is  it  not  your  handwriting  . 

— It  is  not. 
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53,832.  Look  at  that  letter  of  the  16th  June  1882,  the  one  beginning  “  Dear  Sir 
Parnell’s  ?— It  is  not  '  *  *  f  U’ look  at  the  signature,  is  that  Mr. 

53  83!'  T°?  a*  ‘he  hody'-THe  body  of  this  is  an  imitation  of  my  writing 
od,8d4.  Is  it  your  writing  ? — It  is  not.  J  ° 

53’s!!'  Sld  y°uieyer,™t,e  any  such  letter  for  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  did  not 

53,836  The  next  is  also  the  16th  June  1882,  beginning  “  I  shall  always' be  anxious  " 

is  nSr.Parnel^s  Mature.  ^  Pame11 !  l00k  tte  signature  of  that  letter  ?-That 

5q’a!o  Is  ‘k®  b°dy  of  ttat  y°ur  Writing  ?— It  is  not. 

attempt  “  ™  °“  °f  y0"  ™‘“g  ?_It  is-;t  is  an  att®“P‘’  “erely  an 

53  840'  PhV  y°u  OTer  any  such  letter  for  Mr.  PameU  ?-Neyer. 

06  ,84U.  {bir  6.  Bussell.)  There  is  one  other  letter  Mr  Camnhpll  T  win  4-  i  1 

parlont1  taTO  called°y°eurr  fcTa^elH-Knl  ;t] t‘ 

(The  President.)  I  haye  not  the  date  of  that. 

PiS‘;' ‘S™”  addres3ed  t0  SicIlarf, 

(^wess.)  That  is  also  an  attempt  at  my  writing. 

^  &  Russell.)  Is  it  your  writing  ?— It  is  not. 

reg^^l^I^  on 

U*o2%L]  LTmy  trd11"  “  "*”*  t0  Mr‘  Ca“^’ 

viewft 1 *?  ha™ int®r- 
tinctly  his  calling  and  sending  up  his  card  to  Mr  Parnell  •  hp8  ?  @  V T600^®?*  c^8' 
the5 1°  lh® ,f m  wf  w4e  wrMng  up!ta ms  eI  ’  ^  ““  Up  h‘S  Card  fr0“ 
53  844'  And  did  tT"  de°!ined ‘°  **  him  ?-He  refused  to  see  him. 

I  wrote1t,id  he  s.gnel  iP"  Wnto  *  lett®r  t0  Mr’  did,  at  least 

o3,84o.  Just  give  me  that  letter  again  for  a  moment  I  do  not  lcrmwwV,«fR 

her  >=,:i 

The  ‘‘Irishman^' or ^  aft®r  *• '•* of 

fact  it  is  distinctly  in  my  recollection  that  he  was  yery  liTw  °f 

called  upon  him  at  all,  and  refused  to  see  him  °  J  ‘  h‘8  ha™g 

he5wo8uti  ?enedhdm?-Cm!rnlb/  not  ”  "H"**™*  «»t 

letter.  "Iy  not,  that  sentence  has  certamly  been  added  to  the 

geS-™0  fdSd'SL  ayi„atfded  l°nth°  le‘ter-  do  you  “®a"  ‘hat  the  rest  of  it  is 

refusing  to  give  Mr  Pigott  an  appointment!  andTsh^uld  6°ay  U  “tLt  Lite!' 

53  sis  l  °  p1™  that  this  forgery  has  taken  place.  Y  °“  tLat  lett°' 
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I  will 


and  wliicli  on  the  back  of  them  purported  to  have  copies  of  Egan’s  answers, 
tell  your  Lordships  the  number  in  a  moment ;  there  are  three  of  them. 

53.849.  Just  look  at  these  three  which  are  handed  to  me  ;  there  may  be  more. 
Just  look  at  the  writing  in  the  inside  of  those  purporting  to  be  a  draft  of  an  answer 
(, handing  same  to  witness)  ? — This  was  one  from  Paris  on  the  18th  of  June.  It  is  in 

Mr.  Pigott’s  handwriting.  .  .  ,  .  „  . 

53.850.  Look  at  the  next? — The  one  which  is  now  m  my  hand  is  the  one  or  the 

15th  June  1881.  .  _  ,  .  „  ,  ,, 

53.851.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Will  you  give  me  the  date  of  the  hrst  one,  Mr. 

Campbell?— That  is  the  date  of  the  first  one. 

53.852.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Is  Mr.  Egan’s  answer  there?— Yes,  Pans,  18th  June. 

53  853.  Is  that  Mr.  Egan’s  handwriting  ?—  It  is. 

53  854.  Now  the  next  ?— May  the  16th ;  Mr.  Pigott’s  writing. 

53.855.  Do  you  find  the  draft  of  the  answer? — The  draft  of  the  answer,  19th  of  May 

188l’.  .  .  T  . 

53.856.  Is  that  Mr.  Egan’s  handwriting  ?— It  is. 

56  857.  Look  at  the  next?— Mr.  Pigott’s  letter  of  the  11th  of  March  1881. 

53,858.  Do  you  find  the  draft  answer  there  ? — The  9th  March  1881  is  Mr.  Pigott’s 
date,’ and  from  the  Hotel  Brighton  in  Mr.  Egan’s  writing,  the  11th  March  1881. 

53  859.  “  As  I  understand  your  letter  contains  a  threat  ”  ? — Quite  so. 

53*860.  That  is  the  letter  that  was  afterwards  published  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ? 

- Quite  SO.  T  1  •  »/r  -n  » 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  know  whether  tnere  may  not  be  another  m  Mr.  Egan  s 

handwriting. 


Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

53.861.  I  have  only  one  matter  to  ask  you  about.  I  understand  you  to  think  that  all 
those  seven  letters,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  that  the  bodies  of  them  are 
in  a  handwriting  imitating  yours  ? — I  should  say  there  is  barely  an  attempt  to  imitate 
my  handwriting  except  in  those  two  letters  of  June,  and  I  have  a  distinct  .reason  for 

savins  so. 

53.862.  Do  you  trace  any  imitation  at  all  in  the  body  of  the  handwriting  of  the 

others  ? — I  do  not.  ...  „  .  .  ,  ,  ,  T 

53.863.  It  does  not  occur  to  you  ? — There  is  an  imitation  of  certain  words,  but  i 

could  not  exactly  say.  ,  , 

53.864.  When  you  say  an  imitation  of  certain  words  do  you  mean  certain  words  of 

your  handwriting  ? — Yes.  .  . 

53.865.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  that  the  best  imitation  is  in  the. two  later 

ones  of  June  ? — Yes  ;  one  is  a  thoroughly  good  imitation,  the  other  is  not  so  good. 

53.866.  And  in  the  others,  in  the  bodies,  is  the  imitation  that  of  some  of  your  words 

but  not  of  every  word?— Not  every  word.  ....  , 

53.867.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  anybody  else’s  writing  is  imitated  m  any  other 
words  than  yours  ? — Certain tly  not  i  not  that  I  known  of. 

53.868.  Not  that  you  know  of  ? — No. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordships  understand  I  am  not  in  the  least  cross- 
examining  with  reference  to  the  authenticity,  but  it  is  with  reference  to  this  question  of 

bond  jides. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 


Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  sworn,  examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.).  My  Lords  I  hand  the  witness  a  letter,  without  date,  purporting  to 
be  signed  by  the  witness,  and  beginning  “  Dear  friend,  I  need  hardly  say.” 

53.869.  ( Mr.  Davitt.)  Examine  that  letter  (handing  same  to  witness)  ? — It  is  not  my 
writing. 

53.870.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  ask  about  an 
alleged  incident  which  occurred  when  that  letter  was  inspected. 

( The  President.)  Well,  is  it  necessary. 
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1  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Davitt  whether  he  will  be  freed 
enough  first  to  produce  the  copy  that  he  did  make,  that  is  all.  I  only  wanted  just  to  see 

(Sir  G.  Bussell)  1  asked  him  about  it  and  he  says  he  has  not  got  it. 

(Tlie  Attorney-General.)  Pardon  me,  you  have  not  asked  him. 

«  R71  Tu  t}  1  1  wanted  it  myself,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  got  it. 

.  JX71-  (*••  Damtt.)  Ibeheve  I  asked  you  before,  some  days  ago,  whether  you 
had  this  copy  wluoh  you  made  ?-I  have  not.  It  was  not  a  copy7  I  tried  to  trace  t 
Z ‘Erer  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  point  out  how  it  could  not  possibTy  be  in 
7«h«o  mamg'  I  *ned  *°  ™ltate  this  folW  o°  my  writing.  7 

was  a  forged11  “  ’*  ™S  ha"ded  ‘°  7°U  wtat  did  y°u  sa?  l~l  said  at  once  that  it 

53  873.  There  were  two  other  letters  of  which  you  said  “  Quite  right,  they  are 
adi^sed  to  the  governor  "  ?-Addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Portland  Prion  Y 
You  picked  out  this,  and  said  it  was  a  forgery  ?— At  once. 


Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

R-S5,87!5’  ^°/°U  ***  ?ou  cou}d  find  that  paper?— No,  I  have  searched  for  it,  Sir 
R  S'*™  aTd  1  uCan?ot  dndlt-  .  was  Pencil-  1  tried  to  trace  it  with  a  pencil. 

u*derfand-  1  enly  want  to  see  the  document,  that  is  all;  when  did  you 

find  ih  ^  '  The  daJ  7°U  aSked  me  f°r  2t  1  searched  among  my  papers,  and  could  not 
And  y°u  Jannot  say  recently  or  how  long  after  you  were  at  Mr.  Soames’ 
and I  tveTst Tight 'ofTLcI  the  traCiDg  °°P7  t0  Mr-Pame11  that 

imUat^hetoge^.1101  ““  7°U  7°U  COpied  ?-No,  I  traced  it  to 


Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  M.P.,  sworn;  examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

53,879.  You  are  member  for  Londonderry  ? — For  Londonderry. 

53,88°  lit  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Soames,  and  stated  in  a  letter  also  by  Mr  Soames 
that  you  had  an  interview  with  this  Mr.  Pigott.  ^  ’ 

(  ]he  Attorney-General.)  No.  If  you  will  kindly  refer  to  it,  you  will  see  it  is  not  so 
(dir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  it  is  so  reported. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Kindly  look  at  the  statement  in  the  note. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  If  there  is  any  mistake  Mr.  M‘Carthy  wishes  to  say  that  he  had  no 
interview  with  Pigott  at  all.  ^  10 

(Tlie  President.)  It  takes  me  by  surprise.  I  did  not  know  it  had  been  mentioned. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  was  mentioned  in  a  letter.  I  cannot  recall  the  date.  It  was  in 
November  certain  y,  m  the  letter  addressed  to  Pigott,  in  which  the  terms  on  which  the 
limes  were  willing  to  give  him  help,  were  mentioned.  That  was  the  letter  I  mean 

“  1  m  *?yn  ^at  “I™'' ™terview  with  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Lewi, 

and  Mr.  McCarthy,”  I  think  1  am  right. 

^k^refdent;)  however,  you  may  take  Mr.  McCarthy’s  statement. 

tr  A  ^usse^‘)  Hid  you  ever  have  any  interview  with  Mr.  Pigott? _ I  never 

saw  Mr.  Pigott  in  all  my  life  to  my  knowledge. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  only  made  with  reference  to  what  Mr.  Soames  is  sun- 
posed  t°  have  said  My  recollection  was  if  Sir  Charles  Russell  will  just  follow  me 

that  Mr.  Soames  referred  to  Mr.  McCarthy  with  reference  to  the  man  O’Brien  I  will 
just  ask  a  question.  ’ 

53.882.  Hid  you  see  the  man  O’Brien  who  passed  under  the  name  of  Sinclair  ? _ I 

never  saw  him  so  far  as  I  know.  * 

53.883.  Do  you  know  the  rm.n  O’Brien  ? — No. 
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(Sir  C.  Bussell )  The  letter  I  refer  to  is  the  letter  of  the  19th  November.  It  is  at  page 

16.  . 

tc  Dear  Sir,  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  I  am  sorry  there 
should  be  any' misunderstanding  between  us,  but  I  can  only  repeat  that  when  we 
met  you,  in  my  view  you  distinctly  relieved  me  and  my  clients  of  all  obligations  of 
secrecy/  Before  you  made  your  statement  I  told  you  distinctly  I  could  not  discuss 
any  monetary  arrangements  with  you,  and  pointed  out  to  you  at  the  same  time 
that  as  matters  stood  it  would  be  imperative  that  you  should  give  evidence  m  this, 
for  you  immediately  thereupon  gave  me  a  statement  of  the  evidence  you  wero 
prepared  to  give.  When  making  this  statement  no  kind  of  reservation  was  made 
bv  you  in  fact  I  was  not  made  aware  until  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  the  11th  inst,, 
of  the  proposition  you  made  to  Mr.  Houston.  I  repeat,  that  had  you  not  relieved 
my  clients  from  the  obligation  of  secrecy,  your  negotiations  with  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr  M'Carthy,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Lewis  would,  m  my  judgment,  have 
released  them  from  all  pledges.  What  was  discussed  in  my  office  was  what  has 
already  taken  place  between  you  and  Mr.  M‘Carthy.” 


and  Mr.  Soames  further  said  he  may  have  done  it  accidentally,  and  of  course  I  will 
accent  his  correction ;  but  he  further  said,  mentioning  the  name  of  M  Carthy  And  I 
“  will  tell  you  where  the  interview  took  place,”  and  he  proceeded  to  say,  “  Henrietta 
“  Street  Covent  Garden.”  I  mean  I  am  sure  my  recollection  is  accurate  about  it. 

53  884.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  M‘Carthy,  I  want  just  to  ask  you,  were  you 
cognisant  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s  negotiations  ?— At  the  time  ? 

o3, 885.  Yes?— No.  . 

53  886.  Did  you  know  they  were  taking  place  I — INo,  i  did  not. 

53887.'  Or  did  you  know  of  any  meeting  between  Mr.  Labouchere  and  the  man 

^53888/  You1  dllfnotkno  w  of  it  until  afterwards  ?— I  did  not  know  till  afterwards. 
53,889*.  Then  if  Pigott  mentioned  your  name  you  do  not  know  how  it  came  into 

Pffiott’s  mind  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all.  .  ? 

53,890.  It  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Pigott’s  when  he  mentioned  your  name  ?— 

Certainly. 


Mr.  George  Lewis  re-called,  examined  by  Sir  Charles  Hussell. 

53  891.  You  have  already  been  sworn  ? — Yes. 

53  892  I  want  you  to  bring  your  attention,  please,  to  the  interview  which  took 

place  on  the  25th  of  October  at  Mr.  Labouchere’s  house  ?— Yes.  ' 

53  893.  Did  you  drive  there  in  your  brougham,  leaving  your  man  at  the  door.  I 
drove  from  my  office  in  my  own  brougham  to  Mr.  Labouchere  s  house.  There  was  no 
concealment  whatever  in  my  visit  there.  My  coachman  remained  outside  three 

'  Were  you  at  that  time  aware,  or  had  you  seen  the  letter  which  Pigott  wrote 

to  Mr.  Labouchere  saying  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr.  M  Oarthy  . 

"~53,895D°Or  had  you  been  told  of  it  ?-Mr.  Labouchere  called  here  in  the  morning 

rmd  i^ted  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pigott.  .  .  . 

53  896.  That  is  quite  enough,  that  is  all  I  want  to  know.  When  you  arrived  there, 
did  you  find  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Pigott  together  I  did. 

53  897  Did  you  as  soon  as  you  could,  dictate  to  your  shorthand  clerk  an  accurate 
memorandum  of  the  substance  of  what  took  place  as  far  as  you  were  present  ?- 

53  898.  Have  you  it  before  you  'l — I  have. 

53*899!  I  think  it  would  be  a  convenient  thing  if  that  were  read  now. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  quite  see  how  it  arises  in  reference  to  this  particular 
part  of  the  case,  which  Sir  Charles  Kussell  was  allowed  to  go  into. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  was  upon  the  whole  question  of  forgery. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  portion  of  the  case  you  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  into 
was  with  reference  to  the  spiriting  away  of  Mr.  Pigott. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No,  not  at  all ;  that  is  quite  a  mistake. 
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sr “■  -  “  »•  -»•  “S'"  gx”  xi 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Certainly  not. 

!Se  Presi<tent-)  W®  9uite  fee]  ^at  you  do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  other  matter 
fr,  \  Bussell)  We  are  dealing,  as  I  understand,  with  the  Quezon  of  Th* 
authenticity  of  the  letters,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  that/and  to  that^n  y  that  I 
calbnS  w7ltness  t0  P.rove  the  distinct  admission  of  forgery.  J’  *  1 

}a-  nre£ldenti]\  T  qm^e  tkink  you  are  Justified  in  doing  that,  but  confine  it  to  that 
(Sir  C.  Bussell)  I  will  confine  it  to  that;  and  once  that  has  been  reached  law’ll 
stop  the  reading.  Read  your  note,  Mr.  Lewis.  reached,  I  will 

“  Q*  7P30  last  gening  the  24th  October  1888  I  attended  at  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
M  •  T  f4’  ^ro^enor  Grar?ens’  and  .tb ere  found  Mr.  Pigott,  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mi.  Labouchere.  Mr.  Labouchere  introduced  me  to  Mr  Pie-ott  andl  T  In 

Mr  P,gott  that  the  object  of  my  visit  was  to  obtain  from  hiTa  fid?  dlscLuie 

Mr t F6  forgem{  °fTthe  Offers  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  bv 
Mr.  Egan.  That  I  was  convinced  he  was  the  forger  of  the  letters  and  T  said 

ts£Z°l r  m  ^  ^ 

written  by  Mr.  £ga„.  ?  said,  you^^T  Mr. 

I  have  them  in  my  possession.  He  said.  Oh  ves  I  did  T  <5n  m  l  l  VP 0  S  tor 

hav7 M y°F  ?  ,Hei  IT d’  YeS’  he  did’  1  8aid’  H°W  can  y°u  tlien  sa/you  did  not 
have  Mr.  Egan  s  letters  m  your  possession  ?  Hp  ^nir)  Woli  t  i  i  “  , 

of  Mr.  Egan’s.  I  then  saidYou  Egt’skTerf Sd 

transferred  those  sentences  to  the  forged  letters  and  added  the  other  portions 

which  was  jour  own  language.  I  said,  Yon  did  the  same  thing  with  Mr  Parnell’s 

letters  He  said,  I  had  no  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell’s.  I  said,  Sid  not  Mr  Parnell 

write  to  you  on  the  13th  and  ICth  of  June  1881,  about  the  purchase  of  the 

Irishman  newspaper?  He  said,  Yes  he  did  I  then  said  C  Z 

produced  by  the  “  Times  "  dated  the  16th  June, 1882  purnorti  J  tn  b  ^ 

He  manufactared  bP  Jou  out  of  the  letter  of  the  1 6th  June  lSH]" 

t  ‘d;Ae  dld  n°j  understand  me.  I  said,  You  clearly  understand  me  I  charge 
you  with  having  forged  these  letters.  He  said,  Do  you  mean  to  «  JL’  T  7  ge, 

them  myself  ?  I  said,  Yes,  and  you  may  as  well  tel/me  the  truth  n  n  01ged 

I°U  ^dl  haVe  t0  teJ1  the  truth  when  jou  get  into  the  witness  box,  and  it  is  useless 
for  you  to  attempt  to  deceive  me.  He  said,  If  I  tell  vou  the  “  Ti.W’ 

prosecute  mo  for  forgery.  I  said,  The  documents  are  Ct’  simh  doc“menteS 
would  enable  them  to  charge  you  with  forgery,  and  I  explained  to  him  tint  not 
being  negotiable  instruments  or  orders  for  payment  of  money  or  for  tC 
of  goods.  The  “Times”  could  not  prosecute  him  foT forZ  K 

Mr.  Parnell.  He  said,  The  “  Times  ”  had  paid  money  for  tlifse  ^letterf i  ‘ 

I  g(fUUlu  and  t1h,ey,  might  Prosecute  him  for  obtaining  the  money 

1  said,  Certainly  they  could  cio  so,  and  so  can  Mr.  Parnell.  Ue  then  said’ 
What  assurance  can  I  have  that  I  will  not  be  mixed  up  in  the  matfJ  !!  ?  ’ 

to  gain  by  telling  you  ?  How  can  I  bo  saved  from  "ghng  Lto  The  w ttntfboT 
and  the  disgrace  which  will  follow  ?  I  said,  In  any  case  you  may  have  Wo  into 
the  witness-box,  and  the  only  chance  of  vour  not  doing  so  is  the  “  Tin..  B  i 
satisfied  that  the  letters  are  forgeries.’  I  then  asked  him  wi  o  i  *  ,JCI?" 
letters  to  the  “Times?  He  refufed  to  state  I  asked  him  ’dm  ,™ ,7“'  .7 
letters  to  the  “Times’’?  He  said,  No.  I  sail  Dole  “tSI^Thow  Tout 

he  matter?  He  said,  I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  told  him  that  tho  “TWs  “ 
through  heir  counsel,  had  to-day  said  that  they  would  disclose  the  names  of  the 
persons  through  whom  the  letters  had  come  to  them,  and  I  then  asked  hL  S 
the  letters  pass  to  the  “Times”  indirectly  from  you?  He  said'  Y,i  1'n’  ]M 
pressed  bun  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of  the  circumstances,  but  he  asked  mc  '  i," 
al  ow  l„m  to  postpone  doing  so  until  to-morrow.  I  told  him  there  was  no  “ason 
why  he  should  not  state  the  whole  of  the  facts  at  once,  but  ho  begged  very  hard  t 
postpone  his  statement  until  to-morrow,  telling  mo  that  to-mo, tow  he  would  tell 
me  the  whole  circumstances.  I  then  asked  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Labouchere  to 
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leave  the  room,  and  I  then  said  to  Mr.  Pigott,  You  may  hesitate,  Mr.  Pigott,  to 
speak  before  Mr.  Parnell  who  has  suffered  so  seriously,  or  before  Mr.  Labouchere, 
but  now  we  are  alone  you  can  tell  me.  I  asked  him  in  how  many  packets  the 
letters  were  sent  to  the  *  Times.  He  said,  In  three  packets.  I  asked  him  when 
the  first  packet  was  sent  to  the  ‘  Times  ’  ?  He  said,  In  July  1887  ;  that  that  packet 
contained  the  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  letter  and  two  other  letters  purporting  to 
be  written  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  other  letters  were  divided  in  two  and  other 
packets,  but  that  there  were  one  or  more  letters  which  the  ‘  dimes  had  not  pub¬ 
lished,  but  which  they  possessed.  He  then  said  to  me,  the  Times  has  not  paid 
so  large  a  sum  as  you  may  imagine.  1  said,  I  did  not  suppose  they  had  paid  a 
very  large  sum.  He  said,  Well,  it  is  under  1,0007,  He  then  asked  me  not  to  ask 
him  any  more  questions,  but  I  said  to  him,  You  must  answer  me  one  more 
question,  Mr.  Pigott,  Are  these  letters  forgeries?  He  said,  Yes  they  are  ;  I  was 
in  a  state  of  great  destitution  when  I  did  it.  I  then  asked  him,  Have  you  seen 
Mr.  Soames  ?  He  said,  Yes.” 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  will  do. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  The  whole  of  it  had  better  be  read. 

(  Witness.)  It  is  very  short. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  it  had  better  all  be  read. 

( Witness,  continuing) : 

“  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Soames  ?  He  said.  Yes.  I  said.  When  ?  He  said. 
Last  Saturday.  I  said,  Have  you  made  a  statement  to  Mr.  Soames  ?  He  said. 
Yes.  I  said,  Did  he  take  it  down  in  writing?  He  said,  Yes.  I  said,  I  suppose 
you  led  Mr.  Soames  to  think  the  letters  were  genuine  ?  He  said,  Yes.  I  said, 
Your  statement  to  Mr.  Soames  was  untrue?  He  said,  Yes.  He  then  said  he 
would  meet  me  to-morrow  and  make  a  full  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  facts,  but 
begged  me  to  devise  some  means  by  which  he  should  not  be  put  into  the  witness 
box  I  told  him  that  the  only  way  I  could  conceive  to  avoid  his  being  placed  in 
the  witness  box  would  be  by  the  ‘  Times  being  satisfied  the  letters  were 
forgeries,  but  I  even  then  very  much  doubted  whether  the  Commissioners  would 
not  insist  upon  his  being  examined.  I  asked  him  to  call  at  my  office  the  next 
morning  at  11  o’clock,  but  he  said  he  was  closely  watched  and  could  not  go  there. 
I  then  suggested  he  should  call  at  my  house  at  10.30,  but  he  said  he  had  an 
appointment  at  11,  and  could  not  do  so.  I  then  said  I  would  go  to  Anderton  s 
Hotel,  and  he  appointed  1  o’clock  to-day  to  meet  me  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  and  I 
then  left  him.  Before  leaving,  Mr.  Pigott  told  me  that  the  ‘  Times’  would  give 
him  5,0007.  if  he  established  their  case,  and  asked  how  much  I  would  give  if  he 
gave  evidence  proving  them  to  be  forgeries,  and  I  told  him  I  would  not  discuss 
any  such  matter  whatever,  and  left  him.” 

I  may  say  I  did  not  believe  his  statement  that  the  “  Times  ”  had  offered  him  5,0007. 

53.900.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  When  was  the  next  interview  you  had  with  him  ? — At 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  the  next  day. 

53.901.  In  his  own  bedroom  ? — Yes,  I  met  him  in  the  coffee-room,  and  he  said 
“  Would  you  mind  going  up  into  my  bedroom  where  we  can  be  alone  ?  ”  And  that 
statement  in  pencil  which  has  been  put  in  evidence,  every  word  of  that  I  took  from 

that  man’s  mouth.  .  .  .  .  ,  „ 

53.902.  And  you  took  it  down  as  he  spoke  it  without  anything  m  the  nature  ot 

cross-examination  ?— Yes,  as  he  spoke  it,  without  asking  him  any  questions. 

53.903.  He  was  sitting  near  you  ? — He  was  sitting  close  to  me.  It  was  a  small 
bedroom.  It  was  written  on  the  dressing-table. 

53.904.  The  last  interview  you  had  with  him  was  at  your  office? — Yes,  the  following 

53.905.  Mr.  Parnell  being  present  ?— In  Mr.  Parnell’s  presence. 

53.906.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  except  the  interview  at  Mr.  Labouchere  & 
house,  and  the  interview  which  you  are  now  speaking  of  at  your  own  office,  had 
Mr.  Parnell  any  interview  whatever  with  Mr.  Pigott  ? — None  whatever ;  at  that 
interview  I  took  notes  immediately  he  left  Mr.  Parnell  s  presence. 

53.907.  And  I  believe  read  them  over  ?— Read  them  over  as  soon  as  they  were  ma'.e 
out  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  he  signed  them. 
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53.908.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Labouchere  handing  you  a  packet  of  documents?— 
Mr.  Labouchere  handed  me  the  Egan  letters  which  have  been  put  in  evidence  and 

read  this  morning,  upon  which  the  copies  of  Mr.  Egan’s  letters  to  Mr  Pi^ott 
appear  ’  & 

53.909.  They  are  more  properly  the  Pigott  letters  to  Egan  with  Egan’s  answers 
upon  them  1— With  the  answers  upon  them.  I  had  at  that  time  also  in  iny  possession 
copies  of  the  letters  of  the  13th  and  the  16th  of  June  1881,  which  Mr.  Parnell,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell,  had  sent  to  Mr.  Pigott,  and  it  was  upon  those  letters 
and  upon  the  “  hesitency  ”  that  I  told  Mr.  Pigott  at  Mr.  Laboucheie’s  house  I  was 
convinced  he  was  the  forger  of  those  letters. 

53.910.  Now,  in  addition  to  this,  did  you  have  any  other  letters  handed  you  bv  Mr 
Labouchere  as  coming  from  Egan  ?— Mr.  Labouchere  handed  me  also,  they  are  all 
initialled,  several  letters  which  Mr.  Egan  had  sent  to  him,  written  to  him  by  James 
Carey,  the  Phoenix  Park  murderer,  which  letters,  together  with  the  Egan  letters  mv 
Lord,  as  they  had  come  into  my  hands,  and  not  in  any  way  as  the  solicitor  for  anv  of 
the  parties  in  this  matter,  but  from  Mr.  Egan.  I  thought  it  my  duty  when  the 
Commission  sat  to  make  an  affidavit  myself,  these  letters  having  come  into  mv 

possession,  the  Egan  letters  and  the  Carey  letters  were  handed  in  and  returned  to  me 
by  the  secretary. 

53.911.  You  thought  it  proper  to  hand  them  to  the  secretary  ?— I  did  I  think 
there  are  four  of  Carey  s  to  Egan,  there  are  three  letters.  Mr.  Labouchere  also  handed 
me  another  letter  from  Mr.  Pigott,  which  has  not  been  put  in  evidence  (but  which  was 
m  my  affidavit  of  documents)  of  the  31st  of  December  1880,  from  Mr  Pm0tt  to 

Mr,- o^^’rn,1  do  n0t  kf°+w  that. there  18  any  value  in  it,  but  it  is  among  the  papers. 

53,91-  There  are  only  two  other  questions.  We  know  you  had  subpoenaed  Mr  Pig-ott 
to  give  evidence  under  advice ?-Mr.  Pigott  and  Mr.  Houston  were  the  two  first 
witnesses  subpoenaed  m  this  matter  by  me. 

53.913.  We  also  know  that  it  was  a  comparatively  late  date  that  Pio-ntt  wp<s 

subpoenaed,  I  think,  by  the  “  Times  ”  ? — Yes.  J  &ott  Was 

53.914.  Now,  one  further  question  ?— Did  you  yourself  directly  or  indirectly  offfir 
any  monetary  or  other  inducement  to  Pigott  to  make  that  confession  ?-I  never  did 

birthing.°r  md‘reCtly’  1  neTer  WOuld  ba™  been  a  Pa«y  to  giving  the  man  one 

53.915.  Did  you  directly  or  indirectly  make  yourself  a  party  to  anyone  else  offering 
him  any  monetary  inducement  ?-No,  not  at  all ;  when  I  first  heard  of  his  hav  n| 

demanded  money  I  expressed  myself  m  very  strong  terms  against  any  such  cours? 
being  adopted  for  documents  for  any  other  purpose.  J  <^uise 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  no  question. 


Henry  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P.,  sworn,  examined  by  . Sir  Charles  Russell. 

53,916.  Do  you  recollect  being  waited  upon  at  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  certain 

gentleman  ^vho  said  he  had  come  from  America  with  a  packet  for  you  ? _ Yes. 

.j3,917.  Are  you  able  to  fix  the  date  of  that,  or  approximately? — I  think  it  was 
when  the  Commission  Bill  was  in  Committee  in  the  Bouse,  if  I 'remember  right  I 
cannot  fix  it  beyond  that.  b  ’ 

53.918.  Were  you  then  handed  a  packet  of  letters  ? — Yes. 

53.919.  Which  purported  to  come  from  Egan  '{ _ Yes 

when^the  documents’  were  ‘°  m6>  and  1  wa8  F~»* 

to&Fu bs^en"8  haDd  the  C0DtentS  °f  that  PaCk0t  Mr'  ^WiS  aS  he  has 

S  olu  SentuTS0m?  or  W°  afterwards,  I  think,  three  weeks  perhaps. 

03,923  Did  that  packet  contain  the  letters  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  referred  to  »— 

Yes  that  is  to  say  the  P.gott  letters  to  Egan,  with  Egan's  draft,  or  copy  answers 

with  them,  and  certain  letters  of  Carey  to  Egan,  and  the  copy  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  letter 
in  Mr.  Campbell  s  handwriting  to  Pigott. 

(Sir  a  Russell.)  I  want  that.  I  will  remind  your  Lordship  how  that  arose  You 
wdl  recollect  when  the  question  of  the  buying  of  the  “  Irish, min  ’’  was  under  discussion. 
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the  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Parnell  finally  wrote  under  Mr.  Egan’s 
advice,  and  then  he  forwarded  a  copy  of  his  answer  to  Pigott  on  the  one  hand  to 
Egan,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  Mr.  George  Fotherell,  the  solicitor  who  was  to  carry 

the  matter  out.  .  „ 

(The  President.)  In  the  transcription  of  the  document  the  name  became  “  Pigitt. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  One  of  the  copies  had  “  Pigitt.” 

53.924.  Unless  my  Lord  invites  me  I  do  not  propose  to  go  through  the  interview 
vou  had  with  Pigott.  Is  it  true  you  ever  offered  1,000/.,  or  any  money,  or  any  induce- 
ment  in  any  form  to  Pigott,  if  he  would  come  into  the  box  and  swear  he  was  the 

forger? — No. 

53.925.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  said  ;  what  you  said  to  Pigott,  and  m  reference 
to  what,  about  documents  ? — I  must  go  back  to  Mr.  0  Brien. 

53.926.  That  is  the  man  who  went  by  the  name  of  Sinclair? — Mr.  O’Brien  was  sent 

oY©r  here. 

53,927  ‘  (The  President.)  You  can  tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and  Pigott  ? — 
That  is  my  difficulty.  It  is  part  of  the  conversation  which  referred  to  Mr.  O’Brien. 

53.928.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  it  is  desirable  as  that  name  has  been  mentioned  ; 
did  a  person  who  was  called  O’Brien,  and  who  appears  to  have  gone  on  some  occasion, 
at  least,  in  the  name  of  Sinclair— did  he  come  over  from  Egan  in  America?— He  came 
from  Egan  and  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  head  of  the  Land  League  in  America. 

53.929.  Had  Mr.  Parnell  anything  whatever  to  do,  as  far  as  you  know,  with  O’Brien 

or  Sinclair?— Absolutely  nothing.  •••in, 

53.930.  Now  go  on? — When  Mr.  Lewis  had  had  this  separate  interview  with  Mr. 
Pigott  at  my  house  he  came  back  into  the  next  room  where  Mr.  Parnell  and  I  were 

dining,  and  he  said  to  me - 

53.931.  (The  President.)  Who  said  to  you? — Mr.  Lewis. 

53.932.  Never  mind  Mr.  Lewis  ;  we  want  to  get  to  Pigott. 

53  933.  In  consequence  of  something  Mr.  Lewis  said  to  you  did  you  go  back  to 
Pigott  ?— Yes,  when  I  came  back  Pigott  said  to  me,  “  The  *  Times  ’  has  offered  me 
“  5,000/. ;  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  ready  to  give,’  and  I  said  to  him,  “  Ready  to 

«  give _ nothing.”  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  words,  of  course.  He  then  said, 

“  But  O’Brien  said  that  he  would  bring  the  original  Egan  letters. 

53.934.  That  is  to  say— let  us  follow"  it  ?— 1 The  originals  of  the  drafts. 

53.935.  The  originals  of  the  drafts  of  Egan’s  answers  to  Pigott’s  letters  ? — Yes.] 
53|936.  From  which  we  supposed  the  forgeries  had  been  derived  ? — Yes  ;  and  he 

has  referred  me  to  you.  I  said,  “  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  I  would  do  with 
«  regard  to  that ;  but  I  should  be  ready  to  buy  of  you,  or  of  anybody  else,  documents 
“  of  that  sort  ” — I  think  I  used  the  words,  “  over  the  counter,”  He  then  said, 
“  Would  you  give  5,000/.  for  them  ?  ”  I  said,  “  Certainly  not ;  nothing  of  the  sort.” 
Then  I  think  he  said,  “  Well,  would  you  give  1,000/.  ?  ”  I  said,  “  Well,  I  should 
‘  see  when  I  have  seen  the  documents.  I  will  tell  you  ;  it  will  be  more  in  the  way  of 
“  1,000/.  than  5,000/.,”  and  I  think  that  was  all  that  was  said  on  the  subject. 

53.937.  Now  except  that,  Mr.  Labouchere,  is  there  any  ground  for  suggesting  that 
you  in  any  way  offered  him  an  inducement  at  all  in  connexion  with  this  matter  to  give 

evidence  here  ? — Not  in  the  least.  #  . 

53.938.  You  were  aware,  I  presume,  from  conversation  with  Mr.  Lewis,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  getting  the  original  Egan  letters  if  we  could  not  get  admission  of  the  copies 
we  had? — Certainly. 

53.939.  Had  you  a  subsequent  interview  with  Pigott? — les. 

53.940.  Did  he  come  voluntarily,  or  not  ?  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  one  that  Mr. 
Sala  was  present  at ;  but  did  he  come  voluntarily,  or  not  ? — Well,  I  have  put  in  my 
letters ;  I  have  not  got  my  letters ;  it  was  more  by  mutual  agreement. 

53.941.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you,  upon  the  subsequent  interview  did  be,  or  not,  make 

any  bones  about  admitting  that  he  committed  the  forgeries  ?— Is  this  the  second 
interview — you  are  not  speaking  of  the  interview  with  Mr.  feala  . 

53.942.  No. — Oh,  no.  He  spoke  quite  openly  about  it  ;  explained  the  whole 

thing.  on 

53.943.  Tell  us  what  he  said  about  his  journeys  to  Lausanne  and  to  America  ?— He 

was  talking  about  how  he  had  done  it.  I  said  to  him,  “  I  wonder  you  did  not  give  the 
“  ‘Times’  the  letters  as  from  America,”  and  he  said,  “Well,  I  like  travelling  about, 
“  and  Houston  gave  me  the  money  and  paid  me  my  expenses,  and  I  did  not  see  why  I 
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“  3hou!,d  «iTO  UP  the  letters  at  once;  I  thought  I  would  have  a  few  trips  at  his 
cost, 

53.944.  Now  I  come  to  the  final  interview  on  the  Saturday,  after  he  was  examined 
here,  Saturday  last  ? — Saturday  last. 

53.945.  He  came  to  your  house  ? — He  did. 

53946.  Did  you  expect  him  ? — No. 

53.947.  Had  he  given  you,  any  warning  he  was  coming  ? _ No 

53.948.  Or  had  you  asked  him  to  come  ? — No. 

53.949.  Now  tell  us  what  took  place  on  that  occasion?— He  came  in.  I  did  not 
catch  the  name  when  the  servants  introduced  him.  I  was  writing  at  the  table  and 
looked  up,  and  saw  him  standing  before  me,  and  he  said  to  me,  “  I  suppose  vou  are 
surprised  at  seeing  me  here  ?  ”  And  I  said,  “  Oh  !  not  at  all,  pray  take  a  seat.” 

o3  95°  I  said,  What  ?— ‘ “  Not  at  all.’  Nothing  would  surprise  me  about  Air  Pigott 
and  he  sat  down  ;  and  he  then  said  that  he  had  come  over  to  confess  everything-  •  that 
he  supposed  he  should  have  t-o  go  to  prison,  and  he  was  just  as  well  there  as  anywhere 
else*  !  said  I*?*  “ust  thoroughly  understand  if  he  did  confess,  the  confession 
would  be  handed  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  that  I  must  have  a  witness.  He  then  said  that  he 

had  not  got  Mr.  Houston  a  letters  to  him,  but  that  they  were  at  his  house  at 
Jxingstown. 

53,951.  Did  you  ask  him  about  them  ? — No ;  he  volunteered  it. 
t  53’95?;  At  his  house  at  Kingstown  ? — I  said,  “  Then  you  had  better  bring  them  the 
next  time  you  come,  and  give  them  to  the  Commissioners.”  He  said  “  I  have 

"  >n®  t0 r?clt0  Kin&s^n.  Could  you  send  some  one  for  me  to  get  them  *  ” 

l  said,  Certainly  ?  but  you  will  have  to  give  me  a  letter  to  your  servant,  or  whoever 
has  got  them,  to  give  them  up.  He  said,  “  Very  well,  I  will  do  so.”  He  asked 
me  whether  I  thought  he  would  get  an  indemnity  from  your  Lordships.  I  said 
really  did  not  know  that..  He  seemed  to  have  perjured  himself  a  good  deal,  and 
6  vf311  *ne  whether,  m  the  event  of  his  not  getting  an  indemnity,  the  “  Times” 

?rTMr'  Marntl  would  prosecute  him.  I  said  I  doubted  whether  it  would  be  the 
Times  or  Mr.  1  arnell  who  prosecuted  him,  because  if  he  did  not  get  an  indemnity 

1  presumed  your  Lordships  would  order  the  prosecution.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
anything  more. 

53,253.  Was  Mr.  Sala  sent  for  at  this  time— up  to  this  or  not  ?— He  said  tome 
1  ®hall  go  to  prison  and  perhaps  I  am  better  there  than  anywhere  else  ;  the  only 
h-g  h  regret,  is  the  position  of  my  children,  who  will  starve.”  I  said  “  Well  I 
••  think  they  won  t  starve,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  if  you  want  me  to  make  any 

weraTtha^r/ed  ^  ^  me'”  1  thi"k  -  P"4 

53,954.  Did  you  meanwhile  send  for  Mr.  Sala,  or  did  you  then  send  for  Mr.  Sala?— 

’  Nes‘  ?erhSS/0Tu  7*?}™  me  t0  8a^  how  k  was  1  said  t0  him,  “  I  have  not 
d  breakfast ;  I  should  like  to  go  and  have  it.”  He  said,  “  I  will  look  through 

my  evidence,  because  I  want  to  make  a  very  full  confession,  and  to  correct  anv 
inaccuracy  I  then  rang  the  bell.  I  had  the  copy  of  that  day’s  “Times”  that 
morning,  and  the  former  copies  of  the  “Times”  for  the  previous  two  or  three  days 
T  said  You  can  look  through  them  ;  I  will  go  in  and  have  my  breakfast,”  and  I  went 
into  the  next  room  and  I  came  in  again.  I  suppose  in  a  couple  of  minutes  or  more 
1  had  sent  for  Mr.  Sala  meanwhile,  and  Mr.  Sala  came  in 
o3,9oo.  Did  he  then  proceed  to  dictate  his  confession? _ Yes. 

53  956.  Did  you  take  it  down  as  he  dictated  it  ?— He  stopped  for  about  ten  minutes 
and  he  said  he  was  not  quite  ready.  minuses, 

S  was  l  eading  through  J— Reading  through  his  own  evidence  and  marking  it. 

Do, »Do.  then  did  you  sit  down? — I  sat  down.  ° 

vtom'  ^nd  took  d°wn  his  confession  from  his  dictation  ?— From  his  dictation. 

?o  Q  •?’  wi  Sa  ?  bein^ present  all  the  time?— He  was  present  all  the  time, 

♦l/w0  '  WaS  ,?msbed  dld  teread  it,  or  was  it  read— I  do  not  know?— I 

think  I  read  it;  he  standing  behind  me  and  looking  over 

A,n,\  *Ln  >'?  fig”  it  ?-He  Signed  it,  and  he  initialed  all  the  pages. 

n<  t  n  he"  ,M-ri  hal*',gne<1 11  88  witness ?— Mr.  Sola  signed  it  ns  wiiness. 

53,.  64.  Have  you  told  us  all  you  know  about  this  matter? — Yes ;  then  I  said  to  him 
efore  he  went  away,  “  Do  you  want  me  to  send  for  these  Houston  papers  ?  ”  And  ho 
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said  “  Yes.”  I  said,  “  Then  you  had  better  give  me  a  letter,”  and  he  said,  “  I  am  so 
nervous  I  cannot  write  it  now,  but  I  will  send  it  to  you,”  or  something  of  that  sort. 
53,965.  He  never  did?— He  never  did.  . 

53  966.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  were  in  Court  when  the  postscript  was  read,  that 

it  was  all  done  as  he  wished  with  the  box  ? — Yes. 

53.967.  At  all  events,  you  never  got  any  letter? — I  never  heard  anything  more  of  it. 

( The  President.)  Do  you  wish  to  put  any  question  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  No,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  sworn ;  examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

53.968.  Do  you  recollect  receiving  on  Saturday  morning  a  request  in  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  writing  to  come  round  to  his  house  on  some  important  mattei  .  T  es. 

53.969.  And  when  you  did  come  round  you  saw  Mr.  Labouchere  and  a  gentleman 
whom  you  had  not  known  before?— I  saw  Mr.  Labouchere  in  his  library,  and  a  person 
whom  I  had  not  seen  before. 

53  970  Unless  my  Lords  invite  me  I  need  not  go  through  the  whole  thing  again. 
You  have  heard  Mr.  Labouchere’s  account  of  what  took  place  while  you  were  there  ?— 

Every  word. 

53.971.  Is  that  correct? — Every  word. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  no  question,  my  Lord. 

My  Lord,  there  are  three  documents  which  must  be  read,  and  1  think  they  must  ie 
read  at  length,  and  those  are  the  three  statements  made  by  Piggott  to  us.  They  were 
called  for  by  Sir  C.  Russell,  and,  of  course,  they  would  have  been  put  m  in  riggots 
evidence ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  statements  made  by  Pigott  to  them  have  been  read,  1 
would  submit  to  your  Lordship  it  is  only  fair  these  should  be  read.  > 

’  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  When  I  called  for  them,  I  called  for  them  in  view  of  Pigott  s  cross- 
examination  which  I  hoped  (and  I  have  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope)  to  be  allowed  to 

continue. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Certainly.  .  .  . , 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  But  I  do  not  at  all  object  if  your  Lordship  thinks  it  reasonable. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Joseph  Soames  recalled  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

53.972.  You  remember  Sir  Charles  Russell  calling  for  the  original  statement  made 
bv  Pigott  to  you,  on,  I  think  the  22nd  of  October  1888  ?  The.  19th,  I  think. 

"  53,973.  The  19th  of  October.  Is  that  in  your  own  handwriting,  a  document  which 
you  took  down  from  Pigott  in  Mr.  Houston’s  presence  ?  That  is. 

53,974.  I  will  ask  you  about  the  pencil  corrections  afterwards,  if  you  will  hand  it 

back  to  me.  Read  it  please. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  you  let  me  have  a  copy. 

(The  Witness.)  There  are  no  more  copies. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  They  were  afterwards  all  embodied  in  one  proof. 

'  .  I 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  was  as  follow s]  : 

“  Richard  Pigott,  . 

“  I  sold  the  ‘  Irishman  ’  to  Mr.  Parnell.  I  had  interviews  and  correspon¬ 
dence  with  him  and  P.  Egan  about  it.  I  also  on  a  previous  occasion  corresponded 
with  M.  Harris  and  James  Mullett  about  the  sale.  Harris  and  Mullett  came  as 
messengers  from  Egan  who  was  mostly  in  Paris.  The  agreement  for  sale  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Fottrell,  and  was  between  myself  and  Mr.  Parnell.  On  that 
“United  Ireland”  was  founded.  It  was  founded  with  Land  League  money. 
Neither  Parnell  nor  Egan  had  money  enough  to  purchase  it.  Eugene  Davis  had 
been  in  my  employ  as  writer  in  Paris,  but  I  did  not  know  him  personally.  He 
contributed  articles  from  Paris.  My  business  connexion  with  him  ceased  when  1 
sold  the  paper.  I  was  on  friendly  terms  at  this  time  with  Egan.  I  only  had  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  Parnell.  I  have  never  had  any  disagreement  with  hi  in. 
I  "was  a  member  of  the  National  Party.  I  was  one  of  the  Stephen  Party  in  t  e 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  This  has  merged  into  the  Supreme  Council. 
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have  not  of  late  had  much  to  do  with  politics.  I  introduced  Egan  to  Davis.  He 
wrote  me  for  an  introduction,  which  I  gave,  and  for  which  he  wrote  thankino- 
1  wr.ot0  a  sPeC1^  Pamphlet  on  Parnellism,  being  an  exposure  of  the  methods 
of  the  party  for  Mr.  Houston.  I  thus  was  brought  in  contact  with  him  That 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1885.”  mat 

53,975.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Give  mo  the  name  of  that  pamphlet  ?— I  tell  vou  exaetlv 
what  he  said.  I  took  down  all  he  said  at  the  time.  I  have  omitted  nothing.  ^ 

“  In  December  1885  Mr.  Houston  asked  me  if  I  could  find  materials  for 
other  pamphlets  directly  implicating  the  leaders  with  the  crimes  hinted  at  in  the 
pamphlet  on  Parnellism.  Mr.  Houston  assured  me  he  was  only  acting-  as  a 
journalist  and  political  agent,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  act  as  a  policeman 
or  informer.  I  objected  at  first,  but  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  stipulating 
that  nothing  I  might  get  should  be  used  for  police  purposes.  Before  this  time 
Eugene  Davis,  Stephens,  and  another,  were  expelled  from  France.  He  went  to 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland.  Some  letters  passed  between  us,  and  ultimately  I  went 
to  Lausanne  to  see  him.  That  was  in  January  1886.  I  saw  him  there  and  on 
my  return  I  sent  him  a  cheque  for  51,  which  really  was  a  retaining  fee  ’  but  was 
sent  as  if  m  discharge  of  a  debt  I  proposed  to  him  to  make"  a  statement 
before  a  witness  of  all  he  knew.  lhat  he  declined.  He  professed  to  know  a 
great  deal  of  the  doings  of  the  Parnellites  in  Paris.  He  said  if  he  told  all  '  he 
knew  it  would  be  enough  to  hang  Parnell  and  some  of  his  followers.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  indignant  with  them  for  some  grievances,  and  told  me  he  was 
determined  to  expose  them,  and  that  the  only  thing  which  prevented  him  was 
that  the  leman  organization  was  obliged  to  assist  Parnell  for  a  time  which  had 
not  expired.  I  came  back  and  reported  to  Mr.  Houston.  He  pressed  me  to  go 
back  and  have  another  interview  with  him,  which  I  did.  We  then  came  to  the 
understanding  that  he  should  write  a  pamphlet  embodying  all  he  knew  parti 
cularly  as  regards  the  doings  in  Paris.  He  then  dictated  a  narrative  I  produce' 
which  I  wrote  on  the  stamped  hotel  paper  in  pencil.  In  that  statement  and  in  the 

about ^hem11”^6  reteiTed  t0  etters'  that  1  instructed  him  to  make  inquiries 

{The  Witness.)  Those  words  I  struck  out  at  the  time.  He  corrected  me  there  and  I 
struck  out  those  words,  “  On  that  I  instructed  him  to  make  inquiries  about  them.” 

r  ‘‘  ^re  xlTllcated  to  me  where  a  bag  containing  the  letters  would  be  heard  of- 
1  told  Mr.  Houston  and  handed  him  the  original  statement.  At  the  interview  f 
arranged  to  give  Davis  200/.  for  the  pamphlet,  half  at  once  and  the  balance 
when  it  was  published.  I  paid  him  the  100/.  before  leaving  Lausanne  Davis 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  after  this.  I  made  several  attempts 
and  made  several  journeys  to  France,  and  went  once  to  America  in  reference  to 
to? J11  Ttter’  remaimng )  there  about  two  weeks.  Ultimately,  in  the  month  of  Julv 
lobb,  1  got  the  Parnell  letters,  except  the  two  of  the  16th  of  June  1882  and  all 
the  Egan  letters  except  the  Carey  letter  and  the  one  on  his  business  note  paper 
those  letters  never  passed  through  Davis’s  hands  at  all,  but  I  dealt  for  them 
direct  The  two  letters  of  the  16th  of  June  1882  I  got  from  different  sources 
and  they  were  a  distinct  transaction.  I  also  got  the  Egan-Carey  from  another 
source,  and  the  letter  on  business  paper  from  a  further  source.  I  handed  them 
a  1  to  Mr.  Houston  as  I  got  them.  I  paid  500/.  for  the  letters  in  Paris  and 
altogether,  for  those,  the  other  letters,  and  other  documents,  1,200/.,  which’  was 

C  HT0Uf°1n-  ,  1  was  Paid  for  my  services  as  I  went  on.  I  had  no  part 

of  the  1,200/.  I  pledged  myself  not  to  give  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom 
1  got  the  several  letters,  and  cannot  do  so  without  their  permission.  Davis  when 
he  got  the  100/.  invested  in  some  scheme.  He  soon  became  hard  up.  Haves  of 
London  was  a  friond  of  his  He  wrote  to  him,  said  I  was  a  Govern  men  tagent 
and  wanted  to  borrow  ol.  of  him.  Some  time  after  that,  I  met  Hayes  and  Joseph 
La<ey  in  1  arts.  Hayes  attacked  me  for  having  endoavourod  to  seduce  Davis  from 
us  allegiance.  He  threatened  to  shoot  mo,  and  produced  his  appointment  as  the 
Head  Centre  of  the  Ionian  Brotherhood  for  the  north  of  England.  I  explained 
the  matter  to  him  and  satisfied  him  that  Davis  was  not  tellinglhe  truth  1  after 
wards  mot  Hayes  several  times  in  London.  I  offered  him  to  meet  Davis  face  to 
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face.  I  wrote  to  Davis  for  an  explanation,  and  this  led  to  a  correspondence  and 
disagreement.  About  this  time  a  letter  appeared  in  the  ‘Freeman’s  Journal’ 
from  Davis  saying  he  had  been  approached  to  turn  traitor  and  that  he  had  refused. 
Davis  is  up  to  his  eyes  in  everything.” 

(The  Witness  )  That  is  the  whole  of  the  statement  he  gave  me  at  that  time.  There 
is  the  statement  I  took  from  Mr.  Houston. 

53,976.  Yes,  I  mentioned  that  fact.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  statement  you  took 
from  Mr.  Houston  there. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Let  me  have  it  ? — I  can  explain  what  the  different  marks  mean  if 


necessary. 

53.977.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Subsequently  did  you  receive  that  statement  from 
Mr.  Pigott  in  his  own  handwriting  ? — The  first  thing  I  received  was  a  letter  from  him 
making  two  corrections. 

53.978.  That  has  been  read,  you  know.  That  was  read  the  other  day. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  I  do  not  think  the  letter  was  read. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Pardon  me,  it  was? — It  was  here,  whether  it  was  read 


or  not. 

53,979.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  did  not  state  what  the  corrections  were  ?— They  were 
saying  he  was  wrong  as  to  some  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  corresponded,  as  to  the 
sale  of  the  “  Irishman.” 

53,9S0.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  put  that  letter  in  if  necessary? — It  is  only 
correcting  two  names,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

53.981.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  were  the  two  names?  I  do  not  object  to  Mr.  Soames 

stating  it  ? _ If  you  will  give  me  the  statement  back,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you. 

My  impression  is  Harris  was  one,  but  I  forget  the  second,  Harris  was  one.  I  think  the 
two  names  were  Harris  and  Mullett,  but  the  letter  is  in  existence.  It  will  speak  for 
itself. 

53.982.  (The  Attorney-General.)  When  did  you  receive  that  statement  from  Pigott? 

_ Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  in  reference  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  me  on 

receiving  that  statement  from  Mr.  Pigott,  I  on  the  following  Monday  handed  it  to  the 
Attorney-General  as  disclosing  the  source  from  which  the  letters  came.  The  blue 
pencil  marks  in  that  statement  are  the  Attorney-General’s. 

53.983.  That  is  on  the  Monday  after  the  19th  October  ?— Yes. 

53.984.  Now  when  did  you  receive  that  paper  which  I  have  now  pftt  before  you  ?— 
A  few  days  after.  I  cannot  tell  you  to  the  day. 

53.985.  I  only  want  to  ask  in  order  to  try  and  get  the  thing  in  order  of  date.  Did 
you  receive  it  before  or  after  the  statutory  decl  ration  was  forwarded  to  you? — This 


next.  This  is  all  in  Pigott’s  handwriting  ? — This  is  all  in 


one,  before. 

53.986.  That  comes 
Pigott’s  handwriting. 

53.987.  I  see  “  Newham  ”  at  the  top  in  pencil  ? — That  is  one  of  the  printers’  names. 
You  will  find  a  similar  name  on  that. 


[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows']  : — 

“  As  I  have  already  stated,  Eugene  Davis  informed  me  that  he  believed  there 
would  be  found  in  Paris  a  bag  left  behind  by  a  fugitive  ‘  Invincible  ’  in  ’83  (either 
Byrne  or  Kelly)  containing  important  letters  written  by  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Egan. 
Later  on,  when  in  Paris  in  the  month  of  April  ’86,  I  mentioned  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Casey,  but  he  assured  me  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  Egan 
question.  Before  leaving  Paris,  however,  I  was  accosted  one  day  in  the  street  by 
a  man  who  evidently  knew  me.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  printer  who  had  been  in 
my  employment  for  a  short  time  in  the  year  ’67,  and  that  his  name  was  Maurice 
Murphy.  “  I  could  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  him  previously,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  what  he  told  me  with  reference  to  his  having 
worked  in  my  printing  office  was  true,  inasmuch  as  the  foreman  printer  himself 
engaged  all  the  hands  without  any  reference  to  me  whatever.  I  met  this  person 
a  few  days  afterwards,  and  he  then  informed  me,  of  course  in  confidence,  that  he 
was  an  agent  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  Society  of  New  York,  This  statement  caused 
me  to  inquire  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  compromising  documents  that  I  was 
commissioned  to  purchase,  but  he  could  give  no  information  concerning  them. 
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''  ndoi-took  to  make  inquiries,  and  a  day  or  two  after  lieinformed 
me  that  he  had  ascertained  where  they  were,  and  at  my  request  obtained  eopie”of 
them  which  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  H.  Subsequently  this  man  told  me  that  the  documents 
had  been  claimed  by  the  chief  representative  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  Europe  as  beine 
the  property  of  the  organisation  and  could  not  be  sold  without  the  assent  of  thf 
governing  body  in  New  York.  He  suggested  that  I  should  proceed  there  and  he 
supplied  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  late  John  Breslin  of  that  citv 

M  im?  y,’u  °T ?  1  °T  “  York’  in  Ma?  1886.  aad  had  hardly  arrived  at 
the  Metropolitan  Hotel  when  Breslin  called  upon  me,  having  been  apprised  of  mv 

lCe°tte‘rngddy  *  °  ro  m  fr0,r,  Pa™-  On  ‘he  same  day  he  brought  me  in  a  seated 
tetter  addressed  to  Maurice  Murphy,  what  he  said  was  the  necessary  authorization 

to  obtain  the  required  documents  on  payment  of  the  price  demanded  2nd  1 

TmtTrTt  P  the  f 6Xt  steamer,t0  I‘'eland-  0wi"g  to  the  illness  of  my  wife’  I  did 
not  go  to  Paris  for  some  weeks  after  my  return  and  nn  mv  nr-rivoi  +1  ^  i  i 

difficulty  m  finding  Murphy  as  1  did  not  know  his  address,  but  I  at  length 8 suc¬ 
ceeded  and  delivered  to  him  the  letter  given  me  bv  Rrpqlin  tt0  inF  1^  .1 

it  stipulated  that  the  assent  of  other  members  of  the  organization  in  “arisTo  tte 
sale  should  be  obtained,  and  he  undertook  to  procure  it.  Next  night  he  intro- 
duced  me  to  a  meeting  of  the  organization,  composed  of  five  persons  held  in  a 
ca  e  in.  the  Rue  Royale,  at  which  I  was  compelled  to  take  a  formal’  oath  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  reveal  the  names  of  any  of  the  parties  concerned 

Sn  hethT SaC1d°l  shr\°? 4/  by  “y  chance  afterwards  discover  them,  or  give  any 
clue  that  would  lead  to  the  revelation  of  their  identity,  and  I  was  warned^hat  the 

penalty  of  violating  the  oath  would  be  certain  death.  On  these  conditions  with 
which  I  made  Mr.  H.  acquainted,  the  letters  were  delivered  to  me  by  Murphy 

next  day  to  whom  1  paid  the  pnee  agreed  to  be  given  for  them.  J  } 

ihe  next  batch  of  letters  was  sold  by  another  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
known  as  lorn  Browne,  with  the  same  formalities  as  the  first  •  and  the  last  W  T 
purchased  from  a  different  person,  also  belonging  to  the  oro-’  Votm  p  i 
just  arrived  from  America  but  whose  name  I  did  not  know.8  In  tWale  °how 
ever,  I  was  not  asked  to  take  any  oath,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  sate  took 

prevteus^ransactioris.  C°nd‘tl0n3  88  ab8°lut9  tha‘  —  exacted  in  the 

•  1  1  may  add  t,lat  the  first  batch  of  letters  was  parted  with  by  the  sellers  with 

evident  reluctance,  and  not  long  afterwards,  a  proposition  was  actually  madTto 
me  by  Murphy  to  return  me  the  full  amount  paid  for  them,  if  I  won  dg“  them 
back  again.  But  I  could  not  do  that.  I  should  also  explain,  that  owinf  to  the 

“^“p!^™’ ,D  a"  th6S6  deali"gS'  1  Personally  regarled  with 

„  w  '  vAf|‘.1,  1 11’,’  ?f  the  first  of  t,lc  fetters  in  the  “  Times,"  Egan  in  the 

.  Nj  Y\ Herald,  alleged  that  it  was  forged,  and  that  he  held  proof  in  his 
hands  that  I  was  the  forger.  But  in  private  he  denounced  me  as  a  traitor  to 
Ireland  inasmuch  as  I  unearthed  genuine  documents  and  put  them  in  the  Bosses 
s.on  of  the  enemies  of  Ireland.  The  result  of  his  denunciation  was  that  men 
were  actually  sent  from  New  York  to  assassinate  me.  This  can  be  L™ 
by  Superintendent  Reddy  of  the  Dublin  police,  who  was  sent  to  apprise  me 

and’TaS  the  accompanying  tetter  will  show,  was  apprehen- 
Bive  that  if  I  left  home  I  would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  murder  bv  these 
patnots.  For  many  weeks  afterwards,  until  I  changed  my  residence  I  w-i/umW 
police  protection  In  the  early  summer  of  1H711 1  convitten  of  ihe7  B  wa 
held  in  Pans,  which  was  attended  by  the  late  C.  J.  Kickhain,  Mat  Harris'  ami 
John  0  Leary,  representing  the  Irish  organization.  John  Devoy,  who  came  from 
New  York  was  present,  and  Michl.  Davitt  also  attended.  At  this  meerim  the 
terms  ot  the  treaty  between  the  Fenians  and  the  Parnellites  were  Sed  and 
Devoy,  who  came  to  Ireland  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  ’land 
agitation  m  motion,  was  also  commissioned  by  the  Skirmishing  Fund  "  trustees 
to  endeavour  to  purchase  my  papers,  the  «•  Irishman,”  &c.  1  had  frequent  “nttr 

b«tWI  rol^^r^Ss^th  them!8’  J°h 

and  the  Fenian  Council  continued  their  support  of  t’ho  papers. '^Patrick  e"™ 
knew  of  the  negociations,  but  had  no  part  in  them.  °* 
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“  In  September  1880  the  League  was  almost  at  the  zenith  of  its  career,  and  its 
leaders  resented  the  somewhat  independent  attitude  my  papers  maintained  towards 
the  aoitation.  They  resolved  to  buy  them,  if  possible.  Egan  opened  negotiations 
with  me  in  Sept  ’80,  and  we  met  over  the  business  very  often  indeed,  and  he  took 
me  quite  unreservedly  into  his  confidence.  We  could  not  agree  as  to  terms, 
however,  but  he  advanced  me  200 l.  on  part  of  the  League  to  pay  off  some 

pressing  demands. 

“  In  January  1881,  there  were  rumours  of  Government  prosecutions  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  indictment  for  sedition  of  Parnell  and  others,  and  even  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Egan  who,  to  my  own  knowledge,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  F.  B  assured  me  that  the  League 
ueeu  d  xne  ,  A  oreviouslv  to  meet  such  action  on  part  of  the  Govern- 

I  knew  myself  that  Devoy  had  laid  the 
groundwork  of  such  counter  action  when  he  was  m  Dublin  in  79,  that  is,  that  he 
had  arranged  the  system  on  which  the  ‘  Inner  Circle  of  the  F.  B.  was  to  be 
organized  for  active  work  when  required.  Egan  then  explained  to  me  the  precise 
mode  of  working  that  had  been  arranged,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  I  onian 
leaders  were  willing  to  supply  men  everywhere  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the 
League  and  asserted  that  they  (the  Leaguers)  had  had  a  hand  in  some  of  the 
outrages  murders,  and  attempted  murders  that  had  taken  place  up  to  that 
rime  g  i’  put  the  question  to  him,  was  Mr.  Parnell  cognizant  of  all  this  ?  His 
was  emphatically  that  he  was,  that  moreover  no  money  could  be  had  to 
defey  the  expenses  attending  such  work  without  his  consent  and  approval 
Re  this  he  meant  that  none  of  the  League  money  could  be  had  without 
&  P  ’s  signature  to  a  cheque,  with  others  But  he  also  told  me  that  only 
a  select  few  were  aware  that  the  League  had  anything  to  do  with  the  out¬ 
age  and  that  it  was  all  important  that  the  alliance  should  be  kept  secret 
[Such  as  should  its  existence  transpire  the  Government  would  have  ample 
warrant  for  suppressing  the  League,  and  Indicting  the  leaders  for  treason  felony 
or  something  of  that  sort.  On  this  occasion  he  made  use  of  this  toeat  (and  I 
bolio™  he  repeated  it  in  substantially  the  same  terms  to  others).  ‘We  will  meet 
repression  by  reprisals,  if  the  Government  suppress  the  League  and  imprison  us 
.  we  will  make  the  lives  of  every  British  official  in  the  country  and  in  England  a 
•  burthen  to  them  ;  from  the  Prime  Minister  downwards  every  man  of  them  will 
.  e0(|  a  brace  of  policemen  to  protect  them  and  even  then  their  lives  will  not  be 

‘  worth  a  week’s  purchase.’  I  conside.ed  this  at  the  time  mere  idle  boasting  ; 
but  soon  after  I  learned  that  it  was  anything  but  that,  I  had  positive  proof  at  all 
,,  that  League  money  was  being  spent  in  ‘  getting  up  outrages  Early  in 
February ’81  (I  forget  the  exact  date)  Egan  and  myself  were  together  in  the 
‘  Irishman  ’  office  when  Brennan,  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  Mat.  Uanis  and 
John  O’Connor  came,  looking  for  him  to  s.gn  a  cheque  which  Brennan  had.  I 
iw  thecheaue  which  was  for  2001.  and  it  was  signed  by  C.  S  Parnell.  Egan 
signed  it  in  my’  presence  and  returned  it  to  Brennan  who  then  left  with  the  others^ 
Euan  then  volunteered  the  information  that  the  money  was  to  square  a  Fenian 
+  fM  nr  pm  orris  co  Maye  who  threatened  to  interrupt  a  League  meeting 

ri  LLwTo  come  off  Whereupon  I  asked  Egan  was  the  money  for  the 
8  '  nestion  that  is  for  his  own  use,  and  he  replied,  certainly  not,  it  was  to 

beTspenOn  buying  arms,  and  in  ‘  polishing  off’  a  landlord  and  an  agent  who  were 
be  spent  m  d  y  ?  .  >  About  a  week  after  this  Egan  suddenly  disappeared 

that  he  had  gone  to  Paris,  where  he  was  joined 

by  Parnell  soon  after.  ^ 

“  Soon  after  I  was  made  aware  of  the  formation  of  the  ‘  Invincible  ring 
V  °  p  hv  that  title  but  simply  of  the  ‘  Inner  Circle  )  my  sub-editor  James 
OT^omior^ brother  of  John  O’Connor,  the  agent  of  the  Supreme  Council  was  kept 
regularly  ’informed  by  his  brother  of  all  the  proceedings,  he  was,  needless  to  say, 

himself  a  Fenian,  and  fiom  him 

Then  there  is  a  passage  struck  out. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Will  you  read  the  passage? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  will,  if  I  can. 
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This  is  the  passage  struck  out. 

And,  from  him  I  learned  of  John  Welsh’s  mission  to  Dublin  in  August 


1881 

I  cannot  read  the  last  four  words  which  are  struck  out 
reads, 


That  is  struck  out.  It 


q.  *  ke?rd  of  the  visits  to  Dublin  of  Frank  Bmie,  Tynan, 

bhendan.  By  an,  Torley,  and  one  or  two  others,  whose  names  I  forget,  all  on  the 
same  busmess,  that  is,  of  the  Inner  Circle.  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact 
also  that  Sheridan  was  getting  money  from  Egan  in  Paris  and  bringing  it  over 
here  for  distribution  ;  and  I  know  that  Mullett  was  one  of  the  four  directors  of 
the  Inner  Circle,  a  fact  which  I  learned  from  himself.  In  July  of  this  vear  (’811 
I  completed  the  sale  of  the  ‘  Irishman,’  &c.  to  Mr.  Parnell  or  the  League  but 
though  after  that  I  had  not  many  opportunities  of  learning  much  concerning  the 
doings  of  the  allied  leaguers  and  Fenians,  yet  I  was  able  to  keep  pretty  well  an 
courant  with  their  proceedings  by  means  of  correspondence  and  casual  intercourse 

Wlt,  s°me  °\  ^em,  so  that  I  was  morally  certain  when  the  Phoenix  Park  murders 
took  place  who  was  ‘  in  it  ’  and  who  arranged  it. 

“  All  this  I  am  prepared  to  affirm  on  oath,  and  to  stand  by  it.” 

(The  President.)  I  should  like  to  observe  in  passing  the  only  bearing  of  this  letter 
m  the  matter  is  as  part  of  Mr.  Soames’  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  put  forward  the  witness. 

„  iThe  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  I  thought  it  right  that  so  far  as  the  proprietors  of  the 
Times  were  concerned  all  they  had  before  them  when  they  called  Pigott  as  a 
witness  should  be  before  the  Court.  ° 

-  wQi  y°U.  k”idly  Produc®  .the  statutory  declaration  which  Pigott  swore 

prchection'  18  ^etter  refers  to  his  having  been  put  under  police 

53.989,  Did  he  also  produce  this  letter  of  the  1st  May  1887  ?-He  sent  it  to  me 
subsequently.  It  is  the  letter  he  referred  to. 

[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows]  . 

-p.  0  “  Detective  Department,  Metropolitan  Police, 

DearSir’  .  Dublin,  21st  May  1887. 

“Referring  to  our  conversation  last  evening,  may  I  ask  you,  unless  you  have 
any  objection,  to  drop  me  a  line  from  time  to  time,  giving  your  address  or 
intended  movements  while  out  of  Ireland.  You  may  rest  assured*'  if  you  do  that 
I  shall  treat  the  matter  in  the  most  confidential  manner,  and  only  use  it  in  vour 
own  interest.  J  J 

_  _  “  Yours  faithfully, 

To  R.  Pigott,  Esq,  “William  Reddy, 

“  Superintendent.” 

53.990.  Will  you  now  produce  the  statutory  declaration  which  he  made  on  the 
7th  .November  in  Dublin? 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  teas  as  follows]  : — 

Sworn  at  19,  Upper  Ormond  Quay,  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  this 
7th  day  of  November  1888,  before  me,  a  Commissioner 
duly  appointed  for  taking  Affidavits  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland,  and  I  know  William  J 
Shannon,  solicitor,  who  certifies  he  knows  Deponent. 

(Signed)  William  Deverell, 

Commissioner. 


Richard  Pigott 


I  certify  I  know  Deponent,  and  that  this 
Statement,  containing  25  pages,  was 
sworn  to  in  my  presence. 

(Signed)  William  J.  Shannon, 

Solicitor. 
C 
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••On  Sunday,  October  14,  1888,  a  gentleman  named  Whelan,  a  stranger  to 
me  called  at  my  place  in  Kingstown,  and  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  London 
Sat  night  to  meet  a  party  from  New  York,  who  wished  to  see  me  on  important 
business.  As  he  would  not  give  me  any  further  information  I  declined  to  go. 
Next  day  he  called  to  say  that  he  was  authorised  to  tell  me  that  the  interview 
with  the  American  gentleman  would  take  place  at  the  house  of  Mr  Labouchere, 
and  in  the  presencf  of  that  gentleman.  I  still  declined  to  go  without  further 
information.  Next  day  he  again  called  and  introduced  the  American  gentleman 
who  gave  his  name  as  John  Sinclair  ;  informed  me  that  he  was  the  representative 
of  Patrick  Egan,  and  had  come  over  specially  from  New  York  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Evan's  defence  before  the  Commission.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  any  of 
Evan’s  letters  in  my  possession,  and  that  if  so,  he  was  prepared  to  purchase  them 
a t°a  high  price.  I  replied  that  I  had  no  such  letters  or  any  other  documents  in 
Eo-an’s&  handwriting.  He  finally  informed  me  that  fie  would  make  me  a  pro¬ 
position  in  a  few  days  at  an  address  in  London  wfiicfi  he  would  send  me,  and 
Lve  me  51.  toward!  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  journey  over.  On  the  17th 
October  he  wired  me  from  London  as  follows : 

«  <  Repiy  paid.  Would  it  suit  you  to  come  over  Friday  or  Saturday.  Reply, 
John  Sinclair,  19,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.’ 

“  I  replied  that  I  would  go  over  on  either  of  those  days  on  hearing  from  him. 
Not  hearing  from  him  on  Friday,  the  19th  instant,  I  wired  asking  him  did 
fie  still  delre  to  see  me,  and  fie  replied,  ‘Certainly.  I  cabled  my  Western 
friend  (Egan),  ‘He  is  coming  East.  You  will  fiear  all  details  on  Sunday. 

‘  Khidly  be  prepared  to  act,  and  make  jour,  arrangements  I  left  Kingstown 
on  tfie  nigfit  of  tfie  19tfi  October,  and  arrived  in -London  next  morning.  I  ca  ec 
at  tfie  address,  No.  19,  Henrietta  Street,  tfiat  Sinclair  gave  me,  but  fie  was 
not  known  there.  On  the  20th  October  (Sunday)  he  telegraphed  to  me  at 
Kingstown  ‘  Am  ready  for  you  ;  reply  your  wishes.  My  address  is  17,  not  19, 
Henrietta  Street.’  On  the  same  day  I  called  at  No.  17,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
findinv  him  at  home.  I  left  a  letter  for  him,  asking  mm  to  appoint  a  time  to  see 
me  Late  that  evening  he  called  on  me  at  Anderton  s  Hotel  and  agreed  that  a 
meeting  should  be  arranged  for  me  with  Mr.  Labouchere  or  Mr.  Justin  McCait  y, 
and  he  telegraphed  that  evening  :  ‘  To-morrow,  at  my  place,  at  8  evening  Sinclair, 
17  Henrietta  Street.’  I  accordingly  attended,  and  was  surprised  to  find  him  alone 
After  some  conversation,  he  asked  me  would  I  be  disposed  to  help  Mr.  Egan,  an 
a  so  what  sum  of  money  I  would  require  for  my  evidence.  I  declined  to  name 
any  sum,  and  reminded  him  that  I  had  made  to  tender  of  evidence  whatever,  and 
that  on  the  contrary,  I  had  come  expecting  to  receive  a  proposition  to  help 
•  Evan  ’  from  either  Mr.  McCarthy  or  Mr.  Labouchere,  neither  of  whom  were  pre¬ 
sent  on  the  occasion.  He  then  read  for  me  a  passage  from  a  etter  lie  had  received 
from  Mr.  Labouchere,  to  the  effect  that  my  evidence  would  be  desirable.  He 
pressed  me  strongly  to  accompany  him  to  that  gentleman  8  house,  but  1  declined 
and  said  I  would  be  prepared  to  meet  Mr.  Labouchere  at  any  fame  he  would 
appoint  on  the  following  day.  Late  that  night  he  wired  ‘  To-morrow  morning, 

at  11  sharp  at  my  place.  Sinclair,  17,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden 

“  I  had  acquainted  Mr.  Houston  with  all  that  passed  as  here  narrated,  and  e 
was  covnizant  of,  and  approved  each  step  I  took  up  to  this  point.  But  lie  then 
informed  me  that  Counsel  was  of  opinion  that  I  should  proceed  no  further,  and 
that™  had  better  not  meet  any  of  the  parties  named.  Accordingly,  I  wired 
Sinclair  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  October:  ‘  Cannot  keep  appointment, 
and  matters  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  will  not  proceed  further.  Bigot  • 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Houston’s  caution,  however,  I  could  not  resist  following  up 
fhe  aS.  Iwfs  aware  that  the  Purnellites  would  charge  me  with  forging  he 
letters  and  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  what  grounds  they  had  for  so  absur 
an  accusation.  I  thmefore  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  of  which  this  is  a 
copy.  [The  letter  is  set  out  cit  page  30/  9.] 


53.991.  Tfiat  letter,  I  tfiink,  fias  been  put  in? 
Yes,  tfiat  letter  fias  been  read. 

53.992.  And  the  reply  fias  been  read  \ 


tfiink  tfiat  letter  has  been  read  ?— 
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4!c ^  Kr- 

(iA*  Attorney-General,  continuing  reading)  .—  y  arneI1< 

view"  an  Arrangement, morIwUh1*Mr^  McCarthy  *„*&  ^  a 

with  Mr,  Parnell  himself.  Nothing  mav  come  < ,f  ft  if  ?  '  ’  °  s,aTen  tlme)' 
anyone,  as  of  course,  what  passes  will  be  entirely  cordbwJl  T"  be  dono  t0 

readairsoXtdIthlS  ‘Tr;  M  “ t^w1 CX 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  H.  Labouchere,  Esqre.,  M.P.”  **  Rd-  Pigott- 

Then  the  reply  of  the  23rd  October  1888  has  also  to  be  read,  [it  is  set  out  page  3080.] 

and  telegraphed  reMr!eL^bouchm),U1in1forralng^himneof^the*efactr  andrr:fek'1^, 

ter  nte*  e  te 

expectation,  Mr.  Parnell  along  with  Mr  Labouchere  The -  V  contrary  to  my 

tion  1  opened  with  a  distinct  pledge  from  each  of  ft  confil  f“‘“l  conyersa- 

evidence,  and  as  such  evidence  as  I  could  give  would  in  II!  *  f  d  8'lvm£ 
to  Mr.  Parnell’s  case,  I  suggested  that  if  fit  i  ’  ^  Qamagmg 

served  would  be  withdrawn  fwoMd  no  app  a  aTalPThTfl  "'tich  1  *“1 
be  listened  to.  Mr.  Parnell  and  * Mr  i  f i  1  ■  *  however,  would  not 

held  undoubted  proof  that  I 'was  the  forgef  of°  Tllif  fhat  ■*helr 

iTthey  boTtdh^etfo  “! 

task  of  endeavouring  to  convince  me ‘that  the'only  esrape  from  Sfkf 8 1 1  °  tlM 
I  was  in  lay  m  going  into  the  box  and  swearing  that  1  had  fahricat  TS® 
documents,  thereby  becoming  entitled  to  a  certificate  fro,,,  the  i  tabl,cated  tho 
against  subsequent  proceedings,  either  civil  or  criminal  ,h®  lud«e3  securing  mo 
Labouchere  called  mi  outside  the  doof,  and  caulione  1  me  ,',otf  '  t°m<“  “me  Mr' 
of  money  to  Mr.  Parnell,  because  tha  would  b e  a  m“t ef ““fiX 
self  and  myself.  Then  the  conversation  proceeded  as  before  and  1  , 

to  fence  the  fishing  questions  put  to  me,  until  the,  to  me  ie%  "taitlif gTcfd^ 
of  the  sudden  entrance  of  Mr.  George  Lewis  interrumed  i  itfX  g.  dent 
whatever  that  this  gentleman  was  expected,  and  I  then  realised'  fLtTh Tlf10'1 
caught  in  a  trap  set  for  me  by  these  ‘conspirators,  and  resolved  thafl  wo,l  e“ 
them  back  in  their  own  coin,  and  do  all  I  could  to  deceive  them  Jr/  i  V  7 
threatening  and  persuasive  by  turns.  He  warned  me  tin,  if  t’  U  ,V  vas 
Times  ’  ho  would  have  me  arrested  at  onle  on  leaving ^h  boxTalf1'  *! 
perjury  inasmuch  as  his  proofs  that  I  was  the  forger  of  tin  tellers  we,  h  gt  f 
able._  Later  on  he  stated  the  nature  of  their  proofs.  He  said  t ,  ,t  M,f  ’'!C0  w  ' 
irnell  had  kent  conins  nf  Wtor-a  nrt’i  f  f  An  f  ~  *  •  e  ,fld  that  XGssrs-  Egai 


able. 

and  Parnell  had  1^.“*  l^STme  f„°  ^ 

occurred  words  and  phrases  that  also  appeared  in  the  letters  the  *„? h  ° 

wlucl.  is  disputed,  and  the  allegation  is  that  I  copied  these  words  amX  y  C 

letterB'  80  th*  ^  ■*"»  !«  ^ratlt  fc 

fabricated  for  the  purpose^ithout'troubk'’  and ^ ! !utSI 1 " asm uch  113  ™l,ies  could  b 
no  letters  from  either  Parnell  of  hvfn  wfi’i  fi  1  ”08  PrePared  to  swear  tha 
Mr.  Houston,  remained  UJ°  whicb  1  K»v 

papers  to  Mr.  Parnell  in  August  1881,  such  as  I  |“d  Reived  „n' fX’  ft 
having  either  being  destroyed  or  left  in  tli«  'ceiVGC*  aP  to  that  time 

premises  d.sposed  of.  Still, "they  insisted  that  I  at 

0  4-J 
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suggested  that  I  should  confess  that  I  was  so.  Mr.  Labouchere  protested  that  if 
I  would  but  confess  that  I  concocted  the  letters  I  would  at  once  become  the  most 
popular  man  in  Ireland;  that  I  might  make  sure  of  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  that  if  I 
went  to  America  I  would  be  welcomed  by  a  torchlight  procession ;  there  was  no 
limit,  he  said,  to  the  popularity  that  would  be  mine  if  I  would  only  declare  on 
oath  ’  that  I  had  swindled  the  ‘  Times  ’  ;  and  as  an  additional  inducement  he 
beckoned  me  out  of  the  room  to  state  that  if  I  would  do  what  was  wanted  he 
would  guarantee  to  pay  me  1,000/.  I  had  previously  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  that  I  expected  to  get  5,000/.  from  the  *  Times’  which  was  not 
true,  and  it  was  this  intentionally  misleading  statement  of  mine  that  elicited  Mr. 
Labouchere’ s  offer.  He  cautioned  me,  as  before,  that  I  wa3  to  say  nothing 
of  this  either  to  Mr.  Parnell  or  to  Mr.  Lewis,  though  I  overheard 
him  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room  discussing  with  Mr.  Lewis  the 
amount  he  would  offer.  Mr.  Lewis  also  suggested  that  it  might  be 
possible,  if  I  would  but  consent  to  do  what  was  required,  to  avoid  putting  me  m 
the  witness  box.  I  had,  he  urged,  only  to  make  a  statement  to  him  next  day  at  his 
office,  acknowledging  that  I  was  the  forger  of  the  letters,  and  he  would  at  once  com¬ 
municate  the  fact  that  I  had  done  so  to  the  ‘  Times,’  with  the  result  that  the  letters 
would  be  withdrawn,  and  the  matter  hushed  up.  My  answer  to  that  was,  that  did  I 
assent  to  so  outrageous  a  proposition,  the  ‘  Times  ’  would  be  bound  to  prosecute 
me  for  forgery  and  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences.  He  ridiculed  such  an 
notion  as  that,  and  protested  that  the  ‘  Times  ’  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  an 
excuse  for  withdrawing  documents  that  they  kntw  are  spurious.  In  brief,  for 
several  hours  I  was  exposed  to  the  successive  bullying  and  cajolery  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  suave  persuasiveness  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  somewhat  boisterous  counsel  of 
Mr.  Labouchere,  and,  at  last,  only  escaped  by  the  promise  that  I  would  think  the 

matter  over,  and  see  Mr.  Lewis  next  day.  # 

“  Accordingly,  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  me  to  my  hotel  to  receive  my  statement, 
he  said,  though  I  made  him  no  such  promise.  However,  I  gave  him  a  bald  out¬ 
line  of  what  I  had  previously  stated  to  Mr.  Soames,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  I  am 
to  swear,  omitting  names  and  other  particulars.  He  seemed  much  disappointed 
but  declared  that  it  was  an  immense  relief  to  him  to  learn  that  Captain  O  Shea  had 
nothin «•  to  do  with  the  letters.  To  draw  him  on,  therefore,  I  asked  him  that  should 
I  succeed  in  inducing  the  ‘  Times  ’  to  withdraw  the  letters  by  informing  them 
that  I  had  been  deceived,  and  now  believed  them  to  be  forgeries,  would  that 
satisfy  Mr.  Parnell’s  requirements,  and  he  at  once  replied  that  it  would,  and 
suggested  that  I  should  communicate  not  only  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  the 
‘  Times,’  but  with  Mr.  Soames  and  the  Attorney-General.  I  further  asked  him 
would  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Labouchere  stand  ;  and  his  reply  was, 
‘  Certainly  it  would,’  and  furthermore  recommended  me,  if  I  had  any  doubts  on 
the  point,  to  go  at  once  and  see  Mr.  Labouchere  himself  on  the  subject.  He  then 
left  to  confer  with  Mr.  Parnell.  I  did  not  visit  Mr.  Laboucheie. 

«  On  Friday  the  25th  October  I  received  a  letter,  of  which  this  is  a  copy  :— 


“  10  &  11,  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  London,  E.C., 

“  Dear  Sib,  25th  October  1888. 

“  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  call  here  at  5  o  clock  to-morrow,  to  see  our 
Mr.  Geo.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Parnell  ? 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Riclid.  Pigott,  Esq.  “  Lewis  &  Lewis/’ 

“  Anderton’s  Hotel.” 


“  X  attended  accordingly,  and  found  both  gentlemen  together  waiting  me.  Mr . 
Parnell’s  manner  was  distinctly  threatening,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was  offensively  so. 
Mr.  Parnell  at  once  proceeded  to  cross-examine  me  upon  the  k  statement  1  was 
alleged  to  have  made  to  Mr.  Lewis— that  is,  Mr.  Lewis’s  notes  of  what  passed 
between  us  on  the  previous  day— but  I  declined  to  be  cross-examined.  Loth 
he  and  Mr.  Lewis  informed  me  that  they  had  decided  that  nothing  short  ot  my 
going  into  the  witness  box  and  swearing  a  lie,  and  what  I  am  sure  they  know  is  a 
be— ih at  is  that  1  forged  the  letters— would  satisfy  them.  They  could  and  would 
prove  that  I  had  done  so.  I  ventured  to  ask,  if  they  could  what  did  they  want 
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with  my  evidence?  To  this  no  reply  was  vouchsafed,  but  Mr.  Parnell  declared 
that  he  could  prove  other  forgeries  against  me ;  that  is,  that  I  obtained  monev 
from  a  Dublin  Bank  on  forged  documents.  This  I  declared  to  be  a  lie  pure  and 
simple..  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  managers  of  both  the  National  and  Hiberian 
Banks  m  Dublin,  where  I  kept  accounts,  will  testify  that  in  all  my  dealings  I  was 
honest  and  straightforward. 

“  The  National  Bank,  which  held  security  over  my  place,  would  have  lost 
heavily  from  inability  to  realise  the  amount  of  their  advance  without  my  assis¬ 
tance,  and  after  I  concluded  the  sale  of  my  business  to  Mr.  Parnell  I  paid  the 
Hiberian  Bank  a  sum  of  between  300/.  and  400/.,  for  which  they  had  not  anv 
security  whatever,  and  which  they  could  not  recover.  On  the  other  hand  I  am 
prepared  to  swear  that  shortly  before  this  period  Mr.  Parnell  himself  was  in  the 
habit  of  issuing  cheques  on  the  National  Bank,  for  which  he  had  made  no  pro¬ 
vision,  and  -u  hich  were  accordingly  dishonoured.  What  further  passed  on  this 
occasion  was  but  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  at  Mr.  Labouchere’s,  and  I  left  on 
the  understanding  that  I  was  to  see  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Lewis  again  on  my  return 
to  London  a  week  or  so  thereafter.  J 

“I  had  always  intended  to  tell  Mr.  Houston  all  that  transpired  at  these 
interviews,  but  hesitated  to  do  so  until  I  had  proof  positive  that  the  other  parties 
had  not  kept  faith  with  me.  I  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  cross-examination  of 
Oaptain  U  fchea  made  it  evident  to  me  that  I  was  not  mistaken  when  I  formed 
the  opinion  that  I  had  fallen  into  a  snare  deliberately  set  by  ‘honourable’  men, 
so  cal  ed,  to  betray  me.  I  allude  to  the  question  put  to  O’Shea  by  Sir  Charles 
Bussell,  as  to  whether  he  was  aware  that  Mr.  Houston  had  taken  me  to  Mr.  Soames’ 
office.  Phis  I  felt  sure  Lewis  had  learned  from  me,  and  me  only.  I  therefore 
wrote  to  him  as  follows.” 

Then  is  set  out  the  letter  of  2nd  November  1888,  taxing  Mr.  Lewis  with  divubnn^  the 
conversation,  and  then  the  reply  of  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  2nd  November.  °  a 

[These  are  set  out  at  pp,  3089  and  3090.] 

“  I  may  remark  on  the  above  letter  that  the  statement  that  I  told  Lewis  that 
I  knew  the  letters  were  spurious  when  I  bought  them  is  an  outrageous  lie.  But 
even  if  it  were  true  it  is  of  no  account,  inasmuch  as  feeling  that  I  had  been  taken 
in,  I  felt  justified  in  saying  anything  that  would  tend  to  mislead  those  who  had 
deceived  me,  and,  of  course,  what  I  told  Mr.  Soames  is  true,  and  I  am  to  swear 
that  it  is  nothing  but  the  truth.  Lewis’  game  now  is  to  deny  everythin^  that  I 
assert  as  having  been  sanl  on  either  side,  and  I  may  safely  assert  that  he*  is  the 
most  outrageous  liar  I  ever  met.  1  at  once  sent  a  reply  to  his  letter,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy.” 

53.993.  Then  come  the  letters  of  the  3rd  and  5th  Novembor  ? — There  are  two  of  the 
5th  November. 

53.994.  They  have  both  been  read,  I  think?— Yes,  I  think  so-.  [Then  are  set  out  at 
pp.  3099,  3091,  and  3092.] 

( The  Attorney- General,  continuing  reading).  “  On  the  day  following,  Tuesday 
the  6th  November,  I  happened  to  be  passing  the  Law  Courts  just  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  adjourned  for  luhcheon,  and  encountered  Lewis.  He  paused  as  if 
wanting  to  speak  to  me,  but  as  I  passed  on  he  shouted  after  me,  “  VYdl  have  you 
in  the  witness  box  soon,  and  show  you  up,”  or  something  to  that  effect.  Later  in 
the  day  a  man  called  at  the  hotel  with  a  letter  from  Lewis,  but  I  merely  glanced 
at  it,  saw  it  was  a  communication  of  the  usual  pattern,  put  it  in  an  envelope  and 
sent  it  back  to  him  by  post  unread.” 

53.995.  I  think  that  is  the  end  of  the  statement  ? — The  rest  of  it  is  merely  letters 
which  have  been  put  in,  I  think. 

53.996.  Did  you  subsequently  receive  that  statement  from  Pigott. 

{The  President.)  Givo  me  the  date  of  the  statutory  declaration0? — Tho  7th  November 
1888,  and  it  was  sworn  in  Ireland. 

53.997.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Perhaps  you  will  road  that,  Mr.  Soames,  and  say 
when  you  received  it  ?— My  recollection  is  I  received  that  either  after  1  was  examined 
or  during  the  time  I  was  being  examined. 
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53,998.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  all  in  Pigott’s  handwriting  ?-— It  is  all  in  Pigott’s  hand- 

^53^999.  And  was  about  the  date  of  your  being  examined  as  a  witness  ? — Yes,  and  I 
sent  the  whole  thing  back,  and  he  revised  the  proof  himself,  which  accounts  for  the 
pencil  marks  in  the  first  proof,  and  it  was  printed  from  the  revise.  }  . 

54  000.  Perhaps  you  will  read  that  “  I  became  proprietor  of  the  ‘  Irishman  m 
succession  to  the  late  P.  J.  Smythe  in  April  1865.  After  the  seizure  and  suppression 
of  the  Fenian  organ  the  ‘  Irish  People.’  The  ‘  Irishman  ’  succeeded  as  the  unofficial 
organ  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  and  I  was  soon  afterwards  sworn  in  a  member  of  that 

°rf Charles  Russell.)  There  is  nothing  else  in  that  except  what  he  said  in  Court. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  not  quite  right,  but  I  think  that  the  statement 

requires  to  be  read.  .  . 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  All  the  statement.,  so  far,  is  what  he  swore  m  Court. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Not  quite  all. 

(The  President.)  The  object  is  to  show  what  statements  he  had  made  to  Mr.  Soames,. 
(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  That  hereafter  will  have  to  be  inquired  into,  no  doubt. 

(The  President.)  I  have  explained  already  on  what  ground  I  have  allowed  this  to  be 

read,  as  Mr.  Soames’  personal  explanation. 

54,001.  (Sir  Charles  Russell.)  What  was  the  date  he  made  this  statement ?— 1  tola 
you  my  recollection  is,  it  was  sent  to  me  just  about  the  time  I  was  being  examined  as 
a  witness,  and  I  purposely  did  not  read  itj 

54,002.  {The  President.)  That  is  of  importance;  you  did  not  read  this  until  after 
you  had  been  examined  ? — I  may  say,  my  Lord,  I  have  not  read  it  until  this  moment. 
(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Then  it  does  not  affect  you  at  all. 

(The  President.)  No. 

Further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

54,003.  Then,  Mr.  Soames,  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions.  You  made  some  reference, 
and  I  did  not  quite  follow  it,  to  pencil  marks  on  this?— I  did. 

54,001.  What  was  the  reference  you  made  ? — If  I  did  give  it. 

54J)05.  I  mean  the  blue  pencil  marks  ? — They  are  the  Attorney-General’s. 

54,006.  Fixing  the  date,  the  Attorney-General  saw  it? — Yes;  on  the  following 
Monday  morning  I  gave  that  original  statement  to  the  Attorney-General. 

54,007.  What  date  would  that  be  ? — If  Saturday  was  the  19th  it  would  be  the  21st. 
You  can  see  by  the  almanack ;  I  took  that  statement  on  the  Saturday  before  the  sitting 

of  the  Commission.  .  .  £ 

54,008.  That  would  be  the  day  before  the  Commission  sat? — 4he  day  before  the 

Commission  sat.  ....  ,, 

54,009.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  in  reference  to  this,  in  this  statement  he  speaks  of  Mr. 

Houston  as  a  journalist  and  political  agent  ? — Yes. 

54,010,  Did  you  ask  what  political  agent  Mr.  Houston  was  ? — I  did  not. 

54*011.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Houston  what  political  agent  he  was?— I  did  not.  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Houston  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic 

Association.  .  ..  ,  , 

54,012.  And  therefore,  when  Mr.  Houston  introduced  himself,  or  was  alleged  to 
have  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Pigott,  you  understood  that  he  introduced  himself  as 
a  journalist  or  political  agent,  or  secretary  to  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Associa¬ 
tion? — I  understood  that  was  what  Mr.  Pigott  said. 

54,013.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  endorse  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Pigott  said ;  did  you 
ask  Mr.  Houston  anything  on  the  subject  ? — You  will  find  exactly  what  I  asked  Mr. 
Houston,  because  there  it  is,  all  in  my  own  handwriting,  and  I  asked  him  nothing  more. 
54,014.  You  mean  on  this  paper  ?— On  that  very  paper  you  have  in  your  hand. 
54D15.  This  has  not  been  read? — “  Edward  Houston,  I  corroborate  the  statement.’ 
(The  Attorney-General.)  It  was  not  part  of  Mr.  Pigott’s  statement. 

■(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  not  complaining  : — •“  I  corroborate  the  statement  of  Mr. 
“  Pigott,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  did  not  acquire  the  letters  for  the  Times. 
“  I  first  showed  to  Mr.  Macdonald  the  Egan  and  Parnell  letters  in  November  1886.  I 
“  left  them  in  his  possession  that  he  might  satisfy  himself  about  them.  No  arrange- 
“  ment  was  made  about  them,  and  ultimately  I  was  recouped  the  expenses  to  which  I 
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lb  that  the  entire  statement  Mr.  Houston  made  ? 

(Witness.)  That  is  the  entire  statement. 

„„ft’016'  Andllas  ■“  never  made  any  statement  but  that  ?— Oh,  dear,  yes  •  he  wrote 
L  S?ment’  Whl0h,  Was  Put  int0  the  hands  counsel,  but  I  did  not  read  k 

oufhfs^ate”  aDySta“t0  y°u  •  I  asked  Mr.  Houston  tcTwrite 

hayefn8your0hyand.Sald  ^  State”» ‘  “ad®.  ^des  the  one  you 

54,019.  I  only  want  to  make  it  clear;  you  did  not  take  the  proof  of  Mr  Houston  nr 
direct  any  one  to  take  it,  as  you  would  that  of  an  ordinary  witness  ?— It  is  mv 

have  invariably  followed t0  WitneBS  ™te  his  °™  s“"t,  a  role  1 

UP°n  the!r  -y  often 

2id  yoiV?ulsrue  tbat  C0lirse  with  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  did  not. 

tho4,022/  ?ld  Houston  first  write  out  his  statement?—!  can  g-ive  you 

the  exact  date,  but  not  from  memory.  ®  J 

after’?hf'2LtOctobe?“  Oh^Is.  *  ^  ^  ”6  “  thiS  relation’  was  i4  long 

thetffe4'  U°W  l0“S  after?-VeI7  shortIy  before  we  embarked  on  this  branch  of 

intbfSi;  J'tmnufaCt;bLad,J0U  read  Mr'  Houst°n’s  statement  before  ho  was  nut 
m  the  box . ’-Whether  I  had  read  it  the  morning  he  was  put  in  the  box  I  do 

k^sTorw!  /i  n0t  read  :t  "'icn  f  was  PHt  into  the  box  myself/ 

Tf  ii  'a  Y°\maJ  DOt  f1 aVe  read  when  he  was  Put  into  the  box?— I  think 
I  followed  it  when  he  was  in  the  box.  '  1  tlllnk 

rl  n9»  T°Ui  Uean  y°U  had  before  *vou  ?—I  had  il  before  me. 
mytot  ca^ul  exlklJoT  eXammation  *  aa  »  7°®  «n  recollect  1-Yes, 

mn  I°U  haV?  no^iced  ?he  statement  here  as  to  the  black  bag  ?_Yes 
54  m?'  ^UpP°Sed  +t0  bave  been  Jeft  behind  ?-In  a  black  bag  I  think  it  says, 
bepn  ?  Th  .  uPP°sed  to  baye  been  left  behind  at  the  place  where  Byrne  or  O’Kelly  had 
the  W  8  ^  S°  ?  1  d°  n0t  thmk  11  — batever  the  statement  sa£s  I  took  if  doL  at 

54,032.  I  am  only  reminding  you  of  what  it  is  ?— Yes. 

54,033  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  at  any  time  from  Pigott  to  fix  that  place?— I  did 

a  if  rsz  “1  Pi«“  *  •> — -*»•»* — JL*1 

sssEtf^zist  %ss  r 

room  was,  and  in  which  this  alleged  bag  was  ?-I  have  answered  the  question?  I  did 

54,035.  He  mentioned  two  names  only  in  this  statement  ?— Yes,  well  he  mentioned 
rTnw  mTentl0^d  Mr.  Houston's  name,  he  mentioned  several  names.  montloned 

‘  PAnoZ'  !ram  diking  in  reference  to.  the  letters,  you  know  ? _ Yes. 

u4,037.  Ho  only  mentions  in  that  statement,  if  I  am  rio-ht  and  I  think  T  i  ■*- 

correctly,  two  names  as  being  persons  from  whom  the  letters  were  received  ?— I  think 
he  only  mentions  one  name.  m  ■  1  mink; 

54,038.  I  think  he  mentions  Maurice  Murphv  ? _ Yes 

54,039.  In  that  statement  ?— Yes.  *  * 

TYA  d°e3  Brv°Wn,°nlj  aPP°ar  in  the  second  statement  ?— That  is  all 
o4,041.  Did  you  ask  him  how  he  came  to  meet  Tom  Brown  in  the  first  statement  ? 

d,d  “hta  0  que3t,0n  already  ;  1  had  n0  of  asking  hnu  becTuVe  I 

Wlf;  “,id  “oybody  by  your  direction  ’-Nobody  by  my  direction. 

o  ,043.  Did  you  write  to  ask  him  ? — I  did  not,  the  whole  of  mv  corros  non  donee  • 
here,  every  word  that  passed  between  us.  y  rrospondonce  is 

TrfrZ'?/4  W,henT  th°  I"*”0  .Tom  Urown  was  mentioned,  did  you  make  inauirv  *hn.,t 
lorn  Brown  ? — I  made  no  inquiry  at  all.  J  inquiry  about 
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54,045.  Did  you  direct  anybody  to  make  inquiry?— No,  but  I  have  made  inquiries 

54  046.  Well,  it  you  think  it  is  material,  tell  us  what  it  is  . — I  knew  there  was  a 
person  named  Maurice  Murphy  who  passed  in  England  under  the  name  of  Enright, 
that  he  was  in  America  in  last  July  passing  under  another  name,  and  that  he  was  m 

54  047  Are  you  aware  that  Pigott,  in  his  cross-examination  to  me  on  Friday,  his 
last  appearance*7  in  this  Court,  admitted  that  he  had  invented  the  name  of  Maurice 
Murphy  ?-I  did  not  hear  you  ask  him  the  question,  nor  dm  I  read  it  m  the  paper  1 
was  not  here  during  the  whole  of  his  cross-examination,  but  I  think  you :  will  find  that 
he  said  in  the  declaration  he  made  before  Mr.  Shannon  that  Maunce  Murphy  was  an 

54,048.  I  am  referring  to  what  he  said  in  the  box,  that  he  Lad  invented  the  name  ? 
— I  tell  vou  I  was  not  present  during  the  whole  of  your  cross-examination,  and  1  did 
not  hear  you  ask  the  question,  but  I  say  he  does  say  so,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  m  le 

declaration  he  made  before  Mr.  Shannon.  ,  r  i  i 

54,049.  I  thought  it  was  in  answer  to  me,  but  I  may  be  mistaken  .  L  never  heard 

you  put  that  question.  .  ,  ,  . 

54,050.  I  may  be  mixing  up  what  I  have  read  with  the  questions.  My  impression 

is  he  said  it  in  the  box  ;  I  may  be  quite  wrong  about  that.  When  was  it  the  name 
Casey  was  first  mentioned  by  him  ? — I  do  not  think  he  ever  mentioned  it  unless  it  is  in 
that  statement.  He  never  used  the  word  Casey  to  my  knowledge  unless  the  word 

Casey  is  mentioned  in  that  statement  there.  ,. ,  ,. 

54.051.  No;  it  is  not  in  this  statement  at  all  ?— - Then,  I  say,  he  did  not  mention 
the  name  Casey  to  me  in  either  of  the  interviews  I  had  with  him. 

54,052.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  second  statement? — Yes  ;  but  I  say  he  did  not  m  any 

interview' — the  second  statement  he  wrote  out  himself.  D  „ 

54,053.  You  have  referred  to,  and  put  in,  a  letter  from  Superintendent  Reddy  ?— 

Ye54,054.  Did  you  communicate  with  Superintendent  Reddy  ?— I  did  not.  I  onlyhad 

this  letter  a  few  days  ago.  „  T  i,  ^ 

54  055.  Did  any  one  by  your  direction? — Nobody;  but  I  believe  I  did  ask  Mr. 

Mallin  a  question  whether  it  was  right  that  Reddy  had  written,  and  he  told  me  that  it 

"W  3.S 

54  056.  His  writing  ? — No  ;  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  Mr.  Mallin  to  the  best  of  my 

54  057.  I  am  not  suggesting  the  fact  of  that  letter  being  a  forgery  at  all,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that.  Do  you  recollect  a  statement  in  one  of  the  letters  in  which  Pigott 
says  it  might  be  entirely  an  untruth  that  Counsel  were  of  opinion  he  ought  not  to 
continue  to  hold  interviews  with  O’Brien  or  anyone  else  ?— Yes. 

54  058  Was  that  a  fact? — Counsel,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  ’  When  I  found  it  out  myself  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Houston,  and  said 
ihe  thing  must  be  stopped,  that  I  would  not  have  it.  He  may  have  taken  me  for  the 

Counsel,  I  do  not  know.  .  i  t,  j  i  x  nr  tt  + 

54  059  He  refers  to  the  two  letters  which  he  says  he  handed  to  Mr.  Houston 

you  follow  what  I  am  upon  ?— Yes,  I  do  not  quite  carry  the  words  of  what  he  does 

^54  060  Do  you  know  what  those  letters  are  ;  have  you  seen  them  ? — I  think  the 
letters  must  be  those  handed  to  me  in  Court,  one  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other 

Slg50,06L  ^hosftwo  were  two  genuine  letters  ?— Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
admit  them  to  be  genuine  or  not.  .  ,  T  v 

54  062.  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  Mr.  Soames  ? — There  is  one,  I  think. 
I  was  not  here  all  through  Mr.  Parnell’s  examination.  I  can  tell  you  the  two— they 

were  put  in,  I  think,  in  his  examination. 

54,063.  In  whose  ? — Pigott’s ;  one  Egan  and  one  1  arnell  letter. 

54,064.  Can  you  identify  them  ? — Oh,  yes,  certainly,  , 

54  065  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  presently  ?— I  can  identify  Egan  s  at  once 
from’ the  connexion  ;  it  was  one  thanking  him  for  the  introduction  to  Eugene  Davis. 
54,066.  What  was  stated  to  be  a  genuine  letter  ?— That  is  the  one.  I  he  other  is  one 
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sloes!  Ind  a  tolga'J  ?TTbosa  are  «“ 

Bank? — I  think  that  is  in  the  declaration  1  ueuce  0  18  dealing  with  the  Hibernian 

54  070*  Ha™  Y0U  rVT^  at  ‘Hibernian  Bank  ?-I  die,  not 
not.  ’°  '  y°“  dl  d  anyone  t0  maks  “quiries  at  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? _ I  did 

two  persons  who  would  give  h^'  some’  character  ?“i  tr  Ile  refers  to 

faulty  there;  1  think  he  said  if  reference  is  “de  t7tl  Hk  uX!i,Reid  8  Section  is 
transactions  would  be  satisfactory,  or  words  to  that  effect  7  W°  ’  that  his 

his  point  of  view  with  Mr^ParneU  thaTa  charge  of'f  ^  aCCOUnt  °f  his  interview  from 
be  made  against  him  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  ho^Ioes/0^1’7’  ®  SeneS  °f  forgeries  would 

it  from  recollection^beca^se  I  he1^,y  r*ad  “*  WOrds>  and  not  8tat« 

the  statement1 l”X^what^\re“  Jhi^nR  to”^*^  su^ect-m8t‘er  ?— It  is  not  in 
7th  November  1888.  °  3  111  statutory  declaration  of  the 

^  •* ,s  a11  Iwant?- 

I  quite  agree  with  you  ?— Thavf  go^th^vvorJs’  -  £Xactl.7  was  said, 

both  the  National  Hibernian  Banks  in  Dublin  wl  *  "  matter  °f  fact  the  manager  of 

“  “Wf“g8  I  was  honest ^  aCC°UntS  *»"/«»* 
54,077.  Earlier  than  that  here  it  i*  « Tn 

Parnell  declared  he  could  prove  other’ forgeries ,™,wPy  vouchsafed,  but  Mr. 

£°S&  a  Dublin  bank  oa  fogged  docu°Zts--gtdYls  ’  ‘tat  ,S’  tHat  1  °btaiMd 

with  him  after  his  making  that  declaration  **  1  1  you  ?  had  110  interview 

.St^5Sr*fc  you  had  an  interview  or  not;  did  you  write  to  him 

and  f  wil,  te„ 
^ Hiberaian 

o4,08o.  On  some  question  of  examimfinr,  nf  fi  u  7  ■  Saia  tnat> 

somebody  else?— No,  and  they  not  only  said  it  ]  ut  to  “'7  "'“1  put.either  to  you  or  to 
54,084.  Did  he  tell  you  that  a  serieTof  char7  of  a™  d°',e 
continuously  from  1875  to  1881,  every  year  °  yea/ bv  f'7  Tf0  made  again8t  him 

months?— You  have  before  you  every  s.n/lest’atomht  .1  7.  7  bree  months  by  three 

54,085.  (Mr.  Mealy.)  That  lettei  fw.m  lnsn7i„  p  7hat  bo  ever  made  *°  » 
bands  ? — Only  a  few  days  ago.  1  edd^ ’  what  date  did  it  reach  your 

now  upon  does  not  UTec/you  ’in  any  wl/11  t0  rcmmd  ?ou  that  this  question  we  are 
\ur.  SSyUnl^H??7  T”V°  questtonrfXlette  ^  PttadL 

fir  i“f  ' ,  t IL-  S*™)”"™ Si 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Mav  I  point  out  if  if  u,  4  • 

LoriXptTcrr/ool  cnoug’Jto 

sttssr-  “  »•  'Jiff jsr»“  as-vsi 

(The  President.)  Certainly. 

('Su  to"/  That  WaS  With  the  idea  of  -me  foundation  for  the  state- 
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I  do  not  know  that  that  is  an 


ment  that  the  conduct  of  the  “  Times”  was  bond  fide. 

issue  for  your  Lordships. 

(Tip  President )  No,  I  said  it  was  a  personal  explanation.  _ 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  expected  your  Lordships  would  take  that  view,  that  it  was  not  an 

1SS(#r?Feaii/.)  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  press  this  matter  against  your  Lordships. 

( The  President.)  My  only  object  is  to  point  out 

( JVi’e ^President)  To  save  time,  and  to  point  out  that  it  does  not  affect  you.  I  do 
,10  mean  in  h  1  ast  to  say  that  you  are  not  entitled  to  cross-examine  this  gentleman 
generally, Lt  I  mean  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  particular  matters  we  are  now 

engagedmpon  ^  ^  ^  think  T  tave  troubled  your  Lordships  much  for  the  last  four 
month’s  this' is  my  first  appearance  for  the  last  four  months  ;  and,  secondly,  as  I  undei- 
stand  ail  this  evidence  that  has  been  given  is  given  against  us  all  as  co-consp, raters 
ia  tpe  accusation  of  the  “Times,”  and  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  -the  Act  of 
Parliament  under  which  your  Lordships  are  acting,  section  9,  “Any  person  examined 
“  as  a  witness  under  this  Act  before  the  Commissioners  or  under  a  Commission  to 
“  examine  witnesses  abroad  may  be  cross-examined  on  behalf  of  any  other  person 
“  appearing  before  the  Commissioners. 

(rrj1P  President.)  We  are  too  familar  with  that.  T 

(Mr.  Jlcaty)  Quite  so,  my  Lord,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  my  right  is  disputed,  I 

formed  my  position  upon  it. 

(The  President .)  If  you  do  not  take  the  suggestion 
(Mr'.  Eealy.)  Very  well,  I  bow  to  your  Lordships. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

54  086  Only  one  question,  Mr.  Soames,  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  your  not 
having  made  inquiries ;  I  understand  that  the  only  statement  ever  made  to  you  of  the 
charge  of  forgery  against  Pigott  was  contained  in  the  statutory  declaration  he  him- 

Se54m087e'in  which  hT^eclares  the  thing  is  “  a  lie,  pure  and  simple,”  I  mean  that  is 

sr  n: vt^nT  r 

Lordships,  he  entirely  denies,  and  I  think  your  Lordships  would  only  think  it  fan  that 

he  should  be  called  to  explain  them.  ....  i  •  1  t  1  oilnw«3  fhP  nthnr 

(The  President.)  Certainly,  in  the  same  spirit  m  which  I  have  allowed  the  other. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  The  last  interview  he  had  with  Mil  I  igott- 

( The  President.)  Certainly,  you  will  confine  yourself  to  tha .  .  interview  will 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Entirely.  I  think  his  reading  over  the  note  ot  the  interview 

be  the  shortest  and  clearest  way. 

'Mr.  George  Lewis,  recalled;  further  examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

IWiimss.)  Your  Lordship  has  all  the  information  as  to  the  interviews  between 
Pio-nit  and  mvself  except  what  took  place  m  Mr.  1  arnell  s  presence.  _ 

54,088.  {Sir  C.  ’ Bussell .)  You  have  already  referred  to  that  interview,  the  date  w 

the  26th  October  r>. — The  26th  October.  p-  .x.  ? _ ypg  n;s  note 

54,089.  That  was  the  last  time  you  had  auy  interview  with  Pigott  .  L  es,  this 

was  taken  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Parnell  immediately  after  1  igott  had  left  y 

°  54,090.  You  read  it  to  Mr.  Parnell  1— I  read  it  over  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

54,091.  Would  you  read  it  ? — {Beading.)  +M  pnrnpu  Mr 

“  Mr.  Pigott  called  by  appointment  to-day  at  5  o/c  to  meet  Mr. ,P™lb  • 

Parnell  produced  to  him  the  photographs  of  the  original  letters i  and  askejl  hu a^ 

point  out  to  him  what  letters  were  contained  m  the  i&  p<  o  i  «2  rr'kQ 

Houston.  He  picked  out  5  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell,  viz.  :  Deal •  E JAXf. 

Lord  Prederick  Cavendish  letter.  15.5.82.  Two  letters  dated  Tuestcy. 


The 
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££  Cbl'/  J'me  16’  Y  ,  Th6  letterS  Eg“'s-  ™- =  ‘  My  dear  friend.' 

istk  June  81.  “  reCeipt  °(  •T°m'  note'  10  June  8L  ‘  Your  two  letters.' 

from  EgtrtorOTeyatCllCOntained  *he  °ther  letfers  of  Mr.  Parnell's  and  one 

c  .  .  Jfr;  ^>arne"  nsked  liim  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he  purchased  the 

whLbt  h  !  •  t  ■  t0,  stat?  i4'  He  s^d  that  he  had  copies  of  the  first  batch 

winch  were  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  which  were  made  by  him  before  he  made 
the  purchase  of  them,  and  which  he  forwarded  to  Mr.  Houston. 

thp  lit  Parn.e11  asked  bim,  What  story  was  told  to  you  by  the  person  who  sold 

won’t lay™  “  W  ^  CamG  mt°  Possession  of  tkem  ?  Mr.?  Pigott  said,  I 

Like  questions  were  put  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  other  two  lots  but  Mr 

iTy^t^at'pereon.  ^6C  me^  t0  “7  ^  name  °f  the  Person  0r  what  8tol7  was  told  him 

asked  him  whether  he  knew  the  person  in  Paris  from  whom  he 
made  the  first  purchase  before.  He  said  he  did.  ne 

.1  'i  1  askeCJ  k*m  ^here  he  lived  in  Paris.  He  declined  to  say,  but  said  he  knew 

Paris  noVn\?r  Vamil  1  ^e\e  he  was  now,  and  he  said  he  was  in 

Ip  p  ,  Parne11  asked  him  whether  he  knew  the  man  from  whom  he 

Mr  Vzln  ,  and  be  Said  he  had  kn0wn  him  Piously, 

llr.  rarnell  said  to  him,  You  are  not  making  a  full  disclosure*  wnn  Dnr, 

perfectly  that  you  forged  the  letters,  or  the  majority  of  them,  and  we’  have  proof 

that  you  did  so  ;  and  I  said,  What  is  the  use  of  your  telling  Ihese  lies  when  vo, 

admitted  to  me  the  other  night  that  you  did  forge  them,  and  that  you  did  so  when 

m  a  state  of  destitution.  He  said,  I  did  not  say  so  to  yin.  I  said  You  told  me 

that  when  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Labouchere  had  left  the  room;  and  he  said  he  did 

n°  r  l  ?nS°'T  ^  SaK  ’  ^ou  kave  told  so  many  lies  that  you  seem  to  forget  what 

IZ  'i to }•  “£*  to  him’  Can  accouilt  “e  why  you  shoSld  lave 

paid  5oOL  for  letters  which  you  believed  at  the  time  were  forged?  He  said  I  did 
not  believe  them  to  be  forged.  s  a’  1  cllci 

vnn  hrlSJ011  t0ld  me  ^esfcerday  that  y°u  believed  them  to  be  forged  when 
r  oibpngphtplhpem;  y°U8aw.me  write  down  tho  statement  you  made  when  vou 
made  that  statement,  to  which  he  made  no  answer.  ^ 

54,092.  That  relates  to  the  Anderton’s  Hotel  interview  ?— It  does. 

[ Continues  reading.'] 

f  ]  sa,d’  Wlll  /ou  exPlain  what  had  occurred  between  the  time  you  sav  vou 
fetched  the  first  batch  of  letters  and  the  time  when  you  wrote  to  A  Jldv  { 
Walsh,  to  induce  you  to  write  to  Archbishop  Walsh,  when  you  saw  tW  ^ 
etter  published  in  the  ‘  Times,’  that  you  believed  it  to  be  forgery  RelZ  I 
decime  to  give  any  information  upon  that  point.  I  said,  You  did  write  toTch 

Hehs°r  tor r bi  aS  ?°t  t0  d  T  yesterday’  that  you  believed  them  to  be  forgeries 

Tbp  flrcV,Vdl!d’  ^p  1  wanted  t0  assist  Mr-  parnell  to  prove  them  to  be  forgeries’ 

I  he  archbishop  returned  me  my  two  letters,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  keon  Hncb  7oh 

™u0li;TfoArfoart,ierhoul;J,faU  into 

) ou  went  to  America,  whom  did  you  go  to  seek?  He  said  Twnnt  r ~  i 

anything  I  could.  X  asked  him,  Whot/did  you  see  in  aS  * 

the  names  of  three  or  four  persons,  Ford  and  Miss  Ford,  Luby  and  General  Burke 

krneHV  “kelaid0  Oh"  no ™  /‘“'“i  r™  "rhether  the^  had  an?  lofctors  of  Mr', 
f arnens.  He  said,  Oh,  no.  I  said,  Can  you  mention  the  name  of  anv  uor^nn 

from  whom  you  mqu.rod  in  Now  York  for  any  letters  purporting  to  be  written  bv 

Mr.  Parnell.  He  considered,  but  said  he  coild  not.  Ho'  said,  Why  do  you  .,1 

these  questions  ?  I  said,  Because  it  strikes  me  as  a  most  singular  thino*  pw  '  ‘ 

should  go  to  Now  York  to  seek  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  from  no  one  at  M  If  Y°U 

hyaou^neno1.findan7PartiCUlarp0r80,‘  1  “Uld  ha™  nndTstoUTbJt'you^ 

him  wl!mb8aidu  pTaS  paid  {0r  goinZ>  and  why  8hould  I  not  thoreforo  I  asked 
vhetker  all  the  sums  of  money  he  received  for  the  letters  were  paid’  in  bank 
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notes.  He  said  they  were  paid  in  bank  notes.  I  asked  him  whether  they  were 
large  bank  notes ;  he  said  he  believed  they  were. 

“  X  asked  him,  did  he  take  a  receipt  from  either  of  the  persons  from  whom 
he  purchased  the  letters.  He  said  he  did  not,  he  thought  Mr.  Houston  knew  the 
names  of  the  persons  from  whom  he  made  the  purchases,  and  that  he  had  also 
informed  Mr.  Houston  at  the  time  of  the  statements  that  they  had  made  to  him 
as  to  how  they  became  possessed  of  them,  but  he  still  declined  to  give  any  mfoi  - 
mation  upon  this  point. 

“  Mr.  Parnell  again  told  him  that  he  was  not  telling  the  truth,  and  that  he 
was  the  forger,  and  that  he  would  either  have  to  admit  it  when  he  went  into  the 
box,  or  prepare  himself,  and  that  the  Act  of  1  arliament  distinctly  foibade  the 
Commissioners  from  giving  a  certificate  to  any  witness  who  committed  peijury. 
He  then  said  he  hoped  to  got  the  “  Times  ”  to  withdraw  the  letters.  I  asked  him 
how  he  would  do  that.  He  said  that  he  should  write  to  Mi.  Houston  and  state 
that  he  believed  the  letters  to  be  forgeries.  I  pointed  put  to  him  that  the 
“  Times  ”  would  not  accept  any  such  statement,  they  would  want  to  knew  how  he 
knew  them  to  be  forgeries ;  what  proof  he  could  give  them  that  they  were  for¬ 
geries.  He  said  that  he  could  write  and  satisfy  them  upon  this  point,  he  felt 
certain  that  if  he  wrote  to  the  “  Times,”  the  “  Times  ”  would  withdraw  the 
letters 

“  1  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  useless  his  having  any  such  belief  because 
I  felt  sure  the  Commissioners  were  determined  to  get  at  the  truth  of  these  letters, 
and  would  insist  upon  his  being  examined  and  that  the  Attorney-General  for  the 
£  Times,’  as  well  as  ourselves  and  the  Commissioners  would  get  the  truth  out  of 

“  He  then  said  that  he  contemplated  writing  to  Mr.  Houston  stating  the 
letters  were  forgeries  and  writing  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General  to  say  that  he 
had  done  so,  but  he  should  not  do  so  until  he  had  moved.  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  that.  He  said  he  should  go  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

“  Both  I  and  Mr.  Parnell  warned  him  that  if  he  left  the  country  a  warrant 
would  be  out  for  his  arrest,  and  that  he  would  be  arrested  on  his  return  and  kept 
in  prison  although  the  Commission  might  have  been  dissolved,  and  we  bot  1 
pointed  out  that  the  only  course  for  him  to  adopt  was  to  go  into  the  witness  box 
and  tell  the  whole  truth.  The  Commissioners  had  the  power  to  give  him  a  certi¬ 
ficate  if  he  told  the  truth,  and  I  further  told  him  that  unless  he  did  tell  the  truth 
when  in  the  witness  box,  Mr.  Parnell  would  certainly  prosecute  him  for  purjury 

“  He  then  said  that  he  would  admit  in  the  witness  box  that  he  had  forged 

them  rather  than  be  prosecuted  for  pur  jury.  >  , 

“  He  said  he  was  going  home  to  night  to  Dublin  but  would  return  on  Wednes¬ 
day  or  Thursday  and  wished  to  know  if  he  could  see  me  on  his  return.  I  told  him 
he  could  do  so.  He  said,  Could  Mr.  Parnell  be  present.  I  said,  If  he  would 
give  me  24  hours’  notice  I  would  arrange  that  Mr.  Parnell  should  meet  him 

here. 

“Mr.  Pigott  also  stated  that  Mr.  Houston  had  told  him  that  the  Times 
would  produce  persons  wdio  had  seen  these  letters  before  they  came  into  his 

(Pigott’s)  possession.  T 

“  I  said  to  him,  You  remember  the  other  night  you  said  to  me,  suppose  I 
could  produce  persons  who  saw  them  before  they  came  into  my  possession  ;  was  it 
you  said  this  to  Mr.  Houston  or  Mr.  Houston  who  said  it  to  you.  He  said  it  was 
Mr.  Houston  who  said  it  to  me.  I  said  you  remember  you  made  that  statement 
to  me  the  other  night.  He  said  yes,  but  it  was  a  mistake.  . 

“  I  said  to  him,  Well,  Mr.  Pigott,  it  looks  more  as  if  you  said  it  to  Mr 
Houston,  because,  if  you  remember,  the  other  night  you  said  the  ‘  Times  had 
offered  you  5,000L  if  you  would  go  into  the  witness  box  and  establish  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters,  whereas  yesterday  you  told  me  that  you  had  written  to 
Mr.  Houston,  offering  to  give  evidence  if  they  gave  you  5,000/.  You  see 
how  impossible  it  is  to  depend  upon  anything  you  say,  to  which  he  made  no 
arswer.” 

54,093.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  Lewis,  hand  me  that  one  moment?  Inconse¬ 
quence  of  his  suggestion  of  going  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  I  instantly  Consulted  Counse 
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with  reference  to  making  an  application  to  your  Lordships  for  his  arrest  if  there  was 

P  54  094  (Mr  T  V  t0  W  this  Potion  of  the  case  at  once 

.1  •  W  ‘  ^  G.  Bussell)  In  that  final  statement  he  makes,  he  states  in  substance 
this  that  you  said  that  you  and  I  think  also  Mr.  Parnell  would  be  satisfied 
would  write  to  the  ‘Times,’  stating  that  they  were  forgeries  and  tkt  P?  1 
had  deceived  them.  Did  you  ever  state  anything  of  fhe  kind  t-Notlig  offe’ 

54,095.  Or  did  Mr  Parnell  or  anybody  in  your  presence  make  such  a  statement*- 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Everything  that  occurred  between  Pigott  and  myself  I  was 
extiemely  careful  to  put  into  writing.  I  was  convinced  before  I  ever  saw  him  that  he 
was  the  forger  of  these  letters,  and  I  acted  under  that  belief. 

S'T  Russell\  1  respectfully  ask  your  Lordships  under  Section  VII  _ 

o^Ir‘/l0UStT  1  anI  SOrr^  t0  infcrude  uPon  your  Lordships,  but  as  a  number  of 
chaiges  have  been  made  against  me  to  which  I  could  not  reply _ 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  object.  J 

(The  President  )  Do  you  desire  to  correct  any  statement  made  in  your  evidences  * 

(Mr  Houston.)  I  do  not.  I  simply  desire  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to 
present  myself  again  for  cross  examination,  and  to  allow  to  me  to  say  that  ilhall  b* 
quite  willing  to  give  any  security  or  guarantee  whatever,  for  my 

im?  ^usse^^  ^-es’  I  fl°  n°I  doubt  his  appearance 
thit  Mr Z:in  Zm—  n0t  WiSl‘  t0  5nterfere  at  a11’  1  ttink  it  only  right 

to  SJtttrtLJ  cS-exam^tmr  ^  P"‘  *  qi'ite  He  sa^  “  -ady 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Sir  Charles  Russell  asked  him  to  attend  ..i„.  ,  ,  .  . 

to  produce  his  bank  books  which  do  did  module  and  11.  ui  als0  a4ed  hlm 
ever  been  asked  him.  Therefore  I  mere  v  mean  Mr  ™  question  has 

more  than  answering  the  question  put  to  him  by  Sir  Cteles  RusshT* 

should  ^Totow!  y°U  deSU'e  t0  ful'ther  crosi«™“™  Mr.  Houston  you 

(Sir  C,  Bussell  )  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  not  to  put  me  to  do  it  at  this  sta^e  WP 
hoped  to  have  had  some  further  information  as  regards  Mr  Pie-ott  and  T  'dn 
despair  yet  of  seeing  him  again.  I  do  not  mean  upon  any  further  fecis  becLse  l'd, 
not  suppose  any  reliance  will  be  placed  upon  what  lie  says'. 

[The  President.)  It  appears  to  me  if  you  are  going  to  cross-examine  w ..  tt  . 
upon  this  particular  point  only,  that  wo  are  now  engaged  in,  it  should  be  done  at 

(■vv  0.  Russell.)  If  Mr.  Houston  has  any  explanation  to  o-ive  or  anv  corrections  t 
make  of  anything  which  he  has  previously  said,  I  have  nothing  to  do  withThere  ol 
any  evidence  bearing  upon  the  point  you  are  now  upon  but  as  far  is  i 

cross-examination  of  Mr.  Houston  is  concerned,  I  would  ask  your  Lord  shim  nr^'T 
mTp™  tt  thlS  “0ment  t0  take  ttat  Up’  because  We  h0pe  *°  Sei  furtI>er  materials  from 

noi^y  anvSg!  Mr'.  vlZo™  “  ^  ***  You  need 

(/Sir  G.  ItusseU.)  I  now  ask  your  Lordships  respectfully  to  exercise  the  discretion 
your  Lordships  have  under  Section  VII.  of  the  Lccial  Commission  Act  of  1R8R  ? 
make  a  report  as  to  this  question  of  the  authenticity  of  these  letters.  ’ 

(Tl  Jll(SV  rnt:}  Wil]  consider  this  matter  between  this  and  Tuesday. 

(Ihe  Attorney-Genera,!.)  ihen  1  ought  just  to  point  this  out  that  while  I  should  not 
.  ..any  way  propose  to  press  you  at  all  upon  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  your  Lori 
ships,  in  your  d.scret.on,  making  at  separate  report;  I  must  point  out  to  your  Lord 
sh.ps  in  face  of  the  statement  made  by  Kir  Charles  Russell  to  your  Lordships  that  the  ■ 

IhnnH  RUtl  1  lf,t,ti  a  011  c°uspiracy,  that  at  least  before  any  such  report  as  asked 
should  be  made,  the  cross-examination  of  Mr  Houston  sbm.M  i.,>  ,  *  f  5  .  ; 

further,  if  as  Sir  Charles  Russell  says  he  still  hopes  to  elicit  facts  from  Pif-ntt'wl  A,11' 
smcerely  hope  he  maybe  able  to  do  by  Pigott  being  bro ght to hJ  8ott’"ll,ch  1 
examination,  bearing  upon  that  question  at  least,  I  would  humbly  submit  that  S  whole' 
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of  the  evidence  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  case  should  be  before  your  Lordships 
before  you  would  think  of  framing  a  particular  report  upon  that  point. 

(The  President.)  Oh,  yes.  . 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  only  make  this  observation,  in  this  connexion,  that  this  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  could  have  nothing  to  do,  with  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  as 
to  which  the  Attorney-General  has  distinctly  stated,  upon  the  instructions,  of  course, 
of  his  clients,  that  he  cannot  now  be  heard  to  allege  that  these  letters  are  genuine. 

( The  President.)  I  may  point  out  that  what  the  Attorney-General  has  said  with 
reference  to  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  charge  of  a  foul  conspiracy  has  no  bearing  upon 
this  point  which  we  are  now  asked  to  consider.  'W'e  have  a  limited  duty  and  juns 
diction,  and  it  is  only  to  report  upon  the  “  charges  and  allegations  made  against  the 
several’  persons,  and  it  would  not  be  any  part  of  our  duty  to  make  any  report  on  a 
suggestion  of  a  foul  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  anybody  behind  Mr.  Houston. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  quite  agree.  ,  .  .  , 

(The  President.)  Then  it  must  stand  over,  and  we  will  give  our  decision  when  we 

(The  Attorney-  General.)  I  do  not  want  to  read  it  now,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ought, 
but  I  think  it  important  that  this  document  which  Mr.  Soames  has,  and  which  is  m 
Mr.  Pigott’s  handwriting,  which  could  not  be  read,  as  Mr.  Soames  has  not  read  it, 
should  be  produced,  and  marked,  and  be  in  the  custody  ol  the  Couit. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  have  no  objection. 

(The  President.)  I  daresay  you  would  like  to  look  at  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  probably  should. 


[The  document  was  put  in,  and  is  as  fallows']  : 


“  I  became  proprietor  of  the  ‘  Irishman,’  in  succession  to  the  late  P.  J.  Smyth, 
in  April  1865.  After  the  seizure  and  suppression  of  the  Penian  organ,  the  ‘  Irish 
People,’  the  ‘  Irishman’  succeeded  it  as  the  unofficial  organ  of  the  F.  B.,  and  I  was 
soon  afterwards  sworn  in  a  member  of  that  organisation  by  Mr.  J.  0  Connor 
Power  I  should  say,  however,  that  though  I  never  attended  a  Fenian  meeting,  1 
was  made  aware  of  and  consulted  about  all  the  more  important  projects  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  brotherhood.  In  the  month  of  February  1868,  I  was  prosecuted 
hv  the  Government  for  an  article  on  the  Manchester  executions,  written  by  the 
editor  of  the  ‘  Irishman,’  Dr.  Sigerson,  and  published  on  22nd  Novemher  1867, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  12  months  imprisonment,  which  was  subsequently  re¬ 
duced  to  six  months.  In  the  year  1867  the  Fenian  party  was  much  disorganised, 
and  Col.  Roberts,  the  head  of  one  of  the  many  wings  of  the  organisation  m  America, 
called  a  convention  of  the  home  organisation,  which  met  m  Pans  on  the  4th  J  uly 
1867  and  the  supreme  council  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  were  formally  constituted.  The  council  consisted  of  eight  men,  represent- 
iim  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  the  north  and  south  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
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that  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  organisation.  O’Connor  and  O’Connor  Power 
sent  some  money  from  the  U.  States  for  the  organisation  some  of  which  passed 
through  my  hands.  In  November  1858,  the  organisation,  assisted  by  my  paper 
supported  the  candidature  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  for  Tipperary,  who  wj  then  a 
prisoner  m  penal  servitude,  and  I  organised  the  collection  of  a  fund  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  contest,  the  secretary  of  which  was  Edward  O’Donovan  Rossa 
was  elected,  and  the  F  organisation,  when  the  collection  was  invalidated  ran 
kick  ham,  one  of  the  released  prisoners,  for  the  vacancy  against  D  C  Heron 

t°MhTVer’  WaS  returned1  a  suja11  majority.  A  petition  against  the  retur  ! 
of  Mr.  Heron  was  promoted  also  by  members  of  the  F.  B..  and  I  was  induce  1 

to  become  one  of  the  sureties  incurring  a  large  pecuniary  responsibility  as  tin- 
petition  failed.  In  this  year  also  the  lenians  dispersed  a  tenant  right  meeting 
which  was  attended  by  the  late  Sir  John  Gray,  Mr.  O’Brien  (son  of  W  Smith 
U  Brien).  In  the  month  of  January  1870,  Arthur  Forrester  was  arrested  for 
selling  arms.  He  was_  a  contributor  to  the  ‘  Irishman,’  and  I  gave  a  guarantee 
io  one  of  my  agents  in  Liverpool  to  become  security  for  him  to  come  up  for 
judgment  if  called  on.  It  was  with  this  man  that  the  letter  implicating  DaviH 
m  the  projected  assassination  of  a  Fenian  informer  was  found.  Forrester  was 
examined  for  Davitt,  but  had  to  admit  in  effect  that  the  letter  really  had  reference 
to  a  design  to  murder  a  suspected  member  of  a  secret  society.  “  The  Amnestv 
Association  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Fenian  convicts  was  established  in  this 

^  a  w  WaS  alm03t  exclusi^ly  composed  of  Fenians.  The  late  Isaac  Butt 
A.  M.  oulliyan,  and  other  public  men  beifig  merely  figure  heads,  that  is  they 
attended  only  the  public  meetings  and  made  speeches. 

nt  i  187°’  ?  St  Patrick’s  DaJ  celebration,  chiefly  organised  by  John 

ko  an  of  the  Fenian  and  Amnesty  Association,  took  place  in  the  Exhibition  Palace 
under  the  patronage  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  the  net  proceeds,  which  were  large’ 
were  lodged  with  me  for  Fenian  purposes.  In  this  year,  too,  or  perhaps  in  1868,’ 

the  S.  G.  was  onstituted  and  enlarged  by  the  election  on  the  council  of  Bi™ar 

Barry,  Mat.  Harris,  and  Egan,  James  Carey,  Mullett,  and  David  Murphy— aman 
m  my  empioyment^  cashier— were  about  the  same  time  appointed  members  of 
the  Dublin  directory.  On  the  11th  July,  1871,  sub-constable  Talbot,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  informer,  was  shot  in  Dublin,  and  Robt.  Kelly,  the  intended  assassin 
arrested  on  the  spot  It  is  not  possible  that  this  murder  could  have  taken  place 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  B.ggar,  Egan,  and  James  O’Connor,  of 
that  I  am  confident.  Talbot  died  m  hospital,  and  a  defence  fund  was  started  in 
the  Irishman,  ot  which  James  O’Connor  was  secretary,  and  John  Learv 
treasurer,  which  realised  a  large  sum.  Kelly  was  acquitted  on  the  capital  char°-e 
but  afterwards  committed  of  firing  at  with  intent  to  kill,  and  sentenced  to  a  loner 

If- n- r  PeUa  Sfftude’.  1TFor  a  Parag'raph  in  the  ‘Irishman/  written  by 
I .  J.  O  Byrne  about  this  trial  I  was  committed  for  four.  J 

"i0,11,  °f°1ber  /:1th’  1872’  Dav[d  Murphy  (my  cashier)  was  fired  at  and 
woundel  by  Edward  Kelly,  a  shoemaker  employed  by  James  O’Connor,  Edward 
0  Donovan,  J.  P.  M  Alister  and  I  atnek  Egan.  Mr.  Murphy  kept  the  account  of 
tne  Ionian  money,  deposited  with  me  in  a  small  book  which  he  had  in  his  exclusive 
keeping.  For  some  reason  or  other,  he  became  suspected  of  giving  information  to 
tbe  Government,  and  James  0  Connor  soon  after  my  release  in  1872,  induced  me 
to  take  over  charge  of  the  cash  myself,  and  cause  an  examination  of ’his  accounts 
to  be  made,  which  showed  that  they  were  largely  in  arroar.  Thereupon  I  was 
told,  ho  threatened  to  got  my  prompters  into  trouble;  that  is  to  give  information 
against  them  to  the  police,  and  on  that  account  I  was  induced  bv  O'Connor  to 
have  him  arrested  on  a  charge  of  embezzling  a  couple  of  small  sums  which  it  had 
been  ascerta.ned  he  had  received,  and  had  not  accounted  for.  In  his  house  the 
police  who  arrested  him,  found  the  book  containing  the  account  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  I.  funds  which  he  was  bound  not  to  remove  from  the  oflico  safe  and  this 
fact,  together  with  his  own  undisguised  throats  to  inform  against  his  confederates 
in  the  Ionian  conspiracy  le  i  to  the  resolve  of  the  above-named  parties  to  have  him 
‘removed.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  determined  upon  to  take  his  1  if  * 
until  after  the  attempt  occurred,  but  in  the  very  evening  it  took  place  1  mer 
the  Crown  Solicitor,  Mr.  Anderson,  in  Markston  (with  whom  1  had  a  sliohr 
acquaintance),  and  told  him  that  I  feared  Murphy  was  in  great  danger  m 
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consequence  of  his  threats.  O'Connor  and  O’Donoyan  went  into  hiding  after  this 

attempted  murder  for  a  considerable  time.  ,  ,  r\'n  i  pi 

“  I  had  reason  to  know  afterwards  that  it  was  alleged  by  0  Connor  and  others 

that  T  had  some  hand  in  this  business,  inasmuch  as  I  was  indebted  to  the  ladies 
committee  having  charge  of  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  the  Feman 
prisoners  of  which  I  was  treasurer,  but  there  was  not  a  particle  of  foundation  for 
the  assertion  I  met  every  demand  of  the  committee  so  long  as  a  penny  remained 
undisposed  of.  Moreover,  Murphy  himself  was  employed  by  me  at  the  instance  of 
the  ladies  of  this  committee  in  order  that  he  should  keep  watch  and  ward  over 
the  money  in  their  interests.  I  believe,  however,  that  Murphy  was  honest  and 
that  I  wronged  him  by  causing  him  to  be  arrested,  and  I  paid  hnn  .  as 
compensation  therefore,  and  apologised  as  well.  In  the  year  1873  there  was 
another  convention  of  the  F.  B.!  held  in  Dublin,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the 
organisation  could  give  some  support  to  public  movements  haying  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  national  cause.  In  accordance  with  that  resolve,  the 
brotherhood  was  represented  at  the  Home  Rule  Conference  held  in  November 
1873  by  J  O’Connor  Power  and  0.  G.  Doran,  Queenstown.  Soon  after  0  Connor 
Power  was  elected  M.P.  for  Mayo  County,  which  circumstance  gave  great  oflence 
to  the  beads  of  the  F.  B.,  and  subsequently  was  the  cause  fome  °^ert  acts 
of  hostility  on  their  part  to  the  H.  R.  movement  At  the  O'Connell  Centenary 
celebration  in  August  1875,  the  Amnesty  (Fenian)  Association  made  a  sensation, 
and  created  a  row,  at  the  instance  of  Carey,  Egan,  and  B.ggar  by  assuming  the 
lead  in  the  procession.  And  inthe  subsequent  squabbles  over  the  disposal  of  the 
surplus,  Parnell,  backed  by  Egan,  Kenny,  and  others,  took  a  prominent  part  At 
Zs  time  prominent  members  of  the  Amnesty  Association  were  James  Carey, 
Devine  (clerk  in  ‘  Freeman  ’  office,  T.  Brennan  (afterwards  secretary  of  League), 
Sullivan  (bk.  auction),  Joe  Brady,  D.  Curley,  and  John  Leary.  On  10th  November 
1877  there  was  a  big  demonstration  over  the  remains  of  John  0  Mahony,  ongma 
H  C.  of  the  F.  B„  which  were  brought  over  for  burial  m  Glasnevm  Cemetery 
from  New  York  by  D.  D.  Mulcahy,  0  Kelly  (brother  of  James  0  Kelly,  M.P.). 
Jim  M'Dermott,  Roantree.  The  chairman  of  the  Dublin  committee  was  Kickham, 
treasurer  of  the  fund  for  expenses,  John  Leary,  secretary  ,  T.  Sexton  (now  J  .  . 
and  Lord  Mayor) ;  and  Jamas  O'Connor.  Of  course  this  was  a  purely  Feman 

display.^  ^  o£  June  lg77  Major  Young,  J.P.,  was  murdered  in  the  West 

nf  Trplnnd  This  I  believe,  was  the  first  murder  m  Ireland  of  an  agrarian  with 
which  the  Fenian*  pwirtyhad  any  complicity.  Jack  Daly  (now  in  Chatham  Prison), 
I  was  told,  arranged  it,  having  got  orders  from  New  York,  and  money  for  the 

>-"f  s  £■«.:*  "  k 

paid°over  the  funds  to  trustees,  viz.,  Breslin,  Luby,  Bourke,  Carroll,  Reynolds,  and 
(for  a  while)  Ford  and  O’Donovan  Rossa.  The  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim 
1  so  I  wa  niformed,  was  arranged  and  paid  for  out  of  this  fund,  and  the  fact 

that  Dri  Carroll,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  und,  rVLhfmh  WrTl878 
shortly  before  it,  gives  confirmation  to  ihe  statement.  On  the  19th  January  181b 
Dav “t  and  others  were  released,  and  were  received  at  Kingstown  by  a  deputation 
tint  nresented  an  address  signed  by  Parnell,  Dillon,  Biggar,  Egan,  Jas.  Caiey, 
T  Brennan  Bums  D  Curley,  and  Joe  Brady.  Sergt.  McCarthy  died  suddenly  in 
Morrison’s  Hotel  on  the  following  Tuesday,  and  he  had  a  big  funeral  Again 
were  O’Connor  and  T.  Sexton  secretaries  of  the  fund  for  the  defrayal  of  the 

ZSTd  was  presented  to  tie  men  (Davitt’s  share  3261)  in  June  1878  In  August 
1878  Robert  Kelly  (the  man  who  shot  Talbot)  was  released,  and  a  collection  was 
commenced  for  him  James  Carey  was  again  treasurer,  and  T  Brennan  secretary. 
iHSs  year  1879,  John  Devoy  and  General  Milieu  were  sent  to  Ireland  by  the 
skirmishing  trustees,  the  former  to  inspect  the  armament  and  general  resources 
of  the  F.  organisation,  and,  with  the  latter’s  aid  to  arrange  for  g.vmg  assistance  to 
a  public  agitation  that  would  serve  as  a  cover  for  the  real  Fenian  woi  . 

P  The  skirmishers  had  sent  a  telegram-in  the  month  of  ^^1878-to 

Parnell  offering  him  co-operation  m  an  agitation  for  land  law  refoim  , 

and  other  things,  signed  with  their  names,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  lo  0 
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Deptrtur?^  wha*.was  caIle<1  the  'New 

used  for  dishonest  purposes  and  onnosed  the  5  *1  orSamsatl°n  ™  likely  to  be 

perished  for  the  time  still-born.  It  wa^  therefore  felt  fhatltl  *M  iX  that  ft 
and  one  of  the  objects  of  Devov’s  !  ’  ,  that1I  sh?u.ld  be  got  rid  of, 

several  interviews  on  the  subject  with  Mat  TT  °-PUlc  ase^.1®  ‘  Irishman.’  I  had 
and  Pat.  Egan  on  this  snbTect  buTl  W  i  fw  S  ^  ^ullett’  John  O’Connor, 

suffloienttoenablemetoX  my  debts  and^he  1  WaS  °ffered  nas 

October  following  the  L  L Lml  ™  ^  ne?otlatlon  came  to  an  end.  In 

in  absorbing  and  it  gradually  succeeded 

ever,  that_as  in  effect  suggested  b!  D^ffild”La°  "nde™‘“*”g.  how- 
Fenian  designs  in  every  possible  wav  il,,,  ,,.  .  be  us®d  solelJ  to  promote 

advocacy  and  action  mfflZeXnd n,  t’of' 8  aSltat'°n  should  only  use  such 

Feman  cause,  separation  and  the  establishment  of-,  V'  •T°pd  tf?.d  to  advancc!  the 

that  though  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  open! y  accent  the  skirl  hP“  1  Sh°uld  add 
no  secret  that  he  did  so  in  private  indeed  1,  ehiimishera  propositions,  it.  is 

inasmuch  as  I  know  of  my  KwfithS  1  ‘°°k  “itia‘i™> 

to  James  O'Connor  to  be  communicated  to  ntwi  A*  fmi“T  P??0®*  himself 
it.  up.  Moreover  in  August  187Q  )  .  ‘  on&  before  the  skirmishers  took 

Finnegan,  and ^stren^yCppo Sd  ^'T'  Mr'  **-4* 

Finnegan  won  easilv*  Nevertheless I  f TtJ ?  'I™  (nowaJudSe  °'B™n.) 
of  the  F.B.  held  alo'of  from  the  most  influential  members 

departure.’  But  Mr.  Parnell’s  tour  fn  A  .  •  llot 'be  reconciled  to  the  ‘New 

to  extend  the  organisation,  and  moreover  a*' ?r°U°bt  tund.s  wbich  enabled  him 
person  of  Mr.  James  O’Kellv  who  T  Im-i.  W  erjlan i  recruit  of  some  note  in  the 
10,000  dollars  bv  the  skirmisherVtn^  f  ^  J°  believe  was  furnished  with 
same,  he  had  -P—  But  all  the 

evident  by  the  famous  row  at  Enniscorthv  durinf  O  tbe /-Party  as  was  made 

was  hunted  off  the  platform  at  a  p^^7fntnntoX  ip80’  X  he 
able  to  say  was  got  up  bv  Jarrfps  O Tnnnnr  !  -&nniscorthy.  This  row  I  am 

Enniscorthy.  To  make the Alliance  more  complete therefore  ftT*  °f 

sary  to  make  another  effort  to  get  hold  of  the  !  Irishman  ’  found  Deces' 

,R„n“TT.hi®  time  Mr-  Parnell  himself  was  the  prime  mover  Ahont  n  j  . 
1880  I  had  some  conferences  with  TTm-n  +  i  ,  .  About  the  end  of 

in  the  postponement  of  negotiation?  which  w,  bU  J°Ct  °f  Purcbase  which  ended 

concluded  aPt  the  end  of  V tSwinf  montWhTX  SjT  1881  ’  a"d 
transferred  to  a  boe-us  com  nan  v  th«  •  i  ’»  .en.  .  e  wa°le  concern  was 

money.  That  is,  Urn  -  Irishman '  was  t/kL"  *f  ?  bei,,,«  in  fact  Land  League 
might  be  used  to  combat  Fenian  oonositie,,  U'  i°U  °  banda  m  order  that  it 
same  time.  For  that  purpose  one  of  i  EUK  lJromote  agitation  at  one  and  the 
christened  ‘  United of  Ireland,' was  re- 
the  ‘  Irishman,’  retained  to  advoc-ito  tho  ^  Leaguism,  and  the  other, 

palatable  to  Fenians.  The  whole  Fenian  staff  of°  the  L&nd  Lea^uism 

increased  salaries,  including  James  O’Connor— H,,,  ,!  i  pap®r,  Was,  retained  at 
most  unrelenting  foe-until  he  was  bought  off  w  ^  ^  tbeir  bitterest  and 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  resolution  mentioned  by  Dehny 

as  having  been  proposed  bv  0’iranlon  at  th«  i?  1  ^  Uelany  m  his  evidence 

James  O'Connor!  who  managed  the  inciden  n  tT'jt  ™tten  V 

announced  the  receipt  of  a  subscription  of  20  ,1  l  mf,tlnS  that  Parnell 

as  stated  by  DelanyP,  that  tWeX orders ff 
ference  by  Fenians  with  tho  TPflm,o  „  .•  c  f  o1'  fn  taat  110  further  inter¬ 
years  1879  and  1880  and  1881  T  h-  1  f"<(  "  f8  * 10,1  <  place.  During  the 

confidential,  with  referele^ . . 

the  event  of  the  Govereme't^ tCnlTT  ^  ^  madc  tba‘  “ 
the  leaders  wmuld  enable  them  to  reruhn-  tl  i'  ct  and  imprisoning 
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(The  Attorney -General.)  Now,  my  Lord,  I  have  to  deal  with  a  part  of  the  case  relating 
L  the  “  Irish* World,”  and  the  first  matter  I  have  to  bring  before  your  Lordships’ 
notice  are  the  extracts  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  which  are  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.” 
(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Kindly  give  me  the  dates? 

(The  Attorney-General,)  I  will.  It  will  be  convenient  if  I  give  your  Lordships  the 
page  in  the  Blue  Book  to  which  I  refer,  and  to  give  the  proof  of  the  extracts  from  the 
‘‘  Irish  World  ”  therein  referred  to.  Will  your  Lordships  kindly  turn  to  page  199.  At 
present  I  am  confining  it  to  the  extracts  from  the  “  Irish  World”  that  are  referred  to 
m  “Parnellism  and  °Crime.”  I  will  tell  my  learned  friend  afterwards,  because  he 

knows  I  am  going  to  tender  the  extracts.  _  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  it  would  be  convenient  at  once  that  this  question  should 
be  discussed.  My  learned  friend  proposes,  and  it  will  be  a  convenient  moment  for 
raising  the  question,  to  read  the  extracts  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  newspaper  of  the 
24th  October  1885 ;  your  Lordships  will  find  it  at  page  199  of  the  Blue  JAook.  It 
begins  by  reference  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  of  the  7th  October  1885. 

\The  President.)  I  do  not  follow  that :  “  The  ‘  Irish  World  ’  wrote  Michael  Davitt  on 
the  7th  October  ’’—that  is  what  Mr.  Davitt  is  supposed  to  have  written  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  After  a  letter  of  Michael  Davitt  s. 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  Then  your  Lordships  will  see  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  “  *  Irish 
World  ’  October  24th  1885.”  The  question  is  not  that  I  know  in  the  least  whether  it 
is  an  important  passage,  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  the  admissibility  of  the 

evidence  now.  .....  , 

(The  Attorney- General)  I  am  quite  willing  to  do  so  at  any  time. 

) Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  and  I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  what  is  the 

connexion  between  the  “Irish  World”  and  this  matter. 

(The  Attorney-General)  Of  course,  I  have  not  argued  anything  more  than  the 
quotations  which  come  in  “Parnellism  and  Crime.”  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  state 
the  ground  upon  which  I  tender  the  evidence,  I  mean  if  we  are  dealing  with  the  more 
general  part  of  the  case  it  is  better  that  I  should  state  it  at  first,  but  at  present  I  wish 
to  confine  the  argument  to  that  which  appears  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  because 

they  rest  on  different  grounds.  . 

(The  President.)  Are  you  going  to  give  evidence  other  than  the  production  ot  some 

printed  papers  in  which  this  appears  with  regard  to  Mr.  Davitt  having  said  this. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Iam  going  to  give  evidence  of  the  specific  paper  of  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  of  the  24th  October  1885,  which  quotes  a  letter  of  Mr.  Davitt  of  the 
7th  October  1885.  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  when  we  are  now  dealing  with  the 
truth  of  the  charges  and  allegations  which  were  made  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ” 
the  charges  and  allegations  made  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  in  this  particular 
instance  &take  it  for  the  purpose  of  argument  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  in  a  letter  which 
ivas  communicated  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  had  made  a  certain  statement  with  regard  to 
the  connexion  of  Patrick  Ford  and  the  organisation,  and  with  regard  to  what  that 
organisation  had  to  do  with  the  Land  League  at  the  time,  or  what  Patrick  lord  had  to 
do  with  the  Land  League  at  the  time.  I  submit  that  m  the  first  place,  with  reference 
to  the  truth  of  the  allegations  made  against  the  individual,  that  is  an  allegation  con¬ 
cerning  one  of  the  persons  charged,  namely  Mr.  Davitt,  and  I  desire  to  show  that  the 
allegations  made  in  “Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  respecting  Mr.  Davitt  taken  from  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  that  the  extract  there  given  is  a  true  allegation. 

(The  President,)  Well.  T  ,  . •. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  the  ground  upon  which  I  put  this  parliculai 
extract,  but  when  I  go  on  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  others,  your  Lordship  s  will 
find  wdiat  I  mean,  but  in  this  particular  allegation,  if  I  may  refer  to  it  of  Mr.  Michael 

Davitt,  that  may  be  said  to  be  an  exceptional  case..  .  , 

(The  President.)  Let  us  deal  with  that  first.  Now  the  question  is  how  do  you 

propose  to  prove  it.  .  .  £  ,,  T  •  v. 

(The  Attorney -General)  I  propose  to  prove  it  by  the  production  of  the  Irish 

World.”  In  Parnellism  and  Crime  it  is  stated  that  the  “  Irish  World  alleged  that 
Mr.  Davitt  wrote  on  the  7th  October  1885  those  words,  and  gives  the  quotation.  I 
submit  that  that  is  in  the  first  place  an  admission  that  the  author  of  “  Parnellism  ana 
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Crime  made  a  true  allegation  and  charge  and  if  ia  an  ail  t  i 

an  individual.  In  addition  I  submit  &tn  Vnn  *  t  allegation  and  charge  respecting 

evidence  that  the  statement  beino-  made  in  “  ParnTlSPS  rfn  ^  b®  primd  facie 
World,”  it  is  primd  facie  evidence  thS  tUlSm  and  CrimH  ”  frora  the  “  Irish 

tad  so  written  it.  I  do  not Low i,Th  “  tr“  “f  Mr.  Davitt 
Davitt  desires  or  not,  but  on  the  first  P-ronnd  '  i  !  le  particular  allegation  Mr. 
the  paper  positively  in  the  terms  of  the^allpont’  1  m° A3/  18  Proved  I  produce 

author  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  and  second  ythTt  itt  Whe"  f  m^6  by  the 
proving  that  Mr.  Davitt  did  write  the  ip++Pre  /  •  at  A  was  oae  steP  m  tbe  direction  of 

document  is  adm.ssib  or  no  you  must  look  Z  ^  a  particular 

the  individual,  and  the  charge  Ts  that tie -  mT  W  u  ^  ^  against 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Davitt  and  +uQ  .  ,e  lnsil  '' orld  had  stated  a  fact 

duction  of  the  “  Irish  World”  If  Mr  Bavin  A  tC>i  ?r/Ve  tbat  1S  true’  is  tbe  Pro~ 
statement  is  untrue  :  that he  never  wrote  su  b  a  Wtl  tt  f"  “y  ^  “  Irish  World  ” 
ships  will  have  to  consider  hereafter  in  reference  to  th-te  cl  'S  *  y°U-r  Lorcl- 

this  was  a  charge  made  in  “Parnellism  and  prim  ”  n  charge  and  allegation  ;  but 

course,  and  I  submit  to  vour  Loris  that  m  ™  tl  ''  ^ “adopted a  certain 
allegation  and  charge  the  first  steu  tint  I  i  A’0  9ueatl0n  of  the  truth  of  that 
is  the  production  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  aUe“atio™  Pr°TO’  “d  am  e,ltitled  to  Pr0™' 

Lo'rdships  lllow  me  io' add7 a^word  ?h,arlra  objects,  will  your 

The  statement  in  “Parnellism  and  Crimp  t  ie  admissibility  of  this  evidence. 

the  Commission  under  the  Statute  because  this  n/tiel  the  powers  Siven  t0 

Attorney-General  when  he  made  his  ft X  A  a^°ng  0thers  was  read  bJ  the 
Walter/  It  was  a  statement  of  ft  Tn  V’"  “d 

certain  power  was  conferrpd  nn  ft,  i  •  -n  ^  Donnell  and  A\  alter.  A 

read  in  extenso.  It'  is  a  statement  IrishTofl  1  •“t° !  *  ,W“ 

“e,!ia°nfd  October  lit  lient^tt’ 1,1 

rzr  i  lie  irs  - - 

Mr.  httrilititl  tth tf  ;Z-  S  “"-ollismi  te  hti 
wrote  to  the  “Irish  World”  is  the  am  car!'  S"PPf  1f,°f  ,tlle  ^legation  that  Mr.  Davitt 
on  the  date  of  the  24th  October  1^5  “halt  ad  ‘  “•  the  “  Irish  Wor)d  ” 

a  fact  any  witness  can  be  called  fn  oQTr\‘  8  \  ^bere  1S  no  voucher  that  as 

be  called  to  say  I  carried  the  letter  to  the  “  1/”  &  /aCt  110  witness  can 

it.  Proof  which  is  given  in  evidence  f  8h  W°rld’  or  l  saw  Mr-  Davitt  write 

only  If  that  is  sit  out,  whit 3d ^ be  theXt^Vhe' “  Ti [™h.^ur“-:  “d  ‘hat 
and  Crime  ”  has  said  there  did  annear  in  the  «  T,.;  i  'w  1  5  »  ^ln?e8  111  .Parnellism 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Davitt  of  the  7th  ^October  Tf  ft  ^  °n  ^  2Mh  0ctober  1885 
appear  in  the  “Irish  World”  mv  lMr  if  ■  ter6  n°  Pr00^  g’Wen  that  it  did 
within  his  right  in  saving  “  you  made  a  false  stT  ’  Sir ,  Charles  Russeil,  would  be  quite 
“  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  and  it  did  not  l/t  ’  J°U  Said  the  letter  appeared  in 

“  and  show  that  it  did  ”  tint  a  \  l  Y°l  °T  pr°duC°  the  ‘  Irish  World’ 

than  that  it  is  stated ’ it  spared  Tn  th™  Infh  VoriT”  TVd'f0™  ”°  m0r9 
whatever  the  effect  on  the  reader  of  thiq  arf^i  h  /  a?d  dld  appear,  that 
that  Mr.  Davitt  wrote  it  because  it  mM  l  T7  ha7e  been.  does  alter  the  fact 
“Parnellism  and  Crime”  that  it  did  *V  ®  forged,  but  it  was  a  statement  in 
the  point  that  we  wish  to  prove.  d  appCOr  “  fche  “  Insh  World,”  and  that  is 

noitddresf7o»tTo^shiTrutonfTadU  hTthe7bT'ct°of  “tr’"’'1  ■  1  P°int  wWch  1  wil1 

your  Lordships’  judgment,  it  is  thisATf  lUe8tI0DT'  w.hV'h  is.tho  °"e  which  1  invite 

*Pat  this  would  not  bo  technically  evidence  tlnt  VIr  'jlF ’  tt’?'"!  'Hlt.t0  your  Uords'iips 
Mr.  Davitt  does  not  in  the  least  dL  if  T  ri  V  i  D  lfcJ  had  written  th«  letter,  but 
the  context  that  would  aualifv  wlmt  (  ?  no  b,1°'v  whether  there  is  anything  in 

but  as  your  Lordships  recollect  ho  read° to\our ^ord sL  ^  A'  -  Davitt  not  denied  it, 
went  into  the  whole  history  of  the  I  AdV  Lordships  a  long  speech  in  which  he 

».  Sr,r.fcsr1'r-;.t1,£ 
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they  had  inserted  falsely  a  paragraph  as  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  it  may  be  taken  that  the  paragraph  did  appear  in  the 
««  Irish  World,”  whether  with  or  without  the  context  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire,  but  the 
broader  point  is  this,  and  it  is  a  very  convenient  opportunity  of  having  your  Lord¬ 
ships'  iudgment  upon  it,  whether  my  learned  friends  do  not  piopose  this  as  an 
insertion  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  with  a  view  of  making  my  clients  responsible 
for  what  has  appeared  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  not  on  the  ground  that  it  purports  to  be 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Davitt,  but  upon  the  ground  that  we  were  in  some  kind  of  con¬ 
spiracy  or  combination,  or  combined  action,  I  know  not  how  it  will  be  put,  in  the 
sense  that  this  which  appeared  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  would  be  evidence  against  each 
of  those  I  represent.  If  my  learned  friend  will  relieve  me,  and  say  he  does  not 
propose  to  have  the  “Irish  World”  admissible  on  such  broad  grounds  as  I  have 
suggested  to  your  Lordships  I  will  sit  down,  but  as  I  understand  the  suggestion  is  that 
the  “  Irish  World”  is  evidence  of  itself. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Not  on  this  part  of  the  case. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  But  it  will  be  a  convenient  way  of  raising  the  whole  point. 

[The  President.)  I  think  we  can  go  on  a  little  way  longer  without  difficulty,  and  it  is 
always  better  to  wait  until  the  actual  question  arises. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  In  one  sense  that  is  so,  my  Lord  ;  but  as  I  considered  this  was 
harmless  in  a  sense,  I  thought  it  would  be  convenient  to  raise  the  question  now. 

(The  President.)  I  think  I  see  my  way  to  give  a  decision,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
convenient  to  postpone  the  more  important  question  you  are  now  raising.  It 
is  stated  distinctly  by  Sir  Henry  James,  and  I  assume  that  that  is  the  view  also  of 
the  Attorney- General,  that  it  is  not  offered  as  evidence  of  the  facts  contained  m  it ,  but 
in  justification  only  of  the  statement  of  the  “  Times  ”  that  this  statement  appeared  in 

the  “  Irish  World.”  ,, 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Upon  that  ground,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  do  not  allege 

that  this  statement  did  not  appear  in  the  “  Irish  World. 

(The  President.)  Very  well ;  then  we  will  go  on  as  far  as  we  can  on  that  basis. 

(Sir  C.  .Russell.)  If  your  Lordships  please.  . 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Of  course  we  will  go  on  on  that  basis ^  at  present  we  will 
take  only  the  extracts  that  are  quoted  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime. 

(The  President.)  It  will  only  amount  to  this,  they  justify  themselves  to  this  extent, 
«  We  did  not  tell  an  untruth  when  we  said  this  appeared  in  the  “  Irish  World.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  these  are  not  unfounded  extracts.  <  . 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  will  give  the  piece  to  you  to  see  if  anything  else  is  to  be 
read.  Of  course  I  am  going  to  raise  the  other  questions  specifically. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  anticipated  that.  . 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Perhaps  Mr.  Beid  will  kindiy  follow  me.  This  is  fiom  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  of  the  24th  October  1885,  fifth  page. 

“  The  ‘  Irish  World,’  which,  of  course,  means  Patrick  Ford,  has  almost  always 
been  a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  mine  since  my  liberation  from  Dartmoor ; 
and  if  I  have  had  to  differ  occasionally  with  some  of  its  teachings  and  to  criticise 
the  wisdom  of  its  plans  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  the  unselfish  patriotism  which  prompted  such  plans,  or  forgot  the 
unparalleled  services  which  you  rendered  to  the  Land  League  movement  from  its 
very  inception  until  its  organization,  but  not  its  spirit,  was  suppressed  by  t  e 
Government  of  England.  Indeed,  no  truthful  historian  can  write  the  record  of 
that  organization  and  its  giant  assault  upon  the  citadel  of  felonious  Irish  lan 
lordism  without  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  chief  inspiration  of  the  movement, 
its  spirit,  and  most  of  its  financial  strength  came  from  the  ‘  Irish  World. 


I  have  not  the  rest  before  me,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what  you  wish  read  ? 

[Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  a  long  letter  of  two  columns.  ■ 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  may  be. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  can  refer  to  it.  ,  „ 

[The  Attorney- General.)  The  next  is  on  page  199  from  the  ‘  Freemans  Journal.  ( 
(Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  is  to  prove  that  the  next  is  an  extract  from  the  “  Freeman  s 


.1  o  irnal.” 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Yes.  Of  course 
1  etter  take  them  as  they  come  in  the  book. 


it  has  a  different  bearing  as  well,  f  had 
It  will  save  your  Lordsh.ps  trouble. 
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G'  ^M8»U.)  This,  I  presume,  is  put  on  the  same  footing  ? 

•  rVff PresidenL)  Yesp  except  that  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  is 
m  a  different  position  to  the  “  Irish  World.”  13 

.  G:  B^sselL}  That  is  true.  I  think  I  might  save  trouble,  although  I  do  not  want 
to  come  to  the  point  earlier  than  my  friend  thinks  desirable.  I  think  he  mio-ht  assume 

comelrom  ^  *****  “d  W  aPPea-d  111  P^P-s 

( The  President .)  Very  well. 

(The  Attorney  General.)  In  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  the  28th  May,  1886. 

(Ike  President.)  Upon  that  intimation  you  may  read  that 

(Sir  0.  Bussell] I  I  have  said,  my  Lord,  that  it  may  be  taken,  subject  to  our  pointing 
out  the  contrary  that  the  extracts  which  purport  to  be  extracts  are  extracts.  P 

mi™' jttlZ™rGeneral^  1  W‘Sh  ^  Wh0l<5  °£  tiiS  le“er  t0  b®  r6ad  from  tho  “  Free- 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Then  the  point  arises. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  ,s  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  28th  May  1886 

)l-  PTden!;\  I*  doe3  D0t  arise  on  tho  “ Freeman's  Journal.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  No. 

is from  MioEael Davitt’ 27th May  1886> headed  “ Mr- 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  has  not  yet  had  it  before  you,  but  there  were  certain 

stages  m  the  history  of  the  Land  League  when  the  “  Freeman's  Journal  ”  was  one  of 
its  most  thorough  opponents.  s  one  or 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Not  in  May  1886. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  not. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  have  had  this  discussed  before. 

[The  extract  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  folio  tvs']: _ 

•  -  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  May  28,  1886. 

“  Mr.  Healy  and  the  ‘  Irish  World.’ 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Freeman.” 

Dear  Sir, 

“  I  very  much  fear  that  some  expressions  reported  in  the  ‘  Freeman  ’  of 
yesterday  from  Mr.  Healy  s  speech  of  Tuesday  night  may  lead  to  the  formation  of 
erroneous  opinions  in  Ireland  about  the  part  which  the  ‘Irish  World  *  hw  Snvpd 
in  the  movement  of  the  last  7  years.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  <  For  yeat  Ld 
years  the  Irish  World  has  never  ceased  to  attack  us  (Irish  cheers),  because  it 
has  been  our  most  persistent  enemy.  I  am  aware  that  from  the  formation  of  the 

National  League  until  a  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  had  ceased  to  support 
the  Constitutional  movement  m  Ireland,  and  had  often,  I  regret  to  say  severely 
and,  I  think,  mistakenly  criticised  Mr.  Parnell's  policy,  while  at  the  same  time 
advocating  a  counter  policy  of  dynamite,  which  found  no  support  from  Land 
Leaguers  in  Ireland,  who  had  previously  worked  in  harmony  with  the  ‘Irish 
.  ,°‘id.  Put  Mr.  lord,  since  abandoning  the  dynamite  propaganda  has  laro-elv 
aided  the  National  League  of  America  by  the  powerful  advocacy  of  his  exeat 

K-lr  y  8tlmUlatlDg  the  subso‘-'Pt^”«  of  Irish  Americans  to  the  funds 

“  I  do  not  think  Mr  Healy  is  just  to  the  •  Irish  World’  when  he  says  •  We 
woiild  have  got  the  subscriptions  (the  money  sent  to  the  Land  League)  if  the 
Irish  World  never  existed.  This  I  deny;  I  believe  that  three-fourths  of 
the  enormous  sum  of  money  received  by  the  Land  League  from  America  was 
subscribed  through  the  appeals  which  were  made  by  Patrick  Ford  in  his  nailer 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  hundreds  of  branches  of  the  Auxiliary 
American  League  which  were  organized  by  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  d 

■  1  ,-.l"  w!n”KI110i.!  °f  fh°  |Jolicy  of  violence  advocated  in  recent  years  by  the 
lush  World  ought  not  to  prevent  fair-minded  men  from  rendering  justice  to 
Hie  previous  part  which  Patrick  Ford  had  played  in  the  Irish  National  in*  If 
Mr.  Irevelyan  can  be  extolled  as  ‘high-minded.’  ” 

I  need  not  read  the  rest  of  that  unless  Mr.  Davitt  wishes  it. 

(Mr .  Davitt.)  You  said  you  would  read  it  all. 
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( The  Attorney- General.)  By  all  means,  if  you  wish  it. 

“  If  Mr.  Trevelyan  can  be  extolled  as  ‘high-minded  and  honourable  ’  with  his 
coercion  record  in  Dublin  Castle,  surely  we  are  not  called  upon  to  be  less  just  in 
our  estimate  of,  or  less  generous  in  forgiveness  towards  a  man  through  whose 
hands  the  Irish  national  cause  of  latter  years  has  received  over  a  million  dollars, 
and  from  whom  at  the  present  moment  the  starving  islanders  of  the  west  coast  are 
receiving  hundreds  of  pounds  weekly. 

«  Having  listened  to  Mr.  Healey’s  speech  in  the  House,  I  regret  that  cold 
type  could  not  convey  to  your  readers  the  spirit  in  which  the  remarks  about  the 
‘  Irish  World  ’  were  delivered,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  the  tone  of  the  speech 
would  not  imply  all  which  the  words  quoted  from  your  report  convey.  However, 
I  feel  compelled  at  the  dictates  of  a  sense  of  justice  to  make  these  observations  in 
defence  of  a  man  of  whose  immense  services  to  the  cause  of  Ireland  during  the  life 
of  the  Land  League  I  almost  always  cherish  a  feeling  of  profound  gratitude,  and 
whose  present  generous  efforts  to  alleviate  the  distress  in  the  western  islands  would 
render  my  neglect  to  testify  to;  his  noble  practical  sympathy  with  the  poorest  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  at  home  a  culpable  neglect  of  the  simplest  obligations 
of  duty. 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  London,  May  27,  1886.  “  Michael  Davitt.” 


“  Now.  I  produce  the  “Freeman’s  Journal”  of  5th  February  1881.  The  next  is  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Parnell  to  Mr.  Ford  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  5th  February  1881. 

{The  President.)  Is  this  the  telegram  referred  to  at  page  199  the  telegram  of 
January  26th  % 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  this  is  in  the  “Irish  World,”  5  th  February  1881,  a 
letter  of  26th  January  1881,  sent  by  Charles  Stuart  Parnell.  “  The  Land  League  has 
“  scored  a  victory.” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  If  I  am  admitting  it  is  not  a  garbled  extract,  what  are  you  reading 
it  for  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Because  the  rest  of  the  extract  will  be  found  important. 

(The  President.)  All  you  have  said  here,  or  if  you  have  not  said  it,  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
is ‘that  this  passage  appeared  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  “Thanks  to  the  ‘  Irish  World 
“  and  its  readers  for  their  constant  co-operation  and  substantial  support  in  our  great 
“  cause.” 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  If  you  propose  to  read  anything  else  that  raises  the  question. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  agree.  This  raises  the  question,  and  I  do  propose  to  read 
the  whole  of  the  letter  of  the  26th  January  1881,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Charles 
Stuart  Parnell  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  from  which  this  telegram  (it  is  called  a  cable¬ 
gram)  which  I  extract  is  an  extract.  As  I  stated  to  your  Lordship  before,  what  are 
called  cablegrams  are  not  cablegrams.  They  are  letters,  though  they  aie  called 
cablegrams  in  the  “  Irish  World.”  I  propose  to  read  the  whole  of  that  letter.  My 

learned  friend  objects.  . 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Certainly,  I  do.  I  have  a  special  reason,  my  Lord,  for  objecting. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  be  regular  or  not  in  stating  it.  It  is  that  a  very  short 
communication  will  be  proved  before  your  Lordship  to  have  been  expanded  into  a  very 
long  one  when  it  reached  the  other  side.  My  learned  friend  will  find,  I  think,  they 
really  were  cablegrams  afterwards  expanded  in  some  instances. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  cannot  accept  what  my  friend  says. 

(Sir  C.  Iiussell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  it.  .... 

(The  President.)  It  is  put  as  a  suggestion  of  a  reason  why  the  objection  is  taken. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  I  shall  have  to  look  a  little  more 
carefully  into.  As  my  friend  says  that  the  whole  of  this  letter  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  Charles  Stuart  Parnell’s,  although  dated  26th  January,  London,  and  published  on 
the  5th  February,  I  will  at  present  only  read  the  extract,  I  will  keep  to  the  undisputed 
matter,  as  your  Lordship  said,  it  would  be  more  convenient.  This  is  the  end  of  the 
letter  i — 

“  Thanks  to  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  and  its  readers  for  their  constant  co-operation 
and  substantial  support  in  our  great  cause.  Let  them  have  no  fear  of  its  ultimate 
success. 

“  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 
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Srissn °v,rdSh!P  n°\kindly  tUrn  baok  t0  Page  195  ?  1  a“  toId  ‘he  one  of  the  6th 

CaronVeviden^  6  7  P“‘  ”*  an  read  °Ut'  page  197'  That  is  “  Major  Le 

fJCt  W'!1  you  b°  ?ood  enough  ‘o  read  the  passage  ?  I  cannot  collect 

from  page  19/  what  the  passage  is  you  are  dealing  with 

J^.^rney-Geneml.)  “Their  spirit  may  he  divined ' from  the  celebrated  nassacm 
in  which  the  constitutional  leader  ’  revealed  his  ultimate  goal.  ‘None  of  us ’  he 

?  wbe.ther  w«  are  f  America  or  in  Ireland,  or  wherever  we  may  be  wdi  be 

.  Engtnd ;  “  We  d6Str°yed  ‘be  laSt  Hnk  wbiob  keeP8  Ireland  bound  to 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  Cincinnatti 

“  lofw  <r*fiTrak)r'‘  -?lr-  Pfne11  found  tbat  eeetence  troublesome  last  May  and 
not  for  the  first  time,  disclaimed  it  as  a  calumny  Two  davs  later  o  ,  c  ’ 

“  Wo^m^h^  SMrid ’’ :dp “t ST1? 

been  put  in  in  Major  Le  Caron’s  re-examination  bv  me  reporthas  already 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Only  part  of  it. 

pagf275 f  torney-GenemL)  N° •  Pard°n  me;  the  whole  of  it  was  read.  It  is  at 
{Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  do  not  admit  the  6th  March. 
bZ  fi^ry'6emral)  1  “  g°mg  r6ad  i4’  The  6th  March  1880  has  already 

has ^ieen "proved  an d^ f or^wha tPpurpose'  ?  ^  7°U  ^  g°°d  eno"Sh  to  sW  ™  * 

(The  Attorney- General)  Major  Le  Caron 

••  ££  tbat  tbis  w  ™  *•  * 

This  particular  extract  is  evidence. 

\Su  C.  Russell .)  Will  you  show  me  how  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Because  Maior  Le  Caron  qaid  +w  ^ 

(K'm  m’S  a.,™.ia»».S‘gSd1&.;pS"‘ 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  took  nl-iee  wflq  m  •  r  1  h.  evidonce; 

box,  and  in  re-examination  was  asked  “Were  you  at  Cinrnn  ®  Caron  was  in  the 
speech?  (A.)  Yes  (0)  Look  at  f  y°U-  at  Cincinnatto  when  he  made  the 

speech  ?  \a!)  Yes'.”  W  k  *  ’  a“d  8ay  18  tbat  an  aocurate  report  of  the 

occurs  in  thr^Worid'^andTavs^tW6"00’  MaiortLe  Caron  refers  to  something  which 

(Mr.  IXi  T2rlLa)  "Ct  ^sMdT04  "*"*  °f  Wh<“  t00k  PIa“‘ 

rin  °r>  Rufdl;\  Jhat  d°os  not  make  the  “  World  ”  newspaper  evidence 
The  Present  )  No,  no  It  is  proof  that  that  was  said  P  P  ' 

tbit  it  is  so  ’  e3’  1  agree-  14  18  6VidenC0  tbat  MaJ'or  h°  Caron  had  sworn 

(The  Attorney- General. )  Now  I  pass  to  the  next  one  which  renuires  to  h„  a 
which^annot  be  taken  shortly  as  my  friend  rather  thou^t.^^^dVmseThi 

bodyelse’s^reTuki  F™  ^  7°U  ***  *“*  U  OTidenCe  a°ain3t  us’  Ford’8  rebuke,  or  any- 

of  i^LSSVS  ^  r^VotTab9tT°hf 7°“re 

“°nimoS  1^  SUli>Stan1tla,1  Char°e'  “  ForJ  hiraself° has  since  gent  y^ebS  and  m!  ^ 
mmously  pardoned  the  moral  cowardice  of  his  leader’s  denial  ”  “d  magna‘ 
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{The  Attorney-General)  Of  course,  if  that  is  taken  to  be  a  substantially  fair  resumd 
of  what  did  appear  on  the  4th  of  September  1886 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  are  saying  any  resume,  substantial  or  not,  is  not  evidence. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  At  present,  my  Lord  has  ruled  in  my  favour. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  No,  you  are  quite  mistaken  there. 

{The  President.)  In  do  not  think  your  summary  in  these  few  words  of  what  is,  I 
suppose,  contained  in  an  article  is  evidence. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  No,  will  your  Lordship  forgive  me.  Supposing  “  Pamellism  and 
Crime  ”  says  this  :  “  An  article  appears  in  the  *  Irish  W orld  ’  of  the  1st  of  January  1886, 
“  the  effect  of  which  we  correctly  give  when  we  state  it  is  so  and  so.”  With  submission, 
is  it  not  ri°ht  to  look  to  the  article  to  see  whether  that  is  a  correct  statement.  _  The 
public  knows  that  the  writer  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime”  is  not  giving  original 
matter,  but  giving  a  resume,  as  stated  at  the  time  of  publication,  of  what  appears  in 
the  article.  Then,  with  submission,  if  it  is  to  be  proved  that  that  is  a  fair  summary 
and  resume,  you  must  look  at  the  article  to  see  what  it  is. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  question  is  not  whether  it  is  a  fair  summary  or  resume,  but 
whether  be  it  a  fair  summary  or  resume  or  an  unfair  one,  the  publication  from  which 
it  purports  to  be  taken  is  evidence  at  all  against  us. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  would  only  humbly  point  out  to  my  learned  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  your  Lordship  has  ruled  on  that  that  at  present  we  are  justified  in 
putting  in  such  extracts  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  as  are  quoted  m  “Parnellism  and 

Crime.” 


{The  President.)  Yes. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Only  to  meet  the  suggestion  that  such  things  did  not  appear  in  the 
papers  from  which  you  purport  to  qu  ote  them. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  This  one  is  not  quoted  verbatim.  I  understand  your  Lord- 
ship  to  say  the  question  whether  it  substantially  represents  the  article  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  perusing  the  article  in  the  “  Irish  World.”  If  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell  admits  that  is  a  correct  resume,  well  and  good. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  have  never  seen  it  and  I  do  not  know. 

(Mr  B  T  Beid  )  As  this  may  last  sometime,  may  I  say  this  on  the  subject.  The 
question  is  whether  the  charges  and  allegations  against  Members  are  true.  Unless  we 
intimate  that  we  make  a  charge  and  allegation  against  thein  (and  even  then  I  do  not 
know  that  your  Lordship  could  inquire  into  it)  how  does  it  become  material  for  my 
learned  friend  to  go  through  all  the  extracts  and  summaries  m  “  Parnellism  and 
Crime  ”  merely  to  show  that  they  were  accurate  or  merely  accurate  or  resumes  ?  i  do 
not  with  great  deference  see  how  it  bears  on  the  case  before  your  Lordship  at  all,  and 
it  will  take  a  long  time.  We  do  not  say  they  are  inaccurate. 

(The  President .)  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  does  not  come  within  that  which  we 
intended  to  rule.  This  is  not  a  substantiation  nor  does  it  tend  to  substantiate  any 
charge  against  anybody  here.  This  statement  that  Ford  gently  rebuked  and 
magnanimously  pardoned  the  moral  cowardice  of  his  leaders  denial,  has  no  bearing 
upon  any  one  of  those  charges.  Therefore  you  must  confine  yourself,  not  to  these 
cases  in  which  you  have  given  a  resum6,  but  where  you  quote  specific  passages.  Aa 
to  that  we  shall  allow  it  to  be  given  on  the  principle  we  have  already  laid  down. 


( The  Attorney-General.)  I  quite  understand. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Again,  I  say  my  friend  need  not  trouble  to  read  them. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  only  desire  to  say  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  passing  any 
quotation  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  I  will  see  with  reference  to  future  quotations,  that 
only  the  words  are  given  verbatim. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time). 
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pag^O trAprill®  “Le0^  *  * 
rather  important  one  at  pao-e  200  I  will  nnnont  mi  +  pnl  18b-,.  1  here  is  one 

it  "ii  +^ii  p  i  i  °  1  accept  what  my  friend  says  as  far  as  T  Mn 

of  t^e  2“  Wrfoi 

f.  pa??’  “r-  P;  R  0  °“nn®r  “7* :  “  Ford  in  his  issue  of  September  15th,  1883  sit 

“  was^vf/paid  into  ^ ^  KttSiSto 

produce  Sat  paper  01'gaDlsa““  ™  from  ‘  Transalantic.’  ”  Do  you  want  me  to 

are  inaccurate. 1  d°  WaD‘  °f  them  at  present-  1  do  not  know  that  any  of  them 

to  Eccurate^  1  Wi"  reSerTe  y0U  l6aT6  t0  C0rrect  an7  that  on  examination  you  find 

\tL  AtfP  1  ^Te  n°  ma‘eria!s  at  Present  to  say  whether  thev  are  or  not 

4i~  f  ,i“-  ”• 

Jliy  1882!“’  On  thtioth  MihpatrickEat  pag®  201’  the  “ Irish  World,”  the  20th  of 

- - 

”°Land  7t 

That  13  the  “  “* 

(Mr  Asquith.)  The  admission  is  only  as  to  the  words  in  inverted  commas 
what  it  means'  }  ^  m°*  S°  8  iiMle  further  «“>»  in  order  to  understand 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  I  think  we  had  better  have  the  20th  of  Mw  18S0  1 

wU1  —• ‘>“*-0 -  I 

{The  President.)  Which  passage  ? 

“  Irish  World- 'tf'^with^referencTto  t7— tht7  »«th©r  spoi^dio  quotations  from  the 

y.«  think<i  oTAt  £££*  that  a“s  if 

thanksgiving1  over  tote^Tn^ut”" VL’vt^'d  fe™  £ 
ravings  of  the  maniac  ‘Transatlantic/  ‘  London  ' ^thfs  wfetefit,  T°t 
.  o0_00"sP"'ators  ‘  consisting  of  4,000,000  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  the  worid 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  criminal  classes,  who  number  a  quarter  of  a  million 

nrfnted  in  '  ’  '  Sprfd  ^.hght.  0 !  SP™d  ‘he  lighM’  TMs  letter 'is 
F  •  ?  same  column  with  one  from  the  secretnrv  nf  Mr  t>  ir 

constitutional  agitation  ’  ‘  Plenty  of  kindling  of  wood  in  England  '  ”  '  1  a™e  * 

and  1  “—stand 

one  I  have  read.  ®  h  “  appearS  m  the  same  column,  that 

me  ftPJP'P  Th,e^r8aion  0nly  related  t0  ‘ho  quotation. 
ttsWiTl’  ,Mr- Rcid  “  perfectly  fair,  of  course. 

(via*,'  R  rF  And  thflt  18  subj°ct  to  correction. 

is  on  pageT"3"'  ^  Th°  12th  °f  March  1881  ■  *  before  I  took  this  one.  It 

do(Jot  knowirtich^vay  it  tells  ^Th^l  H  ^  *  WP033'  7°“  would  not  deny!  I 
(Mr  It  T  Si  nuL  iJ  ,  1  T11;13  lottc,r  13  prmted  1,1  ‘he  same  column.  * 

because  I  have  Sly  ne™  seen  i[  °  “*  kn°W-  1  a“  n0t  in  a  p™itio"  admit  :t, 

U  55096.— Ev.  50. 
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(The  Attorney -General)  The  letter  is  printed  in  the  same  column  as  the  one  printed, 

“  Mr.  Parnell’s  Constitutional  Agitation.”  .  . 

(Mr  R  T.  Reid.)  May  I  make  a  suggestion  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  and  1  do 

not  think  it  will  be  unacceptable  to  the  Attorney-General.  With  regard  to  the  copies 
as  they  stand,  let  it  be  admitted,  subject  to  our  finding  anything  wrong,  and  giving 
notice  hereafter  of  quotations  which  are  not  accurate  with  regard  to  such  collateral 
facts  as  we  are  now  upon,  namely,  that  they  appear  in  the  same  column,  and  so  forth. 
Let  the  Attorney-General  tell  us  what  he  wishes  us  to  admit,  and  we  will  look  it  up, 
and  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  admit  it,  or  if  not,  deny  it  by  looking  at  the  “  Irish 
World,”  which  will  take  us  half-an-hour  or  an  hour,  whereas  this  will  take  hours,  and 

meanwhile  we  shall  accept  this  suggestion. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  accept  that.  I  really  only  want  to  be  guided  by  the 
Court  in  the  simplest  possible  way.  Then  I  ask  to  prove  that  that  statement  “  that 
the  letter  is  printed  in  the  same  column.”  that  the  one  from  the  secretary  of 
“  Mr.  Parnell’s  Constitutional  Agitation  ”  is  true,  as  will  be  found  on  reference  to  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  of  the  12th  of  March  1881. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Very  well. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  The  next  one  is  on  the  same  page. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  Where  did  you  get  the  12th  of  March  1881  from,  not  on  that 

T)8L£^6  200. 

?The  Attorney-General.)  The  one  on  that  page,  the  12th  of  March  is  given  to  me.  I 
introduced  that  as  the  particular  copy  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  that  date.  My  Lord, 
I  think  it  is  necessary  I  should  give  you  the  information  in  older  to  avoid  going  ovei 
it  again.  I  will  give  you  all  the  references  in  that  page  of  that  date  of  the  “  Irish 
World.”  Then  my  Lord,  at  the  top  of  that  page  200,  that  all  means  the  “  Irish 
World.”  “  Its  power  of  doing  good  is  wonderful.”  That  my  Lord,  I  think  will  be 
found  on  the  12th  February  1881  of  the  “  Irish  World.”  Then  : 

“  In  March  he  adjured  them  to  relax  not  in  their  good  work  of  spreading  the 

light  in  Ireland.”  T  .  .  , ,  „ 

“That  is  on  page  200.  That  is  on  the  14th  of  May  1881,  “Irish  World. 

Then  he  “  ‘  claims  the  merit  for  Ireland  ’  of  first  resorting  to  this  new  mode  of 
murder”  that  is  just  after  dynamite,  that  is  in  the  “Irish  World”  of  the  12th 

June  1880,  at  page  200.  _  .  .  .  ,  ,,  t  , . 

“  tie  exults  in  the  horrible  assassination  of  Irish  landlords  as  the  executions 

of  land  thieves.’  ”  That  is  the  23rd  October  1880. 


(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  it  not  obvious  to  your  Lordships’  mind  that  my  learned  friend 
cannot  be  reading  this  merely  to  be  formally  putting  it  m  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  made  the  admission,  but  what  my  friend  is  doing  is  I  do  not  want  to  suggest 

_ this  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  these  things  published  and  repeated  m 

the  papers,  and  again  repeated  in  the  report  of  these  proceedings. 

(The  President.)  They  are  already  published.  However,  we  will  not  discuss  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  would  make  an  appeal  to  your  Lordship. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Sir  Charles  Russell,  before  you  came  into  Court,  a  moment 
ago  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Reid  to  indicate  the  passages  in  the  paper  so  that  he  mignt 
check  them  in  half-an-hour,  so  as  to  check  them  all  through,  and  not  occupy  the 

time.  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  did  not  mean  publicly,  but  privately. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  is  essential  they  should  be  before' your  Lordships. 
Then  there  is  one  with  reference  to  T.  P.  O’Connor  on  page  200,  15th  September 

1883.  „  , 

(The  President.)  Very  well,  that  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  15th  September  1883.  I  notice  I  have  passed  onepst 
above  it,  my  Lord,  about  the  finding  of  vitriol.  It  is  m  the  “  Irish  W  orld,  6th 

November  1880.  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  May  I  again  point  my  objection  with  a  view  of  the  still  more  serious 

observations  ?  Now,  it  is  apparent  that  what  my  learned  friend  is  reading  is,  he  is  the 
beginning  of  the  relations  between  the  Parnellite  party,  and  that  they  were  never 
restricted  to  particular  things,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  these  extracts  are  not  confined  to 
one  particular  date,  or  even  one  year,  but  extend  over  a  series  of  years. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Certainly.  * 
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(87r  C.  Bussell.)  But  I  ask  if  my  friend  reads  the  newspaper  is  it  to  be  treated  as 

tbl«enCGJS  Parne11  and  the  others  ?  1  8ay  if  it  is  not  I  should  like  to  argue 

this  question,  and  this  seems  a  convenient  time  to  do  so.  & 

(The  President.)  Take  your  own  time;  if  this  were  a  convenient  one  I  do  not  object 

to  it  being  discussed  now.  I  suppose  it  may  be  anticipated.  It  will  be  put  I  suppose 

m  this  way.  These  are  passages  which,  if  the  “Irish  World”  is  admissible  in 

ITtZecZgldl  P°mt  t0  "  Sh0Uld  n0t  bG  SUCh  aS  m6t  the  aPP™al  sanction 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  Undoubtedly,  to  that  I  undoubtedly  fully  assent. 

( The  A  ttorney-General.)  Of  course,  I  will  adopt  any  course  you  think  right  I  at  present 
propose  to  go  through  this  article,  in  order  to  W  the  reference  to  the  paper Pwhere 
will  be  found  the  passages  which  on  your  Lordships’  ruling  I  was  entitled  to  put  in 
except  those  which  do  not  relate  to  what  I  may  call  the§ particular  eharo-e  vminst 

the'mahf  question."111  ^  t0  argUG  *  ^°Ur  LordskiP  thinks  ^  convenient, 

^resid™L}  1  tkhlk  it  is*  i  1  tlliEk  such  a  passage  as  that  it  is  very  well  to  illus- 

from  the  “  IrishWorid  ^ir^t  Wb6tf  ^  ^  SageS  whick  ^on  are  able  to  select 

(rr£e  At*n  h  r  \  X  T  1  ?®  treated  as  evidence  against  the  persons  charged 
eAl^rney- General  )  I  need  scarcely  say  to  your  Lordship  that  upon  the° under- 
standing  that  you  will  allow  me  afterwards  to  give  the  other  references  tn  1 ,1 
passages  which  would  not  fall  within  the  rule,  because^  I  d?  not  go back  from  what  I 
have  said,  I  will  give  my  learned  friends  the  date  of  the  passage 
(The  President.)  That  you  can  do.  1 

privately!'  Rmsdl)  That  su?Sest!on  “^e  to  you,  that  you  should  do  it 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  suggestion  made  about  its  being  done  privately 

World“ade  bef°re'  Xhea  1  W‘U  argUe  the  <Juestion  of  tte  right  to  read  the  “  Irish 

( AwsseZZ.)  As  evidence  against  the  Defendants. 

tell  my  learned  friends  what  they  are,  so  as  to  ear-mark purpose  t  otT 
evidence  from  the  “  Nation  ”  of  many  different  dates,  commencing  with  the  year  1880 

1sthePT3TofOMarchOi880<  YnT  H  ^  The  «**»  1  »  1880 

evidence.  I  begin  with  the  entry,  which  is  thU'' 13thof  M^-ch  bSSO™  ’’ B  “S 

w  'sh°tV tS  fr°™  'l'0  '  Ir!sh  World  ’  t0  the  Relief  Fund,  1001.”  Tell  mo\ow  far  8l'ou 
wish  this  paragraph  read.  ow  Iar  y°u 

(>V/r  G  Bussell.)  If  you  are  able  to  say  they  are  taken  correctly  that  will  do 
(fni  11.  James.)  My  Lord,  neither  of  the  counsel  engaged  in  the  case  has  n^nnoii 

ire”  rlect6  fa“d  reaaonably  asks  us  *>  say  whether  we  can  say  'they 

admit’thmn”SS<>,L)  1  “r  ’f  “7  friend3’  °r  °f  them’  Lave  exa“ined  thorn,  we  will 
(Sir  H.  James.)  We  will  have  the  “Nation  ”  here. 

(Pir  G.  Bussell.)  While  my  friend  is  getting  the  “  Nation  ”  to  refpr  tn  T  ^  1 1 
to  see  if  my  friend  and  myself  understand  your  Lordship’s  view.  Of  course  anythin™ 
that  appears  in  the  “Nation”  I  admit  to  be  evidence.  I  have  no  right “to 
the  way,  in  that  sense,  but  I  presume  my  learned  friend,  who  represents  Mr  Snir  ’  ^ 
would  admit  it  to  be  evidence  against  him,  subject  to  such  o bseTvati^ 
made  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  it,  and  the  character  in  which  it  would  X/ it  • 
s  regards  anybody  else,  I  cio  not  admit  the  admissibility  of  the  “  Nation  ”  " 

{{•  iames;), 1 thought  so,  the  question  is  against  Mr.  Sullivan. 

(>m  C.  Russell.)  IS o,  not  at  all,  not  that  I  apprehend  there  will  be  anvthino-  tint 
won  (1  be  worth  quarrelling  about  in  that  respect,  but  the  only  ground  on  .in 
can  be  put  that  the  “  Nation  ”  was  evidence  against  the  others  would  „  , 
grounds;  either  that  it  was  known  that  the°“Nrti®  rfSf  °* 

supported  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates,  or  upon  tho  groundsill'll  a,  les 

:::jontz:pra 

wtthin  the  objects  of  and  within  the  mlchiue^  as  to 
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conspirators  have  agreed  to  act  in  combination.  It  cannot  be  extended  beyond 
that. 

(The  President.)  It  is  scarcely  an  exact  definition  yet.. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  profess  at  all  in  arguing  this  here  to  be  literally  accurate, 
but  broadly  it  would  be  in  that  way.  I  do  not  apprehend  that ;  as  I  again  say  I 
merely  wish  to  guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to  make  the  general  impression 
that  anything  in  the  “  Nation  ”  would  be  evidence. 

( The  President.)  We  will  carefully  keep  our  minds  open.  At  present  it  is  admissible 
in  evidence  against  Mr.  Sullivan. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  forget  which  Mr.  Sullivan. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  “  Nation  ”  has  been  in  over  and  over  again.  I  do  not 
know  which  Mr.  Sullivan  it  was. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  first  entry  that  we  read  as  I  said  is  the  13th  of  March  1880  and 
it  appears,  I  presume,  it  would  be  headed  the  “  Irish  National  Land  League.”  “  The 
following  subscriptions  have  been  received  by  the  Irish  National  Land  League  for  the 
relief  of  distress  and  for  Land  League  purposes  since  last  acknowledgment  (February 
the  17th)  to  March  the  6th.” 

Then  there  comes  entries  headed  “Relief  Fund,”  and  then  the  Land  League  Fund, 
Relief  Fund.  I  have  it  in  my  extract.  I  assume  it  is  here.  The  “Irish  World,”  New 
York,  appears  a  contributor  of  100/.,  that  is  Relief  Fund,  and  under  Land  League, 
headed  “For  Land  League  Fund  ”  appears  also  “  Irish  World,”  New  York,  100/. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  these  being  two  items  in  a  column  or  nearly  a  column 
of  the  acknowledging  of  various  sums  beginning  with  “  Irish  Relief  Fund,  New  York, 
1,360/.,”  and  ending  with  the  acknowledgment  of  one  pound  subscription  from  the 
“  Rev.  J.  Healy,  C.C.,  Boffin,  Ireland.” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  There  are,  as  my  friend  says,  many  contributions  appearing.  Then 
the  next  is  May  the  1st  1880,  “  Nation”  page  4.  This,  My  Lord,  begins,  “  The  Land 
League  (taken  from  the  ‘  Irish  Times  ’  of  Wednesday).  At  the  commencement,  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Egan,  stated  that  since  the  last  meeting  thay  had  received  subscriptions 

for  the  Relief  Committee,  amounting  to  2,528/.  11s.  9c/ . Amongst  which 

were  300/.  3s.  9 d.  from  the  ‘Irish  World.’  New  York,  and  then  also  ‘per  Irish 
World.’  First  there  is  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  303/.  3s.  Id.  Then,  “  per  the  Irish 
World,’  New  York,  261/.  16s.  8 cl.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  This  purports  to  be,  as  my  friend  has  read  out,  not  an  original 
publication  of  the  “  Nation,”  but  an  extract  from  the  “  Irish  Times  ”  newspaper. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  read  that,  and  it  appears  equally  in  the  “  Nation,”  and 
it  says  that  at  that  time  there  were  present  “  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  Michael  Davitt,  Mr. 
“  Patrick  Egan,  Mr.  A.  J.  Kettle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corbett,  C.C.,Mr.  Quinn,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
“  Mr.  T.  Healy,”  and  others.  That  last  item  I  read  “281/.  16s.  0 \d.  per  ‘Irish 
“  World,’  New  York,”  is  for  the  political  fund.  The  whole  sum  received  was 
500/.  5s.  6c/.,  of  which  281/.  was  for  the  political  fund. 

(The  President.)  Is  this  a  report  of  what  Mr.  Egan  stated  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  a  report — 

“  A  meeting  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  was  held  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  offices  in  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Mr.  Richard  Lalor,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.” 

Mr.  Davitt  asks  who  read  it.  It  says : — 

“  That  the  treasurer  stated  since  the  last  meeting  they  had  received  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  relief  committee  amounting  to  2,528/.  11s.  9c/.” 

Then  it  appears  after  that  Mr.  Davitt  made  a  speech,  not  apparently  upon  the  funds, 
but  upon  general  matters. 

Then,  my  Lord,  comes  the  8th  of  May  1880,  page  13,  column  4. 

(The  President.)  Still  the  “Nation”? 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Yes.  If  I  alter  I  will  tell  your  Lordship,  page  13,  column  4: — 

“The  Land  League.  [From  the  “Freeman”  of  Wednesday.]  Yesterday 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Land  League,  Mr.  Gfrehan  in  the 
chair.” 
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J!ere  Patrick  Egan^  David  Brennan,  Mr.  Donnollv  Mr. 
1  5887  ’for  tli  r*  r  f  i  E=an  announced  the  receipt  since  last  meetino-  0f 

“’  Irish  World/’  13R  5  subscriptions  included  the  following  :-New  York 


<< 


❖ 


7917  8?  6.7  for  +>,«  T^'  Egan  alS°  aimounced  tke  receipt  since  last  meeting  of 
/J 17.  8^ 6^7  for  the  League  organisation  fund,  including  6007.  from  the  Ancient 

Order  of  Hibernians,  New  York,  and  1317.  from  New  York,  “  Irish  World.” 

( The  P'i  esident.)  That  is  the  same  sum  exactly 
(Sir  H  James.)  I  think  that  is  a  different  meetino- 
(bir  C.  Bussell. )  It  is  probably  all  the  same. 

(Sir  II  James.)  No,  I  think  not.  It  is  13U  I  think  they  are  different  sums  Tf 

Now  the  15th  of  May  the  same  thing  occurs  there  on  page  4  the  15th  of  Mav  if 
your  Lordships  please,  page  4,  column  2.  Then  my  Lords  it  Tnnears  w  °  f  7 

^^^^fnma^he^Urkh'wOTld^’  New 
of  which ri68?f*.  bemg  r“6iVed’ 

That  ends  the  15th  of  May. 

“  Freeman!”  "  ^  °f  M<*7’  page  12>  coIram  4'  %  Lord,  this  is  from  the 

,.J"  Mr‘  Brennan,  the  secretary,  announced  that  the  total  sum  received  for 

‘  T  -il  Sffi.f1"'  ast  ,May  r*  7661  0s-  U-’  including  82h  14s.  from  the 
Irish  Woild,  (there  is  nothing  else  except  relief  there).” 

Sumvan  ‘in  ZVhaif  Tr  'vStSS  the^rfT1.  ^  Mr‘  W'  H' 

1,9077.  6.9.  7(7.  from  the  “  Irish  World.”  “49/”}w  f  ®ubsc"p*10„Ils  amounting  to 

in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  fund  “  General  42/ ”  tl  6  r°  lef  r™ also  received 
mt-j-i,  at  “uu  ijtwgueiuna,  treneral  4^7.  the  same  directions  as  before 

Irish World  Lew  York,”  and  then  “Per  Irish  World  1067  10s  6r7  ”  lQfW 
Xtisement^Iris^S'-' NewYorl  43?  Pfj 

smaBer  sum,  12,  3d  ••  Irish  Worid  *^w  Yorfcm  ^  WorW  " 

Mr  a  Russell.)  I  think  you  said  Irish  National  League. 

T  i  V  '  1,1111  J-)  rish  Lational  Land  League  subscription,  per  “  Irish  World  ”  in  +>,0 

r  KeUavgMr  ^  -This  18  ^  B.gga’r^Ir.  Suits!  K  ‘n 

i;  ivelly,  Mr.  Brennan.  There  is  a  meetino-  of  t!,p  Tri-4,  Wnfionj  i  „„  i  ■  '  ° 


Mr  TOllv  Mr  -R  ’  Dy  Mr-  -^ggar.  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr  Eo-an 

ivii.  is. eily,  Mr.  Brennan.  There  is  a  meetino-  of  the  Irish  NationM  T  nrwi  i  ° 

which  certain  persons  were  present.  Then  page  12,  26th  June  column  2  the  N^6’ 

Land  League  weekly  meeting  present,  Mn  Brenian .  Mr 

World  ”  477*  l  gr.n7  aanounced  5377.  had  been  received  for  the  relief  fund;  the  “Irish 

777  ’  p‘  •  i  th<?  “  Insh  World  ”  aad  “  Montreal  Post,”  1557  10s 

[lhe  President.)  What  is  that  for?  us* 

47 lh  /T?' ’) TJt  \s  headed,  my  Lord,  for  the  relief  fund.  The  first  sum  is 

be  traced^t^  ^  1  ~  ^  i  I  ^eS  to 

78-<<3  Prmde?^*)  What  is  tho  meaning  of  that  ? 

1557  ^  Tt  is^ain  dividod  hy  a  sum  of  477.  Is.  5d.  from  the  “  Irish  World  ” 

gentaHund  080  “*  ““  tW°‘  47L  U'  «“  to  *•  relief  fund,  and  o!e  to  the 

su^Pevltld1 1  maJ  T0DtUr0  ‘°  conJ'ecture- il  wil1  »ot  be  denied  that  some  such 
(Sir  H.  James.)  No. 
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(Sir  G.  Russell.)  But  none  after  the  establishment  of  the  National  League. 

(The  President.)  No,  that  was  not  the  case.  I  thought  we  had  National  Land 

League. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  National  Land  League. 

'  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  statement  was  that  the  National  Land  League  received  con¬ 
siderable  sums  through  the  “  Irish  World,”  subscribed  by  various  people  from 
America, — that  the  National  League  established  later  never  received  \d.  at  all. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No,  my  Lord,  I  will  act  in  accordance  with  my  friend’s  suggestion, 
and  also  with  what  has  fallen  from  your  Lordship.  May  we  take  it,  it  is  the  same 
fact  but  it  goes  to  the  quantum  of  the  value  of  the  evidence  that  through  1880 
taking  almost  every  week,  July  and  August,  weekly  subscriptions  came.  Then 
November,  my  Lords,  subscription  from  the  “Irish  World,”  large  sums  to  January 
1881,  large  sums,  subscriptions,  452 1.  “  ‘  Irish  World’  of  the  22nd  January.  Received 

by  them  from  branches  in  America,  6001”  Then  there  is  a  large  sum  of  1,0001  on 
the  26th  of  February  from  the  branches  of  the  League  in  America,  per  the  “  Irish 
World.”  Then  all  this  goes  through  March,  April,  May,  July,  1881.  Now  you  will 
recollect  the  date  of  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  is  October  1881.  Now,  after 
what  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  said.  I  have  a  good  many  after  that. 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  The  National  League  was  founded  in  October  1882,  and  that  was 

the  date  I  referred  to. 

( sir  E.  James.)  I  will  take  the  date  of  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  as 
October  1881.  Until  that  time  the  contributions  were  to  the  Ladies  Land  League, 
and  then,  I  am  taking  the  date  from  my  friend,  the  National  League  as  distinguished 
from  the  National  Land  League  would  be  in  October  1882,  is  that  right  \ 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  so  understand. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  have  it  on  these  slips,  but  the  proof  is  to  be  given  as  we  allege  ; 
we  propose  to  give  proof  of  receipts  after  October  1882. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lords,  I  will  not  say  for  certain,  because  I  do  not  happen 
to  have  the  extracts  under  my  eye  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  think  it  will  be  very 
much  later  in  this  connexion  from  the  “Irish  World,”  than  the  date  Sir  Charles 
Russell  has  suggested.  I  think  it  will  appear,  but  as  he  is  differently  instructed,  I 
must  look  at  the  other  documents  I  have,  and  I  shall  ask  you  to  say  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  I  have  proved  to  you  that  the  money  coming  from  America  through  the 
“  Irish  World,”  that  subscriptions  did  go  to  the  same  persons  after  that  date. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Well,  I  think  you  had  better  advance  your  proof  of  it  before  you 
assume  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  actually  advance  the  proof  as  my 
learned  friend  has  said — I  could  call  a  gentleman  from  the  bank,  the  only  effect  of 
that  would  be  to  draw  the  dividing  line  of  the  time,  I  have  gone  for  the  Land 
League  purposes  up  to  a  date  in  1882,  and  my  friend  Sir  Henry  James  has  referred 
to  the  receipt  of  money  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  therefore  I  would  ask  your 
Lordships  to  say — my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  asked  me  to  say,  and  I  will  argue 
it  merely  upon  the  basis  that  there  may  be  a  distinction  in  the  latter  peiiod  of  time  , 
but  taking  it  at  present  we  have  only  proved  the  receipt  of  ^money  from  the  ‘  Irish 
World  ”  up  to  some  date  in  1882.  It  is  not  material  what  date  it  is  for  the  present 
purposes,  as  moneys  subscribed  to  the  Land  League  up  to  1881,  ana  after  that  date 
to  the  Ladies  Land  League,  were  one  continued  organization  as  we  allege,  and  as  to 
which  we  suggest  the  evidence  already  establishes.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  submit  that 
the  “  Irish  World  ”  is  evidence.  There  is  a  great  deal  which  has  been  brought  to 
your  Lordships’  recollection  which  we  have  already  proved,  and  I  will  take  what  I 
may  call  in  the  first  instance  direct  acts.  We  have  proved  from  several  witnesses  of 
the"“  Irish  World  ”  being  gratuitously  distributed  in  Ireland  at  the  offices  of  the  Local 
Land  League  over  the  ^period  of  time  in  a  variety  of  counties  in  Ireland,  in  some 
places  some  months,  in  other  places  up  to  two  years,  and  always  to  be  found  at  the 
local  offices  of  the  Land  League,  and  in  all  those  cases,  my  Lords,  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  of  the  paper  being  sold.  No  agent  for  the  sale  of  that  paper,  exceptmg  one 
instance,  and  that  was  in  the  town  of  Galway,  if  I  remember  right.  Now,  my  Lords, 
there  was  one  case  only,  as  I  wish  to  state  it  perfectly  accurately,  where,  m  one  town, 
it  was  said  by  the  policeman  that  he  believed  the  “  Irish  World  had  been  or 
sale. 
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(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  And  the  central  agency  in  Dublin. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  learned  friend  is  in  error.  Excepting  the  man  Larkin 

who  was  said  to  be  a  corresponnent  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  there  is  no  agent  who  was 
said  to  be  selling  the  paper.  &  b 

me^ioned^t  WaS  not  0nly  tliat’  but  7 our  witness,  the  detective  Sheridan, 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  wish,  my  Lords,  to  follow  my  statement  of  the  evidence 
as  I  recollect  it  in  addition  to  that,  in  all  these  cases  the  copies  came  from  America 
for  free  distribution  Therefore  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  general  agent  sending 
out  the  paper  for  sale  There  was  “  free  distribution  "  stamped  upon  the  copies  of 
the  paper  on  several  of  the  copies  that  were  produced;  and  I  think  that  cannot  be 
eniec ,  and  we  shall  prove  that  those  particular  copies  were  distributed  at  the  offices 
of  the  Land  League.  And  I  will  go  further  than  that.  Farragher  was  called,  and 
has  stated  and  he  has  been  cross-examined,  that  during  the  time  he  was  at  the  central 
offices  of  the  Land  League,  either  m  Abbey  Street,  or  Sackville  Street,  I  forget  which 
but  it  is  not  material,  there  arrived  from  America  packets,  large  bundles  or  packets  of 

^LInSh^0r  f’raiid  7r+?broken  UP,  or  posted  and  sent  away  in  packets  to 
anous  parts  of  Ireland;  and  the  conclusive  primd  facie  to  be  drawn  from  those 
circumstances  is  that  the  “  Irish  World  ”  was  being  sent  to  the  head  offices  of  the 
Land  League,  and  was  sent  out  for  the  purposes  of  distribution,  for  what  purpose 
except  for  preaching  the  doctrines  which  were  advocated  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Irish 
World,  I  cannot  understand. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  refer  to  the  statement  made  to-day  before  I  go  back  to  some  of  the 
previous  evidence,  namely,  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  stated,  and  Mr.  Davitt  did  not 

V -T'w  Jftte,r  °!  tlie  7th  of  0ctobel\  in  which  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  .Irish  World  which  means,  of  course,  Patrick  Ford,  “  has  almost  always 

b®  . f  T  ,gu!cl,e’  P^osopher,  and  friend  of  mine  since  my  liberation  from  Dartmoor 
anc  if  I  had  to  differ  occasionally  with  some  of  its  teachings  and  to  criticize  the  wisdom 
of  its  plans  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  I  have  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the  unselfish 
patriotism  which  prompted  such  plans,  or  forgot  the  unparalleled  services  which  you 
lendered  to  the  Land  League  movement  from  its  very  inception  until  its  organisation— 
but  not  its  spirit— was  suppressed  by  the  Government  of  England.  Indeed?  no  truthful 
historian  can  write  the  record  of  that  organisation  and  its  giant  assault  upon  the 
citadel  of  felonious  Irish  Landlordism  without  recognising  the  fact  that  the  chief 

the^‘ Irish1 World/  “°Vement’  ltS  Spirit’  and  most  of  ifcs  financial  strength,  came  from 

My  Lord,  Sir  Henry  J ames  has  now  read  from  the  “  Nation,”  extracts  acknowledging 
sums  of  money,  which  will  be  found  when  they  can  be  put  together.  They  amount  to 
very  many  thousands  of  pounds,  I  think,  the  contributions  from  America,  when  the 

and1 1 00  000/°  **  U?’  C°me  t0  soraethinS  llke’  UP  to  that  date,  between  50,000/. 

P™8ident.)  For  the  Land  League  as  distinguished  from  the  Relief  Fund. 

FnnPt  ^torney'  Gen''rf-)  Ves I,  for  the  Land  League  as  distinguished  from  the  Relief 
runn,  the  amount  sent  from  America  was  over  100,000/.. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  From  America  ? 

(The  Attorney- General. )  Yes,  from  America.  As  to  that,  the  statment  made,  which 
I  have  just  referred  to  was  that  most  of  the  financial  strength  came  from- the  “  Irish 
World.  how  one  other  matter  I  may  refer  to  in  this  connexion.  You  have  "ot  a 
society  which  is  working  by  means  of  money  obtained  partly  in  Ireland  and  partly  i„ 
America.  Ihat  society,  as  we  allege,  is  one  combined  organisation.  I  submit  now 
upon  the  broad  view,  that  where  you  have  a  society  that  is  receiving  contributions 
from  subscribers  in  America,  that  it  cannot  repudiate  the  principle  or  the  teachings 
from  winch,  or  by  which,  those  contributions  were  obtained,  assuming,  and  that  cannot 
now  be  denied,  that  a  very  substantial  sum  of  money  is  received,  into  the  coffers  of  the 
LandLeague  by  subscnberswho  are  induced  to  subscribe  by  the  arguments  used  in 
Mr.  Patrick  Tords  paper.  I  submit  to  you  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  sav  “  We  will 
(<  receive  the  money  we  will  use  that  money  for  our  organisation,  we  will  use  that 

u  LanA.LoapU!  purp0?e8v  but  yct  we  sa-v  we  aro  in  no  way  responsible  for 

the  teaching  of  the  doctrines  which  wo  advocated  in  the  paper  through  which  the 

“money  was  subscribed.”  May  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  let  me  just  pufadl 
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argument?  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  never  had  circulated  the  “  Irish  World  ”  in 
Ireland,  then  my  learned  friend  might  possibly  contend,  Oh,  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
money  was  obtained  through  the  preaching  of  the  “  Irish  World”  doctrines,  but  we 
did  not  know  what  those  preachings  were  at  the  time. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  have  not  said  that  it  was  through  the  preaching  of  the  “  Irish 
World”  paper. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  No,  I  am  saying  so.  I  say  if  my  friend  could  have  stood  up 
in  this  Court,  and  could  have  said,  “We  never  circulated  the  ‘Irish  World’  in 
“  Ireland.  As  soon  as  we  knew  anything  about  it  we  cut  ourselves  adrift  from  it  and 
“  repudiated  it  ”  ;  then  my  learned  friend  might  have  said,  “  We  are  not  responsible 
“  for  the  utterances  or  teachings  of  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  ”  But  I  do  not  think  it  would 
lie  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  mouth  after  the  statements  which  have  been  admitted  now  to  have 
been  genuine  statements  of  what  he  has  said  to  have  made  use  of  such  argument;  but 
we  find  in  a  number  of  cases  at  present  before  you,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
the  copies  of  the  “Irish  World  ”  which  were  being  circulated  in  Ireland  by  means  of 
the  Land  League.  Further  than  that,  we  refer,  if  I  am  challanged,  to  the  columns  of 
“United  Ireland.”  I  will  show,  furthermore,  from  the  columns  of  “United  Ireland” 
that  there  is  extract  after  extract  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  collected  from  the  “  Irish 
World,”  the  authority  of  the  “Irish  World  ”  being  given.  If  that  be  disputed  I  will 
put  them  together,  in  the  shape  of  giving  to  your  Lordships  literally  hundreds  of 
extracts  from  numbers  of  the  “  Irishman  ”  which  we  have  examined,  in  which  “  United 
Ireland  ”  refers  to  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  copies  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  showing  that 
“United  Ireland,”  and  those  who  represented  “United  Ireland,”  knew  perfectly  well 
what  was  going  on  in  the  “  Irish  World.”  I  believe  also  that  occurs  in  the  “  Nation.” 
I  believe  the  “  Nation  ”  also  copies  largely  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  after  it  was 
the  paper  of  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  because  I  have  seen  many  extracts  myself.  There¬ 
fore  we  have  in  every  point  of  view,  whether  you  regard  it  as  being  the  means  whereby 
a  common  purpose  was  served,  or  whether  you  regard  it  as  the  organ  of  men  with 
whom  it  is  connected  and  who  are  admitted  to  be  in  intimate  alliance  with  it,  or 
whether  you  regard  it  as  the  means  of  preaching  the  doctrines  which  they  have 
themselves  adopted  and  disseminated  for  free  distribution,  disseminated  for  free 
distribution  so  that  they  might  not  be  supposed  to  have  purchased  them  as  if  the 
people  were  to  be  in  possession  of  them,  then  I  submit  my  learned  friends  are  not 
entitled  now  when  we  a^e  considering  how  the  conspiracy  was  being  worked,  by  what 
means  the  teaching  of  the  conspiracy  was  being  advocated,  and  what  was  the  conduct 
of  those  who  had  the  government  of  the  conspiracy,  they  are  not  justified  in  saying 
“We  will  cut  ourselves  adrift  entirely  from  the  ‘Irish  World,’  we  have  no  sympathy 
“  with  its  utterances,  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  its  utterances.”  I  submit  what¬ 
ever  ground  you  put  it  on,  whether  on  the  broad  ground  respecting  the  receipt  of 
money  for  a  common  purpose,  or  whether  on  the  ground  of  references  copied  in  the 
“  Irish  World”  from  other  papers,  that  this  is  admissible. 

My  Lord,  I  must  mention  one  matter  only  to  reserve  my  right.  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  it  now,  so  that  whatever  judgment  your  Lordship  may  give  (though  I  submit 
we  are  already  entitled),  it  may  be  understood  I  intend  to  make  the  point  after¬ 
wards.  There  are  a  number  of  telegrams  and  letters  from  Mr.  Quinn,  the  secretary  of 
the  Land  League,  published  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  as  from  the  Land  League 
asking  for  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World”  to  be  sent  because  of  the  good  they  have  done 
in  Ireland.  I  quite  admit  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  may  be  entitled  to 
say  to  me  you  are  not  justified  in  using  that  at  present  as  an  argument,  because  you 
do  not  show  that  those  really  were  sent  by  Mr.  Quinn.  It  may  be  that  somebody  has 
falsely  used  Mr.  Quinn’s  name,  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  when  he  is  asked 
over  and  over  again  for  thousands  of  copies  to  be  sent  for  the  purpose  of  distribution 
in  Ireland.  Of  course  if  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  says  he  will  not  make 
any  admission  upon  that  point  at  present,  I  must  simply  reserve  my  position  in  the 
event  of  that  fact  being  proved,  but  I  do  say  that  it  would  be,  I  think,  something 
which  would  influence  your  Lordship’s  minds,  if  you  found  that  in  repeated  issues 
of  the  “  Irish  World,”  without  contradiction,  without  withdrawal,  there  constantly 
appeared  telegrams  or  cablegrams  upon  the  face  of  the  paper  from  responsible  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Land  League,  secretaries  of  the  Land  League,  men  like  Mr.  Quinn 
and  Brennan,  asking  for  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World”  to  be  sent.  I  have  thought  it 
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tf  “  1»  -  «*  for  jour  Lord- 

matter  at  present,  it  may  l  Tyundl  sloTthTt ' }T  nt  •“ t0  8Uch  a 
let  me  say  this  further,  in  regard  to  that  I«1  i  1  1  b,nnS  n  UP  again.  And 

entry  of  a  person’s  name  in  f  particular  n“pet  [s  ,**“•  th?‘  “  “V  be  said  tbe 
the  fact,  but  in  this  particula?  mattter  when  we  are  P®ra?n-  “  *° 

Inquiry,  when  your  Lordship  is  being  instructed  or advrie 1  L  Ah  C?m“'88>°n  of 
you  as  to  the  channels  from  which  voi^»T!  advised  by  those  who  are  before 

charges,  surely  your  Lordship  will  not  disregard  thTsS  tW  ® F  t0  f6  ftrUth  °f  theSe 
month  after  month,  people’s  names  appear,  whether  it  bl’ Mr  P  Wee  f,after  we«k.  and 
Davitts  name,  or  Mr.  Brennan’s  name  or  Mr  n„  •  M  1  ?maI1  s  "ame,  or  Mr. 
“  Irish  World,”  without  the  slight^  repudiation  nr 3  8  T™6  1”th?  columns  of  t!>e 
unauthorised  communications,  at  least  it  does  ?f  repudiation  that  those  are 

lished  statements  made  of  thi  connexion  b^wee„T“ Irish T  Id  ”  “7 

(ne2^2?i;°£s,  myS3ninCro°ntr  miiati0n  Sentl— 

^^SOISSI^JTS.^  S’“V  ;£  ?  it 

receiving  money  through  the  columns  of  the  Irish  WorhT”  “L™  if1*6  L?nd  League 
the  “Irish  World,”  when  I  have  shown  tv.„  *  -k?  Irom  the  subscribers  to 
assistance  rendered  by  Ford,  and  when  I  have  shown’rtf  tPfn  ’y  Mr’  Davitt  to  the 
munications  in  some  cases  from  the  Land  League  to  the  “  I*  wv!  ,T,?0“bt,ed  «■ 
constant  occurrence  of  telegrams  from  Mr  Quinn  or  Mr  P  °rd’  *  think  the 
connected  with  the  Land  League,  would  not  fill  wifi  •  ®rennan,  or  anybody  else 

which  your  Lordship  would  regard  as  affording  no  guide  that  1^°!,  C°mmuni<!ation 
between  the  paper  and  the  persons  whose  nui  V  1  the,r<\  Was  a  coimexion 

who  are  with  me  to  assist  me  on  this  point ‘  I  submit  Wl”6#'  1  fha11  ask  my  friends 

impossible  to  confine  the  admissibility  of  the  “Irish  World  ”  OTidence  is 

shown  to  have  been  circulated  in  the  particular  *°  the  Particular  copies 

for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  this  orminisarinr  l,’.  "11  tha,4  '!'e.are  entitled  to  read, 

America,  the  teaching  and  Reaching  i„  t?e  Cdumns  w  B,n/J“d  a"d  »• 

true,  or  it  may  be  false,  but  your  Lordshin  will  m  i  11,1  ^  °Ud.  It  may  be 

the  beginning  that  it  is  one  organisation  forked  ^n^he  Z  Statemeat  llas  been  from 
England,  and  America  ;  and  it  is  the  working  of  that  n  a™e  way  both  in  Ireland, 
is  examining  into,  and  upon  which  we  surest  to  '  which  your  Lordship 

most  material.  It  is  not  because  particular  member, L ^?8hlp  tb,s  evidence  may  be 
individual,  they  were  not  only  individuals  Ihev  w  1  *  'C  orS>an|sation  say,  I  am  an 

and  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  those  who ZZ  «  p°  members  of  the  organisation, 
think  I  have  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  ,«»»  no, king  in  concert  with  them.  1 

lation  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  Mr  Brennan  the  secret  m  W£h  reference  *  the  circu- 
Quinn  were  also,  all  of  them,  an<b  1  Mr. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes. 

^  l“qut  a“Lt  tht’  anfbod/d  ZnV°a  ^  "** 

not  be  admissible  so  as  to  make  the  contents  of  surd,  „  '  man  a.new8PaPer  should 

person,  without,  of  course,  some  foundation  for  lb.  TP-aPtr,eVldenc6  aSainst  such 
Your  Lordships  have  thought  it  right  to  admit Irt  Jf  l  admissibility  of  the  evidence. 

Of  my  learned  friends,  upon  certain  grounds,  the  grounds  VmTtZT  ''""l'  tho  consent 
(I  am  speaking  now  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  whinli  ;□  .  ,  that  such  newspapers 

“  The  Nation  ”  had  been  also  admitted!  ^  I  take  “  UnTted  V  ^  ^  ^mPle  ’  1  bought 
as  being  the  organ  of  a  body  of  men  That  is  ^  Ireland  )  must  he  regarded 
“  United  Ireland  ”  must  be  considered  to  be  the  organ  of' ^thf  T the(,5eneral  statem^t, 
body  certain  gentlemen  who  have  been  mentioned  11!  ,?  ,Land  ^eagl«e,  of  which 
part  of  the  Land  League.  Now,  my  Lord  we  therrf,  1°'  am  ?  members  and  acted  as 
disputed  now  the  “  Irish  World  ”  wVan  lln  w  haVe’  ofcourse>  to  see,  it  being 
this  prima facie  admissible  by  showing  that  the  Land  "i  gW6  evidence  to  make 
Of  the  “Irish  World,”  so  thal  i,  may  Ltld *0% t,  the  actio» 

u  35690.— Ev.  59.  q  >v  oria  has  been  acting 
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for  the  Land  League,  or  that  after  the  “  Irish  World”  has  been  printed  and  come  into 
existence  the  Land  League  has  used  the  “Irish  World”  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
their  objects.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  will  take  the  first  point  as  to  whether  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Land  League  have  utilised  the  services  of  the  “  Irish  World”  so  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  “  Irish  World  ”  certainly  in  their  printed  matter  in  their  columns  an  organ  or 
agent  for  supporting  the  views  of  the  Irish  Land  League.  -My  Loid,  without  for  one 
moment  giving  the  exact  figures  (we  were  checked  in  taking  that  course),  it  is  now 
admitted&that,° speaking  of  the  Land  League  as  distinguished  from  the  National  League, 
from  the  date  when  the  Land  League  was  taken  to  be  dissolved  from  its  very  com¬ 
mencement,  the  “  Irish  World  ”  as  a  newspaper,  were  seeking  for  funds  by  means  of 
the  matter  appearing  in  that  newspaper,  and  successfully,  by  virtue  of  its  appeals, 
collecting  money;  and  not  upon  an  isolated  occasion,  but  week  by  week  for  a  period 
of  certainly  some  20  or  21  montns,  was  remitting  funds  to  the  Land  League  so  sub¬ 
stantial  in'their  number  and  in  their  amount  that  every  member  of  the  Land  League 
must  have  been  aware  of  that  fact.  My  Lord,  the  question  of  money  received  need 
not  necessarily  be  treated  as  an  exact  quantity  ;  it  is  admitted  it  is  a  .very  substantial 
quantity,  and  a  very  frequent  quantity.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  probably  Mr. 
Davitt  will  recognise  what  he  himself  said.  It  has  been  put  in  in  the  “Freemans 
Journal”  of  May  28th,  1886,  and  read  this  morning.  “  I  believe  that  three  fourths  of 
“  the  enormous  sum  of  money  received  by  the  tLand  League  from  America  was 
“  subscribed  through  the  appeals  which  were  made  by  1  atrick  Fold  in  his  papei , 

“  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  hundreds  of  branches  of  the  auxiliary  Ameiican 
“League  which  were  organised  by  the  ‘Irish  World.  I  was  not,  I  am  afraid, 
present  in  Court  when  the  paper*  was  put  in,  but  I  am  told  the  original  paper  of 

June  7th,  1887,  was  read.  ......  ., 

((The  Attorney-General )  Ye?,  my  Lord,  I  put  m  (and  it  is  m  evidence)  this  facsimile 

sheet,  the  one  which  was  produced  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter.  The  original  copy  of  it  is 

in  evidence  marked  as  an  exhibit. 

(Sir  G.  Russell .)  It.  is  not  evidence  of  the  facts  in  it. 

(The  Attorney -General .)  With  reference  to  the  receipt  of  money,  it  was  actually  used 

for  that  purpose.  . 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  recollect  the  incident  well.  My  friend  referred  to  it  as  an  example 

of  the  handwriting,  amongst  other  things. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No,  no. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Excuse  me. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Will  you  find  it? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  lies  upon  you  to  find  it.  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  By  all  means,  I  will  find  it  for  you  directly. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  want  to  be  unjust  in  any  way,  but  the  Attorney-General 
said  a  respectable  solicitor  was  called  (Walsh  was  his  name)  to  prove  the  receipts  of 

moneys  from  certain  persons.  .  , 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  friend  is  referring  to  one  part  of  it.  After  1  put  in  the 
original  sheet,  which  is  here  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  I  referred  to  one  particular  set 
of  receipts  of  moneys. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  do  you  mean  by  the  original  sheet .  _ 

(The  Attorney -General.)  The  original  paper.  Here  it  is,  the  thing  itself,  this  is  m 
evidence  • 

(The  President.)  That  is  only  the  same  thing  over  again  ;  it  is  in  evidence  that  there 
was  such  a  sheet  printed  and  issued. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  is  all.  .  . 

(The  President.)  Then  the  question  we  are  now  discussing,  is  whether  that  is  proot 
of  the  facts  contained  in  it  as  against  these  persons  charged. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  learned  friend  will  allow  me,  I  will  not  insist  on  relying  at 
present  on  this  paper.  It  is  only  an  acknowledgment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League.  We  have  got  the  fact  the  Land  League  did  receive 
this  money,  and  if  the  acknowledgment  is  given  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  if  once 
we  got  the  fact,  it  is  comparatively  immaterial  because  some  is  traced  to  the  Land 
League,  and  such  large  sums,  that  it  must  be  taken  to  be  an  important  receipt  by  t  e 
Land  League,  with  the  knowledge  of  every  officer  of  that  that  body. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Certainly,  I  think  that  is  quite  fair.  I  admit  that. 

(Sir  H.  James)  I  think  we  have  got  that  it  was  received  from  the  “  Irish  World 
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became^  colirectkorFOrd  S  8PP<!81  throuShout  Amc™a'  The  “  Irish  World,"  therefore. 
(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  A  receiver,  I  prefer  to  call  it. 

(Sir  11.  James.)  I  shall  not  use  it  because  vou  nrefer  tn  pall  ii  an  t  •  i  t 
right  to  call  it  a  collector.  The  person  who  recced  it t  i  i  thmk  1  am 
person  who  collected  it  for  the  Land  League  was  the  “  World  ”  nfidT '  The 

to  say  that  it  was  a  collection  by  the  “World”  rZli  ’  and  \  am  n°t  content 

owner  of  the  newspaper  Patrick  Ford ;  it  was  a  collectL^y  the  “  Vorid’’  news! 
paper,  qua  newspaper,  by  writing  in  its  columns,  by  appealing  to  the  neoDle 
It  promulgated  the  news  of  the  Land  League,  it  urged  upon  the  people  to 
collect  for  the  Land  League  and  did  succeed  in  collecting.  Now  if  the  Land 

the  WnrbP’  ’at  t  ie  ‘  ,  T  d  ”T  newsPaPer  was  collecting  for  it,  how  did 
cdumnT  o  tha?e3sPer  00llect It  collected  by  virtue  of  what  append  in  the 
columns  ot  that  newspaper;  and  if,  therefore,  the  Land  League  is  will, no  to  allow 

this  agency  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  collection,  is  willing  to  allow  °  that  that 

LorcflTSit  to  In!  tIrkSh  A!l°rlcl  ”  ShaI1  be  the  means  of  “Acting  funds,  then,  my 
evident  tho  T  ?  takmg  ttls  as  a  matter  of  the  stnctist  view  of  admissibility  of 
evidence,  the  Land  League  cannot  say  we  will  allow  this  to  be  our  collecting  ap-ent 

namely,  the  contents  of  the  columns,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  without  sfeirnr’ 

lurse  in  thaTltoht  Y*°  ‘hat  (.C°UeCt“«  ,aKenfc'  If  *b!y  «se  it  they  must  use  it  of 

we  Ire  trvW  What  the  ?  Tr  y’  T  come  to  S«‘  that  money  ?  When 
it  7  ^ha^the  La.nd  League  was  doing,  it  is  not  material  to  see  what  agency 

heT^d7' T1  ^  I"®11  m,terests-  Tt  is  Part  of  the  very  question.  What  didgyou 
the  Land  League,  do  m  order  to  collect  funds?  And  putting  it,  of  course  purely 

hypothetically,  if  we  had  proved  they  had  sent  out  emissaries  with  particular  instruc 

w"e\ndThTthreqiieSti°n  if  We  C0Uld  ^  what 

established that the  -UriSwcAd  to ‘  TdT  “d  “  “  °nf,e  be 

;nhfsaf„e,r’tare  we  not  tv  “  lw  wttndthir.?wsr  wt 

what  A  B  ' a^nflui!! I*  P  8Ced  befol'e  Je  Publlc,  as  much  as  if  we  attempted  to  show 
League.  I  to^il^^^ 

1  ow ,  my  Lord,  I  will  come  to  the  second  point.  The  second  ground  to  which  I  wish 
18  5  ie  ground  that  the  Land  League  disseminated  the  “  Irish  World  ”  after  it 
as  printed  and  used  its  contents  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Land  League  and 
ereforewas  sending  forth  what  appeared  in  the  “  Irish  World  ’’  amongst  the  people 

Us  ma3«  r  Th  n?  W'V  V*  are  two  motions  of  the  e^ete^on 

1  Ildtoto 1 1,0  Pnncpal  evidence  is  the  evidence  of  the  witness  Farraglier  Your 

toe^he  toll  to!  6  that  Farra«her  was  examined  first  in  chief,  and  I  do  not  think 
e  touched  this  question  at  all.  But  he  was  recalled  at  page  2849.  There  is  first  the 

question  of  time,  which  we  cover  by  this  evidence.  All  J  time  of  the Sd  Lelgue’I 

position  buCt°Tsered  byi  tbf  fir8it  P°rtion  of  tbe  evidence,  namely,  the  collecting  agent’s 

tifferent’nomt  If  Ifeawls  ("  V^V  time  has  no  doubt  to  be  taken  from  a 
mnerent  point  of  view.  Farragher  s  evidence  was  not  clear  as  to  the  exact  time  he 

IIItabto0there  fUT  °f  *-h,C  L??d  Leofue-  He  remained  there  till  its  end,  and  he  was 
6/xrln  r  *yre  *or  a  considerable  number  of  months. 

beefthere!*6  L'  There  was  a  letter  Put  in  whicb  fixed  when  he  must  have 

(The  Attorney-General.)  September  1881 . 

I  I K1  That  brings  it  late,  because  he  was  there  in  October.  I  think  mv 

Lord,  there  is  no  letter  which  would  be  of  much  service.  I  think  the  letter  vou  rotoV 

suppression.  Therefore  we  must  take  his  stalemTt  only 

wt^oH^r  N,r  rT,Tn!h!l  IISb°:,1Tl  think  fobably  he  was  there  during  the 

several  parcels  and  l"  "  "  a?  tbe  ‘a'"  League  office  he  speaks  of  the  arrival  of 
■  oral  parcels,  and  he  says  that  parcels  arrived  during  the  first  portion  of  the  time  I 

was  employed  there,  and  that  continued  until  the  “  toh  World  ”  wm  seized  in  the 

contain *30  "Umbers  1  c;Tnot  ‘e11  you  '•  six  or  twelve  more.  A  parcel  would 

contain  30  or  40.  I  hen,  it  was  addressed  to  O’Neil  Larkin.  Then  he  speaks  of  tW 

being  sent  out  throughout  the  country.  -  When  you  say  pjLVtZZnLXi 
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“  you  know  who  the  parties  were — what  description  could  you  give  of  them  ?  (4.) 

“  Generally  secretaries  of  the  League.  (Q.)  Of  the  branch  Leagues?  (A.)  Of  the 
“  branch  Leagues.  (Q.)  From  your  own  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
“  Land  League  offices,  do  you  know  of  any  payment  being  made  by  the  branches  of 
a  £pe  League  for  these  parcels,  or  were  they  sent  out  for  free  distribution  without 
t.  payment?  {A.)  I  believe  they  were  sent  out  without  payment.  (Q.)  As  far  as  you 
“  know  that  is  so.  (A.)  Yes.”  Then  I  say,  “  That  part  of  the  case  was  kept  apart, 

«  the  case  of  the  ‘Irish  World.’”  My  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  got  from 
this  man  the  statement,  which  of  course  was  important,  that  they  were  addressed 
to  O’Neil  Larkin  who  was  the  correspondent  of  the  “Irish  World.”  “Had 
“  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League ;  did  he  hold  any  official  position 
“  in  connexion  with  it  ?  (A.)  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.”  Of  course  that  is 

important  from  my  friend’s  point  of  view.  But  in  re-examination  he  stated  that 
whilst  they  came  directed  to  Mr.  Larkin  who  had  no  position  at  the  Land 
League  office,  they  were  received  at  that  office,  they  were  then  directed  by  a  man 
of  "the  name'  of  Henry  Burton,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  office,  who  was  not  Mr. 
Larkin’s  clerk,  but  who  was  a  paid  clerk  in  the  Land  League  office,  who  was  there  the 
whole  time,  and  that  the  expense  of  paying  for  sending  them  out  was  borne  by 
the  League  and  not  by  Mr.  Larkin.  Now,  apart  from  the  question  of  time,  I  therefore 
have  to  submit  to  you  that  this  is  not  only  evidence  as  to  what  took  place  at  the  time 
when  they  were  sent  out,  but  also  has  to  be  added  to  the  evidence  of  the  collecting 
agency  to  which  I  have  already  referred  on  the  first  branch.  My  Lord,  may  I 
ask  what  this  evidence  amounts  to  ?  As  to  its  worth,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
papers  were  sent  out,  it  amounts  to  this,  that  during  a  certain  portion  of  time  papers 
were  received  at  the  Land  League  office,  and  then  were  sent  out  to  secretaries  of 
branch  Leagues  free  of  charge  for  the  purpose  (I  presume  it  must  be  taken  in  large 
numbers  of  30  and  40)  of  being  used,  I  suppose  by  circulation,  to  the  public.  I  seek 
to  add  to  this  evidence  (which  I  do  not  go  through  in  detail)  that  which  will  probably 
be  in  your  Lordship’s  mind,  the  evidence  of  certain  witnesses  (I  think  they  were 
principally  police  constables)  who  spoke  to  seeing  certain  newspapers  marked  “  free 
distribution,”  which  they  saw  and  seized  at  certain  places.  Now,  my  Lord,  that  is  all, 
with  my  friend’s  permission,  that  I  desire  to  place  before  you  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Now,  my  Lord,  I  would  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  that  forms  sufficient  ground  for 
the  admissibility  of  the  “  World.”  I  was  taking  these  two  matters  together,  the  fact 
that  the  “  World  ”  has  been  used  as  a  collecting  agent  for  the  League,  and  also 
that  for  a  certain  portion  of  time  the  “World”  newspaper  was  being  distributed 
through  the  ao-ency  of  the  League  for  the  purpose  of  free  distribution.  I  submit 
to  your  Lordship  that  will  bring  the  “Irish  World”  within  the  category  of  news¬ 
papers  we  have  termed  organs  of  the  parties,  so  as  to  admit  it  as  evidence  as  much  as 
the  “Nation”  can  be  used  against  the  persons  who  are  appearing. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lord,  I  should  like  to  add  one  word.  My  Lord  it  is  convenient 

to  consider  this  question. 

(The  President.)  That  was  a  very  unseemly  interruption  which  occurred  when  you 
rose. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  unimportant  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

(The  President.)  Still  there  remains  the  question  whether  it  is  usual  to  hear  more 
than  two  counsel. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  a  question  of  law. 

(The  President.)  My  colleague  says  it  is  so.  .  _ 

(Mr  Murphy.)  It  is  convenient  to  consider  this  question  as  regards  Mr.  Sullivan, 
first  of  all,  and  then  as  regards  the  League  generally,  the  persons  who  composed  it. 
As  regards  Mr.  Sullivan  his  conduct  is  in  question,  in  this  inquiry,  and  his  conduct 
depends  upon  what  he  did  when  certain  events  happened.  Now,  his  conduct  upon  the 
evidence  as  it  stands  at  present  is  this,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  money 
from  this  paper  conducted  by  Mr.  Ford,  and  consequently  must  be  deemed  to  have 
been  cognisant  of  wliat  appeared,  m  th.e  columns  of  tliat  papei.  His  conduct  is  further 
evidenced  by  this,  that  he  told  those  amongst  whom  the  paper  circulated  that  Mr.  Ford 
was  a  person  whose  character  and  opinions  were  of  that  charactei  that  they  might 
fairly  be  deemed  to  be  the  same  as  his  own.  He  represented  that  he  had 
received  money  from  Mr.  Ford,  and  through  Mr.  Ford,  and  he  told,  in  substance,  the 
readers  of  his  papers  that  Mr.  Ford  was  the  man  whose  opinions  they  might  rely  upon 
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(^jr  C.  Russell.)  I  make  no  such  admission  at  all 

Isl:  ullh]  XTT:l mj  fr,ends  admiS810n 

(Mr.  Murpliy.)  But  even  if  it  do  not  the  “  Nation  ”  Roc. 
certainly  as  the  organ  of  Mr.  Sullivan’ and  thp  “  NT  y  „^een  admitted  m  ^is  case 
one  of  the  journals  which  recorded  the’  receinf  of  "  1  1011  a^so  ^een  admitted  as 

possession  if  the  Land  League  and  m^Lord  t?  T^t  ^  are  n0W  traced  to  the 

tsz.%  taxi ,l”  w»  vz  Ti* 

idSl;  Do  you  admit  that  to  be  evidence  or  net  ?  Ct0D8r  »th. 

(bir  C.  Russell.)  Against  Sullivan,  certainly. 

the  “ sffav’flSir1  8th.  lP88Lh1t  is  summarised  “  tfe  wfy"- *'  “  °°“"  “ 

Thp  “  TriAl  World”  „  i  j.i  r  i  T  “  Nation,”  October  8,  1881. 

m,  „  Tr.  ,  jL01,d  ,,an<  ^le  Land  League  funds. 

The  Irish  World  ’  of  24th  September  publishes  a  full  statement  of  thp 

September 61Ved  “*  by  that  PaPOT  t0  the  L“d  league  up  to  13th 

The  following  are  the  full  items  given  :  — 

lotal  number  of  Leagues  in  communication  with  the 
“  Irish  World. 

Total  number  received  from,  since  January  3rd,  1881 

otal  amount  received  from  Leagues  since  January 
3rd,  1881.  J 

Total  amount  received  from  readers  who  are  not 
members  of  Land  League  since  January  3rd  1881 
Amount  received  for  famine  and  Land  League  funds 
prior  to  January  3rd,  1881  ° 


896 

665 

$85,59873 

$21,128-90 

$43,707-34 


Grand  total 


$150,434-97 


r,ake  one  ob“-  i‘  - 

to  be  an  item  of  news  from  the  American  paper  called' ^he  “’Ch  Worfd  0"!trp0rts 
the  next  column  but  one  I  find  an  item  of  news  from  the  “  Boston  Herald  ”  a,  d  n W 
item  of  news  it  purports  to  give  from  the  “Irish  World  ”  o  +  aad  m  thla 

rr' 

merit,  with  which  1  wmfireuleal  iTonlor  t^ge^n^ont  'is  of ''•/'vo  JNr"rl,!*^’s  a,'Su* 
kmdK  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  every  case  which  caught  my  eye  (I  w  11  not 7av  i  ”"7 
all,  but  to  several  cases  which  caught  my  eye)  was  publishing te  his  iS  aPPllea  to 
a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  tlic  National  LaJ  Wue Si' 2rZ 
week,  and  taking  his  account  as  weekl/  papers  do  take  uTm- \  1  *  i  S  1  f  preceding 

published  in  Dublin,  and  on  two,  if  not  thlTof  file  occ^on??'"1^  ^7°^ 

Henry  James,  referred,  those  were  taken  from  the  “  Irish  Time  -  ”  W  1,C  1  my  lnond>  Sir 
Dublin.  I  think  I  saw  two-1  am 
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from  the  “  Irish  Times  ”  newspaper,  which  certainly  cannot,  I  think,  be  alleged  to  be 
an  organ  of  the  Land  League.  My  Lord,  I  agree  with  what  my  learned  friend,  Sir 
Henry  James,  said  in  this  very  protracted  argument,  which  makes  me  rather  suspect 
that  there  is  no  witness  available  to  be  gone  on  with. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Oh,  my  Lord. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Surely  I  may  express  my  suspicions. 

(The  President.)  It  is  not  apropos-,  it  will  not  influence  our  judgment  on  the  question 
at  all. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  withdraw  that  expression  of  my  suspicion,  and  therefore 
I  say  my  friends  have"  laboured  this  at  such  elaborate  length  because  they  considered 
the  matter  of  importance. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Do  you  admit  Quinn  sent  those  two  letters?  Are  you 
willing  to  admit  that  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  your  Lordship  wishes  a  categorical  and  short,  answer,  I  say  no. 

I  will  deal  with  that  in  its  order.  I  agree  that  my  friend,  Sir  Henry  James,  has  stated 
as  I  conceive,  the  proposition  which  must  be  made  out  in  order  to  make  the  contents 
of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  evidence  against  these  defendants,  and  that  proposition  to  be 
made  out  is  that  the  “Irish  World”  was  the  organ  of  those  persons  who  are  here 
charged.  Nothing  short  of  that  will  do,  for  it  is  necessary  your  Lordships  should  have 
in  your  mind  the  lengths  to  which  the  admission  of  this  evidence  would  lead.  It  would 
follow  if  my  learned  friend’s  contention  is  to  prevail  that  because  in  a  given  number 
of  the  “Irish  World”  there  is  an  announcement  of  a  remission  of  moneys  collected,  it 
may  be  over  a  great  part  of  America,  and  of  which  the  “  Irish  World”  is  made  the 
conduit  pipe  to  the  National  Land  League  in  Dublin ;  that  if  there  appeared  in  the 
same  paper  which  acknowledged  those  moneys  one  of  the  insane  utterances  or 
writings  of  the  maniac  “  Trans-Atlantic,”  that  because  the  National  League  received 
the  moneys,  therefore  they  were  endorsing  the  teachings  of  Trans-Atlantic 
(Mooney).  I  mean  the  man  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  “  Trans-Atlantic,”  and 
whose  name  somebody  said  was  Mooney,  bee  how  this  is  proposed  to  be  made  out. 
It  is  proposed  to  be  made  out  on  four  grounds.  First,  on  the  ground  that  the  Irish 
Land  League,  or  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  Irish  Land  League, 
made  it  their  organ  by  publishing  and  circulating  and  disseminating  it  in  Ireland. 
That  is  the  first  ground.  I  beg  to  observe  that  even  if  that  were  established,  which  I 
shall  demonstrate,  I  think,  it  has  not  been  established,  that  would  not  make  those  who 
so  disseminated  it  responsible  for  all  that  it  contained.  It  would  only  bo  evidence  at 
the  very  outside  that  in  respect  of  the  contributions  made  for  the  purposes  of  the  Land 
League  they  were  accepting  the  assistance  of  the  “  Irish  World.  It  would  not  follow 
from  it  that  they  were  endorsing  all  the  teachings  of  the  “Irish  World,”  even  the 
teachings  in  relation  to  the  Land  League  itself.  Now,  what  is  the  evidence? 

(The  President.)  But  surely  disseminating  it  (assuming  that  fact)  would  be  evidence 
of  something  more  than  accepting  the  money  received  through  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  agree  my  Lord,  but  it  would  be  confined  to  the  particular  numbers 
shown  to  have  been  diseminated.  Non  constat  that  all  the  members  that  were  dis¬ 
seminated  if  that  is  a  proper  expression  to  use  (I  will  show  your  Lordship  what  is  the 
evidence  presently)  were  numbers  which  contained  anything  m  the  least  degree  harm¬ 
ful.  But  even  if  there  were  to  be  found  in  some  of  those  copies  which  were  dissemi¬ 
nated  things  which  were  utterly  condemnable  and  deplorable,  it  does  not  fix  those 
who  disseminated  them  with  adoption  and  approval  of  all  the  numbers.  Now,  what  is 
the  evidence.  My  learned  friends  behind  me  have  at  some  pains  taken  out  the  evidence 
and  I  can  state  it  to  your  Lordship  exhaustively,  giving  you  the  reference.  The  first 
witness  is  at  page  2424.  He  is  the  man  from  Kildare,  McArdle.  He  was  at  that  time 
in  Kildare.  He  says  that  in  September  1880,  the  exact  day  he  does  not  fix,  a  parcel  of 
papers  arrived  for  Boy  ton,  that  they  were  taken  to  the  local  Land  League  of  which  a 
man  called  Heffernan  saw  the  secretary;  that  he  saw  only  one  parcel  arrive,  but  he  saw 
during  the  course  of  the  year  several  numbers  of  the  “  Irish  World.”  How  they  were  cir¬ 
culated  he  did  not  know.  My  Lord,  let  me  tell  your  Lordships  this.  It  may  have 
escapted  your  Lordship  because  politics  do  not  concern  you,  but  I  appeal  to  members 
of  Parliament  who  are  here  whether  they  have  not  received  copies  of  papers.  I  know 
my  friend  has  frequently,  and  I  know  that  I  have  received  very  frequently,  copies  of 
the  “  Irish  World.”  Am  I  to  be  taken  because  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  “  Irish 
Word  ”  to  be  affected  by  it. 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  Oh,  no.  You  have  not  sent  it  out. 

JlvJjSUent)  1  ha™  alreadj  expressed  “y  vel7  decided  opinion  that  that  is  not 

(Sir  C  Bussell.)  I  do  not  dwell  upon  that,  because  that  is  so  obvious. 

(The  President.)  What  if  you  nad  sent  that  on  to  me  ? 

)Str  0.  Bussell.)  I  certainly  would  not  venture  to  send  a  newspaper  a<min  to  anvbndv 
i  I  was  to  be  taken  to  endorse  everything  in  the  newspaper  Icertainlv  should  ^  i  ^ 
taking  a  responsibility  which  I  do  nSt  intend  St  niiX  IT  7  should  be  under- 

mthTut teriCh  1  ‘lh°Ugllt  Ty,°l'r  L°'thip  “ight  Hke  t0  See’  “d  othertlin  “sVhich  I 

m|eh2 W  JHe°wlemfn'  V™1  th?  T®4  imPortant  witness-  The  nest  was  Kelly 
page  2427.  He  was  from  Kilkenny,  in  the  county  of  Mavo.  He  was  a  rrWnKlJ  hr  ’ 

said  that  on  the  21st  August  1880  he  went  and  seized  10  copies  of  the  “Irish  World  ” 

at  Lydon  s  house,  and  that  Lydon  was  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  He  said  he  saw 

for  time,  I  think  he  said  for  about°a  year  or  a  year  and 
a  half  aftei  that.  W  hat  is  the  next  witness  ?  Another  policeman,  Gormley  Carraroe 

Ja  -^n  °ne  0(^a®10n  saw  a  man,  John  King,  with  an  “  Irish  World  ”  That’ 

188o’  T  ^  Pag6a  2r28i  Th®nexfc  is  anot}ier  policeman  at  page  2428,  Sergt’  Harvev’ 
n  1880  he  was  at  Castlerea,  Roscommon.  On  the  19th  November,  a  bundle  arrived 

for  one  Flanmgan  who  was  ,  secretary  of  the  local  League.  On  the  24th  another 

“lefi'f°Fn  he  29th  a™the!’  bundle’On  the  12th  of  January  another  bundfe  on  the 

ebruaiy  another  bundle.  I  wo  of  those  were  addressed  to 
secretary  of  the  Ladies  Land  League.  So  that  is  evidence  of  dissemination  at  Castlerea' 

19t^orCLterT8C8°0mTn;bSO  YjV*16  Land  is  concerned,  begins  on  the 

does  not  include  the  delivery  in  February  1881®  whTch he  saT/as  fetke ladl 1  I 
am  reminded  by  my  [friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  that  one  of  the  parcels  comprised  in  these 
three  or  four  dehver.es  came  not  from  Dublin,  but  from  Liverpool.  P 
ihe  next  is  another  policeman,  Sergt.  P.  Kelly,  at  page  2430,  Newport  Tinnemrw 
This  important  witness  (brought  from  his  important  duties  to  come  and  tell  us  this! 
says  that  in  February  1882,  he  saw  a  copy  of 'the  ••  Irish  World  "  newspaper  at  Join 

reL  that°Daperan  TWf-U  t*b  reIate  he  als0  ^w  a  man  of  the  name  of  Martin  Boland 
ead  that  paper  That  is  the  entire  amount  of  Kelly’s  evidence.  He  was  asked  if  he 

™ d  S7,en  say  these  People  were  connected  with  the  League,  and  he  said  he  could  not 
say.  The  next  is  James  Sheridan  also  a  policeman  patre  0430  ixp  1  •  e 

ence  to  O’Neil  Larkin, -the  correspondent  o’f  the”lrishTorld" 'in  Duhlin  fr  “  reffer' 
the  Land  League  offices  in  Dublin,  and  ho  also  is  a  person  who  proved  hit 
mDublm  an  office  where  the  ••  Irish  World”  was  Lid,  or a sC where  tl.e  I™h 
orld  was  sold,  kept  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Keoo-h  He  also  adds  whiMi  i 
immaterial  to  recollect  that  all  the  other  correspondents  ofAmmPd'n  h  h 
well  as  this  gentleman  O'Neil  Larkin,  attended  “ 

tarvhto  fhel”7  k°rd’lS  Th»m“  Reilly,  also  a  policeman.  Patrick  Crampsoy  secre- 
tary  to  the  Inmskean  branch,  distributed  copies.  He  spoke,  as  your  Lordship  will 

some  ttmeVTssI7’  Th  Tky°  se<ff  them  horn  December  1880  down  to 
o  .  r.  Tbe  next.  .LS  Serjeant  James  Fox,  at  page  2432.  He  snenk* 

pparently  to  the  same  condition  of  things,  that  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
were  distributed  at  Crampsey’s  shop  at  Carndonagh,  in  olmegal,  over  1879  1880  Ind 
881.  He  does  not  say  continuously  over  that  period,  but  lie  saw  the  “  Irish  Wo’rld  ” 
sometime  or  times  during  those  years.  The  next  is  Newell,  also  a  policeman  Castile 
Wray,  Roscommon  who  says  that  in  1883  ho  was  at  Castile  Wray  He  says  that  some 
portion  of  the  time  between;(I879  and  1883  be  is  not  able  to  say  the  exact  time or how 

fe  si?  »•*•"  ■«-  -U » ™ 

of  i)ir Rl8tL\  i^Pi0ne  COpy  in  1883‘  SerKcant  Driscoll,  Galway,  in  1880  speaks 
of  the  Irish  World  being  sold,  not  distributed.  That  is  at  page  2434.  Now  what 

s  the  evidence  which  is  supposed  to  give  any  substance  to  this.  That  is  all  ’  It  is 
Farragher,  the  man  who  had  been  previously  examined  and  cross-examined  and 
having  stated  in  the  first  instance  that  the  parcels  came  addressed  to  Larkin  he  on 

Worlde”Ttaf0n  1“  t9  Umt,  °'f oil  Larkin  was  a  correspondent  of  “he  ‘  Iri!h 
orld  that  he  used  to  write  his  letters  from  the  Land  League,  as  other  corresnon 

lents  dnl,  ami  that  so  far  as  ho  knows,  Larkin  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land 

League ;  and  the  outside  of  what  he  states  is  (as  I  understood  him  at  least)  that 
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man  of  the  name  of  Burton  had  taken  some  of  these  copies,  which  so  came  addressed  to 
Larkin,  and  as  he  had  suggested  with  the  Land  League  pennylPostage  stamps  defrayed 
the  expense  of  their  postage.  I  have  stated  it,  I  believe,  exhaustively. 

(The  President.)  You  have  not  distinguished  those  cases  in  which  it  was  proved  there 
was  “  free  distribution  ”  stamped  upon  them.  Of  course,  this  is  a  question  of  fact, 
and  we  have  to  draw  an  inference  as  to  whose  free  distribution  it  was. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  In  the  note  which  was  supplied  to 
me  that  was  not  stated.  I  am  taking  this  as  it  is  furnished  to  me.  My  recollection 
is  that  certainly  out  of  these  9  or  10  cases  (but  your  Lordships  will  take  it  sub]e  ct  to 
correction)  there  were  at  least  four  or  five  in  which  it  was  said  there  was  not  a  stamp 

“free  distribution.”  „  ,  ,  „ 

(The  President.)  We  saw  it  in  some  instances.  It  was  actually  produced,  bo  we  saw 

what  the  nature  of  it  was.  .  .. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  will  observe  what  that  means.  Lspeciaiiy  is  it 

important  to  bear  that  in  mind  in  connexion  with  the  evidence  relating  to  Larkin. 
Larkin  is  correspondent  of  this  paper. 

(The  President.)  That  is  a  question  of  fact  as  to  which  we  have  to  draw  our 

inferences  •  • 

(Sir  C  Bussell.)  Quite  so;  but  it  has  not  been  suggested  the  stamp  “free  distribu¬ 
tion  ”  was  put  upon  it  by  anybody  connected  with  the  National  League  or  m  Ireland 

at  all. 

( The  President.)  That  I  do  not  know. 

(Sir  C  Bussell.)  I  would  invite  my  friend  to  answer  that  on  the  moment,  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  in  Ireland,  or  by  anybody  connected  with  the  Land 
League  in  Ireland,  that  “free  distribution”  was  put  upon  it. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  say  that  is  so.  . 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  And  except  the  statement  of  Farragher  (I  do  not  speak  about  his 
unreliability  because,  of  course,  his  evidence  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  and  judged  by 
vour  Lordships)  that  some  of  these  copies  which  came  addressed  to  Larkin  were  taken 
out  and  posted  by  Burton,  a  lad  or  a  clerk  at  the  Land  League  offices,  and,  as  he  says, 
with  postage  stamps  of  the  Land  League  or  by  the  money  of  the  Land  League,  there 
is  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  that  the  Land  League  ever  paid  Is.  for  these  “  Irish 

World  ”  newspapers  at  all  from  beginning  to  end.  . 

Now  my  Lord,  so  much  for  the  first  ground,  namely,  the  ground  of  dissemination. 
Now’  next,  the  question  of  receiving  money.  My  learned  friend  has  used  language 
which,  I  should  say,  hardly  properly  expressive-”  received  monev  from  Patrick 
Ford  ”  It  would  be  much  more  correct  to  say,  “  through  Patrick  Ford.  rrom  the 
“  ‘  Irish  World  ’  ”  is  a  much  less  correct  way  of  expressing  it  than  “  through  the 
“  ‘  Irish  World,”  because  it  is  not  the  money  of  Patrick  Ford.  We  have  had  the 
figures  read  out,  and  Patrick  Ford  himself  seems  to  have  been  a  contributor— either  he 
or  his  brother,  or  he  and  his  brother — of  some  moneys  (I  think  it  was  100  dollars  the 
item  I  caught)  to  the  Belief  Fund  ;  and,  probably,  for  aught  I  know,  also  to  the 
National  Land  League  funds  but  the  moneys  were  moneys  which  came  to  the  “  Irish 
World”  as  a  conduit  pipe  to  the  Land  League  in  Ireland,  collected  by  persons  who 
supplied  them,  it  may  be,  with  varying  motives  ;  it  may  be  with  mixed  motives,  but 

supplied  from  persons  all  over  the  country.  .  T  a  r-  „ 

Now.  my  Lord,  I  wish  to  test  this  matter  by  a  test  which,  I  think,  your  Lordships 

will  think  is  the  test  of  common  sense.  Let  me  assume  that  there  came  from  Ford,  in 
America,  a  remittance  of  1,0001  contributed  by  persons  from  their  pennies,  or  their 
shillings  or  their  two  or  three  dollars,  or  their  five  dollars,  or  their  10  dollar*.  Admit 
also  if  von  like  that  these  contributors  were  contributing  their  moneys,  some  of  them 
from  perfectly  patriotic  and  perfectly  pure  and  disinterested  motives—some  of  them 
from  mixed  motives,  but  all  of  them  concurring  in  the  money  being  handed  over  to 
Mr  Parnell  and  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  m  the  Land  League  m  Lublin , 
and  supposing,  also,  that  in  the  very  papers  in  which  there  were  appeals  for  these 
moneys  there  were  what  I  again  call  •  the  insane  and  frantic  writings  of  Trans- 
Atlantic  ”  or  anybody  else ;  I  ask  your  Lordships  this  question  (and  here  is  the  real 
test  of  the  matter),  do  your  Lordships  say  that  Mr.  Parnell,  to  whom  the  money  was 

handed,  whatever  the  motives  in  supplying  it,  for  the  purpose  of  tt  ^ 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  recollection,  but  did  not  United 

Ireland  ”  say  that  “  Trans- Atlantic  ”  is  one  of  the  editors. 
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now,  with  great  deference01  kll°W’  ""  L°rd’  'rhether  14  >3  material  to  what  I  am  upon 

“United  Ireland.”"'  8mii^  1  tblnk  so-  1  think  in  November  1871,  you  will  find  it  in 

(Mr  not’  witb  g~*  deference. 

would  ncT  sav  your  TZC  ^  ^ 

further.  y  y  ordchip  is  not  right,  without  examining  it 

organ,  never  recognise(T‘‘^  Said  “  Umted  Ireland,”  or  Mr.  Parnell’s 

Assume  that  the  ^moneyd came^omTatrickFo^d  ^  d  1  WaS  Saymg  was  thls* 

back  and  repeat  myself  because  T  F  ’  a?d  1  am  S0rr7  to  be  obliged  to  go 

I  thought  a  forcible^ t£tem,pted  m  the  middle  of  ^  point,  as 
pounds,  and  Ford  said,  here  is  ?a  thousand  ca™e  to  Mr.  Parnell,  a  thousand 

m  dollar®,  in  forty,  in  fifty,  and  in  one  hum!  ,  i  which  has  come  to  me  in  cents, 

a  class  who  have  not  a  pure  and  disint  +  rfd  do  ars.;  1S  contributed  in  part  by 
in  part  by  people  who  have  ’a  purely  disinterest”?  pat.notlc  ™otive ;  14  13  contributed 
part  by  people  whose  moSv^  Zy  be “  Zd’?  “  be  fontrlbatod  “ 
he  received  it,  and  in  the  same  naner  of  ,1  A  suPPosln?-  at  ‘he  same  time, 
it,  there  were,  as  I  say,  even  the  I-..;..,,,,  %  S',',Ine]  ln  which  he  received 
“  Transatlantic’s”  maniacal  utterances  or  ?vritb  T  1“mSelf  in  the  naUlre  of 
money,  coming  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  hands  t  i  n»s’  1  want  to  ask  this.  That 
legitimate  purpose  (which  is  the  assnmru°  be,used’  lf  h®  controls  its  use  for  a 
would  he,  according  to  your  LordshinG  r  A"*™  entl^ed  at  present  to  make), 

be  entitled  to  say ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  or  Jjllat  1S  my  friend’s  contention, 

“  reject  this  money;  I  will  not  ton  eh  it  to  ^aJ  ^0(dd  be  be  called  upon  to  say,  “  I 
“  a  perfectly  legit, mhe  purp“e  because  te  s  If  u  *  m  V  P»™  *>  apply  it  for 
Now  my  Lords,  I  do  submit  to  you“Sshbs  tw’tbTf  fr0m  a  tainted  source”  ? 
this  contention  about  responsibility  for  ww!  th  1  that  1d°eS  put  m  a  striking  light 
ponsibility  rests  upon  these  pe^  mthe1  “  World.”  I  say  no  res- 

the  receipt  and  acknowledgment  cf  the  T  1  dpFearS  \n  tbe  “  World,”  merely  from 
short  of  making  out  to  yo^  Lordshins  ZlV  tbat^ource’  aad  that  nothing 
organ  of  the  National  ZeaZ  in  the  snine  '  °  •  Int  1World’”  was  the  adopted 

“  United  Ireland  ”  was,  will  justify  the  admission  of  ^  whlcb  we  have  admitted  that 
remind  your  Lordship,  means  this  and  i  nthh,  fi  T  e/lde.noe’  wllich  again,  I  may 
want  to  exercise  the mdustiy  of  1  If  °  th!Si  .  %  Earned  friends 

prosecution  to  see  whether,  over  this  Derind  S  '  ^  fur™hing  evidence  for  this 
m  which  your  Lordships  are  now  sitting  here  r]C<ll  S  101I\  ^  t0  tbe  year  Frace 

sentiments  either  in  leaders,  or  by  conlsnondp^  7  dlS?Ver  the  utterance  of 

ships  would  condemn,  and  most  Droi.Prlv^T  ’  °r  bj  sPeeches>  which  your  Lord- 
judice  the  fair  trial  in  your  ^  that  means  to  pre- 

bere.  J  asmps  minds  of  tbe  real  issues  which  are  involved 

said.  First,  L^ardto  the  Xertatfon '  ^  my  loarned  friend  has 

will  find  that  there  is  no  statement  in  ?  1°°  1  fchink  his  lordship 

editor  of  the  “  Irish  World.”  United  Ireland,  that  “  Transatlantic  ”  was 

(&r  C.  Russell.)  A  contributor  is  the  expression. 

more,  to  the  “  Irish  World  ’^nhhd^  fi1^  1,  "  *  Tl  0116  tW°  letters’  or  perhaps  even 
“Transatlantic”  was  in  a^y  A  ?  a„  hite,  ‘°  be  c~  Sro‘"„l,  /,ut  that 

I  think,  does  not  anywhere  appear  a  managor  of  tho  “  Irish  World,” 

[mI  °B  Trm)1!  ndk  th0re|  18  3T°  eTklenCe-  in  faCt’  thal  he  was  1104  not. 
it  does  not  signify  foflheTuAose  of  hthi  1  W“? tlle  ereate8t  possible  respect,  submit 
Now,  what  is  here  the  real  qSmn  /  I H?  T nt  argUment-  wlletba'-  ho  w!ls  or  no 
evidence  in  the  sense  oFilsTemg  pA  of  a  h  °f  the;  Ir'8h  W°rld  ” 

OT1  '::~PaPOTB  haV°  been  held  t0  bH°  °D  tb°  g™"d 
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notice  to  certain  persons  of  the  existence  of  dangerous  newspapers.  That  is  not  the 
way  in  which,  or  the  purpose  for  which,  it  is  attempted  to  use  it.  It  is  attempted  to 
say  that  it  is  exidence  against  the  respondents,  m  what  practically  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  criminal  proceeding  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  “  World,”  or  that  they  are  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  “  Irish  World.”  Now,  that  means,  my  Loid,  that,  in 
law  the  “  Irish  World  ”  is  the  agent  of  these  respondents,  and  was  so  created  by  their 
acts  to  utter  opinions  for  them,  or  to  admit  facts  for  them.  That  is  what  it  comes 
to — to  utter  opinions  for  them  or  to  admit  facts  for  them—  and  it  is  a  question  o 
ae-encv  Now,  my  Lord,  what  is  a  newspaper  of  this  character.-  What  are  its 
functions  and  its  duties  ?  People  who  have  dealings  with  newspapers  have  dealings 
with  them  having  regard  to  what  their  ordinary  scope  and  function  and  occupation  is. 
Newspapers  are  mediums  of  advertisements.  Newspapers  are  mediums  for  the 
discussion  on  both  sides,  and  the  expression  of  opinions  on  both  sides,  on  questions 
by  contributors,  and  by  correspondents.  Newspapers  also  are  the  medium  o 
conveying  opinions  of  their  own  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  influence  public  opinion  outside  through  leading  articles. 

I  think  that  I  shall  not  be  considered  to  have  unfairly  stated  the  general  scope  and 
object  of  newspapers,  and  their  activity  and  industry  at  the  present  time.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  a  newspaper  takes  up  a  different  role,  and  there  are  few  newspapers  that  do 
not  at  times  open  their  columns  to  contributions  and  subscriptions  for  definite  and 
specific  purposes.  One  may  take  almost  any  paper  one  likes.  I  am  sure  that  the 
“Times  ”  at  different  times,  for  example,  has  opened  its  column  for  the  purpose  o^ 
raisino-  funds  for  specific  objects  of  a  charitable  kind  or  of  a  public  character.  IN  ow, 
having  pointed  out  what  are  the  main  uses  to  which  newspapers  are  put,  1  revert  to 
this  point.  Is  it  here  established,  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be,  having  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  agent,  and  what  the  agent  is  usually  occupied  m,  that  there  is  an 
ao-ency  to  utter  opinions  on  behalf  of  these  respondents,  or  to  admit  facts  on  then 
behalf  ?  It  is  said  that  the  League  distributed  literature.  I  have.  little  more  to  say 
with  reference  to  that  beyond  what  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  said  If  I  distribute 
literature,  if  I  distribute  newspapers,  would  that  make  me  responsible  for  e\er}tnng 
said  by  every  correspondent  in  the  newspaper,  either  as  an  admission  ot  fact,  or  as  an 
indication  of  my  sympathy  with  their  opinions  ? 

(The  President.)  In  that  connexion  I  should  like  to  know,  do  you  say  it  would  have 
no  effect?  Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  gave  a  great  number  of  newspapers  to  be 
distributed  gratuitously  along  the  streets.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  cannot  look 
at  those  newspapers  at  all  against  a  man  who  did  that  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  No,  I  do  not  say  so. 

(The  President.)  Then,  for  what  purpose?  Would  you  not  be  entitled  to  look  and 
see  whether  there  was  s  general  object  pursued  in  those  newspapers  . 

(j Sir  C.  Russell)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  think  very  likely  it  would  be  so.  I  would  be  d  d  to 
accept  that  view,  entirely  depending  upon  the  degree  in  which  that  was  doi.e,  fJae 
extent  to  which  it  was  done,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  done.  1  C  oul 
be  disposed  to  accept  that.  If  I  was  to  take  a  copy,  for  example,  ot  a  particular  news¬ 
paper  and  circulate  it  at  large,  your  Lordship  would  probably  inquire  r.  uai  t  u. 
nurpose  what  are  the  circumstances  under  which  that  is  done,  and  prob;  oly  i . 
appear  that  I  had  a  special  interest  in  some  monetary  article  that  appeared  m  it  or 
some  other  part  that  appeared  in  it.  It  is  a  matter  which  would  be  dependent  on  the 
circumstances  under  which  and  the  extent  to  which  I  did  that ;  but  to  say  that,  because 
I  circulate  a  copy,  we  will  say,  of  the  “Times”  of  this  morning,  taking  particular 
interest,  we  will  say,  in  the  money  article  and  the  point  of  view  expressed  m  le iga -  d  t 
the  money-market,  that  I  should  be  responsible  ft*  all  the  statements  an d  more  than 
that,  for  all  the  opinions  contained  not  only  m  the  leading  articles  but  in  d  r  r*  ot 

the  correspondents  who  are  fighting  one  against  the  other  m  the  columns  of  L.m  daily 
papers.  What  a  condition  of  things  that  is,  my  Lord!  W  hy,  really,  to  be  i  '■>  that, 
upon  a  charge  of  criminality,  in  effect,  we  are  to  have  imputed  to  us,  these  •  n  'men 
are  to  have  imputed  to  them,  the  opinions  expressed,  I  will  assume,  )  v  *.  •■  1  c  G  » 

still  more  by  correspondents,  or  the  facts  which  are  stated,  foi  aug  t 
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advertisement,  is  a  thino-  whirl)  T  thinV  _ :  ,  , 

agency  which  has  ever  yet  been  established."  °g  ^  bey0nd  anF  d°ctrine  of 

Now,  my  Lord,  one  more  word  in  rpo-arrl  Afr*  ‘nTT.-t-t-’  i  ,, 
a  letter  apparently  expressing-  his  annrovnl  nf  tl  ’  avdt  s  Otters.  Mr.  Davitt  wrote 
“  Irish  World”  and  his  sympathy  Mr T>tn  ?  wf?  had  beea  made  bv  tbe 
foul  of  the  “  Irish  WorlT^^n  ^crardto^th^r  Wr°^0  tbat  ^fer  5  but  I  fancy  he  falls 
newspaper  which  at  all  expresses  or  records  mv”1*  61  ^°,4r.’  1  am  not  aware  of  any 

write  to  it  gratefully  expressing  my  service  r  but  lf  tbere  was  °ne,  I  might 

party,  I  might  be*  t^nty  lfc  had  ™dered  t0  an*v  Political 

heart  social,  philanthropic,  or  otherwise*3  would  it  r^T  Particular  cause  I  had  at 

that  such  a  letter  as  that  would  even  bi  worthy  of  beinl  tooted ‘the®  *°  “7 
of  making  me  responsible  for  matter  in  l  t  h  °  100KeG  at  tor  the  purpose 

collected  funds.  As  I  have  pointed  out  Z “V  aV*  arWted  before;  ‘^t  they 
I  will  take  an  instance  exIstmT  at  tC’  “ *W"  d°  C°Ue0t  funds 
journal  your  Lordship  likes.  °  From  no  we  ui°  "  for.  examPle  any  weekly 
fund  for  either  men,  cattle  doo-s  nr  <=  ?b-v  ]0lirnal  is  there  absent  a 

differing  in  opinion,  may  perfectly’ well  subs^ribeto^Tt086^  T'1  T’  fh°Uffh  who% 

hospital,  and  a  hospital  fund,  for  examnle  I  t  *  \  1  7aS  the  trustee  of  a 

fund  for  the  distressed  tenants  in  Ireland  might  /I!  analaSous  to  the  relief 

in  London  or  elsewhere  for  the  mirnosp  nf  w  ^  c  take  money  from  any  newspaper 
without  having  imputed  to  myself  such  rp^  i-ibuted  f°r  philanthropic  purposes 
the  respondents  hi  I  Wm  5P7n  ^  aS  1STS0^ht.to  be  put  upon 
James  has  said  that  this  money  was  cohort  if  °.sa^  oa  tbls  subject.  Sir  Henry 
World.”  Where  is  the  proof”  t  ThSf  ^  in  the  “  Irish 

“Irish  World”  was  the  or-mn  for  p J  n0t  tbe  sll£btost  proof  of  it.  The 

expressed  sympathy.  I  will" assume  it^nroha'hl  °PJm°nS'  dt  may  or  may  not  have 
suffering  from  famine  or  distress  in  Ireland^  h  t  °Mress  sympathy  with  persons 
collected  by  virtue  of  these TrticLs  and  if  it  V0  proof  tbat  was 

a  hospital  and  was  receiving  money  from  a  wr  n’  supP0Slri&  I  was  the  manager  of 
that  hospital,  and  that  welklTn^sp^  COllecting  mo^  for 

facts  which  I  might  not  agree  with  J  tPPo  statements  containing  opinions  or 

to  be  taken  as  "facts  agafnst  me  anT^ZT  -"  +Th?  18  *  "V  are  the  facts 
or  my  admissions  weekly  from  the  fart  of  Plmons  to  be  taken  as  in v  opinions 
“responsibility”  is  a  term  of  various  "LS  “v  “""tf"1*  tbe  mone^  The  term 
what  moral  responsibility  is  I  do  not  k  !  '  °  meamng.  1  (!o  not  know  myself 

what  legal  responsibility  is  and  I  Zl  tl  \  “?  man  wh?  . bas  defined  it.  I  know 

admit  the  facts, hnd  admit  ihe  opinions  t  he  S*  ™»M  mean  that  I 

can  be  drawn.  opinions  to  bo  my  own,  and  I  say  no  such  conclusion 

O&SS  ll  mSe  °V°'  Wif  What  “7  friend,  Sir 

this  the  organ  of  the  Lea  ue %  !  ~  T"8  haS  sald'  The  question  is,  is 

“Irish  World  "  was The orfan  of  rimle M  ‘T"  e,T’denc°  to  P™e  that  fhe 
the  admitted  organ,  it  is  constituted  tl  11  !  lese  ^lflgs  '■  If  a  newspaper  is 

tuted  thereby  the  agent  not  to  adml  al Wh  ?  T"  t0  fXpress  tbe  opinions  consti- 
stituted  thereby  the^ ^pTrsons  SVf 5“  tbo  newspaper,  but,  cen¬ 

to  say  because  money  was  taken  and  f  H'  n  1  ,B  r  i°  organ,  and  I  submit  that. 

copies  were  distributed,  that  therefore  it  was  the  olLn  of  the  Nn«o  ?  t  "’any 
would  be  to  strain  the  evidenre  fin+iraiT7  t  ^  pan  01  t,ie  -National  League, 

wh.  they  did,  and  not  what  is 

I  df  nof klfo w  whenlr^t  won  1  d  a  ^  W°r,dS  With  ,y0Ur  Permi^ion  to  add  in  reply. 

same  position  as  my  learned  friends  and  r  ,been  Placed  m  th<> 

evidence. 


are,  he  would  have  tendered  the 
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(Sir  G.  Russell.)  1  will  not  say  the  object,  the  effect  will  be. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  have  striven  to  keep  away  from  controversial  matters  as  far  as 
possible  in  this  inquiry,  and  those  words  do  not  fall  upon  me  here  as  personally  offensive 
to  me  or  those  who  are  conducting  this  case.  Allow  me  to  refer  shortly  to  what  has 
fallen  from  both  my  learned  friends.  I  think  there  is  not  quite  a  sufficient  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  specific  charge  in  the  Particular  No.  5,  charging  gentlemen 
who  are  here  appearing  through  my  friends  with  the  publication  and  dissemination 
of  newspapers  and  other  literature  inciting  to  and  appioving  of  sedition,  and  the 
commission  of  crimes,  outrages,  boycotting,  and  intimidation,  particular. y  the  Irish 
World.”  Now,  my  Lord,  the  object  we  have  in  view  (and  I  am  sure  my  friends  will 
see  this  cannot  come  within  even  the  effect  of  prejudice)  is  simply  this.  The  Irish 
World  ”  seeks  to  collect  money  for  the  particular  object,  and,  my  Lord,  we  do  not  seek 
to  put  in  evidence  the  contents  of  the  “  Irish  World”  except  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
particular  object  in  respect  of  which  the  collection  takes  place,  feo  far,  my  Loid,  I 
replv  to  what  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  said,  that  because  of  the  collection  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  a  particular  object,  therefore  you  put  in  the  whole  news¬ 
paper.  My  Lord,  our  argument  is  that  if  in  relation  to  the  object,  the  contents  of  the 
newspaper  go  forth  to  the  public,  by  which  means  the  money  is  collected,  and  that 
money  when  collected  is  received  by  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  collected,  the  means 
by  which  it  is  collected  must  be  evidence  against  them.  I  say  it  with  this  qualification, 
if  it  can  lie  fairly  supposed  that  the  means  would  not  be  hidden  and  secret  means,  and 
unnatural  means,  for  the  collection  of  that  money.  Now,  I  think  both  my  friends 
referred  to  the  fact,  especially  my  friend  Mr.  Reid,  who  said,  “  Oh,  but  you  have  given 
“  no  evidence  that  there  were  any  appeals  for  money  in  the  ‘  Irish  World  . 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  the  moneys  came  in  consequence  of  the  articles  of  the  “  Irish 
World.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  convertible  term ;  that  no  money  was  obtained 
by  the  articles  in  the  “  Irish  World.”  My  friend  is  shutting  out  this  for  all  purposes. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  could  give  evidence  of  what  was  in  the  “  Irish  W  orld  ”  until 
your  Lordship  sees  it.  It  is  the  admissibility  we  are  upon  now.  But,  strange  enough, 
in  what  I  read  before,  when  submitting  to  you  that  this  was  evidence,  there  is  the 
express  admission  by  Mr.  Davitt  that  it  was  through  the  opinions  expressed,  because 

pe  sayS  : _ “  I  believe  that  three-fourths  of  the  enormous  sum  of  money  received  by  the 

“  Land  League  from  America  was  subscribed  through  the  appeals  wmch  tv  ere  made 
“  by  Patrick  Ford  in  his  paper,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  hundreds  of  branches 
“  of  the  auxiliary  American  League  which  were  organised  by  the  ‘  Irish  World  .  Now, 
my  Lord,  strangely  enough,  outside  the  paper  itself,  and  without  looking  at  it  here,  we 
have  an  admission  by  one  who  spoke  with  authority,  that  it  was  through  the  appeals  in 
this  paper  that  that  money  was  obtained.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  what  I  said 
originally.  I  am  only  replying  now  to  the  topics  of  my  friends.  Sir  Charles  Russell 
said,  with  reference  to  the  dissemination  which  is  referred  to  by  Charge  No.  5  of  the 
Particulars,  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  stamp  was  put  on  by  the  Land  League  at 
the  Land  League  office.  That  is  immaterial.  If  the  stamp  were  put  on  in  America 
it  may  be  so.  It  mav  be  there  was  a  free  distribution  of  the  copies  of  the  “  Irish 
World”  as  there  was’' free  distribution  of  the  money  from  Patrick  Ford,  or  from  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  to  the  Land  League.  If  the  stamp  be  put  on  in  America,  and  the 
Land  League  obtain  it  for  free  distribution,  and  they  do  freely  distribute,  then  it  is 
immaterial  whether  they  stamp  it  with  “  free  distribution,”  or  receive  it  for  free  distri¬ 
bution.  What  is  material  is  the  fact  of  free  distribution,  and  from  the  Land  League 
offices  after  Burton  sent  it  forth,  and  the  Land  League  paid  the  expense,  we  do  find  of 
coiiies  of  this  “  Irish  World”  which  we  never  sold,  as  a  police  constable  said,  but  were 
simply  distributed  with  the  stamp.  Therefore  it  comes  from  the  free  distribution 
source,  be  it  America  or  be  it  Land  League,  with  the  fact  of  the  free  distribution 
attributed  to  the  Land  League. 

I  think  there  is  only  one  thing  more  which  caught  my  attention  in  my  friend’s  sub¬ 
stantial  argument,  which  was,  what  was  the  Land  League  to  do  when  money  came  from 
Ford  Was  it  to  reject  the  money,  and  say,  Well,  1  cannot  receive  it?  If  this  had 
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been  one  particular  instance  where  there  had  been  a  subscription  obtained  through  a 
newspaper  sent,  as  I  think  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  spoke  of  it,  if  it  was  collected 
for  him  or  anyone  else,  if  it  has  been  one  individual  instance  of  a  person  receiving 
money,  I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  say  you  are  to  be  answerable  for  what  is  in 
the  newspaper  because  it  sent  you  money.  But  that  is  not  the  quantum  of  evidence 
here.  Is  it,  as  Mr.  Da\itt  says,  and  as  the  instances  we  have  given,  when  read  from 
the  “Nation,  showed,  the  systematic  collection  by  the  “World”  newspaper,  as  a 
newspaper  known  to  the  League  for  a  long  series  of  time.  Then  I  say  for  two  reasons 
if  you  go  on  receiving  money  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  you  do  know,  and  you  are 
bound  to  know,  the  newspaper  collecting  it,  collects  it  by  virtue  of  what  appears  as 
Mr.  Davitt  says,  m  the  newspaper.  Then  it  is  not  a  case  of  an  isolated  receipt  of 
money  and  non-rejection  of  it.  It  is  that  the  League  was  adopting  the  “  World”  as 
an  agent  for  collecting  money  and  was  willing  to  receive  that  money  by  virtue  of 
that  collection.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  anything  I  said,  but  I  believe  these 
were  the  principal  matters  my  friend  submitted. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next  at  10.30.] 
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xvuyal  courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  1. 
Tuesday,  5th  March  1889. 


( The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  think  it  rio-kt  fW  Tot.  n 
ths  Pnnr.il  Tli  l  l  gr  M  I  S°ames  opened  it  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Graham 

fT  rklw?hee  “t!  aTfaTTf am^  f  *?  ^ 

shalVtake  another  o^rtunUy  '  ^  **  “>  bUt  1  sha11  EOt  daal  it  now,  I 

<Ur-tehUK0nUhsepaqprti0n  °£  admiS8ibili‘y  in  e™enCe  of  -tracts  from  the 

wa^ePtW  o?nltTthee  ^umbero  rflt  ‘hrisT^ld  ”  w  ^  adj°™ment 

through  a  particular  newspaper  does  not  affect  the  recipients  of  thn  flom  01 

"AyA"1  responsible  for  articles  that  may  be  contained  in  that  nancr  n§wr-  'S  *° 

very  far  from  saying  that  the  receipt  of  the  money  is  not  f miSEJE?)  ?? 
may  become  a  link  m  a  chain  which  would  bind  those  persons  •  but  foMe  n  "C ! 
purposes  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  evidence,  at  any  ra  e  ni  mrticnw' 1 7“ 
has  been  called  to  our  attention  upon  which  we  are  at  present  prepared  to  eel  Z  df“ 
anything  more  than  the  receipt  of  money  from  or  through  the  “ Irish Vorld °  r°T 
theie  remains  another  important  question  connected  with  this  point  0,1  f 
charges  made  against  these  several  gentlemen  is,  that  they  disseminated  certain  , 

sznsxss 

vych  we  have  to  dell  kith.  Upon  thi,  point  thero  i  the  ev  d  ^e  o?  S  °f  *“* 
Of  constables  to  speak  to  having  seized  or  Been  lar^e  numbera  of^ho 
in  various  counties  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  circumstances  which  I  will  brief! v  t  1  l  ! 
McArdle,  a  constable  somewhere  in  Kildare,  states  that  in  September  1880  p<  VU  t0  ’ 

_epost  office  a  parcel  of  some  50  numbers  of  the  “Irish  World”  addrL^T 
Boyton,  who  it  has  been  shown  was  the  organiser  of  the  I  n  T  Crossed  to 
connected  with  it,  and  that  that  packet  w“  Taken  to  ^ 

who  was  the  secretary  of  the  local  Land  League,  and  he  produced  «  n  V ’ 

distribution  mid  *h“  A  ‘ «  IT  AuSust  18*>*  and  *  '™s  stamped  korfee 
t  i-i  cl  ar  10  8ays  that  ho  saw  several  parcels  over  a  nerind  nf  19 

o  which  September  was  about  the  middle,  coming  evek  wkek  an d  thTl  ' 

~s.  tvs*  “vr  i  as,  r  “fs5 
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Leyden,  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  he  saw  other  parcels  for  a  year  after¬ 
wards,  generally  at  Leyden’s,  and  they  were  marked  always  free  distribution. 
Sergeant  George  Hardy,  a  constable  somewhere  in  Roscommon,  says  that  on  the  19th 
November  1880  he  saw  a  number  of  copies  addressed  to  Michael  Flannagen,  secretary 
of  the  League — several  copies  of  different  dates — and  that  on  the  24th  November  1880 
he  seized  a  parcel  at  the  station  addressed  to  Thomas  Creehan,  secretary  of  the  Land 
League.  On  the  27th  November  1880  he  saw  a  parcel  addressed  to  Patrick  Conway, 
secretary  of  the  Land  League,  and  on  the  12th  January  1881  he  saw  a  parcel  at  the 
station  addressed  to  Edward  Costelloe,  secretary  of  the  Land  League;  and,  further,  it 
appears  that  on  some  date,  the  year  is  not  given,  but  it  bears  the  date  of  the  18th 
February,  a  parcel  was  addressed  to  Miss  Kate  Kenny,  secretary  of  the  Ladies’  Land 
League,  and  that  these  copies  were  never  for  sale. 

Newell  corroborates  Harvey’s  statement  that  the  parcels  were  marked  “  free  distri¬ 
bution.”  There  are  other  constables  who  gave  evidence  to  a  similar  effect,  but  these 
are  the  most  important.  Driscoll  is  another,  who  says  that  in  September  1880  he 
seized  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  it  was  marked  “  free  distribution.”  In  addition  to 
these  we  have  the  evidence  of  Farragher,  who  became  a  clerk  at  the  head  offices  of  the 
Land  League  in  Dublin,  and  he  states  that  during  the  time  that  he  was  employed  there, 
the  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  “Irish  World,”  who  was  a  member  of  the  Land 
League — that  is  proved  by  other  evidence — though  not  in  the  service  of  the^Land 
League,  used  the  Land  League  offices  for  the  purpose  of  his  correspondence,  and  that 
packets  of  the  “  Irish  World”  were  received  there  continuously,  and  they  were  sent 
to  various  persons  by  a  clerk  of  the  Land  League,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  Land  League. 
The  exact  time  during  which  this  witness  was  in  the  service  of  the  Land  League  is 
uncertain,  but  we  come  to  the  conclusion — and  it  is  not  of  importance  for  the  purpose 
now  under  consideration  what  was  the  exact  date — that  the  period  during  which  he 
was  there  extended,  at  any  rate,  from  February  1881  for  some  time,  which  can  only 
be  identified  by  reference  to  facts.  Those  facts  are  this,  that  this  course  of  business 
continued.  First  of  all  he  says  it  was  during  the  first  time  of  his  being  there,  and  then 
it  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  “  Irish  World.”  What  he  is  referring 
to  as  to  that  I  do  not  know,  but  there  is  the  fact  which  I  have  referred  to,  that  it  is  proved 
that  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  were  sent  and  received  by  the  local  secretary  of  the 
Ladies’  Land  League,  which  body  came  into  existence,  I  believe,  when  the  Land  League 
was  suppressed.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  exact  time,  but  it  is  somewhere  about 
that  time.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  makes  a  chain  of  evidence  establishing  that 
from  a  period  which  may  be  taken  upon  the  evidence,  first  of  the  constables,  extending 
from  may  1880  to  somewhere  about  October  1881,  that  this  newspaper  was  either 
being  sent  directly  from' the  offices  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin,  or  was  found  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  officers  of  the  Land  League  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  marked 
“for  free  distribution.”  Of  course  this 'is  only  primd  facie  evidence,  and  may  be  met 
hereafter,  but  we,  without  any  hesitation,  draw  from  it  the  inference — assuming  it  to 
be  true — that  the  newspaper  was  during  that  period  being  disseminated  by  the  Land 
League  in  Dublin,  or  by  the  officers  of  the  Land  League  in  the  various  places,  and 
thatg  therefore,  it  is  admissible  during  that  period ;  because  I  should  add,  we  further 
draw  the  inference  that  the  newspapers  which  were  so  disseminated  were  the  contem¬ 
poraneous  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World.”  Of  course  it  would  be  sufficient  for  me  to 
say  what  I  have  said  and  no  more ;  but  I  will  add  this  :  the  object  being  to  establish 
that  the  Land  League  was  disseminating  newspapers  inciting  to  the  commission  of 
outrage,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  “  Irish  AVorld”  during  the  period  1  have 
referred  to  will  fulfil  that  description.  We  do  not  say  that  an  isolated  letter,  suen  as 
has  been  referred  to  to  that  effect,  would  establish  the  charge  ;  that  is  a  question 
which  must  depend  rather  upon  whether  or  not  the  tendency  alleged  can  properly  be 
collected  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  newspaper.  We,  therefore,  hold  that  for  the 
present  purpose,  and  without  saying  it  may  not  be  admissible  for  a  longer  period,  but 
that  at  any  rate  during  that  period  which  I  have  indicated,  from  May  lt>80  to  October 
1881,  the  Irish  AVorld”  is  admissible  in  evidence. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  we  shall  confine  the  extracts  to  those  dates 
until  your  Lordships  will  see  whether  that  should  be  extended  or  not. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  I  desire  to  say  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  charged, 
whom  I  represent,  Mr.  John  Dillon,  has  been  ordered  by  his  medical  advisers  to  lea"ve 
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right  33  T  f°r,Australia-  I  think  it  is  reasonable  and 

188a  ‘  Atkmson-)  The  first  extract  is  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  15th  of  May 

,'£f  Gj  f ussel1-)  Can  you  let  us  have  copies  of  these  ? 

\lhe  Attorney- General.)  Yes. 

[Copies  of  the  extracts  were  handed  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.] 

•'  “ -s'“.S£t3  J-HSs  ISIJk1  “:s 
ag SfS3rF®  c 

from  'the  boot"  (Sto/is prodS) ‘‘  "  ‘  ^  C°mmUni0ation’  We  wil1  it 
(i¥r.  Lockwood.)  We  have  got  it  all,  Mr.  Attorney 

1880  :-  “)  The  next  eXtraCt  iS  fr0m  the  “  Irish  World”  of  the  29th  of  May 

“  sentatlTff the^SLh *° 

;;  ■  You  are  doing  a  noble  work,’  said  he  ‘anLL  ^SVorldh"  bi7t  ^ 
greatest  reliance,  is  spreading  gloriously.”  .  0UI 

In  reply  to  a  question  regarding  Thomas  Brennan  this  answer  was  given  •— 

iteiL^rr;  tsS  gszstz  2*th  rtr 

chief  "direction  of ‘ijand11!^"6”611^  antt  Ir^sh  political  life.  He  has  now  the 
could  sulT^rk  be  placed®”6  °rgaI1,Satlon  “  Mand*  aad  *  no  better  hands 

(iff'  Reid-)  Can  you  give  me  the  reference  to  that  ? 

{lhe  Attorney-General.)  Page  5,  29th  of  May. 

/if  L^nvood)  There  is  a  column  and  a  half  of  it 

extract.  0  Th“8  “B  *W°  Cokmns  of  this-  “J  L°rds,  from  which  this  is  an 

ntr  ^’roy-ffereeral.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  all  connected  with  this  matter 
(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  extract  is  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  tho  'UR  t  1  pen 
It  is  a  speech  of  Mr^vitt»«  in  1W  He  says 7-  June  188°- 

Wo  must  pay  some  deference  to  your  views  here  in  America  on  this  mio 
our  sympathies  travel  back  to  the  old  land  and  watch  all  of  its  movements’ 

Tou  send  us  the  sinews  of  war  to  keep  up  this  organisation  •  anH  wi  n  1 

:  hir^fC  I 

(Mr.  Lockwood  Can  you  give  us  the  paper  of  that  date  ?  It  is  not  in  hero  •  the  no 
.s  missing  from  this  file.  This  file  goes  from  May  to  August.  ’  h  P  P°r 

(Mr.  Atkinson: — ) 

*■  of^foSrrllbh^ri^u"  “d^Xairi an<1  ,an?° 

•fae.£rcis:st“\dir:r£r;f"r“ 

the  place  of  confidence  and  trust.  But  I  have  no  such  fears.”  P  W1  USUrp 
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I  now  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  John  Dillon’s  speech  in  which  he  says  : — 

“  We,  as  Irish  representatives,  have  a  duty  to  do  that  will  make  easier  the 
“  work  of  the  Irish  National  League  in  Ireland. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Then  there  is  a  break. 

(Mr.  Atlcinson.)  A  break. 

“  It  will  be  our  duty,  and  we  will  set  about  it  without  delay,  to  disorganise 
“  and  break  up  the  Irish  Constabulary,  that  for  the  past  30  years  have  stood  at 
“  the  back  of  the  Irish  landlords,  bayonet  in  hand.” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lords,  before  what  Mr.  Davitt  is  reported  to  have  said,  it 
appears  he  was  referring  to  “  an  industrial  plank  to  the  platform  of  the  Land  League.’ 

(Mr.  Atlcinson.)  Then  there  is  an  extract  from  that.  “  John  Breslin  and  Michael 
“  Breslin  read  resolutions.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  will  send  for  the  5th  of  June  1880  of  the  “  Irish  World.” 

I  am  sorry  it  is  not  here. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  is  all  right.  It  has  not  been  bound  up. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  If  you  will  make  a  note  of  it  I  will  go  back  to  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  The  Attorney-General  may  go  back,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  make 
a  confusion. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  think  it  will. 

(Mr.  Atlcinson.)  The  next  speech  is  the  12th  of  June  1880 : — 

“  Some  think  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  political  agent  called 
“  dynamite  was  first  commissioned  in  Russia  or  first  in  Ireland.  Well,  it  is  not 
“  of  much  consequence  which  of  the  two  countries  takes  precedence  in  this 
“  onward  step  towards  ‘  civilisation.’  Still  we  claim  the  merit  for  Ireland. 
“  True,  the  introductory  blast  was  blown  in  England,  and  in  the  very  centre  of 
“  the  enemy’s  headquarters.  But  the  work  itself  was,  no  doubt,  done  by  one  or 
“  two  Irish  hands,  which  settles  both  the  claim  and  the  priority.” 

(The  President.)  Is  that  in  what  we  call  a  leading  article? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  a  leading  article. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Would  it  inconvenience  you  to  go  on  now  with  the  article  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  would  it  be  possible  to  suggest  this,  in  order  to  save 
time.  If  we  had  been  furnished  with  copies  of  the  proposed  extracts,  then  we  should 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  seeing  what  the 
context  was,  in  order  that  your  Lordships  might  judge  of  the  general  impression.  I 
would  suggest,  if  it  were  possible,  that  if  my  learned  friend  has  any  other  class  of 
evidence  to  go  on  with  that  we  should  do  this  to-morrow,  and  one  of  my  learned 
friends  will  look  at  the  “  Irish  World”  side  by  side  with  these  extracts,  and  then  we 
can  tell  your  Lordships  whether  we  want  to  read  anything  else. 

(The  President.)  We  shall  be  very  glad  if  such  an  arrangement  can  be  come  to. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  So  far  as  identifying  the  extracts  are  concerned  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection,  but  I  wish  to  mention  that  with  reference  to  some  of  these 
extracts,  which  are  self-contained,  and  have  to  be  read,  there  are  the  very  telegrams  to 
which  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  was  instructed  not  to  make  any 
admission,  namely,  as  to  the  actual  communications  which  were  sent  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Land  League,  requesting  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  to  be  sent  to  Ireland  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  affect  your  Lordships’  ultimate  judgmont  as  to 
the  period  of  time. 

( The  President.)  That  is  all  open. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  not  the  point  at  all  that  I  was  putting  to  your  Lordships. 
(The  President.)  I  do  not  think  it  was.  The  suggested  arrangement  was  merely  for 
the  saving  of  time. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  all.  The  solicitors  for  the  “  Times  have  been  good 
enough  to  hand  us  these  extracts  this  moment,  and  only  this  moment. 

(The  President.)  Of  course  you  could  not  expect  it  sooner,  Sir  Charles,  because  you 
were  resisting  the  application  for  the  admission  of  them. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  know,  my  Lord. 
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,n(/tn  AuCCJ'Gt?nZal)  There  is  0ne  ttin?  ;  of  course  1  handed  in  to  Sir  Charles 
annotb^“dretVof  ^pre“eT  *  *h°“  ' °f  “”ch  ^  perhaps  they  had  better  ' 

^'mi6  -^res^en^  Have  you  other  evidence  to  go  on  with  ? 

JZ  if°Ty' 'Genemll  °h-  yes,  my  Lord,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  we  can  get 
J  ;,  ®  °,°™  we  had  arranged  this  evidence  considering  that  these  would  "be 

admitted,  and  that  we  should  have  to  read  a  certain  number  of  extracts. 

„  TjSl  'A  ,  .0.  ncd  mtend  to  press  this  matter;  if  it  puts  you  to  any  incon- 

the  time  I  mean  rf  ton  f/Z  W  be  juStifled  1,1  g°in«  on-  I  daresay  we  can  utilise 
Irp  mei,!  mean^t  Jou  feel  you  have  not  got  anything  else. 

matter  on °they’l ^  beCause  1  have’  but  1  have  rather  dealt  with  the 

should  be  rem?  th?«  ™  ^  lf  G^raCtS  sbould  bave  bsen  found  admissible  they 

should  be  read  this  morning.  Just  call  attention  to  those,  please. 

secritarfes^'as^t  Jav  .^quests  me  to  read  a  few  of  those  from  the 

newspapers.  7  ff  *  y°Ur  LordsblPs  ruling  upon  the  admission  of  further 

^  g0mS  ‘°  Cl6aIWlth  ‘he  one  ^hing  altogether ; 

e x tract s ^anson")  For  the  purpose  of  grounding  the  application  to  admit  further 

copies.  ^  RusseU-)  Tbat  can  be  dealt  with  when  you  are  proposing  to  read  further 

JAy’I ,/imsOTp  ^he  sa,rie  objection  will  be  made  that  they  have  not  been  supplied 
and  until  your  Lordships  have  the  materials  before  you _  supplied, 

(Ike  President.)  Perhaps  we  had  better  go  on 

plea™'  \Xn\GCZal)  YrfhaAtb\5t\°;  i™6-  Wffl  y°u  read  5th  of  June, 

P  /mf’  V?  -7  dtv  tb  one  before  tbat  that  Mr.  Reid  wants. 

(  te  President.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  counter  suggestion.  If  you  will  be 

kind  enough  to  verify  the  fact  of  the  extracts  being  there,  then  you  can  reserve  until 
to-morrow  morning  the  heading  of  the  passages  which  you  wish  Jad.  ’ 

{bir  C.  Russell )  Of  course,  that  is  obvious,  with  great  deference.  That  of  course 

Z  we  Pr°POse  to  do,  except  the  difficulty  is  that  we  shall  have  to  trouble  vour 

^d  bipS  w  g,°  °^eTthe  same  ground  again.  It  will  save  your  Lordships  and  W 
selves  trouble  by  having  the  columns  head  contemporaneously.  P 

is  ffiV  IY  dlf miCe  betw<len  wbat  you  think  is  obvious  and  what  I  want 

s  this .  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  search  at  the  time  for  the  qualifying 

1 Twfn’  7^OSO;/yj°\V7f!lt  farch  fo1r  between  tbis  and  to-morrow  morning.  d  7  " 

here  T  do  no ‘  But  faCt  °f  there  bomg  some  Sllcb  Passages  that  tlfcy  have  put 
here,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  question  about,  because  to  suggest  the  contrary 

r^IgV^^ihl^oL^^gesf0  did  thiSmeChaniCa11^  UFOn  >‘ad  dole 

\rl  fZi  am  afraid  we  might  have  to  read  them  over  again  to-morrow 

mlke  itA  i  °r'  1  deSpa‘r  °f  geMmg  su8Sesti0“>  exceP‘  in  sense  in  which  I 

Atstet1  t  jze  zzzt 

MrCHtTspeThrftheSt}’  “  <luite  cleai  ’that  ‘^t  extract  of 

1  .  uavitt  s  speech  of  the  oth  of  June  omits  certain  passages  which  are  vorv  imnortam 

n.  the  view  which  we  are  presenting  to  your  Lordships,  and  I  also  think  Mr.  Dillon's 

speech  perhaps  I  might  just  read  that  now.  There  is  an  extract  r~~m  u,  t-.„  ,  ft  , 

and  an  extract  from  Mr  Dillon  in  the  paper  of  the  5th  Juno.  I  am  reading  nmv  \  ■ 

~  “  »•  —r  SJt  • 

(Sir  0  Russell.)  Is  that  the  beginning  of  the  speech? 

I  I  he  Attorney-General.)  No,  it  is  not. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Rod.)  I  must  ask  that  you  road  the  beginning  of  tho  speech 

(The  diterney-LW/.)1  venture  to  think  I  will  read  the  part  of  the  speech  upon 

forming  fn  Ireland?  °Ut  *°  J°U  “  0UtHn0  of  the  ™rk  we  had  been  per- 

{The  President.)  What  is  tho  date  of  it  ? 
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(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech  reported  on  the  5th  June  1880. 

“  Now,  I  have  sketched  out  to  you  an  outline  of  the  work  that  we  have  been 
“  performing  in  Ireland  during  the  past  12  months,  and  I  will  tell  you  here  to-day 
t;  that  that  work  is  going  on  in  Ireland  this  very  hour,  and  will  continue  so  long 
“  as  there  is  a  remnant  of  the  system  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed.  In  sight 
“  of  some  Munster  hill,  or  Connaught  stream,  or  Ulster  plain,  at  this  very  hour, 
“  some  members  of  the  Dublin  Land  League  are  holding  forth  on  this  same 
“  question,  holding  out  hopes  to  those  in  Ireland  of  the  moral  support  they  will 
“  receive  from  you,  and  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  this  cursed 
“  remnant  of  feudalism  will  be  swept  away,  and  Ireland’s  rights  regained  by 
4‘  Ireland’s  own  children.  (Prolonged  cheers.)  This  public  instruction  by 
“  public  meetings,  this  organisation  in  every  parish  in  every  county  in  Ireland, 
“  will  be  carried  on  there  so  long  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  organise  the  one  and 
“  maintain  the  other.  These  great  doctrines  will  be  promulgated  from  the 
“  platform  and  in  the  press  whenever  and  wherever  landlordism  is  to  be  struck 
“  down  and  the  rights  of  the  people  asserted.  (Loud  applause  and  cheers.)  We 
“  have  men  in  Ireland  of  courage  and  consistency  to  carry  on  this  fight.  If 
“  one  be  struck  down  20  will  spring  up  to  take  his  place.  (Cheers.)  At  last 
“  we  have  got  a  movement  in  Ireland  that  must  succeed  and  overthrow  the 
“  first  garrison  of  an  alien  and  hostile  government.  (Cheers,  and  cries  of 
“  ‘  That's  good.’)  We  here  in  America  have  got  to  support  our  struggling 
“  countrymen  in  Ireland,  so  long  as  we  are  satisfied  that  that  struggle  does 
“  not  endanger  any  Irish  principle,  and  does  not  strike  down  any  national 
“  sentiment,  for  I  feel  assured  that  much  as  the  Irish- Americans  would  desire  to 
“  see  this  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  successful  they 
“  would  not  give  it  organised  support  if  they  thought  it  would  endanger  Irishmen’s 
“  great  rights  to  self-government  and  independence.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
“  When,  however,  you  are  satisfied  that  this  movement  is  national  without 
‘j/,  being  exclusive,  that  it  has  alike  the  social  and  the  political  interests  of 
the  Irish  people  at  heart,  I  feel  assured  that  your  constant  support  and  sympathy 
“  will  accompany  this  movement  and  be  given  to  those  who  are  carrying  it  on  in 
‘‘  Ireland.  The  fact  that  men  may  take  part  in  this  movement  in  Ireland  who 
“  do  not  share  Nationalist  principles  is  no  reason  why  this  movement  should  not 
be  supported  by  those  holding  our  opinions.  This  movement  is  the  only  one 
r  that  has  within  its  ranks  men  of  every  known  political  body  in  Ireland.  It  excludes 
“  no  party,  gives  no  preference  to  one  religion  over  another.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  a 
movement  absolutely  required  to  destroy  this  system  of  landlordism.  One  party 
alone  would  be  insufficient  to  do  it.  The  landlords  have  the  soldiery  and  con- 
“  stabulary — (hisses) — and  a  Government  the  most  unscrupulous  to  be  found  in 
“  the  civilized  world  to  back  them  up  in  their  hostility  to  the  Irish  people. 
“  We  want  a  movement,  then,  like  this,  that  will  rally  every  man  of  Irish 
“  blood  in  Ireland  and  America  to  its  support,  a  movement  of  the  Irish 
“  race  to  strike  down  the  greatest  enemy  the  Irish  race  ever  had.  It  must 
“  extend  as  I  declared  at  the  Convention  the  other  day,  from  Dublin  to  San 
“  Francisco,  and  when  on  this  platform  the  Irish  race  rallies,  shows  its 
“  strength  and  determination,  I  want  to  know  what  British  strength,  what 
“  number  of  bayonets  in  Ireland  can  stand  between  the  will  of  the  Irish  race 
“  and  the  object  it  has  resolved  to  achieve?  (Hear,  hear,  and  prolonged 
“  cheers.)  Now  why  we  want  your  support  in  Ireland  is  this  :  We  of  the  Land 
“  League  have  declared  a  constant  warfare  against  this  system  as  long  as  it 
“  exists.  We  resolved  to  attack  it  openly  and  fairly,  because  unscrupulous 
“  an  enemy  as  it  is  we  mean  to  conquer  it  by  fair  and  honourable  means.  We 
“  will  follow  the  landlords  into  the  courts,  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  you 
“  will  find  the  Land  League  defending  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  whenever 
“  their  interests  are  attacked  or  their  rights  questioned,  and  in  order  to  carry  on 
“  this  work  we  appeal  to  you  in  America  for  support.  (Cheers,  and  cries  of 
“  ‘  You  will  get  it.’)  There  are  men  who  believe  in  Ireland’s  complete  indepen- 
“  dence,  and  who  would  sacrifice  everything  to  see  that  cause  triumphant. 
“  Others  believe  that  Ireland  is  too  weak  to  achieve  this.  I  want  here  in  America 
“  in  this  Land  League  these  two  classes  of  Irishmen  to  shake  hands,  sink  their 
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mlA'T5  311,1  ,WOrk;  as  ye  are  working  in  Ireland  for  one  common  object 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  To  the  Nationalist  here  in  America,  who  send)  his 

that^ot  one  3  °  ?\Irish„L1nd  Le2?Ue'  T-  <*  **»  honorary  secretary  S  clare 
that  not  one  cent  of  that  will  be  used  to  prop  up  Home  Rule,  or  anV  other 

fwy  v  13  rePu?”ant  t0  a  Nationalist's  principles  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  to 
those  who  are  not  Nationalists,  I  say  not  a  single  prany  of  that  money  wdl  be 
used  to  precipitate  the  Irish  people'  in  open  rebellion  agains  a  powefthat  can 
crush  a  weak  and  unprepared  people.  In  Ireland  this  platform  has  found 
acceptance  from  the  manhood  of  the  country.”  ^ 


Then,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech  is  this.  He  said 
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representatives  have  a  duty  to  do  that  will  make  easier  the  work 

-to  stand  mathemthaof frlT*  ^  ^  Vari°US  duties  to  Perfo™ 

'  m  tne  path  ot  the  English  Government  when  they  try  to  pass  coercive 

easures  or  place  our  friends  in  Ireland  in  confinement  andifthevd  !  mnl-prti 

sweat  ln  the  k.  It  will  be  our  duty,  and  we  will 

disorganise  and  break  up  the  Irish  Constabulary  that  for  the  paH  30  v!  r  Y} 

stood  at  the  back  of  the  Irish  landlords  bayolet  in  hid  PThe  pafof  thele 

men  which  .s  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  'the  Irish  tenants,  is  voted  yearly  m 

the  English  Parliament,  and  not  an  Irish  member  could  be  found  to  nro'tes- 

against  it.  Let  us  now  see  that  instead  of  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  nounrl- 

a  year,  which  is  devoted  to  pay  the  Irish  Constabulary,  that  not  one  hundred 

thousand  will  go  for  that  purpose  ;  then  I  would  like  to  see  the  landlord  who 

°“ld,,fac®  tbe  Infdl  tenant !  (Applause.)  I  tell  you  that  the  hour  we  take 

3  ,  }  3- 6  ia-T0”ct  of  tb<'  Ij'ish  policeman,  that  hour  the  landlords  will  come  to 
ask  us  for  a  settlement  of  the  land  question.” 

\ri''  ^mson‘l  The  next  is  the  “Irish  World,”  12th  of  July  1880 

e  have  given  them  now  a  complete  list  of  all  the  passages.  Now  mv  Lord  T  have 
been  looking  through  the  articles,  and  may  I  call  attention  to  one  or  two  mattaJas  to 
inch  I  must  either  get  admissions  from  my  learned  friends  or  thprp  w’li  i 
sha  be  obliged  to  cover  ?  May  I  trouble  ^your  Lord“’  look  aTp^e  ooWf ^ 
Llue  Hook  ?  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  this  in  the  same  wav  thnt  kiv  ri  “i  * 
agreed.  If  they  do  not  agree  that  that  course  should  be  taken"  namely  y  ?aS 

It  ,s  a  fair  statement,  of  bourse  I  must  prove  it.  -  Once  the  law  h^d  bee  r  Z 

“  the  murderers  lost  heart.  Early  in  the  new  year  118881 it™.  b  vindicated 

'•  Crown  had  valuable  information."  A  sudden  swoop  was  made  bv  thT  ‘a**  the 

“  named  Farrell  turned  Queen's  evidence  "  P  7  the  P°llCe'  A  maH 

thitlm^onf  mid?3'1  ^  “‘"P056  *  °nCe'  ThiS  does  not  a‘  al>  «»  with,,, 

{The  Attorney-General.)  When  I  have  made  my  point  my  learned  fripml  will  ft  1  v 
dof-  I  am  not  asking  you  to  be  bound  by  the  admission/  -end  w, 11  find  ,t 

(Mr  0.  Bussell.)  I  am  objecting  to  your  reading  this  and  bavins  it  on  the  note  Tl,i . 

18  an  argumentative  statement  compounded  of  many  things.  We  do  not  admit  its 

“L:rfersUth’ °r  ^  *  draWS  th°  C°™0t  -f-Lees  "from  the  ^ppo^d^’ts  to 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Then  I  must  particularly  draw  your  Lordsl.in’s  ,  , 

one  or  two  passages  I  desire  to  prove,  which  are  not  shtemenls  rffaet  "  r 

■■  Snells' •  e^tkuti^ia,4an£do;,“ad ‘p^v^ueyfinedTa^’sa^tffi7  ‘°  1" 

“ SMMrtr  SHSttL  jn^h^n-  !£& 


Mr.  Justice  LaTson  Vnd  M?’  Fmld  werViTs  ZSTcZr  ZTZZaTZ  °" 
duced  him  to  P.  J.  Sheridan,  then  disguised  as  ‘  th.^” ™her “Si 
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“  Sheridan  (the  ‘chief  organiser’  of  the  ‘constitutional  agitation’  in  Connaught) 

“  stated  ‘  he  had  been  in  the  country  to  extend  the  branches  of  the  Invincibles and 
“  that  on  another  occasion  this  colleague  and  paid  officer  of  Mr.  Parnell  undertook  to 
“  see  to  the  despatch  of  arms  to  the  murderers  from  London.  He  swore,  further,  that 
«  he  knew  Frank  Byrne  (secretary  to  the  ‘  constitutional  organisation  ’  in  Great 
“  Britain),  that  Frank  Byrne  was  a  Fenian,  and  that  a  woman,  whom  he  believed  to 
“  be  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne,  brought  the  knives  to  Dublin  with  which  the  Park  murders 
“  were  done.  The  whole  devilish  machinery  was  controlled  by  a  nameless  agent, 
“  known  to  his  subordinates  as  No.  1.’  He  gave  Carey  80 1.,  and  told  him  that  if 
“  ‘  they  required  1,000Z.,  they  should  have  it.’  The  murderers  were  divided  in  opinion 
“  as  to  the  source  of  this  wealth.  Carey  suggested  America  ;  some  of  the  others  said, 
“  ‘  Perhaps  we  are  getting  some  of  this  from  the  Land  League.’  ”  Now,  my  Lord,  1 
propose  to  prove  that  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  fact  from  Carey’s  evidence. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  will  observe  the  effect  of  this ;  although  I  at  once 
wish  to  convey  to  your  Lordships  that  I  do  not  object  to  the  reading  of  Carey’s 
evidence.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  desire  it  on  this  point ;  but  I  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion,  because  it  may  be  an  important  consideration  to  bear  in  mind  in  another 
connexion,  that  this  evidence  is  directed  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statements,  but 
to  prove  the  sources  from  which  the  “  Times  are  supposed  to  have  taken  theii  mfoi  - 
mation  upon  the  basis  of  which  they  wrote  these  articles.  It  is  not  directed  to  proof 
of  the  facts,  but  merely  to  proof  of  the  sources  from  which  the  “  Times”  are  supposed 
to  have  taken  their  information. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  must  point  out  with  reference  to  this  that  this  stands  with 
reference  to  proof  in  a  very  different  category.  Carey,  your  Lordship  knows,  is  dead. 
Carey  gave  evidence  upon  oath,  and  was  cross-examined.  The  “  Times  ”  are  giving  in 
the  articles  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  the  source  from  which  they  gave  that  statement, 
and  therefore,  my  Lord,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  correct  statement  of  Carey’s 
evidence  it  would  be  admissible  on  a  limited  ground,  but  in  addition  to  that,  it  being 
no  longer  possible  for  Carey  to  be  examined,  I  submit  to.  your  Lordship  that  it  is  a 
matter  upon  which  your  Lordship  must  have  the  accurate  information  before  you  with 
reference  to  these  statements,  namely,  as  to  what  Carey’s  deposition  on  oath  was. 
Therefore  I  should  respectfully  submit  to  your  Lordship  it  is  admissible  on  both 
grounds ;  certainly  upon  the  ground  that  we  are  entitled  to  show  the  source  from 
which  that  statement  came,  and  the  authority  of  the  statement,  such  as  it  was,  namely, 
that  of  a  witness  upon  oath  subjecting  himself  to  cross-examination. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  the  latter  ground  my  friend  puts  justifies  the  objection  I 
have  been  making  to  your  Lordship,  namely,  that  my  learned  friend  is  seeking  to 
insinuate  this  as  proof  of  the  fact  and  not  merely  proof  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
“  Times  ”  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  information.  As  regards  the  latter 
ground  I  have  already  expressed  I  have  no  objection  to  Carey’s  evidence  upon  this 
point  being  read.  I  should  prefer  it  to  be  read. 

( The  President.)  Let  it  be  read  and  then  we  will  consider  its  effect  afterwards.  That 
is  really  the  most  convenient  course. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  is  from  “United  Ireland”  of  the  24th  February  1883,  page  2, 
column  2  : — 

“  Was  Thomas  Brennan  secretary  during  a  portion  of  the  time  that  you  were 
“  treasurer  ? — For  a  matter  of  about  a  year. 

Do  you  recollect  about  Christmas,  1878,  there  being  an  election  of  representa- 

“  lives  for  the  provinces  ? — I  do. 

“  Were  you  one  of  the  candidates? — I  was. 

“  Who  was  elected  at  that  time  as  the  representative  of  the  provinces  ? — I 
“  could  not  tell. 

“  Had  you  taken  the  house  10,  Peter  Street  ? — Yes.” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Is  this  at  the  trial  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  before  the  magistrates. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  now  I  understand,  my  friend  is  reading  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  magistrate,  I  would  invite  him  to  read  the  evidence  he  gave  on  the 
trial. 
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(Zhe  P™.ident)  rTh at  ^  to  be  read  too,  I  suppose? 
at  that  tlmr1*'  *  depOSltions  in  the  P™Senceo£  the  accused  who  were  represented 

“  you  ever  try  any  person  by  court-martial  ?— Several 
“  persons  solely  used  you  to 

Then  he  goes  on — 

“  or<'a^MySelZftwe  “  &  ff”*7  Fenian  °r  or^anisation,  did  you  either  try 
or  arrange  the  death  of  any  other  persons  than  those  whom  vou  looked  on  Z 
informers  and  traitors  to  yourselves  ?— Never.  J  d  as 

“  And  your  funds  were  always  very  low,  you  sav  ?— Always  in  deb* 

“  I  had.n°r  t0  NoVember  188]  had  y°u  known  the  prisoner  Edward  M‘Caffrey  ?— 

“  ^>8  a  member  of  the  organisation  ? — I  believe  he  w^ 

«  November ^1881  ^  HeVd^A^  M‘Ca,ffre^  brinS  aiW  man  to  your  house  in 

"TSKL-iStSd  u  izv/art,1’  *• — * ***. 

-  really  ™S  b’S  ”ame  b“id“  ‘  ^  ’ ?  WaS  14  JoIln  Walsh  ?~I  don’t  know 

“  unde“dooTthfZtrofhBngknrU  ^  ^  °f  Engla“d  te  ' ?-I 

“  Yes.^The^eSablSment^of^the^Invhicibles^  ^tlbi*  1°  DuU“  ™  l~ 

“  would  make  history  mvmciwes.  to  establish  a  society  that 

»  mitt Kr&eDs!df„ue,  te”  y°U  WhetW  °r  “>?  -mes  bad  been  sub- 
“  Where  had  those  names  been  submitted  to  him  did  he  snv  ?  Tr,  t  „  i 

-  of  itWtat  P0Slti0D  Were  *°  ““py  “  Dub.  “ ?-Thhe7tyeretnbe0tnhe°head 

“  -^ld  you  know  a  man  named  John  Lucas  ? — Yes 
And  a  man  named  Phelan  ? — Yes. 

M  5'd  sPeak  to  you  about  these  two  men  ? — Yes 

t<  ^hat  dld  ke  ask  ?— My  opinion  of  them. 
m  1)101  y011  g^e  it  to  him  ? — I  did. 

“  M'Caffrey  “a ve^’alC’whh  him  ?-H®  dTdeaking  t0getller  60me  time,  did 

“  me“  was!  *>»-*  asked 

“  produced  the  terms,  with  some  writing  on  paper  J  h‘“  1  was’  te  then 
(Dr.  Webb.)  Have  you  got  that  writing? 

‘  {Mr  Murphy.)  Oh,  now,  what  is  this?  Did  he  administer.  Q  .1 
an£  t0  7™  »-He  repeated  some  words  of  the  writing  ^  °r  PUt 

“  peuknffe.  y°U  ^  8  “  y°Ur  hand  at  ‘be  time  ?-Yes,  a  knife,  an  ordinary 

”  KdtoLt ft  i^s°rigSdl-^.right  haud- 
“  readT^M^lLmmy^MofftIheM^rOU  rep6ated  after  him  when  be 

wiiiliat  Wer°  tbe  WOrdS  that  >'0U  ^i-That  I  do  with  my  own  free 
“  Whirls™6”0  1  b°g  7°Ur  Pard0n'  Th08e  are  worda  from  a  written  paper. 


O  55696.— Ev.  60. 
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“  {Witness.)  I  destroyed  it. 

“  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Go  on  with  the  words  as  well  as  you  can  recollect  them. 
“  ‘  With  my  own  free  will,  without  any  mental  reservation  whatsoever,  I  will  obey 
“  ‘  all  the  orders  transmitted  to  me  by  the  Irish  Invincibles ;  nor  to  seek  more 
“  *  than  what  is  necessary  for  carrying  out  of  such  orders,  the  violation  of  which 
“  *  shall  be  death.’  There  were  more  words  than  that,  but  I  forget  them. 

“  ln  a  few  days  after  that,  did  Walsh  come  to  your  house  again? — He  did.” 

Then,  at  column  3  : 

“  Soon  after  this  society  was  established  and  you  enrolled,  in  December  1881 
“  or  January  1882,  did  you  recollect  going  any  day  to  the  ‘  Angel  Hotel  ’  ? — Yes, 
“  the  very  day  we  were  in  the  Park,  in  December. 

“  Was  Welsh  with  you  when  you  came  into  the  hotel  ? — He  was. 

“  And  were  those  other  men,  Mullett  and  Curly  ? — Daniel  Curly  was  ;  James 
“  Mullett  was  not. 


“  A  Mysterious  Visitor. 

“  Did  you  come  subsequently  to  know  a  man  named  P.  J.  Sheridan  of 
“  Tubbercurry  ? — I  never  knew  him. 

“  Did  you  afterwards  come  to  know  him  ? — His  name  was  mentioned. 

“  Did  Walsh  introduce  any  man  to  you  at  the  ‘  Angel  ’  ? — He  did. 

“  That  man  was  introduced  to  you  in  a  particular  garb  and  costume.  Did 
“  you  subsequently  discover  he  was  disguised? — I  did,  afterwards. 

“  And  was  that  the  man  you  were  afterwards  were  told  was  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — 
“  That  was  the  man. 

“What  was  the  disguise  ?— The  Rev.  Father  Murphy  {Carey  laughing ),  a 
“  namesake  of  yours. 

“  Was  he  in  the  dress  and  garb  of  a  priest? — He  was. 

“  Did  Walsh  tell  him  who  you  were  and  where  you  had  been  ? — He  did.  He 
“  said,  we  were  out  in  the  Park. 

“  Making  Mr.  Forster's  Acquaintance. 

“  Did  he  say  what  they  were  doing  in  the  Park  ? — He  said,  looking  out  to 
“  see  Mr.  Forster,  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

“  Did  Sheridan  himself  tell  you  where  he  was  going  ? — He  said  he  was  going 
“  down  the  country  to  extend  a  branch  of  the  Invincibles. 

“  Do  you  recollect  seeing  him  on  a  subsequent  occasion  at  any  hotel  ? — T 
“  do  ;  the  ‘  Midland  Hotel.’ 

“  Was  he  on  the  second  occasion  in.  the  same  disguise  ? — He  was. 

“  J)id  he,  on  any  of  those  occasions,  say  anything  as  to  making  any  pre- 
“  parations  or  anything  about  arms  ? — On  the  second  occasion. 

«  What  did  he  say  ? — We  ourselves  told  him  that  they  were  to  send  over  some 
“  arms  to  us,  and  asked  why  they  did  not  do  it.  He  said  when  he  would  go  back 
“  he  would  see  about  it. 

“  Go  back  where  ? — To  London. 

“  Was  he  on  his  way  to  London  when  you  saw  him  the  next  time  ? — He 
“  was.  The  first  week  in  February. 

“  Did  he  name  any  persons  in  the  west  or  south  with  respect  to  whom  he 
“  had  been  making  preparations  ? — There  was  one  name — Clifford  Lloyd,  and  men 
lil^G  him 

“  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Captain  M‘Cafferty  ? — (After  a  long  pause) 
“  I  do. 

“  Who  introduced  him  to  you  ? — Nobody. 

“  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?- — At  my  own  place. 

“  {Dr.  Webb.)  Where  is  your  place  ? — I  am  here  at  present. 

“  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Were  you  living  at  Denzille  Street  at  that  time  ? — -Yes. 

“  {Dr  ‘.  Webb  to  the  Bench.)  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  reprove  this  witness 
“  for  giving  me  an  impertinent  anwer  when  I  asked  him  where  he  lived.  ’ 

[ The  witness  was  understood  to  say  that  he  apologised.'] 
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“  (Mr-Mwphy.)  Was  it  after  Walsh  had  left  that  M‘Cafferty  had  called  on 
'y on  .  ±  es. 

Did  he,  on  the  first  occasion  that  he  came  to  you  give  you  any  money  ? _ 

He  did;  twenty-five  pounds  in  gold.  6  J  J  y  ' 

«  ?  Pn  second  occasion  did  lie  give  you  any  money  ?— 15  sovereigns  ;  I  did 

not  know  him  then  as  Captain  M‘Cafferty. 

^  "Who  told  you  that  he  was  Edward  M/Caffrey  ? 

“  imprisoned™  ^  W&S  &  ^  ****  ^  been  °nCe  tried  here  ?— 1  believe  he  was 

“  I  dicLnot  ^  ^  ^I10W  b3S  name  tbe  two  occasions  he  came  to  you  ? _ 

«  n  *\?ld  M‘Cafferty  .sa7  anything  as  to  weapons  or  whatever  he  called  them  ?— 
Un^tiie  second  occasion  some  weapons  were  present — revolvers. 

v  d  be  sPeak  of  aay  otber  weapons  than  revolvers? — I  myself  suggested 

“  To  whom  To  Sheridan.  Hot  knives,  but  daggers. 

“  You  suggested  them  to  Sheridan  at  the  Midland  Hotel  ?— He  crave  directions 
“  about  putting  cord  round  the  handles.  g  airectlons 

“  Who  did  M‘Cafferty  ?— He  did,  as  a  stop  for  the  hand. 

“  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Byrne,  in  London  ?— Yes,  I  did  know  him 
frank  Byrne  ? — Yes. 

„  _“What  P0S1*10n  did  he  occupy  ?— Secretary  to  some  land  confederation  in 
England  ;  the  Land  Confederation  of  Great  Britain. 

“  Had  you  known  him  to  belong  to  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ? _ Yes. 

<s  *  Sheridan  left  you  at  the  hotel  and  went  over  to  London,  did  that 

ma? 4 -Tlfe  b?mg  0ve1r  any  weapon  to  you  ? — A  woman  came  with  them. 

Hid  you  know  who  the  woman  was  ? — Hot  at  that  time 

“  ^hat  did  she  bring  with  her  on  the  first  morning  ? — A  rifle,  two  revolvers 
and  about  six  knives.  ’ 

“  round  her"  brought  tie  niflel-The  rifle  was  hung  by  a  string 

„  .  “  ^bat  kin<i  were  the  two  revolvers  ?— Similar  to  the  one  that  was  on  the 
table  here,  and  that  was  found  at  Joe  Mullett’s. 

“  Were  there  any  cartridges  with  the  rifle,  or  for  it  ?— There  were,  and  for 
the  revolvers — 4,000  rounds. 

“  knives^if  a^ox^  tb°Se  m  ?~Slie  bad  tbe  ammunition  in  a  parcel,  and  the 

Attorney-General.)^]  Lords,  I  would  ask  my  friend  Mr.  Asquith  to  kindly 
look  and  see  as  to  the  statement  about  giving  Carey  80Z.  and  telling*  him  that  if  rW 
required  1  (XXX  they  should  have  it.  Now  the  nest  paragraph  is  page  ?03  7 

;~/,r  C- Russell.)  Before  you  leave  this  I  should  like  to  supplement  it. 

[Ike  Attorney- General.)  It  is  the  same  evidence. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Ho,  it  is  the  evidence  of  James  Carey  at  the  trial 
( The  Attorney- General.)  Which  trial? 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  When  he  was  examining  him. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  that? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  from  a  print  of  the  paper  that  I  am' reading.  My  Lords,  it  is 
this.  He  is  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy,  now  Mr.  Justice  Murphy,  and  he  is  asked 

..  wfuesT-I  waY  °f  *  °r  b°dy  of  men  ba™S  the  »amo  of 

“  I  di.f ‘d  y°“  kD0Br  th°  P‘'is0ner  Joe  Brad^  t0  be  a  momber  of  that  body  ?— 

“  it  ?l^herewasaDJ  "Umber  °f  P°r6°nS  h°lding  3  hiSher  position  than  othcrs  in 
“  How  many  were  there  ? — Four. 

“  How  were  the  others  selected  ?— Chosen  by  some  one  of  the  four 
4t  Who  were  the  first  four  that  were  first  at  the  head  of  the  society  when  it 
“  myself  eStab  lshed  •~James  Mullett,  Edward  M‘Caffrey,  Daniel  Curley,  and 
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Then  a  little  lower  down  he  is  asked  : — 

“  About  what  time  was  that  society  or  organisation  first  established  ? — About 
“  the  first  week  of  December  1881. 

“  Who  was  the  man  that  first  established  it  here  ? — A  man  named  Mr.  Walsh 
“  was  the  first  man. 

“  Who  next  took  his  place  ? — A  gentleman  whom  I  afterwards  learned  to  be 
“  Captain  M‘Caffrey. 

“  And  did  any  other  person  direct  its  movements  in  the  place  of  M‘Caffrey  ? — 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Can  you  give  us  the  date?  It  does  not  correspond  with  the 
one  we  have.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No  ;  I  did  not  say  it  was  from  “  United  Ireland  ;  ”  it  is  from  the 
“  Freeman.” 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Of  the  12th  of  April  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  “  United  Ireland  ”  took  its  reports  from  the  “  Weekly  Freeman.” 

“  And  did  any  other  person  direct  its  movements  in  the  place  of  M‘Caffrey  ? — 
“  Yes,  the  man  we  call  No.  1.” 

That  is  the  man  called  Tynan. 

Then,  my  Lords,  later  on,  in  cross-examination,  he  says  one  or  two  things.  He  is 
asked  : — 

“  During  the  time  you  belonged  to  the  organisation  did  you  get  any  money 
“  from  any  person  for  the  object  of  the  organisation  ? — Yes,  I  got  some  money, 
“  but  it  was  not  for  my  own  use. 

“  Of  course,  but  for  the  objects  of  the  association  ;  from  whom  did  you  get 
“  it  ? — From  Number  One. 

“  Was  it  in  gold  or  notes  ? — English  notes. 

“  Did  you  get  any  gold? — I  do  not  remember  getting  any  gold  from  him. 

“  From  whom  did  you  get  the  gold? — Captain  M‘Caffrey ;  and  I  saw  him  at 
“  one  of  the  meetings  lay  a  purse  of  gold  on  the  table  ;  a  purse  of  50 1. 

“  Who  took  it  ? — James  Mullett  took  it  first,  and  then  Mr.  Walsh  took  it 
“  afterwards. 

“  Used  you  to  give  any  account  of  the  money  you  spent? — Yes. 

Used  you  to  give  Kavanagh  any  money  ? — Certainly,  any  time  he  asked 
“  me  I  gave  it  to  him.” 

Then  on  cross-examination  by  Dr.  Webb  he  is  asked  this : — 

“  How  many  did  the  Invincible3  number  at  any  time  so  far  as  you  are 
“  aware  ? — Thirty. 

Oh,  I  see  this  finishes  the  examination-in-chief.  Then  in  cross-examination  : — 

“  When  had  you  first  reason  to  believe  that  you  were  pardoned  ? — On  the 
“  day  I  gave  the  first  information  (with  emphasis)  I  confirmed  the  information 
“  already  given. 

“  Had  you  been  led  to  believe  that  you  would  certainly  be  pardoned  before 
“  you  gave  your  evidence  at  Kilmainham? — If  I  gave  evidence  it  was  to  take 
"  effect. 

“  I  ask  you  a  simple  fact.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  you  would 
“  certainly  be  pardoned  before  you  gave  your  evidence  at  Kilmainham  ? — I  did 
“  not  know  until  that  day. 

“  Was  it  after  you  had  given  your  evidence,  or  before  ? — On  the  night 
“  previous  when  my  evidence  was  accepted.” 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  there  is  anything  further  t< 
be  read  from  this.  I  have  not  seen  that  report.  I  will  verify  it  with  the  offici? 
report  to-morrow  and  will  let  you  know,  I  think  that  explains  what  I  desire  to  p’ 
with  regard  to  pages  202  and  203.  No,  there  is  an  important  paragraph  at  page  2' 
if  your  Lordships  will  kindly  look. 
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“So  long  before  as  January  1882,  Daniel  Connell  ‘  »  ,n 

“  ‘Lieutenant  Moonlight/  swore  at  Cork  that  ‘  he  was  offered  a  Parnell  medal 
bravery,  and  that  the  ‘  Captain  got  a  medal  ’  The  feats  for  wbirL  i  i  1 
::  ^awarded  are  describeS  in  tL  famous  •  ^7 ^^0/^ 

and  signed  and  confirmed’  by  ‘  Captain  Moonlight.’  /12/Sl, 

[The  paper  which  was  produced  and  sworn  to  runs  as  follows  : _ J 

“  h* “<T?10m^8  SulllJant0  be  shot  in  the  legs;  the  mother  and  daughter’s  hair  to 
“  storv/T  Porpd:?lm?  Wltb  HeSarty.  of  Millstreet ;  and  Joh£  Lehone fo? 
..  f*  J?/,  mgf  0  Father  Fw°meJr’  t0  be  olipped  also.  John  Murphy  to  be  shol 
m  the  legs  for  paying  h,s  ‘  rent.’  Once  Carey  had  spoken,  panic  filled  the 
dastardly  crew  of ‘ullage  ruffians,’ and  the  Crown  found  plenty  of  witnesses 
n  March  a  second  gang  of  murderous  conspirators,  known  as  ^the  ‘  Patriotic 
«  Brotherhood,’  were  tried  at  the  Antrim  Assizes.  It  was  proved  that  P  J 

“  hadrtaken  ourSr?a*  organiser  in  ^ay o /  as  the  chief  local  assassin  styled^im 
U  7V  kf  a  PrmciPal  part  in  forming  this  association-an  association  said  Mr 
“  NofoCeiLaWSTv‘  avowedlJ  established  for  the  purpose  of  committing’  murder  *’ 

„  Z  *  0nly  ^a f  ttns  murder  club  organised  by  one  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  official  ‘chief 

TW^T8’  !tS  V1(5tim1s  were  selected  by  Mr.  Parnell’s  organisation  The 
Brotherhood  kept  regular  books.  ‘  Under  date  May  24,  1882,’  the  Judge  noted 

..  “  cn  V  arfeA  thef  HT  tte  e,npy  At  tbe  request  of  the  Land  League 

“  ‘  ••  kill  M7r  Brooke^”  «•  T  Mm&'  T"  h,ave  been  swom  in  specially  to 
“  organ  sation®  w,th  ion  1  T eTldenca’  dTIree%  connecting  the  ‘  constitutional 
“  Invincible  ’  murder  committees  ™ 
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I  propose  to  give  evidence  of  the  report  of  the  evidence  at  that  +T>1-Q  1  r  ^ 
state  at  once  that  I  have  here  the  “  Cork  Dailv  Herald  ”  and  T  will  i  l  1  t0 

the  reporter  over  if  my  learned  friend  requei  me  to  do  so  "adertake  *°  br“g 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  Is  that  Dr.  Hooker’s  paper? 

Oh,^;1trn^TrtLlTe1TdatDr'  H°°ker'S  PaP6r’  bU‘  1  °f  “  earfe  da‘«- 

i-  24th  ^  18«2’  He 

“  you  were  “edT-lt  waT”  “  ^  ™St  y°U  WCTe  handinS  to  tte  ™nan  when 

[Sir  C.  Russell.)  Whose  cross-examination  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Connell’s. 

“  Is  it  in  your  handwriting  ? — It  is. 

“  W  hen  did  you  write  it  ?  A  few  days  before  the  date  in  it. 

“  ‘  head’s’ book70"  °Wn  °nginal  document?~It  is  not ;  I  copied  it  from  the 
“  ^  here  18  that  bo°k  -—I  cannot  say  where  it  is  now,  sir 

Then  he  reads,  my  Lords : — 

M  u  Regimental  order  of  Captain  Moonlight  for  appointed  raids  30/1 9  81 
Thomas  Sullivan  shot  in  the  legs  -  mother  and  i  ' 

:  ft  Hegarty’s.  No.  2,  jZ  Ceham“tory!Sg  tolML? 

“  /PT  a  SOf’  1,01116  Coakley,  for  turning  out  his  labourer0 ;  John  Murphy  shot 

c.‘atssas,a«s*t.-  ■«  «%•«.  Jiti-sz 

Then  he  is  asked 

“  ?°Ur  5aitk’  Wcre  not  tbo8e  documents  made  out  by  yourself  and 

“  not,  sir  y’  pt  “  y0Ur  pocket  t0  b0  8eized  by  ‘bc  police  f-They  were 
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(His  Lordship.)  Was  that  document  copied  from  the  ‘  heajls  ”  book  ?  It 


was. 


( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  suppose  your  Lordship  appreciates  the  position  of  things  here. 
This  man,  who  had  been  Captain  Moonlight,  turned  informer,  and  he  produced  these 
documents  which  he  said  he  had  copied  from  some  other  document. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  it  appears  on  his  cross-examination  that 
he  had  given  evidence  to  the  police  before  he  was  arrested.  . 

(Mr.  Atlcinson.)  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  No.  I  do  not  think  so. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  it  quite  ready,  but  the 
book  only  came  five  minutes  before  the  Court  sat.  We  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
extracts/  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  the  entry  of  the  report  m  two  or  three  cases 

in  Ennis  and  Sligo,  but  they  shall  be  looked  out.  _  .  ,  , 

Then  my  Lords,  I  presume  my  friends  will  not  require  me  to  prove  verbatim  extracts 

from  the  Cowper  Commission  evidence.  I  will  give  you  the  page  m  a  moment  Your 
Lordships  will  kindly  look  at  page  219  (of  the  trial  of  0  Donnell  v.  Walter).  It  is 
called  “  the  National  League  at  work,”  pages  218  to  225.  Your  Lordships  will  bn  a 
number  of  references  to  the  evidence  given  m  the  Cowper  Commission  that  is,  the 
names  of  the  witnesses,  many  of  whom  have  been  called  before  you,  and  the  numbers 
of  their  questions  and  answers.  I  desire  to  say,  my  Lords,  that  these  are  correctly 
extracted.  It  will  be  in  all  probability  sufficient  if  I  indicate  it  to  my  learned  friends, 
and  they  will  see  whether  they  can  contest  the  accuracy  of  these  statements  made  m 

the  Blue  Book.  .  j  y.n 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  doubt  that  such  words  as  are  here  given  were  used.  You 

will  see  they  contain  only  a  few  lines.  If  we  have  to  supplement  them  we  will  call 

y°(The°M^^-^^r^  1°  desire  to  show  the  formal  orders  issued  by  the  Central 
League  to  the  Branch  League,  and  the  directions  for  organisers,  and  it  will  not  be 
inconvenient  to  take  those  at  the  present  time  It  is  m  connexion  W1\b  what  I  am 
now  attempting  to  prove,  namely,  the  action  of  the  various  branches.  While  that  is 
being  sent  for,  I  may,  perhaps,  mention  to  your  Lordships  that  m  the  course  o  my 
opening  statement— I  will  give  you  the  page  in  a  moment— I  referred  to  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Forster’s  in  February  1883,  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  m  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Parnell.  Your  Lordship  may  probably  recollect  it,  because  when  some  inter¬ 
locutory  observation  was  made  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  your  Lords  ipsai  c >  me, 

“  You  propose  to  prove  it,  I  suppose,  as  giving  notice  to  Mr.  Parnell  of  the  cha  g 

made  against  him  ?  ”  and  I  said,  “  Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  think  the  judge  said  anything  of  the  kind  _ 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  propose  to  read  or  indicate  to  your  Lordships,  to  indicate 
the  speeches.  I  propose  to  read  part  of  Mr.  Forster’s  and  Mr.  Gladstone  s  speeches 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Parnell,  bringing  to  his  notice  the  specific  outrages  .““AS®”? 
matters  with  reference  to  the  Land  League  in  the  years  1881,  1882,  and  1888,  as  1 
have  said,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  Mr.  Parnells  notice,  and  for  that  purpose 

only. 

(Mr.  Bonan.)  It  is  in  the  “  Nation  ”  of  the  3rd  January  1880 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League. 

“  The  committee  of  the  above  body  held  a  meeting  at  their  rooms  on  Tuesday. 
“  the  30th  inst.  There  were  present :  The  Rev.  John  Behan,  C.C.,  in  the  chair  , 
“  Messrs.  P.  Cummins - 

(The  President.)  What  are  you  reading  from  now  ? 

(Mr.  Bonan.)  From  the  “  Nation,”  my  Lord,  of  the  3rd  of  January  1880. 

“  There  were  present:  The  Rev.  John  Behan,  C.C.,  in  the  chair ;  Messrs.  P. 
“  Cummins,  P.L.G.,  P.  Egan,  A.  J.  Kettle,  Michael  Davitt,  R.  J  Donnelly, 
“  Thomas  Brennan,  Thomas  Grehan,  James  F.  Grehan.  A  report  on  the  distress 
“  at  present  existing  in  the  west  of  Ireland  was  handed  m  by  Mr.  Davi  ,  w 
“  had  recently  visited  that  part  of  the  country,  and  it  was  moved  oy  Mr.  J  ames 
“  F.  Grehan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Davitt,  and  resolved  ‘  That  m  view  ot  tbe 
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(The  Attorney- General. )  You  had  better  read  the  whole®  ^  ^  *  g°6S  °U' 

(Mr .  Honan ,  continuing  reading : — ) 

::  «  S&SWUtR 

- t  *?*s!rrt.*a£'  “ss  “t  “•SroS 

“  received  from  different  parts  of  the  countrv  anrHVn^1 >b  cations  having  been 

“  for  rules  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  branches^  the  Land^  !fd  /c^and 

I'  suggestions  on  organization  were  submitted,  and  adopted  pending  the  n  ™g 
tion  and  issuing  of  rules  for  tVm  *  penning  the  prepara- 

:  Sirius  - 

:  saws  ss 

“  tenant  farmers  from  landlord!  m°should  be  formed  fo  e”a"CiPate,  tlle. Irish 

«“  sa-  * 

settlement  of  the  land  question  shS  convene  7  “  lh° 

central  place  and  proceed  to  the  formation  of  a  branch  ot?  the  Land 

sBzsES  “ 

^r0rb“ 

election  of  the  officers  of  the  branch  to  be  fornmT  A  president  To  ™tend  'T 
secretary  should  be  elected  as  the  executive  nf  thn  l  x  b  lreasurer’  ancl 
“  with  them  four  other  members  to  form  ™ I!  .  °  brancl1  0r  ass°ciation,  and 

“  general  management  of  its  affairs.  These  TT  TTTd 'bThl  ff™'  for  the 
•“  befoT  KTfTS^i^^ 

“  place  by  ballot.  The  membership  qualifications  should  Tot  bo°?e’s  th^ 

«  scrimdon  S  £1™“:  »  >b»»rers.  ifig  he°r  ^  ^ 
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:  £V— 

membership  for  merchants,  and  sympathisers  could  be  crmWl  ^  lonorar^ 

::  EF 

ir 

provisions  for  that  p'urpose^set'fonh  in°the^ Land°Act  om  870 '^Loc  jUTel  f 
voting  a  per-centage  of  their  funds  to  the National  Land  Wno ^  "T®3 

its  assistance  in  defending  such  actions  as  the  foregoing  when  ‘  resolved  upon  hi 

tZZTL-ZTntfarmer  me“ber  S°Ught  wronged  or  injured*  by 

speS' tyd^Sd  * 

if  the  fund  in  hand  of  such  branches  should  bo  inadequate.  A  general  TcethT 
of  the  members  should  be  called  for  that  purpose  and  the  A -5 

evy  fixed  upon.  No  man  taking  a  farm  from'  Xh  a„o  horZ  been  eTicted 

“  whTSr^:  Snd  fXhWateTZmo;TTnTenTo:  mray  h  '>0°n  “ 

“  °forPs°unch  action! 
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shunned  as  a  traitor  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow  tenant-farmers,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  No  man  assisting  to  serve  process  of  ejectment 
or  taking;  part  in  an  eviction,  or  purchasing  stock  or  produce  seized  for  non¬ 
payment  of  a  rack-rent  to  be  allowed  the  membership  of  any  branch  or  associa¬ 
tion.  Any  member  of  a  branch  proved  guilty  of  any  of  the  foregoing  acts  to 
be  at  once  excelled  and  denounced  for  his  action.  Meetings  of  the  branches 
could  be  held  in  the  chapel  yard  on  a  Sunday  if  no  other  place  of  meeting 
be  available.  Oases  of  rack-renting,  contemplated  evictions,  &c.,  should  be 
then  reported,  and  the  particulars  forwarded  to  the  Land  League  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  branch.  The  managing  committee  of  each  branch  of  the  League 
should  keep  a  register  of  the  members,  particulars  of  their  holdings,  names 
of  their  londlord  and  agent,  amount  of  rent  paid  annually  or  otherwise,  excess 
of  same  over  ordinance  valuation  cases  of  rack-renting  and  eviction,  and  all 
other  necessary  particulars  touching  the  relations  of  landlords  with  their  tenants 
in  the  locality  of  such  branch  of  the  League.  The  managing  committee  should 
undertake  the  organising  of  public  meetings  in  connexion  with  the  national  land 
movement  within  the  district  or  districts  forming  the  branch  of  the  League  to 

which  they  belong.  •  .  j  j  u 

“  Meetings  to  protest  against  evictions  to  be  also  superintended  by  the 

managing  committee  of  such  branch  as  may  be  within  the  district  where  the 
eviction  takes  place.  An  evicted  member  and  his  family  to  be  sheltered  and 
protected  by  his  branch  association.  Irish  National  Land  Clubs  should  be 
formed  in  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  America,  Canada,  and 
Australia,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  national  land  movement  m  effecting  a 
final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question.  Such  land  clubs 
should  be  like  the  National  Land  League,  non-sectarian.  Ihe  particular 
organisation  of  such  clubs  could  either  be  left  to  opinions  on  some  prevailing 
at  initiatory  meetings,  or  be  based  on  that  laid  down  for  branches  of  the  Land 
League  which  requires  a  managing  committee  of  seven,  including  a  president, 
treasurer,  and  secretary.  The  subscription  fixed  upon  for  membership  of  land 
clubs  should  be  remitted  to  the  treasurers  of  the  National  Land  League, 
Dublin,  less  the  working  expenses  of  such  clubs,  such  moneys  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  national  land  movement  m  effecting  sue 
a  change  in  the  land  system  of  Ireland  as  will  establish  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil  as  the  owner  thereof.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Irish  National  an 
League,  October  21st,  1879  it  was  resolved:  ‘  That  none . of  the  funds  ot  this 

*  League  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  any  landlord  s  interest  m  the  land  or 

*  for  'furthering  the  interests  of  any  parliamentary  candidate.  Land  clubs  m 
connexion  with  the  National  Land  League  should  advocate  the  cause  of  labour 
and  humanity  everywhere  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  Reading  rooms  and  national 
libraries  should,  if  possible,  be  established  in  connexion  with  land  clubs,  -prizes 
for  essays  upon  the  most  feasible  settlement  of  the  land  question  should  be 
printed  for  circulation  among  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.  Land  clubs  ou  si  e 
of  Ireland  should  also  undertake  the  forwarding  of  papers  friendly  to  Ireland 
and  the  land  movement,  to  local  branches  of  the  Land  League  for  distribution 
among  the  poor  portion  of  the  agricultural  classes.  Such  land  clubs  should  also 
support  and  patronise  those  of  the  national  papers  in  Ireland  which  advocate 
the  ownershio  settlement  of  this  land  question.  Land  clubs  in  England,  fecot- 
land  and  America  should  also  undertake  the  task  of  educating  the  people 
surrounding  them  on  the  claims  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  free  soil,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  enlist  foreign  sympathy  everywhere  for  the  efforts  which  the  farming 
classes  are  now  bent  upon  making  to  emancipate  themselves  from  a  feudalists 

.«  land  code  which  has  been  swept  from  the  path  of  every  other  civilized  people. 

[The  Attorney-General.)  Then  it  is,  no  doubt,  in  your  Lordships’  minds  that  the 
date  of  that  was  the  3rd  January  1880.  My  Lords  the  rules  of  the  organisation 
which  I  ask  now  to  be  read  are  of  November  1880,  if  I  recollect  right. 

{Mr.  Bonan.)  This,  my  Lords,  is  from  the  “Nation”  of  the  27th  November 
1880:— 

“  The  following  rules  for  the  formation  of  branches  of  the  League  in  the 
“  provinces  have  been  issued  : — 
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“  seilfmemCf ' be*’ eTect'eT “^“y  and  ™th  them  not  less  than 
••  business.  3  committee  for  the  genera]  management  of 

“  o£  one  year  subjectt0 

„  at  t,  Section  of  officers  shall  take  place  by  ballot. 

subscription6  bef™  b  ?  sub?,cnPtion  sh=«ll  not  be  less  than  Is.  each  year,  the 
“  for  tile  fb HI  f  based  on  Government  valuation  as  follows Is  annuallv 

“  That  a  l  b  TaI"a“°"  “d  ™d»,  and  an  increase  of  Is.  for  every  %T  % 

“  each  month  hbffDfhtf  JffiIl,ated  *°  the  League  shall  forward  on-  thJfirst  day  of 
•  c^aUx"  h6fUndSm  ^  “d  Witt  !t  “hly  statement  Tthe 

.  |  “  JhTat  the  treasurer  shall  in  all  cases  furnish  the  members  with  ree-ular 

:  aS?  c.;s 

■  —-»»*>  *-  -«■»  y. 

c- £gr=  » =■•  • -w 

•  J&n  rr  S3 

Ss  .“»4ri?»rcr4A ss 

“  That  a11  sectarian  discussion  be  excluded  from  meetings.” 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Now,  mv  Lord <?  9ip  first  nf  +i,rt  „  v  , .  — _ 

read  from  Hansard  is  on  the  28th  January’  1881  '  1  will  rcad  the  ud  *.hat  1  l,roPose  {*> 

z:tt  b,i,v;t7i]l  b,°,s;f cient  **  ™  the  speeci- 

anJ^gcod  purpose.  ^  wou  d  y°ur  Lordship’s  opinion  as 'to  wlitheTIhis  answers 
{The  President.)  Not  the  whole  speech. 

xs  <s  Sit*  sriss^jr. 

..£,'SS“Piiri .'‘SdS.tS!'*  ‘a*1  rrt- «**«  -« » 

s  -  — 1  ■  ■“  —  rtt  sirirs-  tsi 

being  present  ffiiring^  part^ot  the  speech  of  ifelTK  not'f  °f 
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(The  Attorney -General.)  I  stated  when  I  opened  this  case  to  your  Lordships  months 
and  months  ago  when  I  only  read  one  of  Mr.  Forster’s  speeches,  that  I  should  propose 
to  bring  before  your  Lordships’  notice  that  certain  facts  in  connexion  with  the  Land 
League  had  been  stated  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  persons  charged,  including  Mr. 
Parnell. 

( The  President.)  Of  course,  if  it  was  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  other  Members 
of  Parliament  that  would  do.  I  mean,  of  course,  if  it  related  to  them. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  My  point  is  specifically  and  exactly,  and  I  have  never  varied 
from  it,  that  it  affects  them  with  notice.  I  am  not  nlleging  any  greater  weight  to  it 
than  that,  and  that  is  the  object  of  it.  I  read  at  page  690,  of  the  257th  volume  of 
Hansard. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  In  the  beginning? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No,  the  beginning  is  several  pages  before. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Who  is  speaking  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  of  the  28th  January  1881,  the 
257th  volume  of  Hansard,  at  column  1690. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  gathered  that  my  friend, 
Sir  Charles  Russell  wished  that  the  whole  of  the  speech  might  be  read.  I  am  very 
anxious  not  to  inflict  this  upon  your  Lordships,  but  I  should  like  to  see  whether  there 
is  anything  in  the  immediate  context. 

(The  President.)  Pray  do  not  insist  upon  having  the  whole  of  it  read. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No,  my  Lord. 

(  The  Attorney- General.)  I  desire  to  read  only  what  is  material  with  reference  to  the 
particular  points  that  have  been  raised  in  cross-examination  in  this  case.  Of  course,  I 
will  read  any  part  that  is  really  material. 

“  Hon.  gentlemen  would  have  us  to  suppose,  sometimes,  that  this  crime 
“  is  owing  to  distress  in  Ireland  ;  sometimes,  that  it  is  owing  to  evictions  in 
“  Ireland.  It  is  evident  by  the  testimony  afforded  bv  facts,  that  it  is  owing 
“  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other.  (Oh!  Oh!)  Well,  sir,  the  distress  of 

“  Ireland  in  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  was  very  great  and  bitter  in  many 

“  portions  of  the  country.  But  those  six  months  contributed  only  one-fourth 
“  instead  of  one-half  to  the  agrarian  outrages  of  the  year.  In  the  last  six 
“  months  of  last  year  that  distress  was  wonderfully  mitigated,  and  in 
“  many  districts  of  the  country  entirely  removed.  But  the  agrarian 
“  outrages  rose  to  threefold  the  figure  they  had  reached  in  the  first 

“  half  of  the  year.  It  is  not  easy,  then,  to  fix  the  crime  upon  the  dis- 

“  tress.  Can  you  fix  it  upon  evictions  ?  Let  us  see  how  they  stand.  In  the 
“  first  quarter  of  the  year,  1880,  the  crime  was  small,  and  the  evictions  were  very 
“  large.  There  were  in  that  quarter  490  evictions.  In  the  next,  the  second 
“  quarter,  there  were  622  evictions,  or  about  1,100  for  the  half  year,  and  that 
“  half  year  was  not  marked  by  any  considerable,  scarcely  any  perceptible,  increase 
“  of  crime.  We  came  to  the  third  quarter.  There  was  still  a  large  number  of 
“  evictions,  about  the  same  as  in  the  second  quarter,  629.  Crime,  I  admit,  in- 
«  creased  in  that  quarter,  but  the  evictions  have  not  materially  increased.  We 
“  pass  on  to  the  fourth  quarter,  when  evictions  almost  disappear.  They  sink  to 
“  152  ;  but  while  the  evictions  sink  from  629  to  152,  the  crime  rises  from  about 
“  G00  to  1,300  cases.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  whence  this 
“  crime  really  comes  we  must  watch  its  movements  and  we  must  see  what  are 
“  the  concomitants  of  this  crime.  That  which  diminishes  while  the  crime  in- 
“  creases  is  not  likely  to  be  the  immediate  and  direct  cause  of  the  crime ;  but 
«  that  which  increases  with  the  crime  and  the  movements  of  which  correspond 
“  with  it  with  wonderful  exactness,  then  it  is  that  the  judicious  inquirer  will 
“  begin  to  believe  that  he  is  getting  nearer  to  the  true  cause  and  incentive  to 
“  the  crime.  Now,  sir,  let  us  see  what  is  the  real  relation  of  the  operations  of 
“  the  Land  League  to  the  crime  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  speak  of  these  operations 
“  as  a  whole,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  many  persons  who  have 
“  connected  themselves  with  it  who  would  not  tolerate  or  excuse  crime,  or  will- 
“  ingly  contribute  to  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  however  indirectly.  But,  at  the 
“  same  time,  we  must  look  to  the  words  that  have  been  used  and  we  must  look  to 
“  the  consequences  that  have  followed  from  the  use  of  them.  Thehon.  gentleman 
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‘XittT’ y  °tU atr Tf ‘e°  7wd?W  th,e  ticket-°f- leave  from  Mr. 

whose  words  and  actions  are  to  be  eilWl  ^  f  ^  ?aVe  1°  deal  Wltb  any°ue 
more  upright  course  Unn  tn  nh  n  5  ed  mto  question,  there  is  no  safer  no 

the  speech'  delivered  t  the  &C  of  House.  I  willteke 

(Mr.  Parnell)  on  the  19  th  of  September it Ennis^  iTT**  f°r  ?9  citT  of  Cork 
this  House  a  most  attractive  account  of  tl,o  o  7°  bon.  gentleman  gave  us  in 

League.  Nothing  could  be  smoother  th  ‘  h  *7  0DS  a“d  "T16043  °f  the  Land 
moderate  than  its  purposes,  as  he 

language  he  holds  on  the  other  sidn  nf  tl  *  <  A?dt  let,us  see  w]bat  is  the 

he  asks,  •  for  the  tenant  who  b^s  for  a  farm  Zt"  '  vlT’  Wha\are  ?ou  lo  do,’ 
evicted  ?  He  then  describes  as  1  will  rpnrl  1  ^  nei^hbour  has  been 

to  be  inflicted.  But  I  wish  to  observe  iJf/i  ’bj!’  *1®  Pumshment  that  is 

the  hon.  gentleman’s  definition  is  of  the  often e  ^  w  °n  t0  Punishment,  what 
the  object  of  the  Land  W  £  tn  °  /  W®  ai?  told  m  this  H°use  that 

which  others  have  been  unfairly  evicted  ?erSOnS  fl’om  takm£  farms  from 

-evicted  for  the  nonpaym^^ 

which  we  in  this  House  can  nerfeeti  11  ?•  A  tbese  limitations,  with 
upon  us  here;  but  they  disapSar  frL  ^T’  ft,  Prodi«al!J  showered 
Ireland  (Mr.  Parnell  dissented).  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in 

‘S  m  a  bracket,  my  Lords,  and  shows  that  he  was  present 
1  will  teln  vain  ‘b°  '™rdS  °f  tke  hon'  gentleman,  and  a  shake  of  the  head 

‘his  ndgL^A:rbeye0nUet?cted  — *  ““  Wh°  bids  for  a  fa™  from  which 
“  \uT'  Pnjustly  convicted. 

UP7  ,That  IbeCeto  ^Ltentiretidence67  ^  bee“  rePorted'  accurately 

‘‘(M;-pS)JSoSordT'  li0au7 

Ireland  in  which  I  have  referred  to  tenanf  1  7  speeehfs, tkat  1  Lave  made  in 
smgle  occasion  upon  wldch  I  omitted  the  wort  ^fnS r  1  °ann0t  reC°UeCt  a 

seems  to  be  fallible.  At  any  rate  I  aL  nofn,,^”"/  °f  th®  hon-  gentleman 
unauthentic  report,  but  from  a  rennrt  1  ^rom  any  haphazard  and 

highest  credit  a‘nd  eminence,  and  worn  aTdCvcd  ?  "  Sh°rthand  ™ter  of  the 
s.r,  is  the  crime.  It  matters  not  Xther  th6P  andti'd  t  °T‘  °f  ju8tice‘  Such- 
harsh,  or  whether  he  has  been  kind  inftlftJ  f  d  has  been  tyrannical  and 

The  crime  is  of  occupying  a  farm  from  whiclf  ^nTn  thtT;  *7  forbearing- 
to  meet  his  own  personal  wants  and  those  of  his  fWi  f  eftremity— even 

™»r,  to  rao..  .  0:n,,  ■  Tku  j,  “  “  v/T;. "  o  .  Mt  It 

h.  - 

(Shame.)  Suchi’Iir!  is*  the  mi’mT^what^thT'n'18  Sf!  constantly  dr0P  out. 

‘ a  fr  f:;rT7hid>  ?  ‘ WbeD  ™ 

4<  vf“r-  Parnell.)  Unjustly.  (Order.) 

in  my  hand— lius^sLTLm’oTthT’roadsirw"  7*7?^, wkich  1  l»ve 
meet  him  ;  you  must  show  him  in  the  streets  i  f  tl  shun  him  )  ‘  when  you 
“  ■  must  show  him  at  the  fair  ami  martt^  p,0^,  and  evTii'A  (‘ 8hUn  h'm  ;  ‘ 

alilt  been’proved  a"d  Mr‘  Glada‘°-  -ads  the  speech  which  hai 

“  ^Tbflelv^  himthseevereriyaalonTrbf  ,0!“°’  f  0V“>  “  tka 

.  ‘  by  isolating  him  from  the  rest  o/his  kind  as^if  h  mg  t0,a  moraI  Coventry. 

-1-  a*““»  ■<  f  ™  *,%  z; 
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depend  upon  it  if  the  counties  of  Ireland  carried  out  this  doctrine,  that  no  man, 
however  full  of  avarice,  how  lose  to  shame,  will  transgress. 


Then  the  speech  goes  on  : — 

“  What  ?  The  regulations  of  the  Land  League  ?  No  ;  your  unwritten 
“  code.  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  believe,  or  does  the  House  believe,  that  words 
“  like  these  are  calculated  to  promote  the  observance  of  the  law  ?  The  words  - 
“  sworn  in  Court  are  these :  ‘That  if  a  man  occupies  a  farm  from  which  any 
“  ‘  man  has  been  evicted,  from  whatever  cause  ’ - 

“  (Mr.  Parnell.)  Unjustly' evicted. 

“  (Mr.  Gladstone.)  These  are  the  words  sworn  to  in  Court ;  they  were  not 
“  shaken  in  Court,  and  if  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  shake  them,  those  who 
“  attempted  to  shake  them  would  have  been  subjected  to  cross-examination. 

“  These  are  the  words  which  are  so  declared  to  have  been  used,  and  irrespective 
«  of  the  cause,  the  circumstances,  and  the  character  of  the  proceeding,  it  is 
“  characterised  as  a  detestable  crime,  deserving  of  complete  isolation  from  all 
“  human  kind,  for  any  man  to  enter  upon  a  farm  from  which  another  man,  for 
“  whatever  reason,  has  been  evicted.  And  here  is  another  passage  from  a  speech 
“  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  spoken,  I  believe,  at  Galway  :  ‘  Let  no  man  take  a  farm 
“  ‘  no  matter  what  has  been  the  cause — let  no  man  take  a  farm  from  which  a  man 
“  ‘  has  been  evicted  ;  let  him  be  looked  upon  as  a  leper  whenever  you  meet  him 
“  ‘  in  the  street.  In  this  way  landlords  cannot  stock  your  land.’ 

“  (Mr.  Parnell.)  Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman — (order) — state  from  what  he 
“  is  now  reading  ?  Is  he  now  reading  from  the  shorthand  writer’s  notes  ? 

“  (Mr.  Speaker.)  The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  in  possession  of  the  House,  and 
“  is  entitled  to  proceed  without  interruption.  If  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of 
“  Cork  desires  to  make  any  explanation  at  the  termination  of  the  right  hon. 

“  gentleman’s  address  it  will  be  open  for  him  to  do  so. 

“  (Mr.  Parnell .1  It  was  simply  to  deny  that  that  I  rose.  I  have  no  explana- 

“  tion  to  make.  .  , 

“  (Mr  Gladstone.)  In  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  should  be  liable  to  severe 

“  censure  if  I  had  attempted  to  disguise  the  quarter  from  which  I  have  derived 
“  what  I  have  been  citing,  or  if  I  had  taken  it  from  any  secondary  source.  A1  I 
«  can  say  is  that  I  am  citing  these  speeches  in  the  hearing  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
“  friend  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
“  I  am  speaking  from  the  evidence  sworn  in  Court  on  the  Dublin  trial. 

“  (Mr.  Parnell.)  Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman  give  the  date  i  (Order.) 

“  (Mr.  Gladstone.)  I  believe  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  date  is  the 
“  24th  October  last.  That  which  I  speak  of  is  not  the  intention,  it  is  nob  the 
“  motive  which  are  entirely  beyond  'my  cognizance,  but  the  tendency  of  the 
“  language,  and  the  tendency  of  such  language  coming  from  a  gentleman  m  the 
«  position  of  the  hon.  member,  especially  when  taken  m  conjunction  with  the 
“  rapid  growth  of  agrarian  crime,  much  of  which  has  been  associated  m  a  most 
“  direct  manner  with  this  very  business  of  eviction,  with  which  I  have  to  deal. 
«  Tt  is  not  uncharitable  or  rash  to  assume  a  connexion  between  the  words  of  the 
“  sneaker  and  of  the  acts  which  followed.  I  will  now  read  one  other  passage, 
“  not  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member,  but  from  a  speech  of  one  of  his  leading 
“  friends — who  I  hope  is  in  his  place — the  hon.  member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar). 
«  These  are  the  words  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cavan,  spoken  at  Kmlock,  m  the 
«  county  of  Leitrim,  on  the  31st  October  1880  :  4  It  is  your  duty  -he  was  re- 
“  commending,  of  course,  the  cause  of  the  Land  League—4  it  is  your  duty,  and  it 
“  ‘  is  your  interest,  to  give  your  assistance  in  such  a  manner  as  I  will  now  point 

“  4  out  to  you.’  ” 

(The  President.)  Was  Mr.  Biggar  a  member  at  that  time? 

(Thp  Attorney-General)  Mr.  Biggar  was  a  member  at  that  time,  and,  my  Lord,  he 
interposed  iUuie  course  of  tire  spfeU.  That  speech  of  Mr.  B.ggars  has  already  been 
read,  and  proved  in  this  court.  Then  Mr.  Biggai  says.  Hear,  hear. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  long.  Will  you  read  that  m  this  connexion  ? 
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( The  Attorney- General.)  I  will.  This  is  Mr  , 

r.  Gladstone : —  '  '  *  °°ai  s  sPeeCl1  as  quoted  by 
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Mr.  Gladstone : 

mamlerTl do  ST  7°"  “‘fT  “  SU°b  3 
lords-th^t  is  an  extrLe  measu^d  c t  7o° ZTTec^Z^ 
besides,  it  is  held  undesirable  for  thn  i.w  ^  .T  1  ^commend  it,  and 

the  Irish  tenant  farmer,  which  is  calculated  to  interfere  to  a  material  extent  wilt! 
the  advocacy  of  my  hon.  friend  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  on  behnlf tu I  h 
farmer.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  member  appears  t„  approve  of  thin 
I  cannot  understand  that  cheer  otherwise  If  he  dnpJ^nn  1  s  language. 
advise  him  to  repeat  the  cheer,  and™ we  shaU  know  StTef  “P  W°UT 
not  one  only  among  the  leaders  of  the  people  of  Ireland  who  consideAwV™! 
language  as  I  have  just  now  read  is  within  the  limits  offw  ff  i  f  -  °h 
popular  agitation.  1  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  other  citations  ‘  v".".''!? 

n^l,^ 

have  made  these  unhappy  speeches  to  iudo-e — whether  their  own  ™  •  w  o 

acquit  them  from  having  used  language  which,  whatevel  h» Z  Z  T*  ““ 
sarily  tend,  when  addressed  toSless%ducated  „ 
tious  and  with  fewer  restraints,  towards  breaches  of  the  law  Now  si  wW 

^  wn-anSKMC 

(Mi .  Tiealy.)  And  also  the  evictions. 

(AG.  Daly.)  TV  hat  description  of  crimes? 

(Mr.  Gladstone.)  Inthe  third  quarter  of  1879  there  were  50  r 

he  Land  League.  I  do  not  quote  the  quarter  before  tZ  because  a  hm,  A 
the  League  was  m  existence  it  was  in  its  infanev  Tn  flip  +1  ■  i  u  »  1 
1879  there  were  50  meetings  of  the  Land  LcW 7\J  <1  tblId  quarter  of 

In  the  fourth  quarter  the  50  meetings  grew  to  10G  and  thflSS  °Utra?eS' 
outrages  rose  to  462.  We  then  come  !o  iW  In  the  first  quarter  of  lS 

f  tr~  42  ~*“«*  °f  tbe  La»d  Wue,  and  there  weTSf  agrariaf 
(Mr.  Mealy.)  How  many  evictions  ? 

(Mr.  Gladstone.)  I  shall  allude  to  the  evictions  presently  T  om  ,  • 

this  as  a  case  of  great  increose.  On  the  contrm  49  k  f  °  qU?tm£ 
number  of  meetings  of  the  Land  League,  and  conmamf  wil  l  a  ''""i  lar?e 
some  previous  years  293  was  not  a  ?ery  exeesTve  Ir  „  T“ber  ln 

Ilf  f  “ 

-Six  ss?  v/az wsi  y^sz  ±5£rri 

League  were  more  than  double,  nearly  treble.  They  rose  fro  u  if  If 

time  having  enormously  A  TT 

one  fourth  of  what  they  had  been  before  I  w i  r™,  rto  !  °"T  about 

I  have  hitherto  spoke?;  of  Ireland  A  a  whole  Sf  it°may  bT  tto  T 

meetings  lose  to  117  and  the  crimes  to  351.  these 

“  (Mr-  Mealy.)  Nearly  all  of  them  threatening  letters. 
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“  [Mr.  Gladstone.)  In  Ulster  in  1879  there  were  44  meetings  and  109  crimes. 

“  In  1880  the  meetings  rose  to  83  and  the  agrarian  crimes  to  259.  In  Connaught 
“  in  1879  the  meetings  were  71  and  the  crimes  471.  In  1880  the  meetings  rose 
“  to  213  and  the  crimes  to  961.  In  Munster,  in  1879  the  meetings  were  26  ami 
“  the  crimes  136,  both  very  low  numbers ;  but  in  1880  the  meetings  rose  to  160 
**  and  the  agrarian  crimes  to  990.  So  that  with  fatal  and  painful  precision  the 
“  steps  of  crime  dogged  the  stops  of  the  Land  League,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
“  get  rid  by  any  ingenuity  of  facts  such  as  I  have  stated  by  vague  and  general 
“  complaints,  by  imputations  against  parties,  imputations  against  England, 
“  imputations  against  Governments.  L  ou  must  meet  them  and  confute  them,  if 
“  you  can.” 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  think  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  I  read  that  speech  that 
there  is  any  other  passage  in  it  that  need  be  read. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  see  that  was  the  last  speech  of  the  debate  that  night,  my  Lords. 
The  debate  is  adjourned  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

(The  President.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  only  introduces  the  Question,  because  it  is 
only  evidence  having  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who  are  affected  by  it. 
That,  of  course,  is  only  admissible  in  evidence  in  connexion  with  the  conduct  of  the 
persons  who  heal’d  it,  and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  hear  what  they  say. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  That  was  on  the  28th,  which  was  a 

Saturday.  .  .  ,  . 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  does  not,  of  course,  always  follow  because  a  gentleman  is  m  Dis¬ 
place  that  he  has  an  opportunity  of  making  a  reply. 

(The  President.)  No. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No.  My  Lord,  the  debate  went  on  on  the  31st,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  31st  Mr.  Parnell  spoke,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  next  night  of  the  debate. 
The  28th  was  a  Friday,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  being  the  last  speech.  The  29th  was  Saturday, 
the  30th  Sunday,  and  the  31st  Monday,  and  on  the  night  of  the  31st,  on  page  811,  Mr. 
Parnell  spoke.  With  reference  to  any  alleged  contradiction  or  qualification  of  notice, 
1  appeal  to  the  speech  if  my  learned  friend  wishes  to  read  it.  I  am  quite  willing  to 

put  it  in.  I  will  give  it  my  learned  friend. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  We  will  go  on  while  my  friend  is  looking  for  any  observa¬ 
tions  made  on  the  speech.  We  refer  next,  for  the  same  purpose  of  giving  notice,  to  a 
speech  made  by  William  Edwin  Forster  on  February  22nd,  1883.  J  hat  is  on  the 

address  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1883. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  ought  to  say,  I  may  have  to  go  back  to  May  188w,  but  1 

was  not  able  to  get  Hansard  in  time. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  first  part  of  the  speech  seems  to  be  on  political  matters,  it 
deals  with  matter  which  there  is  no  reason  to  read  here.  This  m  what  is  relevant  on 
the  question  of  notice.  It  commences  on  page  618,  volume  2/6,  February  and  March 
1883. 

“  I  had  fully  expected  that  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  would  have 
“  spoken  in  this  debate.  I  should  have  troubled  the  House  earlier,  but  I  thought 
“  he  would  think  it  right  to  do  so.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  recent  disclosures  are 
“  not  proofs  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  have  increased,  not  meiely  in  this 
“  House,  but  throughout  the  country,  the  suspicion  which  formerly  existed  that 
“  the  Land  League  organisation,  of  which  the  hon.  member  is  the  chief,  was 
“  concerned  in  the  outrages  that  took  place.  I  think  that  public  opinion  was 
“  expressed  in  this  House  and  the  press  (Mr.  O'Kelly:  I  he  English  press)  when 
“  it  was  said  that  members  of  this  House  did  expect  that  the  hon.  member, 
“  considering  what  the  charge  was,  would  have  attempted  to  remove  that 
suspicion.  °  (Mr.  Parnell :  What  charge  ?)  That  it  was  expected  that  the  hon. 
“  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  would  have  done  so  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
“  House  without  this  motion  (Mr.  Biggar :  What  is  the  charge?),  at  any  rate 
“  that  he  would  have  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  this  motion.  I 
“  understand  that  he  will  address  the  House  either  in  this  debate  or  in  moving 
“  his  own  amendment.  Now,  I  wish  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  believe 
“  that  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  many  others,  no  mere  disclaimer  of  connexion  with 
“  outrage  will  be  sufficient.  We  have  had  disclaimers  before;  I  am  told  that 
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James  Carey  even  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Miss  Burke  on  i 

ber  brother.  Do  rot  let  the  hon.  member  suppose  that  I  char  J  him  wbhbf- 
planned  any  murder,  or  with  complicity  with  murder.  But  T  wdh  fl  i. hc?Vln^ 

mistake  that  this  I  do  charge  the  hon.  member  and  his  friends  with  °ibftn° 

allowed  themselves  to  continue  the  leaders— he  the  avowed  chief-of  1  ^  ^ 
sition  which  not  merely  ostensibly  advised  and  urged  the  ruin  of  t  §T' 
opposed  them,  and  avowed  that  doctrine  of  ‘  bovmWino  °  Jl  l  f  those  who 
life  almost  more  miserable  than  death,  but  which  set  on  foot  an  agitatToJ  “tiA 
organised  or  promoted  outrage  and  incited  to  murder  of  whfc  the  ,  ^ 
result  and  outcome  was  murder,  and  the  hon  member  nmUt  i  f  natural 
to  be  the  natural  outcome.  It  is  veiy h“0fme to W? 
not  know  it,  and  how  he  did  not  separate  himself  from  it  alWether T 
avow  and  denounce  it.  Now,  let  me  illustrate  my  meaning-  “  W  i  f  dlS; 
of  cases  in  which  gentlemen  get  into  this  House,  and  o-et  out  of  if  t  i 
\  ery  often  the  candidate  or  the  member  is  not  found  gnikv of  1  i’  ^  )nberJ‘ 
What  happens  is  this,  that  he  gives  monev  but  tiS  I  bl^ery  himself, 
know  what  are  the  acts  of  bribers  TW  +i  \  i  Vs  £°°d  care  not  to 

“  ver/  hard,  I  bcbeve/i/s/n/'case/to  ^ayhthat^hes^CMdidSes11!'  “d  * 

known  very  well  what  were  the  means  by  which  thev  honpd  ti  f  ^  a^e  no^ 
House.  The  hon.  member  for  the  city^Cork  wal  nofmerelf  in  tlT  ^ 
of  a  candidate,  he  was  also  in  the  position  of  the  chairman7  of  PoslH°n 
committee.  He  was  the  man  who,  more  than  an/ other  derived  Id 
tage  and  power,  until  we  took  it  from  him-power  bv  heln’of  th  I f 
W  hat  I  say  is-he  has  to  show  us  how  it  C2  / 
that  this  terrorism  was  so  used,  and  what  steps  he  took  to  find  i/nV®1 
what  steps  he  took  to  discourage  it;  but  we  know  tW  l  +  0llC  or 
and  we  know  that  he  remained  confentto  reap  the  advmta/fo/th’  k-t  n°De* 
The  hon.  member,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  nfake  a Tn  tSe  J  if 
difficult  to  discover  whether  he  means  to  persevere  in  LP  ,  Xt  1S  rather 
have  heard  was  that  we  should  get  a  few  remarks  to  nirtt  AU  1 

have  the  amendment  also.  I  should  like  to  givehim  some  ass, si’  P°SS!b  ?  mi?bt 
his  speech  upon  the  amendment.  There  are'everal  noints  as®f  ance.;n  irammg 
upon  which  I  think  the  Houso  would  expect  information  ft  deta,led  P01nts- 
be  glad  to  get  information.  Questions  fa™  Tif 

Land  League.  The  hon.  member  for  Dungarvan  lMr  O^Do/neln  °f 
bold  with  regard  to  these  funds,  but  nobody  suspects'  him  of t  '  ™ 
counsels  of  the  League.  I  cannot  conceive  --  h  f  bem»  111  tbe 


counsels.”01*  “7  PUrP°Se’  bad  °r  «°°d’ 

(The  President.)  Who  is  that? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  O’Donnell,  the  member  for  Dungarvan. 

(The  Attorney  General)  The  plaintiff  in  O’Donnell  v.  Walter. 

(Sir  If.  James.)  There  are  many  more  members  of  tlm  Ifnmm  t  n 
It  may  apply,  I  believe ;  it  did  apply  to  Mr.  O’Donnell,  the  member  foTJungm-vaTn01” 

yt/^WCoSrk,  either  'before*  hU  tfreTt  'or" 'sk/eAi/relTse  "hTY  *7  ‘hC 
what  has  been  done  with  those  funds  ?  uu,„  ]  *  i»’  ias  found  out 

;;  Of  Cork  will  no  doubt,  say  Ta/ during  tL^he^Tn  K1  ^  ^ 
he  knew  nothing.  Certainlv  T  did  nil  ?  11  Kilmainham 

“  bof'veen  him  and  his  associates  outside.  1  earned  SmwbHrT"niCtttr  "8 
Mr.  Brennan  away  and  isolating  him.  Supposing,  hmleve  th/hlT""8 
„  ™0mber  <™>.  as  I  hoped  he  was,  but  as  1  feIr  ho  was’  d  ,  ,  b°'J' 

“  frrost, to  fini1  cat  how  these  funds  were  ’used  ‘  L Tint  s  enln  ‘“b®  PJ0™  -this 
“  ble  fUcase?  I  have  two  or  three  questions  perhaps  more  detoil  ?  ,tok<m.  81000 
“  they  shall  relate  to  the  period  before  the  arrest  sO  il,. id  ,t  d  t0  ask-  a,ld 

a3  a  P'  - 
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the  most  serious  offence,  murder,  and  I  ask  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Ipswich  (Mr.  Jesse  Collings)  to  pay  attention  to  this,  that  for  the  three  months 
before  the  release  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork,  there  were  five 
agrarian  murders,  and  in  the  three  months  afterwards  there  were  nine,  not 
including  the  murders  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  as  agrarian 
murders.  Now,  I  will  ask  questions  relating  to  the  period  before  his  arrest, 
and  I  will  give  dates  and  particulars.  I  ask  them  because  I  want  to  know  how 
far  the  hon.  member  inquired  into  the  actions  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated?  He  was,  and  is,  responsible  for  them;  and  the  only  ground 
upon  which  he  can  escape  responsibility  is  utter  ignorance  of  their  con¬ 
duct  and  if  there  was  utter  ignorance  it  was  a  careless,  and,  I  may  say,  a 
reckless  ignorance.  I  cannot  believe  in  his  absolute  ignorance.  Hid 
the  hon.  member,  for  instance,  inquire  into  the  actions  of  his  trusted 
colleague,  Mr.  Brennan,  the  paid  secretary  of  the  Land  League  of  which 
he  was  President?  (Mr.  Parnell  assented.)  The  hon.  member  says  he  did 
inquire.  I  ask  whether  these  facts  came  before  him  ?  He  must  recollect  that 
in  the  winter  of  1880-81  an  unfortunate  child  was  murdered  at  Salford  by  an 
explosion  of  dynamite.  Reference  was  made  to  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  hon.  member,  being  the  President  of  the  Land  League,  then 

expressed  himself  thus :  .  .  ,,  ,  ,. 

“  ‘  The  only  reason  for  this  panic,  said  the  hon.  member,  was  that  a  tin 

«  containing  dynamite  was  exploded  at  Salford,  and  the  circumstances  pointed 
‘  to  its  being  meant  as  a  practical  joke.’  What  did  his  paid  secretary,  the 
man  who  had  been  with  him  in  America— (‘  No !  ’)— well,  with  him  at  the  same 

time  when  he  was  in  America  ?  (‘  No  !  ’) 

“  (Mr.  O’Donnell.)  The  well-informed  chief  secretary  ! 

“{Mr  W  E.  Forster.)  We  are  now  talking  of  what  he  did  while  he  was  the 
secretary  of  his  Land  League.  On  that  very  day  this  ‘practical  joke  ’  was 
thus  spoken  of  Mr.  Brennan  wrote  to  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  . 

“  ‘  All  sorts  of  theories  are  afloat  concerning  this  explosion,  but  the  truly 

‘  loyal  one  is  that  Fenianism  did  it.’ 

‘‘  Thar  is  what  Mr.  Brennan,  writing  as  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  said 
to  his  friends  in  America,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  subscriptions.  1  his 
is  the  impression  he  gave  :  Dynamite  and  conspiracy  are  succeeding  ;  the  light 
is  beginning  to  spread  ;  give  us  more  money.  Did  the  hon.  member  not  see 
that  tetter  ?  (Mr.  Parnell  dissented.)  Oh,  he  did  not.  Then  it  does  surprise 
me  that  the  hon.  member  did  not  read  the  ‘  Irish  W  orld.  Why,  his  agitation 
was  living  at  that  time  upon  the  ‘Irish  World’;  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there3 was  one  column  in  the  ‘  Irish  W orld  that  week  after  week  would  be 
brou edit  to  the  hon.  member’s  attention,  and  that  was  the  subscription  column. 
(Mr  Parnell  dissented.)  The  hon.  member  shakes  his  head.  Plenty  is  said 
about  the  ‘  Irish  World’  to  excite  his  suspicion  ;  and  was  he  really  that  innocent 
individual  that  could  think  it  safe  or  right  to  have  his  friends  supported  out  of 
this  money,  and  to  have  these  charges  made  against  this  paper,  and  never  look 
to  see  what  this  paper  was  doing  ?  There  is  another  of  his  colleagues  Mr. 
Sheridan.  I  am  not  asking  what  Mr.  Sheridan  may  have  done  lately,  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  only,  after  all,  the  statement  of  Carey  ;  but  am 
askino-  what  the  hon.  member  must  have  known  he  was  doing  before  his  arrest. 
He  called  him  the  organiser  of  the  Land  League.  Well,  I  refer  to  a  speech  on 
August  1  1880.  Did  the  hon.  member  read  that  speech  ?  It  is  very  curious 
if  he  has  not,  because  it  is  a  speech  which  1  believe  was  produced  at  the  trial. 
Mr.  Sheridan  in  that  speech  said 

“  ‘  Oro-anise  yourselves  ;  join  the  National  Land  League;  and  by  this  means 
.  you  wifl  see  your  country  what  she  once  was— a  free  and  prosperous  country. 

“  What  followed  ?  _  .  .  „  r  ,  Twni1ij 

“  ‘  If  we  do  not  o-et  these  things  through  our  members  of  Parliament,  1  would 

‘  ask  you  then  to  ring  out  your  voices  from  the  muzzles  of  Mime  rifles  as  well 

1  *S‘ KptheTon!’ member  approve  of  this?  (Mr.  Parnell:  Hear  hear.)  Well, 
then,  he  did  approve  of  what  led  to  a  great  deal  of  violence  I  do  not  myself 
believe  he  did  ;  but  he  was  content  that  the  League  should  be  thus  organised^ 
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??d  bia  Power  sbo,uld  be  increased.  This  is  the  charge  I  make  unon 
m  that  he  was  reckless  of  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  and  was  content  to 
derive  advantages  from  their  violence  instead  of  doing  what  I  should  hiv, 

MrV°Bojtorn  OnZ'sth  of  Marcel  881  fhetaTd0-81'^61'  °f  ““  Land  League' 

“  ‘  We  have  seen  plenty  of  landlords  and  agents  that  deserve  to  be  shot  at 
.  SrnT?  tTt  Vlam  a,ways  den0™ced  the  commission  of  outrages  by 
.  dayhghW  7  laV6  bl°W  °Ut  “  man'S  brains  yOU  shoulcl  blow  tbem  out  by 

“  (ifr-  Pa.r,nellj  Witb  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  rio-ht  hon  s-entlema., 

3  thTt  this  waTlTh  1  ‘hink  ^  *°  Say  at  once'  tbat  immediately  he 

fear  rfat  fhls  was  a  charge  on  which  he  was  reasonably  suspected  of  in-itimr 

to  murder,  he  wrote  to  to  House  to  deny  it.  That  denial  was  published  ! 
The  ^!t'h  He  denf1,ed  havn,g  made  use  of  these  words,  or  anything  like  them 
statement  ^  “  aWar6  °f  the  faCt  that  Mr-  that 

lr'  E\  1  am  also  aware  of  this  fact,  that  when  a  man  has 

„  “C,ted  t0  “"der-  and  Pr°of  has  been  obtained  of  it.  he  is  very  likely  indeed 

“  he  nn'de aIld l  ''1!/  l!'i  B“.t.  tbat  speech  was  quite  consistent  with  others  which 

..  tW  dTt  an  W  .'Ch  3  d,d  n0t  deny-  What  [  wish  to  ask  the  hon  member! 
tais.  It  v  as  not  m  his  power  to  drive  out  Mr  Bovton  from  iPo  t  n  u  t 

‘.I  £m."thiS  Spe“b  WaS  ”ade>  b6CaUSe  to  was  arrested  and  shut  up  in  KUm!"! 

1  think  that  is  Mr.  Parnell  was  shut  up.  The  word  “  he  ”  is  a  little  ambiguous. 

o  W£,a  ,at  1  wanfc  to  know  1S  tllls  :  he  know  what  sort  of  man  Mr  Bovton 

“  XytodoT  18  °rgamSer?  He  had  gi™  him  fair  warning  of  what  h!^ 
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Her9  is  another  speech,  delivered  on  June  13  : _ 

‘•I  want  y°^^y„„™  and  hands  *  %ht  for  the  green  soil  of  Erin. 

5=  SSSStoXSl  ihS’”  <“*  - !ort‘ms!f !)  ts 

Did  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  ever  inm.ire  a. 
another  of  his  assistants,  Bedpath,  an  intimate  allv  of  the  T  !d  T  *he  <SCtl?n  <* 

V&Z.lSSZSS?)  IT!.!0"  °f  Redkatb 

;b:^ofthVr- 

Jlr.  Fowtcr's^^Vre  fa  ^ 'Sxt!”* 7  wan  r®/"!  °"ly 

::  ESSSHt  K;-T~ -S3 

I!  ?  V  a"d  «"d  oa“  wl?a!s3f  afdLt  . ?« 

“  Land  7^  ^ 

.  ^irr°n-  TherC  "  SOme  ,il"°  difference  »f  opinioPnew.°th  regard8  to  to 
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«*  Devoy.  The  hon.  member  for  Longford  (Mr.  Justin  M‘Carthy) — there  is  a 
“  point  where  he  began  to  show  some  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  disavow  this 
“  agitation,  though  he  was  always  over-ruled,  but  eventually  this  Devoy  was  too 
“  much  for  him — the  hon.  member  declared  for  himself  and  those  with  whom  he 
“  acted  in  this  House — (I  doubt,  however,  whether  he  spoke  for  anybody  but  him- 
«  self  at  that  time) — that  he - 

Then  this  is  the  quotation  from  Mr.  M‘Carthy : — 

“  utterly  repelled  the  charges  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  he  declared 
“  deliberately  that  they  had  no  more  to  do  with  these  schemes,  plots,  and  plans 
«  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself.” 

But  the  hon.  gentleman  was  followed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon), 
who  said: — 

“  He,  for  one,  would  not  remain  silent  and  hear  the  cowardly  and  miserable 
“  attack  made  on  his  absent  friend  Mr.  John  Devoy.  He  never  in  his  experience 
“  read  of  anything  more  cowardly  or  contemptible  than  that  a  man  with  the  ear 
“  of  the  world  ” — that  is,  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Home  Secretary — “  should  use 
“  his  power  to  destroy  and  blast  the  character  of  an  honourable  gentleman  whom 
n  pe  Dillon)  had  the  honour  to  call  his  friend.” 

The  words  “  that  is,  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Home  Secretary  ”  are  interposed  by 
Mr.  Forster  into  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech. 

“  Did  not  that  stimulate  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  to  find  out  for 
tt  himself  what  sort  of  a  man  Devoy  was  ?  Has  he  taken  any  steps  to  find  out  ? 
“  If  so,  will  he  give  the  result  of  his  investigations  ?  There  is  another  friend  of 
“  the  hon.  member,  or  at  least  he  was  a  friend  of  his — Patrick  Ford,  editor  of  the 
tt  t  IHsb  World.’  He  was  a  powerful  and  helpful  friend  of  the  hon.  member  for 
“  months  before  his  incarceration.  There  is  some  quarrel  now  as  to  how  the 
a  money  has  been  spent.  At  that  time  he  was  the  main  pillar  of  the  Land  League. 
tt  the  hon.  member  find  out  how  the  money  which  came  to  him  from  week  to 
a  week  Was  got  ?  I  must  take  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  as  the  recognised  organ  of  the 
“  Land  League.  (Mr.  Parnell  :  No,  no.)  That  is  denied.  For  months  the 
“  special  Irish  correspondent  of  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  was  Mr.  Brennan,  the  then  paid 
“  official  secretary  of  the  Land  League.  This  is  beyond  dispute.  His  signed  con- 
n  tributions  appeared  weekly  until  the  time  of  his  arrest.  Here  is  what  appeared 
“  in  a  letter  of  his : — 

“  ‘No  copies  of  the  ‘  Irish  World’  have  been  received  in  Ireland  during  the 
“  past  two  weeks — ’  ” 

( The  President.)  When  would  that  be? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  no  date  given  to  this  letter  of  Brennan’s.  It  is  a  letter 
signed  “  Thomas  Brennan  ”  but  without  date,  and  therefore  it  may  have  been  given  at 
any  time.  I  cannot  say  when. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  we  can  get  the  letter,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  There  is  a  letter  from  Brennan  to  the  “  Irish  World”  of 
the  11th  March  1882.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  “  Irish  World.”  I  am  told  Brennan  was 
arrested  in  May  1881,  therefore  it  would  probably  be  a  date  before  his  arrest.  I 
think  we  can  fix  this  date  by  the  fact  that  it  refers  to  the  seizure  of  the  “  Irish  World.” 
They  were  seized  at  Folkestone,  coming  into  the  Custom  House.  This  is  the  letter  of 
Thomas  Brennan : — 

“  No  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  have  been  received  in  Ireland  during  the 
“  past  two  weeks.  It  is  thought  the  Government  have  intercepted  them.  Let 
“  those  who  have  so  generously  assisted  us  in  spreading  the  light  relax  not  in 
“  their  good  work,  let  them  continue  to  aid  us  in  the  holy  work  in  which  we  are 
“  engaged.  The  “Irish  World”  will  find  its  way  into  Ireland  in  spite  of  the 
“  efforts  that  are  made  to  keep  it  out.  (Signed)  Thomas  Brennan.” 
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“  Again,  on  January  2nd,  1881 
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.So  probably  that  letter  was  prior  to  January  2nd,  1881 

“  ASain’  on  January  2nd,  1881,  I  find  these"  words 

.  «  Irish  World  ”  Ind  tohennand  LeagfueI  beg-*o  tender  to  dreaders  of  the 
‘  >edgment.°  “d  acknow- 

™  T*  T1^  Mr;  Brennan’  but  here  is  a  letter  dated  January  26th  1881 
no  it  is  not  a  letter,  but  a  telegram,  they  could  not  wait  for  a  better ’but  a 
special  cablegram  was  despatched  to  the  ‘  Irish  World’  commencing  thus 

«  Tbe  Land  League  has  scored  a  victory.  The  ten-to-two  disagreement  of 

the  jury  m  face  of  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  court  is  everywhere  accepted 
as  having  the  effect  of  an  acquittal.’  J  accepted 

“  And  the  conclusion  is  as  follows  • — 

.  “ ‘Tk“ks  tothe  “  Irish  World  "  and  its  readers  for  their  constant  co-operation 
•  “late  succel  ™PP°  "  °“r  «"*  CaUSe'  Let  the!a  tare  ^  for  its 

“  And  that  is  signed  *  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.’  No  wonder  the  bon.  member 
?*  *hat,  Par‘,c’;lar  “me  tanked  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’ ;  for  on  November  20th 
1S80  there  had  appeared  in  the  ‘  Irish  World,'  immediately  before  the  opening 
of  the  trial,  the  following  threat,  and  this,  bear  in  mind,  appeared  in  a  paper  a 

':Z  of  theT Lan .d  League  “*  to  Ma"d  aad  -u.ated 

I  dare  them  to  convict,’  says  the  writer,  ‘  I  say  “  dare  ”  advisedlv  T  p* 

;  my  words  go  forth  Accursed  be  the  juryman  who  will  dare  ™ find  these 
men  (the  travelers)  guilty  of  any  crime  against  the  people  of  Ireland.’  ” 

{Iht  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  alleged  article? 

188L  R '  'W)  N°Vember  20ti’  18S0-  1  Presume  the  trial  Bnished  in  January 

(  The  President.)  Yes,  it  did. 

(.Sir  II.  James ,  continuing  reading  : — ) 

“  W;id0’W^then;thDe  h0n*  ^ember  f°r  tlie  citJ  of  Cork  thanked  the  ‘  Irish 
“  '  be  not  know  what  the  ‘Irish  World’  was  then  doin  g  besides 

“  r?r  PT/i  m  and  trjlng  to  obtam  for  him  an  acquittal?  On  July  31st  1880  a 
„  dieadful  agrarian  outrage  was  committed  in  Mayo,  in  which  a  man  was  shot 

Wh°’.after  0ng  weeks  of  Angering,  at  last  died.  On  this  the  ‘Irish  World’’ 

«  ,  1  Somebody  25Jd  lon^.a»0  tbat  ^  made  no  difference  among  neighbours 

„  «  h°  d'es  firs,fc-  hose  klll'ngs  on  both  sides  have  been  too  long  continued  for 

“  ‘  actionh°Pe  Wlbe  dlscontin.ued‘  But  every  pistol  shot  will  stimulate 

„  «  u  *  '  A  *.„*  lhere  are.  stirring  times  before  us.  Awaken  vour 

neighbours.  It  will  soon  be  daylight.’  ^ 

“  nn  '  Is  not  that  am  incitement  to  murder  ?  Another  foul  and  brutal  murder  was 
„  eommitted  Did  the  lion,  member  see  this?  Who  was  it  took  pains  to  conceal 

“  ri,himtl:raper?  fA"ot]ier  ,f°rul  and  br,,tal  marder  was  committed,  and 
“  Jhe  paragraph6:-^  6  L^e-the  unofficial  organ,  perhaps-heads 

“  w  i  laad  executed.’  Here,  again,  is  an  article  in  the  ‘  Irish 

„  WorId  of  Jaae  20fcb’  ??80,  after  reading  which  I  should  have  thought  the  lion. 

„  (  ?  f7°U  d  iave  said:  ‘Not  one  Penny  inore  shall  come  to  any  society  with 
M  which  I  am  connected  from  such  a  source  as  this.’  Here  is  what  appeared  in 
a  paper  circulated  not  merely  in  America,  but  in  Ireland  : _  1 

„  <  ‘  S°mf  „tllink  j*  an  °Pen  question  whether  the  political  agent  called 

„  ,  (lynamite  was  first  commissioned  in  Russia  or  first  in  Ireland.  ‘  Well  it  is 
tt  t  nofc  ot  lnnc]l  consequence  which  of  the  two  countries  takes  precedence  in  this 
..  «  t°rard  “tep  towards  civilisation.  Still  we  claim  the  merit  fir  Ireland.  True 
„  (  the  introductory  blast  was  blown  in  England,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
enemy  s  headquarters.  But  the  work  itself  was,  no  doubt,  done  by  one  or  two 
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<i  ‘  Irish,  hands,  which  settles  both  the  claim  and  the  priority. 

«  Again,  on  March  12th,  1881,  the  ‘Irish  World  ’  says 

“  ‘  London,  consisting  of  4,000,000  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  the  world,  is  at 
“  ‘  the  mercy  of  its  criminal  classes,  who  number  250,000,  guarded  by  only  2,500 
“  ‘  regular  troops,  10,000  policemen,  and  10,000  men  in  volunteer  companies— the 
“  ‘  latter  mere  holiday  soldiers.  Make  a  note. 

“  Did  the  hon.  member,  I  ask,  make  a  note  ?  The  article  goes  on — 

“  ‘  Spread  the  light !  0,  spread  the  light !’ 

“  No  wonder,  sir,  we  have  murders  and  outrages  when  we  have  a  man  of  the 
“  energy,  eloquence  and  position  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork 
“  condescending  to  carry  on  an  agitation  by  the  help  of  such  means  as  this,  and 
“  which  could  not  be  conducted  without  the  money  which  was  obtained  by  this 
“  ruffian  print.  I  have  now  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  questions  that  I  have 
“  to  ask  the  hon.  member  in  order  to  help  him  in  his  speech.  Has  he  read  the 
“  articles  in  the  ‘  United  Ireland  ’  ?  ” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interposition.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  broken  ground  and 
interruption  and  what  took  place  in  the  House. 

“  [Mr.  Parnell.)  I  have. 

“  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.)  Does  he  approve  of  them  ? 

“  (Mr.  Parnell.)  Yes. 

“  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.)  He  does.  Does  the  hon.  member  for  the  county  of 

“  Longford  approve  of  them  ? 

“  (An  Eon.  Member.)  He  is  part  proprietor  of  the  paper. 

“  (Mr.  Justin  M’Carthy.)  I  do  not  know  what  the  articles  are  to  which  you 
^  refer. 

“  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.)  The  hon.  member  is  part  proprietor  of  ‘  United 
“  Ireland.’  Does  he  approve  of  the  articles  ? 

“  (Mr.  Justin  M’Carthy.)  What  I  have  seen  and  read  I  do  approve  of. 

(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.)  I  suspect  the  hon.  member  has  been  very  careful  not 
“  to  read  the  articles  to  which  I  allude.  Is  he  aware  that  murder,  arson,  robbery, 
“  insults  to  the  dead,  attacks  upon  women  were  habitually  described  in  this  paper, 
“  which  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  approves  of  and  which  the  hon. 
“  member  for  the  county  of  Longford  does  not  disapprove — as  ‘  Incidents  in  the 
“  ‘  Campaign  ’  ? 

“  (Mr.  O’Brien.)  Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman  state  at  what  period  any  such 
“  paragraph  appeared  in  the  ‘  United  Ireland.’ 

1  “  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.)  I  am  glad  to  find  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  O’Brien)  does 
“  not  approve  of  them,  although  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  does  ;  and 
“  he  is  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  of  the  paper.  There  is  no  question  about 
“  this  that  the  heading  is  ‘  Incidents  in  the  Campaign.’ 

“(Mr.  O’Brien.)  Excuse  me — (‘Order’). 

“  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.)  And  another  heading  describes  these  atrocious  deeds  as 
«  <  rppe  Spirit  of  the  Country.’  Is  that  the  way  in  which  to  put  these  murders  and 
“  outrages  before  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  I  am  not  now  making  a  charge  on  the 
“  hon.  member  for  Mallow.  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  whether  he  was  in  Kilmain- 
“  ham  at  that  time  or  not. 

“  (Mr.  O’Brien.)  ‘  Hear,  hear.’ 

“  (Mr.  Parnell.)  You  know  it  very  well. 

“  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.)  My  charge  is  not  against  the  hon.  member  for  Mallow, 
“  but  against  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork.  It  is  this,  that  he  remains 
“  part  proprietor  of  t  his  paper,  and  I  have  not  heard  that  he  has  attempted  to 
“  disavow  all  concerned  with  the  articles  published  in  that  paper.  Well,  I  have 
“  a  general  question  to  ask.  It  has  been  often  enough  stated  and  shown  by 
“  statistics  that  murders  followed  the  meetings  and  the  action  of  the  Land  League. 
“  Will  the  hon.  member  deny  and  disprove  that  statement  ?  I  will  repeat  again 
“  what  the  charge  is  which  I  make  against  him.  Probably  a  more  serious  charge 
“  was  never  made  by  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  another 
“  member.  It  is  not  that  he  himself  directly  planned  or  perpetrated  outrages  or 
“  murders,  but  that  he  either  connived  at  them  or  when  warned - 

“  (Mr.  Parnell.)  It  is  a  lie.  (Loud  cries  of  ‘  Order  ’  and  ‘  Name,  name.’) 
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“a  lie!  (‘Name//  It  is  a^ie*'  (S”’)’  II  1S  a  ]‘e.  (‘Order.’)  It  is,  I  say, 

resumed  f°  and  Mr’  °’Ke11?  »  fended.  Then  Mr.  Forster 

hat  I  intended  to  state  when  hon  members  dirt  nnf  „  •  , 

my  sentence  was,  that  though  I  did  not  charge  unon  the  h,?  *  t0  fimsh 

city  of  Cork  that  he  himself  direct!  v  planned^  ™  ^  member  for  *&© 

him  an  alternative,  that  either  he  connived  at  outru^™^  °|Utra^es’  1  gave 

22K£  s  z:eZr  ri “  ^  “  5 

question  to  al—""  ‘°  g'™  ^  ad™taga  <*  “o“Xr 

on  a  future  occasion,  I riw  to^kfis^eUngiage  rfhhTrighThoVme’TT8 

“oTS  House3?Under  the  °f  Parl-eLltt 

«  air  W^F^j)  T/he  f1'?^  h°n‘  gentleman  is  n°t  out  of  order 

member  for  fhe  cily^f  cX^tTh,^  S'*? ™  t0  =>*.  The  ho,, 
show  that  they  felt  indignation  ao-ainst  ,  *  member  for  Mallow  purported  to 
murders.  Will  the  hon.  member^ iK °,f  ‘he  Phffinix  Park 
give  us  the  terms  in  which  he  exm-essed  inrfi  wken  ko  makes  his  speech 

I  will  not  detain  the  Kent  morTlhan  a  few  Sutes  Tu'tT  T*V  ? 

make  one  or  two  statements.  I  daresav  the  hn«  *  1  1  must  be  flowed  to 

they  made  certain  attempts  to  discoSaL a Llal  II'11  W1  Us  tha‘ 
House  the  form  in  which  these  attempts  iV  r  at  0  '  Let  me  give  the 
clothed.  Very  early  in  the  agitation  If*  *  ls,C0ll^age  assassination  were 

Property  Act  Ll  th/  Crimes  IS  were  passed'  ,of  Life 

was  sent  to  Kilmainham  a  terrible  n,mwW  T  ’  *  be^°re  tbe  h°n.  member 

hon.  member  had  an  0( “  Kakenny-  The 

he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he® isapproveTif  to  V™yen*  murder; 
example  of  O'Connell;  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  ’  he  w°f  m  “g  *he 
advantages  by  crime  and  outrage.  But  how  did  he  den]  h®tiTS?-W  '10t  gam 
which  one  man  was  killed,  another  wounded  and L  it  h  k*  •  ’ IS,Trder’  ™ 
was  on  the  car,  was  made  miserable  for7if"'  Hetaid-  *** tatber’  wio 

‘sWtingTrrttet^ttThoSt^  ?.  °CC“  that  took  place  here  of 
‘  recourse  had  no! t'^hal t°such mlnrT "a  Hi  ‘'‘“.““Wurhood.  that 
(that  is  the  way  in  which  the  hon  memhm .  iV  1  entirelJ  unnecessary 

‘absolutely  prejudicial,  where  there' is  a  snifflhl°UrageS  assass^nati°n) — ‘and 
‘  tenants  themselves.’  '  b  e  orgamsation  amongst  the 

I  think  that  is  Mr.  Boyd’s  case  that  we  referred  to. 

“  The  hon.  member  knew  that  there  W1  „ 

“  Ireland  ;  he  knew  what  the  temptation  would  u  +n  gfamn  njurders  before  in 
the  opportunity  of  showing  how  he  would  1)  1°  ^oairait  tlien* ;  he  had  had 

;;  *hi"k  my  hon.  friend  theVember  for  ’ W*h  (Mr  ,h°  “5ft  “d  wllat  J 
“  yesterday,  a  constitutional  agitation  •  and  this  is  tl  J  l  tolhnSs)  called 
“  crime.  Well,  I  must  give  one  funher  quota  ion  d  ^  ,h°r  ,,lscou"‘coa„ced 
hon.  member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar)  is  in  his  I  ,  r  "0t  know  whether  the 

“  I  daresay  the  hon.  member  will  ffeak  in  the  debt  ht™  sorrJ  he  has  gone. 

“  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  by  ‘hief,  t  ,°"  41,0  a“e'>dment  of  the 
“  could,  make  these  crimeshfunlikeiy  to  receive  °n,'  member  *  ho 

“  The  hon  member  for  Cavan  in  a  speech  at  C  M  P',ml3,hmen‘  as  before. 

:  jgat"— ■“  ••• 

•  .lor,  of  «.i^.4-»*H^tSr5?£SSi  tsoizi 
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“  ‘  great  variety  of  reasons.’  This  is  no  new  quotation  ;  it  was  given  at  the  trial 
“  at  which  the  lion,  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  was  acquitted,  or,  rather,  was 
“  not  found  guilty — thanks  not  a  little  to  the  threats  of  which  I  have  already 
“  read  one  from  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  Then  the  hon.  member  goes  on — 

“  ‘  I  never  gave  any  advice  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Hussey  maybe  a  very  bad  man, 

‘  but  there  are  plenty  of  other  men  as  bad  as  Mr.  Hussey,  and  if  anyone  is 
“  ‘  charged  with  shooting  or  offering  violence  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent  it  is 
‘  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  see  that  the  person  who  is  charged  shall 
*  have  a  fair  trial.  (Home  Rule  cheers.)’ 

“  Oh,  exactly  !  We  know  the  old  story  of  ‘  Don’t  nail  his  ears  to  the 
u  ‘  pump  !  ’”  Was  there  ever  a  better  exemplification  ?  We  do  not  particularly 
•“  advise  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Hussey,  he  is  a  very  bad  man,  but  if  you  do  shoot 
him  you  will  be  well  defended.” 

“  There  is  another  speech  in  the  same  month  : — 

“  4  It  is  your  duty  to  give  your  assistance  in  a  matter  which  you  can  easily 
«  ‘do.  We  do  not  recommend  the  shooting  of  landlords  ;  that  is  an  extreme 
“  ‘  measure,  and  certainly  we  cannot  recommend  it.  (Mr.  Biggar :  Hear,  hear.)’ 

“  ‘  And,  besides,  it  is  held  undesirable  for  the  interest  of  the  cause  that  it 
“  ‘  should  be  done,  for  this  reason,  that  when  such  things  take  place  they  are 
“  ‘  blazoned  forth  in  all  the  English  newspapers,  and  prejudice  is  excited  in  the 
“  ‘  English  mind  against  the  Irish  party,  which  is  calculated  to  interfere  to  a 
“  ‘  material  extent  "with  the  advocacy  of  my  friend  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  on 
•“  ‘  behalf  of  the  tenant  farmers.’ 

“  When  the  hon.  member  talks  about  attempts  to  discourage  assassination, 
what  I  say  is  this,  that  no  speech  could  have  been  made  more  calculated  to 
cause  fresh  murders,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  man  who  made  it  free 
“  from  the  law  as  it  then  was,  than  this  speech.  Well,  the  hon.  member  for  the 
“  city  of  Cork  had  a  substitute  for  murder  which  was  to  make  murder  unneces- 
“  sary.  It  was  ‘  boycotting.’  I  do  not  need  to  quote  again  the  speech  of  the 
“  hon.  member  at  Ennis.  It  was  not  a  mere  outburst,  but  a  plain  proclamation 
“  of  the  mode  in  which  the  agitation  was  to  be  carried  on  ;  that  a  man  should  be 
“  tabood  in  his  shop,  in  his  family,  and  even  in  his  church  ;  that  his  life  should 
“  be  made  a  perfect  misery  to  him,  not  only  that  he  should  be  ruined,  but  that 
“  mere  pecuniary  ruin  should  be  nothing  compared  with  the  suffering  he  was  to 
“  undergo  if  he  was  not  to  keep  the  unwritten  law  of  the  hon.  member,  and  obey 
“  the  will  of  himself  and  his  myrmidons.  That  is  the  mode  in  which  the  hon. 
“  member  would  have  made  murder  unnecessary.  My  right  hon.  friend  the  Prime 
“  Minister,  in  a  powerful  speech  made  last  year,  used  these  words  in  reference  to 
“  ‘  boycotting,’  and  they  are  very  true.  He  said, — 

“  ‘  The  creed  of  ‘  boycotting,’  like  every  other  creed,  requires  a  sanction,  and 
“  ‘  the  sanction  of  ‘  boycotting,’  that  which  stands  in  the  rear  of  ‘  boycotting,’ 
“  ‘  by  which  alone  ‘  boycotting’  can  be  made  thoroughly  effective,  is  the  murder 
“  ‘  which  is  not  to  be  denounced.’ 

“  Was  the  hon.  member  so  ignorant  of  the  passions  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
“  that  he  did  not  know  that  this  must  be  the  result  ?  What  was  the  effect  on  the 
“  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  They  did  not  draw  the  line- — those  miserable 
«  wretches  who  planned  the  murders  in  Dublin — they  took  not,  indeed,  the  letter 
“  of  the  hon.  member’s  advice,  but  what  seemed  to  them  its  spirit.  They  said  : 
“  ‘  We  do  not  know  how  to  draw  the  line  between  ruining  a  man  and  killing 
“  ‘  him  ;  we  find  killing  the  easier,  and  we  will  carry  out  that  as  the  principle 
“  ‘  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  us.’  And,  talk  about  this  as  a  Constitutional 
“  agitation  !  Some  members  yesterday  were  referring  to  it  as  such,  and  appealing 
“  to  us  that  we  should  not  allow  liberty  to  be  invaded  by  putting  down  a 
“  Constitutional  agitation.  There  never  was  such  an  attack  on  liberty  as 
“  was  this  terrorism.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  either  England 
“  or  Ireland,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which  an  agitation  has  been  conducted 
“  by  appeals  to  personal  injury  to  individuals,  and  not  by  appeals  to  the  voter 
“  or  to  public  opinion.  There  has  been  strong  language,  there  has  even 
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been  rebellion  ;  but  it  is  a  new  experiment  in  agitation  of  which  d,.,  1  „ 
endeaTouXoXcceed,  noHiy  appTds  constituencies 

j^aazts'siss  ssss^srcrcsr^ 

tstz-ggzkt 
s£ts.m  xtsa1:  i=r  szsr  5  eF  ~ 

abhorrence  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  there  is  also  abhorJ  d  ^  Wa,S 

but  not  so  much  as  there  ought  to  ’be,  ElssVltZTf  The  off 'f 
or  the  hon.  member  for  tf.p  pifxr  ru  i  j  -l-  ,  .  ®  .  t5B8  or  tj3e  efforts 

Irish  people  by V £„Y Zrl "7"*^  ‘he 

out  the  meaning.  (An  hon  membeT  on  the  Irish  benches  •  mTiiTTAv”’1 
the  constituency  of  Mallow  was  threatened  But  thee  T  i  MaUow')  Ye3> 
out  the  meaning,  even  although  the  shopkeepers  of  fin“ 

vote  against  the  hon.  member8  because  of  ?hc  threats  tW  w  7‘  dT  ‘° 

IbSndP°nif  ^  norfTT  “  W  7  M  S 

ment  to  deny  tLm  or  to  bTsan.le  The  “T0*?  g0™™’ 

they  have  disappeared.  There  is,  however  one  g-ouTd  for61]  ’  USIOns’  ancl 
are  two  grounds  for  hope  and  encouragement.  One ‘is  that  0,7^71’  ‘here 
ment  has  now  the  power  to  uphold  the  law,  and  will  Te  It  and  th  AT'"’ 
ground  is  that  the  hon.  member  for  the  eitv  nf  f  J  ’/,,  the_  other 

this  so-called  agitation  have  been  found  out^nrl  th  +  ?Jd  5“®,  fellow-clllefs  in 
Wickedness  of  this  agitaTT  £  Z v’e  kd,  nd‘  uXaTkeTLr^  “f 
I  have  only  one  further  remark  to  make  [  repeat  I  have T  T  P,°Sed' 
questions  that  the  hon  member  will  find  1  !  ,  h  7e  80  framed  my 

“  Kilmainham  as  a  7T  P‘ead  - 

on^^o?wh/«hMK7af^dy  ^dT^^ThT  Vtt  S°  '™C  *°  *?  <,®bate- 

right  in  doing  that.  ’  *  ’  '  L°ckwood’  «  Perfectly  fair  and  perfectly 

f;T’;  L,°,fCWOod-),  But,T  d°  not  want  to  interrupt  now. 

mig..r  take0  m!  pKl2  **7  •  ^  1 

because  it  ,s  exactly  what  your  Lordship  referred  to,  to  sol  what  wafdone“  oTer 

anK“W)  Witt  f™nd'  ^  would  be  convenient  to  see  what  the 

*»  — 

the  Queen^e  Speech,  Tnwh?chMr"VForater  md^thtT  7  H1®  fMre“  in  answer  to 

has  cited.  The  debate  was  ad  ourned  and  Tint  j  b«  A?  ‘  Th‘Ch  "?  lea>™d  f™ml 
™lZere8Umed  byMr-Pame11  ®n  the  23rd  February  1883Pc'o°»mn  716,TthTSS 

[The  speech  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows 

:  L:^7intr;Xgfosro,T  and  to,  ? 

“  m”  P°88ibI®  "•peot,U"tZgj, 

“  make  it  with  th.i  greatest  Zsible  resTeft  T  7  an°°  T  £ak®>  b“t  still  I 

•  “  -  “>  «•<  “»*  -o»  “« rsrw.'rjr  “'.?s  r.  “  s 
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have  the  slightest  effect  on  the  public  opinion  of  the  House,  or  upon  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country.  I  have  been  accustomed,  during  my  political  life,  to 
relv  upon  the  public  opinion  of  those  whom  I  have  desired  to  help,  and  with 
whose  aid  I  have  worked  for  the  cause  of  prosperity  and  freedom  in  Ireland , 
and  the  utmost  that  I  desire  to  do,  in  the  very  few  words  which  I  shall 
address  to  this  House,  is  to  make  my  position  clear  to  the  Irish  people  at 
home  and  abroad,  from  the  unjust  aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  me 
by  a  man  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  'to  have  devoted  (‘  Oh,  oh,  )  who 
ouo-ht  to  be  ashamed,  I  say,  to  have  devoted  his  high  ability  to  the  task  of 
traducing  me.  I  do  not  intend  to  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  (‘  Oh,  oh.’)  I  consider  that  he  has  no  right  to  question  me, 
standing,  as  he  does,  in  a  position  very  little  better  than  that  of  an  informer 
with  regard  to  the  secrets  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  associated ;  and  he  has 
not  even  the  pretext  of  that  remarkable  informer  whose  proceedings  we  have 
lately  heard  of — he  has  not  even  the  pretext  of  that  miserable  man,  that  he  was 
attempting  to  save  his  own  life.  Ho,  sir ;  some  other  motives  of  less  impor¬ 
tance,  seem  to  have  weighed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  extraordinary 
course  which  he  has  adopted,  on  the  present  occasion,  of  going  out  of  his  way 
to  collect  together  a  series  of  extracts,  perhaps  nine  or  ten  m  number,  out  of  a 
number  of  speeches— many  hundreds,  and,  perhaps,  tnousands— delivered 
during  the  land  movement  by  other  people,  and  not  by  me,  upon  whic  e 
found  an  accusation  against  me  for  what  has  been  said  and  done  by  others.  It 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  even  been  accurate  m  his  statements  of  fact  there 
might  have  been  some  excuse  for  it;  but,  unfortunately,  upon  this  occasion 
also  he  has  displayed  the  same  remarkable  ignorance  aS<  to  matters  of 
fact’  in  connexion  with  Irish  affairs  as  he  displayed  during  his  tenure 
of  office  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  _  He  has  charged  me  with 
the  responsibility  for  writings  in  the  ‘  Irish  M  orld  Sir,  I  suppose, 
if  there  is  one  newspaper  that  I  differ  with  more  than  other, _  that  I 
have  had  to  do  with  and  have  read  less  of,  that  I  have  studied  less,  it  is  the 
‘  Irish  World.’  The  right  hon.  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  studying  the 
‘  Irish  World*  very  closely  during  the  progress  of  this  land  movement ;  and  if 
he  considered  that  the  articles  in  that  newspaper  incited,  or  were  likely  to 
produce  crime  in  Ireland,  why  did  he  not  exercise  the  powers,  the  common 
law  powers,  which  he  subsequently  exercised,  and  refuse  to  adow  that  news¬ 
paper  to  circulate  in  Ireland  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  responsibility 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  read  these  articles,  and  who,  from  that 
perusal,  derived  what  their  tenour  and  result  would  be,  and  who  refused  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  preventing  their  circulation  amongst  the  peasantry,  and 
the  responsibility  of  myself,  who  never  read  the  articles  which  are  now  brought 
up  as  an  accusation  against  me,  because,  indeed,  Mr.  1  atnck  lord  m  his  o  ce 
in  Brooklyn  or  in  New  York,  chooses  to  direct  his  newspaper  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying,  or  attempting  to  destroy,  the  movement  which  we  have  been  so  care¬ 
fully  building  up  in  Ireland?  Mr.  Patrick  Fords  aims,  and  objects,  and  pro¬ 
gramme  are  not  my  aims,  and  objects,  and  programme,  although  they  may  be 
much  nearer  the  aims  and  objects  which  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ap¬ 
peared  desirous  to  bring  about.  I  have  had  very  little  time  to  look  into  the  speech 
of  the  rio-ht  hon.  gentleman,  and  to  arrange  the  different  accusations  which  he  has 
made  against  me  in  order ;  but  I  think  another  of  his  great  points  was  that 
which  he  made,  not  against  my  hon.  friend  the  member  tor  Mallo,  Mr  0  Brien, 
the  editor  of  ‘  United  Ireland,’  but  against  me,  for  some  paragraphs  which 
appeared  in  that  journal.  He  asked  me,  ‘  Does  the  hon.  member  for  the  city 
^  of  Cork  approve  of  the  articles  in  “  United  Ireland  ?  ’  and  I  nodded  my  head. 
I  suppose  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  alluded  to  the  articles  that  appeared 
=  in  ‘  United  Ireland,  either  before  or  since  my  imprisonment ;  but  what  was  my 
«  surprise  to  find,  after  he  had  gone  further,  that  he  was  alluding  to  some 
‘  paragraphs  in  that  newspaper,  at  the  time  when  my.  hon  friend  the  member  for 
‘  Mallow  their  responsible  editor-and,  recollect,  the  editor  responsible  m  the 
‘  eyes  of  the  law— when  he  and  myself,  together  with  the  majority  of  the  staff, 
‘  were  in  prison ;  when  we  were  denied  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  single 
‘  copy  of  that  newspaper ;  when  it  was  utterly  impossible,  so  close  was  the 
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»d  gentleman,  who  fulfilled 

the  gaolers  of  the  right  hon.7’  gthleman Vat °f 

sible  to  obtain  a  single  conv  nf  as  Pertectly  lmpos- 

bon.  gentleman  does  not  scruple  to  take  o,i '!TP/nper  ’  a?d  yet  tbe  right 
what  makes  such  conduct  guilty;  it  is  the  comb^f’  r®collect>  this  is 
career  ever  since  he  became  Chief  SecreHr  -  tm  L  i  wblcb  bas  marked  his 
of  the  members  of  this  Ho™  on  Wsh ^ f  “f  ignorance 

prejudices  which  prevail  in  this  country  in  reference’ to  Ireland™"!®8?  °f  th® 
there  are  reasons  for  the,e  prejudices  for  there  nl-™*  1  LV  and:  of  course, 
ignorance  when  one  nation  attempts  the  impossible ‘talk  of^o^  prejudlce®  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  trials'!,!  DulZ  wh ro 20 '  nZlTf" 

tribunal  const.tuted  under  the  Crimes  Act,  which  is  to  ?av Mbit  he  k  ^  8 

live  or  not;  to  take  advantage  of  all  those  unprecedenteJand^eki1^!5 F 
circumstances  which  surround  us  at  the  nrP  .ont  f  •  6  i  ancl  extraordinary 

right  hon.  gentleman ^selects  in  this  war  wr  ,  *°  attack  ,13- 

such  as  these  for  the  purpose  of  founding1  an*  ^  PfSSages  and  incidents 
making  me  responsible  for  the  words  of  others  ^ 

not  only  guilty  of  sins  of  commission  he  is  o-uiltv  nf  k01  thermore>. he  is 
the  truth  also.  Not  only  is  the  s mnaPit;*  /  ig-  i7*  I  the  suPPression  of 
applicable  to  his  speech  The  head i no-  If'  '!]  but  tPe  suppressio  veri  is 
‘  Incidents  of  the  PCampai<rn  ’  buft^vf  “  ParagraP,ls  ™s,  I  believe, 

the  member  for  Mallow,  was  released  from  m  ism?1"6"!  l0,l0ura!>1‘-  friend, 

paper,  that  very  mome.’it  the ’SX^,  jt'X  T*  *  ^ 

shocking  that  we  should  have  such  accusations  made  agaTnst 
for  acts  and  things  over  which  we  cnnld  nnt  h  r .  ,UR  ln  tbls  H°use 

control  or  knowledge  of  Now  I  do  not  nr  -f  ‘  possibility  have  the  slightest 

invitation  which  ha!  been  held  A  to  me  ?*  ‘°*  ??Cep*  the  rather  decent 
proceedings  in  Dublin  1  have  been  t  *  ^  ‘he  preSent  time  recent 
to  matter!  which  Irak  Lln^Z “^at?  tZ  ^ 

now  taking  place  at  Kilmainham.  The  ri«-ht  lion  .IS  ] bmm ln^estlgation 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Danartmpnt  ,  i  ‘  •,  learned  gentleman,  the 
and  ability,  rebuked  the  riTt  hon  kd  .  V*  8  laWyCr  of  great  eminence 
the  University  of  Dublin  tjvfr  r  .1 .  ■  ?.'ini<  ^gonl  loitian,  the  member  for 

matters,  and  expressly  declined  to  go  into’them.^Thf  right  ho/Vdk 

invited  me  to  go  i.ftoth™  matters  1,?  T °S,1tl°?  b?,nch>  in  which  <>« 
rolled  on  his  seat  in  ecstasy  T  Go  i  **  'T  loudly  applauded,  but 

I  ought  even  to  do  so  to  kfei.  to  the  A'Sh’  f°r, 1  ,do  ”ofc  k"»»  whether 
before  the  Courts  at  Dublin  •  but  *-.<?  '  c,lce  wpl°h  is  now  being  given 

correspondents  of  the  London  papers,  garbled 'iTTbe 198  bj  the  Dublin 
I  will  just  refer  to  it  so  far  n«  tn  Q’w  .  ,  ,  ie  mos^  extraordinary  way, 

mean  tL  evidence  wh  ch  is  8Upnosed  to  kk  6  evldeilce  “Mj  was-I 
the  Land  League^as  havine  Znected^  tS  .^sP'c,on  °n  some  members  of 

SS’JSTS  -Tr"-™  * sssss 

country  to  form  a  branch  of  the  ‘  InviLll.l/’  at  u  as  S01ng  down  into  the 
that  he  was  afterwards  informed— but  he  did  rganisat,°n-  par©y  then  said 

Father  Murphy  was  She-idan,  of  Tubbeto,,  y  Sec^dlv7  ^ 

some  amongst  his  comrades  bpliovotl  <1,  OCCdnaH»  L.irey  swore,  that 

believed  i^eame  "he  5  Z?n  ^  ^ 

bear  m  mind,  was  only  a  statement  of  belief  and^he  H  “"m  WOul.d 

me  of  any  desire  to  comment  on  this  evhlcico  ®  "'i'11  aCq'U‘ 

It  to  show  what  the  evidence  rp^lte  wnD  .  a  t  lenc/°-  ,  1  simply  quote 

the  House  to  draw  its  own  conclusions  ’  Tl G r« 1 1  v' a( ! cctlA  satisfied  to  allow 

whom  ho  was  informed  was  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  wife'uf  toe™  th“f  8  woma.n- 
5  -.69G.  Ev.  6o.  yrne,  wire  of  the  secretary  to  the 
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“  English  Land  Confederation,  had  bought  him  weapons.  That,  too,  is  hearsay 
“  evidence.  I  wish  to  point  out  again  that  all  these  statements  of  Carey’s  would 
“  not  have  been  admissible  in  an  ordinary  case,  and  would  not  have  been 
“  admitted  here,  were  it  not  that  this  was  a  case  of  conspiracy,  and  were  it  not 
“  that  he  had  sworn  that  he  heard  these  statements  made  by  some  amongst  the 
“  prisoners  who  were  charged  with  being  participators  in  the  conspiracy.  That 
“  evidence,  I  say  again,  was  only  hearsay  evidence,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  gone, 
“  the  third  statement — that  the  woman  who  bought  the  weapons  was  Mrs.  Frank 
“  Byrne — has  been  abundantly  disproved,  for  when  Mr.  Byrne  was  brought  over 
“  to  Dublin  for  identification  Carey  failed  to  identify  her,  and  she  was  dis- 
“  charged  by  the  detective  department  with  abundant  and  profuse  apologies. 
“  The  second  of  the  other  statements,  namely,  with  regard  to  the  source  from 
“  which  the  money  came  seems  to  rest,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  their  opinions  go, 
“  on  what  was  said  by  some  of  his  comrades,  and  which  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
“  admit,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  some  of  these  men  got  cheques  for 
“  the  support  of  their  families  from  the  sustentation  fund  while  in  prison.  Those 
“  cheques,  it  is  right  to  tell  the  House,  were  sent  to  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
“  the  families  of  prisoners  throughout  the  country.  It  was  the  ordinary  custom 
“  of  the  managers  of  the  sustentation  fund  to  give  money  to  the  families  of  all 
“  prisoners,  and  very  often  it  was  given  to  the  prisoners  themselves,  as  in  the 
“  present  case,  and  it  was  given  because  the  families  of  the  prisoners  were  very 
“  often  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  support  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
“  bread-winner;  and  I  believe  evidence  will  be  produced  to  show  that  Edward 
“  M‘Caffrey,  one  of  the  prisoners,  actually  sent  back  his  cheque  to  the  Ladies’ 
“  Land  League,  and  told  them  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Land  League,  that 
“  he  did  not  sympathise  with  their  objects,  and  that  he  was  not  entitled  to 
“  support  out  of  the  sustentation  fund.  And  yet  the  fact  that  the  Ladies’  Land 
“  League  sent  this  man  a  cheque  in  common  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
“  other  ‘  suspects  ’  throughout  Ireland  has  been  put  forward  as  implicating  us 
“  in  a  grave  suspicion  of  having  found  money  for  the  purpose  of  committing  the 
“  Phoenix  Park  murders.  Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Sheridan.  A  statement  has 
“  been  made  and  very  extensively  circulated  in  the  English  newspapers  that  I 
“  offered  the  services  of  Mr.  Sheridan  to  the  English  Government  for  the  purpose 
“  of  putting  down  outrages  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  considered  him  a  fit  person 
“  for  the  work,  because  he  knew  all  the  details  of  these  outrages.  This  statement 
“  is  based  upon  a  celebrated  Cabinet  memorandum,  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
“  man  states  he  furnished  to  his  colleagues,  and  which  they  were  in  full  possession 
“  of  at  the  time  when  they  decided  upon  our  release.  But  it  is  right  to  point 
“  out,  for  the  information  of  the  English  public,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is 
“  directly  contradicted  with  regard  to  that  Cabinet  memorandum,  and  the  state- 
“  ments  upon  which  it  is  based,  by  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Clare  (Mr. 
“  O’Shea).  My  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Clare  wrote  as  follows  to  all  the 
“  London  newspapers  on  the  18th  of  May  ;  that  was,  I  think,  the  day  following 
“  the  publication  of  the  Cabinet  secret  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member 
“  for  Bradford: — 

“  ‘  The  following  are  the  facts.  I  myself  know  nothing  about  the  organisa- 
“  ‘  tion  of  the  Land  League;  but  I  told  Mr.  Forster  that  I  had  been  informed 
“  ‘  by  Mr.  Parnell  the  day  before  that  if  the  arrears  question  were  settled, 
“  ‘  that  organisation  would  explain  the  boon  to  the  people,  and  tell  them 
“  ‘  that  they  ought  to  assist  the  operation  of  the  remedial  measure  in  the  tran- 
“  ‘  quilising  of  the  country.  I  added  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  expressed  his  belief 
“  ‘  that  Messrs.  Davitt,  Egan,  Sheridan,  and  Boyton  would  use  all  their  exer- 
“  ‘  tions,  if  placed  in  a  position  to  do  so,  to  advance  the  pacification  of  the 
“  ‘  country,  and  that  Mr.  Sheridan’s  influence  was  of  special  importance  in  the 
“  ‘  west,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  chief  Land  League  organiser  in 
“  ‘  Connaught,  while  Mr.  Boyton  had  held  a  similar  appointment  in  Leinster. 
“  ‘  Upon  these  points,’  the  hon.  member  concluded,  ‘  I  heard  no  more,  I  know  no 
“  ‘  more,  and  I  said  no  more.’  ” 

“  That  ends  the  extract  from  Captain  O’Shea’s  letter. 

“  So  that  the  House  will  see  that  it  comes  at  once  to  this,  that  a  question 
“  of  grave  dispute  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  fact  has  arisen  between  the  right 
“  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Bradford  and  the  hon.  member  for  Clare. 
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Now,  sir,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should 
”V6  ^^nD°ne(*  those  other  names  in  his  Cabinet  memorandum. 

(Mi .  TV.  E.  Forster.)  They  were  not  mentioned  to  me. 

“  (Mr.  O'Shea.)  They  were  mentioned. 

(Mr.  Parnell.)  Mr.  Davitt  was  released  immediately  afterwar  Is,  owino*  to 
the  representations  that  were  made  by  me  to  the  hon.  member  for  Clare. 

y  was  Mr.  davitt  s  name  not  included  in  this  Cabinet  memorandum  ?  Why 
was  Mr  Boyton  s  name  not  included  in  this  Cabinet  memorandum,  who  had 
left  Ireland  immediately  after  his  release,  and  who,  it  Avas  known,  could  not 
return  to  Ireland  without  being  arrested  ?  Why  was  Mr.  Egan’s  name  not 
included  m  the  Cabinet  memorandum  ?  Why  was  it  that  only  Mr.  Sheridan’s 
name  Avas  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  make  out  that  I  was  privy 
"ff r’  hear,  )--that  I  was  privy  to  and  knew  of  some  supposed  connexion 
or  Mr.  Sheridan  s  With  outrage  or  attempted  outrage  ?  Sir,  I  leave  these  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered  by  hon.  members  who  may  have  a  better  knowledge  with 
iegard  to  what  actually  passed  than  I  have.  I  hope,  however,  their  significance 
will  be  considered  and  pondered  on  by  the  House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  asked  me  to  defend  myself.  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  defend  myself  from. 

e  light  non.  gentleman  has  confessed  that  he  attempted  to  obtain  a  declara- 
tion  or  public  promise  from  me  which  would  have  had  the  effect,  if  given, 
of  discrediting  me  with  the  Irish  people.  He  has  admitted  that  he  failed  in  that 
attempt,  and  failing  in  that  attempt  he  lost  his  own  position.  He  boasted  last 
night  that  ho  had  deposed  me  from  some  imaginary  position  which  he  was  pleased 
to  assign  to  me  ;  but,  at  least,  I  have  this  consolation,  that  I  am  in  nretty  good 
company,  tor  he  has  also  deposed  himself.  We  both  fell  into  the  ditch,  and  I  do 
nor,  think  that  in  the  process  of  pulling  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  myself 
out  ot  the  ditch,  I  have  suffered  quite  so  much  in  the  opinion  of  my  country¬ 
men  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  suffered,  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen, 
t  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  deposed  me  from  my  position  as  a  prominent 
Irish  politician  ;  I  admit  that  he  has  been  very  successful  in  that.  I  have  taken 
very  little  part  in  Irish  politics  since  my  release  from  Kilmainham.  I  expressed 
my  reason  for  that  upon  the  passing  of  the  Crimes  Act.  I  said  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  Grimes  Act  would  result  in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  that  between 
the  Government  and  the  secret  societies  it  would  be  impossible  for  constitu¬ 
tional  agitation  to  exist  in  Ireland.  I  believe  so  still.  And  what  is  the 
item  of  news  which  Avas  published  in  the  journals  of  yesterday  cabled 
from  America  ?  That  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  of  “  The  Irish  World,”  Avho  used 
to  collect  money  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  us,  is  now  collecting  it  for 
a  very  different  purpose.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  may  proudly  claim  it 
as  part  of  his  work.  I  regret  that  it  should  be  so.  I  look  Avith  the  utmost 
apprehension  to  the  future  relations  between  England  and  Ireland.  I  see  that 
it  is  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent  of  prejudice  which  has  arisen  during  the 
last  few  days.  I  re  .-ret  that  the  officials  charged  Avith  the  administration  of 
this  Act  are  unfitted  for  their  post.  I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
present  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  must  admit  that  to  the  fullest 
extent;  and,  looking  round  upon  the  right  hon.  member  for  Bradford,  he  must 
say  to  himself— ‘  Why  am  I  here  while  he  is  there  ?  Why  was  the  rmht  hon. 
gentleman,  the  member  for  Bradford,  who  had  acquired  experience  in  the 
administration  of  Ireland,  Avho,  according  to  his  account,  knew  everything, 
although  he  Avas  invariably  Avrorig,  why  Avas  ho  deposed  from  his  position 
‘  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Trevelyan) — a  ’prentice  although  a 
‘very  willing  hand— placed  in  his  stead?’  I  think  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  must  say  to  himself,  in  the  words  of  Scripture 
‘  x  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  his  shoe  latchet.’  It  would  have  been  far  better,’ 
if  you  Avere  going  to  pass  an  Act  of  this  kind,  and  to  administer  it  as 
you  are  £°in£  t°  administer  it,  and  as  you  have  administered  it — up 
to  the  hilt— to  have  had  it  administered  by  the  seasoned  politician  Avho 
now  in  disgrace.  Call  him  back  to  his  post.  Send  him  to  help  Lord 
Spencer  in  the  congenial  work  of  the  gallows  in  Ireland.  Send  him  to  look 
after  the  secret  inquisitions  of  Dublin  Castle.  Send  him  to  levy  the  payment  of 
blood  money.  Send  him  to  raise  the  taxes  Avhich  an  unfortunate  and  starvin''- 
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“  peasantry  have  to  pay  for  crimes  not  committed  by  them  ;  all  that  would  be 
“  congenial  work  for  him.  We  invite  you  to  fill  up  your  ranks,  and  send  your 
“  ablest,  and  best  men  to  push  forward  the  task  of  misgoverning  and  oppressing 
“  Ireland.  For  my  part,  I  am  confident  as  to  the  future  of  Ireland.  Although 
“  her  horizon  may  appear  at  this  moment  cloudy,  I  believe  that  our  people  will 
“  survive  the  present  oppression,  as  they  have  survived  many  and  worse  ones. 
“  And  although  our  progress  may  be  slow,  it  will  be  sure  ;  and  the  time  will  come 
“  when  this  House  and  the  people  of  this  country  will  admit  once  again  that  they 
“  have  been  mistaken  ;  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  those  who  ought  to  be 
“  ashamed  of  deceiving  them  ;  that  they  have  been  led  astray  as  to  the  right 
“  method  of  governing  a  noble,  a  generous,  a  brave,  and  impulsive  people ;  and 
“  that  they  will  reject  their  present  leaders,  who  are  conducting  them  into  the 
“  terrible  course  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  Government  appears  to  be  deter- 
“  mined  to  enter ;  that  they  will  reject  those  guides  and  leaders  with  just  as  much 
“  determination  as  they  rejected  the  services  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
“  member  for  Bradford.” 

(The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  wish  to  read  now  the  speeches  that  were  made  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  speech  which  was  read  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General,  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  28th  January  1881. 

(The  President.)  In  the  same  debate  ? 

(Mr.  Loclcivood.)  I  want  to  explain  to  your  Lordship  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  speech  which  I  am  about  to  read  was  delivered.  I  think  I  have  made  it  clear  to 
your  Lordships.  I  am  going  back  again  now  to  the  speech  that  was  read  by  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-General,  the  speech  made  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  28th 
January  1881.  That,  my  Lord,  was  on  a  Friday.  The  debate  was  resumed  on  the 
Monday,  and  on  Monday  night,  in  the  course  of  that  debate,  the  motion  for  adjourn¬ 
ment  was  made,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  resisted  it,  and  the  debate  continued  on  motions 
for  adjournment  during  the  whole  of  Tuesday  and  up  to  9  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  so  these  speeches  which  I  am  now  about  to  read  to  your  Lordships  were 
necessarily  made  upon  the  motions  for  adjournment.  At  9  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  speaker  having  retired — I  should  think  he  had  retired  in  the  meantime 
probably — but  he  came  back  into  the  House  and  intimated,  in  words  which  I  will  call 
your  Lordships’  attention  to,  that  he  should  close  the  debate,  and  therefore  the  main 
question  never  was  debated  after  the  motion  for  adjournment  on  the  Monday  night. 
That,  my  Lord,  will  explain  some  of  the  interruptions  to  which  the  speakers  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  whose  speeches  I  am  about  to  call  your  Lordships’  attention. 

(The  President.)  Therefore,  you  say,  though  perhaps  not  in  form  answered  on  that 
motion,  yet  in  substance. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  So  far  as  there  was  an  opportunity. 

(The  President.)  So  far  as  there  was  an  opportunity  it  was  answered. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  So  far  as  the  speakers  had  opportunity  they  answered  the  accusations 
that  had  been  made. 

(The  President.)  You  will  be  as  careful  as  you  can  in  reading  them. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  begin  with  column  1818  of  the  debate  on  the 
night  of  the  31st  January  1881.  I  suppose  it  would  be  by  this  time  Tuesday 
morning.  This  is  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell : — 

“  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  accused  the  Irish  members,  in  a  speech 
“  which  he  put  into  his  (Mr.  Parnell’s)  mouth — a  speech  which  was  spoken  by 
“  somebody  else — of  having  incited  to  crimes  of  violence  and  to  disturbance  of  the 
“  public  peace,  and  as  a  consequence  the  right  hon.  gentleman  indicated  him  as 
“  one  of  the  persons  who  ought  to  be  imprisoned.  Now,  if  he  imitated  the  Prime 
“  Minister  in  certain  speeches  he  had  made  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  upon 
“  the  Irish  question,  he  should  have  fallen,  and  justly  fallen,  under  the  criticism  of 
“  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  had  been  very  much  struck  by  a  speech  delivered 
“  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  Scotland  in  1879.” 
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Then  Sir  Assheton  Cross  rose  to  order  as  to  whether  the  observations  of  the  honour¬ 
able  member  had  anything  to  do  with  the  question  before  the  House. 

Then  followed  other  interruptions,  and  the  Speaker  invited  the  honourable  member 
for  Cork  to  speak  more  strictly  to  the  motion.  Continued  : — 

“Mr.  Parnell  said  he  would  not  for  the  world  transgress  the  ruling  of  the 
“  Chair,  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  should  have  to  try  very  severely  the 
“  patience  of  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  He  was  not  aware,  however, 
“  that  trying  the  patience  of  the  House  was  a  breach  of  order,  and  it  sometimes 
“  became  necessary  to  do  so.  Personally,  he  should  be  very  unwilling  to  do  so,  and 
if  he  was  told  by  the  Chair  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  read  the  extract  he*  was 
“  reading  at  the  time  he  should  at  once  desist  from  doing  so.  His  object  was 
“  to  show  that  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  delivered  in  Dalkeith  on 
the  24th  of  November  1879 — (order) — was  far  more  criminal — (order)  — and  far 
“  more  liable  to  censure  than  the  speech  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  quoted 
“  from  him  (Mr.  Parnell)  on  Friday  night  and  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
“  intimated  ought  to  include  him  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill  about  to  be  intro- 
“  duced.  The  right  hon.  g-entleman  intimated  as  plainly  as  he  could,  and  gave 
“  the  House  to  understand  in  fact,  that  his  (Mr.  Parnell’s)  speech  on  a  particular 
“  occasion  was  calculated  to  incite  a  breach  of  the  public  peace.  The  point  which 
“  be  wished  to  establish  now  was  simply  this,  whether  the  speech  of  the  right 
“  hon.  gentleman  delivered  in  Scotland  in  November  1879 - 

Then  follow  further  interruptions,  and  he  continued  as  soon  as  he  was  allowed  : _ 

“  Of  course,  after  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Speaker  that  a  reference  to  the  speech  in 
question  was  not  in  order  he  should  not  think  of  pressing  it  for  a  single  moment, 
and  he  should  have  desisted  long  ago  if  the  Chair  had  distinctly  expressed  that 

“  opinion.” 

I  am  reading  from  column  1820.  Then  he  goe»  on  : — 

Ho  might  state  as  explanation  that  his  reason  for  making  the  reference  to1 
“  tbe  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  this — (question ;  order): — that  the 
“  Irish  members  were  particularly  upon  their  trial  in  that  House.  The  Irish 
“  people  were  also  upon  their  trial,  and  he  considered  he  was  entitled  to  show  by 
“  reference  to  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
“  ment,  and  by  a  comparison  between  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  speeches  and 
“  those  which  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  had  delivered  the  harmlessness  of  his  own  con- 
“  trasted  with  the  particular  statements  made  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
“  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were,  of  course,  made  at  a  time  when  he 
“  was  not  Prime  Minister.  (Order  and  question.)  He  would  now  leave  the  ques- 
“  tion  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  speeches,  and  merely  say  he  believed  that  if  he 
“  (Mr.  Parnell)  had  altered  the  sentences  which  he  had  been  about  to  read  from 
“  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  Scotland  as  his  own  ho  would  have 
“  been  prosecuted.” 

Then  there  seems  to  be  a  further  discussion  as  to  whether  he  is  addressing  himself 
to  the  question  before  the  House ;  and  ho  continued  : — 

“  The  Irish  members  asked  for  more  time  to  conclude  the  debate,  and  they 
“  expressed  the  opinion  that  one  night  more  would  bo  sufficient.  If  the  Prime 
“  Minister  and  the  House  refused  to  give  them  that  one  more  night  it  would  bo  a 
“  sign  that  they  did  not  desiro  the  Irish  members  to  have  that  full  and  fair 
“  opportunity  of  discussing  the  question  which  thoy  thought  they  were  entitled 
“  to.  Ho  submitted  to  Mr.  Speaker  with  all  duo  respect  that  the  Irish  members 
“  were  tho  best  judges  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  resistance  which  thoy 
“  ought  to  make  to  this  measure  of  coercion.  If  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
“  continued  to  oppose  the  adjournment  of  tho  debate  that  night  thoy  could  not 
“  possibly  save  tho  day  that  the  Irish  members  desired  to  have  for  tho  purpose 
“  of  full  and  fair  discussion.  Ho  asked  in  tho  name  of  common  senso  and  com- 
“  mon  reason  what  was  the  use  of  entering  into  tho  contost  that  tho  Government 
“  now  proposed  to  enter  into  ?  What  did  they  proposo  to  gain  by  it  ?  They 
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“  would  not  save  time.  Did  they  think  they  would  save  the  credit  of  their 
“  assembly  ?  Did  they  think  when  the  Government  was  exhibited,  as  they  must 
“  be  exhibited  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  a  Government  bent  on  forcing  a  policy 
“  of  coercion  down  the  throats  of  the  Irish  people  in  hot  haste,  and  almost  at  the 
“  point  of  the  bayonet  pressing  it  forward  from  day  to  day  almost  without 
“  allowing  proper  time  for  the  inspection  of  the  returns  which  had  been  laid  before 
“  the  House,  without  waiting  for  the  other  returns  explaining  the  outrages  during 
“  the  months  of  November  and  December,  on  which  they  based  their  entire  case — did 
“  they  think  that  such  conduct  would  be  looked  on  as  fair  or  generous  in  Ireland  ? 
“  Did  they  expect  that  the  reputation  of  that  assembly  would  be  maintained  as 
“  one  desiring  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question  before  it  pronounced  its  judgment, 
“  and  did  they  suppose  that  public  opinion  either  in  Ireland  or  in  this  country 
“  would  not  support  the  Irish  members  in  the  appeal  to  all  forms  of  the  House 
“  against  the  indecent  haste  with  which  the  measure  was  being  pressed 
“  forward.” 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech.  Now,  my  Lord,  there  is  some 
portion  of  Mr.  Sexton’s  speech,  which  I  desire  to  read.  This  speech  was  made,  I  think, 
about  5  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  It  begins  at  column  2008,  but  I  read  from 
column  2011  : — 

“  It  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  relax  their  their  opposition  which  a 
“  sacred  duty  pledged  them  to  make  to  this  measure,  and  it  could  not  therefore  be 
f‘  supposed  that  the  Bill  would  be  speedily  passed  into  law.  But  when 
“  the  Bill  was  passed  and  its  place  was  taken  by  remedial  legislation  the  argu- 
“  ments  and  opposition  given  to  it  by  hon.  members  below  the  gangway  would 
“  be  so  prolonged  that  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  progress  of  remedial  legislation 
“  through  the  House  would  be  very  uncertain.  The  result  of  the  Session,  there- 
“  fore,  would  appear  to  be  the  Coercion  Bill  and  nothing  else.  One  remark  of 
“  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  showed  how  little  of  serious  care  he 
“  had  applied  to  the  consideration  of  the  details  of  this  subject.  The  right  hon. 
f‘  gentlemaD  said  that  an  hon.  member  had  complained  that  meetings  were  sup- 
“  pressed  and  yet  he  said  that  460  meetings  had  been  held  and  he  did  not  know 
“  how  one  fact  could  be  reconciled  with  the  other.  But  the  explanation  was 
f*  that  these  meetings  were  held  before  the  Government  began  to  interfere  with 
“  free  expression  in  Ireland.  Could  the  right  hon.  gentleman  see  any  incon- 
“  sistency  in  that  ?  He  would  only  say  that  it  appeared  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
“  had  addressed  the  House  without  having  bestowed  that  care  upon  the  subject 
“  which  had  always  marked  his  speeches  on  English  politics.  The  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  made  it  the  basis  of  the  demand  for  coercion  that 
“  person  and  property  were  not  protected  and  that  liberty  was  not 
“  secured  in  Ireland.  But  the  Government  appeared  to  confine  their 

“  protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  one  especial  class.  Irish 
“  members  did  not  yield  to  them  in  their  desire  to  protect  person  and 
“  property  and  to  secure  liberty  in  Ireland,  but  they  said  that  the  person  and 
“  property  of  every  class,  and  the  liberty  of  the  whole  community,  had  an  equal 
“  claim  upon  a  statesmanlike  Government,  indeed  a  greater  claim  upon  them  than 
“  the  liberty,  property,  or  life  of  any  particular  class.  Now,  the  Irish  Land 
“  League  devoted  itself  to  the  protection  of  property  and  the  security  of  liberty 
“  in  Ireland.  But  the  charge  made  against  it  in  that  House  was  that  it  had 
“  preferred  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  many  to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
“  the  few.” 

Now  I  go  from  there  to  column  2013.  I  have  been  very  careful,  my  Lord,  to  read 
as  little  as  I  can,  but  may  I  ask  your  Lordships  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  this  speech, 
if  you  will  take  a  note  of  it,  because,  I  think,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  speech  which  I 
would  rather  your  Lordships  would  refer  to.  I  really  think  it  is  an  important  speech, 
and  if  your  Lordships  would  refer  to  it  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than 
read  a  few  extracts. 

“  The  theory  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  that  there  was  a  deliberate 
“  and  sinister  sequence  in  the  outrages  committed  in  Ireland  ;  thattheyc  ommenced 
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by  the  slightest  of  suggestions ;  were  followed  by  threatening  letters,  and  when 
these  proved  unavailing  recourse  was  had  to  incendiary  fires,  outrages  on  the 
person,  ana  even  murder.  He  maintained  that  theory  to  be  entirely  unsun 
ported  by  any  fact  brought  forward  by  the  Government,  and  he  asserted  that  h; 
was  not  true  that  there  was  any  such  sequence  of  outrages  in  Ireland  as  would 
entitle  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  say  that  there  was  any  deliberate  and 
organised  attempt  to  cause  intimidation.  Out  of  22  threatening  letters  received 
m  nine  months  by  persons  in  Sligo  no  other  consequence  followed  except  in  two 
cases,  m  one  of  which  anekof  chaff,  and,  in  the  other,  a  rick  of  hay  was  burnt 
Therefore,  he  thought  that  threatening  letters  ought  to  be  once  for  all  excluded 
from  the  consideration  of  the  House.  With  regard  to  the  maiming  of  cattle  he 
regretted  to  point  out  to  the  House  that  this  was  a  measure  of  rivenge  unfor¬ 
tunately  of  frequent  occurrence  m  Ireland,  and  was  probably  a  relic  Sf  forme- 
times  when  the  people  were  in  such  a  state  of  slavery  and  subjection  that  thev 
were  driven  to  that  cowardly  means  of  carrying  out  revenge.”  ^ 

Then  he  goes  on  to  deal  with  these  various  crimes  in  this  speech  and  T  dn  nnt 
propose  to  read  it,  but  he  deals  with  a  great  many  cases— isolated  cases— and  casos  to 
which  reference  had  been  made.  And  then  in  column  2022  he  continues  :— 

„  “  The  ^hie,f  Secretfr(>  ^erring  to  another  matter,  had  said  that  it  not 

t<  unfiequently  happened  that  the  most  powerful  man  in  a  district  in  Ireland  was 
„  ?  ™ost  contemptible,  dissolute  ruffian  and  blackguard,  and  by  a  series  of  skil¬ 
fully  contrived  phrases,  he  had  managed  to  convey  to  the  House  and  the 
country  that  there  was  a  connexion  existing  between  the  hon.  member  for  Cork 
and  the  Land  League  and  such  contemptible,  dissolute  ruffian  and  blackguard. 

o  (Mr.  Sexton)  could  not  too  strongly  or  too  indignantly  resent  the  imputa¬ 
tion,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  might  come,  that  there  was  between  the 
hon  member  for  Cork,  or  any  other  hon.  member  in  that  House,  or  between 
the  Land  League  and  those  who  perpetrated  these  crimes,  any  sodality  or 
sympathy  whatever.  One  of  their  objects,  in  promoting  the  Land  League 
had  been  to  put  an  end  to  crime,  because,  although  they  saw  that  some  crime 
would  come  from  the  distress  and  from  the  endeavours  of  the  Land  League  to 
get  the  rent,  and  that  the  enemies  of  the  people  might  be  in  conseouenee 
enabled  to  accuse  them  of  some  sympathy  with  such  crime,  and  in  flat  of 
some  responsibility  for  causing  it,  yet  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  standing  aloof 
from  the  people  m  their  distress.  They  knew  that  the  people  had  no  hope  from 
this  Parliament,  seeing  how  easily  the  Government  was  put  down  last  rear  and 
they  saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  the  people  to  organise,  and  bv  organised 
and  peaceful  action  oppose  the  landlords  who  were  disposed  to  tyrannise^  Thev 
were  confident  that  by  substituting  such  a  method,  for  the  unfortunate'method 
of  terrorising  by  private  and  cowardly  crime,  they  would  be  able  to  brino-  down 
the  level  of  crime  in  Ireland,  and  he  thought  he  could  safely  say,  that°if  the 
Land  League  had  not  exerted  itself  to  show  the  people  that  there  were 
peaceful  and  public  means  of  pressing  their  claims  on  the  landlords  and  of 
showing  their  determination  to  keep  themselves  and  their  homes,  it  was  not 
hundreds  but  thousands  of  outrages  the  House  would  now  have  on  the  records 
before  it.  The  consciences  of  the  members  of  the  Land  League  acquitted  them 
of  any  complicity  in  crime.  Outrages  were  especially  painful  to  them  and  it 
was  ready  exasperating  when  after  having  devoted  their  efforts  so  thoroughly 
as  they  had  done  to  the  direction  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  into  public  channels 
of  agitation  that  were  peaceful  and  legal,  they  found  themselves  coupled  with 
such  innuendoes  as  that  they  had  connived  at,  or  contributed  to  the  commission 
of  these  crimes  and  outrages.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  Chief 
Secretary  had  been  accused  of  using  unjustifiable  language  towards  the 
Catholic  Clergy  m  Ireland. 

1  think,  my  Lord,  I  can  stop  there.  Then,  my  Lord,  this  speech  of  Mr.  Sexton  was 
the  last  speech  m  the  debate  with  the  exception  of  a  few  observations  of  Mr.  Bi^ar 
who  seems  to  have  spoken  about  9  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  thon  idio 
Speaker  came  back.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  would  like  me  to  read  what  he  said. 
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( The  President.)  That  is  for  you  to  say. 

(Mr.  Locicwood.)  I  have  stated  what  took  place,  and  I  am  principally  relying  upon 
your  Lordships  referring  to  that  speech,  because  there  is  much  in  the  whole  speech 
that  I  would  call  your  Lordships  attention  to. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  A  good  many  of  those  I  represent  were  not  in  the  House  at  the 
time,  and  some  of  them  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  everybody  cannot  speak  in  a 
debate. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  There  are  two  more  specific  allegations  made  in  the  presence 
of  members  which  I  venture  to  think  are  of  importance.  I  called  your  Lordships 
attention  to  an  application  made  on  the  4th  April  1882,  reported  in  vol.  268  of 
Hansard,  page  695.  The  speech  is  one  of  Mr.  Gladstones  : 

“  There  is  another  point  in  the  outrages  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
“  nmmber”  (that  appears  to  me  to  be  Mr.  Gorst)  “did  not  refer,  and  which 
“  appears  to  me  to  be  by  far  the  gravest  subject,  the  absence  of  evidence  that 
“  the  outrages  in  Ireland  are  not  associated  with  some  influence  behind  them 
“  higher  than  that  which  belongs  to  those  who  commit  the  outrages.  It  is  not 
“  for  me  to  explain  that  influence;  but,  undoubtedly,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
“  assured  that  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  were  not  made  available  for  the 
“  commission  of  the  outrages.  I  only  know  one  instance  in  which  the  subject 
“  has  been  directly  mentioned  in  this  House.  It  was  not  long  after  the  com- 
“  mencement  of  the  present  session  that  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  the 
“  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  money  had  been 
“  sent  dorvn  from  Dublin  to  a  place  where  assizes  were  held  for  the  purpose 
«  of  defending  one  of  those  who,  I  believe,  were  associated  with  *  Captain 
“  Moonlight.’  °  My  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  stated  on  his  own  know- 
“  ledge  that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  had  received  a  fee  of  100  guineas; 
“  ancf  he  asked,  in  the  face  of  the  House,  whether  that  100  guineas  was  or 
“  was  not  contributed  from  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  No  answer  has 
({  ev0r  been  made  to  that  question.  I  hope  it  will  be  answered ;  but  when 
“  we  consider  what  has  taken  place  in  Ireland,  the  language  that  has  been 
“  held,  the  natural  effect  of  that  language  upon  uninstructed  minds,  the  tendency 
“  of  every  movement  of  this  kind,  to  draw  into  its  own  channel  and  to 
“  imbue  with  its  own  spirit,  that  part  of  the  population  who  are  naturally  the 
“  most  restless  or  the  most  prone  to  crime,  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  think  it  is  in 
“  the  power  of  some  gentlemen,  who  regard  themselves  as  more  than  any  others 
“  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people,  to  repress  outrage,  but,  instead  of  doing 
“  much  in  that  direction,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  doing  nothing  at  all.  There 
«  is  quoted  in  a  journal  of  this  morning  a  letter  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wexford, 
“  Mr.  Healy.  I  refer  to  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  denied  if  it  is  not  true.” 

Then  at  nage  723  it  is  set  out  in  Mr.  Healy’s  speech.  Mr.  Healy  being 
present,  he  read  himself  this  letter  which  he  had  published  in  the  Irish  paper  on  the 
day  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke.  The  letter  is  in  these  terms,  page  724 

“  With  regard  to  the  second  resolution  which  you  forwarded  to  Mr.  Forster, 
“  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  point  out  to  that  gentleman  on  the  occasion  in 
“  question  (as  I  had  already  spoken)  that  the  constituency  which  he  invited  me  to 
“  lecture  respecting  outrages  was  a  good  deal  freer  from  crime  than  his  own  town 
“  of  Bradford..  The  outcry  which  the  English  raise  about  outrages  in  our  country 
“  must  be  considered  hypocritical.  When  a  few  exasperated  peasants,  driven  by 
“  want  and  oppression,  retaliate  by  the  commission  of  regrettable  disorders,  a 
“  howl  is  instantly  raised  in  England  ;  but  when  outrages  are  committed  upon  the 
“  people  themselves  there  is  not  a  single  word  of  protest,  as  the  eviction  of  tens 
“  of  thousands  and  the  ruin  and  enfeeblement  brought  upon  hundreds  of  persons 
“  imprisoned  without  trial  continually  witness.  Yet  this  same  nation,  within  a 
“  year  or  two  past,  has,  unprovoked,  slaughtered  thousands  of  Afghans  in  cold 
“  blood,  has  blown  up  Basutos  and  Zulus  with  dynamite  in  their  caves,  have  been 
“  the  curse  of  every  country  they  have  invaded  ;  and  now,  in  admiration  of  its 
“  own  virtues,  hold  up  its  hands  in  pious  horror  at  the  proceedings  of  a  small 
“  section  of  the  oppressed  classes  in  Ireland.  Of  course  we  can  only  regard  such 
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“  conduct  as  Pharasaical.  For  myself  I  look  upon  the  English  in  Ireland  simply 
as  a  gang  of  brigands,  whose  rule  has  degraded,  and  whose  exactions  have 
“  impoverished  our  country.” 

Then  there  is  a  remarkable  speech  which  I  must  read,  and  which  is  a  reply  to  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  on  the  24th  May  1882.  It  is  Mr.  Dillon’s. 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  if  my  learned  friend  would  mention 
here  the  persons  implicated. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  can  only  say  whom  I  know  to  have  been  present  by  the 
report,  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  others.  Now,  on  the  24th  May  1882— the  date  is 
important  Mr.  Dillon  made  a  speech,  only  part  of  which  I  will  read  ;  but  the  passage 
to  which  I  particularly  wish  to  refer  is  at  page  1536  of  the  269th  volume  of 
Hansard. 

Mr.  Dillon  says  : — 

“  He  had  always  endeavoured  to  be  honest  with  the  House.  He  had  told 
*  them  that  as  long  as  they  maintained  a  law  which  placed  the  lives  of  the 
peasants  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords,  and  left  the  tenants  no  tenure  except 
the  landlords  forbearance,  he  could  not  tell  them  outrages  would  cease  in 
Ireland,  and  under  the  circumstances  he  had  refused  to  go  to  Ireland  and  place 
‘‘  himself  on  the  side  of  the  landlords  by  denouncing  outrages.  But  he  had  done 
what  he  believed  to  be  much  more  effective  for  the  prevention  of  outrage, 
he  had  from  numberless  platforms  endeavoured  to  wean  the  people  from  outrage. 
He  had  never  denounced  outrage  and  never  would,  until  Parliament  denounced 
evictions.  But  he  had  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  the  people  that  their  own 
‘  interests,  both  as  regarded  their  good  name  before  the  world,  which  had 
now  been  sadly  blotted  by  their  enemies,  and  the  protection  of  their  rights 
and  the  future  welfare  of  their  country  distinctly  lay  in  putting  a  stop  to 
outrage,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  them  that  a  weapon  lay  near 
their  hands  which  could  take  the  place  of  outrage.  That  was  a  point  which 
raised  a  question  of  considerable  interest.  One  means  which  he  relied  on  to 
prevent  murder  in  Ireland  and  to  alter  the  character  of  agrarian  agitation  was 
this  that  he  thought  he  saw  in  open  public  combination,  acting  by  somewhat 
rough  methods,  but  not  by  such  methods  as  shooting  men  in  the  legs,  nor  by 
‘  maiming  animals,  nor  by  violent  outrages,  nor  by  night  attacks  on  dwellings, 
but  by  that  practice  which  had  been  called  ‘  boycotting,’  a  practice  which  the 
Government  had  denounced  as  intimidation,  but  which  he  was  not  ashamed 
4  to  say  he  had  openly  advocated  in  Ireland.  In  this  he  thought  he  saw  a  means 
“  b7  wblcb  he  could  convince  the  people  that  they  could  protect  their  rights  more 
effectually  than  by  murder  and  incendiarism,  and  other  processes  familiar  in 
“  the  history  of  Ireland.” 

*  b®b®ve  t^t  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  read  in  order  to  follow  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  Now  I  wish  to  read,  as  shortly  as  I  possibly 
can,  what  was  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Mr.  Dillon’s  presence  with  reference  to 
boycotting.  It  is  in  the  same  volume  269,  at  page  1548. 

“  He  began  by  saying  (alluding  to  Mr.  Dillon)  that  he  will  refuse  to 
denounce  outrage  as  long  as  we  refuse  to  denounce  evictions.  (Mr.  Bigo-ar : 
Hear,  hoar.)  ISow  let  us  see  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  proposition.  I  do 
44  not  wish  to  speak  in  heat.  I  will  not  be  driven  to  the  expression  of  passionate 
“  or  extreme  opinion. 

“  (Mr.  Dillon.)  It  is  only  just  to  me  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should 
give  the  context  of  my  observations.  1  said  I  had  endeavoured  to  wean  the 
“  people  from  outrage. 

“  (Mr.  Gladstone.)  I  am  very  glad  the  hon.  member  should  give  whatever 
explanation  he  thinks  fit.  I  should  have  referred,  without  his  interposition,  in 
a  few  moments  to  what  he  has  just  said.  I  stand,  however,  upon  my  declara¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  correct  declaration.  Now,  what  does  it  mean  ?  1  am  not  hear  to 

4  express  extreme  opinions  against  the  hon.  member,  though,  perhaps,  he  may 
have  done  something  to  provoke  them.  Eviction  is  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted 
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“  legal  right,  which  may  be  to  the  prejudice  of  your  neighbour,  which  may 
“  involve  the  very  highest  moral  responsibility,  nay,  even  deep  moral  guilt,  upon 
the  person  exercising  it.  There  may  be  outrages,  all  things  considered — the 
“  persons  and  the  facts — that  may  be  less  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  than 
“  evictions.  That  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  there  may  be  evictions  which  are  the  last, 
“  the  extreme,  the  inevitable  remedy  for  the  establishment  of  those  legal  rights 
“  on  which  the  existence  of  society  depends,  against  the  man  who  deliberately 
“  and  insolently  and  wilfully  denies  them,  the  man  who  audaciously  refuses  to 
“  fulfil  his  contract — the  most  equitable  contract  in  the  world — a  contract  under 
“  the  judicial  rents  recently  established,  with  money  in  his  pocket,  perhaps  loaded 
“  with  benefits  from  the  man  whom  he  defies.  And  in  the  case  where  the  possessor 
“  of  property,  after  exhausting  every  means  of  conciliation,  is  driven  to  make  use 
“  of  the  powers  of  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  legal  right,  and  perhaps  to 
“  support  himself  and  family,  that  man  is  placed,  by  the  deliberate  declaration  of 
“  the  hon.  gentleman,  upon  the  footing  of  a  perpetrator  of  outrage,  and  we  are 
“  called  upon  to  denounce  evictions  with  the  same  sense,  and  even  with  the  same 
“  unlimited  scope,  as  we  are  allowed  to  denounce  outrage.  Upon  these  conditions 
“  it  is  that  the  hon.  gentleman  will  proceed  to  Ireland  to  denounce  outrages.  I 
“  have  not  exaggerated  a  word.  I  would  not  for  a  world  exaggerate  a  word.  The 
“  fact  is  that  what  has  been  said  by  the  hon.  member  does  not  require  exaggeration. 
“  I  will  almost  say  it  does  not  admit  of  exaggeration.  But  that  these  declarations 
“  should  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ireland — that  they  should  be  made 
“  in  the  name  of  liberty  in  this  great  temple  of  liberty — (Mr.  Biggar  :  Oh,  oh !) — 
“  and  the  scoffing  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cavan  consummates  a  state  of  affairs 
“  which  is  among  the  gravest  and  the  most  grievous  facts  which  can  carry  sorrow 
“  to  the  depth  of  my  heart  or  rejoicing  and  mockery  to  the  heart  of  the  hon. 
“  member  for  Cavan.  The  hon.  member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  says  he  has 
“  endeavoured  to  wean  the  people  from  outrage,  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  from 
“  what  it  is  that  he  endeavours  to  wean  the  people.  He  endeavours  to  wean  the 
“  people  fiom  what  he  terms  outrages  ;  but  he  takes  care  that  we  shall  not  mis- 
“  understand  him.  The  hon.  gentleman  is  perfectly  ingenious.  He  does  not 
“  mean  by  outrage,  the  perpetration  of  illegal  acts.  He  conceives  that  the  safe 
“  and  the  wise  course  which  he,  as  a  friend  of  liberty,  recommends,  is  to  draw  a 
“  deliberate  and  advised  distinction,  and  to  found  the  policy  upon  a  distinction 
“  between  one  kind  of  illegality  and  another.  There  is  one  kind  of  illegality 
“  which,  though  he  will  not  denounce  it,  except  on  the  condition  I  have  described, 
“  yet  he  will  try  to  wean  the  people  from,  and  that  is  what  he  terms  violent 
“  outrage — murder,  for  example.  That,  evidently,  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not 
“  denounce,  oh,  no  ;  he  will  not  denounce  it.  The  view  he  takes  of  murder  may 
“  be  judged  of,  perhaps,  from  another  passage  of  his  speech  which  I  noticed 
“  incidentally,  and  took  down  when  the  hon.  gentleman  was  speaking  on  what  he 
“  called  the  blood  tax,  and  showing  how  useful  the  blood  tax  would  be.  With 
“  great  naivete  he  let  fall  a  sentence  which  opened  to  us  the  interior  of  his  heart, 
“  and  the  sentence  was  this.  He  said  : — 

“  ‘  What  will  a  mere  blood  tax  do  ?  It  is  quite  useless.  It  may  make  the 
“  ‘  Irish  peasant  sorry  for  the  murder,  unless  he  obtains  the  advantage  of  it.’ 

“  That  sentence  I  quote  faithfully  from  his  speech,  and  it  really  wants  nothing 
“  to  complete  the  scene,  and  the  testimony,  except  the  usual  mocking  cheer 
“  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar).  Well,  as  to  the  distinction 
“  between  one  kind  of  outrage  and  another,  murder  is  not  to  be  denounced,  unless 
“  eviction,  including  such  eviction  as  I  have  described,  is  to  be  denounced  also. 
“  And  the  people  are  to  be  weaned  from  murder  by  such  a  process !  But  what 
“  does  the  hon.  member  consider  the  kind  of  outrage  which  is  not  to  be  denounced 
“  and  from  which  the  people  are  not  to  be  weaned,  but  upon  which,  on  the  contrary, 
“  the  policy  towards  Ireland  is  to  be  founded  ?  This  process,  called  ‘  boycotting,’ 
“  is,  according  to  the  hon.  member,  a  legitimate  and  proper  process.  What  is 
“  meant  by  ‘  boycotting  ’  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is  combined  intimidation.  In 
“  the  second  place  it  is  combined  intimidation  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
“  destroying  the  private  liberty  of  choice  by  fear  of  ruin  and  starvation.  In 
“  the  third  place,  that  being  what  ‘  boycotting  ’  is  in  itself,  we  must  look  to  this, 
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“  that  the  creed  of  ‘  boycotting,’  like  every  other  creed,  requires  a  sanction,  and 
the  sanction  of  ‘  boycotting,’ — that  which  stands  in  the  rear  of  *  boycotting,’ 
and  by  which  alone  ‘  boycotting  ’  can  in  the  long  run  be  made  thoroughly 
“  effective — is  the  murder  which  is  not  to  be  denounced.  (‘  No.’) 

“  Dillon.)  I  have  over  and  over  again,  as  I  stated  to  the  House,  defined 
what  I  meant  by  ‘  boycotting,’  and  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  challenges  me 
to  the  proof,  I  can  bring  passage  after  passage  of  my  speeches  in  which  I 
“  denounced  outrage. 

“  (Mr.  Gladstone.)  I  have  not  in  the  least  misrepresented  the  honourable 
gentleman.  What  I  have  stated  is  in  precise  accordance  with  what  he  has 
said.  By  ‘  boycotting  ’  he  means  nothing  but  merely  ruining  men  who  claim 
“  to  exercise  their  private  judgment  in  a  direction  too  opposite  to  his.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Well,  my  Lords,  I  have  here  to  refer  to  a  few  passages,  but  I  will 
abstain  from  referring  to  any  of  them  if  my  learned  friends  will  assent  to  this  state¬ 
ment,  that  when  charges  were  made  in  regard  to  complicity  with  outrages  the  Irish 
members,  or  such  of  them  as  spoke,  denied  all  complicity  at  all  in  them ;  that  is  all 
that  appears  to  be  the  least  necessary,  and  if  I  am  to  read  passages  to  that  effect  I  am 
prepared  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Attorney-General  assents  to  that,  if  so  I  will 
spare  myself  from  reading  it. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  cannot  make  any  admission  of  that  kind,  but  I  admit 
certain  statements  were  made. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Very  well,  here  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Justin  M‘Carthy,  the  first 
speech  since  the  one  my  learned  friend  has  read.  It  is  in  volume  268,  page  *701  : — 

“  Mr.  Justin  M‘Carthy  said  he  had  listened,  as  no  doubt  every  member  of  the 
House  had  listened,  to  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  with  the  deepest  atten¬ 
tion.  He  was  in  hopes  that  they  might  receive  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
“  some  idea  or  suggestion  of  what  might  possibly  be  a  new  development  of  his  Irish 
policy.  They  had  not  received  any  such  suggestion.  He  did  not  expect  that  the 
Prime  Minister  would  state  to  the  House  the  exact  way  in  which  he  proposed  to 
deal  with  Ireland,  but  he  did  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  acknowledge 
the  utter  failure  of  his  coercion  policy.  His  speech  contained  no  suggestion  or 
“  opinion  of  that  kind.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  state  of 
mind  as  heretofore,  and  he  seemed  to  show  that  the  Government  still  thought 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  charge  the  disturbance  in  Ireland  upon  the  leaders'  of 
■“  the  Land  League  and  their  policy,  and  to  ask  the  House  to  follow  him  in 
“  enacting  any  repressive  measures  which  he  might  introduce.  The  right  hon. 
“  gentleman  at  the  same  time  made  a  distinct  charge,  the  mere  distinct,  perhaps, 

“  they  had  yet  heard  made  in  the  House,  against  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League 
in  connexion  with  outrages  in  Ireland.  He  said  in  effect,  and  the  words  might 
“  as  well  have  been  spoken  frankly,  that  he  believed  the  outrages  in  Ireland  were 
“  associated  with  some  influence  behind  and  higher  than  those  who  actually 
■“  committed  them,  and  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  funds  collected  for  the 
“  Land  League  had  not  been  applied  in  some  cases  to  the  encouragement  of 
“  outrage  Well,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League. 

“  He  held  no  place  whatever  in  its  body,  except  that  of  an  ordinary  humble 
“  member ;  but  those  who  were  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Land  League  he 
“  knew  well.  He  knew  what  they  did,  and  what  their  hopes  and  ambitions  were 
“  with  regard  to  Ireland,  and  he  would  say  that  there  was  not  in  that  House 
“  any  body  of  men  against  whom  such  a  charge  could  be  less  justly  brought  than 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Land  League.  They  were  men  not  one  of  whom 
“  was  capable  of  having  the  slightest  sympathy  or  part  in  the  commission  of 
“  outrage.” 

Those  are  the  mere  words,  but  it  comes  to  what  I  said,  and  I  really  hope  that  I  shall 
not  be  put  to  repeating  these  things.  Then  Mr.  Redmond  spoke,  my  Lords,  in  the 
same  sense.  The  substanco  of  the  speech  is  that  the  Coercion  Act  was  to  blame  for 
any  increase  in  crime,  and  it  -was  not  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Land  League, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Government ;  that  is  what  ho  says.  Then  there 
is  a  passage  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech,  which  has  been  referred  to  ;  that  is  the  speech  that 
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the  Attorney- General  referred  to  on  May  24th,  1882.  Perhaps,  ray  Lords,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  me  to  say  now  that  Mr.  Dillon,  in  that  and  in  other  speeches,  entirely 
denied,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  confess, 
that  he  had  any  complicity  in  these  outrages.  The  speeches  were  made  in  his  presence, 
no  doubt. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  glad  I  have  got  rid  of  it  so  far,  but  there  is  one 
important  matter  which  I  have  to  justify.  Will  your  Lordships  kindly  look  at  page 
195  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  your  Lordships  will  find  this : 

“  The  pilot  of  the  Crimes  Act,  the  fiercest  and  the  loudest  assailant  of  the 
“  League,  is  a  yet  more  recent  convert,  equally  fervent  and  equally  sincere.  Not 
“  long  since  Sir  William  Harcourt  exposed  the  League’s  intimate  connexion  with 
“  ‘  Communism  in  Paris  and  Fenianism  in  America,’  and  demonstrated  its 
“  authentic  doctrine  to  be  ‘  the  doctrine  of  treason  and  assassination.’  Only  18 
“  months  back  he  was  still  convinced  that  ‘  the  absolute  separation  of  the  two 
“  countries  ’  was  the  aim  of  his  present  allies.” 

I  now  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  some  categorical  statements  of  fact  made 
on  the  3rd  of  March  1881  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Healy.  It  is  the  161st  column  of  the  259th  volume 
of  Hansard. 

(The  President.)  Are  those  strictly  what  you  call  them,  statements  of  fact? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  They  are  statements  of  fact,  my  Lord.  I  am,  of  course, 
aware  that  in  some  of  these  speeches  there  were  passages  which  were  arguments. 
These  are  statements  of  fact. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  presume  it  is  noticed  by  silence  or  by  speech  that  there  were 
assents  on  the  part  of  these  members. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Because  one  does  not  see  otherwise  how  it  is  relevant.,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  newspapers  speeches  delivered  some  time  ago. 

(The  President.)  I  quite  agree  that  we  are  in  great  danger  of  that.  I  have  already 
explained  once  or  twice  the  only  principle  upon  which  these  speeches  can  be  admitted. 
It  is  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who  are  charged. 

(The  Attorney- General .)  And  I  have  said,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  need  not  impute 
unworthy  objects  to  me,  that  my  object  is  to  show  notice  to  these  gentlemen  of  the 
charges  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  what  has  been  proved  in  this  case. 

(The  President.)  Do  confine  yourselves  to  strict  statement  of  facts,  and  let  us  be 
spared  the  oratory. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordships  will  bear  with  me.  I  have  not  been  anxious 
to  read  more  than  is  necessary.  I  will  begin  here,'  my  Lords  : 

“  To-morrow  it  will  be  in  the  hearing  of  the  civilized  world,  which  will 
“  pronounce  its  judgment  upon  this — I  will  use  the  word — this  vile  conspiracy.” 

I  must  read  a  little  earlier.  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  obliged  to.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
quoted  Mr.  Dillon  where  he  said  it  was  true.  I  am  reading  from  page  159.  Mr. 
Dillon  said  it  was  true  that  over  and  over  again  he  had  advised  the  Irish  people  to  arm 
themselves  with  rifles. 

(The  President.)  Had  that  been  said  before? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  If  you  are  going  back,  you  may  as  well  go  back  to  that,  I  think. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  On  page  156  Mr.  Dillon  had  said  that — 

“  He  had  been  accused  of  advising  the  Irish  people  to  supply  themselves  with 
“  arms.  He  most  decidedly  did  advise  the  Irish  people  to  supply  themselves  with 
“  arms,  and  he  should  explain  his  purpose  in  so  doing.  Not  being  an  Irish  farmer 
“  himself,  he  did  not  know  what  view  they  took  exactly  with  regard  to  evictions ; 
“  but  he  might  be  allowed  to  state  in  that  House  that  if  he  were  an  Irish  farmer 
“  himself,  and  a  body  of  men  came  to  turn  him  out  of  his  house  and  land,  he 
“  should  decidedly  shoot  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  manage  to  do,  and  then 
“  abide  the  consequences.  He  believed  if  the  Irish  farmers  took  that  course  the 
.  “  evictions  would  soon  come  to  an  end  in  Ireland.  Not  being  a  farmer  himself. 
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and  not  being  likely  to  fall  under  those  circumstances,  be  bad  not  given  that 
“  advice-  be  did  be  might  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  cowardice  by 
“  recommending  others  to  place  themselves  in  a  danger  which  he  would  not  have 
“  encounter.  Therefore,  he  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  give  that  advice 
“  But  he  thought  it  well  just  to  state  that  he  held  that  view.” 


Then  came  the  citation  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
which  I  ask  your  Lordships’  kind  attention. 


Then  comes  the  passage  upon 


“To-morrow  it  will  be  in  the  hearing  of  the  civilised  world,  which  will 
“  Pronounce  its  judgment  on  this— I  will  use  the  word— this  vile  conspiracy 
‘  bir>  1  knew  that  ^ese  were  the  objects  of  the  Land  League.  I  knew  it  as  one 
responsible  for  the  public  peace  of  the  dominions  of  the  Qneen,  and  as  one  whose 
duty  it  was  to  denounce  it,  as  I  have  denounced  the  language  of  John  Devov, 
as  I  denounced  the  language  of  Redpath,  and  as  I  denounce  the  language  of 
“  .e  member  for  Tipperary.  I  call  them  confederates.  They  are  confederates 
‘  ln  a?tlon  and  their  language  is  the  same.  The  language  of  Redpath  which  I 
read  out  the  other  day,  and  in  which  he  recommended  that  the  landlords  should 
be  shot  down  like  rabbits,  was  exactly  the  language  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Iipperary  has  just  used. 

“  {Mr.  Dillon.)  I  rise  to  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

“  (Sir  William  Harcourt.)  No,  no  ;  the  hon.  member  was  not  interrupted  when 
“  he  was  speaking.  1 

.  (Mr.  Dillon.)  I  did  not  advise  the  Irish  people  to  do  any  such  thing  I  sav 
“  it  is  a  gross  misrepresentation.  J 

(Sir  W  illiam  Harcourt.)  I  am  speaking  in  the  hearing  of  the  House  who 
“  know  whether  or  not  I  have  misrepresented  him. 

“  (Mr.  Dillon.)  You  have  misrepresented  me. 

“  (Sir  William  Harcourt  )  I  have  said  that  it  was  the  language  of  asssasination. 
I  ha\e  said  that  it  was  the  language  of  treason.  You,  sir,  were  obliged  to  rise 

70U1  place  and  st°P  the  hon.  member  who  said  that  he  advocated  and  desired 
“  civ  ll  war. 


( The  President.)  That  is  not  fact. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  pick  out  the  passages,  then,  in  the  speech,  and  your 
Lordships  will  see  that  I  do  not  read  anything  but  argument.  He  says  : _  J 

“  He  said  I  was  cowardly  in  my  attack  on  John  Devoy  in  the  absence  of  the 
man  Did  Devoy  think  of  the  absence  of  4,000,000  of  people  when  he  said  he 
meant  to  set  London  on  fire  ?  Was  not  that  a  cowardly  action  on  the  part  of  a 
man  who  was  m  a  manner,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Land  League  in  America  « 
I  felt  it  my  duty,  and  I  hope  the  House  still  think  that  I  did  my  duty,  in  telling 
them  what  I  knew  that  the  Lanl  League  is  an  association  which  depends  upon 
the  support  of  the  leman  conspiracy.  The  hon.  member  has  avowed  it  to-day. 
Who  are  the  men  they  know  ?  Who  support  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  ?  Is 
it  supported  by  Irish  subscriptions  ?  Why,  the  Irish  subscriptions  are  coppers; 
but  the  gold  and  silver  came  from  Femanism  in  America.  That  is  where  it  comes 
from  and  the  hon.  member  knows  it  as  well  as  I  do.  Who  are  the  men  they 
take  for  their  agents  to  send  this  money  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Dublin  *  Men 
like  Devoy  a  convicted  Fenian.  When  they  set  to  work  to  organise  this  Land 
League  who  were  the  chief  agents  by  whom  it  was  started  and  conducted  ? 
V\  hy,  they  were  notorious  Fenians,  many  of  whom  had  been  convicted,  while 
others  were  perfectly  well  known  to  be  connected  with  the  Fenian  conspiracy.” 

Your  Lordships  will  have  in  your  mind  what  I  referred  to  with  reference  to  the 
evidence  that  has  been  given  in  this  Court. 

“l  am  not  accusing  all  the  people  who  are  members  of  the  Land  League 

4t  •  ' Lh0wmTber  fo*  L<>ngford  (Mr.  Justin  McCarthy)  appealed  to  me  the  other 
night,  but  who  would  suppose  that  he  had  sympathised  with  views  of  this  kind  ? 
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“  I  do  hope  and  believe  that  most  of  those  hon.  members  who  sit  upon  that  bench 
“  will  view  the  sentiments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Tipperary  with  the  same 
“  abhorrence  as  I  do.” 

Bearing  in  mind  what  your  Lordship  has  said,  I  will  not  read  any  other  passage  than 
that. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Will  you  let  me  see  it  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  got  here  the  report  of 
the  trial  referred  to  on  page  203  of  the  Blue  Book,  which  I  could  not  produce  at  the 
moment.  It  was  the  report  of  a  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  I  think,  in  Belfast. 
My  friend  will  read  it. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  begins  on  the  22nd  March  1883. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  is  that? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  a  justification  of  the  allegations  on  page  203. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  I  ought  to  read  some  part  of  this  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon’s 
from  which  this  passage  has  been  extracted.  He  began  with  the  complaint  made 
against  him  by  the  Home  Secretary  : — 

“  Who  was  the  obscure  man  whom  the  Home  Secretary  had  attacked  ?  He 
“  was  a  man  who  had  spent  his  whole  life — who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
“  manhood — struggling  sometimes  in  the  direst  poverty  against  a  hateful  and 
“  ati-ocious  Government,  which  he  saw  was  destroying  his  country.  He  had 
“  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion  the' best  and  highest  qualities  of  courage,  and  he 
“  could  not  believe  that  when  the  Home  Secretary  taunted  him  with  cowardice  that  he 
“  was  acquainted  with  his  history.  For  seven  long  years  he  endured  the  torture  of  an 
“  English  convict  prison,  and  though  he  had  never  proclaimed  it  before  the  world, 
“  he  had  described  to  him  treatment  he  received  which  would  have  disgraced  the 
“  dungeons  of  Naples.  With  regard  to  the  language  used  in  reference  to  Mr. 
“  Devoy  he  did  not  know  whether  hon.  members  of  that  House  were  aware  how 
“  inaccurate  the  reports  of  American  newspapers  usually  were,  and  to  charge  a 
“  man  with  being  an  assassin  because  of  some  report  published  in  an  American 
“  paper  was  a  most  unjust  and  unwise  proceeding.  But  suppose,  for  argument’s 
“  sake,  that  Mr.  J.  Devoy  in  a  moment  of  passion  used  the  very  language  which 
“  was  attributed  to  him  by  Home  Secretary,  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  would  prefer  his 
“  friendship,  even  after  he  had  thus  spoken,  to  the  friendship  of  a  sleek  and 
“  contented  Home  Secretary  who  could  make  the  attack  he  had  spoken  of  Mr.  J. 
“  Devoy  had  faced  imprisonment  and  exile,  which  to  him  were  very  bitter ;  he  had 
“  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  a  cause  which  he  held  sacred  ;  and  now  at 
“  the  end  of  all  his  exertions  and  all  his  sacrifices,  he  saw  his  country  as  he 
“  believed,  about  to  be  drenched  with  the  blood  of  her  children  deliberately  by 
“  the  Government.  He  saw  his  country  stamped  on  and  insulted  by  two  such 
“  worthies  as  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  the  Home  Secretary.  Therefore, 
“  if  for  the  sake  of  argument  he  were  to  admit  that  J.  Devoy  made  use  of  these 
“  words  —  strongly  as  he  dissented  from  anything  tending  to  assassination — 
“  he  would  recognise  that  they  were  spoken  in  a  moment  of  rage  which  he 
“  would  almost  call  a  noble  rage,  that  they  were  spoken  from  the  bitterness  of  a 
“  spirit  which  was  broken  by  long  years  of  suffering  and  disappointment,  and 
“  which  saw  all  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime  overthrown.  In  dismissing  that  subject  he 
“  now  wished  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  present  Bill.  He  had  been 
“  accused  of  advising  the  Irish  people  to  supply  themselves  with  arms.  He  most 
“  decidedly  did  advise  the  Irish  people  to  supply  themselves  with  arms,  and  he 
“  should  explain  his  purpose  in  so  doing.  Not  being  an  Irish  farmer  himself  he 
“  did  not  know  what  view  they  took  exactly  with  regard  to  evictions ;  but  he 
“  might  be  allowed  to  state  in  that  House  that  if  he  were  an  Irish  farmer  himself, 
“  and  a  body  of  men  came  to  turn  him  out  of  his  house  and  land,  he  should 
“  decidedly  shoot  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  manage  to  do,  and  then  abide  the 
“  consequences.  He  believed  if  the  Irish  farmers  took  that  course  the  evictions 
“  would  soon  come  to  an  end  in  Ireland.  Not  being  a  farmer  himself,  and  not 
“  being  likely  to  fall  under  those  circumstances,  he  had  not  given  that  advice. 
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If  he  did  he  might  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  cowardice  by.  recommend¬ 
ing  others  to  place  themselves  in  a  danger  which  he  would  not  have  to  encounter. 
Therefore  he  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  give  that  advice.  But  he  thought 
it  well  just  to  state  that  he  held  that  view.  (Sir  William  Harcourt :  Hear,  hear.) 
This  Arms  Bill  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  very  cowardly  measure,  and  also  to 
be  one  of  a  degrading  character.  It  was  to  his  mind  one  of  the  greatest, 
insults  that  could  be  offered  to  a  free  people.  He  did  not  even 
think  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  as  insulting  to  a  free 
people  as  to  deny  them  the  right  of  carrying  arms.  Would  the  Government 
disarm  the  Irish  landlords.  Or  would  they  do  what  be  thought  was  one  of 
the  most  cowardly  things  ever  done,  would  they  disarm  the  frish  people  and 
leave  the  English  people  armed.  The  Home  Secretary  in  introducing  this 
Bill,  said  at  least  it  would  prevent  the  open  and  ostentatious  carrying  of&  rifles 
and  revolvers.  W  ho  was  it  that  had  carried  rifles  and  revolvers  openly  and 
ostentatiously  ?  Who  but  the  landlords  and  their  retainers,  who  went  about 
and  brandished  them  without  the  slightest  justification.  If  they  wished  to 
restore  peace  in  Ireland  they  would  disarm  the  Irish  landlords,  and  tell 
them  that  the  50,000  troops  they  had  sent  into  the  country  were  sufficient 
to  protect  them.  Let  them  at  least  disarm  every  one  in  Ireland  and  not 
leave  the  Irish  people  helpless  to  be  shot  down,  as  they  would  be  by  armed 
landlords  and  their  retainers.  He  had  been  accused,  as  he  had  said 
already,  of  advising  the  Irish  people  to  procure  rifles.  The  Home  Secretary 
might  have  quoted  a  dozen  speeches  of  his  in  which  he  gave  the  same 
advice.  He  did  that  for  this  reason,  that  he  considered  if  the  Irish  landlords 
had  the  knowledge  that  in  every  farmer’s  dwelling  there  was  a  rifle  it  might 
exercise  some  check  on  their  depredations.  (Sir  William  Harcourt :  Hear, 
hear.  )  He  did  not  believe  that  the  English  Liberals  would  have  lent  them¬ 
selves  to  so  cowardly  a  proceeding  as  to  disarm  one  class  and  leave  another 
class  armed.  Neither  did  he  believe  that  many  of  the  Irish  members 
wno  had  voted  for  coercion  would  have  given  their  support  to  this  disgraceful 
measure.  He  could  not  admit  that  a  shred  of  justification  had  been  shown  for 
it,  tor  the  absurd  and  offensive  observations  of  the  Home  Secretary  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  plots,  and  schemes  of  assassination  directed  against  himself  and  his 
brother  Ministers  would  justify  an  Arms  Act  for  England  quite  as  much  as 
Ireland.  I  he  landlords  were  not  content  with  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus.  I  hey  were  not  content  with  having  placed  at  their  disposal  50  000 
troops,  who  were  now  marching  about  the  country,  insulting  members  of  the 
Land  League,  and  provoking  outrage  and  bloodshed.  It  was  only  three  days 
ago  since  he  was  insulted  by  a  company  of  English  troops  at  Bally brophy  m 
the  county  Tipperary.  They  were  drawn  up  at  the  railway  station,  and  they 
called  out,  There  goes  the  Land  Leaguer,’  without  receiving  any  reprimand 
from  their  officers,  who  were  listening.  Was  that  conduct  which  should  be 
permitted  to  go  on  amongst  unarmed  people,  smarting  under  injustice  and 
oppression.  If  they  wanted  to  provoke  a  civil  war  in  Ireland— but  it  could  not 

•  t  Th  wa[’  f10r  Irish  PeoPle  had  not  the  means  of  waging  a  civil  war— he 
wished  they  had.  (Cries  of  ‘  Oh  ’  and  ‘  withdraw.’) 

“  (Mr.  Speaker.)  The  hon.  member  is  now  exceeding  the  license  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  language  in  advocating  civil  war. 

w  “  ,Dill?n  withdrew  the  expression,  and  said,  if  thev  wished  to  provoke 
bloodshed  in  Ireland,  they  could  adopt  nob  otter  means  than  to  let  their  soldiers 
as  they  were,  ooso  through  the  country,  insulting  the  people.  He  wished 
he  couid  take  hon.  gentlemen  into  the  offioes  of  the  Land  League  and 
show  them  the  unfortunate  >  farmers  coming  in  from  every  districts 
with  handfuls  of  writs  and  ejectment  notices,  which  were  falling  in  Ire- 
and  as  thmk  as  snowflakes;  in  fact,  he  believed  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Irish  landlords  would  justify  any  extreme  that  the  people  might  have 
recourse  to,  had  they  any  chanoe  of  success.  The  landlords  knew  this 
em selves ;  and,  therefore,  they  askod  the  Government  to  take  the  arms 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people.  He  must  confess  that  the  Property 
Defence  Association  had  given  him  a  great  deal  more  trouble  and  anxiety 
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“  than  had  the  Coercion  Bill,  for  they  hired  gangs  of  armed  men  and  sent  them 
“  down  to  sales  of  property  seised  upon  for  rent.  The  danger  attending  these  pro- 
“  ceedings  was  terrific.  They  came  down  in  the  midst  of  furiously  excited  masses 
“  of  people.  They  came  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  they  purchased  the  cattle  of 
“  farmers,  which  had  been  seised  upon  and  sold  for  rent.  He  acknowledged 
“  honestly  that  these  proceedings  had  interfered  a  great  deal  more  with  the  power 
“  of  the  Land  League  than  the  Coercion  Bill  could,  and  that  he  was  much  more 
“  uneasy  about  them  than  he  was  about  the  Coercion  Act,  but  he  still  believed 
“  that  he  would  be  able  to  defeat  the  Property  Defence  Association.  What  he 
“  wished  to  point  out  was  the  cowardice  of  these  men  who  sent  down 

“  hired  gangs  of  armed  persons  whom  they  would  not  disarm,  but  would 

“  leave  arms  in  their  hands,  to  seise  upon  the  goods  of  the  people,  and  who 
“  were  surrounded  by  crowds  of  armed  police  and  the  soldiers  of  England, 
“  who  alone  supported  them  in  their  brutal  conduct  in  Ireland.  And  while 

“  these  men  were  permitted  to  pursue  this  atrocious  conduct,  the  Government 

“  wanted  to  strip  the  people  of  their  arms,  for  fear  on  some  occasion  they  might 
“  in  desperation  resist  the  proceedings.  He  would  not  detain  the  House  much 
“  longer  and  probably  he  should  not  address  the  House  again  for  some  time.  He 
“  should  not  detain  it,  except  to  comment  upon  one  of  the  concluding  statements 
“  of  the  Home  Secretary.  He  said — and  in  that  sentence  was  a  complete  con- 
“  demnation  of  the  Bill — he  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  said,  ‘  I  have  no  doubt  that 
“  ‘  this  Bill  will  fail  to  take  away  all  the  arms  from  the  people.  I  have  no  doubt 
“  ‘  that  numbers  of  arms  will  be  retained,  with  which  murders  and  outrages  will 
“  ‘  be  committed.*  He  would  ask  the  House  to  consider  that  while  the  people 
“  were  taking  that  advice  of  his  which  had  been  represented  as  murderers.” 

This  is  the  passage  the  Attorney-General  read  : — 

“  While  they  were  acting  upon  his  advice  of  supplying  themselves  with  rifles, 
“  had  murderous  outrages  increased?  On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  acknow- 
“  ledged  on  all  sides,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  deny  it,  that  while 
“  the^  people  were  arming  themselves  with  rifles,  outrages  decreased  in  a 
“  most  marked  manner ;  and  while  Arms  Act  such  as  these  were  in  operation 
“  ten  times 'more  murders  were  perpetrated  in  Ireland  than  these  were  now. 
“  There  was  much  of  the  philosophy  of  Irish  history  contained  in  that 
“  sentence  of  the  Home  Secretary’s.  He  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  looked 
“  forward,  he  dared  say,  without  regret,  to  an  increase  of  murderous  outrages 
“  in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  numbers  of  these  arms 
“  would  be  retained  in  spite  of  all  their  exertions ;  that  horrible  crimes  would 
“  be  committed  with  them.  He  (Mr.  Dillon)  was  afraid  that  was  so. 
“  He  was  afraid  that  if  they  drove  those  people  to  desperation  they  would  have 
“  recourse  to  the  old  methods  of  avenging  crime,  which  they  had  hoped  they  had 
“  succeeded  in  driving  them  from.  He  told  the  House  the  simple  truth  in  that 
“  said  the  men  had  come  to  him  in  Ireland  and  had  blamed  him  because  they 
“  had  induced  the  people  to  leave  the  old  methods  which  they  considered  effectual. 
“  They  said  it  was  all  very  well  to  drive  them  into  constitutional  agitation,  but 
«  there  they  were  now  to  be  disarmed  and  put  under  the  heel  of  the  landlords. 
“  Formerly,  when  they  used  the  more  effectual  weapon,  one  or  two  landlords  were 
“  marked,  then  shot,  and  that  proved  more  beneficial  than  all  your  constitutional 
“  agitation.  By  their  Coercion  Acts  they  had  driven  the  Irish  people  out  of 
“  their  paths  of  legal  and  constitutional  agitation  which  they  induced  them  to  go 
“  into  ;  and  if  they  were  driven  back  to  the  dark  ways  of  assassination  by  these 
“  Coercion  Bills,  passed  amidst  the  jeers  of  a  triumphant  Ministry  and  a 
“  triumphant  Irish  liberalism ;  if  they  were  driven  back  to  the  dark  and 
“  desperate  methods  which  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  had  almost  success- 
“  fully  induced  them  to  give  up,  be  said  that  the  blame  of  the  murders  which 
“  would  be  committed  on  the  return  of  the  Irish  people  to  the  old  methods  must 
“  t>e  laid  at  the  doors  of  those  men  who  struck  out  of  their  hands  the  weapons  of 
“  open  and  legal  agitation  by  arresting  the  men  who  committed  any  crime,  and 
“  driving  the  Irish  people  back  into  desperation  from  which  they,  the  Land 
“  League,  sought  in  vain  to  save  them.” 
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I  think  I  have  read,  with  the  context,  what  the  Attorney-General  read. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  My  Lords,  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  the  22nd  March  1883 
there  is  a  report  of  six  persons  having  been  charged  with  conspiracy  to  murder,  and 
on  page  7,  column  2,  the  first  witness,  Patrick  Duffy,  gives  an  account  of  the 
conspiracy ,  and  of  the  Patriotic  Brotherhood,  and  what  the  objects  were.  He  is  asked 
What  were  the  objects  of  the  society  ? — The  objects  were  the  freeing  Ireland  from 
British  rule  and  to  murder  any  persons  who  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
(  ^embers,  and  to  destroy  the  Government  in  Ireland.  The  meetings  were  convened 
by  one  man  in  a  district  warning  all  the  members  in  the  district  and  telling  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting.  ’  Then  it  goes  on  to  say  there  were  different  rates  of  payment ; 
the  officers  were  all  B  s  and  C’s  who  were  in  charge  of  the  districts.  Lower  down  he 
identifies  a  certain  book,  which  was  called  the  Crossmaglen  book,  a  book  of  the  district 
containing  entries  in  reference  to  the  membership  of  the  Patriotic  Brotherhood.  The 
trial  lasted  two  or  three  days,  and  on  the  24th  March  (Justice  Lawson  tried  the  case) 
the  men  were  discharged. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  this  raises  a  question  which  I  think  has  not  been 
discussed. 


(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  my  friend.  I  will  make  the  same 
statement  as  I  did  this  morning  when  I  was  referring  to  Connell’s  case,  to  produce  the 

Cork  Herald,  if  it  is  disputed  that  the  “Freeman’  Journal”  is  an  accurate 
report. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Of  the  legal  proceedings. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Of  the  legal  proceedings. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  not  going  to  put  it  on  that  account  at  all.  Here  is  a 
statement  m  one  of  these  articles  on  page  203,  a  letter,  little  more  than  half-way  down 

under  date  May  24th,  1882.”  the  Judge  noted  in  his  charge  “  there  was  the  entry  ”  • 
then  here  comes  the  entry  apparently  from  the  Judge’s  note  book.  ’ 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  In  the  Crossmaglen  book  ? 

i¥r’  ■?'  ^  ^e  re9uest  of  the  Land  League,  conveyed  through  Thomas 

‘  Murphy  men  have  been  sworn  in  specially  to  kill  Mr.  Brooke.”  I  can  perfectly 
understand  that  it  might  be  important  to  prove  that  certain  men  were  sworn  in 
specially  to  kill  Mr.  Brooke  at  the  request  of  the  Land  League,  but  that  is  not  what  is 
attempted  to  be  shown ;  all  that  is  attempted  to  be  shown  now  is  that  these  are  extracts 
from  some  trial,  I  believe  the  Crossmaglen  trial,  and  then  is  read  to  your  Lordships  as 
appearing  in  some  publication — the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ” — a  statement  of  the  witness 
or  of  witnesses  who  purported  to  substantiate  this  matter. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  assure  you  that  is  not  so.  The  book  was  produced  in  evidence 
and  the  entry  read  from  the  book,  and  this  is  merely  a  citation  from  the  Judge’s  note 
I  he  Brotherhood  kept  regular  books  ;  under  date  May  24th,  1882,  there  was  an  entry  in 
tne  book  which  was  produced  in  evidence.  J 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Of  the  Patriotic  Brotherhood  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly. 

(The  President.)  It  appears  that  the  writer  has  taken  the  Judge’s  statement  of  what 
was  proved. 

(Mr.  R.  T  Reid.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  giving  an  entry  from  the  book  of  the  Patriotic 
Brotherhood  I  make  no  objection  at  all  to  any  attempt  to  show  there  was  such  an 
entry  in  the  book  of  the  Patriotic  Brotherhood. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  all  I  wish  to  put. 

(Mr.  It  T.  Reid.)  But  if  that  is  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  is  material,  that  and 
other  kmdred  matters^are  perfectly  relevant  to  this  inquiry.  We  are  not  investigating 
whether  The  Times  were  guilty  of  publishing  inaccurate  statements,  but  whether 
or  not  the  charges  and  allegations  are  substantiated  against  the  members,  and  I  respect¬ 
fully  submit  that  the  indirect  purpose  of  this  must  be  to  try,  if  possible,  to  get  this  in 
some  sense  regarded  as  evidence  of  fact.  b 

(The  President.)  As  a  fact,  that  there  was  an  entry  in  the  books  of  this  Brotherhood 
to  that  effect,  that  is  all.  I  thought  we  had  discussed  that  this  morning. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  was  not  aware  it  was  precisely  the  same  point,  but  in  any  case  I 
will  not  renew  the  thing  again  further  than  to  point  this  matter  out.  If  your  Lord- 
ships  are  to  have  evidence  that  each  one  of  these  quotations  or  facts  of  this  kind  are 
true  X  can  perfectly  understand  that  it  would  establish  to  a  certain  degree  the  bona 
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fides  of  the  matter,  to  show  that  they  had  materials  from  which  they  were  working  ; 
but  this  is  immaterial,  T  submit,  to  this  inquiry,  especially  as  we  are  not  impeaching 
the  accuracy  of  these  citations.  We  do  not  propose  to  impeach  the  accuracy  of  the 
citations,  and  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  we  ought  not  to  be  put  to  this — that  they 
should  proceed  to  prove  matters  of  this  kind.  It  is  immaterial  if  they  only  relate  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  citations,  and  certainly  it  is  not  evidence  against  us  if  it  is  sought 
to  rely  upon  them  as  evidence  of  the  fact  stated  in  the  citations. 

( The  President.)  That  was  discussed  this  morning.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were 
here,  Mr.  Reid  ;  I  believe  you  were  not  here,  and  we  established  this  modus  vivendi, 
that  these  entries  were  to  be  read,  but  that  the  question  of  their  value  and  applicability 
was  to  be  reserved. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  My  Lord,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  obser¬ 
vations,  not  by  way  of  contesting  your  Lordship’s  ruling,  but  upon  what  your  Lordship 
has  just  observed  as  to  the  effect  this  evidence  might  have.  Now,  it  is  well  known  to 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  though  it  has  not  come  to  your  Lordship’s  cognisance  in 
this  Court,  that  that  book  has  been  over  and  over  again  disputed.  The  evidence  upon 
which  this  was  given  has  been  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
late  Conservative  Government  actually  agreed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  imprisonment  of  those  men.  I  only  mention  it  to  your  Lordship  to 
guard  against  in  any  way  accepting  the  entries  in  that  book  or  the  hona  fides  of  the 
book  itself. 

(The  President.)  So  far  as  the  statement  goes,  it  may  have  that  effect.  It  appears  to 
have  been  stated  by  the  judge  as  what  had  been  proved  before  him. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Yes,  that  is  so  ;  but  it  is  very  well  known  to  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  that  this  debate  has  arisen.  The  late  Conservative  Lord  Lieutenant  did 
enter  upon  an  inquiry. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  must  not  be  taken  to  assent  to  any  part  of  Mr.  Harrington’s 
statement  on  the  part  of  myself  or  any  of  my  learned  friends. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  There  are  only  two  short  passages,  my  Lord. 

“  He  next  gives  an  account — this  witness  Gartlan  does — of  the  organisation 
“  of  this  Patriotic  Brotherhood  ;  at  least,  when  you  take  his  evidence  into  con- 
“  sideration  in  connexion  with  the  entries  in  this  book,  it  shows  that  in  the  month 
“  of  March  1881  this  Mr.  Patrick  Burns,  an  emissary  from  America,  visited  the 
“  town  of  Crossmagien,  and  that  he  had  hung  a  flag — an  American  flag — out  of 
“  the  window  in  the  house  of  a  man  named  Salmond.  The  constable  tried  to  get 
“  the  flag  removed,  but  he  could  not  get  this  done.  He  tells  you  that  he  saw 
“  Nugent,  Kelly,  and  several  others  go  into  Salmond’ s  house  that  day,  I  mean  on 
“  the  12th  March.  ‘  On  the  12th  March,’  the  witness  goes  on  to  say,  k  I  saw 
“  ‘  Sheridan  at  Crossmagien,’  that  is  P.  J.  Sheridan.  Nugent  was  there  when  he 
“  drove  up.  Sheridan  had  two  cars,  on  which  he  was  bringing  in  evicted 
“  tenants.” 

(The  President.)  Is  this  what  the  witness  says  ?  , 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  is  what  the  judge  says  the  witness  proved.  The  judge  in  his 
charge  said  “  this  is  the  evidence.” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  How  is  this  admissible? 

(The  President.)  I  thought  you  had  got,  with  this  exception,  the  actual  statement  of 
the  witness  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  have,  my  Lord.  The  statement  of  the  witness  was  that 
the  gang  was  formed  in  March,  and  that  Sheridan  had  formed  the  association  was 
stated  by  the  witness.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  reading  it  from  the  judge’s  charge. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  have  read  it  from  the  evidence  of  Gartlan  himself  as  reported  in 
the  “  Freeman  ”  of  the  22nd  March. 

(The  President.)  Have  you  read  it  from  the  witness’s  statement? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Then  pray  do  not  read  it  again  from  the  judge’s  charge. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  The  argument  arose  afterwards,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Atkinson)  “  Then  a  meeting  took  place  in  Kilmurry  on  the  31st  May,  and 
reference  was  made  to  what  was  further  back  in  the  book.” 

(The  President.)  That  sounds  like  a  statement  of  the  judge’s. 
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(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  this  is  a  passage  from  the  judge’s  charge. 

( The  President.)  I  wanted  you  not  to  rely  on  the  judge’s  charge. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  understand  that  is  a  part  cited  in  the  argument.  It  is  the  para¬ 
graph  from  the  judge’s  charge  cited  in  the  argument.  The  judge  noted  in  his  charge 
that  there  was  an  entry  “  at  the  request  of  the  Land  League.”  That  is  the  only  place, 
my  Lord,  as  far  as  the  report  is  concerned,  in  which  any  mention  is  made  of  that  entry 
80  far  as  I  can  find. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  I  call  Mr.  Fottrell  on  his  subpoena  to  produce 
true  bills  against  Walsh,  Sheridan  and  Tynan. 

i  .  "  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Fottrell  was  called  and  appeared. 

54,096.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Will  you  produce  the  true  bills  against  John  Walsh, 
P.  J.  Sheridan,  and  P.  J.  Tynan  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  H.  Burke  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  is  this  gentleman  ? 

(The  Witness.)  I  am  clerk  of  the  Crown  at  Dublin.  I  have  the  entry  in  the  Crown 
book,  T  know. 

54,097.  (The  Attorney-General)  If  you  will  give  them  to  me  afterwards  that  will 
do  ? — I  can  produce  the  entry  in  the  Crown  book. 

54,098.  It  is  the  fact  that  there  are  true  bills  ? — At  that  time  I  was  not  clerk  of  the 
Crown  at  Dublin.  I  can,  therefore,  merely  give  you  the  entries  in  the  book. 

54,099.  You  know  there  were  true  bills  against  P.  J.  Tynan,  John  Walsh,  and  P.  J. 
Sheridan  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  H.  Burke  ?— In  the  county  book  for  1883,  yes. 
I  have  it  here.  There  is  a  date  opposite  to  it  in  the  book.  The  words  are  here : 

No.  40.  True  bill,  Patrick  J.  Tynan  (and  the  word  ‘out’  is  over  that),  otherwise 
“  called  No.  1.  True  bill,  John  Walsh,  out.  True  bill,  Patrick  J.  Sheridan,  out.” 

54,100.  I  suppose  “out  means  not  amenable? — They  were  not  in  the  country. 
These  were  not  my  books.  I  did  not  keep  them  at  the  time.  The  entry  is  “  Indicted 

that  on  the  6th  May  1882  feloniously  wilfully  and  of  malice  aforethought  did  kill  and 
“  murder  one  Thomas  Henry  Burke.” 

54,100.  Not  the  6th  of  May  ;  that  is  the  date  of  the  death  ?— “  Indicted  that  on  the 
6th  May.” 

54.102.  What  is  the  date  of  the  true  bill  ? — That  is  not  entered. 

54.103.  Cannot  you  tell  us  approximately  ? — By  the  entry  in  the  previous  case _ 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  witness  might  be  sworn,  I  should  think. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No,  the  witness  is  not  sworn  for  this  purpose.  He  is  called 
to  produce  documents.  If  the  documents  are  produced  it  will  all  appear  on  the 
documents. 

(The  President.)  I  am  afraid  he  must  be  sworn. 

54.104.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Will  he  produce  the  document,  because  Mr.  Fottrell 
is  not  my  witness.  Your  Lordship  will  observe  I  am  simply  calling  upon  him  to 
produce  those  documents.  You  have  the  true  bills  here  ? — I  certainly  thought  I  had. 

I  have  them  marked  off.  That  is  the  entry  in  the  book. 

54.105.  Will  you  produce  the  book,  then? — Certainly,  I  produce  the  book.  That  is 
the  Crown  book,  from  the  Crown  Office  in  Dublin. 

54.106.  My  Lord,  in  the  book  produced  by  the  witness  the  nearest  date  appears  to 
be  the  4th  of  May  1883.  I  should  like  you  to  find  the  true  bills  before  you  leave. 
Another  document  I  have  to  call  upon  you  to  produce  is  the  original  deposition  of 
James  Carey.  I  do  not  want  it  at  present,  but  I  want  it  left  with  the  officer  of  the 
Court  ?  I  here  is  one  difficulty.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  not  a  document  I  was 
subpoenaed  to  produce,  for  I  have  been  subpoenaed  to  produce  a  document  for  another 
tribunal. 

(The  President.)  We  have  possession  of  you  first. 

54.107.  (The  Attorney -General.)  What  I  think  Mr.  Fottrell  meant  was,  if  he  wanted 

to  get  it  for  another  trial - 

(The  President.)  Yes,  of  course.  You  can  get  it  from  Mr.  Cunynghame. 

(The  Witness.)  James  Carey’s  is  amongst  them. 

54.108.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordship  may  take  it  those  three  true  bills 
are  handed  in  and  the  admitted  deposition  of  James  Carey  ? — Shall  I  take  it  out  of 
this  bundle. 
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54.109.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  can  hand  it  in  with  the  rest  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  ? — I  will  hand  the  entire  bundle  in.  If  I  want  one  I  want  all.  I  have  been 
summoned  for  the  trial,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  of  Molloy. 

54.110.  Here  in  London  ? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  You  can  have  anything  you  want. 

54.111.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  cannot  ask  you  upon  oath  but  on  subpoena,  do  you  pro¬ 
duce  any  true  bill  against  Patrick  Egan  ? — No,  there  is  no  true  bill  in  the  office 
against  Patrick  Egan. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  did  not  say  so. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  You  did;  you  opened  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  is  a  confusion  between  true  bill  and 
warrant.  The  only  mistake  I  made  about  that  I  corrected  at  the  time.  My  friend 
will  find  that  is  so. 

54.112.  I  think  you  have  not  the  custody  of  the  warrant  yourself.  You  do  not 
produce  the  warrant  ? — No. 

54.113.  (Mr.  M.  Vavitt.)  There  is  no  true  bill  against  Thomas  Brennan,  I  think? — 
No,  there  is  not  any  true  bill  against  Thomas  Brennan ;  I  am  certain  of  that.  I  will 
look  again  at  the  index. 

54.114.  (The  Attorney -General.)  There  is  not  one  in  the  index  which  you  have  given 
me  ? — So  there  is  not. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  never  heard  of  it  before. 

(The  Witness.)  Do  you  retain  the  Crown  book  ? 

(The  President.)  You  do  not  want  the  Crown  book. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No,  not  at  all. 

(The  President.)  The  witness  must  be  allowed  to  have  the  documents  out  when  he 
wants  them  at  the  Old  Bailey. 


Miles  Jennings,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  witness  is  about  to  be  examined  in  reference  to  the  evidence  of 
Jago,  reported  at  page  1823  of  the  notes.  I  examined  him,  my  Lord,  with  reference 
to  a  matter  detailed  at  questions  beginning  at  33,412. 

54.115.  Were  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Irish  Constabulary? — Yes. 

(The  President.)  He  was  asked  if  he  knew  a  man  of  the  name  of  Scanlan.  Is  that 
where  you  begin  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  it  is  with  reference  to  that. 

54.116.  Were  you  stationed  at  Carriglass,  in  the  county  of  Longford? — Yes. 

54.117.  From  1875  to  1882? — Yes. 

54.118.  Had  you  a  son  living  in  the  house  of  Francis  Scanlan  ? — He  was  lodging 
there. 

54.119.  At  what  period  ? — He  was  there  from  the  22nd  October  1881  to  the  10th 
November  1881. 

54.120.  Do  you  remember,  was  any  report  made  at  your  barracks  with  reference 
to  Scanlan’s  house  on  the  night  of  the  10th  November  1881  ? — Yes,  on  the  11th 
November  1881. 

54.121.  Were  you  out  on  patrol  on  the  10th  November? — Yes. 

54.122.  Near  Scanlan’s  house  did  you  meet  any  people  ? — About  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Scanlan’s  house  I  met  a  body  of  about  20  men  marching  four  deep  in  the 
opposite  direction,  going  away  from  Scanlan’s,  going  away  in  that  direction. 

54.123.  About  what  time  of  night? — I  think  between  11  and  12  o’clock  at  night;  it 
might  be  later. 

54.124.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ? — Yes,  one  man  named  James  Fury. 

54.125.  Did  you  arrest  him  ? — I  asked  him  for  his  name  and  he  gave  me  a  false 
name.  Then  I  caught  hold  of  him  to  search  him  to  see  if  he  had  any  arms  upon  him. 
In  the  struggle  over  the  search  he  got  away  from  me.  I  arrested  him  the  following 
day,  though. 

54.126.  At  that  time  had  any  report  being  made  to  you  of  any  outrage  having  been 
committed  at  Scanlan’s  house? — No. 

54.127.  On  the  next  day  you  say  you  received  a  report? — About  eight  o’clock  the 
following  morning. 
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54.128.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Morgan  Harrison  ? — Yes. 

54.129.  (This  is  question  33,440.)  Was  anything  done  to  any  property  of  his? _ 

It  was  reported  to  me  that  he  had  lent  a  plough  to  a  man  named  John  Hagan. 

54.130.  Did  you  find  this  plough  anywhere  ? — Yes,  I  found  the  plough  in  the  river 
Camlm. 

54.131.  Thrown  into  the  river? — Yes. 

54.132.  Is  there  a  Mr.  Bond,  a  magistrate,  down  there  ? — Yes ;  he  is  deputy 

lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Longford.  r  J 

54.133.  Is  he  a  landlord  ? — He  is. 

54.134.  (That  is  referred  to  at  question  33,363.)  Were  there  any  bonfires  lit  on 
any  night  shortly  after  he  had  arranged  with  his  tenants  ?— There  were 

54.135  Was  anything  done  to  them  ?— I  was  out  on  patrol  and  saw  the  fires.  I 
went  m  that  direction.  When  I  arrived  at  the  place  it  was  reported  to  me  that  they 
were  scattered ;  that  an  armed  party  of  three  came  and  scattered  the  bonfires. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  was  reported. 

54.136.  (Mr  Atkinson.)  Did  you  go  to  the  place  where  the  bonfires  had  been 
lighted  ? — Yes. 

54.137.  Did  you  find  them  scattered  about  ? — I  did. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  no  questions. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  no  questions. 


Michael  Walsh  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  This,  my  Lord,  is  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  James  Walsh  at  nage 
1404.  ^  g 

54.138.  Do  you  know  James  Walsh  who  was  examined  here  ? _ I  do. 

54.139.  Is  he  one  of  your  family  ? — No. 

54.140.  What  is  your  father’s  name  ? — Pat  Walsh. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Your  Lordship  will  see  at  23,712  the  name  of  Patrick  Walsh  the  bov’s 
father.  •> 

54’14V  Dt?  y°U  live  afc  a  place  near  Avonee*  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  where 
you  live  ? — Ballmamore.  ^ 

I  Do  y°u  remember  when  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  in  your  place?— 

54,143.  Did  your  father  join  it? — No. 

?4\14J'  5°  you  remember  people  coming  to  your  father’s  house  at  night  ? _ I  do 

54,145.  How  many  came,  about  ?— 19  or  20  ;  about  a  score. 

r  54,1t?‘nCSn  y°U  tdl  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  People  that  came  that  night?— 
James  M‘Grillm.  6 

_ jok^Flannery^  an^  Was  there  any  other  man  whose  name  you  remember? 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Your  Lordship  will  see  Flannery’s  name  at  Q.  23,714 

t  5f’P8',  di!  Lhe?  d°^  WaS  ‘here,anJ°no  else  there  whose  name'  you  remember  ? 

Just  think.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  think  for  a  minute  ? — Peter  Maloney 

54,149.  About  what  time  of  night  was  it  that  they  came  to  the  house  ?-About  four 
o  clock  in  the  afternoon. 

WW  they  do  ,wha?  they  ?amo  ?-They  asked  where  was  my  father  * 
54,lol.  What  did  you  say  ?— My  mother  said  that  he  was  out  * 

54.152.  What  did  they  say  then?— They  said  they  wanted  to  see  him  in  the 
morning. 

54.153.  Did  they  say  what  they  wanted  to  see  him  for? _ No. 

54.154.  After  that  were  you  all  boycotted  ? — We  were. 

54.155.  Do  you  remember  being  at  the  school  ? — I  do. 

54.156.  What  used  the  other  children  to  do  to  you  and  your  brother  at  the  school  ? 

— They  did  nothing.  w  • 

calleYme  ^  *°  **  ^  1  ^  they 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  no  questions. 
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Mrs.  Walsh,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Honan. 

54.158.  Are  you  the  wife  of  Patrick  Walsb  ? — Yes. 

54.159.  And  mot  her  of  the  last  witness  ? — Yes. 

54.160.  Do  you  remember,  in  January  of  last  year,  some  people  coming  to  your 
house  ? — Yes. 

54.161.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  some  of  them? — No,  only  the  one  that 
spoke. 

54.162.  Who  was  that  ? — James  McGillin. 

54.163.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  asked  me  for  my  husband  ;  I  told  him  he  was  not  at 
home. 

54.164.  What  did  he  say  then  ? — He  said  he  wanted  to  see  him. 

54.165.  Did  he  say  what  he  wanted  to  see  him  for  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

54.166.  Did  your  husband  join  in  the  Plan  of  Campaign? — He  did  not. 

54.167.  After  these  men  had  come  to  your  house,  did  you  go  into  Ballagh  Market  as 
usual  ? — Yes. 

54.168.  Were  you  able  to  sell  your  goods  in  the  market  as  you  were  before  ? — No. 

54.169.  Why  so  ? — It  was  not  bought  till  at  night  when  the  market  scattered ;  it 
was  bought  between  9  and  10  o’clock. 

54.170.  Had  you  ever  suffered  anything  of  this  sort  before  ? — No. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  ask  nothing. 

(Mr.  Fottrell.)  I  have  now  found  the  bills  I  was  asked  for  (the  documents  were 
handed  in). 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  convenient  I  should  tell  your  Lordships  what  the  head  of 
evidence  is  for  which  I  call  the  next  witness.  It  is  to  prove  the  despatch  of  arms  from 
England  to  different  parts  of  Ireland  by  a  person  named  Thomas  Walsh,  whom  we  shall 
afterwards  seek  to  connect. 

i 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  submit  my  friend  ought  to  connect  him  first. 

(The  President.)  That  would  be  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  thing  done 
comes  first — the  fact.  Then  the  thing  is,  who  did  it  ? 


George  Harvey,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

54.171.  You  are,  I  think,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

54.172.  And  in  1881  were  stationed  at  Portumna,  in  Galway  ? — No,  in  Castlerea. 

54.173.  That  is  in  Roscommon? — No,  in  Galway. 

54.174.  You  are  now  stationed  at  Portumna? — Yes. 

54.175.  In  1881  you  were  at  Castlerea,  in  Roscommon? — Yes. 

54.176.  In  consequence  of  some  information  that  you  received  did  you,  on  the  8th 
Juiy  1881,  go  to  the  railway  station  at  Castlerea  ? — I  did. 

54.177.  Did  you  there  find  a  box  addressed  to  J.  Farrell,  Castlerea,  county  Ros¬ 
common? — Yes,  I  saw  a  box  addressed  to  J.  Farrell,  Esq.,  Castlerea,  county  Ros¬ 
common,  in  the  goods  store,  at  the  railway  station. 

54.178.  Did  you  help  the  carrier  put  the  box  on  his  cart? — Yes. 

54.179.  He  was  a  man  named  Tiernan,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

54.180.  And  was  carrying  for  Mr.  Farrell  ? — Yes. 

54.181.  Did  you  then  take  possession  of  the  box  and  then  take  it  to  the  barrack  and 
open  it  ? — I  did. 

54.182.  Did  you  find  that  it  contained  five  six-chambered  revolvers? — I  did. 

54.183.  Do  you  remember  what  mark  was  upon  the  revolvers  ? — They  were  Colt’s 
revolvers. 

54.184.  Was  there  any  other  mark  you  recollect? — Nothing  I  recollect. 

54.185.  I  think  it  had  “  Globe  Parcels  Express”  upon  it? — Yes. 

54.186.  With  the  name  of  Inchelwood,  Eden  Quay? — Yes,  from  Inchelwood  &  Co'., 
London. 
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Head-Constable  Daniel  Gallagher  re-called ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

54.187.  You  are  a  head  constable,  and  are  at  present  stationed  at  Londonderry? _ 

Y  6S. 

♦  • 

54.188. ^  I  think  you  have  been  already  examined  before  this  Inquiry.  You  were  at 
Anderton’s  when  the  witness  Pigott  was  there  ? — Yes. 

54.189.  In  October  1880  were  you  sent  to  London  to  watch  the  movements  of 
certain  members  of  a  secret  society  ? — Yes. 

54.190.  And  did  you  receive  certain  information  about  a  person  named  Thomas 
"Walsh  ? — Yes. 

54.191.  In  December  1881,  the  14th,  I  think,  were  you  at  London  Bridge  ? _ I  was 

54.192.  Watching  Morton,  a  gunmaker? — Watching  the  place. 

54.193.  Did  you  see  Walsh  come  there? — Yes. 

54.194.  Did  he  come  walking  or  in  a  van,  or  what  ?— Driving  in  a  van  with  another 
man. 

54.195.  Do  you  know  the  other  man’s  name? — Yes,  Lovelock. 

54.196.  Did  he  go  into  Morton’s? — Yes. 

54.197.  And  then  come  out  and  drive  away  ? — Yes. 

54.198.  Did  you  follow  him? — Yes. 

54.199.  Did  you  trace  him  to  a  store  at  Nesbit  Street,  Homerton  ? — I  did. 

54.200.  And  after  remaining  there  for  some  time  did  he  put  some  cases  in  a  cask 
into  the  van  and  drive  back  to  the  city  ? — He  did. 

54.201.  Were  two  of  the  cases  booked  by  him  at  the  Great  Western  Booking  Office 

in  King  Street,  in  the  city  ? — Yes.  6 

54.202.  To  whom  were  they  addressed  ?— Miss  Doherty,  Cahir,  county  Tipperary. 

54.203.  And  the  other  one  ? — The  Rev.  Dr.  Flannagan,  in  the  same  place. 

54.204.  Now,  where  was  the  cask  booked  ? — In  Gresham  Street,  the  city. 

54.205.  To  whom? — William  W.  Kelleher,  Great  George  Street,  Cork. 

54.206.  I  think  there  were  five  cases  altogether.  Where  were  the  other  two  cases 
booked  ?— There  were  two  other  cases.  They  were  addressed  to  “  G.  R  Hutton 
Limerick,”  and  the  other  “  S.  W.  Archie,  Limerick.” 

54.207.  After  they  had  been  left  did  you  open  the  casks  ;  after  he  had  gone  away 

did  you  open  the  cask  ? — I  did.  J 

54.208.  And  the  cases  ? — I  opened  them  all. 

54.209.  Did  you  find  that  they  contained  rifle3,  bayonets,  and  cartridges  ? _ Yes 

54.210.  Were  the  stocks  of  the  rifles  sawn  across  in  the  middle  ?— Yes  under  the 
middle  band. 

54.211.  So  as  to  make  them  fit  into  short  cases  ? — Yes. 

54.212.  Did  you  notice  any  shamrock  upon  any  of  them  or  not?  Perhaps  you  do 
not  recollect  ? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  now. 

54.213.  I  believe  you  communicated  with  Dublin,  or  did  you  go  across  alono-  with 
some  of  the  cases  ? — I  went  across  with  some  of  them  myself.  The  others  were 
accompanied  by  other  men  across. 

54.214.  That  was  on  the  14th  December? — Yes. 

54.215.  On  the  30th  December  did  you  meet  Walsh  in  London  driving  towards 

Homerton  ? — Yes.  ° 

54.216.  With  the  same  van  ? — The  same  van  and  the  same  driver. 

54,21.7.  Did  you  see  him  go  to  the  city  and  book  a  case  at  the  Phconix  receiving 
office  ? — I  did — London  Bridge.  M 

54.218.  Addressed  to  “  M.  Glyn,  Esq.,  Kilrush  ”  ?— Kilrush,  county  Clare  yes 

54.219.  And  the  cask  to  “  J.  F.  Egan,  Castle  Gregory,  Tralee  Yes,  at  a  different 
place,  omithlield.  He  booked  that  at  the  Great  Western  Booking  Office  in  Smithfield. 

54.220.  I  believe  you  opened  both  the  cask  and  the  case,  and  found  arms  in  each  ? _ 

I  did  not  open  the  case.  It  had  beon  sent  on  before.  The  cask  I  did  open,  and 
examined  it.  1 

54.221.  There  were  rifles  again,  and  cut  in  the  same  way  ? — Exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  others. 

54.222.  The  3rd  January,  did  you  see  Walsh  again? — Yes. 
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54.223.  Without  going  in  detail  into  it,  did  you  see  him  book  a  case  at  the  Midland 
Goods  Station  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maguire,  Cahar,  King’s  County  ? — I  did. 

54.224.  The  consignment  note,  I  think,  was  filled  up  as  “books”  ? — Yes,  set  forth 
that  the  case  contained  books. 

54.225.  Did  you  open  that  case  or  not  ? — I  did. 

54.226.  Arms  again? — Yes,  the  same  as  the  others. 

54.227.  On  the  27th  of  February  did  you  see  him  drive  to  Earl’s  Buildings,  Feather- 
stone  Street? — I  did. 

54.228.  And  put  some  cases  there  into  a  store  ? — Yes. 

(The  President.)  Are  there  many  more  of  these  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  multiply  cases  ? 

54.229.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  not  sure  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  them  and  connect 
them,  I  do  not  like  to  pass  it  over.  The  same  thing  occurred  to  me,  but  I  think  it  better 
to  mention  them.  Then  I  think  he  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  and  was  con¬ 
victed,  and  had  seven  years’  penal  servitude  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  may  save  your  Lordship  trouble  about  this  part.  I  think  he  was 
arrested  in  June. 

(The  President.)  I  did  not  attempt  to  stop  you  upon  what  you  said. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  No.  I  think  I  have  given  your  Lordship  the  destination  of  most  of 
the  arms. 

54.230.  I  think  he  was  arrested  at  the  store  in  Earl’s  Buildings,  in  June,  and  tried 
in  August  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  arrest,  because  I  was 
not  there. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  get  that  from  another  witness. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

54.231.  You  attended  the  trial,  I  suppose,  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  ? — Yes. 

54.232.  And  I  suppose  you  gave  the  evidence  that  you  have  given  to-day  ? — Well,  at 
greater  length  than  I  have  given  it  to-day. 

54.233.  With  more  detail  than  you  have  to-day,  but  your  evidence  on  that  occasion 
included  all  that  you  have  told  us  to-day  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

54.234.  Was  the  name  Thomas  Walsh? — Thomas  Walsh. 

54.235.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  When  was  the  trial  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  think,  August. 

(The  Witness.)  August  1882.  Yes. 


Thomas  George  Grey,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

54.236.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  December  1881.  I  think  you  were  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

54.237.  Where  were  you  stationed  ? — In  London. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  This  is  simply  to  prove  the  opening  of  the  box  to  Egan.  I  need  not 
call  this  witness.  I  have  already  proved  what  I  want  through  Gallagher. 


Mr.  Willm.  George  Schoof  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

54.238.  Do  you  live  in  John  Street,  Clerkenwell  ? — St.  John  Street  Road,  99. 

54.239.  On  the  6th  of  February  1882  did  a  man  who  gave  the  name  of  Sadgrove 
come  and  take  a  stable  from  you  ? — Yes. 

54.240.  Was  Sadgrove  arrested  in  June  ? — He  was  arrested  in  the  middle  of  June. 

54.241.  And  a  quantity  of  arms  were  found  in  the  stable  ? — Yes. 

54.242.  He  proved  afterwards  to  be  Thomas  Walsh  ? — I  think  that  was  his  name. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30  o’clock. 


“  Uncorrected  Proof." 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court  No.  1. 
Wednesday,  6th  March  1889. 

(Mr.  Athnson.)  There  was  an  extract  from  the  “Irish  World”  of  the  1  Otk  T  l 

which,  unfortunately,  was  not  included  in  the  bundle  sunnlied  J In  t/i-7  1880 
we  desire  to  read  it.  naie  suPPlied  to  y°ur  Lordships,  anc 

(Sn  C.  Bussell.)  May  I  say  with  reference  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  +  j 

World  of  that  period,  that  your  Lordships  will  look  nt  tbe  flT ? e  /nsh 
general  character  and  tenour  of  them.  artlcles  and  JudSe  of  the 

{The  President.)  Certainly. 

’tea  ftast  'Sx>£s  '“»«i  i—. 

tune  there  was  advocacy  of  crime  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  &  Ulmg  anj  part  of  that 

2  5=53 isrsi  “« >- 

-  U-Si.fc'SiaA'- ■“  ■■  <** 

the  extracts.  7  necessary  for  us  to  read  passages  to  supplement 

{The  Attorney-General.)  By  all  means. 

(  r'  This  “  a  letter  from  “  Transatlantic,"  on  the  British  Empire 

A  hearty  coming  together  of  our  scattered  race  ” 

I  his  is  the  10th  July  1880. 

*he  Paper°f  the  12thJ“”<V 
agent  cai,ed 

We  wish  to  read  some  context  to  that. 

the  — 

going  on  in  Russia  at  the  time  rather  than  on  wlmt  woo  •  aitl?  e  npon  what  was 
the  extract  which  ray  learned  friends  have  read,  it  goes  ofm  this  wLy  After 

„  f. lt  18  now  80me  14  years,  just  about  the  length  of  John 
..  n„rrn8p0ntat,on-  a  hatful  of  the  •  scientific  ’  diseetabhshJd ' 'sentence 
Clerkenwell  pnson,  ra  the  city  of  London.  Somebody  baa  writin  '"g  °f 

far  over  the  three  kingdoms  first  Anri  tii,n  ®  ,.  ‘  lashed  frantic  and 
;  “  to  St,  Peteraburgh,  ^ 

I  55C96—  Ev.  61.  91.—  3/80.  A  * . 
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“  So  the  new  light,  or  forc.e,  or  ‘  Army  equivalent,’  or  whatever  you  may  choose 
“  to  call  it,  did  stay  quiet,  for  there  is  a  peculiar  good-natured  inertia.” 


Then  I  omit  a  passage. 

“  Entirely  different  was  its  reception  in  the  Russias.  There,  nothing  was 
“  presented  to  it  but  a  rock  of  resistance,  and  it  has  been  thundering  at  the  rock, 

“  making  a  disquieting  end  disagreeable  noise  over  all  Europe.  Between  every - 
“  body  it  sent  forth  a  distinct  voice  offering  tranquility  on  definite  conditions.” 

Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  some  seven  points  that  the  revolutionary  party  of 
Russia  were  contending'for  at  the  time,  which  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with . 

Then  there  are  reforms  of  various  kinds  : 

“  The  practical  means  to  be  employed  to  affect  all  these  reforms  are  :  (1) 
“  action  propaganda  and  agitation  ’ 
and  so  on.  Then  it  continues  : 

“  To  men  looking  on  coolly  from  a  distance,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  not 
“  be  only  safer  but  wiser  and  better  for  the  Russian  usurpation  to  consent  to  the 
“  conditions  thus  offered  to  it.  A  face  of  content  and  happiness  on  a  nation 
“  would  be  a  far  more  pleasant  sight  to  look  on  than  a  face  of  scowling  dis- 
“  content.  It  would  be  safer  too  to  repose  at  night  upon  the  respect  and  love 
“  of  a  people,  than  to  be  surrounded  with  their  discontent  and  hatred.  The 
“  Emperor  could  just  wear  as  good  a  coat,  eat  as  good  a  dinner,  and  mount  as 
“  good  a  horse  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  The  same  condition  would  apply 
“  to  our  own  caucus-born  gentlemen,  all  of  them  from  the  high  to  the  low.  If 
“  they  would  just  leave  off  intriguing  and  plundering,  lift  off  the  tension  of 
“  roguery,  that  now  is  a  perpetual  strain  on  their  minds,  aim  to  transmit  or 
preserve  a  republic  to  their  posterity  instead  of  trying  to  build  up  a  petty  little 
“  corrupt  dynasty  of  their  own— if  they  would  lift  up  their  down-going  souls 
“  to  work  like  this — we  would  guarantee  to  them  a  return  of  that  moral  and 
“  religious  health  to  which  they  have  so  long  been  strangers,  and  a  good  coat, 
“  and  a  good  dinner,  and  good  saddle-horse  into  the  bargain. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Then  on  the  10th  July  1880 — 

“  A  hearty  coming  together  of  our  scattered  race — the  ‘  sea  divided  Gael  ’ — 
«  with  honest  and  courageous  leaders  a  united  watchword,  ‘free  land  in  free 
“  ‘  Ireland.’  We  have  in  those  elements  material  power,  not  only  to  free  our 
“  island  from  the  felon  grasp  of  the  English  aristocracy,  but  to  follow  the  felons 
“  if  we  think  it  best  into  their  own  country,  and  there  defeat  them  in  the  open 
“  and  in  their  cities,  and  thus  destroy  at  once  and  for  ever  the  ‘  British  Empire,’ 
«  the  greatest  scourge  which  the  human  race.,ever  experienced. 


(Mr.  Asquith.)  That  is  from  a  letter  of  “  Transatlantic.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  headed  that. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  not  a  leading  article,  my  Lord,  but  a  letter,  apparently  a 

communication.  .  .  ..  ,  .  xl  ,  ,  T 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  To  shorten  the  matter  I  will  just  simply  say  that  m  that  number  i 

ask  your  Lordships  to  note  a  leading  article  called,  “  Carry  the  war  into  England.”  I 

will  not  read  it,  but  it  is  important.  .  ^  oor. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  an  extract  from  the  “  Irish  W orld  of  the  24th  July  188U, 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  (page  8).  “  The  Land  League  movement  is  but  a  temporary 


(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  there  is  a  blank,  if  you  will  intimate  where  there  is  a  blank. 
(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Their  Lordships  have  the  copies  before  them. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  know. 


(Mr.  Atkinson: — )  m  .  , 

“  The  Land  League  movement  is  but  a  temporary  one.  .  .  .  .  I  he  laud 

“  movement,  therefore  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  the  task  which  other  organisa- 
“  tions  are  and  have  been  engaged  in  here  in  America  in  working  for  Ireland  m 
“  another  direction,  nor  do  its  leaders  desire  to  interfere  with  such  work,  or  expect 
“  men  engaged  in  it  to  transfer  their  exertions  from  one  department  of  national 
.  “  labour  to 'that  of  the  Land  League.  What  we  want  is  that  the  Land  League 
“  movement  be  appreciated  and  supported  on  the  merits  of  its  platform,  its  wor 
“  and  object  as  published  to  the  world,  by  all  Irishmen  who  belie\e  that  they 
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«  T0uld  be  thereby  advancing  the  interests  of  our  people  at  home,  and  lifting- 
«  ^en  fatherland  from  the  mire  of  social  serfdom.  The  Land  League  movement 

“  ^sneve^mt^nded’.nordoes  ^  purpose,  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  those 
«  ovements  which  aim  at  achieving  either  national  independence,  on  the  one 
„  liand>  or.'w’bat  is  known  as  Home  Rule,  on  the  other.  With  a  clear  and  distinct 
purpose  m  view,  we  desire  to  work  in  harmony  with  all  the  friends  of  Ireland  at 
..  and  abroad,  and  while  striving  for  the  rescue  of  our  people  from  the 

„  slavery  of  landlordism,  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  that  task  from  conflictina 

“  PFmciP?e  or  causing  injury  to  any  higher  national  aspiration  fo? 

the  complete  redemption  of  Ireland.  ^ 

«  1  “  IP  alS0  appeal  t0  n°n-Poli‘ical  societies  to  rentier  us  some  help  in  this 
.,  pni*  Lea«ue  “O^ment.  The  cause  of  benevolence  and  temperance  amon»  our 
..  people  f  America  will  not  suffer  by  aiding  a  work  which  will  advance  the 

„  orla  an.d  m°ral  well-being  of  our  people  in  Ireland.  Generous  help,  £  am 
Pappy  to  acknowledge,  has  already  been  extended.”  •  1 

ASbtr tbat  win  be  printed  in  the  report- with  tte  asterisks- 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

nuLter-X^lltmu  that  da--the  same 

“  to ‘usTb;  thel0LandgLfera0gmuehm  I~  ’  °f  3rd’  haS 

£  0  “  Editor,  ‘  Freeman’s  Journal.’ 

“  Sir, 

„  „  hBr  kindt/  giT',ng  Publioity  t0  tke  enclosed  letter  from  the  eminent  firm  of 
“  oblige  and  PUb  l°  account™t3’  MeS3rs-  Keevans  &  Kean,  you  will  much 

.  “  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Patrick  Egan. 

«  Gentlemen  “  35’  Dame  Street>  Dublin, 

,  .  July  2,  1880. 

<e  _  We  have  your  favour  requesting  our  attention  to  the  statement  (as  reported 
„  J?  this  morning  s  papers)  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Callan  M  P 
that  the  Land  League  had  dishonestly  and  fraudulently  allocated  money 
intended  for  the  relief  of  distress,  to  political  purposes,  at  the  last  general 
election,  and  had  refused  an  audit  of  their  accounts.  In  reply,  we  can  state  the 
accounts  of  the  Land  League  Relief  Fund  from  its  commencement  to  30th  April 
last,  were  submitted  to  us  for  audit,  and,  on  20th  May,  we  certified  them 
correct.  We  can  further  testify  that  no  portion  of  such  fund  was  applied  to  anv 
other  purpose  whatsoever  than  the  relief  of  distress,  and  that  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Lallan  to  the  contrary  is  entirely  devoid  of  foundation. 

“  We  are, 

“  Yours  truly 

Keevans  &  Kean.” 

(  The  President.)  The  statement  of  who  to  the  contrary  ? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Mr.  Callan,  who  was  then  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  he  made  the 
statement,  which  was  entirely  devoid  of  foundation,  and  that  letter  is  addressed  to 
J  atrick  Egan,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Irish  Land  League. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  the  31st  July  1880,  page  1,  the  editorial  paragraph 
lhere  is  an  obscurity  in  this  account  also.” 

(The  President.)  I  suppose  that  must  have  some  sort  of  heading  which  connect*  it 
Agrarian  outrage  in  Mayo.”  ’ 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  Feerick  murder,  which  was  provod  before  your  Lordships. 

'Mr'  As<lu\th-)  J-be  paragraph  is  headed,  “Agrarian  outrage  in  Mayo.”  Before  the 
passage  my  learned  friend  is  going  to  read  these  words  come  : _ 

“  It  is  the  latest  to  hand,  one  other  move  in  the  war  of  centuries;  that  is 
what  we  see  of  it. 
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Then  follows  a  short  extract  from  an  Irish  paper,  I  presume,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Feerick  murder,  which  I  will  not  read  to  your  Lordships. 

(Mr  Atkinson.)  “There  is  an  obscurity  in  this  account  also.  But  the  fact  and  tne 
“  omens  remain.  Meehan  shot  on  one  side  to-day,  Feerick  shot  on  the  other  side 
to-morrow 

(The  President.)  Just  that  I  may  understand  you,  tell  me  what  “Meehan  shot  on  one 

“  side  to-day  ”  means  ?  „  .  .  ,  f 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  May  I  explain  that.  It  appears  from  the  previous  number  of  the 

paper  that  Meehan  was  a  person  who  was  alleged,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  shot  by  a 
land  agent  and  that  accounts  for  this  passage,  as  your  Lordships  will  see. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  “  Somebody  said  long  ago  that  ‘  it  made  no  difference  among 
“  ‘  neighbours  who  dies  first.’  Those  killings  on  both  sides  have  been  too  long 
“  continued  for  us  to  hope  that  they  will  be  discontinued  now.  But  every  pistol 
“  shot  will  stimulate  action  of  the  thieves  to  guard  the  stolen  goods  away  in  the 
“  darkness ;  of  the  true  men  to  let  the  light  in  on  the  darkness,  and  the  true 
“  owners  in  on  the  stolen  goods.  There  are  stirring  times  before  us.  Awaken 

“  your  neighbours.  It  will  soon  be  daylight.  icon  c 

The  next  extract  is  from  the  “Irish  World”  of  the  21a t  August  1880  from 

Mr.  Dawitt^speech  at  Scranton.  ,  ,  T  i 

7‘Mr.  Asquith.)  Before  my  learned  friend  reads  that — I  will  not  read  them,  but  1  ask 
your  Lordships  to  make  a  note  of  two  leading  articles  in  the  intervening  period,  the 
7th  August  1880,  headed  “Unreasoning  opposition  of  the  land  agitation,  and  the 
14th  August  1880,  leading  article,  headed  “  Landlord  lies.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  “  The  Land  League  did  not  mean  to  precipitate  open  revolt,  .  and 
“  thereby  play  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  they  were  resolved  on  organising 
u  steadilv  effectively,  to  secure  one  victory  foi*  Ireland,  that  had  sustained  so 
“  many  honourable  defeats  ....  If  Ireland  had  the  men  and  the  arms,  he 
“  would  say  settle  the  difficulty  as  America  had  done;  but  that  was  out  of  the 
“  question  at  this  time,  with  England  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  rapacious 
“  Empires  on  the  earth.  He  was  sure  they  all  shed  tears  when  they  read  ot  her 

“  defeat  in  Afghanistan.”  ’  .  ,  T 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  There  is  the  passage  just  intervening  between  the  asterisk's.  I  reaci 

one  sentence  of  it : —  ,  «  T  n  t  i 

“  They  would  see  by  this  day’s  paper  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  thrown 

“  out  Gladstone’s  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  by  a  vote  of  282  to  50,  but 
“  he  would  assure  his  hearers  that  before  another  year  went  by  that  same  House  ot 
“  Landlords  would  regret  what  they  had  done.  The  Land  League  did  not  mean 
“  to  precipitate  open  revolt,  and  thereby  play  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  passage  that  has  been  read  ? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes,  then  that  goes  on  to  explain.  , 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  extract  is  from  the  28th  August  1880,  from  tne  speech  of 

Mr.  Davitt  at  Chicago,  at  Ogden  Grove : —  ^  . 

“  Davitt  alluded  to  the  seizure  of  the  40  guns  by  the  British  constabulary,  and 

“  declared  that  the  convulsion  of  horror  which  grew  out  of  it  was  because  the 
“  English  Government  knew  there  were  men  in  Ireland  to-day  absolutely  feverish 
“  to  clutch  hundreds  and  thousands  of  rifles,  in  order  not  only  to  abolish  Irish 
“  landlordism,  but  to  consummate  the  hopes  of  Irishmen  of  abolishing  something 
“  else.  The  penal  code,  he  said,  making  it  a  crime  to  be  an  Irishman,  had  been 
“  established  by  Irish  landlords,  and  the  people  of  Ireland  ^to-day  m  the  face  ot 
“  the  world  were  making  it  a  crime  to  be  an  Irish  landlord.  _  , 

The  next  extract  is  with  reference  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  in  an  address 

by  them  to  him,  and  his  reply —  .  ,  , 

“  But  the  hand  that  carried  the  gift  of  charity  was  ready  when  the  call  came 

“  to  seize  the  rifle.  It  was  eminently  proper,  therefore,  that  the  Order  shou, 
“  welcome  to  the  United  States  one  who  had  carried  charity  to  many  homes  who 
“  had  nursed  the  Irish,  and  buried  the  Irish  dead,  who  for  the  principles  ot 
“  political  and  religious  liberty  had  suffered  imprisonment,  and  would  gladly  have 
“  suffered  death.  If  he  had  no  other  claim  upon  the  gratitude  and  affection  ot 
“  his  countrymen  in  the  United  States,  what  claim  could  be  greater  m  t  it  11  e>es 
“  than  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  highest  distinction  which  any  Irishman  could 
“  enjoy — that  of  being  persecuted  for  Ireland  s  sake  by  the  Bntis  overnmen 
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“  Mr.  Davitt  responded  briefly,  but  with  feeling,  referring  to  tbe  noble  work 
“  of  the  Order,  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  in  its  charitable  as  well  as  its  political 
“  aspects.  It  had  been  the  first  organisation,  as  such,  that  sympathised  with  the 
“  people  of  Ireland  in  the  warfare  against  Irish  landlordism.  If  necessary,  he 
was  sure  that  the  hands  which  now  dispensed  charity  would  dispense  blows 
to  the  .  enemies  of  Ireland,  and  that  if  the  people  there  were  ever  in  a  position 
“  to  strike  a  blow  for  independence,  the  Order  would  nobly  respond  to  their 
“  call.” 

Then  it  goes  on  further  down  to  say — 

“  The  present  conflict,  if  it  could  he  avoided,  would  not  be  one  of  physical 
force.  Ireland  had  not  the  means  for  that,  and  to  engage  in  premature 
“  insurrection  would  be  a  mistake,  and  would  be  apt  to  alienate  the  common-sense 
people  of  America.  But  the  Land  League  was  not  opposed  to  the  cause  of 
“  Irish  Independence.  If  Ireland  was  ever  to  become  independent,  however,  she 
“  must  socially  emancipate  her  people  by  striking  off  the  social  fetters  that  bound 
“  their  brains  and  muscles.  When  that  was  done  Irish  brain  and  muscle  would 
“  carve  out  a  pathway  to  Irish  freedom.” 

The  next  is  from  the  “  Irish  World”  of  the  28th  of  August  1880,  page  3.  It  is  in 
reference  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  is  an  extract  from  a  leading  article. 

“  Five  years  ago  O’Donovan  Rossa,  through  the  columns  of  this  paper,  made 
“  known  to  the  Irish  people  the  idea  of  skirmishing  ....  He  did  not 
“  himself  write  the  address  that  was  published.  Rossa  called  for  #5,000.  The 
“  first  notion  seemed  to  rise  no  higher  than  the  rescue  of  a  few  Fenian  prisoners 
“  then  held  in  English  gaols.  He  wanted  badly  to  ‘  knock  a  feather  out  of 
England’s  cap.’  That  sort  of  theatrical  work  did  not  satisfy  us.  Nor  did  it 
“  commend  itself  to  some  others  either.  Rossa  then  said  he  was  willing  to  burn 
“some  shipping  in  Liverpool,  ‘Why  not  burn  down  London  and  the  principal 
“‘cities  of  England ’asked  one  of  the  two  whom  Rossa,  in  the  beginnino-, 

“  associated  with  him  in  the  movement.  Rossa  said  he  was  in  favour  of  any thinS’ 

“  The  question  of  loss  of  life  was  raised.  ‘  Yes,’  said  he  who  had  put  forward  the 
“  idea,  “Yes,  it  is  war,  and  in  all  wars  life  'must  be  lost,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
loss  of  life  under  such  circumstances  would  not  be  one-tenth  that  recorded  in 
“  ‘  the  least  of  the  smallest  battles  between  the  South  and  North.’  Some  one 
“  suggested  that  plenty  of  thieves  and  burglars  in  London  could  be  got  to  do 
“this  job.  Here  we  interposed,  ‘  Why  should  you  ask  others  to  do  what  you, 

“  ‘  yourself,  deem  wrong  ?  After  all  would  it  not  be  yourself  that  would  be 
committing  the  sin  ?  Gentlemen,  if  you  cannot  go  into  this  thing  with  a  good 
“  ‘  conscience  you  ought  not  to  entertain  the  notion  at  all.’ 

“  Here  now  two  questions  presented  themselves  (1)  Was  the  thing  feasible  ? 

“  (2)  If  feasible,  what  would  be  the  probable  result  ? 

“  That  the  idea  could  be  carried  into  execution  that  London  could  be  laid  in 
“  ashes  in  24  hours  was  to  us  self-evident.  England  could  be  invaded  by  a  small 
“  and  resolute  band  of  men — say  10  or  a  dozen,  when  a  force  of  a  thousand  times 
this  number,  coming  with  ships  and  artillery,  and  banners  flying,  could  not 
“  effect  a  landing.  Spaniards  in  the  days  of  the  ‘  Invincible  Armada,’  and  Zulus 
“  to-day,  could  not  do  what  English-speaking  Irishmen  can  accomplish.  Language, 

“  skin-colour,  dress,  general  manners  are  all  in  favour  of  the  Irish.  Then,  tens 
“  of  thousands  of  Irishmen,  from  long  residence  in  the  enemy’s  country  know 
“  England’s  cities  well.” 


Our  Irish  Skirmisher  s  would  be  well  disguised. 

“  They  would  enter  London  unknown  and  unnoticed.  When  the  night  for 
‘  action  came  the  night  that  the  wind  was  blowing  strong — this  little  bancf would 
“  deploy,  each  man  setting  about  his  own  allotted  task  ;  and  no  man,  save  the  captain 
‘  of  the  band  alone,  knowing  what  any  other  man  was  to  do,  and,a£  the  same  instant 
strike  with  lightning,’  the  enemy  of  their  land  and  race  ....  In  two  hours 
“  from  the  word  of  command  London  would  be  in  Jlames  shooting  up  to  the  heavens  in 
50  different  places.  Whilst  this  would  be  going  on,  the  men  could  be  still  at 
work.  The  blazing  spectacle  would  attract  all  eyes,  and  leave  the  ‘skirmishers’ 
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“to  operate  with  impunity  in  the  darkness  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

“  feasibility  of  the  thing  we  are  perfectly  satisfied.  What  would  be  the  probable 

“  result  of  all  this.”  _  n  ,,  ,  , 

Then  in  brackets  [Ford  goes  on  to  argue  that  England  s  power  rests  on  her 

credit.]  „  _  ,  .. 

(The  President.)  That  is  a  note  of  the  transcriber.  _  a  ± 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  is  a  letter  from  Augustin  Ford,  who  is  a  relation,  1  understand, 

of  Patrick  Ford. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  A  brother.  , 

(The  President.)  I  thought  Mr.  Asquith  said  it  was  a  leading  article  ‘ 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  No,  my  Lord,  it  is  a  mistake. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  It  is  not  on  the  page  devoted  to  leading  articles. 

(The  President.)  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  look  at  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  will  see  it  on  the  next  page. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  “  Destroy  London  and  you  destroy  her  credit.  Lay  London  in 
“  ashes  and  down  go  her  banks,  her  insurance  companies,  and  her  prestige  .  .  . 

“  What  then  ?  Would  not  Englishmen  play  at  this  game  too  ?  Might  not  Dublin, 
“  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Galway  share  the  fate  of  London  ?  Possibly,  but  not  likely. 
“  But  if  so  then  lay  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield  likewise  in  ashes . 
“  The  four  English  cities  are  worth  more  than  the  four  Irish  cities.  What  then  ? 
«  Then  the  Flag  of  the  Bevolution  would  appear  in  England  .  .  .  Ireland 

“  would  be  England’s  regenerator  as  well  as  her  own  emancipator ;  and  over  the 
“  blackened  ruins  the  English  Republic  and  the  Irish  Republic,  forgetting  and 
“  forgiving  the  past,  would  sign  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  • 

“  Having  reached  this  conclusion  we  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  : 

“  Maxims  for  Skirmishers.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Then,  there  is  a  long  interval  there,  and  I  will  read  a  short  extract 
from  the  paper : — 

“  We  have  here  digressed  from  the  history  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  for  an 
“  obvious  reason.  Some  very  sedate  and  very  sensible  men  are  apt  to  suppose 
«  no  one  but  a  devil-may-care  sort  of  fellow  would  ever  identify  himself  with 
“  skirmishing  As  the  ‘Irish  World’  lent  its  endorsement  to  the  idea,  and  as 
“  the  ‘  Irish°  World  ’  is  anxious  to  win  and  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  those 
“  very  sedate  and  very  sensible  men,  it  is  but  right  that  the  reasons  that  induced 
“  us  to  do  so  should  be  set  forth.  Our  reason  for  holding  aloof  from  both 
“  ‘  regulars  ’  and  ‘  skirmishers  ’  also  calls  for  explanation. 
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“  Mr.  P.  W.  Crowe,  of  Belleville,  now  of  Pouris,  Illinois,  laid  the  visible 
foundation  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  in  the  shape  of  $50,  which  he  forwarded 
to  the  editor  of  the  ‘Irish  World,’  with  the  request  that  he  would  act  as 
treasurer.  We  declined  to  act  as  treasurer,  and  sent  the  money  back.  Some 
weeks  elapsed,  and  again  Mr.  Crowe  re-forwarded  on  the  $50,  with  a  similar 
request.  We  promptly  and  absolutely  refused.  Thereupon,  0  Donovan  Rossa 
temporarily  took  it  in  charge.  We  suggested  the  name  of  James  J.  Clancy 
as  treasurer.  He  was  accepted.  Rossa  likewise  joined  to  him  Augustine  For 
as  trustee.  The  fund  was  opened  in  this  paper.  We  put  down  $50  ourselves. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  expended  from  our  own  pocket  upwards  ot  $300  on 
circulars,  &c.  in  its  behalf,  and  for  more  than  a  year  continued  to  pay  into 
the  fund,  $5  a  week — giving,  in  all,  about  $700  thereto.  Transatlantic  sent 

along  $100. 

“  Rossa  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  He  was  lisewise 
head  centre  of  the  Fenian  organisation.  Some  of  the  officers  of  these  two  societies 
evidentlv  were  afraid  that  Rossa  might  precipitate  matters  by  blowing  up  the 
British  Empire  before  they  had  got  ready,  and  thereby  deprive  them  ot  the 
glory;  and  they  begged  him  to  be  cautious.  He  was  cautious.  lor  a  whi  e 
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“  Jear  he  was  laying  his  plans,  profound  and  deep,  and  then,  when  the  idea  was 
“  fully  developed,  he  came  into  this  office  with  a  man  and  unfolded  a  map  of 
“  operations.” . 

“  Early  in  the  spring  of  1877  this  letter  was  sent  to  O’Donovan  Rossa : _ 

‘  “  Irish  World  ”  Office, 

‘  March  14th,  1877. 

Mr.  J.  0  Donovan  Rossa, 

‘  Dear  Sir, 

‘  With  this  I  tender  into  your  hands  my  resignation  as  trustee  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund,  and  beg  to  withdraw  my  name  from  your  Executive 
‘  Committee. 

‘  The  motive  that  induces  me  to  this  step  is  two-fold.  My  duties  on  the 
‘  “  Irish  World,”  which  are  onerous  and  multifarious,  demand  all  my  attention  for 
‘  their  faithful  performance,  and  deny  me  that  time  and  liberty  which  are  needful 
‘  to  an  officer  in  a  national  organisation.  Apart  from  this,  I  have  thought  all 
along,  and  I  still  think,  that  the  best  interests  of  this  movement  would  be  better 
‘  subserved  by  having  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  with  its  entire  management,  placed 
‘  the  hands  of  men  who  possess  more  activity  and  experience  in  National  affairs 
‘  than  I  can  lay  claim  to,  such  are  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  General  Bourke, 
‘Dr.  Carroll,  John  Breslin,  John  Devov.  Other  names  will  suggest  themselves 
‘  to  you. 


‘  All  these  gentlemen,  from  what  I  know  of  them,  are  ready  and  willing  to 
go  into  harness  whenever  called  on.  The  initiatory  step  remains  with  you. 
‘  Move  then  at  once  and  re-organise. 

‘  With  ardent  prayers,  night  and  morning  for  the  success  of  the  Irish 
‘  cause. 

‘  I  remain  truly  yours, 

‘  Augustine  Ford.’ 

“  The  suggestion  here  thrown  cut  was  immediately  acted  on,  and  the  gentle- 
“  men  named  became,  on  invitation,  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Soon  an 
“  address  from  them  was  published.  Therein  they  changed  the  name  of  the  Fund 
“  from  ‘  Skirmishing  ’  to  ‘  Irish  National.’  They  proposed  also  to  enlarge  the  original 
“  scope  of  the  fund.  We  are  frank  to  say  we  did  not  like  the  change  in  name. 
“  To  us  it  indicated,  not  indeed  an  absolute  abandonment  of  the  original  idea 
“  but  the  adoption  of  a  Fabian  policy  of  masterly  inactivity,  which  would  watch! 

but  would  not  seek  to  create,  the  desired  opportunity.  .  .  .  The  existence 

“  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  between  Rossa  and  his  confreres  began  to  show  itself. 

•  Finally  they  declared  that  he  or  they  would  have  to  resign. 
“  He  resigned  on  condition  that  Augustine  Ford  would  take  his  place  as  secretary. 

•  ••••» 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Then  it  goes  on  : — 

“  This  condition  was  agreed  to  by  the  trustees,  but  Rossa,  when  his 
“  proposition  was  accepted,  instead  of  showing  a  cheerful  and  co-operative  mood, 
“  retired  to  the  background  and  went  skulking  to  his  tent.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Then  it  goes  on  : 

“  Object  of  the  Land  League. 

Now  the  Land  League  is  not,  per  se,  a  Parliamentary  party.  Strictly 

^  speaking,  it  is  not  a  political  party  at  all . Some  of  its  members 

have  a  contempt  for  Parliament,  and  look  for  nothing  good  ever  coming  out  of 
its  doors.  (‘  The  Irish  World  ’) — is  it  necessary  for  us  to  reiterate  what  we 
have  so  often  said  has  no  faith  whatever  in  Parliament  or  Parliamentary 
measures.  The  Land  League,  as  we  understand  it,  first  of  all,  is  an  Association 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  Man's  natural  rights  ;  emphasizing  that  first 

“  and  fundamental  right  of  all— the  right  to  the  Land . n  . 

The  Land  League,  however,  while  it  is  not  itself  a  Parliamentary  party,  does 
not  exclude  from  membership  those  who  look  in  that  direction,  Parnell  is  a 
“  Member  of  Parliament,  Parnell,  however,  is  not  a  West  Briton.  Is  not  a 
“  loyalist . 
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“  We  are  morally  certain  that  not  one  cent,  of  the  money  in  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  ever  was  given  to  the  Land  League.  Not  one  cent.  Were  it  otherwise 
O’Donovan  Rossa  ought  not  to  be  the  first  to  cry  out  against  it  He  devoted 
some  2  000  dollars  of  the  fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  0  Mahony 
obsequies.  That  sort  of  work  was  certainly  not  skirmishing. 

«  Another  thing  the  Trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  are  not  a  unit  on  this 
Land  Agitation ;  John  Devoy,  in  the  belief  that  an  open  movement  w.U  aid 
the  secret  movement,  is  to  a  certain  extent  identified  with  it  ,  but  Dr.  Carroll 
has,  over  his  own  name,  given  it  to  be  understood  very  distinctly  that  he  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Land  League. 

Asquith.)  I  will  read  two  or  three  extracts  of  that  article.  One  is 

“  Intolerance  of  our  rowdy  Revolutionists—  Meanwhile  will  you  not  permit 
others  o  do  ome  mental  warfare,  regular  and  irregular,  whilst  you  are  engaged 
in  the  physical.  This  is  all  the  Irish  World  asks,  yet  this  poor  favour  certain 
bellicose  gentlemen  will  not  grant,  O’Donovan  Rossa,  the  Dublin  Irishman, 
and  John  O'Leary  will  not  hear  of  any  agitation  on  the  land  question.  Indeed, 
they  seem  determined,  if  they  can  help  it,  to  tolerate  the  discussion  of  no 
societarv  question  affecting  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  Irish  people.  In  some 
instances  they  have  urged  on  and  applauded  acts  of  the  most  flagrant  violence. 


/ 


Then  lower  down —  Tt  -j.  a  t  •  -u 

«  O’Donovan  Rossa  afterwards  started  a  paper  called  the  United  Irishman, 

‘  “  the  sole  object  of  whose  existence,  during  its  brief  life  of  five  or  six  weeks 

«  seems  to  have  been  to  make  war  upon  the  Land  Agitatiop.  Michael  Davitt 

“  was  made  the  subject  of  incessant  ridicule. 

Then  a  little  lower  down — 

«  Davitt  is  not  a  Nationalist  after  Rossa  s  heart. 

Then  another  passage,  a  little  lower  down,  “  We  are  morally  certain  that  not  one 
..  cent.  of  the  money  in  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ever  was  given  to  the  Land  League. 

“  Not  one  cent.” 

(Mr  Atkinson.)  I  read  that.  Now  the  next  is  the  4th  of  September  1880,  page  4, 
leading  article  on  the  Skirminishing  Fund.  It  begins  with  a  letter  from  Augustine 

^ 01  “  New  York,  Dec.  17,  1879. 

Patrick  W.  Crowe. 

«  The  land  movement  has  received  some  aid  from  the  fund.  I  suggested  it 
“  .  .  .  .  After  reading  burn  this  letter.  ^U(J  Fom 
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The  letter  quoted  by  him  [that  musf  mean  O’Donovan  Rossa]  does 
At  tVini,  ‘  Rome  of  the  skirmishing  money  was  given  to  the  Land  J^ea^ 


not 

admit  that  ‘some  of  the" skirmishing  money  was  given  to  theJjJ.a^  '' 

Some  aid  was  given,  or  rather  had  been  intended  to  be  given  to  Michael  Davitt 
about  a  year  ago,  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  his  anti-rent  mission.  a 

time  the  Land  League  was  not  in  existence.  There  was  no  organisation  of  a  y 
sort.  Michael  Davitt  and  a  few  others,  among  whom  was  Thomas  Brennan, 
went  out  as  apostles  to  preach  to  the  people  the  gospel  of  their  natural  rig  ts. 
They  gave  their  time,  their  labour,  and  their  means  to  the  cause  they  had 
espoused  Not  one  penny  from  any  quarter— either  from  organisations  or 
individuals  -—come  to  them.  ‘WhoVrveth  as  a  soldier  at  hm  own  expense 
asks  St  Paul.  The  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  himself  did.  In  our  day  (let  us 
say  it  reverentially)  Michael  Davitt  and  his  brother  workers  did.  He  had  been 
in  America,  it  will  be  remembered  some  18  months  ago,  and  m  a  ^uretour 

east  and  west  made  a  few  thousand  dollars  Every  dollar  so  urn 

expended  by  him  afterwards  in  preaching  the  land  gospel  m  Ireland.  'vliat 
Mr.  Davitt  to  do  now  that  it  was  spent.  _  What  was  the  cause  to  do.  Money 
cannot  affect  everything  in  this  world,  but  without  money  muc  wi  j*  . 
undono  that  the  world  greatly  needs.  The.  knowledge  of  Mr.  Davitt  s  situation 
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“  came  to  us.  He,  of  course,  wanted  nothing  for  himself,  but  the  cause  he  was 
“  engaged  in  wanted  him ,  and  we  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  do  something  to  sustain 
“  the  good  work.  The  idea  of  starting  a  fund  through  the  columns  of  this  paper 
suggested  itself.  But  that  might  work  slowly  for  a  time,  and  the  urgency  of 
“  the  matter  would  not  admit  of  that. 

“  The  proverb  ‘  what  is  given  quickly  is  doubly  given  ’  came  to  mind.  We 
“  spoke  of  the  matter  to  Augustine  Ford,  and  he,  at  our  instigation,  submitted 
“  a  proposition  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  they  would  give,  or  loan,  a  certain 
“  sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Davitt  for  the  purpose  stated.  They  voted  5,000  dollars. 
“  The  money  was  to  be  sent  over  in  instalments.  About  1,000  dollars  had  reached 
“  its  destination,  when  by  some  means  it  leaked  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
“  Atlantic  that  the  ‘  Skirmishing  Fund  was  at  the  back  of  the  Land  Agitation.’ 
“  Mr.  Davitt,  it  is  known,  is  a  ticket-of-leave  man  ;  he  holds  his  personal  liberty 
at  the  sweet  mercy  of  the  British  Government ;  any  pimp  of  that  Government, 
“  if  Hie  source  of  this  pecuniary  aid  came  to  his  knowledge,  could  make  it 
unpleasant  for  Mr.  Davitt,  although  Mr.  Davitt  hid  never  ashed  the  skirmishing 
“  board  for  a  penny ,  nor  in  point  of  fad  did  he  know  from  whence  when  promised  by 
us,  the  money  was  expected  to  come.  When,  however,  Mr.  Davitt  was  informed, 
“  he  signified  his  willingness  to  receive  it  as  a  loan ;  but  when  the  idle  tale 
“  appended  to  it  came  to  his  ear,  Mr.  Davitt  promptly  wrote  to  America  to  tell  the 
“  Board  of  Trustees  not  to  send  him  any  more  money ;  and  what  money  they  had 
sent  him  he  would  repay  them  as  soon  as  possible.  The  1,000  dollars  received 
“  by  him  we  believe  is  now  paid  up.  The  other  4,030  dollars  he  never  touched 
“  and  never  will  touch. 

“  It  be  seen,  then,  the  aid  given — or  the  aid  intended,  rather — was 

“  designed  for  the  ‘  Land  Movement,’  as  Augustine  Ford’s  letter  states,  and  not  for 
the  Land  League,  as  O’ Donovan  Rofsa  stupidly  or  maliciously  would  have 
people  infer.  The  Land  League  did  not  exist  at  the  time.  At  that  time  Parnell 
“  was  not  in  the  movement. 

“  We  see  nothing  in  this  transaction  that  a  member  of  the  Board  f 
Trustees,  or  a  patriotic  Irishman,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  If,  however,  the  e 
“  is  anything  wrong  in  the  act,  the  ‘Irish  World’  is  willing  to  bear  the 
“  responsibility.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  read  from  the  same  number,  the  4th  September  1880,  two  extracts 
from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  at  St.  Louis,  apparently  delivered  on  the  23rd  August 
1880,  page  5,  columns  3  to  6.  One  is  under  the  heading,  “  Eat  the  Bent.”  Mr.  Davitt 
says  ; — 

“  The  practical  question  of  the  agitation  was,  ‘How  shall  he  abolish  the 
“  ‘  landlords,  and  what  shall  we  put  in  their  places.  [Cries  of  shoot  them.  | 
“  ‘  No,  that  was  not  the  remedy.  He  did  not  believe  in  shooting  them  ;  he  would 
“  ‘  instead  “  shoot  ”  the  system.  Shooting  landlords  would  not  settle  the  ques- 
“  ‘  tion.  If  it  would  the  question  could  be  easily  solved.  They  had  no  rmht  to 
“  ‘  resort  to  such  means,  and  by  doing  so  they  would  alienate  the  sympathies  of 
“  ‘  the  American  people,  and  of  all  other  peoples.’  ” 

Then,  in  the  next  column,  under  the  heading,  “  The  thing  is  changed  ”  : — 

“  Hitherto  our  methods  have  been  futile,  our  strength  has  been  wasted. 
“  and  at  the  end  of  each  abortive  attempt,  despair  and  discouragement  have 
“  rested  upon  us.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  our  worshipping  of  idols,  like 
“  O’Connell  and  others,  that  our  appeals  to  arms,  that  our  desires  to  gratify 
“  revenge,  and  exciting  of  the  impulses  and  sentiments  were  vain  and  useless. 
“  Though  no  nation  or  people  ever  had  greater  cause  for  a  just  indignation  and 
“  revenge  than  ours,  they  neither  boded  or  worked  any  good  results.  They 
“  courted  what  the  English  Government  wanted — our  defeat  as  law  and  order 
“  breakers ;  and  at  each  attempt  on  our  part  sho  was  half  justified,  in  the  eyes  of 
“  the  world,  in  chastising  us. 

“  Our  impulses  fed  themselves  on  poetic  victories,  and  our  means  and  lives 
“  were  sacrificed  in  these  unreasoning  directions. 

To-day  we  let  our  reasons  govern.  We  fight  landlordism  with  different 
“  weapons,  we  keep  inside  the  law,  we  do  what  all  the  world  will  justify,  we 
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“  refuse  to  see  our  families  starve  before  our  eyes,  while  the  landlords  live  in 
“  luxury  on  what  our  exertions  raise.  We  have  paid  according  to  Government 
“  valuation  many  times  the  price  of  the  land,  and  in  addition  to  this,  as  God 
“  as  given  it  to  us,  by  right  of  a  just  occupation,  we  will  not  be  dispossessed 

of 

«  How  will  we  do  this  ?  I  will  tell  you,  but  first  let  me  state  why  we  are 
“  becoming  so  strong  and  united.  In  former  methods  when  we  told  them  to 
“  shoulder  the  musket  or  handle  the  pike,  we  invited  them  to  violate  the  law 
«  with  little  hope,  save  death  or  imprisonment ;  and  such  was  ever  the  result. 

“  Now  we  show  them  how  beggary  and  starvation  are  to  be  avoided  by  union, 

“  and  that  eventually  they  are  sure  to  be  the  possessors  of  the  land.  That  the 
“  British  Government  could  not  fight  a  peaceful  movement  of  this  nature,  and 
“  that  what  was  already  gained  was  a  promise  of  certain  victory. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  an  extract  from  the  11th  September  1880,  page  2,  “Davitt  s 

advice.”  That  was  omitted  apparently  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech  m  the 

previous  number. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No,  this  is  an  editorial  comment. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  something  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  omitted 

“  The  closing  words  of  Davitt’s  great  speech  at  St.  Louis,  which  we  reported 
“  last  week,  were  omitted  by  an  oversight.  They  were  an  exhortation  of  his 
“  hearers  to  send  the  “  Irish  World”  to  Ireland  as  one  of  the  deadliest  batteries 
“  that  has  been  opened  on  landlordism,  and  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  hastening 
*«  the  day  of  its  final  overthrow.” 

The  next  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech  at  Kansas  City. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Page  5,  column  3. 

(Mr.  Atkinson  (reading) — 

“  In  addition  to  that  we  have,  as  you  have  already  been  told,  declared  an 
“  unceasing  war,  against  landlordism— not  a  war  to  call  on  our  people  to  shoulder 
“  the  rifie,  and  go  out  in  open  field  and  settle  the  question  that  is  now  agitating 
“  Ireland,  although  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  settlement  of  that  nature  providing 
“  I  could  see  a  chance  of  success;  but  for  the  fourth  time  during  the  present 
“  century  we  have  tried  a  physical  struggle  with  England,  a,nd  instead  of  hurting 
“  England,  we  have  generally  hurt  ourselves.  Now,  I  believe  it  is  far  better  to 
“  meet  on  different  ground  and  to  do  battle  in  a  different  mode.  And  m  declaring 
“  this  war  against  Irish  landlords,  in  not  paying  rent  in  order  to  bring  down 
“  their  garrison  in  Ireland  [England,  1  presume,  it  should  be],  we  know  we  are 
“  doing  a  proper  work.  We  are  preparing  the  way  for  that  independence  which 
“  you  "enjoy  in  this  great  American  Republic.  At  present,  however,  we  are 
“  engaged  in  a  peaceful  revolution.  .... 

( Mr.  Asquith.)  Then  there  is — 

“  It  is  a  war  of  ideas  rather  than  a  war  of  blows.  .  We  put  justice,  reason, 
“  and  common  sense  against  theft,  tyranny,  and  barbarism,  and  we  are  going  to 
“  win  in  the  contest.  Already  we  have  more  than  100,000  enrolled  in  the  League, 
“  and  it  will  be  increased  to  over  300,000,  and  they  represent  with  their  families 
“  over  1,000,000  of  the  people.  England  cannot  afford  to  keep  Ireland  m  this 
«  constant  state  of  unsettlement,  and  we  mean  to  keep  Ireland  m  that  state  until 
“  England  shall  banish  the  landlord  system.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Then  it  goes  on— 

“James  Redpath,  an  American,  who  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  travelled 
“  considerably  in  that  country,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  the  impoverished 
“  and  hard  working  class  of  our  people,  declared  m  Dublin  that  the  only 
“  compensation  he  would  give  the  Irish  landlords,  would  be  about  three  yards  of 
“  rope,  and  in  an  emphatic  manner,  so  peculiar  to  America,  he  declared  he  would 
“  make  every  one  of  them  work  three  months  to  earn  the  rope  before  he  would 
“  hang  them.  Now  I  am  not  in  favour  of  such  severe  measures  as  that, 
“  although  I  think  a  little  imprisonment  visited  upon  them  would  improve  their 
“  morals.” 
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The  next,  my  Lord,  is  in  the  same  number,  the  11th  September  1880 : 

“  John  Harrington  took  a  farm  from  which  J.  Flaherty  had  been  driven  out 
“  by  a  land  thief  named  Stoughton.  Some  way  his  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
the  other  night.  Two  other  ‘  agrarian  outrages  ’  took  place  under  similar 
“  provocations.  One  the  tearing  up  of  the  interloper’s  crop,  and  the  other  the 
“  burning  of  the  house  of  an  interloper  named  Halloran,  all  in  North  Kerry  near 
“  Bally  duff.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  for  both  thief  and  interloper  to  give  up  their 
“  war  of  extermination.  What  army  can  protect  them  from  even  a  worse 
“  vengeance  than  this.” 

The  next  is  the  9th  of  October  1880,  page  8  : 

“  The  Irish  Land  League. 

“  The  Irish  Land  League  is  accepted  by  the  Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad 
“  as  their  faithful  friend,  philosopher,  and  guide.  I  am  thoroughly  grieved  to 
“  find  existing  among  my  American  friends,  and  my  Dublin  friends  also,  a  dispo- 
“  sition  to  quarrel  with  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  in  New  York,  for 
“  that  they  advanced  1,000  or  2,000  dollars  over  a  year  ago  from  the  Skirmishing 
“  Fund  to  help  to  start  the  anti-rent  agitation  in  Ireland.  No  possible  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  fund  would  to  my  mind  be  more  legitimate,  more  in 
“  accordance  with  the  desires  of  us  all  to  help  on  towards  the  deliverance  of  our 
“  down-trodden  people.  That  little  bit  of  seed,  the  first  advance  from  the 
“  Skirmishing  Fund,  has  worked  as  great  a  miracle  as  the  grain  of  mustard  seed 
“  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  scriptures.  Behold  now  200  Land  League  branches 
“  established  through  Ireland,  with  at  least  500  members  in  each,  and  all  in  full  cry 
“  against  the  land  robbers.  Behold  almost  as  many  more  co-operating  branches 
“  established  in  America,  Canada,  Australia,  and  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
“  Wales.  Will  any  man  tell  me  that  this  movement  will  die  out  without  lifting 
“  Ireland  to  a  vantage  ground  on  which  she  may  declare  and  maintain  her 
separate  political  existence.  IVait  awhile  till  th^  numbers  of  the  Land  League 
“  branches  swell  up  to  Dillon’s  300,000.  Wait  till  they  are  enlightened  with 
“  political  knowledge,  instructed  in  military  drill,  and  armed  with  rifles,  bullets, 
“  and  buckshot !  One  or  two  years  more  will  work  wonders.  Don’t  quarrel 
“  friends  about  a  thousand  dollars  or  about  20,000  dollars. 

“  I  am  a  large  Subscriber.  I  feel  it  necessary  to  declare  here  that  I  am 
“  among  the  largest  of  the  individuals  subscribers  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 
“  First,  five  dollars  on  its  announcement  by  O’Donovan  Rossa,  then  next 
“  100  dollars,  third  time  100  dollars,  total  205  dollars,  and  four  years’  interest. 
“  I,  for  one  of  the  contributors,  find  no  fault  with  the  trustees  for  any  help  they 
“  may  have  given,  or  that  they  may  hereafter  give  to  the  Land  League,  and  1 
“  humbly  pray  and  urge  my  friends  at  home  and  abroad  to  drop  the  controversy 
“  and  clasp  hands,  and  unite  against  the  common  enemies  of  our  people,  the 
“  landlords  (land  robbers)  of  Ireland  and  of  England,  with  their  armies  of  armed 
“  men  at  their  backs.” 

The  next  is  the  9th  October  1880,  page  4  ;  “  The  Murder  of  Lord  Mountraorres.” 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  There  is  no  heading  to  this  paragraph  ;  it  is  simply  part  of  an 
article. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  paragraph  is  — 

“  In  the  social  war  that  has  long  smouldered  in  Ireland,  one  side,  the  robber 
side,  always  maintained  the  aggressive.  The  offer  of  battle  was  always  present, 

“  always  urged.  ‘  Either  be  my  slave  and  till  the  land  for  me  or  fight  me,’  was* 

“  for  ever  the  standing  condition. 

“It  was  accepted  in  a  desultory  way  now  and  then.  The  man  who  slew 
“  hundreds  by  distress  and  hunger,  was  himself  slain,  and  the  world  echoed  to 
“  the  *  agrarian  crime.’  ” 

“  The  ocean  of  murders  in  ’47  and  the  ceaseless  stroam  of  tho  same  kind 
“  flowing  down  from  ago  to  age  present  one  side  of  the  war.  The  killing-  of  a 
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“  Lord  Leitrim  and  a  Lord  Claremorris  [Mountmorres]  are  samples  of  the 
“  other  side. 

•  •  •  * 

“  The  death  of  Lord  Claremorris  [Mountmorres]  is  related  in  another  part 
“  of  our  paper.  So  also  are  a  great  number  of  outpost  skirmishes — all  historic 
“  of  the  social  war.  For  more  reasons  than  one  we  regret  this  last  execution. 
“  ‘  God  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  be  converted  and 
“  ‘  live.’  Through  that  sentence  breathes  a  morality  that  should  be  ever  present 
“  with  us.  Besides  this  wretched  man  did  not,  and  not  one  of  these  wretched 
“  men  does  know  what  a  curse  he  is  on  the  earth.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  There  is  a  paragraph  omitted  there  which  I  will  read : — 

“  If  a  man  is  born  blind  who  would  attach  blame  to  him  because  he  cannot 
“  see.  And  is  it  not  as  bad  on  a  man  to  be  bred  blind  as  to  be  born  blind  ?” 

Then  you  go  on. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes. 

“  Besides  there  is  a  flash  of  light  descending  on  us  that  if  we  only  welcome 
“  ^  an(j  spread  it,  may  render  unnecessary  the  flash  of  a  musket.  If  it^doesn  t 
“  why  then  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  do 
“  what  you  must  do.  But  never  till  then.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  from  the  Irish  World  of  the  23rd  of  October  1880,  page  5 
— a  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt’s,  at  Virginia  City. 

“  In  1847  there  was  no  public  sentiment,  such  as  now  exists,  and  many  well- 
“  to-do  Irish  farmers  and  tradesmen,  as  well  as  English  speculators,  aided  the 
“  landlords  by  bidding  for  the  land  from  which  tenants  were  evicted.  There  is 
«•  none  of  this  competition  for  land  this  time.  There  are  not  four  cases  in  Ireland 
“  to-day  where  a  farm  has  been  occupied  by  a  neighbour  when  the  tenant  was 
ie  turned  out.  The  by-laws  of  the  Irish  Land  .League  declaie  that  no  person 
“  who  bids  for  the  land  or  cattle  of  a  tenant  evicted  for  inability  to  pay  rent 
“  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League,  and  that  no  matter  how  many  farmers  are 
“  evicted,  the  land  shall  remain  untenanted  until  the  system  shall  be  abolished. 
“  No  sale  of  goods  shall  be  effected  and  no  land  tenanted  after  eviction.  As  a 
“  consequence, 

Land  has  Depreciated  In  Price  One-Half 

“  in  18  months.  ” 


(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  will  read  two  or  three  sentences  which  precede  this. 

“  We  have  been  defeated  heretofore,  but  there  is  no  shame  in  that.  The 
“  time  is  coming  when  one  victory  will  be  scored  as  an  off-set  to  so  many  defeats, 
“  and  we  are  resolved  to  make  this  land  movement  one  means  of  achieving  that 
“  victory.  These  movements  have  failed  heretofore  because  the  self  reliance  of 
“  the  people  was  never  appealed  to.  We  tell  the  people  to  depend  upon  them- 
“  selves,  and  not  upon  particular  leaders.  We  propose  to  band  in  open  organiza- 
“  tion  300,000  farmers— we  have  already  150,000  enrolled.  Nothing  is  concealed. 
“  On  the  contrary,  the  more  publicity  given  our  aims  and  methods,  the  better  our 
“  chances  of  success.  It  is  this  organization,  and  not  eloquent  speeches,  that  has 
«  caused  the  people  of  America  to  look  at  the  movement  and  array  their  sympathies 
“  on  its  side.” 

(The  President.)  Do  not  you  read  the  concluding  passage?  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  anything  in  it. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  thought  my  friend  was  going  to  read  it.  1  do  not  propose  to  read 

it. 

(The  President.)  There  is  nothing  in  it. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  from  the  Irish  World  of  the  23rd  October  1880:  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  “  Trans- Atlantic.” 
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“  Foolish  Work. 

“  At  the  Claremorris  Petty  Sessions  a  man  was  charged  with  maliciously 
“  cutting  off  the  tails  of  three  cows.  The  prisoner  was  remanded. 

“  This  is  foolish  work.  Better  take  out  a  scythe,  reaping-hook,  or  butcher’s 
“  knife,  and  cut  open  tbe  bellies  of  the  animals.  Let  them  drop  dead,  then  they 
“  can't  all,  flesh,  skin,  and  bowels,  be  carried  off  to  England.  You  can  kill  an  ox 
“  with  a  revolver  bullet  or  two  if  you  hit  the  beast  in  the  forehead  between  the 
“  two  horns.  This  is  the  more  human  (sic)  method.” 

The  next  is  the  30th  of  October  1880,  page  5. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  last  is  a  letter,  is  it  not? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  A  letter  from  “  Trans- Atlantic.”  This  is  an  extract  from  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Davitt  at  Leadville,  Colorado. 

“  During  the  speech  Davitt  made  a  complimentary  allusion  to  the  Irish  World, 
“  characterising  it  as  one  of  the  noblest  friends  of  the  Irish  people,  which  senti- 
“  ment  was  responded  to  by  rousing  cheers.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  should  like  to  read  one  other  passage  from  that  same  speech  of 
Mr.  Davitt’s  : —  1 

We  have  condemned  from  the  beginning  outrages  against  landlords.  Such 
acts  instead  of  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  have 
the  opposite  effect.  It  is  the  system  that  is  evil  in  its  nature.  It  is  the 
“  system  which  is  responsible  and  not  the  people  ;  and  it  is  the  system  we  must 
“  destroy.  I  am  in  favour  of  shooting  landlordism  instead  of  landlords.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  6th  of  November  1880 
page  1,  from  a  letter  of  “  Trans- Atlantic’s  ”  : — 

“  Tliatj  great  Dork  procession  of  Sunday  last  was  headed  by  a  thousand  men 
who  are  of  the  advanced  guard  of  Ireland.  There  had  been  a  coolness  between 
those  National  Guards  and  the  Land  Leaguers,  but  the  grand  event  of  Sunday 
has  removed  all  that.  And  now  we  find  the  following  paragraph  appears  in 
“  the  daily  papers  : — 

The  dissolution  of  the  Cork  Land  League  and  the  formation  of  a  new  body 
“  ‘  from  which  all  the  obnoxious  elements  will  be  expunged  shows  that  even  the 
K  ‘  advanced  Nationalists  who  mobbed  Mr.  Parnell  at  Enniscorthy  in  the  early 
pai  t  of  this  year  are  now  falling  in  with  the  agitation.  It  is  notorious  that 
“  ‘  the  obnoxious  members  of  the  Cork  League  were  those  men  who  proposed  and 
“  ‘  carried  a  resolution  condemning  the  raid  for  arms  on  the  Norwegian  barque 
“  ‘  Jimo  at  Passage  in  August  last.  These  men  were  forcibly  removed  from  the 
“  ‘  carriages  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  procession  at  Cork  on  Sunday  by  a  number  of 
“  ‘  Fenians  armed  with  revolvers.  In  ejecting  the  obnoxious  Land  Leaguers,  the 
“  ‘  men  the  revolvers  declared  that  they  had  “  better  men  to  sit  beside 

“  ‘  “  Parnell  ”  and  who  these  better  men  are  will  be  seen  next  Saturday,  when 
“  ‘  Mr.  Parnell  goes  down  to  Cork  to  join  the  new  Land  League.’  ” 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  an  extract  from  a  Cork  paper. 

(Mr.  Atkinson )  Yes. 

“  AH  joy  and  all  honour  to  those  Irishmen  who  thus  put  forth  their  hands 
“  to  eac]l  other.  There  need  not  be  any  secret  in  the  objects  of  the  Fenians  or  of 
the  Land  Leaguers.  Both  have  as  their  common  purpose  to  free  the  lands  of 
“  Ireland  from  land- robbers  and  fish-thieves.” 

That  is  with  reference  to  the  Blackwater  fishery  dispute. 

The  Fenians  desire  to  get  back  their  unquestionable  right  of  self-o-overn- 
“  ment,  such  as  England  helped  Greece  to  wring  from  the  Turks ; 

I  shall  for  one  join  in  and  second  the  Nationalists  as  heartily  as  second  (sic \ 

“  the  Land  Leaguers.  W o  go  for  free  lands  in  a  free  country 

and  farther  down  in  the  letter  he  says  : — 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  advanced  guard  !  This  land  agitation  has  passed  out  of 
“  thc  mora\  force  agitation  state ;  it  is  now  from  Cork  to  Aughmore  a  phi/sical 
force  agitation,  within  a  ‘measurable  distance’  of  the  open  battle  for  our 
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“  ‘national  independence.’  Fall  in!  Fall  in  I  say.  Your  friends  of  the 
“  ‘  advanced  ’  guard  in  Cork  have  fallen  in  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  have  made  a 
“  *  show  ’  to  England  that  is  not  to  be  sneered  down.” 

The  next  is  the  same  date,  my  Lord.  It  is  another  paragraph  from  the  same 
letter : — 

“  Mr.  Smyth,  M.P.,  is  quite  willing  now-a-days  to  do  not  a  thing  that  shall 

“  ‘  disturb  society,’  and  quite  agrees  with . all  the  respectables 

“  (idlers)  of  society  that  a  mixture  of  good . (devils)  landlords 

“  would  benefit  society.  As  to  pulling  down  what  John  Mitchel,  his  master, 
“  designated  the  ‘  Pirate  Flag  of  Britain ,’  as  to  getting  Irishwomen  to  fling  out 
“  vitriol  upon  the  ruffianly  soldiery  which  English  felony  may  send  over  to 
“  Ireland,  as  John  Mitchel  taught  Mr.  Smyth  soon  after  his  college  days.  Tut, 
“  tut.  The  Smyth  of  to-day  is  not  that  kind  of  a  patriot  at  all.  He  would  not 
“  now  after  the  teaching  of  0  Connell,  take  the  liberty  of  Ireland  if  it  cost  one 
“  drop  of  blood.  Not  he!  Notne!” 

The  next  is  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  13th  November  1880,  page  8.  It  is  a 
meeting  of  the  Jersey  City  Land  League.  Mr.  Davitt  spoke,  and  was  followed  by 
Michael  Breslin,  President  of  the  19th  Ward. 

“  Mr.  John  Devoy  followed  in  his  usually  vigorous  style,” - 

( The  President.)  Havo  you  passed  over  the  13th  November,  page  8  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  I  have  passed  over  that. 

“  Mr.  John  Devoy  followed  in  his  usually  vigorous  style,  giving  his  reasons, 
“  as  a  Separatist,  for  joining  and  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Land  League. 
“  Mr.  Devoy’s  remarks  could  not  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  his  hearers  that  the 
“  fall  of  landlordism  would  be  the  first  substantial  breach  in  the  ramparts  of 
“  British  rule  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  Land  League  would  place 
“  the  Irish  people  in  a  better  position  than  they  even  occupied  before,  the 
“  working  out  of  their  political  and  social  emancipation. 

The  next  is  from  the  “Irish  World  of  the  20th  November  18b0,  my  Lord.  I 
pass  over  the  others.  It  is  from  “  Trans- Atlantic. 

(The  President.)  You  pass  over  the  one  signed  Norris  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  1  pass  all  between  those  two  dates. 

“  Spread  the  light !  My  countrymen,  spread  the  light  !  Better  than 
“  dynamite,  though  a  grand  ‘  factor  in  our  affairs  better  still  is  the  light  of 
“truth.  T.  A.” 

The  next  is  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  27th  November  1880,  Trans -Atlantic  ” 
also  : — 


“  By  this  plan  the  English  postage  ” - 

commenting  upon  a  letter  of  Mr.  Murray. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Who  is  Mr.  Murray  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  A  member  of  the  Irish  National  League : — 

“  By  this  plan  the  English  postage  is  saved  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  ought  not 
“  to  be  unduly  taxed  for  English  re-postage  on  hundreds  of  papers  sent  to  him 
“  weekly — to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  of  re-folding,  re-wrapping,  and  re- 
“  directing  them.  ^Ye  should  not  inhumanly  spur  a  free  horse,  and  Mr.  Murray 
“  is  one  of  the  best  of  Irish  horses. 

“  Trans-Atlantic. 


Mr.  Murray  had  apparently  written  for  copies  of  the  Irish  World. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  we  have  heard  his  name  before.  .  „ 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next,  my  Lord,  is  a  letter  published  and  signed  “  James  Baine, 
in  the  “  Irish  World”  of  the  27th  November  1880.  It  is  headed,  “  The  Land  League 
“  Fund.” 

“  For  a  Dual  Purpose, 

“  First  to  Drive  Out  the  Land  Thieves, 

“  Then  the  Red-coats. 

“  Waterproof,  La. — Editor  Irish  World. 

“  I  have  concluded  to  come  to  the  front  again.” 
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(Mr.  Asquith.)  This  is  a  letter. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Signed  by  James  Baine. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  know  whether  this  comes  within  your  Lordship’s  view. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  anything  which  is  in  the  paper.  It  is  obvious  that  seditious 
matter  might  be  disseminated  by  letters. 

“  Waterproof,  La. — Editor  Irish  World. — I  have' concluded  to  come  to  the 
“  front  again.  The  Irish  World  informs  me  that  things  are  getting  very  hot  in 
“  Ireland.  I  enclose  P.O.  order  of  $2,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Land  League 
“  Fund  to  buy  powder  or  anything  that  will  help  to  drive  the  land  thieves  out  of 
“  Ireland  first,  and  the  English  red-coats  after.  If  things  get  hotter  my  sub- 
“  scription  will  be  larger.  Where  are  the  millions  of  Irishmen  i  Let  them  be  up 
“  and  doing.  You  will  hear  from  me  again  when  needed. 

Yours  truly,  James  Baine.” 


(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  an  extract  concerning  the  Bev.  George  W.  Pepper, 
is  a  methodist  minister. 


He 


“  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Pepper  is  again  returned  for  the  third  year  to  his  present 
charge  at  Bellevue,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio.  The  North  Ohio  Conference,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  recently  met  in  Norwalk.  He  expects  to  visit  his  native  land  in 
the  summer.  When  Parnell  was  in  this  country  he  urged  as  a  special  favor 
that  Mr.  Pepper  should  visit  the  old  land  and  deliver  a  number  of  addresses. 
He  is  also  coming  East  this  season,  and  is  under  engagement  for  a  week  in 
Connecticut.” 


That  is  to  show  merely  that  he  is  one  of  the  associates  of  Mr.  Parnell.  His  speeches 
have  given  in  evidence  as  being  one  of  the  associates  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  America.  The 
next  is  from  the  Irish  World,  of  the  18th  December  1880,  page  1,  from  a  letter  of 
“  Trans- Atlantic.”  In  the  early  part  of  the  letter  he  refers  to  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Wheeler,  in  co.  Limerick.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say — 

“  Outrages  ! 

‘  Outrages !  ’  They  haven’t  begun  yet !  Out  ye  vipers  of  darkness  !  Out  ye 
“  hungry  wolves  !  Ye  bloodhounds  !  Out  from  God’s  holy  isle  ere  ye  are  over- 
“  taken  by  that  punishment  which  caught  the  wicked  land-wolves  of  France  from 
“  1779  (sic)  to  1793.” 

Then  he  goes  on — 

“  Moral — Irishmen  ! 

You  will  perceive  from  all  those  facts  which  I  have  gathered  for  your  study 
that  England  must  be  near  ‘  standing  on  her  last  legs.’  Another  Sepoy  rising- 
in  India,  another  Kaffir  rising  in  South  Africa,  another  war  in  Cabul,  another 

“  war  in  Burmah,  no  enlistments  in  Ireland,  England,  or  India . Then 

I  the  coming  battle  in  England  and  Ireland  between  the  people  who  labor  and 
the  people  who  idle,  who  rob  the  laborers  by  50  different  stealthy  methods. 
This  battle  is  coming.  Nothing  can  keep  it  back.  Therefore,  Irishmen  cheer 
up.  Cheer  each  other!  Be  brothers.  ‘Fall  in.’  Study  military  knowledge 
night  and  day,  Sunday  and  holiday.  Keep  sober,  with  closed  lips,  but  burning 
hearts.  The  day  for  your  emancipation  is  nearer  than  you  suppose.  God 
“  may  make  you  worthy  of  freedom  !” 

1  pass  over  the  next.  The  next  is  an  extract  from  the  Irish  World  of  25th  December 
1880,  page  5.  It  is  by  some  person  signing  hirnself  C.  N.  G. 

‘  A  Branch  in  Olneyville,  R.  I. — Editor  Irish  World. — A  Large  and  enthusias- 
“  tic  meeting  was  held  in  Springer’s  Hall,  Olneyville,  Sunday,  Dec.  12,  for  the 
“  purpose  of  organizing  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  ....  Prof.  Henry 
Appleton  was  next  introduced  amidst  great  applause.  He  said  that  what 
Parnell  said  in  his  Waterford  speech  was  exactly  what  Patrick  Ford  wanted 
him  to  do  when  first  ho  started.  (Great  Applause.)  He  went  on  to  say  that 
when  Messrs.  Parnell  &  Dillon  landed  in  America  their  next  step  was  to  cross 
“  the  threshold  of  the  Irish  World  office— (Cheers  for  the  Irish  World)— and  that 
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“  Mr.  Davitt  was  a  child  of  the  Irish  World.  (Applause.)  He  explained  to  his 
“  audience  the  reason  why  working  men  should  become  members  of  the  Land 
“  Leao-ue  and  predicted  that  Parnell  would  win  for  himself  a  name  in  history  if 
“  he  continued^  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  Irish  World.  He  held  his 
“  audience  spell-bound  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  sat  down  amidst 
“  deafening  applause.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  December  16. 

“  C.  N.  G. 

Now,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  letter  from  some  person  signing  himself  John  Groves, 
addressed  to  the  Irish  World  of  the  1st  January  1881  (page  o). 

“  Editor  Irish  World,— One  of  the  most  spirited  meetings  ever  gotten  up  here 
was  held  last  Wednesday  to  help  the  Land  League. 
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General  O’Brien  reviewed  the  career  of  Landlordism  in  Ireland,  and  was  glad 
to  see  all  Ireland  now  united  against  it.  They  talk  of  agrarian  murders  ! 
Why  should’nt  there  be  under  such  a  robber  system.  It  is  only  a  natural 
outcome.  The  people  of  Ireland  were  robbed  of  their  property,  and  it  wasn’t  to 
be  wondered  at  that  a  robber  was  occasionally  killed.  (Applause.)  He  was 
dad  to  see  the  bishops  and  priests  of  Ireland  joining  with  these  people  for  their 
people’s  rights.  He  advised  all  to  lend  a  hearty  helping  hand  to  the  Land 

League.” 

next  is  an  extract  from  the  Irish  World  of  1st  January  1881,  page  6  : 

“  Fisher’s  Station,  Ontario  Co.,  N.Y.  Editor  I.  W.— Please  find  enclosed  82 
to  send  40  copies  of  the  Irish  World  to  spread  the  Light  in  the  valleys  of  my 
native  country,  10  copies  to  Timothy  Horan,  Castleisland  ;  5  to  Michael  Costello, 
of  Ballymaceiligot ;  5  to  John  Cronin,  of  Boherbee,  Tralee ;  5  to  John  Lamb, 
Boherbee,  Tralee  ;  5  to  Cornelius  O’Sullivan,  of  Killflymi ;  5  to  Thomas  Stack 
Church-street,  Listowel ;  and  5  to  Rev.  Father  O'Connor,  of  Bally bunmon,  al 
of  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland. 

9  .  •  f*  *  * 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Thomas  Sullivan.” 

The  next  is  from  the  Irish  World  of  8th  January  1881,  under  the  polumn  headed 
«  Spread  the  Light  ”  ;  it  contained  a  letter  bearing  the  signature  of  Patrick  Henahan, 
Secretary  of  the  Glenherst  Land  League,  Newport,  Mayo,  and  it  says— 

“  Any  number  of  copies  you  may  consider  convenient  in  sending  to  me  (sic.) 

“  shall  be  carefully  acknowledged,  thankfully  received,  and  duly  distributed. 

The  next  letter  I  read  from  the  same  sheet  is  one  signed  by  James  Corbett  Connolly’ 

Hon.  Sec.  _  ,  „  ,  , 

*f  14,  Walham  Street,  Barnsley,  England. 

Ed.,  I.  W. 

“  I  acknowledge  with  delight  the  receipt  of  your  parcels  of  copies  of  your 
“  universal  Light  Spreader.  Our  Land  League  m  Barnsley  is  doing  good  work, 

“  and  holding  unitedly  together  ,  .  .  .”  , 

“  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  help  on  the  cause  by  sending  more  copies  of 
*t  the  I.  W.  here,  for  what  better  way  could  there  be  to  coin  more  converts  and  to 
“  strengthen  the  weak. — James  Corbett  Connolly,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  Irish  World  of  15th  January  1881,  page  6,  signed  by 
Patrick  McMurray,  Secretary. 

«  Ballinaglera  Branch  of  the  Land  League.  Dowra,  P.O.,  Co.  Leitrim.— 
“  Editor,  Irish  World— l  beg  to  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  Irish  World 
“  which  I  received  for  ‘  free  ’  distribution.  This  will  help  to  Spread  the  Light,  and 
“  I  make  bold  to  say  that  if  you  only  knew  our  position  geographically,  socially, 
“  and  intellectually,  you  would,  by  some  contrivance,  send  us  3,000  copies  ot  the 

“  Irish  World,” 
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“  Any  papers  to  Spread  the  Light  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  this  branch 
“  of  the  Land  League  shall  be  duly  distributed  among  the  people.” 

“  Thanking  you  for  the  present  and  past  favours,  I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours 
“  sincerely,  Patrick  McMurray,  Secretary.” 

I  pass  on  to  that  of  the  22nd  January  1881. 

“  Kinlough,  Co.  Leitrim. — Editor,  I.  W. — I  beg  leave  on  behalf  of  Bryan 
“  McEnroy,  Secretary  of  Glenade  Land  League,  and  of  myself,  Assistant  Secretary, 
“  to  ask  to  leave  (sic)  the  Irish  World  supplied  us  for  free  circulation.  Bryau 
“  McEnroy  is  an  old  direct  subscriber  to  the  Irish  World,  and  is  a  staunch 
“  supporter  of  its  principles.  He  it  was  who  organized  it — Leitrim — in  the 
“  interest  of  the  Land  League,  and  he  it  is  who  is  recognised  by  all  surrounding 
“  local  branches  as  the  central  figure,  to  be  consulted  and  acquainted  with  all 
“  matters  of  detail  in  the  local  management  of  said  branches.” 

“  Best  assured  our  faith  embraces  every  article  of  your  creed. — Yours  &c.,  Bryan 
“  McGowan.” 

The  next,  my  Lord,  is  from  Patrick  Higgins,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Cong  Land  League,  in 
the  Irish  World  of  22nd  January,  1881,  under  the  Spread  the  Light  column. 

“  Cong  Branch  of  the  I.  N.  L.  League,  Cong,  Co.  Mayo. — Ed.  I.W. — On  behalf 
“  of  those  who  have  so  largely  benefited  by  the  free  distribution  of  the  last 
“  50  copies  of  your  incomparable  journal  in  this  parish,  I  beg  to  return  most 

“  grateful  thanks . If  the  ‘  Spread  the  Light  Fund  ’  will  enable  you 

“  to  send  an  eye-opener  weekly  to  the  35  foregoing  addresses,  an  ineffacable  (sic) 
“  benefit  will  have  been  conferred  on  the  cause  of  the  Irish  people.  I  am,  dear 
“  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  Patrick  Higgins,  Hon.  Sec.” 

The  next  is  from  the  Irish  World,  22nd  January  1881,  page  8.  It  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  : — 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League,  office,  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street. 

“  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  Editor  Irish  World. 


“We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Irish  World  weekly  letters  with  remittances  for  the 
“  Land  League  Fund,  and  we  endeavor  to  acknowledge  them  promptly  of  late. 
“  If  anything  takes  place  here  that  will  render  the  transmission  of  money  from 
“  your  side  unsafe,  I  will  immediately  cable  the  Irish  World.  In  any  case,  if,  as 
“  we  expect,  the  news  is  flashed  across  to  you  one  of  these  days  that  the  Habeas 
“  Corpus  is  suspended  in  Ireland,  better  not  mail  any  more  money  for  some  time. 
“  Yours  faithfully,  Thomas  Brennan,  Secretary.” 

The  next  is  from  the  Irish  World  of  the  29th  January,  1881,  p,  6.  It  is  a  letter 
from  M.  Hickey  : — 

“  Brosna,  Co.  Kerry. — Editor,  I.W. — With  your  kind  permission  the  recipients 
“  of  the  I.W.  in  this  and  the  seven  of  the  surrounding  parishes  will  have  great 
“  pleasure  in  tendering  cordial  thanks  to  every  friend  and  benefactor  in  the  United 
“  States  for  the  prompt  and  generous  manner  in  which  they  have  responded  to 
“  our  urgent  call  for  Light.  Already  received  from  October  28  up  to  this  day 
“  122  copies.  ........ 

“  Faithfully  yours,  M.  Hickey.” 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  There  is  a  note  to  that ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  the  fact;  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  He  is  described  there.  It  is  referred  to  afterwards.  I  pass  by  the 
next  from  the  Irish  World  of  29th  January.  The  next  I  put  in  is  from  the  Irish  World 
of  5th  February  1881.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  cablegram  or  message  sent  to  the 
Irish  World,  bearing  the  name  of  Charles  Stuart  Parnell. 

“  Thanks  to  the  Irish  World  and  its  readers  for  their  constant  co-operation 
“  and  substantial  support.” 
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(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  not  there  an  earlier  sentence  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  daresay  ;  I  only  read  one  part  of  it. 

“  Thanks  to  the  Irish  World  and  its  readers  for  their  constant  co-operation 
“  and  substantial  support  in  our  great  cause.  Let  them  have  no  fear  of  its 
“  ultimate  success.  Charles  Stuart  Parnell. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  These  are  the  concluding  words  of  what  purports  to  be  a  cablegram 
from  Mr.  Parnell : — 

«  London,  January  26,  1881.— The  Land  League  has  scored  a  victory.  The 
“  ten  to  two  disagreement  of  the  jury  in  face  of  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the 
“  court  is  everywhere  accepted  as  having  the  force  of  an  acquittal,  and  is  a  virtual 
“  protest  against  the  Government’s  coercion  Bills.” 

Then  I  omit  some  intervening  passages  about  some  political  matters,  and  it  goes  on 
in  this  way  : — 

“  The  landlords  who  find  themselves  vanquished  at  the  bar  of  Christendom, 

“  now  grasp  at  the  forlorn  hope  that  coercion  will  cripple  the  power  of  the 
“  Land  League,  and  they  give  out  in  affected  bravery  that  when  it  is  passed  they 
“  will  shower  those  eviction  notices  down  upon  the  hapless  tenants  which  the 
“  Land  League  has  hitherto  staved  off.  But,  thanks  to  our  American  country - 
“  men,  the  Land  League  has  such  reserve  resources  that,  in  spite  of  temporary 

“  coercive  laws,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  future. 

“  The  Government  hope  by  pouring  in  troops  and  by  their  arbitrary  conduct 
“  in  Ireland  so  to  exasperate  the  people  as  to  provoke  rebellion,  and  then  to  shoot 
«  clown  by  the  thousands  the  unarmed  people.  These  manoeuvres  we  also  hope 

“  to  checkmate.  #  . 

“  As  we  stand  at  present,  passive  resistance  to  unjust  laws  is  the  stronger 

“  weapon  in  our  hands.” 

Then  it  goes  on — 

“  Thanks  to  the  Irish  World - ” 

and  so  on. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  extract  is  from  the  “Irish  World”  of  the  12th  February 
1881  ;  an  extract  from  a  telegram  or  cablegram  from  Thomas  Brennan,  who  was  then 
secretary  to  the  Land  League,  as  appears  in  the  previous  extract . 

“  The  thousand  pounds  (1,000Z.)  cabled  this  week  by  the  “  Irish  World  ”  is 
“  received.  Its  announcement  was  received  with  applause.  The  substantial  aid 
“  and  continued  encouragement  which  we  are  receiving  from  our  kindred  and  the 
“  friends  of  humanity  in  America  are  inspiriting  our  people  very  much,  and  in 
“  the  name  of  the  Land  League  I  beg  to  tender  to  the  readers  of  the  Irish 
«  World  and  to  all  co-operators  its  sincere  and  most  grateful  acknowledgment.” 

The  next  is  the  12th  February  1881 — a  cablegram  from  Charles  Stewart  Parnell : — 

“  The  fight  the  Irish  members  are  making  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  is 
“  inspiriting,  and  strengthening  every  Irishman.  We  are  now  in  the  thick  of  the 
«  conflict.  °The  present  struggle  against  coercion  will,  please  God,  be  such  as 
“  never  has  been  seen  within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

The  next  is  the  12th  March  1881,  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Egan’s,  dated 
Hotel  Brighton,  Rue  Rivoli,  25th  February,  and  the  passage  is  : — 

44  Let  the  readers  of  the  Irish  World  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Land  League 
44  accept  our  warmest  thanks  for  the  noble  work  they  are  so  bravely  doing.” 

The  next  is  an  extract  from  a  cablegram  from  Thomas  Brennan  of  the 

19  th  March : — 

44  The  moral  and  financial  aid  which  is  constantly  coming  from  our  brothers 
44  in  America  through  the  Irish  World  and  other  channels  cheers  us  in  our 
44  work.” 

The  next  is  from  a  leading  article  in  the  “Irish  World  ”  of  the  19th  March  1881. 
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(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  With  reference  to  this,  my  Lords,  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
which  is  about  to  be  read  is  not  the  constitution  of  the  Land  League  as  first  drawn  up 
and  distributed  by  me  in  America.  Mr.  Asquith  has  the  official  copy,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  far  it  differs  with  this. 

( The  President.)  Quite  so ;  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining.  We 
are  now  only  dealing  with  it  as  something  stated  in  the  “  Irish  World.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  “  Very  soon  this  constitution  was  out  of  print  and  instead  of 
“  republishing  it,  Mr.  Davitt  wrote  out  a  little  *  Rules  and  By  Laws  ’  himself 
“  omitting  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  I.N.L.I.L.,  U.S.A.  and  casting  out 
“  their  presentation  of  the  ‘objects’  of  the  Land  League.  Davitt  went  to 
“  Ireland.  After  months  of  masterly  inactivity,  the  executive  (of  the  Trenor 
“  Hall  League)  ‘  quietly  went  to  pieces.’ 

“  How  the  Irish  World  organized  the  Land  League  in  America. 

“  Meanwhile  seeing  that  nothing  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  organizing 
“  the  country  whilst  hundreds  of  letters  were  pouring  in  upon  the  Irish  World, 
“  begging  it  to  do  something  in  that  direction  we  drafted  a  constitution  fully 
“  expressing  the  principles  of  the  Irish  World  and  at  our  own  expense  printed 
“  and  mailed  five  thousand  (5,000)  copies  of  the  same.  Here  is  the  Irish 
“  World  Land  League  Constitution. 

“Executive  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  President:  Charles 
“  Stewart  Parnell  ;  Secretaries  Michael  Davitt,  A.  J.  Kettley,  Thomas 
“  Brennan;  Treasurers  Patrick  Egan,  Joseph  G.  Biggar,  M.P.,  William 
“  H.  O’Sullivan,  M.P.” 

Then  the  declaration  of  principles  is  as  follows  : 

“We  hold  these  propositions  to  be  self-evident  truths:  that  God  made  the 
“  world  for  man’s  use  and  benefit;  that  creating  all  mankind  with  equal 
“  necessities  He  likewise  created  them  with  equal  rights  to  his  free  gifts ;  that 
“  the  land,  the  air,  the  light,  and  the  water  are  equally  essential  to  man’s  life  and 
“  proper  action  ;  that  they  were  made  for  no  special  class,  but  are  the  natural 
“  inheritance  of  all,  and  can  be  alienated  from  none  without  contravening  the  law 
“  of  God ;  that  any  monopoly  of  these  gifts  is  a  crime  and  a  blasphemy  against 
“  the  Creator  deserving  the  universal  condemnation  of  humanity  ;  that  Labour  is 
“  the  law  of  life  and  the  full  fruits  thereof  belong  in  justice  and  reward  to  the 
“  Labourer,  and  whereas,  Ireland,  suffering  for  ages  from  a  wicked  and  unnatural 
“  Land  System,  a  system  that  has  exiled  impoverished  and  wasted  its  people, 
“  fostered  iniquity  and  idleness  at  the  expense  of  virtue  and  industry,  degraded 
“  and  disinherited  the  many  to  subserve  the  selfishness  and  profligacy  of  the  few, 
“  enthroned  vice  and  injustice  filled  a  land  capable  of  supporting  many  times  its 
“  present  population  with  the  wailings  of  famine  and  desolation  and  in  every 
“  shape  and  form  violated  eternal  justice — has  at  last  risen  in  its  manhood,  and 
“  under  the  banner  of  Natural  Rights  seeks  to  demolish  for  ever  the  curse  that 
“  has  borne  down  its  people ;  and  whereas,  viewing  the  struggle  now  being 
“  made  against  landlord  iniquity  by  the  Irish  people  as  the  dawn  of  humanity’s 
“  emancipation  the  world  over  and  holding  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one — 
“  without  distinction  of  nationality  or  creed — to  send  substantial  aid  and  cheer  to 
“  them  in  this  hour  of  their  trial  and  believing  that  this  may  best  bo  effected 
“  by  co-operation  and  organization,  we  therefore  band  ourselves  together  until 
“  landlordism  root  and  branch  shall  have  been  abolished  and  the  equal  right  of 
“  every  man  to  sharo  in  the  bounties  of  God  free  of  rent  or  other  immoral 
“  exaction,  shall  have  been  acknowledged  and  established,  never  moroto  be  denied 
“  or  abridged.  Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  that  we  do  herein  and  now  form 
“  ourselves  into  an  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  Lcaguo  with 
“  ‘  The  Land  for  tho  people  and  no  Compromise  ’  for  our  motto.” 

Then  some  of  the  byelaws  follow  : — 

Tho  namo  of  this  organization  shall  be — 

<*  The  American  Auxiliary  Branch  of  the  National  Land  League  of 
“  Ireland  of - 
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“  Article  VI.  Duties  of  Officers  and  Committees. 


“  The  Treasurer  stall  receive  all  moneys  paid  the  Financial  Secretary ,  and 
“  forward  the  same,  at  least  once  a  month,  to  the  “  Irish  World  office, 

“  10,  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  for  acknowledgment  through  its  columns  and 

“  direct  transmission  to  the  National  Land  League  of  Ireland.  .  . 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  These  extracts  are  taken  from  a  long  leading  article  which  is 
headed — 

“  Our  Reply. 

“  Light  on  the  Buffalo  Convention. 

“  Why  the  ‘Irish  World’  Ignored  It. 

«  Uncharitable  Critics  answered.” 

Your  Lordships  have  had  your  attention  drawn  to  the  Buffalo  Convention  before 
now.  I  only  read  just  a  few  short  passages  from  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  tho  article. 

It  begins  :  . 

«  Whv  has  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  ignored  the  Buffalo  Convention.  This  question 
“  has  often  been  asked.  There  is  a  time  to  be  silent  and  there  is  likewise  a  time 
«  to  speak;  and  the  time  for  breaking  silence  has  come.  An  explanation  is  m 
“  order  The  adversaries  of  the  ‘  Irish  World  are  not  satisfied  with  our  let-alone 
“  policy.  They  are  loudly  knocking  for  a  recognition  of  some  sort ;  they  shall 

“  have  it.” 

Then  after  an  intervening  passage  comes  this  : 

“  Now  here  are  the  reasons  that  induced  us  to  remain  silent  on  that  Con- 

“  vention. 

“  (1.)  It  was  irregularly  called.  _ 

tt  (2  )  Territorially  and  numerically  considered  it  was  non-representative  m  its 

«  (3  \  ft  was,  so  far  as  the  selection  of  officers  went,  a  cut  and  dry  arrangement 

“  already  hatched  in  a  corner  of  New  England. 

«  (a  \  Mr  P.  A.  Collins,  the  president,  is  a  machine  politician  who  would  give 
‘‘  up"*to  party  what  belongs  to  mankind,  a  man  that  is  anything  but  popular 

“  with  the  Irish  National  element  in  America.  .  . 

“  (5  )  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Land  League  will  grow  either  in  sound 
“  principles  or  in  pecuniary  strength  under  the  influence  of  a  centralised 
“  organisation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

That  is  all  I  read  at  present. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  extract  is  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  26th  March.  ^ 
(Sir  C.  Russell.)  There  is  an  extract  already  m,  I  merely  draw  your  Lordships 
attention  to  it,  from  which  it  appears  a  resolution  was  passed  disclaiming  t  e  i  lg  t  o 
any  paper  to  speak  as  the  organ  of  the  Land  League  in  America.  It  has  already  been 

rea(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  26th  March  1880,  is  an  extract  from  a  leading  article  in  the 
“  Irish  World.” 

“  The ‘Irish  World’  .  .  .  .  is  in  possession  of  the  channel  tor  trans- 

miffing  moneys  specially  authorised  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  now 
resident  in  Paris.  The  name  of  the  banking  house  was  cabled  to  the  Ins 
‘  World’  by  Mr.  Egan,  with  the  injunction  to  keep  that  name  private. 

next  extract  is  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  4th  June  1881. 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Egan,  I  pass  over  the  first  part  of  it  and  begin  to  read  : 

“  Friends  in  America,  towards  you  we  turn  our  eyes.  England,  too,  is  watch¬ 
ing  you.  You  are  the  Land  League’s  base  of  operations.  Realize  the  glorious 
possibilities  of  which  you  are  capable;  be  faithful  to  the  banner  of  Tie 
Land  for  the  People,’  which  is  the  initial  principle  m  popular  rights,  and  with 
your  brothers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  now  gallantly  struggling  with  land¬ 
lordism  in  the  first  stages  of  the  Revolution,  show  a  bold  and  determined  front 
to  the  foe,  give  the  enemy  distinctly  to  understand  that  you  have  enlisted  loi 
the  war,  and  the  success  of  the  cause  of  Ireland  is  beyond  doubt  assured. 
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(Mr.  Asquith.)  He  is  explaining  the  occasion  of  that  telegram,  and  I  ought  to  read 
the  first  words  : 

“  The  treacherous  dogs  of  the  British  Government  have  arrested  Brennan 
“  and  intend  pouncing  upon  several  priests  and  others.  Brennan  is  now  in  a 
“  felon’s  cell.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  extract  is  from  the  ‘Irish  World’  of  the  25th  June  1881 
(page  1).  A  letter  from  “  Transatlantic,”  headed  “  Landlordism  Doomed  — 

“  Here  is  a  sample  notice  that  has  had  a  terrifying  effect  in  the  Loughrea, 
“  county  Galway,  district,  where  it  had  been  extensively  posted.  What  is 
“  especially  terrifying  about  these  notices  is  that  they  are  generally  meant. 

“  The  placards  were  headed,  ‘  More  to  be  murdered.’  The  writer  said  that 
“  the  authorities  were  mistaken,  as  they-  had  the  wrong  men  in  custody  for  the 
“  murders  recently  committed  in  the  district,  and  concluded  as  follows : — 

“  The  man  who  shot  the  men  is  still  at  large,  and  has  more  good  work  to  do 
“  in  the  district  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Landgrabbers  must  be  stopped 
“  at  any  price.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  a  notice  or  parts  of  a  notice. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  A  copy  of  a  threatening  notice  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes. 

“  The  next  place  to  be  visited  is  near  the  residence  to  the  man  Kennedy,  who 
“  holds  the  widow  Dempsey’s  land  at  Kylebeg.  This  Kennedy  dug  up  the  evicted 
“  widow’s  potatoes  after  being  sown.  Does  the  Government  think  that  such 
“  wretches  will  be  allowed  to  live  because  they  have  passed  the  Coercion  Act? 
“  No.  Such  wretches  will  be  shot  if  they  had  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty’s 
“  force.  No  more  landgrabbers  will  be  allowed  to  live  in  Ireland.  The  next 
“  parties  to  be  settled  with  are  landgrabbers  named  Clarke  and  Glennon,  who  took 
“  a  farm,  which  a  tenant  had  been  evicted  from  in  Shangarry,  recently,  by  Lord 
“  Clancarty.  These  wretches  will  be  made  short  work  of  too,  should  they 
“  continue  to  keep  the  lands.  After  that  five  more  landlords,  two  Catholic  and 
“  three  Protestant,  will  be  shot.  No  more  landlord  tyranny  will  be  tolerated  in 
“  the  district.  Landlordism  is  doomed.  It  is  on  its  last  legs,  and  it  is  not  within 
“  the  power  of  the  Government  to  keep  it  alive.  It  must  go  and  make  room  for 
“  the  owners  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  the  people  who  are  ready  to  till  it,  and  not 
“  the  lazy  drones  who  squandered  the  people’s  money  for  years.  Away  with 
“  tyrants. 

“  (Signed)  Rory.” 

The  next  is  an  extract  of  the  2nd  July  1881,  from  a  telegram  from  J.  P.  Quinn : — 

“We  again  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  sympathisers  with  suffering 
“  humanity  to  send  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  to  Ireland.  The  success  of  the  cause  is  to 
“  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  acceptance  o*  its  principles. 

“  When  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  is  ^read  in  every  hamlet  in  every  county  it  will  be 
“  beyond  the  power  of  earth  and  hell  to  perpetuate  landlordism  in  Ireland. 

“  More  Light.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  This  was  when  Brennan  was  in  prison,  your  Lordships  see.  This 
gentleman  was  also  a  correspondent  of  the  “  Irish  World,”  I  am  not  sure  that  is  given 

here. 

(The  President.)  That  has  not  been  proved,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  not  sure. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Was  he  not  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  Sir  Charles  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  was,  after  Brennan  was  put  in  prison,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  At  this  time,  then  ? 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  presume  ho  was  acting  as  secretary  when  Brennan  was  in  prison. 

(The  President.)  My  observation  was  that  I  do  not  recollect,  but  of  course  one  may 
well  forget  something  in  a  long  case  ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  has  been  proved  that 
he  was  correspondent  of  tho  “  Irish  World.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  it  was  proved,  but  it  was  put  to  some  witness,  and 
I  rather  think  he  said  ho  did  not  know. 
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(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  the  9th  July  1881,  —  also  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Brennan  : — 

“Thomas  Brennan  —  bold  and  brave  Brennan  —  has  been  removed  from 
“  Naas  prison  to  Kilmainham  under  a  strong  escort.  I  visited  him,  Dillon,  and 
“  Kettle  yesterday.  All  three  well.  Brennan  reiterated  his  belief  that  a  strike 
“  against  rent  altogether,  cutting  off  the  landlords’  supplies  completely  (sic), 

“  as  Ireland’s  only  hope  for  success,  and  I,  his  successor  and  your  corres- 
“  pondent,” - 

(The  President.)  There,  it  is. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes.  “  Heartily  indorse  Brennan,  who  speaks  for  the  true  apostles 
“  of  the  cause,  every  one  of  whom  wants  to  see  that  movement  go  forward.  The 
“sole  reliance  of  the  cause  now  is  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  Another  20,000  francs 
“received  Monday  ....  Men  of  America!  We  depend  more  and  more 
“  upon  the  ‘  Irish  World’s  ’  light.  Spread  the  light,  and  all  else  will  follow,  and 
“  you  may  be  sure  there  will  be  ‘  No  surrender.’  ” 

This  next  is  the  9th  July  1881,  the  same  date  as  the  last.  “Land  League 
“  Work”  it  is  headed.  It  is  a  letter  of  William  Dunn,  Treasurer  of  the  Committee 
on  Lectures. 

“  Enclosed  $79  to  push  on  the  good  work  of  the  Land  League.  If  we  could 
“  send  arms  and  ammunition  as  easily  as  we  can  send  dollars,  we  believe  it  would 
“  be  a  proper  remedy  for  that  hellish  and  ungodly  disease,  England’s  domination 
“  in  Ireland.  This  money  I  send  you  is  the  proceeds  of  a  lecture  by  the  Rev. 

“  Dr.  George  Leeming,  of  Australia,  under  the  auspices  of  Branch  No.  1  of  the 
“  Fall  River  National  Land  League.  I  believe  in  striking  England  anywhere  or 
“  everywhere  that  would  possibly  cripple  her.  Conscientious  scruples  ought  to  be 
“  a  matter  of  the  past  with  Irishmen  in  dealing  with  England.” 

The  next  is  the  16th  July  1881,  an  extract  from  a  telegram  of  Mr.  Quinn’s. 

“  We,  the  members  of  branches  of  the  Land  League  of  Dublin  in  public 
“  assembled  on  the  4th  of  July  1881,  hereby,”  &c.  The  third  paragraph  runs 
“  We  hereby  cordially  convey  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ‘Irish  World’  especially, 

“  and  other  American  journals,  our  sincere  thanks  for  their  steady  perseverance 
“  in  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  Irish  people.” 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Read  the  next. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  paragraph  I  do  not  read — it  is  from  Mr.  Sexton  with 
reference  to  American  Independence. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  There  is  one  other  paragraph, 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes. 

“  Mr.  Larkin  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin,  expounding 
“the  ‘Irish  World’  doctrine  on  the  Land  Question.  He  met  an  enthusiastic 
“  reception.  Three  times  three  were  heartily  given  for  the  ‘Irish  World’  We 
“  again  appeal  to  all  American  reformers  to  send  the  ‘  Irish  World  *  to  every  part 
“  of  Ireland.  Spread  the  light  and  justice  follows.” 

The  next  is  from  the  issue  of  the  13th  August  1881,  an  extract  from  a  telegram  of 
Mr.  Quinn’s  also. 

“  I  had  a  lengthened  interview  with  Brennan,  Kettle,  Sheridan,  and  Boyton 

«  on  Saturday . All  send  their  grateful  thanks  to  the  reformers  of 

“  America,  and  appeal  from  their  prison  cells  to  send  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  into 
“  Ireland  as  the  only  preventative  (sic)  at  the  present  moment  of  keeping  the 
“  movement  out  of  the  hands  of  time-servers.” 

(The  President.)  “  Preventative  ”  cannot  be  right. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Preventative  is  in  the  original. 

(The  President.)  Jt  will  not  make  sense. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  No,  my  Lord,  I  agree. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next,  is  the  20th  August  1881 — extract  from  a  telegram  or 
letter  of  Egan’s,  dated  “  26th  July,”  Normandy  Hotel,  Rue  de  l’Echelle,  Paris  : — 

“  I  perceive  we  are  going  to  have  trouble  in  the  near  future.  Already  the 
“  Whigs  are  endeavouring  to  raise  their  heads,  and  to  get  up  a  chorus  of  ‘  thanks 
“‘to  Gladstone.’  The  ‘  Freeman’s  Journal  ’  led  off  on  yesterday  with  a  most 
“  dastardly  article,  but  we  will  trample  upon  any  such  attempts,  as  we  did 
“  before,  and  we  will  not  rest  until  we  have  made  it  impossible  to  any  longer 
“  carry  on  this  system  of  landlord  plunder.” 
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The  next  is  the  3rd  September  1881,  a  letter  from  O’Neill  Larkin,  of  the 
24th  August.  “  I  have  been  in  consultation  ” - 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  He  has  been  proved  to  be  the  “  Irish  World”  correspondent. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr  Atkinson),  reading  : — 

“  I  have  been  in  consultation  with  Dillon,  Father  Sheehy,  Brennan,  Boyton, 

“  and  others.  They  are  all  anxious  for  the  future  of  the  movement.  The  coming 
“  Convention  in  their  opinion  is  to  decide  whether  Ireland  shall  go  straight  or 
“  crooked  on  the  land  question ;  and  they  say  that  the  Irish  World  must  turn 
“  the  tide  in  favour  of  reform  at  that  Convention.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  should  like  to  read  a  short  editorial  note  in  this  matter  of  O’Neill 
Larkin,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Parnell  of  September,' '3rd  1881,  “  Irish  World”  : 

“  Our  confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  fidelity  and  honour  is  unshaken.  He  is  not 
“  to  be  sure  as  advanced  or  as  pronounced  as  we  could  wish  to  see  him ;  but  he  is 
“  growing  ;  and  in  the  near  future  when  he  gets  out  of  that  ‘  London  fog  ’  out  into 
“  the  light,  and  surrounded  by  better  influence,  he  will  prove  to  be  the  best  and 
“  the  greatest  leader  Ireland  has  ever  had.  Don’t  crowd  him.  Pour  water  on 
“  him  and  the  Land  League — water  in  the  shape  of  truth  telling -resolutions  and 
“  tokens  of  substantial  sympathy — and  the  tree  will  grow  and  yield  good  fruit. — 
“Editor,  Irish  World.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  from  the  paper  of  the  same  date,  from  a  telegram  from 
Quinn.  I  think  from  the  date  it  will  probably  be  a  letter.  It  is  dated  the  24th 
August,  and  it  is  only  published  in  the  issue  of  the  3rd  of  September. 

“  Your  correspondent  visited  the  Suspects  in  the  Drogheda  Gaol — Cox, 

“  M‘Sweeny,  and  Hubon  send  greetings  to  the  Irish  World.  They  appeal  to  . 
“  the  friends  in  America  to  flood  Ireland  with  the  light.  The  tongues  of  the 
“  Light-Spreaders  are  stilled  in  the  Bastile,  and  their  only  hope,  their  sole  reliance, 

“  in  the  triumph  of  the  true  creed  of  the  Land  for  the  people  is  in  the  propagation 
“  of  the  principles  of  the  Irish  World.” 

The  next  is  the  issue  of  the  24th  September,  a  letter  of  “  Transatlantic,” 

page  7. 

“  I  have  filled  my  letter  with  arguments,  recommendations  and  proofs  to  show 
“  my  countrymen  the  weak  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  teach  them  where 
“  and  how  to  strike.  There  is  plenty  of  dry  kindling  wood  in  England  and 
“  Scotland  to  set  the  whole  working  population  in  a  blaze.  The  farm  labourers, 

“  the  miners,  the  factory  hands,  the  million  of  paupers  disinherited  from  the 
“  common  lands  by  the  rich,  the  one  hundred  and  eighty -six  thousand  imprisoned, 

“  English  criminals,  the  half  million  uncaught  criminals  in  England,  the  failing 
“  English  manufacturers,  the  idle  workpeople  and  their  starving  children.  Here 
“  are  abundant  materials  for  the  prophet  of  the  people.  He  must  be  somewhere 
“  in  the  crowd,  at  present  obscure.  Let  him  come  forth  to  save  the  people. 

“  Spread  the  light  through  England.” 

The  next,  my  Lord,  is  an  extract  from  the  issue  of  the  1st  of  October  1881,  page  5, 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell  to  Patrick  Ford. 

“  The  tenants  were  instructed  not  to  use  the  Rent  fixing  clauses  of  the  Land 
“  Act,  but  to  keep  out  of  Court,  and  follow  the  old  lines  and  rely  upon  old 
“  methods.  The  Executive  was  empowered  to  select  test  cases  in  order  that 
“  tenants  in  surrounding  districts  may  understand  the  worthlessness  of  the  Land 
“  Act . 

“  I  heartily  thank  the  Land  Loaguors  throughout  the  United  States  for  their 
“  glorious  work. 

“  I  thank  you  for  tho  invitation  to  visit  America,  but  the  movement  will 
“  probably  claim  my  constant  attention  and  presenco  in  Ireland  this  winter, 

“  rendering  a  visit  to  the  States  improbable. 

“  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  will  start  for  Amorica  early  in  October,  and  will 
“  represent  my  views  and  those  of  the  Irish  organisation. 

“  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.” 
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(Mr.  Asquith.)  An  important  passage  in  the  same  telegram  is —  . 

“  We  have  succeeded  in  merging  the  labourers  organisation  into  that  of  the 
“  tenants’.  These,  with  the  citizens  and  traders,  banded  together  in  one  solid 
“  organisation,  will  now  move  forward  for  the  freedom  of  Irish  land,  development 
“  of  industries,  and  legislative  independence.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  from  the  15th  October  1881,  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Qumn  dated  the  5th  October. 

“  Numerous  applications  are  daily  received  at  the  Land  League  office  for 
“  copies  of  the  ‘Irish  World.’  I  appeal  to  our  friends  in  America  to  furnish  us 
“  with  as  many  copies  as  they  can,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  meet  the  constant 
“  demand  for  it.  Its  circulation  just  now  can  be  of  immense  service  to  the 


“  cause.” 

Then  the  29th  October,  my  Lord,  is  the  next  extract  from  a  series  of  telegrams 
passing  between  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Egan. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  we  have  now  come  to  the  point  that  your  Lordship  said 
you  would  admit  the  paper  up  to. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  No,  it  was  November. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No,  we  have  now  got  to  the  point  when  the  suspects  were  put  in 
prison,  and  your  Lordship’s  concluding  words,  in  giving  the  decision  of  the  opinionof 
the  Court  were^- 

“  Without  saying  that  it  may  not  be  admissible  for  a  longer  period,  at  any 
“  rate  during  that  period  which  I  have  indicated  from  May  1880  to  October  1881, 
“  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  is  admissible  in  evidence.” 

(The  President.)  Yes,  the  reason  why  I  fixed  that  date  was,  we  had  got  to  the 
circulation  by  the  Ladies  Land  League,  which  was  after  that  period,  as  I  understood  ; 
but  I  think  sufficient  case  has  been  made  out  to  say  that  this  was  being  circulated,  and 
unless. _ I  will  listen  to  any  suggestion  of  yours — if  you  mean  there  was  a  change - 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  do,  certainly. 

(The  President.)  At  that  time? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  all  in  prison. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  but  the  movement  may  go  on  though  the  leaders  were  in 


^U(Sh'  C.  Bussell.)  But  we  have  got  to  the  date  when  the  Land  League  was 
suppressed. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  but  I  say  the  movement  may  go  on  although  the  leaders  were 


m  prison. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  But  after  this  date.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  were  not. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  request  from  anyone  for  the  circulation  of  the  “  Irish  World.,, 
I  respectfully  submit,  my  Lord,  the  point  has  been  reached  when  the  “  Irish  World” 
can  be  used  for  any  purpose. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Your  Lordships  did  not  fix  the  date  of  the  suppression  of  the 
League  as  the  date  at  all,  but  it  was  the  date  when  it  ceased  to  be  circulated  for  “  free 
“  distribution.” 

(The  President.)  We  are  of  opinion  now  that  a  sufficient  foundation  has  been  shown 
for  the  continuation  of  these ;  if  it  be  the  fact  that  there  was  a  change  and  a  stoppage 
of  that  which  we  see  has  been  demanded  over  and  over  again,  that  must  be  for 
explanation  ;  but  we  think  a  prima  facie  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  admission  of 
the  “  Irish  World  ”  after  the  date  that  has  been  mentioned. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  the  29th  of  October  1881.  Extracts  from  a  series  of 
telegrams  passing  between  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Ford.  I  read  the  second,  Ford  to  Egan 

on  the  14th  of  October  :  „ 

“  Meanwhile,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  keep  out  of  Ireland. 


The  next  is  Ford  to  Egan,  17th  October : 

“  Communicate  with  Parnell  if  possible,  consult  your  colleagues,  and  then 
“  issue  a  manifesto.  No  Rent !” 

That  is  Ford  to  Egan  of  the  17th  of  October.  The  next  is  from  Egan  to  Ford, 

undated  : 

“  Your  suggestion  is  approved.  Prompt  measures  are  now  m  progress  to 
“  procure  a  general  strike  against  Rent.  rlhe  Manifesto  will  be  issued  without 
“  delay.  It  is  the  only  weapon  now  that  remains  in  our  hands.” 
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The  next  extract  is  the  29th  of  October,  1881,  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor’s 
M.P.  in  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  read  by  Dr.  William  B.  Wallace : — 

“  What  is  the  English  Government  based  upon  ?  It  is  based  upon  murder’ 
“  rapine,  violence,  confiscation,  sacrilege,  buckshot,  bayonets,  and  flying  columns 
“  Oh  !  that  these  latter  were  to  meet  the  Irish  people  of  America,  then,  indeed 
“  would  they  be  ‘  flying  columns 

The  next  is  the  12th  of  November  1881,  page  1.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  reception 
of  Messrs.  Sheehy  and  Healy — 

“  By  special  cables  from  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  to  the  Irish  World  last  week,  we 

“  were  informed  that  Rev.  Eugene  Sheehy  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P.,  were  to 

“  sail  for  America  on  Saturday . 

“  Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  news,  a  meeting  of  the  representative  Land 

“  Leaguers  of  New  York  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  William  B.  Wallace, 

“  President  of  the  Irish  National  Land  and  Industrial  League  of  New  York,  East 
“  48th  Street,  and  preparations  for  one  of  the  heartiest  welcomes  ever  given 
“  under  Irish  American  auspices  were  at  once  gone  into.  Cooper  Institute  was 
“  immediately  hired  for  Thursday  evening,  November  10th,  and  committees  were 
“  appointed  to  get  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Irish  societies,  and  have  succeeded, 
“  the  Irish  Nationalists,  who  have  not  hitherto  participated  as  a  body  in  any 
“  public  demonstration  of  the  sort  since  the  commencement  of  the  Land  League 
“  agitation,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Longshore  men,  St.  Patrick’s 
“  Mutual  Alliance,  the  temperance,  and  various  other  organisations,  all  joining  in 
“  most  enthusiastically.” 

The  next  is  the  12th  November  1881.  It  is  from  the  Office,  of  State  Delegate — 

“  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Irish 
“  World.  Enclosed  find  153  dollars  donated  by  the  various  divisions  of  the 
“  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  of  Alleghany  Co.,  as  a  proof  of  their  love  and 
.  “  adherence  to  the  cause  for  which  Parnell  and  his  co-patriots  are  now  incarcerated 
“  in  British  dungeons.  Though  small,  we  hope  it  will  help  the  good  cause  along, 
“  and  be  a  little  encouragement  to  those  now  fighting  for  justice.  They  will 
“  never  be  forgotton  by  the  members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.” 

The  next,  my  Lords,  is  the  26th  of  November  1881,  page  7  : — 

“  The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  has  contributed  well  to  the  Land  League 
“  Fund  from  the  start,  but  they  have  now  decided  to  act  systematically  and 
“  regularly  as  a  body  in  the  support  of  the  Land  League’s  No  Rent  Manifesto. 
“  Organised,  deliberate  action  like  this  is  England’s  real  terror.” 

The  next  is  the  same  date,  26th  November  1881,  page  5.  “  The  call  for  the  First 

Chicago  Convention  to  the  several  branches  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  and 

u  .»•••-,  _  O 

“  to  all  organisations  in  America  friendly  to  the  Irish  cause.” 

“  In  view  of  the  present  crisis  in  Ireland  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 
“  the  Irish  in  America  to  make  full  demonstration  of  all  forces  favourable  to  the 
“  Irish  cause.” 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  has  already  been  proved. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  has  been  read  already,  I  am  told,  in  Le  Caron’s  evidence,  and  I 
shall  not  read  it  again. 


[ The  document  is  set  out  on  page  2561  ] 

The  next  was  in  the  “  Irish  World”  of  the  samo  date  (26th  November  1881),  and  is 
a  telegram  from  Egan,  dated  the  16th  November: — 

“  However  Dr.  Croke  may  attempt  to  explain,  his  action  is  looked  upon  by 
“  all  the  best  men  in  Ireland,  lay  and  clerical,  as  simple  treachery  to  the  cause. 
“  Neither  he  nor  any  other  man  can  stop  a  nation’s  onward  march.  I  am  glad 
“  to  see  a  combined  call  for  a  Convention  at  Chicago.  All  Irish  Nationalists 
“  must  now  stand  together.  Let  there  be — No  half  way  measures !  No  com- 
“  promise!  No  flinching!  We  must  win  Irish  freedom  now  or  nover !  Re- 
“  ceived  per  cable  from  the  Irish  World  35,000  francs.  Accept  warmest  thanks. 
“  — Patrick  Egan.” 
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( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lords,  that  reference  to  Dr.  Croke,  who  is  the  archbishop,  is 
his  condemnation  of  the  No  Rent  Manifesto. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  from  the  issue  of  the  3rd  December  1881,  from  a  letter 
from  Daniel  J.  Hisbon,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League. 

“  Shanagolden,  Novemher  3rd,  1881.”  It  evidently  referred  to  a  resolution 
previously  : — 

“  Rest  assured  that  this  resolution  will  be  faithfully  adhered  to.  No  traitors 
permitted  in  this  locality.  I  enclose  some  extracts  to  show  you  how  we  are 
“  battling  with  illegality,  and  also  to  show  you  that  the  landrobbers  are  giving 
“  their  last  kick  with  the  assistance  of  Bomba  Gladstone,  Buckshot  Forster  and 
“  Co.  Spread  the  Light !  Flood  Ireland  with  Irish  Worlds — never  more  needed 
“  than  now  to  inspire  the  timid.” 

The  next  is  3rd  December  1881,  page  4. 

“  Statement  of  services  rendered,  by  the  Irish  World ■  to  the  Irish  Land 
“  League  for  which  no  charge  has  been  made. 

“  1881,  August — 2,000  circulars  for  Parnell’s  projected  Lecture  Tour  based 
“  on  correspondence  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Ford,  16  dollars.  Postage 

“  on  same  20  dollars.” 

The  next  extract  is  from  the  Irish  World,  17th  December  1881,  an  extract  from  the 
the  speech  of  T.  P.  O’Connor,  at  the  first  Chicago  Convention : — 

“  The  landlord  has  not  got  any  rent  from  the  ten  thousand  who  are  ejected 
“  from  the  farms,  and  he  is  not  going  to  get  any  rent.  What  becomes  of  the  ten 
“  thousand  farmers  meantime  ?  We  will  put  the  tenants  as  near  these  farms  as 
“  we  possibly  can.  They  like  to  have  a  glimpse  of  their  old  home,  and  if  I  was 
“  an  agent  of  an  insurance  society  I  would  not  like  to  have  my  whole  organiza- 
“  tion  and  corporation  dependent  on  the  ten  thousand  farmers  who  will  go  into 
“  the  farms  that  the  other  ten  thousand  have  been  evicted  from.” 

The  next  is  from  the  same  date  from  a  leading  article  in  reference  to  the  Chicago 
Convention : — 

“  The  understanding  at  the  initial  meeting  held  in  the  Irish  World  office 
“  previous  to  the  call  for  the  Convention,  at  which  Father  Sheehy,  Mr.  O’Connor, 
“  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Finerty  were  present,  was  that  no  Treasurer  should  be 
“  appointed  ‘  If  the  question  comes  up,’  said  Mr.  Finerty,  ‘  I  shall  move  that 
“  ‘  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  be  declared  Treasurer,  and  let  there  be  as  many  channels  of 
“  £  transmission  of  moneys  to  him  as  the  people  will.’  That  agreed  with  our  view 

“  of  the  matter.  This  money  question  is  a  very  ticklish  one . The 

“  reasons  why  men  transmit  their  moneys  to  the  Land  League  through  the 
“  Irish  World  are  these — ‘A  dollar  sent  through  the  Irish  World  is  a  significant 
“  endorsement  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Irish  World.” 

The  next,  my  Lords,  are  some  further  extracts  from  a  leading  article  of  the 
17th  December  1881  dealing  with  the  first  Chicago  Convention. 

“  Some  said  that  Parnell  was  excited  at  the  time,  and  we  ought  not  to  mind 
“  what  he  did - 

• 

(The  President.)  What  does  this  refer  to  ?  Can  you  make  it  obvious  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  should  think  it  was  in  relation  to  the  No  Rent  Manifesto.  I 
should  judge  so,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Your  Lordship  will  see  in  the  extract;  it  appears  so  further  on — • 

“  Some  said  that  Parnell  was  excited  at  the  time,  and  we  ought  not  to  mind 
“  what  he  did.  Some  said  in  effect,  that  he  was  only  joking.  Others  assured  us 
“  that  he  was  dictated  to  from  America,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  it  all ;  and 
“  they  declared  in  their  choice  terms  that  the  dictators  must  be  ‘  sat  down  upon.’ 
“  These  Whigs  by  the  way,  with  certain  professional  revolutionists  here  in  New 
“  York  acting  as  allies  never  do  anything  but  sit  down  ....  Passing  over 
“  the  minor  details,  which  will  be  found  duly  noted  in  our  very  full  report,  the 
“  paramount  question  was :  Should  the  Convention  endorse  the  No-Rent 
“  Manifesto  ?  This  was  the  dividing  line.  Those  who  believed  with  the 
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‘  Irish  World  ’  held  that  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  ought  to  be  heartily  endorsed 
without  qualification.  Men  opposed  to  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  and  its  policy  were 

Rent  Manifesto  Some  ™’e  tota%  opposed  to  the  No- 

'  t'  i  1  10thers  a.gam,  on  that  side  of  the  line  held  that 
as  the  No-Rent  policy  had  been  adopted  by  the  Irish  Executive,  the  Chicago 
M  Convention  ought  to  stomach  it,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  crentlv 
“  1W™ated  that  there  was  something  about  this  piece  of  business  they  didn’t 
exactly  like  ;  the  endorsement  should  be  made  conditional ;  and  as  a  significant 
J  ^  ;n  this  direction,  the  word  ‘  until,’  i.e.  until  the  suspects  were  ?eleased 
ought  to  be  inserted.  This  conditional  endorsement  was  vigorously  opposed 
“  heatod  hours  of  a  long  night  of  debate;  but,  finally,  tbe^mTe  of 

battie  lifted  and  the  banner  of  the  positive  men  was  seen  waving  in  victory. 

4t  ,  b  lather  Sheehy  more  than  to  any  other  man  in  the  Convention  that 
«  day  !s  due  to  the  credit  of  that  victory.  His  glorious  speech  at  the  reception 

“  witb^  F^tl  f  the  Co^ention  decided  the  issue.  Cordially  co-operitino- 

with  Father -  Sheehy  were  Messrs.-O  Connor  and  Healy,  Mayor  Powderly  of 
Scranton,  and  Mr.  Fmnerty  of  Chicago.’”  ‘  y  or 

Then  there  are  extracts  from  another  article  in  the  same  issue  dealino-  witli 
same  matter— 17th  December  1881,  page  1  g  th  the 

“  Yet,  after  the  mere  fact  of  No  Rent  had  been  settled,  the  Tery  delicate 
question  still  remained  of  whether  No  Rent  should  be  endorsed  pending  the 
™p^°nment  of  the  suspects,  and  as  a  war  measure,  or  whether  it  shoufd  be 

“  bonf-ol  r  fT  ‘l"allhcff ,on'  0n  ttis  point,  there  still  remained  a  splendid 
bone  of  contention  for  the  enemies  of  No  Rent,  and  the  point  did  not  come 

..  "P  “  d,eatl  earnest  until  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  had  retired  for  delibera- 
“  m°n  f  ac.tl0n'  ?llt’  tortnnately,  while  these  matters  remained  unsettled  the 
“  If  ft  TnPT  f  f eS8rS'  0’C°n”or,  Healy,  and  Father  Sheehy  took 
“  Fntl  !%  ht  haU  °S  *he  Convention  The  grand  and  memorable  appeal  of 
“  I)  er  i’Peehy  on  that  occasion  scattered  all  remaining  resistance  to  the  No 
Ren  policy  to  the  winds.  .  .  .  .  Without  qualification,  as  appears  in  the 

“  a  fi°”'  f  .N0  Rf  P°sltlon  was  stated  with  a  boldness  and  conciseness 
wh’cii  does  lasting  honour  to  the  Convention,  and  will  strike  terror  to  the 

“  twkthnl  \?  fRCe,  °f  iandlordls™-  Nevertheless,  candour  requires  us  to  state 
«  O'  the  No  Rent  position  was  debated  by  the  committee  nearly  all  night.  This 
makes  the  victory  for  that  principle  only  the  grander. 

“  S°UyCe  °f  u  animated  discussion  was  as  to  the  desirability  and 

“  tn  tV,P  I  f  uniting  all  the  various  existing  organisations  under  one  head.3  As 
„  t0  the  value  of  um.on1ln  w»rk  and  purpose  all  were  agreed;  but  the  organisations 

«  ?rf°per  wer!  ve7/al£us  of  W,  scheme  w^ch  would  forfeit  their  individuality 
t<  After  a  protracted  debate,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  acrimonious  and 
„  Personal>  a  happy  compromise  was  effected,  which  leaves  the  matter  of  organisa- 

“  th?di°screhennrnfnt  ^  WaS'  ^  reSeiTeS  the  Nihility  of  future  action  to 
«  dlscretlon  of  an  executive  committee  representing  all  parties.  On  the  whole 

<t  ^ele  19  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  over  the  result,  and  as  to  ourselves  it  is 

“  ihat  T  affirm  thG  Convention  to  be  a  grand  victory  for 

“  dear  ”In8h  W°r  d’  and  a  substantial  endorsement  of  the  principles  it  holds  so 

theTInshfeii:LfrM^ctmmka8mhCInA£r0m  ^  8p-h  a‘  to 

«  thl  “S18  the  bU0ineTS  f?r  whioh  this  Convention  has  assembled,  it  is 
«  l  i P  P  ff  revenge,  as  1  take  it ;  revenge  upon  the  enemy  which  drove  you 
and  your  fathers  from  your  own  land.”  *  * 

Then  there  are  certain  asterisks,  and  I  read  on. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell  )  That  passage  is  important— It  is  referring  to  a  suggestion  that 
there  was  control  from  America.  6  suggestion  mat 

Mr.  T.  Harrington  (reading) : — 

«  Q  ™  "V  fhlS  onv®nt110n  1  found  two  spirits  prevailed,  one  largely  in  the 
ascendant,  whose  feeling  was  this:  We  are  not  here  this  day  to  dictate  to 
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“  Ireland,  to  tell  Tier  that  she  must  adopt  a  certain  policy,  or  we  will  not  support 
“  her.  We  are  not  here  to  goad  or  spur  men  on  because  we  could  not  share  the 

«  responsibility _ we  are  here  to  support  the  men  whom  the  British  Government 

“  recognise  as'leaders  of  the  Irish  people  by  putting  them  in  dungeons.  We  are 
«  bere°to  give  them  our  best  aid  and  our  best  assistance,  and  some  very  few  there 
“  -were  who  thought  so  meanly  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
«  present  leaders  of  the  movement,  that  they  said  the  policy  which  you  have 
“  adopted,  the  No  Rent  Manifesto,  has  been  dictated  to  you  from  America.” 

Then  it  goes  on  “To  such  men.” 

Mr,  Atkinson  (reading) : — 

“  To  such  men  I  would  reply  that  our  policy  is  not  one  to  be  bought  or  sold 
“  To  such  men  I  would  say  that  the  policy  of  the  Irish  leaders  is  no  more  to  be 
«  shaped  by  American  ideas  than  it  is  by  British  gold.  We  in  Ireland  have  to 
«  consider  what  is  best  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  when  telegrams  came  into 
“  the  Irish  National  Convention  in  Dublin  telling  that  Convention  ‘  pay  no  rent,’ 
“  or  no  more  money  from  America,  that  Convention  with  dignity  put  these 
“  telegrams  aside.  Why  was  it  that  we  did  not  believe  in  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  ? 
“  I  am  in  favour  of  no  rent,  not  merely  as  a  temporary  policy,  but  for  all  time. 
“  But  the  consideration  of  our  men  was  this — is  it  expedient?  And  we  con - 
“  sidered  that  it  was  not  expedient,  because  we  did  not  believe  that  our  people  at 
“  that  time  were  worked  up  to  it,  and  we  would  adopt  no  policy  which  would  lead 
«  to  disaster  or  defeat.  But  I,  for  my  part,  believed  with  John  Mitchel  that  the 
“  land  system  of  Ireland  is  the  nerve  centre,  is  the  ganglion,  is  the  heart  of 
“  British  rule  ;  and  I  believe  that  if  you  want  to  break  the  British  rule,  you  must 
«  strike  it  through  the  land  system  and  landlordism  .  ,  . 

The  next  .is  the  resolution  of  the  delegates,  and  it  is  an  extract  from  the  paper  of 
the  same  date  (17  December  1881) : — 

“  Mr  J.  W.  Hynes  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  instructed  to 
“  request  the  presence  of  Father  Sheehy  and  Messrs.  Healy  and  O’Connor,  the 
“  representatives  from  Ireland  to  confer  with  them.  The  motion  prevailed 

“  unanimously.  .  . 

“  Father  Anaty,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  presented  the  following 

“  In  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  the  three  delegates 
“  from  Ireland  were  invited  to  take  part,  and  I  would  also  say  that  these 
“  resolutions  are  formed  in  large  part  by  the  delegates  from  Ireland. 


Then  the  fourth  resolution  is  this — 

“  Resolved,  that  we  heartily  endorse  the  no-rent  manifesto  of  the  home 
«  executive  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  at  once,  as  the  best  available 
“  weapon  to  strike  their  landlord  gaolers,  and  as  a  swift  and  smiting  instrument 
«  to  abolish  utterly  a  bad  and  hateful  system,  and  as  a  fitting  answer  of  the  Irish 
“  people  to  the  attempt  of  the  coercion  ministry  to  force  the  acceptance  of 
“  defective  legislation  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.” 

The  next  is  Father  Sheehy’s  speech  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  in  the  same  report. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  has  been  read  before. 

[Mr  Atkinson.)  I  think  it  was  referred  to  by  the  Attorney  General  in  his  opening 
statement,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  read  in  evidence. 

(The  President.)  If  you  are  sure  it  was  referred  to  there,  is  it  necessary  to  read  it 
ao-ain.  I  mean  we  will  take  it  as  read. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  the  24th  December  1881.  I  should  have  called  attention 
to  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Henry  George ;  the  earlier  part  of  it  I  do  not  read.  Then 
it  goes  on — 

“  Mr.  Parnell’s  views. 

“  He  is  more  than  satisfied  with  the  spirit  shown  by  the  people,  and  is  confi- 

“  dent  of  success . Much  depends  on  America.  Without  the 

“  moral  support  and  the  material  aid  that  has  come  from  America,  the  movement 
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“  would  have  amounted  to  nothing.  But  he  believes  this  support  and  aid  will  be 
“  continued,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Irish  people  are  learning  more  and  more  to 

“  depend  upon  themselves . Mr.  Parnell  desired  to  be  most 

“  warmly  remembered  to  his  friends  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  to  the 
“  ‘  Irish  World  ’  whose  services  he  said  had  been  all  important,  but  a  copy  of 
“  which  would  no  more  be  allowed  within  Kilmainham  than  would  a  ton  of 
“  dynamite.” 

Then  he  speaks  of  the  wife  of  P.  J.  Gordon,  which  T  do  not  read  ;  and  then  in  the 
last  paragraph  he  goes  on  to  say — 

“  From  him  (Brennan),  as  from  all  the  others,  I  received  the  most  cordial 
“  welcome,  and  the  warmest  messages  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  their 
“  friends  in  America,  and  especially  to  the  ‘  Irish  World.’  ” 

The  next  is  the  11th  March  1882 — is  an  extract  which  is  repeated  in  several  issues 
of  the  paper,  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  at  St.  Louis. 

“  By  all  means  send  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  into  Ireland.  Its  power  for  good  is 
“  wonderful.  It  is  an  all-strengthening  force  among  the  Irish  people,  and  I 
“  cannot  speak  too  strongly  on  the  subject.” 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  There  is  an  addendum,  Mr.  Harrington  says  to  the  previous 
communication,  and  he  says  that  that  addendum  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  letter  from 

him. 

(Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.)  I  see  in  the  extract  where  it  says  it  was  “  from  him  ” 
it  is  from  Brennan.  It  was  read  as  if  it  was  Mr.  Parnell. 

( The  President.)  It  is  so  put  in  a  note  here — Brennan. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  not  important,  but  that  last  sentence  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
the  letter  at  all. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  think  that  must  be  a  mistake,  it  must  be  so. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  not  really  of  sufficient  importance  to  dwell  upon. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  or  telegram  of  Mr.  Eo-an  of 
the  14th  March,  published  the  25th  March  1882. 

“  Accept  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  people  of  Ireland  and  myself  for  the 
“  continued  support  of  our  cause,  &c.” 

[  The  telegram  is  addressed  Patrick  Ford,  Editor  “  Irish  World,"  New  York.~\ 

The  next  is  the  25th  March  1882,  page  4 : — 

“  The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

“  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
“  feel  proud  of  the  record  they  have  made  in  the  lists  of  the  Land  League  Fund. 
“  This  month’s  issue  of  the  official  organ,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  Record, 
“  published  by  John  D.  Cunningham  &  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  reprints 
“  a  formidable  list  of  more  than  a  column  of  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernian  con- 
“  tributions  from  the  ‘Irish  World’  files  from  February  11  to  date,  to  which 
“  not  one  word  of  comment  is  needed.  Without  caring  to  make  any  invidious 

“  comparisons  we  would  mention  that  with  the  exception  of  two  divisions _ the 

“  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  that  of  Meriden,  Conn. 

“  — every  other  division  of  the  order  has  sent  its  money  directly  to  the  ‘Irish 
“  World’  for  transmission  to  Mr.  Egan — a  manifestation  of  confidence  which 
“  would  be  unjust  in  us  not  to  acknowledge.” 

The  next,  my  Lords,  is  dated  1st  April  1882,  and  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Quinn _ 

that  is  the  brother,  I  understand,  of  the  member. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  hope  relationship  docs  not  constitute  criminality. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  No,  it  is  not  the  same  person : — 

“  Editor,  ‘  Irish  World.’ — Through  the  column  of  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  I  ask 
“  you  to  grant  me  permission  to  make  an  appoal  to  the  many  friends  on  that 
“  side  of  the  Atlantic  desirous  of  helping  to  keep  the  ‘  Light  Spread  ’  in  this 
“  ‘  dear  Old  Land,’  more  especially  in  Mayo,  where  the  death-knell  of  landlordism 
“  was  first  sounded,  to  send  mo  as  many  copies  of  tho  ‘Irish  World’  as  they 
ft  possibly  can,  for  nover,  indeed,  since  the  banner  of  the  Land  for  the  People 
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“  was  raised  at  Irishtown,  was  Light  required  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
“  Mayo’s  Light  Spreaders  are  in  exile  or  in  prison  but  as  many  as  have  returned 
“  from  the  latter  place  have  decided  not  to  remain  silent  or  idle  while  there  is 
“  noble  work  to  be  done,  and,  as  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those,  I  hope  my  appeal 
“  will  have  the  more  effect,  and  to  Mayo  men  in  particular  do  I  appeal  for 
«  Light,  but  not  to  the  men  who  flew  when  their  services  were  most  required. 
“  En  passant,  I  say  ‘  Curse  upon  them  !  ’  Send  us  the  Light  and  Mayo  will  soon 
“  be  again  leading  in  the  van  of  a  nation’s  battle  for  its  rights  and  liberty.  Help 
«  to  put  down  tyranny  and  oppression.  Help  to  teach  the  Irish  people  to  refrain 
“  from  wearing  the  slavish  chains  of  alien  despots.  Help  to  teach  them  not  to 
“  take  a  lease  of  British  rule  and  landlordism  at  the  end  of  every  15  years.  Help 
“  to  teach  them  to  avenge  the  ‘  death’  as  I  might  say,  of  John  Dillon.  Spread 
«  the  Light.  Mayo  men  in  America  do  then  thy  duty.  Send  us  Light.  God 
“  save  Ireland !” 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  T.  J.  Quinn,  Ex-suspect.” 

The  next  is  the  1st  April  1882,  and  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan. 

“  The  spirit  of  Irish  nationality  and  of  hostility  to  our  Saxon  taskmasters  is 
«  admittedly  stronger  to-day  than  it  has  been  for  generations.  With  steady  and 
“  determined  perseverance  in  the  cause,  which  during  two  years  has  brought 
“  about  this  great  change,  we  shall  before  long  succeed,  not  only  in  forcing  a 
“  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  land  question,  but  in  wringing  from  England  our 

“  national  independence. 

“  I  remain  dear  Mr.  Ford  yours  very  faithfully 

“  Patrick  Egan.” 

The  next  is  the  report  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  of  the  27th  May  1882,  of  a  meeting 
held  in  New  York  in  reference  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 

“A  meeting  called  to  express  the  sentiment  of  New  York  Irish  Americans 
“  upon  the  Phoenix  Park  assassination  was  held  at  Cooper  Union  Friday  evening. 
“  It  was  originally  meant  to  condemn  the  assassination,  and  express  the  opinion 
“  that  it  was  the  work  of  Ireland’s  enemies  but  the  news  of  the  introduction  of 
“  Gladstone’s  measures  of  vengeance,  in  the  face  of  the  spirit  shown  by  the  Irish 
“  people  received  in  the  morning,  raised  a  feeling  of  indignation  so  bitter,  that 
“  the  former  purpose  was  almost  lost  sight  of . 

*“  The  resolutions  were  then  read  by  Dr.  Maguire . 

“  Resolved,  that  the  employment  of  brute  force  whether  by  the  dagger  of 
“  the  assassin  or  by  organised  military  power  and  by  whomsoever  used  against 
“  the  unarmed  and  defenceless,  as  instanced  respectively  in  the  murder  of  the 
“  secretaries  and  the  slaughter  of  innocent  women  and  children  at  Ballina  and 
“  elsewhere,  is  a  crime  against  humanity  and  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  that  its 
«  employment  is  only  calculated  to  aggravate  the  situation  and  to  embitter  the 
“  feeling  between  the  contending  parties  ......  Here  Richard 

“  O’Gorman  then  said  the  taking  off  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke 
“  was  murder  pure  and  simple  and  there  surely  can  be  no  need  that  Irishmen  in 
“  New  York,  law-abiding  citizens,  civilized  and  Christian  men,  should  pronounce 
“  this  deed  a  black  and  bloody  crime  and  indignantly  repudiate  the  idea  that  the 
«  Irish  people  should  be  held  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  it.  I  will 

“  never  believe  that  this  deed  was  the  work  of  Irish  hands . 

“  Maddened  by  great  insult  and  provocation  they  may  have  sometimes  resorted 
“  to  the  wild  justice  of  revenge.  But  cold,  deliberate,  cruel  assassination  is 

“  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  the  Irish  people . When  the  agents 

“  of  the  English  Government  were  killed  in  Phoenix  Park  there  lay,  shot  down 
“  in  Ballina,  a  band  of  Irish  lads,  fired  upon  and  murdered  by  English  minions. 
“  I  have  no  desire  to  awaken  the  Irish  passion,  but  the  former  crime  was  not 
“  more  terrible  and  more  dastardly  than  the  latter.  Coercive  measures  may  be 
“  adopted.  England  will  repent  it.  Battening  the  hatches  of  a  burning  ship 
“  may  seem  to  check  the  fire  for  a  little  time  but  in  the  end  the  flames  will  leap 
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“  out  and  rage  as  they  had  not  raged  before  As 

Daniel  0  C  onnell  used  to  say  long  ago,  ‘  The  man  who  commits  a 

“  ‘  crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemy.’  It  is  true  now . 

?r’  ^a,^ace . made  some  very  earnest  remarks,  saying  that 

Ireland’s  battle  must  go  on  till  the  rights  of  manhood  and  Ireland’s  indepen - 

‘  dence  were  accomplished  facts . No  landlord  could  have 

devised  a  better  scheme  to  strangle  Ireland  than  the  deed  perpetrated  in 
Phoenix  Park.  Parnell,  Davitt,  and  Dillon  go  on,  and  the  Irish  in  America 
“  will  sustain  you . ” 

I  pass  the  speech  of  Mrs.  Parnell. 

“  Speeches  were  then  made  by  James  Redpath,  Captain  Augustine  Costello,  and 
others,  after  which  Major  Morgan,  who  had  been  waiting  all  the  while  with  his 
“  resolution,  came  forward  ......  He  spoke  indignantly  of  ‘  a  lot  of 

‘  Irishman  coming  here  to  sympathize  with  the  British.’  There  were  cries  of 
“  Sit  down  5  from  half-a-dozen  people  on  the  platform  which  were  answered  by 
roar  of  applause  from  the  audience.  For  a  moment  there  was  confusion. 
“  Major  Horgan  then  read  this  amendment 4  That  while  it  may  be  deemed  a 
matter  of  expediency  to  express  regret  for  the  slaying  of  Cavendish  and 
‘  Burke,  we,  the  Isish  exiles  of  New  York,  in  mass  meeting  assembled,  express 
“  ‘  our  greater  regret  that  England  should  still  continue  her  old  practice  of 
murdering  oui  people  in  Ireland  by  buckshot,  by  bayonet,  and  starvation,  and 
“  ‘  is  deemed  more  becoming  that  we,  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  in 
‘  great  metropolis  of  America,  should  express  our  sympathy  with  Glad- 
‘  stone’s  murdered  victims  of  eviction,  than  by  pandering  .to  the  wishes  of  the 
‘  Bord  Norths  of  to-day,  who  are  the  worthy  descendants  of  the  butchers  of 
4  the  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley  massacres  in  our  own  fair  land,  and  of 
“  4  Drogheda  and  Wexford  in  the  land  of  our  birth.’  ” 

Dr.  Wallace  said  he  agreed  with  Major  Horgan’s  sentiments,  but  he 
44  repudiated,  his  suggestion  that  the  resolutions  condoled  with  the  British 
44  Government. 

44  By  vote  Major  Horgan’s  resolutions  were  added  to-  those  previouslv  read 
44  and  all  were  adopted.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  There  are  several  things  in  this  connexion  which  must  be  read 
now.  The  first  is  an  article  in  the  Irish  World,  at  page  4,  under  date  20  May  1882. 
headed  “  The  Assassination.”  J  : 

44  Tiie  Assassination. 

44  In  the  midst  of  her  rejoicings  over  a  well-earned  victory,  Ireland  is  suddenly 
44  startled  by  a  deed  of  blood  that  sends  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the 
“  civilized  world. 

“No  true  friend  of  the  Irish  cause  can  read  of  the  assassination  of  Lord 
4<  Cavendish  and  Under  Secretary  Burke  without  experiencing  a  feeling  of  deep 
44  resentment  against  the  assassins  who  have  done  so  much  to  snatch  from  Ireland 
44  the  fruits  of  her  three  years  heroic  resistance  to  landlordism. 

44  Public  opinion,  that  groat  arbiter  of  human  affairs  in  modern  times,  had 
44  been  steadily  ranging  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Irish  people,  when  suddenly  the 
44  world  is  horrified  by  the  announcement  that  a  foul  murder  has  been  committed 
44  in  the  Irish  capital,  a  murder  tnat  in  its  ghastly  details  is  unparalled  in  modern 
44  times.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  the  live  minute’s  life  and  death 
44  struggle  in  Phoenix  Park  more  was  done  to  blast  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  people 
44  than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  a  dozen  Coercion  Acts,  backed  by  a 
44  hundred  thousand  bayonets. 

44  At  the  very  moment  when  a  glorious  victory  had  been  gained,  and  the  Irish 
44  people  with  their  liberated  leadors  at  their  head  were  preparing  to  march 
44  forward  to  still  greater  triumphs,  a  crime  is  committed  that  robs  Ireland  of  the 
44  sympathy  that  has  been  of  such  incalculable  assistance  to  her  in  her  battle 
“  against  landlordism. 
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“  In  contemplating  the  gashed  and  bleeding  bodies  of  these  two  men  the 
“  world  forgets,  in  the  horror  the  sight  excites,  the  countless  murders  per- 
petrated  by  the  system  against  which  the  Irish  people  are  battling.  In  saying 
«  this  we  do  not  wish  to  offer  one  word  of  excuse  for  the  horrible  crime  that  has 
«  been  denounced  bv  the  whole  Irish  race.  Our  only  object  is  to  draw  attention 
“  to  the  fact  ihat  the  men  who  assassinated  Lord  Cavendish  and  Under  Secretary 
«  Burke  were  no  friends  of  Ireland,  and  to  point  out  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
“  believe  that  the  murder,  to  quote  the  words  of  Wendell  Phillips,  may  be  ‘  the 
“  ‘  cunning  and  desperate  device  of  Ireland’s  worst  enemies.’  Ireland  could  in 
“  no  way  be  benefited  by  the  act,  and  it  is  therefore  only  logical  to  conclude  that 
“  no  one  wishing  her  well  had  any  part  in  it.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is, 

“  the  Land  League  cannot  be  connected  with  it.  Land  Leaguers  on  both  sides  of 
“  the  Atlantic  have  been  the  most  pronounced  in  the  denunciation  of  the  crime. 

“  By  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  American  press,  even  of  that  part  of  it  which  is 
“  pro-British  in  its  leanings,  the  great  organization  that  is  the  de  facto  government 
“  of  Ireland  is  acquitted  of  any  complicity  in  a  crime  which,  however  much  it 
“  may  aid  Landlordism,  can  in  no  way  benefit  the  Irish  cause. 

« It  would  be  unjust,  then,  to  lay  the  blame  of  this  assassination  on  the  Irish 
“  people,  who  condemn  it  in  a  way  that  shows  how  heartily  they  detest  it.  We 
“  feel  sure  that  they  will  leave  nothing  untried  to  bring  to  justice  the  wretches 
“  who  have  done  so  much  to  injure  the  Irish  cause.  As  we  write  the  news  comes 
“  that  the  police  .are  confident  of  being  able  to  arrest  the  assassins.  We  shall, 
“  therefore,  soon  be  in  a  position  to  know  the  motives  that  prompted  this  deed  of 
“  blood  ;  and  when  the  mystery  that  now  surrounds  it  is  dispelled,  it  is  not  at 
“  all  improbable  that  it  will  be  found  that  landlordism  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
“  murder  that  has  thrown  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  completing  the  work 
“  begun  by  Michael  Davitt,  and  which  but  yesterday  seemed  about  to  be  crowned 
“  with  success. 

«  But  even  if  the  landlords  have  not  been  the  immediate  agents  in  procuring 
“  the  death  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Under-Secretary  Burke,  they  are  indirectly 
“  the  cause  of  this  deed  of  violence.  It  was  their  disregard  in  the  past  of  every 
“  principle  of  justice  that  bred  the  hatred  that  more  than  once  has  found 
“  expression  in  murder.  To  remove  this  hatred  by  removing  the  cause  that  has 
“  produced  it  is  the  beneficent  work  the  Land  League  has  set  itself  to  perform.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  in  the  same  issue  of  the  paper,  on  page  4,  is  another  article  headed 
“  The  Recent  Horror  ”  : — 

“  The  Recent  Horror. 

“  From  the  first  time  the  word  ‘  Land’  was  printed  in  the  Irish  World  one 
“  thought,  one  teaching  has  governed  its  whole  course.  It  realised  the  purpose 
“  of  the  Creator  in  forming  this  glorious  world  and  sending  the  Human  Family 
“  to  inhabit  it.  That  purpose  was  so  obvious,  and  to  obey  that  purpose  held  so 
“  clearly  within  it  the  redress  of  every  social  wrong ,  that  the  voice,  the  advice  of 
“  this  paper  was  raised  incessantly  and  with  all  the  distinctness  we  could 
“  command  to  ‘  Spread  the  Light 5  of  Truth  among  the  people.  To  avoid  even 
“  the  thought  of  violence  or  of  any  thought  but  winning  men  over  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Creator’s  Will — that  any  thought  or  act  in  any  other  direction  in  this 
“  movement  and  for  the  present  would  be  a  bar  and  a  hindrance  to  the  progress 
“  of  enlightenment.  Even  in  that  sense,  apart  from  the  shock  and  the  horror  it 
“  inspires,  the  late  terrible  tragedy  in  Phcenix  Park  is  a  national  calamity. 
“  There  are,  there  ever  have  been,  in  all  communities,  men  of  destructive,  man- 
“  slaying  nature.  From  this  universal  law  how  could  Ireland  be  exempt  ?  The 
“  injustice,  too,  of  holding  whole  communities  accountable  for  crimes  committed 
“  by  individuals  is  a  chronic,  all-embracing  injustice.  We  dare  not  even  hope 
“  that  Ireland  in  this  terrible  crisis  will  be  exempted  from  that  injustice. 

“  To  be  sure,  all  reflecting,  fair-minded  men  are,  must  be,  aware  that  Ireland 
“  had  everything  to  lose,  nothing  to  gain,  by  this  assassination.  Her  course  was 
“  a  peaceful  propoganda,  an  onward  march  toward  the  prison-house  of  the  Great 
“  Truth,  to  free  it  out  from  its  long  concealment;  to  let  our  brothers  everywhere 
“  see  it,  and  understand  the  great  redemption  it  would  bring  to  them.  * 
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,  ^  ^°rC^’-.^ie,ror?s  a  cal:)legram  which  appears  in  the  paper  of  the  same  date, 

dated  Pans,  May  10,  1882,  from  Mr.  Patrick  Egan 


We  are  all  horrified  at  the  awful  tragedy  of  Saturday  night.  We  condemn 
and  deplore  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  can  only  account  for  it  as  the 
‘  temble  result  of  the  brutal  tyranny  practised  in  Ireland  during  the  past  seven 
months— a  sample  of  which  we  had  only  on  Friday  last,  when  seven  helpless 

“  ^nd  unoffending  children  were  mercilessly  mangled  by  police  buckshot  at  Ballina 
Go.  Mayo. 

“  Your  55,000  francs  received,  and  in  return  I  send  you  our  grateful 
“  thanks.  6 


“  Patrick  Egan.” 

Then  in  the  same  paper,  under  the  date  of  the  20th  May,  page  5,  appears  a  long 
telegraphic  communication  from  their  correspondent  in  London :  — 

“  The  report  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Under-Secretary  Burke 
was  heard  in  London  last  night  by  Davitt  and  Dillon  before  retiring,  but  was 
not  believed.  Being  confirmed  this  morning  there  was  immediately  a  conference 
“  of  the  Irish  leaders. 

“  I  interviewed  Davitt,  Parnell,  Dillon,  O’Kelly,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  M.P. 
“  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  at  once. 

Davitt  s  Views. — There  was  a  peculiarly  sad  expression  on  Davitt’s  face 
that  told  me  his  answer  before  I  put  the  question.  ‘  I  am  horrified  beyond 
’  expression  at  the  news,’  said  he.  ‘  I  consider  this  murder  a  deadly  stab  to  the 
■  Land  League  in  the  hour  of  our  brightest  promise.’ 

“  George. — What  could  be  the  object  of  the  act,  Mr.  Davitt  ? 

Davitt  :  The  evident  purpose  of  the  crime  is  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Gladstone  party,  and  the  reason  to  embitter  the  feeling  of  the  English  people, 
prevent  the  policy  of  concession,  and  give  fresh  reign  to  lawlessness. 

“  George  : — What  do  you  think  will  be  the  effect  on  Ireland  ? 

Davitt  :  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  a  feeling  of  despair  for 
“  Ireland.  6  F 

George  .  Is  there  anything  in  a  general  way  as  to  your  views  and  prospects 
“  you  would  care  to  have  me  cable  to  Mr.  Ford  ? 

“  Davitt  : — Being  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  has  been  passing  in  the  world, 
having  seen  no  paper  in  fifteen  months,  I  had  intended  to  make  no  declaration 
on  political  matters  for  at  least  a  few  days  until  I  had  got  hold  of  the  threads 
of  the  situation,  but  now  I  shall  at  once  exert  all  my  influence  against  outrages. 
The  shock  bewilders  me,  Mr.  George.  Send  my  warmest  regards  to  Mr.  Ford. 


Mr.  John  Dillon’s  Views. 

“  Mr.  Dillon,  who  was  pale  and  deeply  agitated,  a  state  of  mind  that  must 
“  tell  on  him  physically  for  his  imprisonment  has  left  lasting  effects,  expressed 
“  horror  and  dismay  at  the  crime  which  would  be,  he  said,  most  disastrous  to  the 
“  masses  of  the  Irish  people  who  had  no  part  in  it.  He  intensely  deplored  the 
“  deed. 


Mr.  James  O’Kelly. 

“  Mr.  O’Kolly  repeated  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Dillon  nearly  word  for  word. 

Joseph  Cowen,  M.P. 

“  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  when  asked  how  he  viewed  the  matter,  said  : — 

“  ‘  This  like  the  shooting  down  and  bayoneting  of  little  boys  in  Ballina, 
“  ‘  Co.  Mayo,  yesterday  (Saturday)  by  the  constabulary  for  parading  with  their 
“  ‘  band  in  honor  of  Michael  Davitt’s  release,  is  evidence  of  the  wickedncsss  of 
“  ‘  the  coercion  folly,  and  tho  bitter  feelings  aroused  ought  to  be  proof  of  the 
“  ‘  necessity  of  abandoning  that  policy.’ 

“  George  : — How  do  you  think  Mr.  Gladstone  will  act? 

“  Mr.  Cowen  : — I  hope  Mr.  Gladstone  will  bo  strong  enough  to  treat  this 
“  horrible  event  as  proof  of  the  depth  of  the  disease,  and  as  a  horrible  example  of 
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“  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  policy  of  releasing  the  “  Suspects,”  stopping 
“  evictions,  and  restoring  the  reign  of  normal  law,  but  I  fear  the  rising  passion, 
“  and  that  the  event  will  have  a  strong  personal  effect  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord 
“  Cavendish  was  the  loved  jproUgd  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  brother  of  the  strongest 
“  member  of  the  Government.” 

“  George.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  change  in  the  Government  ? 

“  Mr.  Cowen.  It  will  probably  be  impossible  for  the  Government  to  continue. 
“  A  coalition  one  may  be  formed,  but  in  the  present  Parliament  no  Ministry  except 
“  a  Gladstone  Ministry  can  last.” 

“  Mr.  Parnell’s  Views. 


“  I  found  Mr.  Parnell  utterly  depressed  and  disheartened ;  his  manner 
“  entirely  changed  from  the  usual  one  of  unruffled  calmness.  He  feels  it  most 
“  keenly  ;  and,  in  answer  to  my  queries,  said  : — 

“  I  consider  this  the  most  abominable,  atrocious,  and  wanton  crime  that  ever 
“  disgraced  the  annals  of  Ireland.  I  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
“  expressing  the  belief,  that  if  the  Government  reversed  their  policy  of  coercion, 
“  released  Davitt,  put  an  end  to  the  brutalities  of  the  magistrates,  and  stopped 
“  the  wholesale  evictions  of  the  people  unable  to  pay  rents,  outrages  would  cease 
“  and  the  country  return  to  peace,  order,  and  constitutional  agitation.  This  letter 
“  was  shown  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  without  asking  any  pledge,  promise,  or 
“  condition,  withstood  Forster  in  the  Cabinet,  liberated  the  members  of  Parlia- 
“  ment,  Davitt,  and  a  number  of  the  other  ‘  suspects,’  and  sent  to  Ireland  his 
“  personal  friend  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  conciliation. 

“  You  may  say  that  I  should  consider  it  a  national  and  personal  disgrace, 
“  under  the  circumstances,  were  an  Irishman  of  Land  League  or  National  League 
“  affiliation  connected  with  the  deed.” 


(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  will  read  one  or  two  other  passages  from  the  same  number.  This 
is  headed  “  Egan  on  Rewards  ”  : — 


“  Paris,  May  10,  1882. 

“  Mr.  Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  has  telegraphed  the  following 
“  to  the  Freemans  Journal,  of  Dublin,  to-night : — 


“  Editor,  Freeman,  Dublin: — In  the  Freeman  of  yesterday,  Mr.  James 
“  F.  O’Brien  suggests  a  reward  of  5,000Z.  out  of  the  Land  League  fund  for  the 
“  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  terrible  tragedy  of  Saturday.” 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  is  one  of  the  members,  my  Lord,  who  is  here  referred  to. 

(Mr.  Asquith,  continuing  reading) : — 

“  Remembering,  as  I  do,  the  number  of  innocent  victims  who,  in  the  sad 
“  history  of  our  country,  have  been  handed  over  to  the  gallows  by  wretched 
“  informers  in  order  to  earn  the  coveted  blood-money,  and  foreseeing  the  awful 
“  danger  that  in  the  present  excited  state  of  public  feeling  crime  may  be  added 
“  to  crime  by  the  possible  sacrifice  of  guiltless  men,  I  am  determined  that  if  one 
“  penny  of  the  Land  League  fund  were  voted  for  such  a  purpose,  I  would  at  once 
“  resign  the  treasurer  ship. 

“  Patrick  Egan.” 


Then  I  read  one  other  passage  from  the  next  column,  headed  “  The  news  in 
Boston  ”  : — 


“  Boston,  Mass. 

“Editor,  Irish  World. — The  news  was  received  in  Boston  with  the  same 
“  feeling  as  elsewhere,  the  Central  Branch  passing  denunciatory  resolutions,  but 
“  declaring  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Forster  would  renew  the  strife  and 
“  trouble,  and  pledging  the  League  to  continue  the  agitation. 

“  Other  branches  passed  resolutions,  all  of  which  was  supplemented  by  the 
“  following  despatch  to  Mr.  Parnell : — 

“  A  reward  of  $5,000  (1,000Z.)  is  hereby  offered  by  the  Irishmen  of  Boston 
“  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers,  or  any  of  them,  of  Lord  Frederick 
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“  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  on  Saturday,  May  6.  On  behalf  of  the  Irishmen  of 
“  Boston. 

John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 

.  Patrick  A.  Collins. 

lhat  is  all  we  read  from  that  number. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  an  extract  from  the  Irish  World,  of  the  17th  of  June, 
1882. 

.  (Sw  C-  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  there  is  at  this  point  a  distinction  and  a  break  in  the 
history  which  I  ought  to  tell  your  Lordship  about. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  November,  you  mean,  I  think. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  friends  do  not  agree  about  the  date,  but,  at  all  events,  there 
was  close  upon  this  date  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  Ford  and  the  Irish  World,  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Parnell,  who  strongly  condemned  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
and  the  others  were  released  from  prison,  and  took  after  a  given  date  a  distinctly 
hostile  attitude  to  Mr.  Parnell.  J 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  After  November  1882  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  it  was  earlier  that  that. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  is  a  discussion  on  another  subject.  It  is  the  application  of  part 
of  the  Land  League  funds  to  Parliamentary  purposes.  Mr.  Ford  disapproved  of  it, 
and  then  there  was  some  slight  coolness  between  them. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  reference  to  the  date  of  November  1882  was  this:— At  that 
time  the  National  League  was  formed,  towards  which,  as  I  believe  the  fact  to  be  (of 
course  we  shall  see  how  that  is),  no  contribution  of  any  kind  came  through  or  from 
Mr.  Ford  at  all,  as  I  am  instructed. 

(The  President.)  We  can  only  deal  with  it  as  matter  of  evidence.  If  the  facts  are 
agreed  between  you  and  are  common  knowledge,  and  Sir  Henry  James  did  not  proceed 
beyond  a  certain  stage,  knowing  that,  it  would  be  all  very  well,  but  at  present  we  can 
only  deal  with  it  as  evidence. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  agree,  but  there  is  a  further  reason.  We  have  now  got  to  a  date 
subsequent  to  which  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  anyone  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Land  League,  urging  or  being  a  party  to  the  circulation  of  the  Irish  World 
at  all. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  There  is  a  telegram  I  was  about  to  read. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  is  the  date  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  17th  June  1882,  from  Henry  George’s  interview  with  Brennan,  on 
Brennan’s  release.  Brennan  said  : — 

“  All  earnest  men  should  redouble  their  efforts  to  Spread  the  Light. 

“  In  conclusion  Mr.  Brennan  desired  me  to  send  his  regards  to  the  Irish  World 
“  and  say  that  he  much  appreciated  its  great  work.” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Then  there  is  a  break  from  that  to  October. 

(The  President.)  The  view  we  take  of  it  is  this,  that  there  is  now  abundance  of 
evidence  that  frequent  requests  were  made  by  those  in  authority  in  the  Land  League 
to  send  the  Irish  World  to  Ireland. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Quinn  is  the  only  one  in  authority,  with  great  deference. 

(The  President.)  Well,  we  consider  others,  you  know.  Therefore,  the  presumption 
is  that  that  continues,  and  I  consider  that  until  it  is  shown  in  some  way  or  other  that 
that  was  interrupted,  the  Irish  World  will  be  admissible  in  evidence.  As  I  say,  I  do 
not  know  what  there  is  in  it ;  if  it  is  known  that  there  was  a  change,  and  an  order  not 
to  send  copies,  that  should  be  proved. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  last  passage  was  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  17th  June  1882. 
The  next  I  read  is  of  the  28th  October  1882.  It  is  an  account  of  an  interview  with 
Edward  J.  Rowe. 

(The  President.)  Who  is  Edward  J.  Rowe? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  A  prominent  member  of  the  Land  League  in  America.  He  said : 
“  Tho  present  Coercion  Act  ” - 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  friends  want  to  read  something  before  that. 
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(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  article,  it  is  a  long 
article,  but  I  call  your  Lordship  s  attention  to  it.  It  is  the  14th  October  1882,  and  it 
is  headed,  “  The  folly  of  Parliamentary  agitation.”  It  is  the  first  leading  article,  and 
it  indicates,  as  we  say,  a  policy  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Ford,  the  editor  of  that  paper, 
to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  time  when  you  say  it  began. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  The  hostility  began  to  develop  and  it  increased  as  time  went  on.  It 
began  about  this  date. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  In  the  same  paper  is  a  signed  article  by  Ford. 

(The  President.)  I  beg  pardon  ;  in  this  connexion  I  would  ask  you  at  what  time  do 
you  say  you  ceased  to  receive  funds  from  the  “  Irish  World.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  At  a  date  considerably  before  this,  your  Lordships  will  remember  the 
dates ;  you  will  remember  the  National  League  was  founded  in  that  very  month  of 
October  1882.  The  National  League  has  never  received  a  cent  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

(The  President.)  I  noted  that  statement  from  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  That  is  our  statement  at  any  rate,  and  I  think  I  am  accurate  in 
saying  for  some  months  previous  to  this  there  were  no  contributions  at  all,  or  that  they 
were  perfectly  insignificant. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  In  this  leader  of  the  14th  October  is  a  signed  letter  from 
Patrick  Ford  closing  the  Land  League  Fund.  The  article  is  headed  “  The  Close  of  the 
“  Land  League  Fund,”  and  the  article  is  signed  by  Patrick  Ford.  In  it  is  this 

passage : — 

“  From  the  date  of  the  Kilmainham  Treaty  it  has  been  nothing  but  going 
“  backwards.  A  quietus  was  put  on  the  land  agitation.  The  No-rent  Manifesto 
4t  was  withdrawn,  public  meetings  were  discountenanced,  and  finally  the  Ladies 
“  Land  League,  the  best  men  in  the  land  as  some  one  said,  was  disbanded.  This 
“  repression  has  actively  co-operated  with  coercion.  If  the  quieting  down  policy 
“  was  stipulated  in  the  Treaty,  then  certainly  the  conditions  of  that  Treaty 
“  have  been  most  faithfully  observed. 

From  that  forward  there  was  not  a  penny  sent  to  any  National  organisation. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  ought  just  to  say  one  word  with  regard  to  that  matter, 
if  your  Lordships  think  it  convenient  at  the  present  moment  I  will  not  pretend  to 
qualify  at  this  moment  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Harrington  as 
to  no  cent  being  received  from  Patrick  Ford.  It  is  to  be  understood  distinctly,  of 
course,  that  I  do  not  admit  it,  but  with  reference  to  the  subsequent  receipt  from  the 
American  National  League - 

(The  President.)  But  that  is  something  different. 

(The  Attorney-General. )  I  quite  understand  that.  I  understand  that  with  reference 
to  the  American  National  League  in  collecting  its  funds  from  the  “Irish  World,”  and 
remitting  those  funds  to  the  National  Land  League.  We  should  submit,  that  in  the 
latter  part  there  was  the  receipt  of  money  from  the  American  branch  of  the  National 
League  which  was  collecting  its  money  from  the  “  Irish  World.  ’  One  word  with 
regard  to  this.  The  dispute,  as  I  understand,  was  because  Patrick  Ford  had  said  that 
some  of  the  money  had  been  spent  for  Parliamentary  purposes,  which  was  contrary  to 
the  original  understanding,  and  that  dispute  I  think  it  will  appear,  I  do  not  want  to 
press  it  at  the  present  moment,  in  a  short  time,  in  less  than  a  year,  disappeared,  and 
they  subsequently  did  continue  to  receive  money  ;  but  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Asquith  is 
right  in  saying  not  in  the  name  of  the  “Irish  World”  but  from  the  American  branch 
of  the  National  League. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  but  the  meaning  of  my  observation  was  this,  that  we  were 
inclined  to  think,  I  do  not  lay  it  down  absolutely,  because  there  may  be  a  further 
explanation,  but  we  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  inference  which  we  drew  is  now 
exhausted.  We  find  directions  by  various  members  of  the  Land  League  that  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  should  be  sent  over  as  being  a  great  aid  to  the  organisation  in  Ireland, 
but  if  they  began  to  quarrel,  and  if  as  a  result  of-  that  no  more  money  was  received  by 
the  organisation  in  Ireland,  then  we  should  cease  to  draw  the  inference  that  the  “  Irish 
World”  was  being  disseminated  by  their  means. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  entirely  follow  your  Lordship’s  reasoning,  and  I  should 
not  propose,  beyond  one  or  two  extracts  which  have  not  been  read  yet,  to  press  this 
beyond  the  point  of  the  ground  on  which  we  originally  succeeded  in  getting  it  in, 
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because  I  quite  appreciate  what  your  Lordship  has  said.  I  only  thought  it  riffht  to 
tell  my  learned  friends,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Harrington,  that  I  did  not  conceive  that 
they  were  accurately  instructed,  and  also  to  indicate  to  them  that  I  should  point  out 

the  receipt  of  moneys  from  the  American  National  League  to  the  Irish  National 
League  continued  in  the  same  way. 

(The  President.)  We  have  already  disposed  of  that  point. 

( The  Attorney-General .)  By  itself. 

President.)  By  itself.  It  appears  to  me — I  only  suggest  it  to  you — that  you 
will  be  obliged  to  leave  that  for  cross-examination.  ^ 

t  Attorney -General.)  I  quite  follow  that.  I  propose,  in  consequence  of  what  your 
Lordship  has  said,  to  postpone  going  beyond  that  date  at  present  in  the  event  of  mv 
learned  friends  suggesting  that  they  do  not  admit  it,  on  your  Lordship’s  previous 
ruling,  at  any  later  date.  r  r 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  That  is  so. 


(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  the  date  mentioned  is  the  14th  October  1882. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  I  should  like  to  get  rid  of  the  Walsh  case  which 
we  commenced  yesterday.  I  am  not  able  to  entirely  complete  it,  but  there  are  some 
constables  m  attendance  here  whom  we  wish  to  get  rid  of.  I  am  told  that  the  reason 
we  are  not  able  to  complete  the  case  is  because  a  witness  who  could  complete  it  who 
has  been  here,  is  unwell,  and  not  in  attendance  to-day. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lord,  I  want  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  Walsh’s  arrest  for  reasons 
which  will  become  apparent  afterwards.  I  said  it  was  in  June,  and  I  want  to  fix  the 
date. 


Constable  Alfred  Ough  (2610.)  sworn  :  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

54.243.  You  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  ? — Yes. 

54.244.  Did  you  arrest  Thomas  Walsh? — Yes. 

54.245.  He  was  passing  at  that  time,  I  think,  under  the  name  of  Sadgrove  ?— Yes. 

54.246.  What  was  the  date  you  arrested  him  on? — The  17th  June  ° 

54.247.  1882?— 1882. 

George  Connor  sworn  :  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

54.248.  Were  you  a  storekeeper  at  Castlereagh  Station  on  the  Midland  Railway  in 

1881  ? — Yes.  J 

54.249.  When  some  arms  arrived  for  Mr.  Farrell  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  they 

were  arms  or  not.  J 

54.250.  A  box  for  Mr.  Farrell  ? — Yes. 

54.251.  It  was  seized  by  the  police,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

54.252.  Can  you  tell  me  the  exact  address  that  was  on  the  box  ? — I  took  no  note  of 
it,  but  to  the  best  of  my  opinion  recollecting  the  matter,  “  Jas.,”  and  then  “  Farrell, 
Esqre.,  Castlereagh,”  in  print. 

Henry  James  Boucher  sworn :  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

54.253.  Were  you  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in  1881  ? — Yes. 

54.254.  And  stationed  at  Cahir,  in  Tipperary  ? — Yes. 

54.255.  In  consequence  of  information  that  you  received  did  you  watch  the  station  ? 
— I  caused  it  to  be  watched. 

54,250.  In  December  1881  ? — Yes. 

54.257 .  Did  some  cases  arrived  addressed  to  a  Miss  Doherty  there  ? — One  case  of 
arms  arrived  addressed  to  Miss  Doherty. 

54.258.  I  believed  you  opened  the  case  and  took  out  the  arms  ? — Yes. 

54.259.  And  put  stones  and  rubbish  inside  ? — Yos. 

54.260.  And  was  that  case  conveyed  along  the  line  by  some  of  the  people  connected 
with  the  railway  and  dropped  alongside  ? — Yes. 

54.261.  And  then  the  other  case,  what  bocame  of  that? — Thero  was  another  case 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Flannagan,  at  a  place  called  Kilbennig,  Cahir;  that  case  was 
also  opened,  conveyed  down  the  lino  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  dropped  about  a 
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54.262.  Did  you  see  Miss  Doherty  ?  Yes. 

54.263.  She  is  an  old  lady,  I  think?- An  old  lady,  who  lived  by  herself. 

54’,264.  She  appeared  to  know  nothing  about  the  arms  ?— -No. 

54.265.  Was  there  such  a  person  as  Dr.  Flannagan  ? — There  was  not  then,  and  had 

not  been,  from  the  inquiries  I  made.  .  a 

54.266.  You  examined  the  arms;  they  were  rifles,  I  think?— They  were  Snider 
rifles,  the  ordinary  pattern  which  were  used  at  that  time  by  the  army  and  by  the 

00  5  4  267  *  Were  they  cut,  or  what  state  were  they  in? — They  were  cut  at  the 
middle  band  for  the  sake  of  packing,  to  make  them  go  into  a  smaller  space. 

54.268.  Was  there  a  shamrock  on  most  of  them  ? — There  was  a  shamrock  on  ail  ot 

them ;  all  the  20  rifles.  ,  .  i*  ;i  ? 

54.269.  Did  you  see  the  rifle  which  was  said  to  be  found  at  the  murder  of  Mr.  Boyd  . 

— Yes,  it  was  produced  to  me.  __  ,  ,  ,  A 

54.270.  Were  they  marked  like  that,  or  not? — They  were  cut  and  marked 

(Mr.  * Murphy .)  Your  Lordship  will  find  a  reference  to  this  at  page  2,840  ;  there  was 
a  rifle  found  cut  in  this  way  and  with  this  mark,  at  the  murder  of  Mr.  Boyd. 


Inspector  William  Peel  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

54,271-2.  Are  you  an  inspector  of  the  G  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  ? 
Yes. 

54,273.  Did  you  search  the  premises  of  Walsh  when  he  was  arrested  ?— I  did. 
54,274'.  What  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  found  at  his  place. — 
277  rifles,  276  bayonets,  30  revolvers,  and  9,000  rounds  of  ammunition. 

54.275.  Were  the  rifles  that  you  saw  there  cut  or  not? — A  portion  of  them  were  cut 

at  the  second  band. 

54.276.  Were  they  marked  or  not? — They  were,  Sir,  with  a  shamrock. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 


54,277,  I  suppose  you  were  examined  as  a  witness  on  the  prosecution  of  the  man 

Walsh? — I  was.  ,  „  „  .  ,  ,ocn  £ 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  We  put  in  “  United  Ireland  of  the  17th  September  1881  for  the 

purpose  of  proving  that  at  the  Castlereagh  branch  of  the  Land  League  there  was  a 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  James  Farrell,  seconded  by  Mr,  Tewey. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  of  it  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  James  Farrell ;  that  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  arms  were 


(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  You  really  must  not  assume  that  was  the  same  person  without 
more - 

(The  President.)  No. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Of  course,  I  cannot  assume  it. 

(The  President.)  Similarity  of  names  is  not  sufficient. 


District  Inspector  Owen  Coote  Newell  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

54,278.  Are  you  district  inspector  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary?  Yes. 

54*,279.  Were  you  stationed  at  Castlereagh  in  1881  ? — Yes. 

54.280.  In  consequence  of  information  you  received,  did  you  cause  a  box,  which 
eventually  proved  to  contain  arms,  to  be  searched  and  stopped  ?  Yes,  it  was  addressed 
to  J.  Farrell,  Esq.,  Castlereagh,  co.  Rscommon.  In  consequence  of  information  I 
received  beforehand,  I  had  it  stopped  and  seized,  and  it  contained  five  revolvers. 

54.281.  We  heard  yesterday  from  Sergeant  Harvey  that  it  was  called  for  by  Michael 
Tiernan  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  man  in  the  employment  of  James  Farrell,  but  subsequently 
Farrell  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  box,  or  of  its  contents. 

54.282.  What  was  James  Farrell  ?— He  was  a  miller. 

54.283.  Was  there  any  other  James  Farrell  there  to  your  knowledge  ?— No,  I  made 
extensive  inquiries  with  regard  to  that,  and  I  could  find  no  one  else  of  the  name,  and 
could  find  no  one  else  to  come  and  claim  the  arms. 
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54,284.  At  Castlereagh  ? — At  Castlereagh. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  This  is  the  resolution :  “  Resolved  that  we,  the  members  of  the 

Castlereagh  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to 

promote  the  revival  of  Irish  industries,  and  we  call  upon  all  the  neighbouring 

branches  for  their  earnest  co-operation  in  our  efforts.”  The  other  witnesses,  my 
Lord,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  call  to-day. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  wish  to  state  this,  the  witness  said,  that  James  Farrell 
denied  having  any  knowledge  of  these  rifles.  James  Farrell  was  called  as  a  witness  on 
the  trial  of  Walsh,  and  then  he  upon  oath  denied  it. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  what  I  should  expect  from  my  learned  friend. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  make  no  comment  upon  the  fact  that  he  did  at  that  time  himself 
state  it ;  there  was  other  evidence  that  bound  him. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Well,  if  there  is  any  other  evidence  contravening  that,  we  ouo-ht  to 
have  it.  “  » 

{The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  I  have  now  to  call  some  witnesses  with  reference 
to  P.  J.  Sheridan,  in  regard  to  allegations  made  concerning  him  in  “  Parnellism  and 
“  Crime.” 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Would  you  call  our  attention  to  them? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  there  are  a  great  many  allegations,  alleging  him  to  be  an 
organiser,  and  alleging  that  he  travelled  in  the  garb  of  a  priest  in  several  parts  of 
Ireland.  r 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  would  be  convenient  for  you  to  allude  to  them. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  read  them  very  often. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  want  them  read  if  you  will  just  call  attention  to  them. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  There  are  a  great  many  of  them;  it  is  on  page  203,  part 
of  it.  r 


Michael  Loftus  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

54.285.  I  think  you  are  a  farmer  and  genera]  merchant  ? — Yes. 

54.286.  Where  do-you  live  ? — Curry,  county  Sligo. 

54.287.  Did  you  know  a  person  who  passed  by  the  name  of  P.  J.  Sheridan  ?— I  did 

54.288.  Had  P.  J.  Sheridan  ever  given  you  a  dog?— Yes;  he  made  me  a  present  of 

a  setter  dog. 

54.289.  In  the  year  1882,  do  you  know  where  Sheridan  was  living.  I  will  just  ask 
one  question  first.  Is  Curry  the  same  as  Tubercurry,  or  not  ? — No ;  two  different 

places. 

54.290.  About  how  far  from  each  other  ? — About  three  miles  and  a  half. 

54.291.  Was  Sheridan  living  in  Tubercurry  in  the  year  1882? — I  do  not  know  if  he 
was  living  in  Tubercurry  at  that  time.  I  know  there  was  a  warrant  for  his  arrest ; 
whether  it  was  in  that  year  or  not  I  do  not  know  now. 

54.292.  I  will  try  and  refresh  your  memory  presently.  Do  you  remember,  in  the 
early  part  of  February  1882,  a  man  coming  to  your  house ;  do  you  remember,  about 
the  beginning  of  1882,  a  man  coming  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

54.293.  What  was  he  dressed  as? — Mr.  Sheridan  are  you  talking  about? 

54.294.  Yes? — He  came  in  the  garb  of  a  priest. 

54.295.  What  name  was  brought  in  to  you  as  of  somebody  wishing  to  see  you  ? _ 

Brought  in — at  least,  he  passed  as  Father  Murphy.  J 

54.296.  Had  you  known  a  gentleman  of  that  name  ?— I  knew  a  Father  Murphy  who 

conducted  a  mission  immediately  before  that.  1  J 

54.297.  You  had  known  a  person  by  the  name  of  Father  Murphy  before  this  name 
was  brought  to  you  ? — Yes. 

54.298.  When  you  went  out,  did  you  find  it  was  the  Father  Murphy  who  had 

conducted  the  mission,  or  not  ? — I  found  he  did  not  look  like  the  Father  Murphy  who 
had  conducted  the  mission.  1  J 

54.299.  Who  was  the  man  who  was  there  in  the  garb  of  a  priest  ?— He  turned  out  to 
be  P.  J.  Sheridan. 

54.300.  Did  the  dog  recognise  him  ?— Yes,  the  dog  did  in  the  hall  when  he  came  in 

54.301.  Had  he  any  spectacles  on? — He  had. 

54.302.  Had  you  ever  seen  Sheridan  in  the  garb  of  a  priest  before  ? _ Never. 
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54  303.  Was  lie  a  priest  ? — Well,  I  think  he  had  too  much  hair  when  I  knew  him. 
54^304.  You  never  knew  he  was  a  priest? — Never. 

54.305.  And  never  heard  of  him  as  being  a  priest? — Never. 

54.306.  Used  he  to  wear  spectacles  when  you  first  knew  him  ? — No,  I  never  knew 
him  to  wear  them. 

54.307.  Were  they  ordinary  spectacles  or  were  they  coloured  ? — The  ordinary 
spectacles. 

54  308.  Do  vou  remember  whether  they  had  white  glass  or  coloured  glass,  or  what  ? 

_ _ Well,  I  thought  they  were  a  little  stained,  a  little  dark. 

54,309.  Did  he  take  them  off  when  you  went  into  the  room  or  when  you  saw  him  ? — 


54.310.  Where  did  you  take  him  to  ? — Up  to  the  parlour. 

54.311.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  asked  me  if  I  knew  him.  I  said  I  did  not. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  know  him. 

54.312.  What  did  he  say  next  ? — He  took  down  the  glasses,  and  my  wife  was  present 
at  that  time,  and  he  asked  if  we  knew  him,  and  she  recognised  the  voice  of  him  at 


Uii  VVt  t  9  t 

54,313.  He  took  off  his  glasses  and  asked  if  you  knew  him,  and  then  your  wife  ;  did 
she  recognise  the  voice  at  once  ? — The  voice,  yes. 

54  314.  Now  what  else  did  he  say  ? — He  said  that  he  had  some  particular  business 
to  see  his  wife  about,  some  dispute,  I  think,  about  some  property. 

54.315.  Where  did  his  wife  live  ? — In  Tubbercurry  ;  kept  an  hotel  there. 

54.316.  Did  he  ask  you  to  do  anything  with  reference  to  meeting  his  wife  there  ? — 
He  wanted  to  know  the  best  way  he  could  get  to  see  her  without  being  identified  by 
the  authorities. 

54.317.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  as  to  where  he  had  been? — He  said  that  he  was 
after  coming  from  Limerick,  1  think  some  of  the  southern  counties. 

54.318.  Any  other  places  where  he  mentioned  he  had  been  to  ? — Yes,  the  South  of 
Ireland,  I  think  he  came  along  the  West.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  towns  that  he 
mentioned. 

54.319.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Fitzpatrick  ? — Yes,  I  know  a  man  named 
Fitzpatrick. 

54.320.  What  sort  of  a  man  was  he  ? — He  was  represented  to  me  as  a  commercial 
traveller. 

54.321.  Was  he  deformed  ? — Well,  a  little,  I  thought. 

54.322.  What  ? — A  little  hunchback. 

54.323.  You  do  not  mean  a  small  hunchback,  but  slightly  hunchback  ? — Slightly 
hunchback. 

54.324.  Did  you  see  Fitzpatrick  at  Curry  any  time  about  the  year  1881  or  1882  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  seen  him  as  a  commercial  traveller. 

54.325.  When  was  that  ? — It  might  be  1879  or  1880. 

54.326.  Do  you  remember  nearer  than  that  at  all  ? — I  do,  yes,  I  think  so.  I  met 
him  since  as  a  traveller  for  tea. 

54.327.  Did  you  see  Sheridan  again  after  the  occasion  of  his  coming  to  you  that 
night  ? — No,  I  never  saw  him  since. 

54.328.  How  long  before  he  came  that  night  have  you  seen  him  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? — X  could  not  exactly  tell  you  the  time. 

54.329.  You  could  not  tell  be  about  how  long? — No. 

54.330.  Has  Sheridan  said  anything  to  you  about  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? 
— Yes,  he  spoke  to  me  at  one  time  about  it. 

54.331.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  it? — He  asked  me  if  I  was  a  member  of  it, 
and  I  told  him  I  was. 

54.332.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  you  were  ? — That  I  was. 

54.333.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Did  he  say  whether  he  was  or  not? — Well,  he  never 
told  me  he  was. 

54.334.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say. 

54.335.  What? — Well,  I  suppose  he  was. 

54.336.  How  often  did  you  see  the  man  Fitzpatrick  or  Fitzgerald  ? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Fitzpatrick. 
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54.337.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Fitzgerald  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  think  at  one  time  he  went  by  that  name. 

54.338.  Was  that  the  same  as  Fitzpatrick  ? — I  could  not  exactly  swear  to  that. 

54.339.  Try  and  think.  Do  you  remember  Fitzpatrick  going  by  the  name  of  Fitz¬ 
gerald  ? — I  think  he  did  pass  at  one  time  by  that  name. 

54.340.  Do  you  remember  his  coming  to  your  house  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

54.341.  What  were  Fitzpatrick’s  initials  ? — P.  N. 

54.342.  When  did  Fitzpatrick,  or  Fitzgerald,  or  “  P.  N.,”  come  to  your  house?— He 
came  on  several  occasions ;  passed  by  there  as  a  commercial  traveller  very  often. 

54.343.  When  did  he  come  to  your  house  at  any  time  ? — He  came  several  times. 

54.344.  What  for  ? — Well,  there  was  a  Land  League  meeting  there  on  one  occasion, 
and  he  was  at  that. 


54.345.  When  was  that  ? — In  1880,  if  I  do  not  mistake. 

54.346.  About  when  in  1880  ?  — 18th  January. 

54.347.  Who  were  present  at  that  Land  League  meeting  ? — A  great  many  ;  it  was  a 
very  large  meeting. 

54.348.  Tell  me  the  names,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect,  of  the  people  who  were 
present? — I  could  not  exactly  remember. 

54.349.  About  ?  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  at  your  house  ? — No,  a  Land  League 
meeting — an  open-air  meeting. 

54.350.  Do  you  remember  who  spoke  at  that  meeting  ?— Well,  I  can.  The  parish 

priest  did.  r 

54.351.  Who  ? — Canon  O’Donoghue. 

54.352.  Anybody  else  ? — Mr.  Sullivan. 

54.353.  Do  you  remember  his  Christian  name  ?— Malachi  Sullivan. 

54.354.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  League? — Yes. 

54.355.  Y  as  he  in  office  in  the  League  ? — He  was.  He  came  from  the  office  at 
rubbercurry. 

54,356—7.  What  was  his  office  in  the  Land  League  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

54.358.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  treasurer  or  secretary  ? — I  could  not  tell  you 
whether  he  was  anything  of  the  sort.  He  spoke  at  that  meeting. 

54.359.  Did  Sheridan  speak  ? — I  forget  whether  he  did  or  not. 

54.360.  Was  he  there  ? — I  think  so. 

54.361.  Was  Fitzpatrick  there  ? — He  was. 

54.362.  Try  and  recollect  anybody  else  who  was  there  ? — It  is  so  long-  ago  now  I 

scarcely  can  recollect.  °  6  ’ 


54,363.  Do  you  remember— try  and  think  of  any  others  who  were  there— do  you 
remember  any  other  speakers  who  were  there  ? — Mr.  Hickey.  I  think  he  was  there  a 
commercial  traveller  from  Dublin,  he  was  there. 

54  364.  One  other  question  I  wish  to  ask  you,  did  Sheridan  on  any  occasion  tell  you 
anything  about  what  he  was  doing,  travelling  about  ?— He  never 'told  me  anythin^ 
particular,  more  than  he  was  organising  the  Land  League  business,  I  think  he  was.  ° 

54.365.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  was  organizing  it — what  he  was  doing  ? _ No  he 

never  told  me  anything  particular. 

54.366.  Whether  it  is  particular  or  general,  tell  us  anything  he  said  when  he  said 
he  was  organizing  the  League  business— try  and  think.  You  told  me  you  know  that 

he  asked  you  whether  you  were  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and 
you  said  you  were  ? — Yes. 

54.367.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  the  same  occasion  when  he  told  you  he 
was  organising  the  League  business  ?— No,  a  different  occasion  altogether. 

54.368.  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  how  he  was  organising  or  what  he  was  doing  ?— 
W  ell,  no ;  the  only  thing  that  I  know  about  it  was,  he  asked  me  when  he  was  going 
away  if  I  would  take  his  place.  I  said  I  could  not ;  I  had  too  much  to  do. 

54.369.  You  did  not  ask  him  how  he  was  organising  or  what  he  was  doing?— No 

I  never  did.  6  ' 


54.370.  Do  you  remember  a  banquet  after  a  meeting  at  Currv  ? _ Yes 

54.371.  Where  was  that? — In  my  house. 

54.372.  Do  you  remember  who  were  present  at  that  banquet  ? — A  great  many. 

oi  •  /  want  y°u  t0  8ec  if  y°u  can  remember  the  name  of  any  person  there  then 
was  ohendan  there  ? — He  was.  *  * 


/  55669. — Ev.  61. 
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54.374.  Fitzpatrick  ? — Yes. 

54.375.  Malachi  Sullivan— I  think  you  called  him  ?— Yes. 

54.376.  Anybody  gIsg? — I  do  not  know.  I  think  h.6  cnmG  IcitGr,  3.nd  I  think  iig 

dined  with  the  priest  on  that  occasion. 

54.377.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Dominie  Murphy  ? — Yes. 

54.378.  "Was  he  there  ? — Yes. 

54.379.  Had  Dominie  Murphy  anything  to  do  with  the  League  ?— He  had. 

54. 380.  What  was  he? — He  was  treasurer,  I  think,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

54.381.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Treasurer  where  ?— Treasurer  of  the  League. 

54^382.  (The  Attorney- General.)  What  branch  ?— Curry. 

54.383.  Did  you  know  James  Colleran  and  Peter  Colleran? — Yes. 

54.384.  Were  they  at  the  banquet  or  supper  ? — Yes. 

54’, 385.  Were  they  members  of  the  League  l— Yes. 

54.386.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Meehan  ? — Yes,  he  was  from  Swmford.  He 
was  a  draper  from  Swinford,  and  he  happened  to  be  there. 

54.387.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  League  ? — I  could 


not  say  that. 

54  388.  Thomas  A.  Hickey,  did  you  know  him  i—  Yes. 

54  389.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? — From  Dublin,  He  was  travelling  at  the  time, 
and  he  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  when  the  meeting  was  held;  and  he  was  asked 

to  speak. 

54.390.  Did  he  speak  ?— He  did.  , 

54.391.  Do  you  know  whether  Hickey  had  anything  to  do  with  the  League  ? — i 
could  not  tell  you  ;  he  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

54.392.  John  Henry  ;  did  you  know  him  ?— Yes. 

54.393.  What  is  he? — He  keeps  an  hotel  in  Charlestown,  Mayo,  two  miles  from 
W^L394-1VDo  you  know  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  League  ? — I  could 


He  is  a  farmer  outside  Charlestown,  about  two 


not  tell  you  that. 

54.395.  James  Brady?— Yes. 

miles,  at  a  place  called  Hagfield.  ,  n  ,  nu  1 

54.396.  Johnston  ;  do  you  know  him  l— Yes,  he  lived  at  Curry,  between  Charles¬ 
town  and  Curry,  at  a  farm.  ^ 

54  397.  Do  you  know  whether  either  Brady  or  Johnston  had  anything  to  do  with 

the  League  ? — I  think  not.  # 

54  398  Do  you  know  of  Fitzpatrick  having  anything  to  do  with  the  organisation  ; 

P.  N.  Fitzgerald  or  Fitzpatrick  ?— I  heard  he  had,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had 

°r 54,399.  What  did  you  know  of  him  as  ?— All  I  knew  about  him  was,  he  used  to 

travel  as  a  commercial  traveller  for  boots  first.  .  . ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

54  400  Do  you  know  what  firm  he  travelled  for  ?—  IS  0,  I  was  not  m  the  boot  trade. 

54,40l”.  Did  you  know  of  his  doing  anything  in  connexion  with  organising  ?— No, 
T  did  not  know  it,  but  I  heard  that  he  had. 


54,402.  In  connexion  with  what  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  is  this  really  evidence? 

(The  President.)  No,  it  is  not.  .. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  From  whom  did  you  hear  it  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

54  403  I  ought  to  have  asked  the  question  ;  you  said  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Irish’ Republican  Brotherhood,  do  you  know  whether  Fitzpatrick  was  ?— I  have  heard 

^54/404.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — I  would  scarcely  have  any  doubt  about  it. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

54,405.  I  want  to  understand  about  Sheridan.  I  understand  you  had  known 

Sheridan  some  time  ago  ? — Tes.  .....  £  ,OQO  ,  , 

54  406  Then  he  came  to  you,  you  think,  some  time  m  the  beginning  of  1882,  but 
you  do  not  seem  to  be  very  clear  ‘about  the  exact  date,  when  you  found  he  was  in 

disguise? — I  think  it  was  in  1882.  .  ,  ,, 

54,407.  How  long  before  that  was  it  you  had  seen  him  ?— I  could  not  exactly  tell 

jou. 
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54.408.  Was  it  a  very  considerable  time  ? — I  think  so. 

54.409.  He  came,  did  he  not,  from  Tubbercurry  ? — I  do  not  know  where  he  came 
from,  that  is  where  he  paid  a  visit. 

54.410.  He  belonged  to  that  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

54.411.  His  wife  livid  in  Tubbercurry? — Yes,  and  he  kept  an  hotel  there. 

54.412.  When  he  came  to  you  in  1882,  the  Attorney-General  led  you  as  to  the  date. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  adopted  it-;  did  he  tell  you  he  was  coming  then  in 
reference  to  a  dispute  about  some  property  ?  — Yes. 

(The  President.)  He  said  so. 

54.413.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Did  he  tell  you  that? — Yes,  he  did  tell  me  there  was  a 
dispute  about  some  property  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law,  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Cale. 

54.414.  Are  you  aware  there  was  litigation  about  it? — Yes. 

54.415.  On  the  occasion  of  that  visit,  when  he  came  to  you  in  1882,  did  he  have  any 
conversation  with  you  at  all  in  reference  to  organization  or  anything  of  that  kind 
Ho,  he  never  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

.  Are  you  aware  that  before  that  time  that  a  warrant  had  been  out  against 

him  ?  I  knew  it.  I  knew  his  house  had  been  searched  several  times. 

54.417.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  you  in  the  beginning  of  1882  ? — Yes. 

54.418.  So  far  as  you  know  had  he  anything  to  do  at  that  time  with  any  organisa¬ 
tion  or  anything  of  that  description  in  1882  ? — I  never  knew  anything  at  all  about  it. 
I  never  knew  he  was  in  the  country  until  he  came  that  night. 

54.419.  And  you  had  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time  before?— Ho. 

54.420.  How  I  want  to  know  a  little  more  about  this.  You  have  spoken  of  a  man 

called  Fitzgerald,  and  whom  you  sometimes  knew  (I  understood  you  to  sav)  bv  the 
name  of  Fitzpatrick? — Yes.  J  J 

54.421.  And  whose  initials  you  say  were  P.  H.  ? — Yes, 

54.422.  You  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  feman  body  to  put  it  shortly? _ Yes. 

54.423.  Was  he,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  a  member  of  the  Land  League  at  all  ? _ 

Hever.  ° 

54.424.  Was  he  not  to  your  knowledge  an  opponent  of  the  Land  League  Verv 

much  so.  °  J 

54.425.  And  still  is? — Yes. 

54.426.  How  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  in  relation  to  him.  You  recollect  him  being 
tried  first  at  Sligo — Fitzgerald,  I  believe  that  is  his  right  name.  You  recollect  his 
being  tried,  I  think,  first  in  Sligo,  and  no  agreement  of  the  jury  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  This  gentleman  spoke  of  Fitzpatrick  as  being  his  real 

name. 

54.427.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  said  I  believe  his  real  name  was  Fitzgerald.  I  am  so 
informed.  Do  you  know  which  is  his  real  name  ? — I  could  not  swear*  to  it. 

54.428.  He  was  tried  as  Fitzgerald? — He  was  tried  as  Fitzgerald. 

54.429.  Tried  in  Sligo  first,  and  afterwards  tried  in  Dublin  and  acquitted? _ Yes. 

54.430.  Do  you  recollect,  was  Delaney  the  informer  .  called  on  the  occasion  of  his 
trial  m  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

54.431.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Were  you  there? — Yes,  I  was. 

54.432.  (Sir  0.  Russell.)  Was  that  the  occasion  when  the  jury  unanimously  expressed 
their  utter  disbelief  in  Delaney’s  evidence  ?— Yes. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  not  fair. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  very  important. 

(The  President.)  It  may  be  important  from  your  point  of  view,  but  it  is  not 
evidence. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  We  have  had  a  good  deal  that  is  not  evidence,  my  Lord 

(The  President.)  But  we  have  had  no  objection  to  it.  What  I  mean  is,  this  is  not 
evidence. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  not  evidence  that  the  man  deserved  that  character,  but 
I  will  maintain  with  great  deference,  my  Lord,  that  it -is  evidence  of  the  notorious 
character  which  this  man  Delaney  had  as  a  witness. 

(The  President.)  I  am  very  clearly  of  opinion  it  was  not  a  proper  question  to  put, 
\V  e  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  the  jury  said. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  will  insist  upon  my  right  of  having  what  the  jury  said. 

F  2 
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(The  President.)  I  know  you  are  insisting,  but  that  is  my  function  to  express  my 
opinion  and  that  of  my  colleagues  on  the  evidence  and  the  law,  and  I  say  you  are  not 

entitled  to  ask  it.  ,  .  , 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  claim  my  right  to  insist  on  this  man  s  notorious  character - _ 

{The  President.)  You  presume  to  claim  the  right  of  continually  arguing  after  the 
decision  of  the  judge. 

{Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Occasionally  I  do,  but  I  only  went  the  expression - 

{The  President.)  Yes,  you  seem  to  be  persisting  in  it. 

54.433.  {Sir  G.  Bussell.)  You  were  present  at  the  trial  ? — I  was. 

54.434.  And  a  witness  ? — Yes,  I  was  Crown  witness. 

54.435.  And  the  prosecution  was  by  the  Attorney- General  of  the  day  ? — Yes. 

54*436.  And  after  that  Fitzgerald  was  acquitted  ? — Yes. 

54A37.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  more.  You  say  there  was  a  Land  League  meeting 
in  1880? — Yes. 

54.438.  A  public  open  meeting  ? — Yes. 

54.439.  Where  ? — In  the  field,  on  my  land. 

54.440.  After  that  a  banquet? — The  same  night. 

54.441.  In  your  house? — In  my  house  ;  that  is  the  only  house.  It  is  a  very  small 

village,  there  is  only  a  few  houses  in  it.  . 

54.442.  As  I  understand  dinners  were  going  on  at  some  other  house  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ? — The  parish  priest  gave  a  dinner  to  some  of  the  speakers. 

545443.  A  list  of  the  names  has  been  mentioned  to  you  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  follow  ;  could  you  give  me  that  list  of  names. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  tell  you  them. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  caught  one  or  two,  Malachi  Sullivan  or  O’Sullivan. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Sullivan. 

54.444.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  First  of  all,  who  is  Malachi  Sullivan  ? — I  never  met  him 
before  ;  he  came  down  specially  from  the  Central  Office  in  Dublin. 

54.445.  Who  is  Domanie  Murphy  ? — He  is  a  farmer’s  son  living  in  the  same  parish 
where  I  live  ;  in  parish  Curry. 

54.446.  The  neighbouring  parish  of  your  own  ? — Near  Tubbercurry,  but  m  the  same 

village  where  I  live.  .....  ,  T  j 

54  447.  You  were  asked  about  him  ;  did  he  hold  any  position  m  relation  to  the  Land 

League  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

54.448.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  treasurer,  I  think,  at  that  time. 

54.449.  What  branch  ? — Curry  branch. 

54.450.  Let  me  ask  you  this  :  speaking  of  your  neighbours  all  round ;  they  were 
with  very  few  exceptions,  members  of  the  Land  League? — They  were  all. 

54.451.  They  were  all  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

54.452.  You  have  spoken  about  Fitzgerald  ;  what  was  he  tried  for;  treason  .felony  ? 

_ yes. 

54.453.  That  is  for  being  a  Fenian  ?— Yes,  for  conspiracy  to  murder. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  It  was  for  conspiracy  to  murder  he  was  tried.  The  witness  is 

right.  .  . 

54.454.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Now,  Loftus,  you  said  just  now  that  it  was  on  the 

occasion  of  his  coming  as  a  priest  that  Sheridan  spoke  to  you  about  organisation ;  when 
did  he  speak  to  you  about  organisation  ? — A  long  time  before  that. 

54.455.  About  how  long  before  ? — It  may  be  two  or  three  years. 

54.456.  You  do  not  remember  it  more  nearer  than  that  ? — No. 

54.457.  Now  you  speak  about  having  heard  that  there  was  a  warrant  out  against 
him,  do  you  know  what  for  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

54.458.  Are  you  sure  ? — Yes. 

54.459.  You  said  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  you  heard  that  there  had  been  a  warrant  ? 
. — I  knew  that  he  had  to  leave  Dublin,  anyway.  I  heard  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time 
the  warrant  was  issued. 

54.460.  Do  you  know  what  the  warrant  was  for? — I  cannot  recollect. 

(Sir.  C.  Bussell.)  I  will  take  the  Attorney- General  s  statement  of  what  he  alleges 
the  warrant  was  for. 
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( The  Attorney -General.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  will  not  have  any  statement  from  me 
until  I  get  the  actual  fact.  You  made  a  statement  to  the  gentleman  about  a  warrant 
I  thought  he  knew. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  He  made  a  statement  to  me  and  to  you  in  your  examination-in-chief. 


Sergeant  James  Caulfield  sworn;  examined  by  the  Attorney-G-enep.al. 

54.461.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

54.462.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? — I  am  stationed  at  Killoney,  county  Sligo. 

54.463.  Were  you  at  Tubbercurry  at  any  time  ? — I  spent  11  years  there. 

54.464.  From  when  till  when  ? — From  the  1st  July  of  about  1870  to  22nd  of  June 
1881  or  1880. 

54.465.  (The  Attorney- General.)  1881? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  said  1880  or  1881  ? — 1881. 

54.466.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  were  there  for  11  years  up  to  June  1881  ? — 
Yes. 

54.467.  Did  you  know  a  man,  P.  J.  Sheridan,  by  sight  ? — Yes. 

54.468.  Where  did  he  live  ? — He  lived  in  Tubbercurry. 

54.469.  What  was  he  when  you  first  knew  him  ? — He  kept  a  public-house  or  an 

hotel. 

54.470.  How  long  did  he  keep  a  public-house  or  hotel  there — all  the  time  you  were 
there  ? — Mostly  all  the  time  I  was  there,  till  he  left  the  country. 

54.471.  Did  you  know  a  man,  Patrick  N.  Fitzgerald  ? — Yes. 

54.472.  Did  he  pass  by  any  other  name  ? — He  passed  by  the  name  of  Matthews. 

54.473.  When  did  Fitzgerald  pass  by  the  name  of  Matthews  ? — In  January,  about 
the  19th. 

54.474.  In  what  year? — Of  1880. 

54.475.  Did  Sheridan  ever  pass  by  any  other  name  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

54.476.  You  have  already  told  me  Sheridan  was  an  hotel  keeper  ? — Yes. 

54.477.  You  never  knew  him  as  anything  else  ? — h)o. 

54.478.  You  did  not  know  him  as  a  priest,  I  mean  ? — No. 

54.479.  Do  you  remember  the  18th — it  is  a  particular  date.  I  put — do  you 
remember  a  meeting  in  the  year  1880  at  Tubbercurry — at  Curry,  rather  ? — Yes,  I  was 
there  on  duty. 

54.480.  How  far  is  Curry  from  Tubbercurry  ? — About  four  and  a  half  or  five  miles. 

54.481.  Was  that  a  Land  League  meeting  ? — Yes. 

54.482.  Do  you  remember  who  were  upon  the  platform  at  that  meeting  ? — I  remember 
seeing  Sheridan  there. 

54.483.  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — Yes ;  making  a  speech. 

54.484.  Did  he  speak  ? — Yes. 

54.485.  Did  he  speak  from  the  platform  ? — Yes,  from  the  platform. 

54.486.  Who  else? — Also  Mr.  Sullivan. 

54.487.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  Mr.  Sullivan  ? — I  learned  afterwards  he  was 
Mr.  Malachi  Sullivan. 

54.488.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  whether  Malachi  Sullivan  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  League  in  Dublin  ? — No  sir,  not. 

54.489.  Was  Fitzgerald  on  the  platform  ? — Yes. 

54.490.  Did  you  see  Fitzgerald  going  there  on  that  occasion  with  anybody  ? — I  was 
in  Mr.  Loftus’s  public-house,  and  introduced  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  I  believe  to  the  other 
man,  and  after  some  time  I  was  with  another  constable,  and  we  had  a  conversation. 
They  say  they  were  going  to  Tubbercurry,  Mr.  Loftus  and  Mr.  Sullivan  and  the 

other. 

54.491.  Who  was  the  other? — Fitzgerald. 

54.492.  What  I  wanted  to  get  is,  did  Fitzgerald  and  Sullivan  go  away  together  do  you 
know  ? — Yes,  they  went  together  on  the  car.  I  said  I  would  go  with  them  to  Tubbor- 
curry  and  they  turned  from  me  on  to  tho  left,  and  I  got  on  straight  on  the  car  on  the 
main  road  for  Tubbercurry.  I  had  to  do  business  on  the  way. 

54.493.  Do  you  recollect  any  time  in  the  year  1880  that  there  was  an  illumination  in 
Tubbercurry  ? — Yes. 
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54.494.  About  what  date  in  1880  was  that? — I  would  think  it  was  about  the  27th, 
or  some  time  in  April  ? — I  forget  the  date. 

54.495.  It  was  an  illumination  about  Mr.  Sexton  being  returned  member  ? — Yes. 

54.496.  Did  you  see  there  Fitzgerald  or  Sheridan  that  night  ? — I  saw  them  together 
on  several  occasions  that  night,  and  pointed  them  out  to  Head  Constable  Bodley. 

54.497.  I  think  Patrick  Bodley  ? — Yes. 

54.498.  You  pointed  out  Sheridan  and  Fitzgerald  as  being  the  two  men  ? — Yes. 

54.499.  Do  you  know  whether  Bodley  knew  them  before  you  pointed  them  out  or 
not  ? — He  knew  Sheridan,  but  not  Fitzgerald. 

54.500.  Had  you  seen  Fitzgerald  between  the  February  and  April  or  not  ? — Yes. 

54.501.  When? — I  saw  him  in  Luke  Armstrong’s,  himself  and  Sheridan,  and 
Sheridan  read  a  newspaper  with  his  back  to  the  counter  in  Luke  Armstrong’s  shop  in 
Tubbercurry. 

54.502.  Luke  Armstrong ;  what  was  Luke  Armstrong  ? — He  kept  a  provision 
store. 

54.503.  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  before — did  you  know  Fitzgerald  or  Matthews 
as  carrying  on  any  business  ? — We  understood  that  he  was.  We  saw  him  with  a 


travelling  bag  in  his  hand,  such  as  a  person  who  was  a  traveller  for  tea  would  have- 
like  that. 


54,504.  Did  you  know  of  his  actually  doing  business,  or  only  that  he  passed? — I 


never  knew  him  doing  anything  passing. 

54.505.  Did  you  ever  know  him  do  any  business  there  in  Tubbercurry  or  any  other 
place  as  a  commercial  traveller? — No. 

54.506.  Did  he  pass  as  a  commercial  traveller  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

54.507.  You  mentioned  Luke  Armstrong,  was  there  a  man  named  Henry  ? — Yes. 

54.508.  Is  it  Curry  or  Tubbercurry  ? — Tubbercurry. 

54.509.  Had  he  got  a  field? — Yes,  he  has  a  field  too. 

54.510.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  in  connexion  with  something  I  have  after¬ 
wards  to  prove  is,  did  you  see  either  Sheridan  or  Fitzgerald  anywhere  near  Henry’s 
field  that  night  ? — Yes,  I  saw  them  on  the  public  street  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Henry’s  field,  but  not  very  convenient  to  it. 

54.511.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Higgins  ? — Yes. 

54.512.  Had  Higgins  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that. 

54.513.  Do  you  know  one  way  or  the  other  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

54.514.  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — Thady  Higgins. 

54.515.  Casey — did  you  know  a  man  named  Casey  V — Yes. 

54.516.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

54.517.  Pat  Donoghue  ? — Yes. 

54.518.  Did  you  know  him  ? — Yes,  well. 

54.519.  Owen  G-annon  ? — Gannon  has  to  do  with  the  Land  League  and  the  band 
there  ;  and  had  to  do  with  going  backwards  and  forwards. 

54.520.  Had  he  to  do  with  the  Land  League  in  the  year  1880  ? — Yes. 

54.521.  Have  you  seen  Sheridan  with  either  of  those  men  ? — Often 

54.522.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  (I  want  to  get  it  accurately  so  as  not  to 
misrepresent  you  afterwards),  that  of  Higgins,  Casey,  Pat  Donoghue,  and  Gannon, 
Gannon  is  the  only  one  you  knew  to  be  connected  with  the  Land  League  yourself  ? 

54.523.  {The  President.)  And  that  by  means  of  the  band  ? — Yes;  they  would  go  to 
the  meetings,  but  I  could  not  say  they  were  connected  otherwise. 

54.524.  {The  Attorney  General.)  A  forge  belonging  to  a  man  named  Bartley? — 


Yes. 


54,525.  Have  you  seen  any  of  these  people  at  Bartley’s  forge  ? — Yes. 


54,526.  Which  of  them? — I  saw  Sheridan;  I  saw  Jeremiah  Lowry;  I  saw  Ted 
Higgins ;  I  saw  Pat  Donoghue  ;  I  saw  the  Gannons ;  and  many  others — Luke 


Armstrong. 

54.527.  You  saw  Luke  Armstrong  there  as  well  ? — Yes. 

54.528.  Have  you  seen  those  people  there  often  at  Bartley’s  forge? — Very  often. 

54.529.  In  the  day-time  or  night  ? — Both  day  and  night.  I  have  seen  them  both 
>day  and  night. 

54.530.  What  time  of  night  ? — From  seven  to  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  daytime. 
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54.531.  Any  work  going  on  there  ? — He  was  a  blacksmith  working  at  his  trade. 

54.532.  Who  was?— Bartley  was. 

54.533.  Were  these  men  you  have  referred  to  doing  any  work  there  ? — No,  I  did 
not  remark  them  doing  any  work.  I  believe  Lowry  got  his  horse  shod  there 
occasionally. 

-\  54,534.  I  think  you  mentioned  Jerry  Lowry’s  name  just  now? — I  did. 

54.535.  What  was  Jerry  Lowry  ? — A  hotel-keeper  in  Tubbercurry. 

54.536.  Have  you  seen  Sheridan  there  ? — Yes. 

54.537.  Have  you  seen  Sheridan  with  any  of  the  other  persons  whose  names  you 
have  mentioned  at  that  house  ? — In  the  house  is  it  ? 

54.538.  Yes,  at  Lowry’s? — No;  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  him  in  Lowry’s  house. 

54.539.  One  question  about  another  matter.  Have  you  seen  Luke  Armstrong  with 
any  of  these  people  ? — Oh,  repeatedly. 

54.540.  I  think  you  mentioned  his  name.  Were  you  present  at  a  search  at  Bartley’s 

forge  at  any  time  ? — Yes.  ~  - - 

'  54,541 .  VV  hen  was  that  ? — It  was  in  April  1880. 

54.542.  Do  you  remember  the  exact  date  ? — I  think  it  was  the  27th  April. 

54.543.  Did  you  find  anything  there  when  you  searched  ? — We  found  concealed — 
they  were,  I  think,  in  boards  like  a  box,  covered  over  with  the  earth  of  the  floor. 

54.544.  You  found  a  box  underneath  the  floor  covered  over  with  earth  ? — Covered 
over  with  earth ;  and  there  was  ten  rifles  rolled  up  in  a  bag,  and  10  bayonets  to  fix 
and  about  150  rounds,  I  think,  of  ball  cartridges. 

54.545.  Were  the  rifles  cut  in  any  way  ? — They  were  spliced  so  as  to  bring  round  a 
band — round  them,  so  as  to  make  them  secure. 

54.546.  The  stock  was  cut  so  that  you  could  slip  the  band  over  it  to  make  it  secure  1 
—Yes. 


54.547.  Did  you  find  any  cartridges? — About  150,  I  think. 

54.548.  Were  there  any  marks  on  the  stock  of  the  rifles? — Well,  I  believe  the 
stamp  of  the  Shamrock  was  on  the  stock  of  the  rifles. 

54.549.  Did  you  see  a  rifle  that  was  produced  here  by  a  witness  with 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Boyd  ;  were  you  shown  tha^jrifle  ? — No. 

54.550.  You  have  not  seen  it 


■eference 


•e  you  shown  thaLrifle  ?- 

14  ?~No- (xJSfc)  v 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Reid. 


54.551.  You  said  that  Fitzgerald  did  no  business,  as  far  as  you  know,  as  a  traveller  ? 
— No,  not  as  far  as  I  know. 

54.552.  Did  you  ever  make  inquiries  about  it  at  the  time? — Yes. 

54.553.  What  about  ? — To  find  his  name.  I  made  inquiry  to  find  out  his  name. 

54.554.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  about  the  persons  with  whom  he  dealt — the 
tea-dealers  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

54.555.  He  was  dealing  or  purporting  to  be  dealing  in  tea  ? — I  had  opportunity  of 
going  backwards  and  forward  where  he  would  go  through  the  town,  and  I  never  saw 
him  go  into  any  house  but  Sheridan’s. 

54.556.  Did  you  inquire  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  would  deal,  namely,  those 
who  dealt  in  tea  ? — I  did  not  inquire. 

54.557.  You  told  us  you  saw  him  and  Sheridan  on  the  public  road  coming  from  the 
direction  of  Henry’s  field? — Yes. 

54.558.  How  far  is  Henry’s  field  from  the  town  ? — I  would  say  about  700  or  800 
yards. 

54.559.  700  or  800  yards  from  the  town  ? — Yes. 

54.560.  And  was  this  street  where  you  saw  these  people  walking  a  public  street,  and 
the  principal  street  at  the  time  ? — it  was  on  the  principal  street  at  the  time  I  saw 
them. 

54.561.  They  must  go  if  they  were  walking  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
They  must  be  coming  towards  Henry’s  field  or  from  it? — They  wero  coming  from 
towards  Henry’s  field  to  Sheridan’s  house. 

54.562.  In  that  part  of  the  town  where  if  you  went  700  or  800  yards  further  on  you 
would  get  to  Henry’s  field  ? — Yes. 

54.563.  That  you  noticed  ? — Yes. 
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54.564.  When  was  this  ? — That  would  be,  I  would  say,  about  12  o’clock  at  night. 

54.565.  When  ?  Have  you  any  note  of  this  ? — I  have  a  note,  I  think. 

54.566.  Let  me  see  it;  made  at  the  time,  of  course? — Well,  not  at  the  time. 

54.567.  When  ? — It  was  made  immediately  afterwards. 

54*568.  Within  a  few  days  ? — Within  a  few  days  ;  very  shortly  afterwards. 

54.569.  Let  me  see  it  please? — It  would  be  some  time  in  April,  about  the  date  when 
Mr.  Sexton  was  returned  M.P.  It  is  the  date  I  have  given  down  here.  Mr.  Sexton — 
the  night  of  the  illumination. 

54.570.  That  would  be  nearly  nine  years  ago  ?— It  is. 

54.571.  Mr.  Sexton  was  returned  at  the  election  of  1880  ? — Yes. 

54.572.  It  would  be  April  1880  ? — Yes,  the  night  of  the  illuminations  at  Tubber- 
curry. 

54.573.  That  is  the  night  you  saw  these  two  walking  together  on  the  principal 
street  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

54.574.  Have  you  got  a  note  of  it  ? — Yes,  but  I  cannot  read  it  as  I  have  not  got  my 
glasses. 

54.575.  ( The  Secretary.)  On  the  27th  April  1880  there  is  a  note  here  ? — The 
27th  April,  I  believe  it  would  be. 

(The  Secretary.)  It  is  about  being  present  at  the  search  for  arms. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  is  before  that. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  It  must  be  before  that. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  27th  is  the  day  of  the  search. 

( The  Secretary.)  There  is  the  17th  April  1880  :  “  There  was  a  bonfire  alight-.” 

(The  Witness.)  That  must  be  the  date. 

54.576.  (Mr.  Reid.)  This  is  all  made,  I  suppose,  within  a  day  or  two? — Yes,  made 
very  soon  afterwards. 

54.577.  It  is  the  17th,  or  it  may  be  the  7th  (reading),  “  There  was  a  bonfire  alight 
“  on  the  fair  green  of  Tubbercurry.  It  was  the  night  it  was  announced  Mr.  Sexton 
“  was  returned  M.P.  for  Sligo.  P.  J.  Sheridan’s  house  was  not  illuminated.  The 
“  police  remarked  it  at  the  time  at  the  bonfire.  I  saw  the  same  man  which  I  had 
“  seen  at  Curry  meeting  and  at  Mr.  Loftus’s  house,  in  company  with  P.  J.  Sheridan 
“  (something)  from  the  fire  into  Sheridan’s  house.  It  was  between  9  and  10  p.m.  I 
“  was  sent  by  Bodley,  in  company  with  Sub-Constable  Burke,  to  watch  this  man,  who 
“  was  said  to  be  a  commercial  traveller,  at  Mr.  Sanderson’s  gate.  I  had  a  very  good 
“  view  of  Sheridan’s  house  where  Head  Constable  Bodley  (something)  for  a  while,  and 
“  came  back  again.  We  remember  watching  the  house  for  a  considerable  time  until 
“  we  heard  footsteps  coming  down  the  hill  from  the  direction  of  the  workhouse  and 
“  the  direction  of  James  Henry’s  fields.  We  stepped  out  to  meet  the  persons  coming, 
“  an(i  this  was  about  12  midnight.  Head  Constable  Bodley  bid  them  good-night, 
“  and  P.  J.  Sheridan  responded.  The  strange  commercial  man  was  with  him.  He 
“  was  the  same  person  that  I  saw  at  the  Curry  meeting  and  at  the  bonfire.  I  told 
“  Head  Constable  Bodley  that  was  the  commercial  man.”  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  necessity  for  going  on  further.  That  is  the  passage.  I  pass  from  that.  Was 
Bartley’s  forge  a  place  in  the  town? — In  the  town  of  Tubbercurry. 

54.578.  People  constantly  assembled  there,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

54.579.  In  the  principal  street  ? — It  is  the  principal  street. 

54.580.  Anybody  could  see  who  was  at  Bartley’s  forge  ? — Yes,  passing  up  and  down 
they  could. 

54.581.  Was  not  it  a  place  where  people  constantly  met  and  gossiped? — I  have  no 
doubt  they  met. 

54.582.  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  uncustomary  in  Ireland  for  people  to  meet  at  forges? 
I  believe  so. 

( The  President.)  And  elsewhere  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  And  elsewhere. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

54,583.  You  have  been  asked  about  Fitzgerald,  as  to  whether  he  did  not  travel  with 
tea.  Did  you  ever  see  Fitzgerald  going  into  any  of  the  grocer’s  shops? — No,  I  did 
not. 
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54.584.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Reid,  the  only  house  you 
ever  saw  him  go  into  was  Sheridan’s  house  ? — Sheridan’s  and  Luke  Armstrong. 

54.585.  On  how  many  occasions  did  you  see  Sheridan  and  Fitzgerald  together  your¬ 
self  ?  How  often  did  you  see  them  together? — I  would  say  about  three  or  four  times 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 


[Constable  Jeremiah  Cronin  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

Are  you  a  constable  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — I  am. 

Where  are  you  now  stationed  ? — Cork  City. 

Where  were  you  in  the  years  1879  to  1881  ? — In  Tubbercurry. 

Did  you  know  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — I  did. 

What  was  he  ? — He  kept  a  public-house  at  Tubbercurry. 

Were  you  present  at  the  search  at  Bartley’s  forge  ? — I  was. 

When  there  Avere  some  rifles  and  bayonets  and  ammunition  found  there  ? — 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  Luke  Armstrong  ? — I  did. 

Have  you  seen  Sheridan  at  Luke  Armstrong’s  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen 
Sheridan  there. 

54.595.  Did  you  know  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  by  sight  ?— Not  until  after  he  was  arrested. 

54.596.  You  never  knew  him  before  ? — No. 

54.597 .  Did  you  know  men  named  Pat  Reynolds  and  James  Lyons  ? — Yes. 

54.598.  Did  you  arrest  them  ? — No,  I  was  with  Sergeant  Croughan  on  one  occasion 
when  Lyons  was  arrested. 

54.599.  What  was  he  arrested  for  ? — For  being  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  sailor 
at  night. 

54.600.  Were  they  strangers  to  the  place  ? — No,  they  were  not  strangers. 

54.601.  What  had  Lyons  and  Reynolds  to  do  with  the  place  ? — They  were  found 
out  that  night  in  company  with  a  number  of  others,  and  when  the  police  were 
approaching  Lyons  and  Reynolds  went  away  from  the  others. 

54.602.  Who  were  they  with  ? — I  cannot  exactly  remember  the  names  now. 

54.603.  Do  you  remember  after  the  arrest  Sheridan  coming  to  the  barracks  ? _ Yes. 

54.604.  What  for,  do  you  remember  ? — For  the  purpose  of  getting  Lyons  released. 

54.605.  What  was  Lyons  ? — He  was  a  shoemaker. 

54.606.  Where? — In  Tubbercurry. 

o 4,607.  Do  you  remember  the  night  that  Donoghue  s  house  was  fired  into,  or 
Mr.  James  Donoghue  was  fired  at? — I  do. 

54.608.  When  was  that? — It  was  the  22nd  December  1881. 

54.609.  Where  was  he  fired  at? — While  working  in  his  office  in  the  workhouse. 

54.610.  Did  you,  yourself,  examine  to  find  the  shots  ? — I  did. 

54.611.  The  marks  of  the  shot  on  the  wall? — Yes. 

54.612.  Did  you  meet  any  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  house  that  night  ? _ 

I  saw  people,  yes.  I  saw  people  on  the  streets  and  at  the  workhouse.  There  were 
a  number  of  people  after  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Donoghue  had  been  fired  at; 
a  great  number  of  people  went  into  the  workhouse  place. 

56.613.  Did  you  yourself  take  any  steps  to  identify  the  people  who  were  supposed 
to  have  fired  at  Donoghue.  Did  you,  yourself,  observe  any  persons  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  that  night  of  the  place  where  Donoghue  was  fired  at? — Yes,  I  saw  most^ of  the 
people.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  the  names.  I  do  not  like  to  swear  to  the  names  of 
the  people  not  having  a  note  of  it.  It  is  so  long  ago. 

54.614.  You  did  not  make  a  note  of  it  ? — No,  not  at  the  time. 

54.615.  Do  you  know  whether  Lyons  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League? _ 

I  do  not  exactly  know  whether  he  had. 


V 


54.586. 

54.587. 

54.588. 

54.589. 

54.590. 

54.591. 

54.592. 
Yes. 

X5L593. 

54,594. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

54.616.  What  was  Lyons  arrested  for? — Lyons  was  arrested  for  being  found  out  at 
night  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  sailor. 

54.617.  What  crime  is  that  in  Ireland? — Being  disguised. 
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54.618.  (The  President.)  I  suppose  it  was  for  being  disguised? — Yes,  for  being 
disguised  at  niglit. 

54.619.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Under  what  Act  is  that  created  a  crime  ? — I  believe  it  is 
the  Whiteboy  Act.  It  was  not  I  who  arrested  him. 

54.620.  No,  I  am  not  putting  any  blame  upon  you.  Under  the  Whiteboy  Act  ? — 
I  believe  so. 

54.621.  And  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sheridan  went  down  to  bail  him  out  ? — 
Yes. 

54.622.  When  was  that? — It  was  the  night  of  the  24th  of  December  1880. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  the  other  witness  only  goes  to  points  which  have 
not  been  cross-examined  to  ;  therefore  I  need  not  call  him  at  present.  I  have  some 
more  witnesses  about  Sheridan  here,  but  they  are  not  here  at  the  present  moment. 
They  have  been  subpoened. 


District  Inspector  John  Gregory  Webb  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

54.623.  Were  you  a  District  Inspector  of  Constabulary  at  Thomastown  in  the  county 
of  Wexford  ? — The  county  of  Kilkenny,  I  was,  for  three  years. 

54.624.  Do  you  remember  a  gentleman  coming  to  Shehan’s  hotel  at  Thomastown 
about  January  1882  ? — In  the  beginning  of  January  1882. 

54.625.  He  passed  by  the  name  of  Mondred,  I  think? — Yes. 

54.626.  Did  you  follow  his  movements  for  some  time  ? — I  did  for  a  long  time. 

54.627.  Did  you  find  that  No  Rent  Manifestoes  were  being  posted  where  he  went  ? 
— He  went  about  with  one  of  the  hotel  keeper’s  sons  on  a  car  very  often  by  day,  but 
generally  by  night,  and  watched  him  about  and  went  about  after  him,  and  I  found 
No  Rent  Manifestoes  pasted  about  and  also  thrown  on  the  roads  where  they  went. 

54.628.  Subsequently  did  you  seize  at  the  railway  station  a  bundle  of  papers 
addressed  to  Mondred? — I  did.  I  think  it  was  the  19th  of  January.  I  opened  it 
afterwards,  and  there  were  450  copies  of  the  No  Rent  Manifesto  in  it. 

54.629.  In  the  result  did  you  arrest  this  gentleman,  and  did  it  prove  to  be 
Mr.  William  Redmond,  M.P.  ? — I  arrested  him  under  a  warrant,  on  the  6th  of  February 
1882,  under  the  Police  Protection  Act. 

54.630.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  when  you  arrested  him  ? — Yes.  He  said  he 
was  very  sorry  he  had  not  gone  to  England  on  the  Saturday  previous  with  his  brother, 
for  he  had  heard  I  had  a  warrant  for  him,  and  he  said  that  he  expected  to  have  been 
arrested  ever  since  the  time  I  had  seized  the  bundle  of  papers  at  the  railway 
station. 

54.631.  Did  you  subsequently  see  his  portmanteau  opened,  or  did  he  open  it  for  you  ? 
— He  opened  it  for  me.  He  asked  me  at  Rallyragget,  where  I  arrested  him,  for  leave 
to  write  to  Miss  Kelly  at  Castlecomer. 

54.632.  Who  was  Miss  Kelly? — The  head  of  the  Ladies  Land  League  at  Castle¬ 
comer.  There  was  a  car  at  the  railway  station  at  Ballyragget  to  convey  him  to 
Castlecomer,  where  I  arrested  him.  He  asked  my  leave  to  write  to  Miss  Kelly  to  say 
he  could  not  go  to  a  meeting  there  was  to  be  that  night,  and  to  ask  her  to  send  his 
luggage.  I  would  not  allow  him,  but  I  went  to  Castlecomer  myself. 

54.633.  Was  the  portmanteau  opened? — It  was. 

54.634.  What  did  you  find  in  it  ? — I  found  large  numbers  of  placards  of  various 
kinds.  The  paper  published  in  Paris— numbers  of  it. 

54.635.  What  paper?  United  Ireland  ? — United  Ireland,  published  in  Paris,  and  the 
Land  League  Manifesto,  and  the  Kilmainham  letter,  and  various  papers  and  accounts 
from  the  Ladies  Land  League  showing  payments  to  him  as  organizer. 

54.636.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Let  us  have  those,  please? — I  have  not  got  them. 

54.637.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Wait  one  moment.  Tell  me  this.  Did  you  amongst  other 
things  find  a  pocket-book  ? — I  did. 

54.638.  With  certain  letters  ? — Yes. 

54.639.  Were  they  returned  by  you  to  your  superior  officer  ? — They  were  sent  by 
me  to  the  Castle. 

54.640.  Have  you  since  been  to  the  Castle  to  search  for  those  documents? — 
I  have. 
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54.641.  Is  it  possible  to  find  them  ? — No,  I  was  given  every  opportunity  to  search 
and  I  could  not  find  them. 

54.642.  In  this  pocket-book  did  you  find  any  entry - 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Wait  for  a  moment.  I  object  to  this.  This  is  no  sufficient  proof 
of  the  absence  of  these  documents.  1 

54.643.  To  whom  did  you  hand  them  over  at  the  Castle  ? — To  the  authorities  at  the 
Castle. 

54,643a.  To  whom  ?— Well,  I  forget  exactly  who  the  exact  person  was  I  banded 
them  to. 

54.644.  What  official  ? — In  the  constabulary  office. 

54.645.  Some  official  in  the  constabulary  office  ? — Yes. 

54.646.  Personally  ? — Personally. 

54.647.  You  made  a  special  journey  to  Dublin  ? — I  did.  I  took  them  up. 

54.648.  They  were  thought  so  important,  and  he  took  charge  of  them Well  I 
handed  them  over  there. 

54.649.  And  you  have  not  seen  them  since? — No.  I  made  memoranda  of  them  at 
the  time — what  they  were. 

(Sir  C.  Russell .)  No  doubt. 

(The  President.)  He  says  he  has  searched. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.) My  Lord,  with  great  deference  we  require  the  official  who  had 

charge  of  them.  It  is  not  for  this  gentleman  to  search.  It  is  for  the  official  who  had 
charge  of  them. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  submit  it  is  for  the  Court  to  decide. 

^res^en^‘)  you  put  us  to  the  necessity  of  sending  over  to  Dublin  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  do  wish  to  have  the  witness  from  Dublin. 

(The  Witness.)  I  went  specially  to  search. 

(The  President.)  You  have  to  show  if  it  is  insisted  upon  that  he  searched  in  the 
proper  quarter. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  tell  your  Lordship  this.  We  have  not  had  as  to  this  nor  as  to 
any  other  branch  of  the  case  the  least  notice  of  this.  Mr.  Redmond  is  not  here,  and  I 
cannot  tell  whether  this  is  of  the  least  moment  or  not  of  the  least  moment,  and  I 

certainly  am  not  disposed  to  abandon  my  objection,  which  I  submit  to  your  Lordship 
is  well  founded.  1 


(M‘ .  Murphy.)  It  is  for  the  Court  of  course  to  decide  whether  sufficient  ground  has 

QG6T1  m  8,(16. 

Pjes'i'dent-)  All  he  says  is,  he  was  allowed  to  search  in  some  place. 

(Mi .  Murphy.)  I  was  going  to  ask  two  or  three  questions  upon  that. 

,  50.  Tell  me  what  you  did  when  you  went  to  the  Castle  to  make  this  search  ? — 
1  saw  the  Inspector-General,  and  I  told  him  what  was  required,  and  he  gave  orders  to 
the  principal  keeper  of  the  papers  to  come  with  me  and  show  me  the  whole  of  the 
documents  that  were  taken  up  at  that  time. 

54.651.  And  amongst  them  these  documents  were  not  to  be  found  ?— No. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  hope  I  am  regular  in  interposing. 

54.652.  Was  the  official  to  whom  you  handed  them  there  assisting  you  in  the  search? 
— 1  think  he  was. 

^53.  y?U  8ay  he  was  1  wil1  not  swear  positively,  Sir  Charles. 

54,654.  (The  Attorney-General.)  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  the 
Inspector-General  told  you  had  had  charge  of  the  documents  ? — A  Mr.  Ireland  was  sent 
with  me  through  all  the  offices,  and  also  1  may  mention  he  brought  mo  to  Mr.  Coll,  and 
e  £f.ve  "Jf  ad  opportunities  in  his  office,  and  came  with  me  himself  also. 

(live  Attorney -General.)  All  I  can  say  is  this,  if  your  Lordship  thinks  that  those 
witnesses  should  be  sent  ior  of  course  they  must  be  subpoenaed,  and  they  must  bo  sent 

SU!Sell\  My  learne1d1  f1*10™18  who  aPPear  for  Mr.  Redmond  will  communicate 
wuh  Mr.  Redmond.  It  would  have  been  fair  if  there  was  any  kind  of  question  to 
have  given  notice.  *  n 

(The  President.)  Who  represents  Mr.  Redmond  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do. 

(The  President  )  W  hat  do  you  say  ?  Do  you  really  require  that  after  this  man  says 
he  was  allowed  to  search,  that  somebody  should  be  sent.  j 
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(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  desire  to  see  Mr.  Redmond  upon  the  subject  before  answering, 
if  your  Lordship  will  permit  me,  and  meanwhile  to  take  the  formal  objection.  I  may 
point  out  that  if  they  would  intimate  these  things  to  us  we  should  be  able  to  meet 
them. 

(The  President.)  Very  well ;  it  must  stand  over  for  the  present. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  never  heard  of  this  before. 

(The  President.)  There  is  another  way.  Do  I  understand  you  have  got  a  note  ?  I 
caught  from  you  that  you  had  got  a  note  of  what  was  in  the  pocket  book. 

(The  Witness.)  I  did  make  a  memorandum  at  the  time. 

(The  President.)  Do  not  you  think  you  had  better  let  Mr.  Reid  and  Sir  Charles 
Russell  see  it.  Perhaps  that  may  get  rid  of  the  difficulty. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Perhaps  it  may. 

54.655.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Where  is  the  note? — You  have  there  a  'copy  of  it. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  have  not  got  it  here. 

(The  Witness.)  I  made  a  memorandum  at  the  time  of  what  the  documents  were,  and 
*  I  hive  a  copy  here  from  that  memorandum. 

54.656. *  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Where  is  the  original  memorandum? — The  original  copy? 

54.657.  (The  President.)  Is  this  a  copy  ? — This  is  only  a  copy  taken  by  myself  from 
the  original.  This  is  only  notes  taken  from  the  original. 

54.658.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Where  is  the  original? — The  original  I  think  is  in  the 
Cr  -wn  Office. 


54,659.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Your  original  ? — My  own  original,  written  on  the  very  day 
I  got  these  articles. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Let  us  have  that  then. 

(The  Witness.)  Written  the  very  day  I  got  them. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  If  I  may  see  what  he  has  got  it  may  simplify  the  matter. 

(The  President.)  That  is  what  I  was  suggesting. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  It  may  or  may  not. 

(The  Witness.)  That  is  only  a  memorandum  I  made  for  my  own  information  from 
that. 


[It  was  handed  to  Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.'] 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  about  the  production  of  the 
original  documents  themselves,  which  were  lodged  at  the  Castle,  we  are  content  to  take 
this  gentleman’s  original  note. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Very  well.  Then  I  understand  we  need  not  keep  the 
gentleman  here  if  the  original  note  is  produced. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  On  the  contrary,  the  gentleman  must  be  here  to  be  cross-examined 
about  his  original  note. 

(The  Witness.)  I  believe  that  can  be  here  to-morrow. 

54.660.  (The  President.)  You  think  your  note  will  be  here  to-morrow? — I  think  I 
could  have  it  here  to-morrow. 

54.661.  (The  President.)  Yes,  if  you  telegraph  I  daresay  ? — I  think  I  could  have  it 
here,  my  Lord,  to-morrow. 

(The  President.)  If  you  telegraph  I  daresay  you  can  get  it. 

■ 

Andrew  Coleman  sworn  :  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

54.662.  Have  you  lately  been  in  America? — Yes. 

54.663.  You  have  come  over  to  give  evidence  ? — Yes. 

54.664.  Were  you  a  gamekeeper  ? — I  was. 

54.665.  Where  did  you  live  in  Ireland  ? — At  Deel  Castle,  Colonel  Cuff’s. 

54.666.  What  county  is  that  in  ? — It  is  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

54.667.  Up  to  what  year  were  you  there? — 1883. 

54.668.  Were  you  at  any  time  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Society? — Yes. 

54.669.  When  were  you  sworn  in  ? — In  1866. 

54.670.  By  whom  ? — By  John  Temlin. 

54.671.  Of  what  place? — Of  Ballina. 

54,6/2.  How  old  are  you? — I  am  about  40. 

54,673-4.  When  did  you  arrive  in  England  from  America— about  how  long  ago  ?— 
Something  over  two  weeks. 
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54.675.  What  was  your  employment  at  Colonel  Cuffs  ? — Gamekeeper. 

54.676.  Who  was  steward? — John  Macaulay. 

54.677.  Had  John  Macaulay  a  son  ? — Yes. 

54.678.  What  was  his  name  ? — Thomas. 

54.679.  About  what  age  was  Thomas  Macaulay? — About  20  or  22. 

54.680.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  been  at  college  or  school  ?— At  Blackrock,  I 
believe. 

54.681.  When  did  you  first  know  Thomas  Macaulay  ? — I  knew  him  about  1878  I 
think. 

54.682.  Was  that  when  he  came  from  college,  about  1878,  or  was  it  afterwards  ? _ 

I  have  seen  him  before  he  came  from  college — when  he  was  at  home  on  visits. 

54.683.  What  was  the  time  he  came  from  college  ? — I  could  not  say. 

54.684.  What  was  he  doing  up  to  the  time  of  1883,  when  you  left  ?  Was  he  doino- 

any  work,  or  with  his  father,  or  what  ?— He  was  with  his  father.  ° 

54.685.  Was  Thomas  Macaulay  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  understood 

so  always.  ’  -  ‘y 

54.686.  Do  you  remember  a  Land  League  meeting  ? 

[Mr.  Davitt.)  That  is  the  father. 

[The  Attorney  •‘General.)  No,  not  the  father. 

54.687.  Do  you  know  whether  John  Macaulay,  the  father,  was  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  or  not? — I  do  not  know. 

54.688.  Do  you  remember  a  Land  League  meeting  at  which  a  man  named  Scrab 
Nally  was  there? — I  do. 

54.689.  What  was  the  date  of  the  meeting  when  Scrab  Nally  was  there  ? _ I  could 

not  say  the  date. 

54.690.  The  year  :  do  you  remember  that  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1882. 

54  691.  Do  you  remember  Thomas  Macaulay  being  on  the  platform  *at  that  meeting  ? 

— I  do.  °  ' 

54.692.  Was  a  man  named  Walsh  also  on  the  platform? — Yes. 

54.693.  Do  you  know  what  Walsh’s  Christian  name  was? — I  do  not. 

54.694.  Do  you  remember  Thomas  Macaulay  saying  anything  to  you  about  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

54.695.  About  when  was  that  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  whether  this  is  evidence  Here  is  a 
man  of  whom  nothing  more  is  said  than  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  man  named  John 
Macaulay  who  was  a  steward  of  Colonel  Cuff’s,  Deel  Castle,  County  Mayo,  and  that 
Ihomas  Macaulay,  the  son  of  John,  was  a  member  of  the  local  Land  League  Is  the 
conversation  which  he  or  any  other  obscure  or  non-obscure  member  Sf  the  Land 

League  had  with  this  man  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  or  anv 
other  republic,  evidence  ?  ’ 

(The  Attorney-General.)  With  regard  to  that  particular  conversation,  although  I 
submit  it  is  evidence,  I  am  not  particular  about  pressing  it,  if  it  is  objected  to  but  I 
must  respectfully  point  out,  in  addition  to  its  being  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land 

League,  that  he  was  on  the  platform  with  Scrab  Nally,  who  undoubtedly  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Land  League.  ° 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  A  leading  member! 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  we  have  proved  that  a  good  many  times. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Indeed,  you  have  not. 

.  President.)  If  you  do  not  press  it,  we  will  wait  till  some  more  important  occa¬ 
sion  arises.  r 

or  nt’t  ?— Y^C  Attorney-General)  Were  y°u  afterwards  sworn  in  by  Thomas  Macaulay 

(Sir  C .  Russell.)  Surely  that  is  not  the  right  expression — “  sworn  in.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  daresay,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  having  this  running 
comment.  °  ® 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  was  objecting  to  a  leading  question.  You  put  to  this  witness  a 
question  in  globo,  “  Were  you  afterwards  sworn  in  by  Thomas  Macaulay  ?  ”  I  say  that 
is  not  the  proper  way  to  put  the  question.  ‘ J 

54.697.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Wero  you  or  were  you  not  sworn  in  ? _ I  was 

54.698.  By  whom  ? — By  Thomas  Macaulay. 

H  2 
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54.699.  You  have  said  that  you  were  previously  a  Fenian  and  had  been  sworn  in  in 
1866.  What  were  you  sworn  into  on  the  latter  occasion  ? — A  member  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood. 

54.700.  About  when? — Iu  1880. 

54.701.  Do  you  remember  the  time  in  1880  ? — Early  in  1880. 

54.702.  Now,  do  you  remember  in  1880  Mr.  Parnell  coming  to  Crossmolina? — 

I  do. 

54.703.  Now,  only  just  answer  this  question  “  yes”  or  “  no  ”  ;  do  not  say  anything 
more  at  present.  Did  you  hear  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Macaulay  ? — 
Yes. 

54.704.  Were  was  the  conversation  ? — It  was  on  the  street  in  Crossmolina. 

54.705.  Did  you  hear  it  yourself,  or  is  it  only  what  Macaulay  told  you  ? — I  heard 
one  word. 

54.706.  Then  I  will  not  have  that.  I  only  want  to  be  careful  about  it.  Please  do 
not  say  anything  more.  You  saw  them  in  conversation  ? — Yes. 

54.707.  But  you  did  not  hear  yourself  what  passed? — No. 

54.708.  Now,  do  you  remember  any  outrages  either  being  threatened  or  carried  out 
in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  more  at  present  in 
the  witness’s  presence  than  ask  your  Lordship  kindly  to  look  at  pages  3  and  7  of  the 
record  that  has  been  furnished  to  your  Lordship.  It  is  county  Mayo,  page  3,  No.  23. 
If  I  give  the  date  there  will  not  be  anything  objectionable  in  that.  It  is  the  26th  of 
January  1881. 

54.709.  Was  there  a  man  named  Hogan  living  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — There  was. 

54.710.  What  was  his  Christian  name? — Joseph  Hogan. 

54,7  LI.  Was  anything  done  to  Joseph  Hogan’s  house  ? — What  happened  to  Hogan’s 
house  ? 

54.712.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Were  you  there  ? — No,  I  was  not  at  it. 

54.713.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  Hogan’s  house? — 
Yes. 

54.714.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  question  is,  were  you  there  ? — No,  I  was  not  there.  I 
was  not  at  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  With  very  great  respect  a  person  can  know  what  happened 
to  the  house  without  his  having  been  there. 

(The  President.)  Then  why  do  not  you  put  it  in  that  way  ?  I  suppose  you  mean  did 
he  see  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  put  it  as  far  as  that,  because  it 
may  be  with  reference  to  what  actually  happened  he  may  only  know  from  reputation 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  your  Lordship  sees  the  character  of  the  thing. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Well,  I  am  objecting  to  the  character  of  the  thing. 

( The  President.)  It  must  be  by  his  real  knowledge. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  anything  being  done 
to  Hogan’s  house. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  we  have  had  several  instances  of  what  the  effect  of 
putting  a  question  of  that  kind — “  of  your  own  knowledge  ”  is. 

54.715.  Were  you  there,  I  again  ask  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

54.716.  (The  President.)  Were  you  afterwards  at  the  house  ? — No. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  with  very  great  deference  I  propose  with  reference 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  outrage  to  ask  the  witness  the  question  what  he  heard 
about  it. 

(The  President.)  Do  you  mean  merely  to  fix  the  time  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Merely  to  fix  a  time,  and  to  fix  an  occurrence.  It  is  not 
with  reference  to  any  part  taken  in  it. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  is  admissible. 

54.717.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Did  you  hear  at  any  time  of  any  alleged  outrage  to 
Hogan’s  house  ? — I  did. 

54.718.  What  was  the  outrage  you  heard  of  ? — It  was  fired  into. 

54.719.  Do  you  remember  when  you  heard  of  Hogan’s  house  being  fired  into  ? — It 
was  early  in  1881.  I  heard  it  after  it  was  done. 

54.720.  Can  you  fix  it  nearer  than  that,  that  it  was  early  in  1881  ? — No. 

54.721.  Who  did  you  hear  of  it  from? — From  Thomas  Macaulay. 
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54.722.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  house  (from  Thomas  Macaulay,  I  mean)  being 
fired  into  at  the  same  time  ? — I  did. 

54.723.  Whose  ? — Mr.  Scott’s  and  Michael  Brown’s. 

54.724.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  those  outrages  at  all  yourself? — No. 

54.725.  Now  did  you  on  any  occasion  receive  any  weapon  from  Macaulay  ? — I  did. 

54.726.  What  was  it  ? — Revolvers. 

54.727.  About  when  did  Macaulay  give  you  the  revolvers  ? — Shortly  after  I  was 
sworn  in  in  1880. 

54.728.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  got  them  from? — He  did. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  have  already  interposed.  Is  this  admissible? 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  admissible. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  submit  that  a  statement  made  by  Thomas  Macaulay  (of 
course  assuming  this  man’s  evidence  is  true)  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land 
League,  in  connection  with  the  handing  of  the  revolver,  would  be  evidence. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  told  his  expression  with  reference  to  his  connection  with  the 
Hand  League  was  that  he  understood  he  was. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  think  he  said  “  He  was  a  member  of  the  League,  and 
“  so  was  I.” 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  is  how  I  have  it.  “  He  was  a  member  of  the  Land 
“  League,  and  I  myself.” 

(The  Attorney- General .)  If  your  Lordship  thinks  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  I  will 
not  press  it. 

(The  President.)  We  do  not  think  that  is  admissible. 

54.729.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Did  you  subsequently  have  (the  dates  I  will  go 
into  in  detail)  a  number  of  conversations  with  Macaulay  upon  the  subject  of  outrages  ? 
— Yes. 

54.730.  Intended  outrages  ? — Yes. 

54.731.  Did  you  communicate  what  you  heard  in  writing  to  the  police  from  time  to 
time  ? — I  did. 

54.732.  Why  did  you  do  that  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  His  reason  or  motive  for  doing  it  is  not  material. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  beg  my  friend’s  pardon. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  submitting  it  is  not. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  submit  the  reason  of  his  making  a  communication  at  the 
time  with  reference  to  the  proposition  of  the  man  is  evidence  which  your  Lordship 
would  receive. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  see  what  his  reason  has  to  do  with  it.  We  shall  infer  his 
reason. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Very  well. 

54.733.  What  was  the  first  outrage  that  you  remember,  after  Scott’s  and  Hogan’s, 
being  mentioned  to  you  by  Macaulay  ?  What  was  the  first  outrage  that  you  remember 
occurring  after  that  time  ?  When  I  say  “  occurring  ”  I  mean  “  or  planned  ”? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  must  have  the  question  put  separately,  occurring  or  planned, 
because  it  is  a  complex  question. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  speaking  of  those  which  were  planned  in  the  first 
instance. 

(The  President.)  He  has  not  said  there  were.  Were  any  outrages  planned  ? 

54,731.  (The  Attorney-General.)  In  your  presence  were  outrages  planned? — There 
was  only  one  I  know  of  in  my  presence.  That  was  George  Scott’s. 

54.735.  Is  that  the  same  man  whose  house  was  fired  into,  or  not  ? — The  same 
man’s. 

54.736.  Was  the  firing  into  Scott’s  house  planned  in  your  presence  before  it  took 
place? — No,  I  only  was  told  of  it. 

54.737.  Were  any  outrages  planned  in  your  presence? — That  one — that  was  the 
particular  one  I  remember  of. 

54,738-9.  I  do  not  quite  understand  ? — That  was  the  only  one  I  remember  of. 

54.740.  That  was  planned  in  your  presence  ? — In  my  presence. 

54.741.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  hear  of  Scott’s  outrage  until  after  it  had 
happened  ? — Oh,  that  was  the  firing  into  the  house. 

54.742.  You  heard  of  an  outrage  upon  Scott  planned  in  your  presence  ? — Yes. 

54.743.  What  was  that? — That  was  to  shoot  him. 
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54.744.  Who  were  present  when  that  was  planned  ? — Thomas  Macaulay  and  Thomas 
Daly,  and  I. 

54.745.  Where  was  it  ? — It  was  in  Thomas  Macaulay’s  house. 

54.746.  Do  you  remember  the  date  ? — It  was  the  Sunday  before  the  1st  of  June 
in  1882. 

54.747.  Before  that  had  you  heard  from  Macaulay  that  any  outrages  were  going  to 
take  place? — I  did,  often. 

54.748.  I  want  to  get  it  as  nearly  as  I  can  in  order  of  date.  What  was  the  first 
one  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  that-  you  heard  of  was  going  to  take  place  from 
Macaulay  ? — It  was  to  shoot  a  man  of  the  name  of  William  Wills. 

54.749.  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  told  of  that  ? — I  have  not  the  proper 
dates. 

54.750.  Well,  you  can  refresh  your  memory  by  looking  at  your  own  documents. 
Just  look  at  that,  if  you  please.  Is  that  your  handwriting.  Now  you  can  look  at  the 
date,  either  the  postmark  or  the  inside,  because  you  will  recognise  your  own  hand¬ 
writing  inside  ? — That  is  it. 

54.751.  Keep  it  before  you  for  a  moment,  that  enables  you,  perhaps,  to  fix  about 
when  it  was  going  to  take  place  ?— I  was  just  going  to  say  it  was  in  1881. 

54.752.  About  what  time  in  1881  ? — In  the  winter  time. 

54.753.  You  made  that  communication  at  that  time  ? — I  did. 

54.754.  Will  you  tell  me,  please,  from  whom  you  heard  about  Wills  ? — From 
Macaulay. 

54.755.  Where.  Where  did  Macaulay  tell  you  ? — It  was  after  coming  from  the  fair 

at  Crossmolina,  and  I  met  him  at  Deel  Castle.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  give  two 
revolvers  to  a  boy - 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Here  is  the  same  objection. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  This  is  a  specific  matter. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  was  going  on  to  give  a  conversation  purporting  to  be  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  man  Macaulay  as  to  what  Macaulay  or  somebody  else  had  done. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  What  Macaulay  was  going  to  do. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  very  much  the  same  thing  for  this  purpose. 

( The  President.)  There  it  is  an  arranging. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  I  wish  your  Lordships  ruling  about  is  on  this  distinct  point. 
Assuming  there  is  no  further  evidence  than  the  evidence  as  it  now  stands  in  relation  to 
Macaulay,  is  the  evidence  admissible  at  all  ?  As  I  understand,  although  I  confess  I 
am  a  little  bewildered  about  it,  your  Lordships  are  not  inquiring  into  the  crime  com¬ 
mitted  by  everybody  in  Ireland  who  ever  attended  a  Land  League  meeting  or  even  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  unless  they  were  shown  to  be  in  some  direct 
connexion,  and,  to  use  my  learned  friend’s  expression  which  he  repeated  more  than 
once  in  opening,  unless  they  were  shown  to  be  something  more  than  what  he  called 
the  “  small  fry  ”  of  the  organisation. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend  must  not  misquote  me.  The  “  small  fry  ”  I 
referred  to  were  the  speeches ;  it  was  not  in  connexion  with  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
the  Land  League  at  all. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  my  friend  is  wrong.  “  Small  fry  ”  is  a  curious  expression 
to  apply  to  speeches. 

( The  Attorney  General.)  I  said  I  should  not  quote  to  your  Lordships  speeches  of  the 
small  fry  of  the  Land  League. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  If  the  observation  applies  to  speeches,  I  see  not  on  what  principle 
it  does  not  equally  apply  to  acts  of  the  small  fry  ;  and,  unless  your  Lordships  are  going 
to  hold  (and  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  not,  because  I  do  not  know  where  we  shall  end 
or  where  we  shall  be,  or  where  we  are  now)  that  anybody  who  is  shown  to  have 
attended  a  Land  League  meeting  or  to  be  a  member  of  a  local  branch  of  the  Land 
League  and  that  thereupon  his  whole  life - 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  the  witness  had  better  go  out  of  Court.  I  think  it  is 
better  he  should  not  hear  the  discussion  on  this. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  not  intending  to  help  him  at  all. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No  ;  let  him  go  out  for  a  minute. 

[The  Witness  withdrew.] 
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( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Unless  that  course  is  to  be  pursued  by  the  evidence,  I  do  respect¬ 
fully  urge  upon  and  suggest  to  your  Lordship  it  would  be  an  intolerable  burden  to  put 
upon  us  to  have  to  cross-examine,  and  very  possibly  to  make  the  attempt  to  meet 
statements  introduced  as  regards  persons  between  whom  and  us  no  other  connexion  is 
suggested  than  that  very  vague  and  loose  one  to  which  I  have 'referred ;  and  especially 
it  seems  to  me  the  more  important  that  this  should  be  pressed  on  your  Lordships  in 
view  of  the  facts  again  and  again  deposed  to  by  district  inspectors  and  policemen,  time 
after  time,  that,  practically,  everybody  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
were  members  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  add  merely  this :  I  do  not  understand  that  hitherto 
your  Lordships  have  acted  upon  the  principle  that  anyone,  merely  by  reason  of  his 
being  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  is  therefore,  what  I  cannot  help  always  putting, 
an  agent  either  to  admit  on  behalf  of,  or  bind  the  persons  implicated  here.  It  is  not 
a  question  even  whether  the  local  Land  Leagues  are  to  blame,  or  whether  even  the 
central  Land  League  is  to  blame ;  but  whether  or  not  the  individual  members  who  are 
charged  are  to  blame  for  things  which  have  been  done.  If  the  Attorney- General  were 
to  say,  “  I  propose  to  show  that  Mr.  Macaulay  committed ‘crimes,  and  I,  as  I  would  in  an 
“  ordinary  case  at  Nisi  Prius,  will  undertake  to  connect  it  with  the  individuals,”  then 
I  should  understand  that  this  evidence  might  be  pressed,  but  the  Attorney-General 
does  not  give  that  undertaking,  and  he  does  not  suggest  that  he  will  be  able  to  connect 
with  the  individual  members,  or  any  one  of  them  charged,  the  action  of  this 
Mr.  Macaulay.  I  respectfully  submit,  my  Lord,  that,  especially  having  regard  to  the 
scope  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  this  inquiry,  and  further,  the  possible  scope  of 
investigation  which  upon  other  principles  your  Lordship  might  be  invited  to  enter 
upon,  the  plain  rule  should  be  this  :  that  mere  membership  of  the  Land  League,  without 
more,  does  not  constitute  agency  as  against  any  one  of  these  persons. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Before  my  friend  argues,  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  to  allow  the 
shorthand  note  to  be  read  of  his  statement'  as  to  membership  of  the  Land  League. 
What  reached  our  ears  was  not  that  he  w'as  a  member. 

(The  shorthand  writer  then  read  the  following  question  and  answer: — “  Q.  Was  Thomas 
Macaulay  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes ;  I  understood  so,  always.”) 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  wanted  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  again  the  ground  upon 
which  we  contend  that  these  statements,  accompanying  acts  done,  are  admissible.  Our 
case  has  been  (it  seems  perhaps  strange  that  1  should  have  to  say  this  again)  that 
these  outrages  were  being  carried  out  with  the  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  Land 
League,  and  that  in  fact  the  persons  who  carried  out  these  outrages  were  not  only  Land 
Leaguers  themselves,  but  were  acting  as  the  police  of  the  Land  League ;  that  they 
were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  is  the 
way  in  which  this  conspiracy  was  worked.  Of  course  it  does  not  make  it  admissible 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  I  would  remind  your  Lordship  that  evidence  of  a  similar 
kind,  namely,  of  acts  done,  of  steps  taken,  of  matters  proposed  to  be  done  by  members 
of  the  Land  League  in  connexion  with  other  outrages,  have  been  proved  to  an 
enormous  number  already  in  this  Inquiry ;  and  I  should  not  have  thought  of  pressing 
this  particular  one  upon  your  Lordship’s  notice,  but  that  it  happened  to  come,  as  your 
Lordship  will  ultimately  find,  from  an  independent  source,  and  to  be  of  very  particular 
importance  in  connexion  with  certain  outrages.  Now,  my  Lord,  assume  this  is  the 
evidence  I  propose  to  tender  before  your  Lordship  :  a  series  of  outrages  arranged  by 
Macaulay  ;  those  outrages  communicated  to  this  witness,  who  communicates  them  to 
the  police ;  and  that,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  outrages  are  frustrated ;  and  that 
in  some  instances,  where  his  information  does  not  come  in  time,  the  outrage  is  actually 
carried  out.  Now,  what  1  submit  to  your  Lordship  is,  it  is  no  case  at  all  of  our 
endeavouring  to  get  an  admission  from  Macaulay  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  Macaulay  could  possibly  bind  any  person  connected  with  the  Land 
League  by  any  statement  he  made,  but  when  the  statement  the  witness  is  assumed  to 
make  is  that  Macaulay  told  him  the  plan  to  commit  a  particular  .outrage  was  under  his 
direction,  and  that  ho  was  instructing  men  to  carry  it  out,  and  giving  revolvers  to  men 
to  carry  it  out,  and  giving  specific  directions,  this  man  being  supposed  to  bo  at  the 
time  one  who  would  not  communicate  the  result,  then  I  submit  it  is  a  statement 
accompanying  an  act  done — instructions  given  to  this  man.  I  oidy  give  it  by  way  of 
illustration.  Supposing  I  prove  that  in  some  particular  instances  this  is  one  of  the 
men  selected  by  Macaulay  to  carry  out  the  proposed  outrage  (whether  he  is  telling  the 
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truth  or  not  of  course  my  learned  friend  can  investigate  by  cross-examination — but 
assume  that  is  the  state  of  things),  we  then  have  exactly  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as 
your  Lordship  has  had  on  previous  occasions,  and,  I  submit,  rightly  admitted  ;  namely, 
of  acts  done  by  members  of  the  League  in  furtherance  of  that  which  was  the  edict  or 
the  decree  of  the  League ;  because  your  Lordship  must  understand  that  I  propose  to 
show  in  connexion  with  every  one  of  these  cases  that  the  person  who  was  being  or  was 
intended  to  be  outraged  was  obnoxious  to  the  League,  and  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  League.  Therefore,  I  propose  not  to  put  it  in  any  way  as  the  mere  isolated 
fact  that  Macaulay  wished  Wills  to  be  shot,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  but  that 
Macaulay,  in  connexion  with  t  lie  League,  and  in  connexion  with  his  business  as  a  member 
of  the  League,  directed  certain  things  to  be  done  to  the  man  as  carrying  out  the  edict 
of  the  League.  Of  course,  I  do  not  go  over  the  ground  on  which  I  originally  argued 
this  matter  before  your  Lordship.  It  arose  very  early  in  connexion  with  some  question 
of  firing  a  house,  or,  I  think,  some  outrage  upon  a  man  who  was  visited  by  a  gang  of 
moonlighters,  having  been  previously  denounced ;  but  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  (and 
I  will  exclude  everything  in  the  nature  of  mere  admission)  that  a  statement  as  to  what 
was  intended  to  be  done  in  furtherance  of  what  we  allege  to  have  been  the  mode  of 
working  of  the  Land  League  is  a  pari  of  the  evidence  which  your  Lordships,  having 
previously  admitted,  ought  to  allow  on  the  present  occasion. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Your  Lordship  will  express  your  opinion,  I  presume,  to-morrow 
morning.  I  ask  your  Lordship  to  note  the  fact  that  my  friend  does  not,  even  now, 
although  pressed  by  us,  give  any  undertaking  or  suggest  that  he  can  show  any 
connexion  of  the  Land  League  with  the  act  of  Macaulay. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  certainly  prepared  to  prove  he  is  a  member  of  the 
League. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  No  previous  edict  or  connexion. 

(The  President.)  My  impression  is  this  has  been  covered  by  our  previous  decision, 
and  acted  on  through  a  succession  of  things  which  have  been  done  for  weeks.  I  will 
consult  with  my  brothers. 


[Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30.] 
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( The  Attorney-General.)  Might  I  just  mention  one  or  two  matters  to  your  Lordships 
before  we  proceed  to-day  ?  I  desire  to-day,  if  I  possibly  can,  to  go  as  far  as  I  can, 
after  I  have  finished  the  other  evidence,  with  reference  to  the  bank  books.  From 
some  accounts  that  have  been  disclosed  to  us,  it  appears  that  some  moneys  passed 
through  the  account  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  we  have  also  ascertained  that  there  was  an 
account  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  at  the  National  Bank.  Your  Lordships  made  an  order  for  us 
to  see  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  Hibernian  Bank,  but  we  did  not  know 
at  that  time  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  an  account  at  the  National  Bank,  and  so  the 
order  that  your  Lordships  made  as  regards  Mr.  Parnell’s  account  at  the  Hibernian 
Bank  did  not  include  Mr.  Parnell’s  account  at  the  National  Bank.  We  have  subpoenaed 
a  clerk  from  the  National  Bank  to  attend  here  with  the  account,  but  in  all  probability 
it  will  be  sufficient  in  mentioning  this  matter  for  your  Lordships  to  say  that  we  should 
inspect  the  account  instead  of  having  the  trouble  of  reading  through  the  items  in  the 
bank  book.  I  think  it  right  to  say  that,  neither  directly  or  indirectly,  would  I  be  a 
party  to  any  inspection  of  mere  private  entries  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  therefore  it  is  in 
connexion  with  the  actual  moneys  that  passed  through  Mr.  Parnell’s  account  with 
reference  to  the  Land  League  business  that  I  desire  to  see  this  account,  and  if  upon 
my  learned  friends  looking  at  it  there  are  any  matters  which  on  the  face  of  the  account 
he  says  are  of  a  private  nature,  of  course  I  would  undertake  that  they  should  not  be  in 
any  way  disclosed.  I  do  not  apprehend  there  are,  but  it  may  be  so.  I  would  only  ask 
with  regard  to  this  that  I  might  have  an  order  to  inspect  Mr.  Parnell’s  account  at  the 
National  Bank  as  well  as  at  the  Hibernian  Bank.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  apply  before, 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  moneys  having  been  paid  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  account  at  the 
National  Bank  only  came  to  us  a  few  days  ago. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  share  my  surprise  or  not, 
but  this  is  the  first  intimation  that  we  have  had  of  any  such  application.  I  request 
that  your  Lordships  will  not  deal  with  it,  but  that  my  learned  friend  will  in  writing 
through  his  solicitor  make  the  application  in  a  formal  manner.  I  ask  your  Lordships 
not  to  grant  this  application.  I  shall  then  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
Mr.  Parnell. 

( The  President.)  Some  explanation  has  been  given  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
delay. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  With  great  deference,  no  explanation  has  been  given. 

(The  President.)  I  understood  the  Attorney-General  to  say  that  it  was  only  recently 

they  had  heard  of  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Why  is  your  Lordship  to  be  troubled  with  this  now  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordships  made  an  order  that  we  should  inspect 
Mr.  Parnell’s  account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank.  If  we  had  known  he  had  had  an  account 
at  the  National  Bank,  that  order  would  similarly  have  been  made.  It  came  to  our 
knowledge  only  two  days  ago. 

(The  President.)  Now  it  is  suggested  that  you  should  communicate  privately  with 
the  solicitor,  and  then  the  question  will  be  raised. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  suggested  a  long  time  ago,  but  I  had  no  answer  to  it,  that  the 
accounts  should  be  submitted  to  our  accountant — I  do  not  know  that  we  have  one,  by 
the  way — but  if  they  would  make  a  statement  of  the  figures  and  accounts  that  they 
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wished  to  be  put  before  the  Court,  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  accountant,  and 
we  would  make  an  attempt  that  they  should  be  agreed. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  When  your  Lordships  hear  the  accountant’s  evidence  in  the 
box  it  will  be  obvious  why  that  course  could  not  be  adopted,  because  we  had  not 
the  books  themselves.  Now,  I  have  considered  the  question  of  how  the  time  could  be 
occupied  to-day  and  to-morrow.  We  have  two  very  important  witnesses,  who  I 
regret  to  say  are  ill,  but  I  think  in  all  probability  they  will  be  able  to  attend  on 
Tuesday.  I  do  not  think  I  have  sufficient  evidence  beyond  to-day  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  two  days,  therefore  I  would  propose  to  your  Lordships,  unless  your  Lordships  think 
it  an  unreasonable  proposition,  that  I  should  not  ask  your  Lordships  to  sit  to-morrow, 
but  I  think  there  are  witnesses  that  I  ought  to  call  at  the  present  stage,  and  that  I 
should  not  be  justified  asking  for  a  longer  adjournment,  and  therefore  I  should  propose 
to  get  those  witnesses  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  then,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  on  Tuesday 
to  conclude  the  evidence  I  have  to  lay  before  your  Lordships.  I  do  not  think  I  can  do 
more  than  indicate  that  I  do  not  think  I  have  sufficient  evidence,  apart  from  these 
witnesses  who  cannot  be  here  because  of  their  health,  to  fill  up  to-morrow,  but  in  all 
probability  I  shall  conclude  it  on  Tuesday. 

(The  President.)  Very  well.  Now  I  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  matter  which  was 
discussed  at  some  length  yesterday.  We  have  carefully  considered  it.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  what  the  scheme  of  the  case  is  which  is  charged  against  the  several 
persons  interested.  It  is  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  common  undertaking  of  an 
illegal  character  to  be  carried  out  by  illegal  means,  by  intimidation  and  violence.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  the  acts  of  the  several  persons  engaged  in  any  common 
undertaking  of  this  kind  in  furtherance  of  a  common  object,  are  admissible  in  evidence. 
Of  course  the  nature  of  the  combination  must  be  collected  from  all  the  circumstances,  and 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  very  grave  questions  which  will  arise  upon  that  subject.  I 
am  glad  to  learn  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  shall  have  the  assistance  of  the 
Counsel  for  the  persons  charged  in  analysing  and  estimating  the  value  of  the  evidence 
which  has  now  been  given  through  so  long  a  period  of  time.  Taking  it  as  it  stands, 
we  must  apply  the  rule  of  law  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  law  draws  no  distinction 
between  what  has  been  called  “  small  fry  ”  and  the  more  important  witnesses  who  may 
be  engaged  in  a  combination  of  the  character  charged.  The  general  and  the  common 
soldier,  though  they  may  never  have  seen  one  another,  may  be  engaged  in  operations 
which  may  become  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  acting  and 
carrying  out  common  actions,  then,  though  they  may  never  have  had  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  one  another,  the  acts  of  one  will  be  evidence  against  the  other. 

In  the  present  instance  the  case  as  it  stands  is  this :  that  a  person  stated  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Land  .League  made  certain  statements.  If  those  statements  related 
only  to  business  which  had  been  done  by  the  individual  supposed  to  be  speaking,  they 
are  not  evidence,  but  if  they  amount  to  an  arrangement,  to  consultations  with  reference 
to  things  to  be  done,  they  are  admissible  in  evidence.  Therefore  it  appears  to  us  that 
questions  directed  to  the  eliciting  of  evidence  of  the  character  I  have  susfgrested  are 
admissible. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  only  wish  to  add  that  1  have  gone  into  this  matter,  and 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  this  evidence  tendered,  assuming  it  to  be  about  arrangements 
being  then  planned,  is  admissible  at  the  present  stage. 


Andrew  Coleman  re-called  and  further  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

54.756.  When  the  Court  adjourned,  you  had  stated  to  me  that  some  statements  were 
made  to  you  by  Macaulay  with  reference  to  an  arrangement  to  shoot  a  man  named 
Wills.  Do  you  remember  that  ? — Yes. 

54.757.  Who  was  Wills? — He  was  the  managing  man  for  Miss  Gardiner. 

54.758.  Where? — At  Fairham  Hill. 

54.759.  How  long  had  he  been  there  ? — I  do  not  know,  really. 

54.760.  Do  you  know  whether  Wills  had  joined  the  League  or  not  ? — I  heard  he  did 
not. 

54.761.  Only  say  what  you  know  from  Macaulay.  Had  you  heard  anything  about 
Wills  from  Macaulay  before  the  arrangement  as  to  shooting  him  ? — I  heard  that  he 
would  not  give  up  the  situation  that  he  held  from  Miss  Gardiner. 
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54.762.  Do  you  know — I  am  speaking  of  what  came  to  vour  knowledge — whether 

Miss  Gardiner  had  offended  the  League  in  any  way  ?— Yes,  she  was  badly  spoken  of  by 
the  League.  J 

54.763.  What  for  ? — For  raising  her  tenants  and  keeping  evicted  land. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  will  ask  whether  this  is  evidence  ? 

{The  President.)  You  have  taken  up  the  line  very  properly,  and  attempted  to  show, 
and  in  some  cases  you  say  you  have  shown,  that  persons  acted  from  vindictive  motives. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  not  objecting  to  that.  I  am  objecting  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  got  at.  The  question  which  my  friend  puts  is,  Did  you  know  that  she  had  offended 
the  Land  League  ?  He  says,  “  I  heard  this  or  that.”  Surely,  my  Lord,  that  is  not 
evidence  ;  what  does  he  mean  by  that  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  the  question  in 
a  shape  quite  unobjectionable  to  my  friend. 

54.764.  Except  unpopularity  with  the  League,  do  you  know  anything  against 

Miss  Gardiner  or  Wills  ? — I  knew  she  had  evicted  some  tenants  within  a  mile  of  where 
I  lived. 

54.765.  What  arrangement  did  Macaulay  make  in  your  presence  with  reference  to 
Wills,  just  tell  me  what  arrangements,  if  any,  were  made  in  your  presence  by 
Macaulay  with  reference  to  shooting  Wills  ? — I  do  not  suppose  he  made  any  reference 

in  my  presence,  any  more  than  what  he  spoke  about,  that  he  gave  two  revolvers  to 
Thomas  Burke. 

54.766.  What  did  he  say  about  it?— He  gave  two  6-shooter  revolvers  to  Thomas 
Burke  of  Fairfield  to  shoot  Wills. 

54.767.  ( Sir  C.  Russetl.)  Were  you  there  when  he  gave  them? — Ho. 

54.768.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  given  them  ?— He  said  he 
did  when  I  came  home  from  the  fair  at  Crossmolina. 

54.769.  Who  was  Thomas  Burke?— He  was  a  Centre— a  parish  Centre. 

54.770.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ?— He  was  a  member  of  the  League,  and 

was  parish  Centre  for  us.  ° 

54.771.  Parish  Centre  for  the  Fenian  Organisation,  you  mean  ? — The  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood. 

54.772.  What  branch  of  the  League  was  Burke  a  member  of  ? — I  could  not  say  I 

think  it  was  Macgowra.  J ' 

.  54,7/3.  \  ou  have  stated  that  Macaulay  tolci  you  this.  Did  you  see  Burke  at  any 
time  yourself  about  it  or  not  ? — Ho,  sir,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

54,7/4.  Did  you  communicate  what  had  been  told  to  you  by  Macaulay,  in  writing 
to  the  police  officer,  Mr.  Ball  ? — I  did. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  All  my  friend  is  entitled  to  ask  surely - 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Is  a  communication. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  exceedingly  averse  to  having  constantly  to  interpose. 

54.775.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Was  Wills  shot  or  was  he  not  ? — He  was  not. 

54.776.  Did  Macaulay  tell  you  of  any  plan  to  shoot  anyone  else  ? — Yes. 

54.777.  Who  ?— Two  or  three  or  four.  George  Scott  was  the  most  particular  one 
that  1  remember. 

54.778.  I  do  not  want  to  lead  you  about  it.  I  may  be  getting  out  of  order  of  date. 

I  will  take  George  Scott ;  who  was  he  ? — He  was  grand  jury  cess  collector. 

54.779.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  joined  the  League  or  not  ?— I  know  he  did 

not. 

54.780.  When  was  it  that  Macaulay  told  you  of  any  plan  or  said  anything  to  you 
about  any  plan  for  injuring  Scott? — It  was  on  a  Sunday  before  the  1st  June  1882. 

54.781.  That  is  what  you  referred  to  yesterday.  What  did  Macaulay  say  to  you  as 
t°  any  Plan  f°r  shooting  Scott  ? — I  was  standing  at  the  Castle  gates  and  Macaulay  and 
Thomas  Daly  came  in  a  trap,  and  he  told  mo  he  was  at  Macgowra  and  to  jump  up  • 
that  ho  had  something  to  say  to  me.  I  jumped  on  the  trap  and  he  told  me  that  it  was 
all  settled  about  shooting ;  that  there  was  two  fellows  to  come  from  Macgowra  on  the 
following  Thursday,  and  that  he  hoped  that  I  would  not  fail  to  meet  them. 

54.782.  Did  he  say  anything  more  ? — We  drove  to  Macaulay’s  house  and  the  three 
of  us  settled  on  the  affair  where  we  were  to  shoot  George  Scott — where  we  would  meet 
him. 
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54.783.  Who  was  there  ? — Thomas  Daly,  Thomas  Macaulay,  and  myself. 

54.784.  Was  Daly  a  member  of  the  League  ? — He  was. 

54.785.  Just  try  and  recollect,  if  you  please ;  what  did  they  say  when  you  say  it 
was  settled  they  should  shoot  George  Scott  ? — They  said  that  the  two  boys — two  fellows 
were  to  come  from  Macgowra  to  shoot  Scott,  to  meet  me,  and  that  we  three  were  to 
shoot  Scott. 

54.786.  Did  Macaulay  say  anything  about  money  ? — Not  on  that  occasion. 

54.787.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  Macaulay  ;  I  mean  did  Macaulay 
make  any  other  arrangement  about  the  outrage  on  Scott  besides  this  ? — Yes,  about 
his  brother,  James  Scott. 

54.788.  The  same  Scott  or  another  one? — His  brother,  James  Scott. 

54.789.  Was  that  at  the  same  time  ? — No,  it  was  before  that,  I  think. 

54.790.  One  moment,  do  not  let  us  get  out  of  order.  What  was  the  name  of  the 
Scott  that  he  told  you  two  men  were  coming  over  to  shoot  ? — George. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Boys  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  He  said  first  “  men  ”  and  then  “  boys.” 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  You  said  “  men  ”  and  he  said  “boys.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  beg  pardon. 

54.791.  What  was  George  Scott’s  situation  ? — Grand  jury  cess  collector,  and  he 
took  some  evicted  farms. 

54.792.  What  was  his  brother  ? — He  was  agent  to  Sir  Charles  Gare  and  some  other 
gentleman. 

54.793.  Had  George  Scott  done  anything  before  this  conversation  or  arrangement 
you  had  with  Macaulay  ? — I  heard  he  took  some  evicted  farms. 

54.794.  From  whom  had  he  taken  evicted  farms  ? — I  could  not  say. 

54.795.  Do  you  know  where? — Well,  I  know  the  direction  from  where  I  lived,  but 
I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  place. 

54.796.  You  do  not  know  how  far  away  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  it  was 
7  or  8  miles. 

54.797.  Did  you  make  a  communication  to  the  police  with  reference  to  what 
Macaulay  had  told  you  as  regards  George  Scott  ? — I  did. 

54.798.  Was  anything  done  with  reference  to  that  plan  to  shoot  George  Scott  ? — 
Yes. 

54.799.  What?— We  were  to  meet  on  the  Thursday  morning  at  a  certain  place,  and 
I  was  to  bring  a  double-barrelled  gun  and  two  revolvers  for  the  two  fellows  that 
would  come. 

54.800.  Did  you  say  “I”  was  to  bring  it? — I  was  to  bring  two  revolvers;  they 
were  to  have  two  revolvers,  and  I  was  in  charge  of  them  at  the  time. 

54.801.  Where  were  you  to  meet  ? — We  were  to  meet  at  the  Hill  of  Grange. 

54.802.  Did  you  say  on  the  Thursday  morning  ? — Yes. 

54.803.  Where  were  you  to  get  the  revolvers  from  ? — I  was  keeping  them  for 
Macaulay  at  the  time. 

54.804.  You  mean  you  yourself  were? — Yes. 

54.805.  How  many  were  you  keeping? — Three. 

54.806.  You  mentioned  a  double-barrelled  gun  ;  who  did  that  belong  to  ? — That 
belonged  to  Colonel  Cuffe.  I  was  the  keeper. 

54.807.  You  were  to  bring  the  gun  and  the  two  revolvers.  Did  you  do  so  ? — 
I  did. 

54.808.  Were  you  met  by  any  men  ? — I  was  met  by  Macaulay  and  a  young  fellow 
of  the  name  of  Mulleny.  I  never  saw  that  fellow  before. 

54.809.  Do  you  remember  what  day  it  was  ? — It  was  on  the  Thursday  morning. 

54.810.  Do  you  know  what  day  of  the  month? — It  was  the  1st  of  June. 

54.811.  The  1st  June  of  what  year? — 1882. 

54.812.  Did  you  go  anywhere  ? — Yes,  after  we  fixed  up  the  guns  and  revolvers  we 
went  to  the  spot  we  had  appointed  on  the  Sunday  before. 

54.813.  What  spot  was  that? — It  was  a  place  called  the  “  Heights,”  on  the  road 
between  the  Iron  Gates  and  the  Ballymena  Road. 

54.814.  Why  did  you  go  there  ? — Well,  I  knew  that  Mr.  Scott  might  not  come  there 
on  account  of  my  giving  information,  and  of  course  I  was  not  afraid  he  would  come, 
and  I  had  not  to  shoot  him. 
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54.815.  But  why  was  this  particular  place  fixed  upon  as  a  place  for  seeing  George 
Scott  ? — Because  he  used  to  pass  there  every  Thursday  coming  home,  and  going  to 
Crossmolina. 

54.816.  That  was  a  regular  way  for  him  to  come  ? — Yes. 

54.817.  You  said  George  Scott;  where  did  he  go  from  or  to,  do  you  know? — From 
his  own  place  where  he  lived  to  Crossmolina. 

54.818.  About  what  time  of  the  day,  or  afternoon,  or  night,  or  whatever  it  was,  was 
it  ? — He  used  to  go  home  between  3  and  4  o'clock,  and  come  in  the  morning  between 

9  and  10. 

54.819.  You  say  you  met  Mulleny.  Daly,  and  Macaulay  ;  where  did  you  go  to  ? — I 
only  met  Macaulay  and  Daly  at  their  gate  on  Sunday. 

54.820.  Who  was  it  went  to  the  place  where  Scott  was  expected  to  pass  ? — Young 

Mulleny. 

54.821.  Was  that  on  Thursday,  the  1st  June? — Yes. 

54.822.  I  have  not  got  it  quite  right  yet ;  who  was  to  meet  you  on  Thursday,  the 
1st  June  ? — Macaulay  and  Mulleny. 

54.823.  Not  Daly  ? — No. 

54.824.  You  say  Mulleny  was  unknown  to  you  ? — Yes. 

54.825.  Had  you  seen  him  before? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

54.826.  Or  afterwards  ? — I  saw  him  afterwards. 

54.827.  I  will  come  to  that  later  on.  You  mentioned  the  brother  of  George  Scott, 
what  was  he  ? — He  was  agent  to  Sir  Charles  Gore  and  some  other  gentlemen  which  I 
did  remember. 

54.828.  What  was  his  name  ? — James  Scott. 

54.829.  Did  Macaulay  at  any  time  say  anything  to  you  as  to  any  proposal  for  doing 
anything  to  James  Scott? — Yes. 

54.830.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  about  the  28th  March  in  1882. 

54.831.  Had  James  Scott  done  anything  to  make  himself  obnoxious  before  this 
statement  Macaulay  made  to  you  ? — I  heard  something  ;  he  had  some  quarrel  with 
tenants. 

54.832.  From  whom  had  you  heard  of  his  having  a  quarrel  with  tenants  ? — Just 
with  the  neighbours  and  Macaulay  and  those  fellows  who  were  round  there. 

54.833.  What  did  Macaulay  say  to  you  about  James  Scott? — He  said  that  he  was  a 
member  or  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  12  delegates  to  be  held  in  Killala,  and  that  he. 
was  going  there  on  a  post-cart  from  Crossmolina ;  after  be  came  back  he  told  me  that 
it  was  settled  about  shooting  James  Scott,  and  that  there  was  2 51.  on  hand  to  pay  the 
fellows  who  did  the  job. 

54.834.  25/  on  hand  for  that;  did  he  say  anything  more  about  the  money  ? — Yes. 

54.835.  What? — Ho  said  the  money  was  10/.  got  from  the  Ladies  Land  League. 

54.836.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Macaulay  said  so  ? — Yes. 

54.837.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Anything  else  did  he  tell  you  ? — 10/.  from  the  Fenian 
Organisation,  and  51.  from  five  tenants. 

54.838.  When  you  say  12  delegates  were  going  to  meet  at  Killala,  did  he  say  what 
delegates  they  were  ? — He  did  not  mention  a  good  many  of  their  names. 

54.839.  What  did  you  understand  by  delegates;  did  he  say  anything  more  than 
delegates  to  you? — No,  sir. 

54.840.  Did  he  mention  any  name  in  connexion  with  the  money  besides  the  10/. 
that  came  from  the  Ladies  Land  League,  10/.  from  the  Fenian  Organisation,  and  51. 
from  five  tenants  ;  did  he  mention  any  other  name  ? — He  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
tenants,  and  he  mentioned  Miss  Kirk’s  name. 

54.841.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  about  Miss  Kirk? — He  said  he  was  talking 
to  Miss  Kirk,  and  that  he  had  10/.  to  get. 

54.842.  Do  you  know  who  Miss  Kirk  was  ? — I  heard  that  she  was  something  to  do 
with  the  Ladies  Land  League,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  more  about  it. 

54.843.  What  her  position  in  the  Ladies  Land  League  was  you  did  not  know.  Did 
you  make  any  communication  to  the  police  with  reference  to  this  plan  in  connexion 
with  James  Scott  ? — I  did. 

54.844.  Did  Macaulay  tell  you  where  James  Scott  was  to  bo  shot  ? — He  did. 

54.845.  Where  was  it  ? — At  his  own  house. 

54.846.  Where  was  that  ? — At  Ardagh. 
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54.847.  Did  lie  mention  any  other  names  at  the  time  of  this  conversation  besides 
Miss  Kirk  ? — He  mentioned  the  names  of  Rutledge  and  Gillespie ;  they  were  the 
tenants. 

54.848.  You  say  he  mentioned  the  names  of  several  of  the  delegates,  as  you  call 
them.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  the  names  of  the  delegates  he  told  you  he  had  met  at 
Killala  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Higgins. 

54.849.  Do  you  remember  his  Christian  name  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  it  is  James. 

54.850.  Anybody  else  ? — Matthew  Melvin. 

54.851.  Anybody  else? — Richard  Molloy. 

54.852.  Anybody  else? — P.  Durkan. 

54.853.  Were  any  of  those  men  known  to  you? — I  knew  Melvin  and  Durkan. 

54.854.  But  not  Higgins  and  Molloy  ? — No. 

54.855.  Do  you  remember  whether  either  Melvin  or  Durkan  were  members  of  the 
Land  League  or  not  ? — I  always  heard  that  they  were. 

54.856.  You  have  said  you  always  heard  that  Melvin  and  Durkan  were  members  of 
the  League  ;  what  branch  of  the  League,  do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know.  [;I  think  it  is 
Ballvmena. 

«/  ... 

54.857.  You  mentioned  Gillespie  and  Rutledge  as  the  names  of  the  tenants? — Yes. 

54.858.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  members  of  the  League  or  not? — I  after¬ 
wards  heard  they  were. 

54.859.  What  branch  ? — Ardagh. 

54.860.  Do  you  know  whether  James  Scott  was  shot  or  not,  or  was  shot  at  ? — I  do 
not  think  he  was. 

54.861.  Do  you  know  whether  James  Scott  got  protection  or  not  ? — I  heard  he  did. 

54.862.  When  did  you  hear  of  James  Scott  getting  protection  ? — I  think  it  was 
some  time  after  that. 

54.863.  Do  you  remember  how  soon  after  ? — Well,  I  think  it  was  immediately  after. 

54.864.  Before  you  made  the  communication  to  the  police  had  Scott  had  protection  ? 
— I  never  heard  it. 

54.865.  Was  there  anything  else  that  Macaulay  said  to  you  about  the  case  of  James 
Scott  besides  what  you  have  told  us  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

54.866.  Do  you  know  some  people  of  the  name  of  Hogan  ? — Yes. 

54.867.  What  were  their  names  ? — Joseph  and  William. 

54.868.  Where  did  they  live  ? — They  lived  in  Crossmolina. 

54.869.  Do  you  know  whether  they  joined  the  League  ? — I  know  they  did  not. 

54  870.  Was  anything  done  to  them  before  a  communication  was  made  to  you  by 
Macaulay  ? — I  guess  they  were  boycotted. 

54.871.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  were  boycotted? — I  do  not,  really  ;  but  they 
were  some  time. 

54.872.  Did  Macaulay  come  to  you  and  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  some¬ 
thing  that  was  going  to  be  done  to  Hogan’s  house,  do  you  remember? — No,  I  do 
not  remember.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  until  it  was  done. 

54.873.  What  ? — I  do  not  remember  anything  being  said  about  it  until  it  was  done. 

54.874.  Are  you  sure  ? — I  think  so. 

54.875.  One  moment,  please.  Did  you  know  it  was  done? — Yes. 

54.876.  Do  you  know  who  did  it? — I  heard  who  did  it. 

54.877.  Did  Macaulay  make  any  statement  to  you  about  that  outrage? — He  did 
after  it  was  done. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Of  course  I  wish  to  keep  entirely  within  your  Lordships’ 
ruling ;  but  I  propose  to  ask  him  what  statement  Macaulay  made  to  him. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What,  after  it  was  done  ? 

(The  President.)  No,  I  do  not  think  after  it  was  done.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
confession.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  we  cannot  have  that. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  If  your  Lordship  thinks  so,  I  will  not  press  it  any  further. 

54.878.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  outrage  on  Hogan’s  house  that  you  heard  of  ? — 
It  was  fired  into  ;  fired  into  from  the  window. 

54.879.  Just  answer  this  question — yes,  or  no  ;  did  Macaulay  make  a  statement  to 
you  with  reference  to  the  outrage  on  Hogan? — Yes. 

54.880.  Now,  do  you  remember  a  man  named  Brown?— Yes. 

54.881.  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — Michael  Brown. 
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54.882.  Where  did  he  live? — I  think  it  was  at  Macgowan. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  If  your  Lordships  will  kindly  look  at  No.  27,  in  page  4,  of 
Mayo,  I  gave  that  yesterday. 

( The  President.)  You  gave  Hogan’s  yesterday. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  If  you  will  kindly  look  with  reference  to  George  Scott,  that 
is  No.  26  on  page  4,  Mayo,  and  the  reference  to  the  one  I  am  asking  about  now — 
Michael  Brown  is  No.  27. 

54.883.  Now,  what  was  Michael  Brown  ? — He  was  a  farmer. 

54.884.  Where  ? — I  am  not  sure  of  the  name  of  the  place.  I  thought  it  was 
Macgowan. 

54.885.  Had  Michael  Brown  taken  any  land,  do  you  know  ? — I  know  he  had. 

54.886.  What  land  had  he  taken  ? — Some  farms  belonging  to  other  people — that 
they  gave  up.  I  could  not  say  whose  they  were. 

54.887.  You  mean  farms  from  which  people  had  been  evicted? — Yes. 

54.888.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  land  had  been  unoccupied  that  Brown  took  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

54.889.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Leonard  ? — Yes. 

54.890.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  a  farmer. 

54.891.  Where  ? — He  lived  at  a  place  called  Gurt-na-rubber. 

54.892.  Had  Leonard  done  anything  to  make  him  obnoxious,  or  done  anything 
before  the  time  that  Macaulay  made  a  statement  to  you  about  Leonard  ? — He  had  a 
quarrel  with  Thomas  Daly  about  some  bog. 

54.893.  Thomas  Daly  ;  is  that  the  same  man  you  mentioned  before  ? — Yes. 

54.894.  The  same  Thomas  Daly  ? — Yes. 

54.895.  Do  you  know  whether  Leonard  joined  the  League  or  not? — No,  sir,  he  did 
not  join  it. 

54.896.  Did  Macaulay  at  any  time  make  any  statement  to  you  about  anything  to  be 

done  to  Leonard  ? — Yes.  ° 

54.897.  What  statement  did  Macaulay  make  to  you,  if  any,  as  to  Brown? — Oh,  just 
talked  about  him  being  a  land-grabber,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

54.898.  Anything  more  ?— That  he  was  to  be  shot. 

54.899.  Tell  us,  please,  why  he  was  to  be  shot.  When  did  Macaulay  make  that 
statement  to  you  about  Brown? — Some  time  in  the  latter  end  of  1881. 

54.900.  Did  you  communicate  to  the  police  at  the  time  ? — 1  believe  I  did. 

54.901.  Did  you  know  whether  the  outrage  upon  Brown  was  carried  out  or  not  ? — 
Yes. 

54.902.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  that,  was  any  time  mentioned  to 
you  by  Macaulay  as  to  when  Brown  was  going  to  be  shot  or  his  house  fired  into? — No, 
sir;  I  do  not  recollect  the  time. 

54.903.  What  was  it? — He  wanted  me  to  go  to  shoot  him. 

54.904.  When  was  that?— That  was  some  time  in  1882— about  the  July  of  1882. 

54.905.  1882,  do  you  say  ? — Yes. 

54.906.  Where  did  Macaulay  make  that  statement  to  you  ? — It  was  in  the  house  in 
Ballymena. 

54.907.  Anybody  else  present? — No. 

54.908.  Where  were  you  to  shoot  him?— We  were  to  shoot  him  on  the  Sunday  at 
Mr.  Paget’s — by  Mr.  Paget’s  wall. 

54.909.  Who  were  to ;  was  anybody  to  go  besides  yourself  ? — He  was  to  go  with 
me  and  take  a  gun  out  of  the  house  that  came  from  England. 

54.910.  Did  Macaulay  mention  any  other  name  to  you  ? — That  was  at  another  time. 
He  mentioned  some  other  names  we  were  to  go  another  time  to  shoot. 

54.911.  The  first  time  only,  you  and  he — Macaulay — were  to  go  ? — Yes. 

54.912.  Did  you  make  a  communication  to  the  police? — I  did. 

54.913.  Did  you  and  Macaulay  go  on  that  occasion? — No;  I  said  I  would  not  go. 

54.914.  At  any  time  after  that  did  Macaulay  speak  to  you  about  Leonard  ? — 
Yes. 

54.915.  How  long  after? — Not  very  long  ;  just  something  about  the  same  time _ 

the  fame  month. 

54.916.  Was  anybody  present? — James  King. 

54.917.  Was  James  King  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Ho  was. 

54.918.  Where  did  James  King  and  you  see  Macaulay  ? — At  Clarko’s  public-house. 

54.919.  Where  is  that  ? — At  Ballymena,  about  a  milo  from  the  corner. 
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54.920.  How  did  you  come  to  go  to  Clarke’s  public-house  ? — Macaulay  came  to  the 
house  to  me  and  asked  me  to  come  down  there,  and  when  we  were  going  down  we 
went  for  King — King  lived  on  the  way. 

54.921.  Macaulay  having  called  for  you,  you  and  Macaulay  called  for  King  on  the 
way  down  ? — Yes. 

54.922.  Did  he  send  for  anybody  else  ? — He  sent  for  Richard  Halloran. 

54.923.  Was  Richard  Halloran  a  member  of  the  League  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

54.924.  You  do  not  know  for  certain  one  way  or  the  other?— No. 

54.925.  When  were  you-all  four  together — Halloran,  King,  Macaulay,  and  yourself — 
in  Clark’s  public-house  ? — I  do  not  know  if  Halloran  was  in  the  public-house.  I  think 
it  was  King,  Macaulay,  and  I. 

54.926.  What  did  Macaulay  say  to  you  in  King’s  presence  ? — He  said  about  shooting 
Leonard  the  next  day — that  was  on  a  Saturday  evening. 

54.927.  You  mean  you  were  to  shoot  him  on  a  Saturday  evening  ? — On  Sunday 
morning ;  and  he  said  that  Halloran  would  be  a  good  fellow  for  to  depend  on,  and 
that  he  would  send  for  him.  He  sent  for  Halloran  ;  we  were  going  out,  and  Halloran 
was  coming  and  Macaulay  spoke  to  Halloran  in  my  presence,  and  we  went  home,  and 
when  going  home  Macaulay  told  me  it  was  all  right,  that  Halloran  would  be  up  the 
next  morning. 

54.928.  What  were  you  to  do  with  reference  to  the  shooting  ? — I  was  to  bring  the 
boat  and  bring  three  revolvers  ;  I  had  three  revolvers  at  the  same  time. 

54.929.  Were  those  three  revolvers  the  same  as  before  ? — Yes,  and  I  was  to  bring 
as  much  old  clothes  for  a  disguise  as  I  possibly  could. 

54.930.  Anything  more  to  do  ? — Oh,  we  were  to  meet  at  a  certain  place — to  bring 
the  boat  to  a  place  called  Luby,  a  bend  in  the  river. 

54.931.  What  river  was  the  boat  used  on? — It  was  used  on  the  river  for  about  a 
mile,  and  then  it  got  into  the  lake. 

54.932.  What  is  the  name  of  the  river? — The  river  is  the  Deel  River. 

54.933.  And  the  lake  ? — And  the  lake  is  Lake  Conn. 

54.934.  Was  that  the  substance  of  what  Macaulay  said — that  you  were  to  bring  the 
revolvers  and  get  as  much  disguise  as  you  could  ? — Yes. 

54.935.  Did  you  give  information  that  night  ? — I  went  that  night  into  the  town  of 
Gore. 

54.936.  You  made  a  communication  that  very  night  to  the  police  ? — Yes. 

54.937.  Did  you  go  on  the  Sunday  morning  ? — I  did. 

54.938.  Did  you  meet  anybody  ? — I  met  King  when  I  was  going  to  the  place  where 
the  boat  was,  along  the  river. 

54.939.  Had  you  the  revolvers  with  you  ? — I  had  them  at  that  time  pretty  near 
where  the  boat  was,  in  an  old  castle. 

54.940.  Do  you  mean  you  had  hidden  them  ? — I  had  them  in  the  old  castle,  right 
where  the  boat  was. 

54.941.  Had  you  brought  any  disguise? — Yes,  I  had. 

54.942.  What  ? — I  brought  an  old  waterproof  coat  and  some  very  old  black  netted 
jackets. 

54.943.  You  say  you  met  King;  did  you  meet  anybody  else? — I  met  King  when  I 
was  going  to  the  boat,  and  he  walked  with  me  to  the  boat,  and  we  got  the  revolvers 
and  the  old  clothes,  and  got  into  the  boat  and  went  clown  the  river  to  Luby. 

54.944.  Did  you  know  Halloran  ?  —  Not  at  that  time. 

54.945.  You  went  clown  to  the  boat,  I  understand? — Yes. 

54.946.  You  and  King  ;  anybody  else  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

54.947.  Did  you  meet  Halloran  that  morning? — We  met  Halloran  at  the  place  where 
we  appointed  to  meet,  at  Luby.  Halloran  came. 

54.948.  Anybody  with  him? — Nobody. 

54.949.  Tell  me  in  your  own  way  what  was  done? — We  lay  on  the  bank  in  seme 
bushes  that  were  there  waiting  for  Macaulay,  and  we  thought  that  Leonard  would  have 
passed  at  the  time,  as  we  knew  the  time  he  would  be  going  to  mass. 

54.950.  The  plan  was,  he  was  to  pass  as  he  was  going  to  mass,  and  you  were  to 
shoot  him  then  ? — Yes,  and  when  we  knew  that  the  time  was  up  we  returned  home, 
and  on  our  return  Macaulay  come  to  us,  and  he  abused  Halloran,  saying  he  was  waiting 
for  him ;  and  Halloran  said  it  was  his  own  fault ;  that  he  was  there  in  time ;  and 
Macaulay  said  it  was  as  well  it  was  a  mistake,  that  he  heard  the  police  was  lying  at 
Gurt-na-rubber  with  rifles. 

54.951.  Did  you  see  whether  the  police  had  anything  with  them  ? — Rifles. 
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54.952.  Where  was  Gurtnarubber  ? — Gurtnarubber  was  the  fields  one  side  of  the 
road  where  we  were  to  shoot  Leonard  from. 

54.953.  Gurtnarubber  was  the  place  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  where  Halloran 
and  King  were  to  shoot  Leonard  ? — Yes,  on  going  up  the  fields. 

54.954.  Leonard  was  not  shot  then  ? — No. 

54.955.  What  did  you  and  these  men  do  after  Macaulay  had  come  up  ? — We  went 
home  after  we  had  that  conversation.  Macaulay  told  them  it  was  as  well. 

54.956.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Ruane  ? — Yes. 

54.957.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  a  farmer. 

54.958.  Which  Ruane  did  you  mean  ? — I  think  it  was  Thomas  Ruane,  his  name  ; 
I  am  not  sure.  I  know  the  man  very  well.  He  used  to  have  land  and  stock. 

54.959.  Had  Thomas  Ruane  done  anything  before  the  time  of  Macaulay  making  a 
communication  to  you  ? — All  that  I  heard  Macaulay  say  about  him  was  that  he  was 
talked  bad  of  the  society. 

54.960.  What  society? — I  suppose  the  League ;  and  that  he  would  not  join  the 
League,  or  he  would  not  join  the  Brotherhood  in  any  way. 

54.961.  He  would  neither  join  the  League  nor  the  Fenian  Brotherhood? — No. 

54.962.  What  did  Macaulay  say  to  you  ? — He  said  he  was  to  be  shot  on  a  certain 
Sunday.  It  was  the  stormy  Sunday  in  October  1882. 

54.963.  Do  you  mean  that  was  the  day  he  was  to  be  shot  ? — It  was  on  that  Sunday 
he  was  to  be  shot. 

54.964.  How  long  before  that  Sunday  was  it  Macaulay  made  a  statement  to  you  ? _ It 

was  a  very  short  time. 

54.965.  Do  you  mean  hours  or  days,  was  it  the  same  week  ? — It  was  the  same  week. 

54.966.  Do  you  remember  how  many  nights  or  days  before  the  Sunday  it  was  ? — I 
disremember  now.  I  do  not  remember. 

54.967.  Did  Macaulay  ask  you  for  anything  ? — He  asked  me  for  a  revolver. 

54.968.  Did  you  give  him  anything  ? — I  gave  him  a  revolver. 

54.969.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  going  to  shoot  Ruane  ? — He  told  me  he  was  getting 
young  Mulleny  to  do  it. 

54.970.  That  is  the  name  he  mentioned  to  you  ? — Yes. 

54.971.  Did  he  say  where  he  was  to  be  shot? — He  said  at  Gurtnarubber. 

54.972.  Is  that  the  same  place  as  the  other  you  have  mentioned  ? — He  was  to  come 
that  way  on  Sundays  through  the  woods,  and  Mulleny  was  to  meet  him  in  the  woods. 

54.973.  Did  you  make  a  communication  to  the  police  respecting  what  Macaulay 
had  told  you  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

54.974.  I  think  your  communications  were  generally  in  writing  except  on  some 
occasions.  How  many  times  did  you  make  verbal  communications  and  how  many 
times  in  writing  ? — In  writing. 

54.975.  You  know  that  you  made  several  in  writing — do  you  remember  that  many 
times  you  went  yourself  to  make  communications  ? — I  do.  I  remember  I  went  four  or 
five  times  when  I  thought  I  had  no  time  to  write. 

54.976.  On  occasions  that  you  had  no  time  to  write  you  went  off  yourself  ? _ Yes. 

54.977.  Was  Ruane  shot  ? — No. 

54.978.  At  this  time  did  Macaulay  mention  the  names  of  any  other  persons  to  you 
who  were  to  be  shot  ? — He  mentioned  Joe  Hogan  and  Major  Paget. 

54.979.  Was  that  on  the  same  occasion  he  spoke  of  Ruane  or  another  occasion  ? — 
No,  it  was  the  same  occasion. 

54.980.  Tell  us  what  he  said  about  Joe  Hogan  ? — Well,  he  just  mentioned  the  names 
of  three  and  the  reasons  of  course  ;  I  remember  a  little  of  the  reasons. 

54.981.  I  will  ask  you  the  reasons  in  a  moment — what  three  do  you  moan  ? — Ruane, 
Hogan,  and  Major  Paget. 

54.982.  What  reasons  do  you  refer  to  with  reference  to  Joe  Hogan? — Well,  he 
would  not  join  the  League,  or  he  would  not  join  any  society,  and  he  took  somo  land. 

54.983.  What  land  did  he  take  ? — I  do  not  know. 

54.984.  Was  it  evicted  land? — Evicted  land. 

54,98o.  Is  that  the  same  Joe  Hogan  I  asked  you  about  before,  whoso  house  was 
fired  into? — Yes. 

54,986.  Major  Paget,  what  was  the  reason  in  his  case? — Macaulay  was  arrested  one 
time  beforo  that,  and  it  was  reported  amongst  the  fellows  that  it  was  Major  Paget  that 
signed  the  warrant  for  him. 
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54,987.  Do  you  remember  a  person  named  Valentine  Knox  ? — Yes. 

54^988.  What  was  be? — He  had  an  agency  for  some  gentleman  that  had  property 

at  Ballybrunnen.  .......  . 

54.989.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  he  had  the  agency  ? — 

No. 

54.990.  How  far  is  Ballybrunnen,  I  think  you  call  it,  away  from  the  place  that  he 
lived  at  ? — About  three  or  four  miles. 

54.991.  Now,  did  Macaulay  say  anything  to  you  about  anything  to  be  done  to 

Knox  ? _ I  and  Macaulay  went  to  Ballina  one  day,  on  the  Monday  ;  that  is  three  miles 

from  where  I  live, 

54  992.  Whenabouts  was  that? — It  was  in  1882 — somewhere  m  the  summer  of 
1882 — I  forget  the  exact  time. 

54,993.  Did  Macaulay  say  anything  to  you  about  anything  going  to  be  done  to  Knox  ? 
— Not  till  we  met  Melvin. 

54  994.  What  did  he  say  when  you  met  Melvin? — We  went  into  a  public-house  tie 
name  of  Carrs.  We  went  into  a  room  there  and  had  drink,  and  he  asked  Melvin  about 
some  lawsuits. 

54.995.  Who  asked? — Macaulay,  about  the  lawsuits,  about  themselves  and  Knox, 
and  Melvin  and  him  talked  over  it,  and  Macaulay  said,  “  Why  don’t  you  do  away  with 
him  ?  ”  So  they  talked  awhile,  and  at  last  Melvin  and  himself  consented  that  he 
should  be  shot  before  a  week. 

54.996.  Was  any  other  name  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  outrage  ? — 
Melvin  said  himself  and  Flannagan  would  see  it  done. 

54.997.  Who  was  Flannagan  ? — A  man  who  lived  in  the  same  place  with  Melvin. 

54.998.  Do  you  know  him  ? — I  did  not. 

54.999.  Do  you  know  or  not,  whether  Flannagan  was  a  member  of  the  League  ? — 
No,  I  heard  he  was  a  member  of  the  League. 

55,000.  Did  you  make  a  communication  to  Miss  Gardiner,  Mr.  Knox’s  cousin,  that 

same  night  ? — I  did,  when  I  went  home. 

55,001.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Knox  had  protection? — I  could  not  say. 

55*002.  Did  you  know  anybody  of  the  name  of  O’Donnell  ? — I  did  not  know  the 


gentleman.  _ 

55.003.  Did  you  hear  from  Macaulay  anything  about  Mr.  O  Donnell  ? — 1  did. 

55,004.  What  did  you  hear  of  O’Donnell  ? — I  heard  he  was  agent  for  Sir  Roger 
Palmer,  and  for  some  things  as  I  disremember  he  had  done,  he  was  to  be  shot. 

55,005.  Who  told  you  that?— Thomas  Macaulay. 

55,006.  About, when  was  that? — That  was  about  the  same  year,  sometime  before. 
55,007.  Earlier  in  the  year,  or  later  in  the  year  ? — I  believe  it  was  later. 

55,008.  You  mean  after  October? — Something  about  that  time.  I  guess  it  was 


55*009.  What  did  Macaulay  say,  did  he  say  why  he  was  to  be  shot  ?— For  some 

things  he  had  did  in  his  business.  - 

55,010.  Did  Macaulay  mention  any  name  in  connexion  with  this  proposed  outrage  i 
—He  said  Thomas  Daly  was  going  to  Laherdor  on  Sunday. 

55,011.  Do  you  mean  he  told  you  on  Sunday,  or  that  he  was  going  on  Sunday  ? — I 
do  not  know,  he  did  not  tell  me  on  Sunday,  I  think  it  was  before  Sunday. 

55,012.  Did  you  make  a  communication  with  reference  to  this  contemplated  outrage 
on  Mr.  O’Donnell  ? — ]  did. 

55,013.  Have  you  mentioned  all  the  cases  of  proposals  to  shoot  people,  or  were  there 
any  more  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  more  except — 

55,014.  You  do  not  recollect  at  present  ?— No,  except  that  he  told  me  about 

P.  W.  Nally  getting  300L 

55,015.  I  am  coming  to  that ;  did  you  know  P.  W.  Nally  ?— I  did. 

55,016.  Where  did  P.  W.  Nally  live?— At  Ballagh. 

55,017.  How  far  was  that  away  from  you  ? — About  15  or  16  miles. 

55,018.  When  did  you  first  know  P.  W.  Nally  ? — It  was  at  the  races  at  Ballyhamis, 
I  was  made  acquainted  with  him. 

55,019.  In  what  year  ? — It  was  in  1882. 

55,020.  Do  you  remember  the  month  in  1882  ? — July. 

55,021.  Had  you  heard  of  Nally’ s  name  before  ? — Several  times. 

55,022.  From  whom? — From  Macaulay. 
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55,023.  Do  you  know  whether  Nally  passed  by  any  other  name  ? — Yes. 

55,024.  What  was  the  name  he  passed  by? — He  passed  by  the  name  of  Birdie. 

55,025.  Any  other  name  ? — He  passed  by  the  name  of  Tenor. 

55,026.  You  say  you  saw  Hally  at  Ballyhaunis— in  July  1882  I  think  you  said,  who 
was  he  with  ? — I  disremember  who  he  was  with  at  the  time  I  met  him. 

55,027.  Who  was  he  with  when  you  met  him  ? — Macaulay  and  I  went  to  the  races 
together,  and  we  met  Nally  on  the  street,  and  Macaulay  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
introduced  me  to  him. 

55,028.  What  did  Macaulay  say  when  he  introduced  you  to  Nally  ? — He  said  that  I 
was  a  confidential  friend  of  his. 

55,029.  Did  Nally  say  anything  to  Macaulay  in  your  hearing  ? — Not  until  after  we 
went  to  the  races.  We  walked  together  to  the  races,  and  then  went  to  a  tent  of 
Walsh’s,  I  think. 

55,030.  Did  he  on  that  day  say  anything  to  Nally  in  your  hearing  ? — He  did. 

55,031.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  whatever  was  to  be  done  should  be  done  very 
cautiously  by  four  or  five  of  the  real  vigilants. 

55,032.  Were  you  ever  a  vigilant  yourself  ? — He  told  me  I  was  appointed  one  after 
the  attempt  on  George  Scott. 

55,033.  Who  told  you  that  ? — Macaulay. 

55,034.  I  want  to  get  this  clear.  Do  you  mean  that  Macaulay  told  you  after  you 
had  gone  down  and  taken  part  in  what  you  said  about  George  Scott,  that  vou  were  one 
of  the  vigilants  ?— Yes. 

55,035.  Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  that  day  about  a  meeting — the  day  of 
the  races  ? — Yes. 

55,036.  What  was  that? — There  was  a  meeting  to  be  held. 

55,037.  Where  ?— At  Lavan’s  public-house,  and  in  the  evening  when  we  came  back 
with  some  other  fellows  to  the  meeting,  Macaulay  told  me  that  he  had  received  an  order 
from  Nally  that  there  was  no  meeting  to  be  held. 

55,038.  Why  ? — He  said  the  town  was  full  of  detectives. 

55,039.  Now  do  you  remember  shortly  after  that  Macaulay  making  any  statement  to 
you  about  money? — Yes. 

55,040.  What  did  he  say  ?— He  said  that  P.  W.  Nally  got  300/.  for  the  shooting  of 
Mr.  Burke,  and  that  he  gave  the  fellows  only  25/.  each,  and  kept  the  rest  himself.  He 
said  it  was  very  mean  of  him  to  do  so ;  that  he  never  did  that. 

55,041.  That  he,  Macaulay,  never  did  that  ? — Yes. 

55,042.  Did  Macaulay  say  where  he  got  the  300/.  from?— He  mentioned  the 
League. 

55,043.  Say  what  he  said  ?— He  said  he  got  300/.  from  the  League. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Of  course  there  is  evidence  in  connexion  with  this  matter 
which  1  do  not  want  to  refer  to  at  the  present  time. 

55,044.  Did  Macaulay  on  any  other  occasion  say  anything  to  you  about  money  ? — 
He  came  to  me  some  day  shortly  after  the  firing  into  Hogan’s  house,  and  told  me  he 
had  just  1/.,  that  he  got  51.  from  the  Land  League,  and  that  he  paid  4Z.  of  it  for  some 
jobs  that  was  done. 

55,045.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  When  was  this  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Just  after  the  firing  into  Hogan  s  house. 

55,046.  You  stated  that  he  said  to  you,  he  got  5/.,  I  think  you  said,  from  the  League? 

X  GS. 

55,047 ,  And  that  he  had  paid  4/.  for  some  jobs  ? — Yes. 

55,048.  What  did  he  say  about  the  1/.  ? — He  said  he  had  only  1/. 

55,049.  For  whom?  For  himself,  or  for  you,  or  for  what  ?— I  suppose  for  both 
of  us. 

55,050,  Did  he  give  you  any  money  ? — We  went  and  spent  the  1/. 

55,051.  When  about  was  this  ?  You  have  mentioned  it.  It  was  after  Ho°-an’s 
outrage.  About  when  was  it  ? — It  was  about  a  fow  days. 

55,052  Do  you  remember,  now,  the  year  it  was  in  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1880  or  1881  • 
1  do  not  know  which. 

55  053  Did  Macaulay  on  any  other  occasion  say  anything  to  you  about  money?— 
Oh,  he  let  me  understand -  J  ' 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Tell  us  what  he  said. 
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55,054.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  As  near  as  you  recollect,  what  he  said.  On  any 
other  occasion  did  Macaulay  say  anything  to  you  about  money  ?— He  said  we  were  to 
tret  money.  We  were  to  do  the  work,  and  the  Land  League  would  pay  us  for  every  job. 
°  55,0.55.”  Was  anybody  over  Macaulay  in  that  district,  or  did  he  give^most  of  the 
orders  ? — He  gave  most  of  the  orders  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  P.  W.  Nally  was  the 


county  centre. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  With  reference  to  what  T  said  a  few  moments  ago,  1  ask  your 
Lordship  kindly  to  make  a  note  of  page  2254.  (In  that  is  a  speech  which  is  already 


in),  and  page  2848. 

55,056.  Now  how  do  you  know  that  Nally  passed  by  the  name  of  Tenor  C — Macaulay 
told  me,  and  I  seen  it  signed  to  his  letters. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Let  us  see  the  letters.  _ 

55,057.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Hid  you  take  a  copy  of  the  letter  at  the  time  ? — I  think 

I  took  a  copy  of  a  couple  of  letters. 


so 


55,058.  One  signed  by  Tenor  ? — I  think  so. 

55,059.  Who  kept  the  original ;  who  had  the  original  letter  ;  who  showed  it  to  you  ; 
who  had  the  letter  signed  Tenor  that  you  had  a  copy  of  ? — Macaulay. 

55.060.  Did  he  keep  it  ? — Yes. 

55,061.  You  did  not  keep  it  ? — No. 

55,062.  At  any  time  did  Macaulay  say  anything  to  you  about  the  sending  of  arms  ? 


—Yes. 

55,063.  Just  say  when  that  was,  please? — T  think  that  was  in  1881. 

55,064.  About  what  time  of  the  year?— Some  time  in  the  spring,  I  think. 

55,065.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  the  sending  of  arms  or  the  receipt  of  arms  ?— 
He  told  me  there  was  arms  to  come  from  Manchester  to  Ballina  by  the  boat  from 


Liverpool. 

55,066.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  them  ?— He  said  I  was  to  go  and  make  up 
with  some  of  the  fellows,  and  to  get  the  arms  from  there. 

55,067.  You  mean  from  the  boat  ? — Yes. 

55,068.  Does  the  steamboat  run  to  Ballina  then  ? — It  does. 

55,069.  Did  he  mention  any  name  in  connexion  with  the  dispatching  of  the  arms  or 
the  sending  of  the  arms? — He  said  Nally  and  O’Keene. 

55,070.  Did  you  know  O’Keene  ?— No,  I  had  never  seen  him. 

55,071.  Or  did  you  know  anything  about  him  except  that  Macaulay  mentioned  his 
name? — I  heard  he  was  county  centre  before  Nally. 

55,072.  You  mean  the  centre  of  the  I.R.B.  ? — Yes. 

55,073.  Did  you  go  and  get  these  arms  or  not  ? — No. 

55,074.  Why  not  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  they  came,  that  I  know  anything  about. 

55,075.  Do  you  remember  his  ever  saying  anything  to  you  about  Macaulay,  as  to 
where  he  got  the  revolvers  from? — He  said  he  got  them  from  P.  W.  Nally. 

55,076.  Haw  many  revolvers  altogether  ? — Three. 

55,077.  Were  those  the  same  three  that  you  had  ? — The  same  three  all  the  time. 

55,078.  What  number  of  barrels  were  there  ? — I  guess  there  were  six. 

55,079.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  English  or  American  make,  or  what  ? — I 
think  they  were  English  make — Colts. 

55,080.  Do  you  remember  being  sent  for  a  gun  or  rifle  at  any  time? — Yes. 

55,081.  Who  sent  you  ? — James  King. 

55,082.  Is  that  the  same  King  you  have  mentioned  before? — Yes. 

55,083.  When,  about,  did  King  say  anything  to  you  about  a  gun  ? — Some  time  in 
1882,  I  think. 

55,084.  Where  were  you  to  go  for  it? — To  the  railway  station  at  Ballina. 

55,085.  WThose  name  was  it  coming  in  ?  What  did  King  say  to  you  about  it  ? — He 
asked  me  before  it  came  if  I  would  be  satisfied  to  get  it  in  my  name  or  through 
Colonel  Cuff. 

55,086.  Who  asked  you  ? — King. 

55,087.  Was  anybody  present  when  he  asked  you  that  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was. 

55,088.  Did  you  get  it  ? — I  got  the  gun. 

55.089.  I  think  you  have  mentioned  it  before,  what  was  it  a  rifle  or  a  gun? — It  was 
an  Enfield  rifle. 

55,090.  Do  you  know  how  that  rifle  was  addressed  ? — It  was  either  addressed  to 
Colonel  Cuff s  gamekeeper  or  Colonel  Cuff. 
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55,091.  Had  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  despatching  of  that  rifle  until  King 
spoke  to  you  about  it? — No. 

55,092.  What  did  you  do  with  it? — L  brought  it  home  and  hung  it  up  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  guns  in  the  Colonel’s  house. 

55,093.  What  became  of  it  afterwards  ? — The  police  got  it. 

55,094.  Do  you  remember  in  December  1882  or  about  that  time,  Macaulay  saying 
anything  to  you  about  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  ? — Yes. 

55,095.  Just  say  what  Macaulay  said  to  you  ? — He  told  me  that  there  was  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  coming  to  visit  him ;  but  he  thought  it  would  not  be  right,  as 
he  was  watched  by  the  police. 

55,096.  Who  was  watched  by  the  poilce  ? — Macaulay. 

55,097.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  name  of  the  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  was  ? 
— He  told  me  his  real  name  was  Fitzgerald  and  he  went  by  the  name  of  Matthews. 

55,098.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  was  coming  to  ? — He  said  he  was  coming  to 
Claremorris. 

55,099.  Did  he  ask  you  to  do  anything  for  him  or  about  him  ? — I  disremember. 

55.100.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  anything  to  do  about  Fitzgerald's 
coming  or  not  ? — I  think  I  gave  Mr.  Bali  some  information  about  his  coming  in  some 
letter. 

55.101.  Did  you  know  Thomas  Berraine? — Yes. 

55.102.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — He  was 
Centre  for  the  parish  of  Ardagh. 

55.103.  Was  he  anything  in  the  League  ? — He  held  some  position  in  the  League. 

55.104.  Do  you  remember  what  position  ? — No. 

55.105.  Did  you  know  Edward  Clark,  of  Ballymanagh  ? — Yes. 

55.106.  Was  he  anything  in  the  League  ? — He  was. 

55.107.  What  was  he? — I  do  not  know;  I  disremember;  but  I  used  to  see  the 
books  there  in  the  League’s  room. 

55.108.  He  kept  the  League’s  books  ? — Yes. 

55.109.  Where? — In  Ballymanagh. 

55.110.  Do  you  know  what  branch? — I  think  it  was  the  Ardagh  Branch. 

55.111.  Was  Edward  Clark,  of  Ballymanagh,  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  ? — He  was. 

55.112.  Benjamin  Keene,  of  Knockigravina ;  did  you  know  a  man  named  Benjamin 
Keene  ? — Yes. 

55.113.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  League  ? — Yes. 

55.114.  What? — I  do  not  know.  I  always  understood  he  was  a  Leaguer. 

55.115.  Was  he  anything  in  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — He  was  treasurer 
for  a  while. 

55.116.  Thomas  Burke;  did  you  know  him;  you  have  mentioned  him  already? 
Did  you  know  Pat  Walsh? — I  did. 

55.117.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League? — He  was. 

55.118.  Was  he  a  Centre  in  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — He  was. 

55.119.  Matthew  Melvin  you  have  already  mentioned.  Now,  did  you  give  evidence 
at  the  trial  of  Thomas  McCoy.  Did  you  give  evidence  at  some  trials  ? — Yes. 

55.120.  Whose  trials  ? — Macaulay,  Nally,  and  King. 

55.121.  Anybody  else  ? — Daly. 

55.122.  They  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  murder,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

55.123.  And  they  were  convicted? — Yes. 

55.124.  Just  look  at  this  revolver  ( handing  same  to  witness).  Was  that  one  that  you 
had  in  your  possession  ? — Yes. 

55.125.  Was  that  one  you  got  from  Macaulay  ? — Yes. 

55.126.  I  see  that  there  is  “  I.  R.  B.  ”  on  it,  and  the  shamrock  branded  on  the 
stock  ? — Yes. 

55.127.  Was  it  in  that  condition  when  you  received  it? — It  was,  with  the  brand. 

55.128.  You  did  not  put  the  brand  on  ;  the  brand  was  there? — Yes. 

55.129.  And  with  “I.  R.  B.”  on  it.  Who  did  you  hand  that  to,  do  you  remomber _ 

the  police  ? — I  forget  which  of  them.  < 

55.130.  You  handed  it  to  some  member  of  the  force. 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

55.131.  Did  you  know  Sergeant  Whelehan  ? — I  did. 

55.132.  Where  was  he  stationed  ? — I  do  not  know. 

55.133.  That  is  the  man  who  afterwards  lost  his  life  ? — I  do  not  know. 

55.134.  You  do  not  know? — No. 

55.135.  Do  you  not  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ? — No. 

55.136.  Do  you  say  so  ? — I  do. 

55.137.  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Whelehan  lost  his 
life  ? — I  did  not.  I  tell  you  the  truth. 

55.138.  When  did  you  first  know  him  ? — It  was  some  time  about  the  time  of  the 
trial  at  Cork ;  I  think  about  the  time  of  the  trial  at  Cork  of  Macaulay. 

55.139.  Did  you  not  know  him  before  that?— Not  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

55.140.  Did  you  not  see  him  in  Mayo  ? — Yes,  I  seen  him  in  Mayo. 

55.141.  Was  that  before  the  trial  at  Cork? — Yes,  I  seen  him  in  the  town  of 
Ballina. 

55.142.  WThen  did  you  see  him  at  Ballina  ? — A  few  days  before  I  went  to  Cork,  a 
few  days  before  the  trial. 

55.143.  Do  you  say  that  is  the  first  time  you  saw  Whelehan  ? — I  believe  I  did  not 
see  the  man  three  times  in  my  life. 

55.144.  Do  you  say  the  first  time  you  saw  him  was  at  Ballina,  shortly  before  the 
Cork  trials? — Yes. 

55.145.  You  swear  that  ? — I  disremember  all  about  it  now. 

55.146.  Will  you  swear  that  was  the  first  time  you  saw  him? — No,  I  could  not.  I 
might  have  seen  the  man  before. 

55.147.  When  did  you  begin  to  give  information  to  the  police? — T  think  it  was  in 
1880. 

55.148.  Have  you  since  been  in  the  pay  of  the  police? — No. 

55.149.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  ? — I  never  was  in  it. 

55.150.  Did  you  get  money  from  the  police  ? — Not  from  anybody  except  Mr.  Ball. 
He  gave  me  a  little.  I  never  asked  him  for  it. 

55.151.  When  did  he  give  it  you;  in  1880? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was;  1881  or 
1882, 1  think. 

55.152.  Did  he  give  you  any  in  1880  first? — I  do  not  remember. 

55.153.  Did  he  in  1881  ? — I  think  so. 

55.154.  Did  he  in  1882? — I  think  so. 

55.155.  Did  he  in  1883  ? — I  do  not  remember  about  it. 

55.156.  Will  you  say  he  did  not? — I  think  not ;  I  am  not  sure. 

55.157.  I  want  to  understand  your  position.  You  were  gamekeeper  to  a  local 
landlord,  Colonel  Cuff? — Yes. 

55.158.  An  old  gentleman  living  on  his  property  there  ? — Yes. 

55.159.  And  John  Macaulay  was  land  steward  for  Colonel  Cuff? — He  was. 

55.160.  And  Thomas  Macaulay  was  his  son? — Yes. 

55.161.  You  were  not  a  Land  Leaguer? — I  was  made  believe  I  was. 

55.162.  Were  you,  sir,  or  not,  on  your  oath,  a  member  of  the  Land  League?— I  was 
not  a  member  in  a  certain  way,  but  I  was  led  to  believe  by  my  superior  officers  that  I 
was  doing  the  work  for  the  Land  League. 

55.163.  By  Macaulay,  you  mean? — Yes. 

55.164.  But  you  yourself  were  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — No. 

55.165.  And  never  applied  to  be? — Well,  I  was  told  not  to  apply  or  show  myself 
among  the  Land  Leaguers. 

55.166.  Attend  to  my  questions,  please  ? — I  am  answering  them  right.  I  was  told  I 
had  no  right  to  show  myself  among  Land  Leaguers. 

55.167.  By  Macaulay? — Yes;  that  was  our  instructions. 

55.168.  That  you  had  no  right  to  show  yourself  amongst  Land  Leaguers  ? — Not 
much ;  yes. 

55.169.  Now  on  your  oath  did  Macaulay  ever  tell  you  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  ? — On  my  oath  he  told  me  he  was. 

55.170.  What  branch? — I  do  not  kuow  ;  either  Ardagh  or  Crossmolina. 

55.171.  First  of  all,  let  us  just  take  those  separately.  What  was  the  nearest  branch 
of  the  Land  League  to  Deel  Castle  ?  You  lived,  I  presume,  close  to  Deel  Castle, 
Colonel  Cuff’s  place  V — Yes. 
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55.172.  What  was  the  nearest  Land  League  branch  to  that? — Ardagh. 

55.173.  How  far  ? — Just  outside  the  demesne — just  the  demesne  wail  between. 

55.174.  Who  was  the  president  of  that  branch  ?— I  could  not  say. 

55.175.  Who  was  the  vice-president? — I  could  not  say. 

55.176.  Who  was  the  treasurer? — I  never  took  no  interest  in  it. 

55.177.  Who  was  the  secretary  ? — I  took  no  interest  in  it. 

55.178.  Where  did  Macaulay  live? — Macaulay  lived  in  Grange. 

55.179.  What  is  the  nearest  Land  League  branch  to  the  place  at  which  Macaulay 
lived  ? — I  think  it  is  Crossmolina. 

55.180.  How  far  ? — I  guess  he  is  in  the  parish  of  Crossmolina. 

55.181.  How  far  ? — Crossmolina  town  is  about  a  mile  from  Macaulay  or  a  mile  and 
a  half. 

55.182.  And  that  would  be  the  nearest  Land  League  branch  to  him  ? — I  would  not 
say  it  would,  but  I  think  it  is. 

55.183.  I  am  asking  you  ? — I  cannot  answer  you. 

55.184.  Would  that  be  the  nearest  branch  to  him? — Two  other  parishes  might  come 
in  nearer  to  him  for  all  I  know  ;  I  am  not  sure. 

55.185.  Can  you  suggest  any  that  is  nearer  ?— No. 

55.186.  Who  was  the  president  of  that? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

55.187.  Who  was  the  vice-president  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

55.188.  Who  was  the  treasurer? — I  do  not  know. 

55.189.  Who  was  the  secretary? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

55.190.  You  never  asked  Macaulay,  and  never  heard  from  Macaulay  who  were  ? — 
No,  we  had  our  own  business  to  attend  to. 

55.191.  Yes,  1  quite  agree  you  had  your  own  business  to  attend  to.  You  were 
examined  pretty  frequently  about  your  knowledge  of  Macaulay  and  his  doings  ? — I  had 
not  the  slightest  occasion. 

55.192.  You  were  examined  in  Court? — Yes. 

55.193.  Frequently  ?— One  or  twice. 

55.194.  Let  me  remind  you  of  when  you  were  examined.  First,  on  the  15th  of  May 
1883,  when  you  swore  an  information.  Next,  on  the  1st  of  June  1883,  when  you  made 
a  deposition. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Swearing  an  information  is  not  being  examined. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  the  reason  I  stated  it  was  an  information,  Mr.  Attorney. 

55,194a.  Next,  on  the  9th  of  June  1883,  when  you  made  a  further  deposition  ; 
next  on  the  13th  June  1883,  when  you  made  a  further  deposition.  Do  you  recognise 
those  dates,  or  about  those  dates? — 1  do  not  know  anything  about  dates.  I  suppose  it 
is  all  right. 

55.195.  Now,  except  saying  that  10 1.  of  the  25 Z.  you  are  told  by  Macaulay  would 
come  from  the  League  (you  did  not  know  what  League),  did  you  in  any  of  your 
examinations  ever  suggest  any  connexion  in  what  you  were  doing,  and  what  Macaulay 
was  doing,  between  the  League  and  you  ? — No.  I  never  was  asked  anything  about.it. 

55.196.  Who  brought  you  from  America  ? — My  pocket. 

55.197.  Who  filled  your  pocket? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Really  that  is  not  a  fair  question. 

(Sir  0.  Russell )  If  you  think  so,  you  had  better  object,  Mr.  Attorney. 

55.198.  Who  filled  your  pocket? — I  paid  my  way  myself  from  what  I  earned  in 

America. 

55.199.  Who  asked  you  to  come  from  America? — Nobody. 

55.200.  You  swear? — I  swear  it. 

55.201.  Nobody  asked  you  ? — No. 

55.202.  And  you  had  no  communication  asking  you  to  come  from  America? — I  had 
not.  T  wrote  and  said  I  would  come. 

55.203.  Had  you  a  communication  before  you  wrote? — No. 

55.204.  Have  you  made  any  arrangement  what  money  you  are  to  get  ? — No,  I 
never  asked  no  money. 

55.205.  Do  you  expect  to  get  any  money  ? — I  do  not  care  whether  I  do  or  not  ;  I 
have  plenty  without  it. 

55.206.  Do  you  expect  to  get  any  money  ? — I  have  enough  without  it. 

55.207.  Do  you  expect  to  get  any  money? — If  1  got  any  1  will  tako  it,  and  if  1  do 
not  I  will  do  without  it. 
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55.208.  Do  you  expect  any  money  ? — I  do  not  expect  any,  but  just  as  I  told  you. 

55.209.  Do  you  expect  any  money  or  not? — Well,  I  suppose  I  may  get  some;  I 
suppose  I  do  expect  some. 

55.210.  Well,  why  do  not  you  say  so.  Have  you  framed  any  idea  in  your  own 

mind  of  what  you  are  worth  ? — No. 

55.211.  You  said  you  bad  got  other  money  of  your  own  ?— Yes. 

55.212.  How  ? — I  earned  a  good  deal  of  money  since  I  w eat  to  America.  I  have 
been  there  five  years. 

55.213.  What  at? — Working. 

56.214.  What  at  ? — I  will  not  tell  you. 

55.215.  To  play  the  informer?— I  do  not  like  to  tell  you. 

55.216.  Playing  the  informer  ? — That  may  be. 

55.217.  And  it  is  in  that  way  you  have  made  lots  of  money  ? — I  got  money  from  the 
Government  after  I  gave  my  information  before. 

55  218.  How  much  ? — 1,000/. 

55.219.  About  how  much  did  you  get  for  your  work  in  America  since  you  went 
there  ? — I  got  about  10/.  a  month. 

55.220.  Only  10/.  a  month  ? — Yes. 

55.221.  And  are  you  still  in  receipt  of  that  income  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  go  back  I  expect 
to  get  the  same  job. 

55.222.  That  is  to  say  playing  the  role  of  informer — playing  the  part  of  the 
informer? — No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

55.223.  For  what  ? — Because  I  got  leave  to  come.  I  said  I  was  going  home  to  the 
old  country,  and  I  got  leave  to  come. 

55.224.  What  did  you  get  the  10/.  a  month  for  ? — I  got  it  for  working. 

55.225.  What  work  ? — Working;  for  a  company  there. 

55.226.  What  company  ? — I  will  not  tell  you  the  company.  I  do  not  like  to  tell 
you,  because  if  I  tell  the  company,  then  possibly  the  house  here  may  know  what  the 
company  is. 

(The  Attorney  General.)  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  written  down. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  care  whether  my  learned  friend  has  any  objection  to  its 
being  written  down  or  not ;  1  insist  upon  an  answer. 

55.227.  You  say  you  are  working  where  ? — I  was  working  on  a  railway,  for  a  railway 
company. 

55.228.  What  railway  company  ? — The  Canadian  Pacific. 

55.229.  Where  ? — I  do  not  like  to  tell  you  where. 

55.230.  I  insist  upon  your  telling  me,  unless  my  Lords  say  I  am  not  entitled  to  press 
it  ? — I  ask  protection  from  your  Lordships. 

(The  President.)  I  think  the  learned  Counsel  is  entitled  to  press  you  upon  the 
subject. 

55.231 .  Where  was  it  ? — At  Keveeton,  Ontario. 

55.232.  How  do  you  spell  it? — Ontario. 

55.233.  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  about  that ;  it  was  the  first  word  I  wanted 
to  know  about  ? — Well,  cannot  you  spell  Keveeten  ? 

55.234.  Do  not  be  impertinent ;  can  you  write  it  down  ? — Yes. 

55.235.  What  is  the  nearest  considerable  town  ? — Patportage. 

55.236.  Patportage  in  Ontario  ? — Yes. 

55.237.  Do  you  tell  my  Lords  that  Patportage  is  in  Ontario  ? 

(The  President.)  It  is  no  use  applying  to  my  knowledge. 

55.238.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Are  you  speaking  of  Canada,  or  are  you  speaking  of 
part  of  Ontario  ? — I  am  speaking  the  truth. 

55.239.  Do  not  make  observations  of  that  kind  ;  answer  the  questions  ? — So  I  am. 

55.240.  You  say  you  were  in  the  employment  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  ? — Yes,  I  said  so  ;  I  say  so  now. 

55.241.  Doing  what? — Working  on  the  railroad. 

55.242.  What  work? — Labouring  work. 

55.243.  What  kind  of  work? — Well,  shovelling  and  picking;  everything  what  I 
would  be  told  by  the  boss. 

55.244.  What  kind  of  work  ? — Shovelling  and  picking. 

55.245.  Making  a  railway  ? — Yes. 

55.246.  Or  repairing  it  ? — Repairing  it. 
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55.247.  Who  is  your  ganger? — He  is  Dan  Campbell. 

55.248.  Who  is  the  person  who  employed  you,  who  took  you  on  ? — The  man  who 
was  before  him  was  a  German ;  his  name  was  D.  Aus. 

55.249.  And  do  you  say  that  your  wages  from  the  company  is  101  a  month  ? — 
About  that. 

.55,250.  Did  not  you  tell  me  you  were  in  receipt  of  other  moneys,  or  was  that  a 
mistake  of  mine  ;  are  you  receiving  any  other  pay  ? — No. 

55.251.  Except  of  yourself  ? — That  is  all. 

55.252.  On  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ? — That  is  all ;  I  never  knew  anything 

more.  J  B 


55.253.  And  the  1,000Z.  you  took  with  you  ? — That  is  all.  ‘ 

55.254.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  to  me,  when  I  put  it  to  you,  that  was  for 
playing  the  part  of  the  informer— you  were  understood  to  say,  “  I  suppose  that  is  what 
it  was”? — I  did  not  understand  what  you  meant;  Ido  not  think  I  knew  what  you 

55.255.  Now  I  will  go  back;  on  the  occasion  on  which  you  were  an  important 

witness  at  the  trial  in  Cork  you  were  of  course  yourself  examined  and  in  court  durino- 
the  trial  ? — Where  was  that  ?  ° 

55.256.  Cork  ? — No,  I  was  a  little  while  in,  a  few  minutes. 

55.257.  Did  you  read  the  papers? — I  disremember  anything  about  the  papers. 

55.258.  You  disremember  anything  about  the  papers  ? — Yes. 

55.259.  Do  you  recollect  on  that  occasion  whether  any  letters  in  the  handwriting  of 

Macaulay  were  read  ? — I  believe  they  were.  ° 

55.260.  Did  you  not  yourself  prove  them  ? — Yes. 

55.261.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Nally 

read  ? — Yes.  J 

55.262.  You  recollect  that  ? — Yes. 

55.263.  Remembering  those  letters,  upon  your  oath,  Coleman,  did  not  you  know 
that,  so  far  from  Nally  or  Macaulay  being  Land  Leaguers,  that  they  were  both  of 
them  opposed  to  the  Land  League  ?— Upon  my  oath,  I  never  knew  it ;  Macaulay  told 
me  that  Nally  took  an  active  part  at  Land  Leagues,  and  rode  at  the  head  of  the  Land 
League  meetings  with  a  sash,  and  led  the  men  there  because  the  Land  League  fellows 
were  dying  out,  and  he  was  encouraging  them. 

55.264.  I  ha%  e  called  your  attention  to  the  letters  which  you  yourself  proved  at  the 
time  ? — Well,  that  is  right  enough. 

o5,26o.  I  ask  you  now,  in  view  of  those  letters,  do  you  not  know  that  so  far  from 
bemg  supporters  of  the  Land  League  that  both  Nally  and  Macaulay  were  enemies  of 
the  Land  League  ?  No,  there  is  nothing  that  was  remarkable  to  me  that  took  mv 
attention  with  regard  to  that  at  the  time. 

55.266.  Did  you  know,  because  it  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  Nally,  because  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Land  League,  was  allowed  a  licence  to  carry  arms  ;  did  you  know 
that? — Well,  sir,  I  will  explain  that  matter. 

55.267.  First  of  all,  did  you  know  that? — No. 

55.268.  rIhen  why  attempt  to  explain  it? — Because  I  can  tell  you  how  he  o-0t  the 

licence.  J 


50.269.  Then  he  did  get  the  licence?— I  believe  so.  Macaulay  was  very  iealous 
or  him  for  getting  the  licence  when  he  could  not  get  the  licence. 

55.270.  Now,  if  there  is  anything  to  explain,  1  have  no  objection  ?— He  was  going 
wrong,  making  Mr.  Pepper  one  of  the  Royal  Irish  officers  believe  he  was  so  good 

and  him  doing  the  work  behind  their  back,  and  he  had  a  right  to  do  it  himself 
sometimes. 

cz’Zll'  2ld  y0oU  ¥ar  of  Na%  breaking  UP  Laud  League  meetings  ?— Never,  sir. 

55,272.  Never? — No. 

(<S'tr  C.  Russell.)  I  will  tell  your  Lordships  the  document  I  have  here.  It  is  a  copy 
of  the  depositions  furnished  to  the  solicitors  of  the  prisoners  by  the  Crown,  which  of 
course  is  the  ordinary  course,  on  the  occasion  of  their  defence,  and  I  think  if  my 
learned  friend  had  seen  this,  or  your  Lordships  had  seen  it,  my  learned  friend  would 
not  have  thought  it  right  to  press  this  matter. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  know  what  my  learned  friend  means  ;  I  have  never 
seen  the  document  at  all. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  you  have  not. 
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The  Attorney-General.)  Well,  we  will  see  the  end  of  it. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  You  shall  see  the  end  of  it. 

55,273.  Do  you  recollect  a  letter  of  Nally’s  of  October  12th,  1881,  being,put  in  and 
read  ? — I  believe  so. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Now,  my  Lord,  I  will  read  the  whole  of  this. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  presume  you  say  it  was  put  in ;  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the 
brief  would  not  put  it  in. 

( The  President.)  No,  but  he  says  he  remembers  it. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  says  he  remembers  it.  I  will  read  the  whole  of  it,  not  of 
course  adopting  every  statement  he  makes,  but  I  will  read  the  whole  of  it : — 

“  My  dear  Friend  ” - 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Have  you  any  other  copy  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  have  not ;  if  I  had  had  one  yesterday  I  would  have  asked  you  to 
have  read  it  before  you  put  this  man  in  the  bos.  It  is  the  12th  October  1881. 

(The  President.)  From  whom  is  this  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  From  Nally,  and  signed  P.  O’Dowd  ;  found  by  District  Inspector 
McArdle  in  a  house  near  Swinford ;  that  is  the  endorsement  on  it. 


a  document  in  the 


( The  Attorney -General.)  And  is  signed  P.  O’Dowd. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Is  that  the  same  man  as  Nally  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell, )  I  do  not  know;  what  I  said  was  that  it  was  in  the  handwriting  of 

Nally.  '  . 

(The  President.)  He  has  not  stated  that ;  you  have  not  called  his  attention  to  that, 

Sir  Charles ;  it  may  be  said  he  has  not  said  so. 

55.274.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  You  recollect  the  letter  I  am  referring  to  of  the  12th 
October  ? — No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  referring  to. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  If  my  learned  friend  says  that  O’Dowd  is  an  alias  for 

Nally - 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  I  did  not  say  so,  because  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Attorney. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  exactly  the  point ;  if  he  says  soldo  not  mind  the 
letter  being  read  at  all.  All  I  mean  is  it  is  new  to  me.  I  only  wish  the  witness  to 
say  that  the  name  of  O’ Dowd  was  an  alias  for  Nally. 

(Sir  G.  Russell)  I  presume  it  must  have  been  so  because  this  is 
handwriting  of  P.  N.  Nally. 

(The  President.)  That  is  what  I  called  attention  to.  You  put  to  him  a  letter  of 
Nally’s  and  it  passed  through  my  mind  that  it  had  not  been  proved. 

55.275.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  "The  letter  that  you  told  me  that  you  recollected  being  put 
in  when  I  put  to  you  the  date,  you  recollected  the  date  of  the  12th  October  1881  ;  was 
that  the  letter  signed  by  Nally  in  the  name  of  P.  O’Dowd  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  could 
not  say,  because  there  came  several  letters  to  me. 

55.276.  Did  Nally  sometimes  sign  himself  O’Dowd? — I  do  not  recollect. 

55.277.  You  told  me  a  few  moments  ago  you  recognised  that  letter? — I  did  not 

know  the  name  of  O’Dowd ;  I  thought  it  might  be  a  letter  signed - 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  it  if  it  is  to  be  assumed 
for  the  present  purpose  that  O’ Dowd  was  Nally ;  all  I  meant  was,  that  fact  had  not 
been  brought  to  my  attention  before. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  told,  but  do  not  take  the  statement  to  myself.  I  tried  last 
night  to  read  this  mass  of  papers,  but  I  have  not  mastered  them  all,  but  I  am  told 
that  there  is  some  evidence  that  he  did  use  the  name  of  O’ Dowd. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Very  well,  I  will  take  that  at  present. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  In  Liverpool.  Your  Lordship  is  not  taking  this  from  me  as  my 
own  knowledge,  but  I  am  told  it  is  so. 

“  12th  October  1881. 


“  My  dear  Friend. 

“  Yours  of  7th  duly  received.  Glad  to  know  that  ye  are  all  well,  also 
“  Dunleary.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  are  divided  in  all  the  prisons.  Our 
“  friends  are  in  the  majority  in  all  places.  Harris  dare  not  do  otherwise  than 
“  stand  up  for  us  as  he  was  always  belonging  to  us.  Harrington  I  daresay  is  the 
“  Kerry  spouter.  Did  Dunleary  get  to  know  Gleemon,  of  Kilchreast.  Duffy 
“  from  B.  Mullet  was  sent  to  Kilmainham  by  some  of  the  Galway  party  for  to 
“  make  arrangements  with  our  folks  there  to  make  a  regular  onslaught  on  League 
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when  the  get  out.  What  has  Whyte  done  with  the  7 51.  he  got;  it  is  well  ye 
did  not  get  it  as  the  w’d  would  fling  it  into  your  teeth  again.  With  regard 
to  the  traitor  in  Balia  he  is  there  surely  ;  but  who  he  is  it  is  very  hard  to  find 
out;  two  are  suspected,  perhaps  wrongfully.  One  thing  certain,  not  a 
blessed  thing  connected  with  me  but  Pepper  of  Castlebar  has  been  made  aware 
“  of.  I  hops  we  will  yet  unearth  the  varmint.  There  must  be  terrible  under- 
“  hand  work  going  on  if  2 51.  came  to  the  Caughlans  for  their  trouble.  Roach 
“  done  what  was  right  in  returning.  I  really  felt  proud  of  him  for  having  the 
“  manhood  to  do  so.  If  men  are  to  work  for  the  people  let  them  do  so  without 
“  pay,  and  let  this  cash  be  given  to  the  evicted  and  poor  people.  Such  has  not 
been  the  case,  principal  part  of  funds  are  grabbed  up  by  the  officers  of  League. 
“  If  ye  hold  a  baronial  meeting  Strad  w’d  be  the  proper  place  to  hold  such  a  one. 
“  The  tenants  should  avail  themselves  of  the  Land  Act,  not  be  such  fools  as  to 
“  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  landlords  or  Land  Leaguers.  Resolutions  should 
“  be  passed  expressing  confidence  in  J.  Daly,  O’C.  Power,  and  calling  on  Parnell 
“  to  purge  the  executive  of  such  men  as  Loudan  and  a  lot  of  other  greedy 

“  vultures.  Above  all  see  that  no  outrage  is  committed  in  the  barony,  such 

“  as  attacking  houses,  burnings  or  injuring  animals,  as  such  acts  only  disgrace 
“  a  country.  If  a  party  commits  himself  deal  with  him  personally.  But  for 
“  God’s  sake  preserve  the  name  of  Irishmen  unsullied  with  petty  or  mean 
“  acts.  Sorry  to  hear  D.  Castelloe  was  one  of  the  party  to  interfere  with 
“  band.  Our  people  will  make  mistakes  sometimes.  There  w’d  be  a 

“  general  order  given  to  ye  to  break  up  the  League,  it  w’d  not  be  prudent 

“  presently  ;  must  wait  until  we  see  them  act  in  test  cases.  I  fear  from  what  I 
“  can  glean  of  passing  events  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  my  returning  for 
“  some  months.  Let  me  know  in  your  next  how  our  parish  is  working.  I  saw 
“  by  papers  the  Bohola  League  is  dissolved.  Preserve  the  honor  of  the  dear 
“  cause  and  see  that  it  is  not  damaged  in  that  barony.  May  God  defend  the  rip-lit. 
“  O’K. - ” 

Perhaps  you  can  tell  me,  is  that  O’Kane  ? — Yes. 

55.278.  Then  he  goes  on  further  : — 

“  Desires  me  to  tell  ye  persevere  in  your  endeavours  for  the  advancement  of 
“  the  National  cause.  Best  wishes  from  us  both  to  yourself,  and  kindly  remember 
us  C.  D.,  I.  P.  0.  D.,  Mullon,  Huddy,  J.  Coglan,  Dunlevy,  Roach,  and  R.  B. 
“  Pout,  last  though  not  least. 

“  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

“  P.  O’Dowd. 

“  P.S.— Better  for  your  friends  to  sell  their  butter  at  home.” 

That  is  something  in  reference  apparently  to  the  price  of  butter  in  Liverpool.  If  there 
is  a  doubt  about  this,  Inspector  McArdle’s  name  at  the  top  of  this  paper  vouched  as  the 
person  who  found  the  letter. 

55.279.  Now,  sir,  furthermore,  did  you  see  in  March  1881  a  letter  in  the 
“  Connaught  Telegraph  ”  from  Macaulay  ? — Yes. 

55.280.  'Ihe  26th  March  1881  ? — Not  that  I  remember. 

55.281.  I  will  just  try  and  call  it  to  your  attention.  He  was  taken  up  as  a  suspect, 
was  he  not  ? — He  was. 

55.282.  When  ? — I  do  not  remembor  the  date. 

55.283.  And  lodged  in  gaol? — Yes,  he  was  a  little  while. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  prove  the  appearance  of  this  letter  in  the  paper. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  At  present  this  witness  has  said  that  he  did  not  see  it. 

{Sir  CJ.  Russell.)  I  know.  I  am  going  to  try  and  refresh  his  recollection. 

55.284.  Just  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  and  let  me  see  whether  you  did  not 
see  it  or  hear  of  it : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Connaught  Telegraph,’ 

“  Sir, 

In  commenting  upon  my  arrest  in  the  ‘  Telegraph,’  you  say  that  ‘  1  had 
boon  a  member  of  the  Crossmalina  Branch  of  the  Laud  League  ’  ;  allow  mo  to 
say  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  branch  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  my 
“  political  convictions  never  coincided  with  the  teachings  of  the  League.  I  am 
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“  simply  an  Irish  Nationalist,  and  I  glory  in  avowing  it.  By  inserting  this  in 
“  your  next  issue  you  will  much  oblige. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  T.  A.  Macaulay.” 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  heard  of  that  letter,  the  26th  March,  1881 ;  recollect  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  do  not  remember  ever  reading  it  before. 

55.285.  Just  attend.  Did  you  read  the  “Connaught  Telegraph”? — No,  very 
seldom. 

55.286.  You  read  it  sometimes  ? — I  might. 

55.287.  I  must  press  you  ;  do  you  pledge  your  oath  ? — I  pledge  my  oath  I  never 
remember  it. 

55.288.  Did  you  read  the  “Irishman  ”  ? — No,  I  used  to  get  no  papers  where  I  was. 

55.289.  Did  you  hear  that  that  letter  was  transferred  from  the  “  Connaught 
Telegraph  ”  into  the  “  Irishman  ”  ? — I  never  did,  to  my  knowledge. 

55.290.  At  the  time  you  know  that  the  “  Irishman  ”  was  the  Fenian  organ  ? — I  never 
did,  to  my  knowledge. 

55.291.  You  never  heard  of  that  before  ? — No. 

55.292.  Now  I  must  ask  you  a  little  more  about  other  letters.  Did  you  also  prove 
the  handwriting  of  this  letter,  the  6th  of  the  8th  month,  1881,  from  Macaulay ;  do  you 
recollect  that  ? — I  recollect  several  letters ;  I  cannot  say. 

55.293.  When  you  were  proving  his  handwriting? — Yes. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  purports  to  be — 

“  Copy  of  letters  found  in  the  house  of  James  Higgins,  Clonmellon,  county 
“  Westmeath,  from  T.  A.  Macaulay,  Grange,  Crossmalina,  now  in  custody  in  the 
“  conspiracy  to  murder  case.” 

My  Lords,  the  greater  part  of  the  earlier  portion  of  it  is  relating  to  matters  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  question,  introducing  ladies’  names. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  If  Sir  Charles  will  lend  me  these  papers  afterwards  I  will 
look  them  through. 

55.294.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  is  the  only  part,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  go 
through  it,  that  refers  to  this  matter  : — 

“  The  crops  suffered  greatly  in  this  part  of  the  country  during  my  absence. 
“  With  the  exception  of  a  few  parishes  where  there  were  good  landlords  the 
“  prospects  is  very  bad.  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  tenant  farmers  on  the  15th 
“  some  few  miles  from  here  to  which  I  got  a  special  invitation.  The  people  are 
“  all  determined  to  allow  no  frauds  amongst  them  for  the  future.  They  will 
“  tolerate  no  dictation  from  any  spouter  from  39  Upper  who  will  dare  show 
“  himself  down  here.” 

39,  Upper  means  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  which  are  the  central  offices  of  the 
League  ? — I  do  not  know,  sir. 

55.295.  What  do  you  think  it  refers  to  if  it  is  not  that.  I  will  read  it.  It  is  clear 
what  it  means  : — 

“  The  letter  in  the  ‘  Telegraph  ’  was  never  written  at  39,  Upper ;  it  is  a 
“  mistake  to  think  so.  It  was  written  by  Sh-r-dn,  and  if  Daly  publishes  all  I 
“  send  him  you  will  find  he  will  have  enough  to  do  in  defending  himself.” 

Was  Daly  the  proprietor  of  the  “  Connaught  Telegraph  ”  ? — Yes. 

55.296.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  in  the  columns  of  the 
“  Telegraph”  there  were  many  attacks  upon  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  know. 

55.297.  Do  you  say  that  really? — I  do,  sir. 

55.298.  “  There  was  a  lot  in  the  letter  which  did  not  relate  to  me  individually,  but 
“  to  my  father,  which  Daly  would  not  publish,  as  it  did  not  affect  me  personally. 
“  You  may  remember  what  appeared  about  my  boss  in  the  ‘  Ballina  Journal’; 
“  this  matter  was  drawn  up.  May  I  ask  you  the  simple  question,  did  the  ‘  Ballina 
“  Journal’  ever  enter  39,  Upper.  But  enough;  look  out  for  the  ‘  Telegraph  ’  of 
“  to-morrow.” 

Then  comes  in  a  sentence  in  which  some  young  lady’s  name  is  mentioned.  I  will  put 
a  question  before  I  read  the  next  passage.  Did  Macaulay  ever  tell  you  that  the  Land 
League  had  offered  20,000?.  to  get  hold  of  the  Fenians? — No,  sir. 
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55,299.  Then,  this  is  the  next  passage,  my  Lords  : — 

The  Leaguers  have  offered  20,000Z.,  but  there  will  be  no  compromise, — no 
“  surrender. 


“  (Signed)  Ever  your  sincere  friend, 

“  T.  A.  Macaulay.” 

He  never  told  you  that  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  My  Lords,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  that  is  the  only 
matter  which  relates  to  this. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  You  mean  the  only  matter  in  this  letter. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  only  matter  in  this  letter. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  look  at  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Of  course  I  will  let  you  see  it,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  may  be  further  letters  in  this.  If  this  is  the  record 
of  what  was  at  the  trial  I  ask  to  see  the  whole  of  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  must  say  a  more  audacious  request,  looking  at  the  way  we  have 
been  treated  by  the  Attorney- General  and  his  colleagues  all  along  in  declining  to  let  us 
see  anything,  except  what  they  think  fit  to  use,  I  never  heard  in  a  court  of  justice. 

(The  President.)  Whatever  that  is,  the  case  is  not  brought  to  my  notice  ;  the  question 
is  whether  the  Attorney- General  is  to  see  the  whole  of  it,  and  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
that  he  should. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  have  no  objection  to  your  Lordships  seeing  it,  but  I  say  this,  that 
from  the  way  the  case  has  been  conducted,  I  will  not  do  anything  which  I  am  not 
directly  ordered  to  do  by  your  Lordships. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  all  I  ask  is  this,  and  we  had  better  have  it  at  once  ; 
Sir  Charles  has  said  that  he  is  referring  to  a  brief  for  the  Crown  on  the  occasion  of  the 
prosecution  of  these  men,  which  I  have  not  got,  nor  have  I  ever  seen,  and  he  puts 
certain  letters  in.  It  may  be  there  are  others,  and  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  if  my 
learned  friend  uses  these  I  am  entitled  to  see  the  whole,  whatever  place  it  comes  from. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  have  made  the  same  observation  again  and  again  in  numerous 
instances  where  you  have  picked  and  chosen. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  This  is  on  the  merits. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  dealing  with  the  merits. 

(The  President.)  We  think  we  ought  to  see  them. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  if  your  Lordships  had  seen  the  whole  of  the  brief  before, 
this  witness  would  never  have  been  called. 

(The  President.)  You  ought  not  to  say  that. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  right  to  say  that,  Sir  Charles. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  say  I  have  a  right  to  say  it,  but  I  should  be  oreatly  dis¬ 
appointed  if  your  Lordships  did  not  think  so.  ° 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  do  not  agree  with  the  observation,  that  is  all. 

55.300.  In  view  of  what  I  have  put  to  you,  I  ask  you  again,  do  you  persist  in 
saying  that  you  believe  that  Macaulay  was  a  member  of  the  League,  or  a  friend  of  the 
League  ? — I  believe  so,  from  what  he  told  me. 

55.301.  What  ? — I  believe  so,  from  what  he  told  me. 

55.302.  Have  you  any  reason  for  believing  that  except  what  he  told  you  ? — Yes. 

55.303.  What  ? — I  have  seen  him  at  the  meeting,  and  gone  to  the  meeting  with 

him. 

55.304.  Where? — At  Coonah. 

55.305.  Where  ? — Coonah  ;  the  meeting  of  the  Land  League  at  Coonah. 

55.306.  A  public  meeting  ? — Yes. 

55.307.  A  large  meeting  or  not? — Yes,  a  large  meeting. 

55.308.  An  open  air  meeting  ? — Yes. 

55.309.  Was  that  the  only  meeting  you  ever  went  to  with  him  ? — That  is  the  only 

meeting  I  ever  went  to.  J 

55.310.  Do  you  know  of  his  going  to  any  other  meeting  than  that? — Well,  I  am 
not  sure. 

55.311.  First  of  all  you  were  sworn  by  Timlan,  the  blacksmith  ? — Yes. 

55.312.  In  1866  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

55.313.  A  Fenian  ? — Yes. 

55.314.  What  was  the  oath  you  took  ? — I  forget  the  most  of  it.  It  was  to  take  up 
arms  at  a  moment  s  notice  against  the  Queen  and  against  the  authority  in  Ireland. 
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55.315.  What  was  the  oath  you  took  when  you  were  sworn  in  by  Macaulay  ? — It 
was  to  assist  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  by  all  means  and  all  power,  and  to 
reveal  no  secrets,  and  to  obey  all  superior  officers. 

55.316.  Were  the  oaths  substantially  and  practically  the  same  ?—  No. 

55.317.  What  is  the  difference? — I  will  repeat  them  to  you. 

55.318.  What  is  the  difference  ? — There  was  nothing  about  obeying  superior  officers 
in  the  first. 

55.319.  What? — There  was  nothing  about  obeying  superior  officers  in  the  first 
Fenian  oath. 

55.320.  In  the  first  Fenian  oath  you  took  in  1866  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

55.321.  Was  there  any  difference.  That  was  the  difference.  Do  not  nod  your  head, 
but  is  it,  sir  ? — Not  much.  I  did  not  see  any  more. 

55.322.  You  yourself  said  when  you  were  asked  to  take  the  oath  that  you  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary,  because  you  were  already  sworn  ? — I  did,  sir,  but  I  did  not 
understand  what  it  was  at  the  time. 

55.323.  Were  you  frequently  ordered  to  attend  on  Fenian  meetings  ? — I  was. 

55.324.  Who  ordered  you? — Well,  Macaulay  told  me  to  go  to  meetings  often. 

55.325.  By  word  of  mouth? — Yes. 

55.326.  Did  any  person  give  you  any  orders? — No,  sir. 

55.327.  Did  you  atteDd  any  meetings? — Only  one. 

55.328.  Where  ? — In  the  domain  of  Deel  Castle. 

55.329.  In  the  domain  ? — Yes. 

55.330.  At  night  ? — It  was  in  the  evening. 

55.331.  Attended  by  how  many  people  ? — There  were  only  about  20  there  or  so, 
when  I  went  to  it. 

55.332.  Who  were  they  ? — Thomas  Berran. 

55.333.  You  gave  us  some  names  yesterday — where  those  all  you  could  remember  ? 
— And  James  King  was  at  that  meeting,  and  Thomas  Trayner,  and  Antony 
Milderrick. 

55.334.  You  told  us,  at  least  I  understood  you  to  tell  us  yesterday,  the  names  of  a 
number  of  people — were  those  all  you  could  recollect  ? — They  were  not  at  that 
meeting,  only  Berran  and  King.  That  was  all  at  that  meeting  I  spoke  of  yesterday. 

55.336.  Tell  us  who  were  at  this  secret  meeting — this  was  a  secret  meeting  in  the 
domain  ? — Yes. 

55.337.  Tell  us  who  was  there? — Thomas  Berran,  that  man  I  referred  to  before, 
and  Thomas  King. 

55.338.  Were  those  all  you  recollect  ? — And  Macaulay  and  Thomas  King. 

55,338 a.  And  Macaulay,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  and  Thomas  Trayner,  and  Edward 
Murphy,  and  Antony  Milderrick,  and  Thomas  Lyons,  and  Macaulay. 

55.339.  I  think  you  said  you  were  sworn  to  secrecy  when  you  were  sworn  the  second 
time  in  this  society  ?— Yes. 

55.340.  You  have  spoken  about  Macaulay  bringing  you  a  revolver? — Yes. 

55.341.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  when  he  brought  it  to  you? — He  told  me  that  it 
belonged  to  the  society. 

55.342.  Did  he  tell  you  you  must  keep  it  for  him  for  the  purposes  of  the  society  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  he  did. 

55.343.  Do  you  recollect  his  telling  you  also  that  he  had  got  three  revolvers  from 
Nally  ?— He  did. 

55.344.  I  think  he  gave  you  altogether  three  revolvers  ? — He  did. 

55.345.  Did  he  say  that  they  belonged  to  the  parish  ? — He  did. 

55.346.  And  that  you  were  to  take  charge  of  them  ? — Yes,  he  did,  sir. 

55.347.  Did  he  say  that  the  parish  had  to  pay  for  them  extra  to  their  regular  sub¬ 
scription  ? — He  did. 

55.348.  What  subscription  had  you  to  make  to  the  society  ? — It  was  one  shilling  and 
one  penny  a  month. 

55.349.  Who  was  the  person  to  whom  you  paid  it  ? — I  paid  it  to  Thomas  Berran. 

55.350.  What  did  you  pay  extra  for  the  revolvers  ? — I  do  not  remember  paying 
anything  for  the  revolvers. 

55.351.  Was  anything  done  with  these.  He  said  the  parish  had  to  pay  for  them 
extra  to  their  regular  subscriptions? — Yes,  I  believe  so  ;  I  believe  every  parish  centre 
had  to  bring  in  so  much  to  pay  for  them. 
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55.352.  There  were  parish  Centres  ? — Yes. 

55.353.  Was  Macaulay  a  parish  Centre? — He  was  the  barony  Centre. 

55.354.  First  of  all,  there  was  a  parish  Centre? — A  parish  centre. 

55.355.  Then  there  was  a  barony  Centre  ? — Yes. 

55.356.  Then  there  was  a  county  Centre  ? — There  was  a  barony  Centre,  a  parish 
Centre,  and  a  county  Centre. 

55.357.  Who  was  the  parish  Centre  ? — Thomas  Berran. 

55.358.  Who  was  the  barony  Centre  ? — Macaulay. 

55,359  Who  was  the  county  Centre  ? — Nally. 

55.360.  Was  there  more  than  one  meeting  at  the  domain  at  Deel  Castle  ? — That  is 
all  I  knew  about  it. 

55.361.  I  will  call  attention  to  what  you  said  at  that  meeting  ? — Yes. 

55.362.  Macaulay  was  there,  James  King,  Edward  Murphy,  Thomas  Trayner, 
Antony  Mulderick  you  mentioned  no  one  else — on  that  occasion  can  you  swear  that 
nobody  else  was  present  ? — Yes,  sir,  about  20 ;  but  I  did  not  mind,  I  was  not  Ions- 

in  it. 

55*363.  You  did  not  mention  them? — No. 

55.364.  Y  ou  only  mentioned,  according  to  my  friend,  four  names,  find  Maucaulay’s — 
five  altogether.  Did  you  hear  Macaulay  at  that  meeting  tell  the  others  to  disperse, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  ? — I  did. 

55.365.  It  was  a  meeting  to  arrange  for  the  business  of  the  society  ? — Yes. 

55.366.  To  arrange  what  would  be  done  until  the  next  meeting? — Yes. 

55.367.  Do  you  recollect  being  told  by  Macaulay  in  September  that  there  would  be 
a  meeting  of  the  county  Centres  at  Ballina  ? — Yes. 

55.368.  Of  the  Fenian  body  ? — Well,  I  suppose  it  was. 

55.369.  What  ? — I  suppose  so. 

55.370.  Have  you  any  doubt  it  was?— He  did  not  mention  anybody  when  he  said 
county. 

55.371.  As  long  as  you  knew  what  he  meant  ?■ — I  meant  that  they  were  county  Centres, 
of  course. 

55.372.  What  do  you  say  ? — Of  course  I  knew  they  were  county  Centres. 

55.373.  Of  the  Fenian  body  ? — I  could  not  say. 

55,3/4.  Did  }  ou  understand  that  he  meant  the  county  Centres  of  the  Fenian  organi¬ 
sation  ? — No,  I  did  not  understand  they  were  of  Fenian  organisation. 

55,375.  Well,  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  body  ?— That  may  be. 

55,376..  Did  you  or  not  understand  that  they  were  the  county  Centres  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  ? — I  did  not. 

55.377.  What  did  you  understand  they  were?— I  understood  they  were  the  county 
Centres,  of  course. 

55.378.  Of  what? — Of  the  society. 

55  379.  Of  what  society  ?— Well,  the  Land  League,  and  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  was  the  one  thing  that  was  doing  the  work  under  their  cloak. 

50.380.  Did  you,  sir,  ever  in  the  course  of  any  of  the  many  examinations  you  have 
gone  through  say  that  or  anything  like  that  before  ? — I  was  never  asked,  and  I  would 
not  say  now  only  that  I  was  asked. 

55.381.  Answer  my  question? — I  never  did  ;  I  never  was  asked. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Therefore,  my  Lord,  you  see  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  details  of 

this. 

55.382.  Macaulay  told  you  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  county  Contres  ? _ 

Yes. 

55.383.  I  wish  to  put  it  to  you  plainly;  do  you  mean  county  Centres  of  the  Land 
League  ?— No,  I  did  not  mean  any  county  Centres  of  the  Land  League  or  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood. 

ii^84.  ^hat  d,i(}  you  m?an  when  you  swore— did  you  not  swear  that  in  September 
1881  Macaulay  told  you  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  county  Centres  held  at 
Ballina  on  a  certain  Monday  ? — Yes. 

55.385.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  county  Centres  ?— Well,  sir,  that  is  what  I  mean 
1  did  not  mind  asking  him  any  more. 

55.386.  What  did  you  moan  when  you  spoke  of  the  county  Centres  ? — I  meant  that 
belonged  to  the  society. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Give  me  the  date. 
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55.387.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  know  it;  I  understood  from  one  of  your  colleagues 
that  was  it.  Was  there  that  meeting  in  Ballina? — I  think  not. 

55.388.  Did  you  attend  that  meeting  at  Ballina? — No. 

55.389.  What  ?— No. 

55.390.  Why? — Well,  I  do  not  suppose  I  could  get  to  go  there. 

55.391.  Do  you  know  whether  a  meeting  was  held  or  not  ? — I  think  not. 

55.392.  What  ? — There  was  another  letter,  I  think,  came  stopping  that  meeting. 

55.393.  From  whom  did  the  letter  come  stopping  the  meeting  ? — I  think  it  was  from 
Nally  and  O’Kane. 

55.394.  Have  you  got  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

55.395.  Now,  do  you  recollect  the  fair  at  Crossmalina  in  September  1881  ? — I  do. 

55.396.  You  do  ? — Yes. 

55.397.  Did  Macaulay  tell  you  anything  the  morning  after  that  fair? — I  believe  it 
was  only  just  the  one  thing  with  regard  to  that  that  he  told  me  about  Wills. 

55.398.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  it  all  arranged  with  the  Macgowan  fellows  ? — 
Yes. 

55.399.  How  far  is  Macgowan  from  Deelcastle? — Just  about  3  or  4  miles. 

55.400.  Did  you  know  the  Macgowan  fellows  ? — I  did,  some  of  them. 

55.401.  Were  they  members  of  the  society  ? — I  knew  Burke,  of  Fairfield,  there. 

55.402.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  society  ? — He  was  a  Centre. 

55.403.  A  parish  Centre  ? — Yes. 

55.404.  Did  Macaulay  tell  you  anything  about  a  meeting  at  Killeneagh  ? — He  did. 

55.405.  That  was  in  reference  to  Mr.  James  Scott  ? — Yes. 

55.406.  How  far  is  Killeneagh  from  Deelcastle  ? — Six  miles. 

55.407.  When  did  he  tell  you  that?  Used  he  to  come  to  you  to  tell  you  when  or 
where  to  come  to  him  when  he  told  you  these  things  ? — We  used  to  meet  nearly  every 
day.  We  lived  pretty  near. 

55.408.  Where  did  you  generally  meet  ? — He  used  to  come  into  the  house  where  I 
was. 

55.409.  Or  sometimes  you  went  to  the  house  where  he  was  ? — I  very  seldom  went 
into  his  house. 

55.410.  Now,  in  reference  to  Leonard ;  I  think  you  said  something  about  Leonard 
having  a  dispute  ? — Yes. 

55.411.  With  someone  about  a  bog? — With  Daly. 

55.412.  Did  Macaulay  ask  you  to  do  anything  with  regard  to  Leonard  ? — He  did. 

55.413.  What  was  that  ? — To  shoot  him. 

55.414.  What  t — To  shoot  him. 

55.415.  Where  did  he  ask  you  that  ? — The  nearest  date  I  can  give  you  to  it - 

55.416.  I  say  where  did  he  tell  you  that  ? — That  was  in  the  house  at  Deelcastle  at 
one  time  and  in  Clarke’s  public-house  a  second  time. 

55.417.  Anybody  present  when  he  gave  these  directions? — King. 

55.418.  You  three  together  ?— Yes. 

55.419.  There  was  one  achievement  you  were  asked  to  join  in  which  you  have  not 
told  us  about,  was  not  there  ? — I  do  not  know. 

55.420.  Just  think;  do  you  recollect  a  scheme  for  robbing  Henry  Lindsay? — I  do. 

55.421.  Who  was  Henry  Lindsay  ? — He  was  a  steward  that  came  in  Macaulay’s 
father’s  place. 

55.422.  By  the  way,  I  have  not  asked  about  Macaulay.  You  have  no  love  for 
Macaulay? — I  had,  sir,  just  the  same. 

55.423.  You  had? — Just  the  same  as  anybody  else. 

55.424.  Is  it  the  fact  that  Macaulay  got  you  notice  to  quit  the  employment  of 
General  Cuff  on  three  several  occasions  ? — I  do  not  think  he  ever  did. 

55.425.  I  am  not  asking  of  the  son,  but  of  the  father  ? — The  father  I  know  you  are 
talking  of.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did.  He  might,  the  same  as  any  of  the  other  of 
the  servants.  There  was  a  disturbance  and  blame  went  on. 

55.426.  Did  you  think  when  you  were  scheming  to  rob,  or  pretending  to  scheme 
with  Macaulay  to  rob  Lindsay,  did  you  think  you  were  doing  that  under  care  of  the 
Land  League  and  their  work  ? — I  do  not  know. 

55.427.  You  do  not  know? — I  do  not.  I  suppose  myself  it  was;  that  was  one  of 
his  own  things  just  for  being  short  of  money. 

55.428.  Being  short  of  money  ? — Yes. 
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55.429.  Your  proposition  was  this,  was  not  it? — Yes. 

55.430.  That  Lindsay,  when  he  came  from  the  fair  with  the  proceeds  of  his  stock, 
was  to  be  waylaid? — Yes. 

55.431.  You  were  to  disguise  yourselves  and  rob  him? — I  was  not  to  disguise 
myself,  but  Ruane  and  Macaulay  was. 

55.432.  The  others  were  to  disguise  themselves  and  rob  him  ? — Yes. 

55.433.  That  was  the  scheme  ? — Yes. 

55.434.  Now,  about  Ruane;  what  did  you  say  was  the  grievance,  or  supposed 
grievance,  against  Ruane  ? — For  speaking  badly  of  the  society. 

55.435.  What  society  ? — I  suppose  the  Land  League  and  all  the  same  ;  he  would 
not  join  the  Land  League  first,  I  heard.  He  would  not  join  the  Land  League  or  any 
society. 

55.436.  Attend  ;  do  you  mean,  when  you  have  said  that  the  grievance  against  Ruane 
was  speaking  badly  of  the  society,  that  you  meant  speaking  badly  of  the  Land  League, 
on  your  oath,  sir  ? — On  my  oath,  I  heard  it  mentioned  that  he  would  not  join  the  Land 
League,  and  that  was  one  for  that,  and  taking  land  that  was  from  an  evicted  tenant, 
that  was  it. 

55.437.  I  must  have  an  answer  ? — That  is  the  answer. 

55.438.  Attend  ? — Yes. 

55.439.  When  you  swear  that  the  grievance  against  Ruane  was  that  he  had  spoken 
badly  of  the  society,  do  you  tell  my  Lords  that  you  meant  spoken  badly  of  the  Land 
League? — No,  the  Land  League  was  not  at  all  mentioned  to  me  at  that  time,  or  I 
might  not  know  it  now,  but  you  mentioned  it. 

55.440.  Then  when  he  was  accused  of  speaking  badly  of  the  society,  do  you  mean 
the.  secret  society  of  which  you  were  a  member  ? — I  did  not  mean  it,  I  meant  the 
society — part  of  it. 

55.441.  The  secret  society  of  which  you  were  a  member,  and  into  which  you  were 
sworn  ? — I  mean  the  society  I  was  sworn  into. 

55.442.  Now,  another  little  exploit  in  which  you  were  engaged  which  vou  have  not 
told  us  about.  Do  you  recollect  your  helping  Macaulay  to  make  up — I  am  not  saying 
whether  it  is  real  or  not ;  I  do  not  know — but  do  you  recollect  your  swearing  that 
Macaulay  proposed  to  you  to  make  up  a  box  with  gunpowder  in  it '? — Yes. 

55.443.  Which  was  to  be  so  arranged  that  Constable  Beattie  (I  think  it  is),  if  he 

opened  it,  that  there  would  be  some  means  of  igniting  the  gunpowder  ? _ Yes ;  I 

remember  that. 

55.444.  And  damage  Beattie  ? — Yes. 

55.445.  When  was  that  ? — It  was  just  after  Macaulay  was  arrested  by  Mr.  Beattie. 

55.446.  After,  do  you  say  ? — Yes. 

55.447.  After  he  was  arrested  by  Beattie  ? — Yes  ;  Beattie,  I  think,  arrested  him— I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  was  after. 

55.448.  Was  Macaulay  let  at  large,  or  what? — I  believe  he  was. 

55.449.  Was  he? — Yes. 

55.450.  When  was  he  let  at  large  ? — He  was  only  kept  in  one  night  at  the  barracks. 

55.451.  What  was  he  arrested  for? — I  guess  for  being  out  late. 

55.452.  What  ? — They  suspected  him  being  out  late,  or  they  caught  him  out  late. 

55.453.  You  have  said  that  you  heard  Nally  say  to  Macaulay,  whatever  is  to  be 

done  must  be  done  very  privately,  and  between  or  by  four  or  five  vigilants  ? _ Yes,  I  did 

55.454.  You  understood  you  were  one  yourself? — I  did. 

55.455.  Let  me  ask  you  in  reference  to  this,  did  Macaulay  tell  you  or  explain  to  you 
what  the  duty  of  vigilants  was?  —  I  remember  him  saying  something  about  it 
once. 

55.456.  What  was  it? — He  said  that  the  vigilants  were  to  watch  over  and  relieve 
the  other  fellows,  and  to  report  them  to  the  superior  officers,  and  if  we  heard  them 
talk  wrong,  or  letting  these  things  out  much,  they  were  to  be  shown  up,  and  they  were 
to  be  punished  according  to  their  crime. 

55.457.  Did  he  tell  you  that  there  might  be  four  or  five  vigilants  and  one  might  not 
know  the  other,  and  that  a  man  might  be  tried  in  his  absence  ? — Yes,  that  is  so!^ 

55.458.  Now  you  alluded  to  the  races,  lou  recollect  the  races  ;  when  were  thev 

held  ?— They  were  held  in  July.  } 

55.459.  When  and  where  ? — At  Ballyharries. 
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55.460.  In  July  of  what  year  ? — 1882. 

55.461.  Was  there  any  meeting  arranged  to  be  held  there? — Yes. 

55.462.  Was  that  a  meeting  of  the  Centres? — I  can  take  my  oath  I  do  not  know  ;  it 
was  the  time  I  heard  there  was  a  meeting  to  be  held. 

55.463.  Was  it  a  meeting  of  your  society  ? — There  was  a  meeting  held  there,  that 
is  all. 

55.464.  Did  you  get  a  message  from  anyone  that  no  meeting  was  to  be  held  as  the 
towns  were  full  of  detectives  ? — Macaulay  told  me  there  was  no  meeting  to  be  held  ; 
that  Mr.  Nally  sent  him  word. 

55.465.  I  have  put  it  to  you  whether  you  have  said  one  word,  with  the  exception  I 
have  mentioned  to  you,  in  the  whole  of  your  statements  in  reference  to  the  League, 
and  now  I  will  read  to  you  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself  :  “  I  recollect  the  Killela 
Regatta.” 

{The  President .)  Is  this  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  said? 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  What  page  ? 

55.466.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Page  17.  You  said  before,  “  I  had  a  conversation  with 
“  Macaulay  about  Constable  Beattie.  I  forget  what  he  said,”  and  so  on.  “  He  was 
“  to  be  settled” — this  is  another ' achievement  you  have  not  told  us  about.  Was  this 
true  or  was  this  invention  ?  “I  forget  what  he  said  before  he  went  to  the  races. 
“  When  he  came  back  he  thought  there  was  a  good  plan  to  settle  him  ” — that  is 
Constable  Beattie — “  and  that  the  Killela  fellows  would  see  it  all  right,”  is  that  true  ? 
— That  is  true. 

55.467.  How  was  it  to  be  settled  ? — By  poison. 

55.468.  Lot  me  read  on  :  “  He  was  to  be  settled  by  bringing  him  to  drink  and 
“  slipping  some  poison  into  the  drink.”  ? — That  was  what  he  told  me. 

55.469.  Very  good ;  this  is  the  next  point :  “  Macaulay  told  me  of  the  25 1.  for 
“  shooting  James  Scott.  It  was  given  by  three  tenants  outside  Deelcastle  :  51.  each. 
“  He  mentioned  the  names  of  Gillespie  and  Rutledge.  He  said  the  other  10/.  would 
“  come  from  the  Land  League.  I  think  he  did  not  say  what  Land  League.”  Now, 
Sir,  with  that  exception,  did  you  mention  any  connexion  with  any  of  the  stories  which 
you  told  upon  any  of  the  occasions  on  which  you  weie  examined  one  word  with 
reference  to  the  Land  League?— I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

(The  President.)  It  is  important  we  should  know  with  reference  to  an  answer  which 
was  given,  and  he  was  not  asked,  that  we  should  know  what  it  is  that  you  are  reading 
from. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  reading  from  his  deposition. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  The  Government  knew  this. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  As  if  the  Government  would  not  have  been  too  glad  to  get  the 
slightest  possible  inkling  of  a  case  against  the  Land  League  at  the  time. 

55.470.  You  said  just  now,  in  reference  to  Scott,  Macaulay  told  you  it  was  settled 
with  him,  and  there  was  2 51.  in  hand  to  pay  for  it,  10/.  from  the  Ladies  Land  League, 
10/.  from  the  Fenian  organisation,  and  51.  from  five  tenants  ? — Yes. 

55.471.  Now  you  observe  what  you  say  before  :  “  Macaulay  told  me  of  the  25/.  for 
“  shooting  James  Scott  which  was  given  by  three  tenants  outside  Deelcastle,  51.  each, 
“  and  mentioning  the  names  of  Gillespie  and  Routledge.  He  said  the  other  10/.  came 
“  from  the  Land  League,  I  think  he  did  not  say  what  Land  League  ”  ? — "Well,  I  know 
he  mentioned  the  name  of  Miss  Kirk. 

55.472.  What  do  you  say  ? — He  said  Miss  Kirk  was  to  give  10/. 

55.473.  How  came  you  not  to  recollect  that? — I  recollected  it  all  the  time. 

55.474.  You  recollected  it  all  the  time  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

55.475.  Are  you  aware  that  you  have  not  mentioned  Miss  Kirk  up  till  this  moment  ? 
— Yes. 

55.476.  Not  on  any  occasion  ;  how  do  you  reconcile  these  two  accounts.  Which  of 
these  two  accounts  is  the  true  one  ? — Miss  Kirk’s  name  was  mentioned  for  a  fact. 

55.477.  Which  is  the  true  account,  the  one  I  have  read  from  your  deposition,  or  th 
one  you  made  this  morning  ? — The  one  I  have  made  this  morning,  as  far  as  I  can  swea 
to  it. 

55.478.  Do  you  say  Macaulay  told  you  it  was  settled  to  shoot  Scott,  and  that  there 
was  25/.  in  hand  to  pay  for  it,  10/.  from  the  Ladies  Land  League,  10/.  from  the  Fenian 
organisation,  and  51.  from  five  tenants  ? — Yes. 
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55.479.  Is  that  what  you  swear  now? — No,  sir,  I  do  not  really  know  whether  that  is 
a  mistake.  I  know  this  was  the  way  the  25k  was  to  be  got,  and  there  was  10k  from 
the  Ladies  Land  League,  and  5  k  from  the  five  tenants.  I  think  so  now. 

55.480.  Is  this  what  I  have  read  out  to  you  from  the  former  statement  what  you 
mean  to  represent  as  the  proper  statement?— I  think  that  is  right;  what  I  have  made 
now  is  the  right  answer.  I  made  a  mistake  one  way  or  the  other. 

55.481.  You  told  us  what  the  subscription  was.  I  think  you  said  Is.  1^.  per  month 
what  was  that  for  ? — I  think  the  shilling  was  for  procuring  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
such  as  that,  and  the  penny  was  for  paper  and  envelopes. 

55.482.  The  expense  of  correspondence  ? — Yes. 

55.483.  You  said  you  did  not  have  any  reason  for  any  feeling  against  John 

Macaulay ;  it  is  not  very  important  from  my  point  of  view,  but  did  not  you  say  that 
John  Macaulay  had  complained  to  Colonel  Cuffe  ?— He  chose  to  about  general  things  • 
it  was  the  servants.  °  ’ 

55.484.  Has  he  complained  of  you  ?— Yes,  he  has  complained  of  me,  but  verv 

little.  ^ 

55.485.  Was  it  a  fact  or  not  that  in  consequence  of  his  complaining  on  several 
occasions,  in  fact  on  three  occasions,  that  you  got  a  notice  from  Colonel  Cuffe  which 
he  afterwards  withdrew,  a  notice  to  leave  the  service  ? — No,  he  did  that  as  a  kind  of 
satisfaction  to  give  the  stewards  leave  to  say  something. 

55.486.  Is  it  the  fact  that  on  three  occasions  you  got  a  notice  from  Colonel  Cuffe  to 

leave  the  service  when  complaints  were  made  ? — I  might,  but  that  was  during  the  ten 
years  I  was  with  Colonel  Cuffe.  & 

55.487.  Amongst  other  complaints  that  Macaulay,  the  steward,  made,  was  it  that  you 

were  selling  game }— No,  sir,  I  never  heard  it,  because  I  have  a  right  to  sell  o-ame' •  it 
was  my  bargain  with  Colonel  Cuffe.  &  ’ 

55.488.  I  see  ;  had  you  a  right  to  sell  as  much  as  you  liked  ?— Yes,  as  much  as  I 
liked,  after  furnishing  the  house. 

55.489.  Have  you  much  of  your  1,000k  left  ?--I  have. 

55.490.  How  much  ? — A  good  deal. 

55.491.  Where  is  it? — It  is  where  I  live. 

55.492.  How  much  ;  come,  sir  ?— I  will  tell  you  soon. 

55.493.  I  only  want  to  know  how  much  ?— I  have  500k  or  more. 

55.494.  I  do  not  care  about  that ;  where  ? — Well,  sir,  over _ 

55.495.  Where  ? —  I  have  it  in  property. 

55.496.  Where  ? — Where  I  live — very  near  where  I  live. 

55,49/.  Where  ?  I  might  just  as  well  bring  you  over  and  show  it  you. 

55.498.  Do  not  be  impertinent  ? — I  do  not  like  to  tell  you. 

55.499.  (Ike  President.)  Have  you  got  it  in  the  bank,  do  you  mean,  or  what? _ It  is 

in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

55.500.  [Sir  C.  Russell.)  W  hat  property  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba? — It  is  private 

property.  "  ^ 

55.501.  What  property?  What  street  ?— I  intend  to  go  back  there  again,  and  if  I 
go  back  there  on  the  street  I  do  not  want  to  live  there. 

55.502.  I  am  not  asking  you  where  you  are  going  to  live  or  where  you  are  going 
back  to.  I  am  testing  your  statement.  What  property  do  you  say,  and  what  street  in 
Winnipeg  ?— It  is  on  the  corner  of  Mac  William  Street  and  Leonard  Street. 

55.503.  A  house  ? — Two  or  three  houses  in  lots. 

55.504.  MacWilliam  Street  and  Leonard  Street,  Winnipeg? — Yes. 

55.505.  When  did  you  buy  them  ?-^I  bought  them  over  four  vears  au-o 

55.506.  Were  you  there? — Yes. 

55.507.  Who  was  the  solicitor  who  bought  them  for  you  ? — I  forget  his  name  now. 
He  was  no  solicitor  who  bought  them  for  me.  I  bought  them  myself,  but  tho  solicitor 
drew  the  deeds.  Mackenzie  is  his  name — Fred  Mackenzie. 

55.508.  And  you  bought  in  your  own  name,  I  presume  ? — Yes,  I  paid  for  them 
Fred  Mackenzie  passed  the  cash  to  the  man  I  bought  them  of. 

5,o09.  And  you  went  by  your  name,  Andrew  Coleman,  in  America? — No. 

1 5,510.  You  did  not? — No. 
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55.511.  Then  I  must  ask  you  by  what  name  did  you  go  when  you  were  working  on 
the  railway  ? — I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  you  one  bit,  but  I  think  it  will  lead  me  not  to 
go  back  there. 

55.512.  If  you  put  it  to  me  so,  I  will  not  press  you  ? — I  do  not  like  to  tell  you  the 
name. 

55.513.  I  will  not  press  you  upon  that  ? — Thank  you. 

55.514.  Whom  did  you  write  to  intimating  you  would  come  from  America  ? — To 
Head  Constable  Preston. 

55.515.  Is  Head  Constable  Preston  in  Court?— I  do  not  know. 

( Sir  0.  Russell )  Can  you  tell  me  ? 

[The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 

55.516.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  When  did  you  write  to  Head  Constable  Preston  ? — I  wrote 
to  him  some  time  before  Christmas — a  short  time  before  Christmas. 

55.517.  Where  did  you  write  to  him  to? — I  think  I  wrote  to  him  to  Ballina,  Mayo. 

55.518.  Do  you  think  so,  or  do  you  recollect  so  ? — I  am  not  sure  ;  I  think  it  was. 

55.519.  Why  did  you  write  to  him? — I  was  telling  him  I  seen  this  trial  on  the 
papers  there — something  about  it — and  that  I  would  be  satisfied  to  come  over,  and  I 
intended  to  come. 

55.520.  My  question  is,  why  did  you  write  to  him  ? — It  was  with  regard  to  coming 
over  here. 

55.521.  That  I  understand.  My  question  is,  why  did  you  write  to  him? — Well, 
there  was  nobody  I  ever  wrote  to  since  I  went  away. 

55.522.  What  ? — I  never  wrote  to  anybody  since  I  went  out  there. 

55.523.  My  question  is  still,  why  did  you  write  to  him  ?  Had  you  heard  he  was 
getting  up  the  case  for  “  The  Times  ”  ? — No,  I  never  heard  nothing  of  the  sort. 

55.524.  Then  why  did  you  write  to  him  ? — Because  he  was  a  man  I  wrote  to  some 
time  after  I  went  there,  and  I  had  his  address  and  I  knew  he  lived  about  there,  and  I 
did  not  like  to  write  to  any  other  man. 

55.525.  Did  you  get  an  answer  from  him  ? — I  did. 

55.526.  Have  you  got  it  ? — No. 

55.527.  Where  is  it? — I  think  I  left  it  after  me;  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
it. 

55.528.  Left  it  where  ? — Before  I  came  over.  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
it.  I  had  it  in  my  pocket  a  long  time  before  I  come.  There  was  nothing  in  it,  only 
just  to  say  to  come  if  I  wished. 

55.529.  Did  he  tell  you  to  come  ? — He  said  come  if  I  wished  ;  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  me  at  any  time. 

55.530.  When  was  it  that  you  wrote  to  him  ? — Some  time  before  Christmas. 

55.531.  And  when  did  you' get  his  answer? — About  Christmas. 

55.532.  And  when  did  you  come  to  this  country  ? — I  come  here  something  about 
Monday  two  weeks  ;  I  think  so. 

55.533.  Did  you  write  to  anybody  else  ? — Not  one. 

55.534.  You  wrote  to  nobody  else? — No,  not  one. 

55.535.  Except  Head  Constable  Preston  ? — Not  one  ;  that  is  all  I  wrote  to. 

55.536.  And  received  no  letter  from  anyone  except  Head  Constable  Preston  ? — Not 
one. 

55.537.  And  when  you  came  to  London  whom  did  you  see  ? — I  see  nobody  that  I 
knew  until  I  came  up  to  Peele’s  Hotel. 

55.538.  Did  you  write  to  Preston  telling  him  you  were  coming  ? — No,  not  that  time. 
I  wrote  to  him  first  and  then  he  said  that  if  I  come  that  the  was  stopping  at  Peele’s 
Hotel.  That  was  it. 

55.539.  And  you  went  accordingly  to  Peele’s  Hotel  to  see  him  ? — I  came  from  the 
station  down  to  the  streets,  and  I  enquired  for  Peele’s  Hotel,  and  when  I  went  there 
he  was  not  stopping  there  then,  so  I  stopped  that  night  at  Peel’s  Hotel  myself,  and  I 
was  in  bed  when  Mr.  Preston  came  and  seen  me,  but  he  went  away  again . 

55.540.  Whom  did  you  next  see  ? — I  forget  who  I  saw  a  couple  of  days  afterwards 
down  at  the  office  where  “  The  Times  ”  stops. 

55.541.  You  mean  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  perhaps? — Yes. 

55.542.  The  solicitor’s  office.  Who  took  you  there  ? — I  was  down  with  Mr.  Preston 
and  some  other  man. 
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55,543.  With  Head  Constable  Preston  and  who  else  ? — I  do  not  know  the  other 
man’s  name. 

55,544  Head  Constable  Preston  and  somebody  else.  Was  he  a  policeman  ? — I  think, 
he  was. 

55.545.  Or  a  district  inspector,  or  what  ? — I  do  not  know.  He  was  in  plain  clothes. 

55.546.  But  you  knew  he  was  connected  with  the  police  ? — I  do  not  know,  really.  I 
never  asked  anything  about  it.  I  was  just  walking  with  him. 

55.547.  And  those  persons,  Head  Constable  Preston  being  one,  took  you  to  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields? — Yes. 

55.548.  Had  you  made  any  statement  of  your  evidence  ? — I  did. 

55.549.  Before  you  went  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ? — Yes. 

55.550.  Ho  you  recollect  upon  the  occasion  of  your  evidence  being  taken  whether 
the  depositions  that  you  had  made  at  Cork — the  evidence  you  had  given  at  Cork — was 
referred  to  ? — No,  I  never  seen  it. 

55.551.  You  never  saw  it? — No. 

55.552.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  saw  it,  but  was  it  referred  to  ? — No,  I  never 
heard  the  name  of  Cork  or  anything  like  that  place. 

55.553.  Was  your  evidence  which  you  had  given  on  the  trials  in  Ireland  referred  to  ? 
— No,  it  was  not. 

55.554.  Not  at  all  ? — No. 

55.555.  You  say  you  expect  money,  but  if  you  do  not  get  it  you  will  be  content. 
From  whom  do  oou  evpect  it  ? — Well,  I  expect  it  of  course  from  “  The  Times  ” — who 
else  would  give  it  me  ?  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  else. 

55.556.  You  have  not  found  any  estimate  of  what  you  think  you  would  like  ? — No. 

55.557.  Who  was  it  who  took  your  statement  ? — I  forget  his  name.  I  think  he  was 
there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  statements. 

55.558.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Mr.  Shannon  took  it? — Mr.  Shannon,  that  is  the 
name — a  tall  man  with  a  black  moustache. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Is  he.  here  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  not. 

( Sir  C.  Russdl.)  I  shall  want  him. 

55.559.  Where  the  letters  that  you  had  written  to  the  police  from  time  to  time  pro¬ 
duced  to  you  ? — I  have  seen  them  there. 

55.560.  Very  well,  they  were  produced  to  you? — Ido  not  believe  they  were  produced 
to  me.  They  were  not.  I  seen  some  of  them  in  a  bundle  there. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  You  misunderstood  his  answer.  You  say  you  saw  them  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  saw  them  there. 

55.561.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — On  the  table  in  a  bunch. 

55.562.  When  your  evidence  was  being  taken  ? — I  believe  they  were  there  before 

that. 

55.563.  You  saw  them  before  that? — No,  I  did  not  see  them  before.  I  only  seen 
them  inside.  I  only  saw  them  there  on  the  table. 

55.564.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  you  believed  they  were  there  before  that  ? — 
When  my  evidence  was  taken,  I  remarked  the  letters  on  the  table. 

55.565.  With  Mr.  Shannon  ? — Yes. 

55.566.  Or  with  the  gentleman  who  took  your  statement  ? — Yes,  on  the  table. 

55.567.  And  was  there  anyone  there  except  Mr.  Shannon  when  your  statement  was 
being  taken  ? — And  Head  Constable  Preston  and  some  others — clerks. 

55.568.  But  Head  Constable  Preston  was  there? — Yes,  he  was  sitting  on  a  chair. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Now,  my  Lord,  I  made  an  observation  a  little  time  ago  about  this 

document.  I  am  quite  in  your  Lordship’s  hands.  If  your  Lordship  thinks  it  is 
proper  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Attorney-General  I  shall  do  it,  although  I  shall 
complain  that  the  same  courtesy  and  the  same  facility  has  not  been  extended  to  me. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  bear  the  brunt  of  any  complaint. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  make  a  good  many. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  bear  the  brunt  of  them.  I  am  not  very  much  afraid  \ 

/  y 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt.  * 

l  55,569.  You  swore  an  information  before  Mr.  Hcnaghan,  in  Castlebar,  against 
V.  W.  Nally?— Yes. 
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55.570.  The  charge,  in  the  first  instance,  was  one  of  treason-felony,  was  it  not  ? — 
I  believe  so. 

55.571.  It  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  one  of  conspiracy  to  murder  substituted 
for  it  ? — I  do  not  know  what  it  was  for. 

55.572.  Your  information  before  Mr.  Henaghan  was  read  over  to  you,  and  signed  by 
you,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

55.573.  Did  you  swear  in  that  information  that  you  never  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  know. 

55.574.  You  do  not  know? — No. 

55.575.  You  will  not  swear  that  you  did  not? — No,  I  will  not  swear.  I  forget,  of 
course,  nearly  the  most  of  that  trial. 

55.576.  Deel  Castle  where  you  lived  was  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  Ballina  ? — 
Three  miles.  Crossmolina  was  six  miles. 

55.577.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Ballina  frequently  ? — Yes. 

55.578.  Especially  on  market  and  fair  days? — Any  days  I  could  get  leave.  I  used 
to  ask  to  get  leave. 

55.579.  You  used  to  go  often  to  Clarke’s  public-house  in  Ballina  ? — Yes,  in  Bally- 
managh. 

55.580.  Was  there  any  charge  brought  against  you  by  Clarke,  or  the  owner  of  any 
public-house  in  Ballina,  of  stealing  14?,  from  a  person  ? — Never. 

55.581.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

55.582.  You  deliberately  swear  that  no  such  charge  was  ever  brought  against  you  ? 
— I  do,  never. 

55.583.  By  anyone  in  Ballina? — Never,  nor  any  other  place. 

55.584.  While  you  were  in  Colonel  Cuff’s  employment  there  was  an  outrage  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  house — windows  broken — on  one  occasion  ? — What  house  ? 

55.585.  Colonel  Cuff’s? — No. 

55.586.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do  ;  that  ever  I  recollect  while  I  was  there. 

55.587.  You  never  brought  a  charge  against  anyone  of  breaking  his  windows  ? — 
Never. 

55.588.  Were  you  ever  prosecuted  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  illicit  whiskey  ? — 
Never. 

55.589.  Never  ? — Never. 

55.590.  And  that  you  deliberately  swear  ? — That  I  deliberately  swear.  I  will  tell 
you,  if  you  want  to  know. 

55.591.  For  having  it  in  your  possession  ?-—' Yes,  you  are  right;  having  it  in  my 
possession. 

55.592.  Were  you  fined  ? — I  was. 

55.593.  Did  you  pay  the  fine  ? — I  did. 

55.594.  How  much  ? — 21. 

55.595.  To  who  ? — In  the  police  barracks  ;  I  do  not  know  who. 

55.596.  To  a  policeman  ? — To  a  policeman. 

55.597.  To  a  policeman? — Yes. 

55.598.  Not  to  a  magistrate? — No. 

55.599.  Or  a  clerk  of  petty  sessions  ? — I  offered,  it  to  the  head  constable  on  the 
street  (  whoever  he  was  I  forget)  at  the  time,  and  he  told  me  to  go  down  and  pay  it  to 
the  guard  at  the  barrack. 

55.600.  You  paid  this  fine  to  the  policeman? — I  did, 

55.601.  What  was  his  name? — I  do  not  know. 

55.602.  Was  he  a  policeman  near  Deel  Castle  ? — No,  he  lived  in  Ballina. 

55.603.  You  went  to  Ballina  very  often  ? — Yes,  I  should  go  often. 

55.604.  And  you  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  this  policeman? — No,  I  cannot 
recollect  his  name. 

55.605.  You  said  awhile  ago  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  Mr.  Macaulay — old 
Macaulay — had  reported  you  to  Colonel  Cuff? — I  believe  so,  yes.  Of  course  he  had 
charge  over  all  the  servants,  and  if  he  saw  anything  wrong  he  would  speak  about  them 
all  as  well  as  me. 

55.606.  These  reports  occurred  before  you  gave  evidence  against  his  son  ? — I 
suppose  so. 

55.607.  Did  you  ever  ask  a  publican  near  Deel  Castle  to  loan  you  2?,  10s.  to  give  to 
a  person  to  shoot  old  Macaulay  ? — Never.  j 
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55.608.  That  you  swear  ?— Yes. 

55.609.  Did  you  ever  fire  two  shots  through  the  door  of  any  public-house  near  Deel 
Castle  ?— Never. 

55.610.  That  you  swear  ? — I  do  ;  I  defy  anybody  to  say  so. 

55.611.  We  shall  see  about  that? — So  you  can. 

55.612.  Do  you  recollect  the  shooting,  or  the  attempted  shooting,  of  Mr.  Tighe,  of  the 
Ulster  Bank,  when  returning  from  Crossmolina  to  Ballina  ? — I  do,  well. 

55.613.  The  horse  was  shot? — He  was. 

55.614.  And  Mr.  Tighe  fortunately  escaped  ? — Yes. 

55.615.  Did  anyone  ever  charge  you  with  that  outrage  ? — Never. 

55.616.  No  policeman  ? — Never. 

55.617.  That  you  swear? — I  do. 

55.618.  Previous  to  this,  was  the  manager  of  the  National  Bank  waylaid,  wounded 
aud  robbed  between  Newport  and  Castlebar  ? — I  heard  so. 

55.619.  A  person  living  at  Deel  Castle  could  cross  the  mountains  to  that  spot  and 
get  back  again  in  one  night?— Oh,  1  not  know  if  he  could.  I  do  not  know  where 
Newport  is. 

55.620.  You  do  not  know  where  Newport  is  ? — No. 

55.621.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Mayo? — I  have  lived  long  enough  in  it  but  I 
never  was  back  there. 

55.622.  And  you  tell  me  you  do  not  know  where  Newport  is  ?— No,  nor  Westport 
I  was  not  in  it.  I  never  was  in  Westport. 

55.623.  But  you  know  where  it  is  ? — I  know  where  the  lie  of  it  is. 

55.624.  Do  you  know  Inspector  Ball  very  well  ? — Yes. 

S'®  ®  11n  the1habit  of  visiting  your  house  ?— He  never  was  in  my  house. 

55.626.  You  deliberately  swear  that  Mr.  Ball  was  never  in  your  house  ? _ Never  to 

my  knowledge. 

55.627.  To  your  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

55.628.  Did  you  ever  bring  any  charge  against  Mr.  Ball  ? — Never. 

55.629.  1  want  you  to  consider  well  before  you  answer  my  next  question  ?— I  am 
considering  pretty  well ;  I  never  did  to  my  knowledge. 

55.630.  Did  you  ever  instruct  a  solicitjr  to  bring  a  suit  for  5001,  against  Mr  Ball 

tor  anything  ? — Never.  & 

55.631.  That  you  swear? — That  I  swear,  certainly  ;  I  never  did. 

rHoo  w!1611  d\d  Bal1  begin  giving  y°u  money  ?—  About  1880  or  1881 

55.633.  Where  did  he  give  you  money  first  ? — I  think  it  was  one  evening  I  went  to 
see  him.  One  night  1  went  to  see  him  about  something. 

55.634.  Did  you  go  to  his  house  or  his  office  ? — I  went  to  his  house. 

55.635.  What  did  he  give  you  on  that  occasion  ?— 1  think  he  gave  me  11 

55.636.  What  was  the  16  for  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  never  asked.  I  never  asked  him 
tor  any  money. 

55.637.  When  did  you  get  the  next  sum  of  money  from  Mr.  Ball  ? _ I  do  not 

remember. 

55,638  Did  you  get  any  more  money  ?— I  did,  I  suppose  so.  I  got  10s.  a  couple  of 
times,  and  16,  but  1  never  asked  him.  I  had  money  enough  myself. 

55.639.  You  asked  nobody  for  any  money  ? — No. 

55.640.  It  was  thrust  upon  you? — Yes. 

55.641.  You  do  not  know  what  this  money  was  given  to  you  for  by  Mr  Ball ? _ Well 

I  suppose  it  was  given  to  me  for  he— did  not  want  me  to  come  so  far  in  to  see  him  and 
go  out  again  without  seeing  him. 

^’642.  5e  Paid  y°U  m°ney  f°r  a  neiShbourly  visit  ?-I  suppose  so,  to  drink 
55  643.  You  swore  this  morning  that  you  kept  some  revolvers  for  young  Macaulay « 
— I  did,  indeed,  keep  them  for  him.  J  6  ^  \ 

55.644.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Ball  ? — I  did. 

55.645.  That  you  were  Mr.  Macaulay’s  armourer? — I  did. 

55,646  You  told  him  on  each  occasion  when  you  heard  an  outrage  was  to  be 
committed  ?-I  did,  everyone  that  1  could  get  a  chance  of  telling  him,  and  what  r 
could  not  get  a  chance  of  telling  him  I  suppose  was  done. 

55.647.  And  he  knew  all  this  time  you  were  keoping  the  revolvers  with  which  the 
outrages  were  to  be  committed  ? — I  suppose  so. 

55.648.  You  supposo  so  !  Do  not  you  know  so  ? _ Yes. 
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55.649.  At  the  time  of  the  Crossmolina  conspiracy  case,  were  you  living  with  your 
wife  ? — No. 

55.650.  Do  you  know  a  girl  named  Carson,  of  Mur  Farry,  Killala  ? — Yes. 

55.651.  Did  you  ruin  the  character  of  that  girl  ? — No. 

55.652.  Eh?— No. 

55.653.  Did  you  ruin  the  character  of  that  girl  Carson  ? — Oh,  there  was  some  talk 

about  it. 

55.654.  Did  she  live  with  you  afterwards  ? — She  did. 

55.655.  She  was  not  your  wife  ? — No. 

55.656.  Yv'as  it  Mr.  Ball  who  paid  your  wife’s  passage  to  America  ? — No. 

55.657.  Who  did  ? — I  did. 

55.658.  You  shipped  her  out  of  your  way,  did  you? — No;  she  went  of  her  own 
accord. 

55.659.  What  did  you  send  her  to  America  for? — She  went  of  her  own  accord. 
Something  happened  between  her  and  I. 

55.660.  What  was  the  something  ? — It  was  that  she  used  to  drink,  and  I  caught  her 
in  bed  with  another  man ;  that  was  the  matter ;  and  she  was  so  ashamed  of  it  she 
asked  me  for  money  to  take  her  away  to  America,  and  I  went  to  the  bank  in  Ballina. 

55.661.  You  resided  in  Castlebar  Jail  and  Cork  Jail  while  the  Crossmolina  trial  was 
Bering  on  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  went  to  Ballina  Bank,  where  I  had  money  of  my 
own — upwards  of  80/.,  and  I  drew  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  gave  it  to  my  wife  to 
go.  She  went  of  her  own  accord.  She  asked  me  for  this  money  through  the  offence 
she  committed  herself. 

55.662.  Have  you  done  now  ? — I  have. 

55.663.  While  you  were  giving  evidence  in  the  Crossmolina  case  you  resided  for 
protection  in  the  Castlebar  Jail.  Did  an  accommodating  Government  provide  lodgings 
for  the  Carson  woman  at  the  same  time  ? — I  do  not  know. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  must  say  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  question. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  has  a  right  to  put  the  question. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Not  “  an  accommodating  Government.” 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  Then  I  apologise  and  withdraw  the  question. 

55.664.  Did  the  Government  provide  lodgings  for  this  woman  ? — No ;  I  never  saw 
her  inside. 

55.665.  You  never  saw  her  inside  Castlebar  Jail  or  inside  Cork  Jail  ? — No. 

55.666.  That  you  swear  ? — That  I  swear. 

55.667.  Nor  any  other  jail  ? — Nor  any  other  jail  nor  barracks.  It  is  only  just  a 
make-up. 

55.668.  Where  was  she  living  while  you  were  in  prison  ? — I  do  not  know. 

55.669.  Did  you  support  her? — No. 

55.670.  Did  you  know  who  did? — I  do  not  know. 

55.671.  You  were  in  America  before  your  last  visit? — Yes. 

55.672.  You  lived  in  Pittsburg,  did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

55.673.  Had  you  ever  a  quarrel  with  anyone  in  Pittsburg? — Never.  That  was 
brought  up  before. 

55^674.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  revolver,  I  think  ? — No. 

55.675.  Not  now  perhaps? — No,  nor  then. 

55.676.  Did  you  ever  boast  to  anyone  in  Ballina  that  you  shot  a  man  in  Pittsburg  ? 
— I  never  did.  That  was  brought  up  before,  and  I  defied  anybody  in  Pittsburg  for  to 
bring  it. 

55.677.  Where  was  it  brought  ? — In  the  Court  at  Castlebar  ? — They  had  chance 
enough  to  find  out  whether  I  did  or  not  since. 

55.678.  You  have  sworn  to-day  you  knew  P.  W.  Nally  ? — Yes. 

55.679.  You  knew  him,  I  suppose,  to  be  a  champion  athlete  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ? 
— I  heard  speak  of  him  ;  I  did  not  know  him  at  the  time. 

55.680.  Did  you  know  him  to  be  an  honourable,  upright,  young  man  ? — I  believe  so. 

55.681.  Had  he  not  that  reputation  in  Mayo  ? — I  know  he  had  among  a  certain  part. 
He  had  not  very  much  reputation  with  Sir  Robert  Lynch  Blosse,  when  he  broke  the 
headstone  over  his  child’s  grave. 

55.682.  Do  you  know  ho  did  that  ? — He  told  me  himself  and  told  Macaulay  in  my 

presence. 

55.683.  Where  ? — At  Ballyhaunis. 
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55.684.  When  was  that  ? — And  several  other  things. 

55.685.  When  was  that? — In  July  1882. 

55.686.  Do  not  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  magistrates  and  police  officers 
in  Mayo  were  friends  of  tally’s  ? — That  may  be  right  enough.  Of  course  that  is  right 
enough,  I  would  be  a  friend  of  a  police  officer  if  I  was  in  his  coat. 

55.687.  Possibly  they  may  not  have  the  same  opinion  of  you  that  they  had  of  him  ? 
— That  may  be  so.  They  had  no  occasion. 

55.688.  You  told  Sir  Charles  Russell  this  morning  that  young  Macaulay  gave  you 
orders  to  go  to  a  Fenian  meeting  ? — He  did,  and  orders  to  do  more  than  that. 

55.689.  Did  Mr.  Ball  ever  order  you  to  go  to  a  Fenian  meeting  ? — No. 

55.690.  He  knew  you  went  to  that  meeting  ? — He  did,  and  knew  evervthino-  else 

nearly  too.  J  b 

55.691.  And  knew  you  were  keeping  the  revolvers  and  the  rifles  with  Avhich  these 
outrages  were  to  be  perpetrated  ? — Yes,  and  I  told  him  they  could  do  no  harm  while 
I  had  them  in  my  possession. 

55,691a.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  There  is  one  question  I  omitted  to  ask  this  witness ;  you 
told  us  you  were  sworn  in  by  Macaulay.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  told  us  that  it 
was  at  a  wake  ? — It  was  at  a  wake. 

55.692.  The  night  of  a  wake  ? — Yes. 

55.693.  Is  it  true  that  before  you  were  so  sworn  in  you  were  receiving  money  from 
BalH — I  believe,  sir,  I  was  giving  information  to  Mr.  Ball  at  the  time. 

55.694.  Before  you  were  sworn  in  ? — Before  I  was  sworn  in.  On  account  of  my 
being  sworn  in  a  Fenian  before  he  trusted  me,  and  he  inquired  of  the  man  that  swore 
me  in,  John  Timlin,  whether  he  did  or  not,  and  Timlin  told  him  it  was  all  right. 

55.695.  Did  you  tell  Ball  you  had  been  sworn  in  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

55.696.  And  did  he  give  you  before  you  were  so  sworn  in  21.  ? — I  am  not  sure  was 
it  before. 

55.697.  Is  this  true,  “  I  got  21.  from  Mr.  Bail  before  Macaulay’s  wake  ”  ? — I  cannot 
say  now  whether  it  was  or  not  before  or  after. 

55.698.  Do  you  recollect  swearing  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect. 

55.700.  Just  attend  ? — I  cannot  recollect  what  I  did  swear  at  that  time. 

55.701.  I  had  better  read  the  whole  context:  “I  had  some  slight  difference  *  with 

my  wife.  It  arose  Gut  of  the  fact  that  she  took  a  drop  too  much  some  time  before 

“  Bbe  left.  I  gave  her  money  to  go  to  America.  I  got  the  21.  from  Mr.  Ball,  before 
“  the  wake  ”  ? — That  did  not  come  in  the  right  way. 

55.702.  I  am  reading  it  to  you  the  way  it  did  come  in  ? — I  had  no  occasion  to  get  it 
from  Mr.  Ball.  The  bank  in  Ballina  can  tell  you  whether  I  had  or  not. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  before  this  witness  is  re-examined,  I  wish  to  call  for 
have  put  in,  and  have  read  the  letters — with  which  I  should  have  thought  we  might 
have  been  furnished  before,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  which  this  witness  says^he 
wrote  to  the  police  from  time  to  time.  I  shall  require,  where  the  envelopes  of  the 
letters  are  not  post-marked,  so  as  to  fix  the  dates,  that  the  police  officer  who  received 
them  shall  come  and  verify  them. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Pardon  me.  I  was  going  to  point  out,  my  Lord,  that  the 
cross-examination  of  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Mr.  Davitt  made  these  evidence. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  at  all  admit  that  it  did  make  them  evidence,  but  I  do  on 
this  part  of  the  case,  as  I  have  in  other  parts  of  tho  case,  desire  that  your  Lordships 
should  have  full  light  in  the  matter.  It  would  be  convenient  that  this  witness  should 
not  be  in  Court  when  the  letters  are  read. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  the  witness  going  out  of 
Court  while  the  letters  are  being  read,  but  it  must  be  understood,  1  propose  to  put  a 
question  to  him  about  them  afterwards. 

[The  witness  retired.] 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  you  give  me  the  copy? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  would  rather  read  the  copy. 

(^tr  Russell.)  Well,  will  you  give  me  a  copy  of  all  of  them  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will;  a  copy  of  all  I  have  got.  I  will  ask  Sir  Charles 
Russell  to  verify  that  with  this. 
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( Sir  C.  Russell.)  No;  we  will  have  the  originals  themselves. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  “Nol.  Postmark,  February  28th,  1881.”  No.  1.  is  the 
copy  Nally  letter  and  forwarded  to  the  police.  The  beginning  is,  “  I  seen  to  letters 
“  of  advice.”  They  were  arranged,  my  Lords,  but  somebody  has  been  looking  at  them 
and  disarranged  them.  Will  Mr.  Cunynghame  follow  it  while  I  read  the  copy  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  The  postmark  on  the  envelope  of  this  is  “  28th  February 
“  1881,  Ballina.”  It  is  addresssed  to — 

“  Mr.  Ball, 

“  Officer  R.  I.  Constabulary, 

“  Ballina.” 

TThe  endorsement  on  the  envelope  was  as  follows : — “  Marked  for  identification,  A. 
W.  O’K.”  “Produced  by  Crown,  17/12/83.  W.  O’Keeffe.  H.”] 

“  Sir, 

“  I  seen  two  letters  of  advice  to  Mr.  Macaulay  and  O’Hora.  I  told  you 
“  they  were  going  to  leave  this  country  ;  they  wrote  to  Mr.  Nally  and  O’Kane,  as 
“  you  are  aweare,  of  this  before.  The  letters  of  advice  came  in  my  name  through 
“  the  Colosnel’s  post  bag,  in  order  to  stop  any  supicion.  I  know  all  the  game. 

“  There  was  two  envelopes — the  inside  one  for  Mr.  Macaulay — but  through  my 
“  ignorance  1  cut  the  end  of  both,  and  found  the  whole  contents.  A  letter  of 
“  introduction  was  asked  by  Mr.  Macaulay  and  O’Hora.  The  answer  from  Nally 
“  andO’Kane: — We  are  not  in  power  to  do  that  until  you  land  in  New  York. 

“  You  must  get  it  through  the  head  office  in - if  you  get  it  at  all.  The  ‘  Times  ’  is 

“  so  contreary,  there  is  no  thing  allowed  to  be  carried.  All  those  things  goes  from 
“  London  to  New  York  by  wire.  If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  not  stir  one  inch. 

“  If  you  go,  there  is  another  to  take  your  post  and  you  will  be  branded  as  a  coward 
“  for  ever.  The  advice  of  our  leaders  is,  no  man  stir  from  his  post  until  he  is  arrested 
“  and  when  he  is  another  takes  his  post,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
“  spirit  alive.  Every  man  to  his  post  and  die  like  an  Irish  soldier.  Do  not 
“  attempt  to  fly  from  the  cause.  We  seen  things  like  this  before,  and  by  keeping 
<•  quiet  all  died  out.  Keep  calm.  Make  no  moves.  Keep  no  documents,  no  small 
“  firearms  about  you.  Hold  no  meetings.  Take  up  all  subscriptions ;  look 
“  after  all  the  sections.  Masters  keep  them  to  their  duty,  and  all  will  gow  right. 

“  You  know  how  to  manage  when  writing  to  Killala,  Bally  castle,  or  elsewhere. 

“  Don’t  attempt  to  stir  by  any  means  ;  if  I  was  sure  of  seven  years  I  w*ould  not 
“  resign  my  post  and  be  for  ever  branded  as  a  runaway.  Don’t  for  God  sake 
“  flinch  a  foot.  There  are  several  prepared  for  gaol,  and  has  their  flannel  shirts 
“  and  drawrs  reddy  for  the  Saxon  presson.  Hold  a  firm  grip,  stand  your  ground. 

“  Yours  ever  faithfully, 

“  Tenner.” 

This  is  the  name  he  gives  for  P.  W.  N. 

There  is  Potian  making  very 
near  Dereen.  Tuesday  it  will 
be  run. 

(Mr,  R.  T.  Reid.)  O’Kane  wrote  to  the  same  effect  and  signed  his  name  in  full. 

[The  Attorney-General.)  Now  “December  1 9 th,  yesterday  being  a  fair  day.”  This 
one  has  the  postmark,  Ballina,  December  19th,  1881. 

[The  envelope  is  endorsed:  “Marked  for  indentification.  W.  O’K.  ‘D’ 
Queen  v.  M’Cawley  and  others.  Produced  by  Crown,  17th  December  ’83.  W.  O’K.”] 

Mr.  Ball, 

Police  Officer, 

Ballina. 

[The  letter  was  read  as  follows.  It  bears  the  same  endorsement.] 

L  “  Sir>  A.  C.  Sunday. 

*•  Yesterday  being  the  fair  day  of  Crossmolina,  the  Magownaugh  boys  was 
“  there,  also  bourke  that  you  spoke  to  me  about  some  time  agoe — the  Job  was 
“  settled.  Bourke  received  two  six-chamber  revolvers  from  Tom  Cawly.  The 
“  Job  is  to  shoot  Wills,  Miss  Gardiner’s  manager  of  Farm  Hill.  Wills  is  a  water 
“  keeper  the  Ention  is  to  go  Poaching  on  the  river.  When  the  candle  is  lit, 
“  AY ills  will  come,  and  then  to  be  at  him  from  behind  a  ditch  or  bank  of  the 
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“  river.  Bourke  has  the  revolvers  I  am  certain,  and  the  must  be  returned  this 
“  day  week,  so  you  use  your  best  knowledge  and  try  to  trap  them. 

“  Mr.  Scott’s  Herd  was  visited  a  week  ago,  and  made  give  up  His  hearding. 
“  On  last  Wednesday  night  another  boy  was  visited  at  Cloona  and  got  very  bad 
“  treatment  as  he  was  supposed  to  give  Information  about  Gillispies  Poteen 
“  After  beating  him  they  made  him  give  them  money. 

“  I  would  like  to  see  you  soon  and  E  will  tell  you  hooe  the  Parties  are. 

“  Don’t  be  Severe  in  my  Poteen  Cause. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  D.  C.” 

Now,  No.  3.  There  is  no  envelope  for  this.  “  Monday,  October  31st.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  there  any  authentication  of  it  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  there  is  an  endorsement,  “  Received  on  a  date.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  am  merely  looking  to  see,  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
envelope  to  fix  the  date,  whether  there  is  any  note  of  Ball  having  received  it  or  when  he 
received  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  There  is  clearly  a  note.  It  was  before  Mr. - 15/5/83 

It  was  also  “  produced  by  Crown,  17/12/83,  and  identified  by  Andrew  Coleman. 
W.  O’Keeffe,  J.  F.”  It  also  says,  “  Marked  for  identification,  W.  O’K.” 

[The  letter  was  read,  and  is  as  follows : — ] 

“  Sir,  Monday  October  31. 

“  I  sav  for  a  fact  I  will  be  going  to  the  quay  the  next  time  the  Ballina  Boat 
“  is  in,  and  some  of  my  friends  will  be  with  me  to  procure  a  safe  means  of  having 
“  ten  rifels  at  her  return.  Keep  very  steady.  Don’t  let  any  man  know  a  single 
“  thing  concerning  the  affair — that  it  might  loose  out  by  any  means,  before  you 
“  get  the  whole  affair  into  your  hands.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  come  as  I  have 
“  red  two  letters  concerning  them  last  week.  We  have  a  great  collection  of  good 
“  working  men,  as  the  old  fellows  was  getting  up  the  money  very  slow.  Any  Place 
“  you  mention  I  will  see  your  Honor  in  the  latter  of  this  Week.  I  would  like  to 
“  tell  you  how  correspondance  is  carried  on  leatly.” 

(Mr.  Reid.)  “  Write  if  you  wish  to  see  me  any  time.” 

( The  Attorney- General.)  The  next  is — the  envelope  is  :  “8th  April  1882,  Ballina,” 

[The  envelope  was  endorsed :  “  Marked  for  identification,  W.  O’K.,  E.  Queen 
v.  M‘Cawley.  Produced  by  Crown,  W.  O’K.  17th  Deer.  1883.”] 

Envelope  addressed  : — ■ 

“  Ball,  Esquire, 

“  Police  Office, 

“  Ballina. 

“  D.C. 

“  Saturday  morning. 

“  Sir, 

“  There  is  sum  of  your  Police  letting  their  tongue  loose.  Macauly  can  tell 
“  about  Crean’s  door  being  kicked,  and  about  sevral  other  things,  but  I  supose  he 
“  does  not  know  whose  gave  the  Information.  There  are  sum  of  the  police  very 
“  fond  of  being  in  old  McGolerick’s,  and  it  must  be  from  there  he  hears  these  things. 
“  However  don’t  let  any  of  them  know  that  you  get  a  letter  of  this  kind,  as  a 
“  ragman  from  Ballina  could  tell  out  here  that  it  was  by  letters  the  information 
“  was  giving  to  the  officer  about  the  Poteen,  and  several  other  things.  It  is  very 
“  dangerous  to  write  such  letters  these  times  you  may  be  encloynd  enough  to  do 
“  it,  but  when  you  know  the  differ  so  well  it  would  stop  you  a  little.  We  had  a 
“  meting  at  Killala  on  this  day  fortunite  in  P.  Sweeny’s.  Mr.  Macauly  went 
“  from  Crossmolina  on  a  post  car.  There  was  twelve  delegats  all  to  geather :  t  hey 
“  settled  on  shooting  Scott  Colonel  Gores  agent.  There  is  251.  in  hand  to  give 
the  fellow  who  does  the  job.  There  will  be  something  done  about  this  place 
“  surly  as  the  other  counties  is  complaining  of  Mayo.  Youself  bears  a  very  bad 
“  name  and  don’t  put  yourself  in  any  dangerous  way  if  you  can.  If  you  wish 
“  to  write  you  can,  but  Put  the  directions  like  my  writing. 

“  Deelcastle. 

[The  letter  was  endorsed  :  “  Marked  for  identification  W.  O’K.  E.  Queen  v. 

M’Cawley,  produced  by  Crown,  17th  Deer.  83,  W.  O’K.] 
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This,  my  Lord,  has  no  date  and  no  envelope — 

[The  letter  is  endorsed  :  “Marked  for  identification,  W.  O’K.  Queen  v.  McCawley 
and  ors.  Produced  by  Crown  17  Deer.  1883,  W.  O’K.”] 

“  Sir, 

“  I  will  depend  on  your  honour  to  see  this  all  right.  I  don’t  know  if 
“  Mr.  Ball  is  in  Ballina  or  not.  You  will  be  so  kind  enough  to  see  whether  he  is 
“  or  not.  The  time  is  short ;  there  is  a  gentleman  to  be  shot  on  Thursday  at 
“  3  o’clock.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  let  this  be  done.  If  possible  you  try  aome 
“  plan  to  see  me  here  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  I  am  afraid  to  go  to  see 
“  Mr.  Ball  if  you  let  me  know  I  would  show  you  the  place  the  job  is  going  to 
“  be  done.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  let  me  know  what  you  think,  of  doing. 
“  If  you  would  drive  out  here  to-morrow  morning  and  let  me  know  if  Mr.  B.  is 
“  at  home  I  could  be  in  with  you  and  see  him  ;  the  plot  is  settled  on  yesterday, 
“  there  is  no  fear  it  will  be  done.  Surey  the  quicker  it  is  looked  after  the 
“  better. 

“  Yours, 

“  Show  this  to  Mr.  B.  to-day  if  possible ;  let  it  not  pass  to-morrow.”' 

The  next  is  the  15th  of  April.  There  are  several  marks  upon  it.  There  is  an 
envelope,  but  it  was  not  sent  by  post,  and  therefore  there  is  no  post  mark  of  date — 

[The  envelope  is  addressed  :  “  Ball,  Esqre.,  Police  Office.”] 

“  Sir, 

“I  wish  to  have  your  advice;  the  gun  that  I  told  you  was  to  come'  in 
“  my  name  has  arrived.  I  did  my  duty  for  my  friends ;  I  brought  it  from  the 
“  station,  and  has  it  in  the  Cob  House  along  with  all  the  guns.  It  is  an  Enfield 
“  rifle,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  George  Scott,  and  a  man  named 
“  Leynard,  who  swore  against  Tom  Daley,  who  is  in  Castlebar  Jaol  at  present. 

“  Lynard  is  to  be  shot  at  Mr.  Padget’s  bog,  where  he  goes  cutting  turf.  The 
“  are  afraid  to  go  to  the  House  to  him,  they  think  the  police,  is  watching  at  night, 
“  and  Scott  is  to  be  fired  at  from  some  hedge  or  other.  I  don’t  know  as  yet 
“  where,  but  I  can  give  the  word  when  the  gun  is  asked  from  me.  I  am  sure 
“  there  can  he  no  harm  done  while  I  have  it.  On  next  Monday  there  will  be  a 
“  great  Meeting  at  Balia,  after  the  races  of  Ballyhannis.  Pat  Walsh,  of  Cooneal, 
“  is  ro  be  there,  and  myself  of  course  got  notice  to  attend  as  one  of  the  Commateet. 
“  Let  me  know  will  I  keep  the  gun  or  not.” 

[It  is  endorsed  :  “  Queen  v.  McCawley  and  ors.  Produced  by  Crown  17th  Deer.,  83. 
Marked  for  identification.  W.  O’K.”] 

Then  the  next  is  30th  September  : — 

“  Sir, 

“  I  am  surprised  that  you  think]  I  deceived  you  so  much.  Whoever  you 
“  enquired  of  you  did  not  get  the  truth,  as  I  must  say.  You  say  there  was  no 
“  such  thing  ;  I  say  there  was.  You  can  find  from  the  Provincial  Bank  that  on 
“  the  Monday  before  the  1st,  did  an  old  woman  belonging  to  the  Col.  draw  10Z. 
“  and  20/.  instead  of  the  steward,  and  he  was  in  Ballina  at  the  same  time  ” 

(Mr.  Reid.)  It  is  not  10/.  and  20/. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Whatever  is  meant  I  do  not  know,  but  this  figure  would  appear  to 
be  1020.  “  Belonging  to  the  Col.  draw,”  then  there  are  the  figures. 

( The  President.)  Let  me  look  at  it.  [ The  letter  was  handed  to  the  President.'] 

(Sir.  C.  Russell.)  It  may  mean  10  or  20.  There  is  no  “  and ”  there  at  all. 

( The  President.)  It  does  not  seem  to  be  signed.  Is  that  the  way  with  them  all  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Many  of  them  are  not  signed. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  not  important. 

(The  President.)  I  should  rather  draw  the  inference  from  the  look  of  it  means  10/. 
and  20/. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  thought  it  right  to  correct  it  if  it  were  wrong. 

(The  President.)  Certainly,  and  if  there  were  any  reason  to  suppose  we  were  dealing 
with  thousands,  it  might  be. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  can  ask  the  witness  the  question. 

[  Continuing  reading .] 

“  Also  inquire  did  Mrs.  Gardiner  and  Mrs.  C.  call  to  the  Bank  the  following 
“  day  and  get  the  same  money  changed  as  the  notes  was  to  large,  they  were 
“  twenty  pound  notes.” 
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( Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  rather  seems  it  was  a  large  sum. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  it  would. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  ask  him. 

“  King  was  at  Crossmalinon  fair,  as  it  was  on  that  Monday  he  sold  his  horse 
“  under  value  in  order  to  meet  the  steward,  as  MacC.  and  King  understood  it  was 
“  him  that  would  draw  the  money.  I  will  say  no  more  about  it  but  the  clothes 
“  they  had  to  disguise  themselves  is  in  the  demain  yet.  I  told  you  that  at  the 
“  time  I  went  to  shoot  Scott.  Since  I  should  take  a  higher  place  in  the  ranks  I 
“  was  so  well  praised  by  McC.  that  P.  W.  N.  thought  I  was  McC.’s  only  friend, 
“  and  he  thinks  it  is  so.  There  is  not  a  word  I  marked  in  your  letter  true. 
“  Don’t  be  vexed  at  me  standing  to  so  stiff. 

“  The  last  letter  was  gone  before  I  got  this. 

“  McC.  came  to  me  to-day  and  got  our  revolver,,  told  me  Tom  Daly  wanted 
“  it  to  have  Rewan  shot  on  to-morrow..  I  could  not  write  to-  you  sooner,  it  might 
“  be  like  other  things  but  I  cannot  help  it,  there  was  no  time  for  me,  and  Don’t 
“  think  I  am  making  a  fool  of  you.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  try  it.  If  you 
“  emagine  I  use  false  hood  towards  you  I  would  not  care  to  write  any  more.  I 
“  never  did.  I  know  I  am  not  very  clever  at  the  pen  I  cannot  lay  things  before 
“  you  as  they  ought  I  know  I  make  mistakes.” 

[The  letter  is  endorsed :  “  Queen  v.  McCawley  aud  ors.  Produced  by  Crown 
“  15  Dec.  1885.  W.  O  K.  Marked  for  identification,  W.  O’K.”] 

(Sir  C.  Russell .)  I  am  told  there  was  a  robbery  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  in 
this  neighbourhood  about  this  time.  Whether  it  refers  to  that  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  My  information  about  the  robbery  is  not  the  same,  but  we 
will  ask  him.  Then  the  postmark  of  the  next  is  “  Oct.  8,  1882.” 

“  Sir,  Sunday  morning. 

“  I  told  you  before  about  the  revolver  McC.  got  to  give  Dealy  to  shoot 
“  Re  wan  on  this  day  week.  It  was  so  stormy  as  Re  wan  did  not  go  where  they 
“  expected  to  meet  him,  that  is  at  between  Gortinarabley  and  woods,  so  they  had 
“  Hogan  on  their  list  as  well  as  him,  and  the  wanted  to  show  what  the  could  do 
“  in  spite  of  all  the  force.  Now  the  man  that  fired  at  Hogan  is  from  Kilcumming 
“  I  am  sure,  but  I  have  not  got  his  name  as  yet,  but  I  am  going  to  the  chappie 
“  of  Crossmalina  to-day  and'  I  will  try  all  my  means  to  know  it,  and  as  soon  as  I 
“  get  it  I  will  send  it  to  you.  Young  Monely  that  was  with  me  at  the  time  of 
“  Scott  was  with  the  fellow  that  fired,  but  when  he  shoed  Hogan  to  him  Monely 
“  made  his  way  to  Tom  Daly’s  house  and  was  there  when  the  police  come  to 
“  Daly’s ;  both  McC.  and  Daly  is  determaned  to  shoot  Mr.  Padget  yet,  the  don’t 
“  care  only  show  the  head  fellow  that  they  are  the  parties  that  is  doing  the  work; 
“  they  are  getting  money  for  every  job  of  this  kind. 

“  I  must  be  in  company  with  McC.  and  Daly  to-day  if  possible,  and  I  will 
“  find  the  fellow’s  name  if  I  can. 

“  This  is  all  truth. 

“  Ycurs, 

“  D.  C.” 

[Letter  endorsed :  “  Queen  v.  McCawley  and  ors.  Produced  by  Crown,  18 

Dec.  1883.  W.  O’K.” 

“  Marked  for  identification.  W.  O.’K.” 

Envelope  directed  to — 

“'Ball  Esq., 

“  Police  Officer, 

“  Dunefanaghy, 

“  County  Donegal.”] 

Then  the  next  is  postmark  “  Ocfcr.  15,  1882  :7 

Sir,  Sunday. 

“  On  yesterday  there  was  a  lot  of  the  boys  brought  by  Daly  to  cut  down 
“  McC.’s  oats.  Daly  himself  was  there  also.  1  wont  there  to  have  a  chat  with 
“  them  in  order  to  find  out  the  fellow’s  name  that  fired  the  shot.  I  could  not 
“  get  it  out  of  him.  I  would  not  ask  it ;  you  know  it  would  look  to  quear ;  what 
“  I  have  heard  from  Daly  yesterday  is  true.  Young  Monely  shoed  Hogan  to  tho 
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«  fellow  and  stood  near  the  spot ;  took  the  revolver  from  him  and  has  it  yet. 
“  Daly  says  Monely  will  not  give  up  it  until  he  shoots  Rewan ;  the  fellow  had  a 
«  horse  with  him  ;  did  not  gow  into  the  town  at  all ;  he  come  on  that  purpose, 
“  brought  by  Daly.  When  Monely  took  the  revolver  the  fellow  rode  of  on  the 
“  Ballina  road  and  Monely  made  home  to  his  father’s  house — like  the  time 
44  Brown  was  fired  it — I  told  you  it  was  useless  for  them  to  be  looking  for  any 
44  one  about  Crossmalina.  I  told  you  they  were  from  Laughardawn. 

44  Now  if  you  want  to  prove  what  I  tell  you  say  nothing  about  this  and  you 
“  will  see  I  am  right.  O’Donell,  Palmer’s  agent,  is  to  be  shot  some  place  about 
44  Massbrook,  if  possible  before  this  day  week  There  is  51.  given  by  J ames  Daly, 
44  of  Castlebar ;  you  know  he  is  a  cousin  of  McC.,  and  a  friend  of  T.  Daly’s. 

44  T.  Daly  is  gone  this  day  to  Laughardawn  to  have  all  arranged. 

44  The  box  to  blow  up  the  head  or  the  Sargent  at  Crossmalina  is  making  too. 
44  It  may  take  a  week  before  it  is  ready.  The  plan  now  is  to  send  it  by  the 
44  Belmullet  car  from  Ballina,  or  to  meet  the  night  car  coming  beyond  Crossmalina 
44  and  have  it  addressed  for  some  gentleman.  Then  to  write  to  the  head  and  tell 
44  him  that  it  was  a  box  of  revolver,  and  the  moment  he  touched  the  lid  all 
44  exploded  ;  but  it  will  be  roped  well  and  will  be  a  great  invention  ;  if  the  police 
44  was  lying  before  them  when  the  would  be  carrying  the  box  would  not  that  be  a 
44  a  great  bolt?  I  will  do  my  best  to  drop  them  into  your  hands  quietly.  This  is 
44  all  true. 

44  Yours  truly.” 

[The  letter  is  endorsed  :  44  Marked  for  identification,  W.  O’K.  Queen  v.  McCawley  and 
ors.  Produced  by  Crown  17  Deer.  1883,  W.  O’K.”] 

Then  the  next  is  44  Octr.  17,  1882  ” 

“  Sir,  . 

44  If  you  work  up  Monely  well  I  am  sure  he  will  give  m  and  turn  on  the 
44  foxes.  The  revolver  is  still  in  his  possession.  When  I  posted  the  last  letter  I 
44  did  not  know  Monely  was  re-arrested.  Rely  upon  what  I  told  you  in  my  last. 
44  On  Wednesday  next  the  attempt  will  be  made  on  O’Donnell,  that  is  if  you  do 
44  not  stop  it.  if  I  did  not  let  you  know  you  would  find  it  would  be  true.  I  was 
44  in  Ballina  a  short  time  ago  myself  and  McC.  met  Mat  Melvin  of  Ballybrooney, 
44  he  is  the  boy  for  that  place. 

44  Mr.  Valentine  Knox^of  Palmerstown,  was  agent  for  Ballybrooney.  Melvin, 
44  McC.,  and  a  fellow  named  Flanigan,  a  Land  Leaguer  from  Cooneal,  and  myself, 
44  settled  on  having  Mr.  Knox  shot  the  following  week.  When  I  came  home  I 
44  told  a  lady  friend  of  his  to  tell  him  to  have  police  protection  immediately,  or 
44  his  life  stood  in  danger.  She  did  so  immediately,  and  he  gave  up  the  agency. 
44  How  well  I  did  not  mind  letting  you  know  anything  about  that,  and  were  not 
44  that  there  was  something  about  the  robbery,  I  never  would  think  of  writing 
44  such  a  false  story  to  you.  Let  me  know  what  you  think  about  the  box,  if  it 
44  could  be  managed  to  catch  them  hiding  it.” 

[This  letter  is  endorsed  :  44  Marked  for  identification,  W.  O’K.  Produced  by  Crown, 
Queen  v.  McCawly  and  ors.,  18th  December  1883,  W.  O’K.  23,  F.  J.  B.”] 

The  witness  was  called  into  Court. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Is  Head  Constable  Preston  here  or  not  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  here  or  not. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  wanted  him  before  this  gentleman. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

55.703.  When  was  it  you  went  to  America.  I  mean  on  the  last  occasion? — About 

five  years  ago. 

55.704.  Was  it  directly  after  the  trial  ? — It  was  a  short  time  after. 

55.705.  Had  you  been  working  in  America  since  that  time  ?— -Working  all  the  time. 

55.706.  I  mean  had  you  been  out  of  America  anywhere  until  you  came  over  this  last 
jnonth? — No.  j 
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55.707.  You  stated  you  bought  some  property? — Yes. 

55.708.  And  you  have  given  the  name  and  address? — Yes. 

55.709.  What  money  did  you  buy  that  with  ? — It  was  with  the  money  I  got  from  the 
Government. 

55.710.  Have  you  asked  anybody  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  this  case  to  give  you  any 
money  for  giving  your  evidence? — Never. 

55.711.  Either  Mr.  Soames,  or  anybody  who  has  seen  you  ? — No. 

55.712.  And  have  you  ever  mentioned  to  Mr.  Soames  when  you  gave  you  statement, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  question  of  remuneration  or  reward  ? — Never. 

55.713.  Had  you  any  promise  from  anybody  before  you  left  America? — No. 

55.714.  And  did  anybody  communicate  to  you  before  you  wrote  to  Preston  ? — Never. 

55.715.  You  have  been  working,  as  I  understand,  as  you  have  described,  on  the 
railway,  getting  10Z.  a  month  ? — Yes. 

55.716.  How  much  money  altogether  did  you  get  in  the  years  1880,  1881,  and  1882 
from  Mr.  Ball,  or  any  other  policeman  for  giving  information,  or  at  the  time  you  gave 
information  ? — About  5 1.  or  61. 

55.717.  Altogether  ? — I  think  so,  that  is  about  the  highest. 

55.718.  Do  you  mean  altogether ? — Yes;  altogether. 

55.719.  In  what  sort  of  sums  did  you  receive  it? — 2Z.  was  the  most  and  1Z.  10s.  in 
silver. 

55.720.  I  want  to  ask  you,  before  I  go  to  one  or  two  other  matters,  about  two  letters 
that  have  been  read.  I  take  them  in  the  order  they  came  first.  The  first  one  read 
by  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  the  6th  August  1881.  The  first  part  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  about  is  this :  “  What  of  Kilmainham  ?  What  of  poor  decent  honest 
Scrab  ?  ”  Did  you  know  who  Scrab  was  ? — I  did 

55.721.  Who  was  he  ? — He  was  a  brother  of  P.  W.  Nally. 

55.722.  Do  you  know  what  his  name  was  ? — I  did  not  know,  only  “  Scrab.” 

55.723.  J.  W.  Nally  we  have  been  told  ;  did  you  know  him  yourself  ? — I  did  know 
him. 

55.724.  Where  did  he  live  ? — He  lived  about  the  house  with  his  father. 

55.725.  Do  you  mean  the  same  house  as  P.  W.  Nally  ? — Yes. 

55.726.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  passage  in  this  letter.  It  is  Macaulay’s 
letter,  my  Lords.  “  Tell  Scrab  I  had  long  letters  from  Birdie.”  Birdie,  I  think  you 
said,  was  the  name  that  P.  W.  Nally  passed  by  ? — Yes. 

55.727.  “  Tell  Dan  that  Carrol  and  Daly  are  in  correspondence  with  each  other.” 
Do  you  know  who  Carrol  was? — O’Kane. 

55.728.  This  is  the  same  letter,  my  Lords.  “  The  Leaguers  have  offered  20,000/.. 
“  but  there  will  be  no  compromise — no  surrender ;  let  me  know  all  next  time  and" 
“  above  all  believe  me  to  remain  ” — did  Macaulay  say  anything  to  you  about  any 
money  being  offered  by  the  Leaguers? — I  am  not  sure,  sir. 

55.729.  The  next  is  the  12th  October  1881,  and  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two 

about  the  beginning.  “  I  am  well  aware  that  the  are  divided  in  all  the  prisons our 

“  friends  are  in  the  majority  in  all  places.  Harris  dare  not  do  otherwise  than  stand 
“  up  for  us  as  he  was  always  speaking  to  us.”  Did  you  know  which  Harris  that  was 
— did  you  know  him  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  him. 

55.730.  You  do  not  know  what  name  is  there  referred  to  ? — No. 

55.731.  “Harrington  I  dare  say  is  the  Kerry  spouter” — did  you  know  Harrington? 
— No,  I  used  to  hear  of  the  name. 

55.732.  Listen  to  this  passage,  please  :  “  The  would  lie  a  general  order  to  go  to 
“  break  up  the  League,  it  would  not  be  prudent  presently  ;  must  wait  until  wo  see 
“  them  act  in  test  cases.”  You  have  given  your  evidence  about  the  League.  I  must 
ask  you  again  about  it.  Was  there  ever,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  order  given  in  your 
district  to  break  up  the  League  ? — Not  that  I  know. 

55.733.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it? — No. 

55.734.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Macaulay  or  Nally  to  your  knowledge  doino-  anythin" 
to  break  up  the  League  ? — No. 

55.735.  There  is  one  other  letter,  my  Lord,  which  I  venture  to  think  ought  to  be  read 

among  those  documents  put  in  at  the  trial,  the  only  other  letter  I  reauire  Tt 
handed  me  by  Sir  Charles  Russell.  1  '  38 

(The  President.)  From  whom  to  whom  ? 

('The  Attorney- General.)  From  O’Dowd,  P.  W.  Nally  to  “My  dear  Friend.” 
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( The  President.)  Was  that  produced  to  this  witness? 

The  Attorney- General.)  I  was  going  to  ask  him.  Do  you  remember  whether  you 
identified  more  than  one  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Nally  at  the  trial  or  not? — I 
cannot  say  ;  I  think  I  did. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  cannot  say  whether  this  was  put  in.  It  comes  from  the 
same  lot  of  documents,  but  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  quite  willing  to  postpone  reading  it  if 
necessary.  It  is  the  same  information  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  on  the  matter. 

55.736.  Do  you  remember  a  letter  of  the  20th  of  December  1881,  from  Sherwood 
Street,  Manchester,  signed  by  O’Dowd,  being  read  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

55.737.  Do  you  remember  a  letter  respecting  what  the  Leaguers  were  doing  being 
read  ? — I  do.  not  think  I  do.  1  heard  a  good  many  letters. 

{ The  President.)  You  had  better  postpone  it. 

55.738.  ( The  Attorney- General .)  Now  I  have  got  a  clue  I  will  get  the  original  letter. 
Now  look  at  that,  please ;  whose  handwriting  is  that  in  [handing  a  letter  to  the  witness ]  ; 
you  can  look  at  the  signature,  it  is  signed  O’Dowd? — P.  W.  Nally’s. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  This  is  the  original. 

(The  President.)  Does  it  appear  that  it  has  been  given  in  evidence,  Mr.  Reid.  Is  it 
clear  that  it  was  produced  in  evidence  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  It  does  not  appear  here. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  it  does. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  was  going  to  say  it  does  not  appear  here,  but  it  is  obviously  in 
the  depositions,  and  I  shall  not  make  the  least  difficulty. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  Reid  is  perfectly  fair.  It  was  “  produced  by  Crown  in 
“  the  Queen  v.  Macaulay  and  others,  20th  December  1883.”  I  do  not  propose  to  ask 
the  witness  any  question  upon  it,  but  I  may  as  well  get  it  upon  the  notes  now  : — • 

“  26,  Sherwood  Street,  Manchester, 
“My  dear  Friend,  “  18th  Oct.  81. 

“  Yours  to  hand  in  due  course.  I  was  very  well  pleased  at  hearing  from 
“  you.  I  would  have  replied  ere  this  but  waiting  to  hear  from  headquarters.  I 
“  have  sent  your  address,  and  asked  parties  responsible  for  Leinster  to  look  after 
“  that  society.  I’ve  got  nothing  to  do  with  business  your  side  of  Shannon. 
“  Therefore  I  could  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  send  a  traveller  for  firm.  I  dare 
“  say  you  will  hear  hom  some  of  the  Dublin  friends  soon.  I  trust  in  the 
“  meantime  that  you  will  set  to  work.  With  regard  to  the  arrests  it  is  the  very 
“  best  thing  for  the  people,  as  it  shows  plainly  there  is  not  anything  to  be  got 
“  from  England.  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Irishmen  to  fall  in  and  give  a 
“  helping  hand  in  one  direction  only.  We  must  no  longer  be  beggars.  What’s 
“  ours  by  right  we  will  have.  Should  you  require  another  copy  of  Constitution  I 
“  will  send  it.  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Tam  McAulay’s  mother  is  dead. 
“  I  just  read  an  account  in  a  Western  paper.  I  purpose  writing  to  him  to-day. 
“  For  the  past  week  half  the  Leaguers  here  joined  our  firm.  All  agree  that  there 
“  is  only  one  way  of  doing  work.  I  hope  the  people  will  act  cautiously  and 
“  wisely  during  coming  winter  months.  Any  party  guilty  of  committing  outrages 
“  on  property  is  an  enemy  of  Ireland.  If  a  party  does  wrong  let  him  be  dealt 
“  with  in  a  proper  manner.  When  traveller  goes  your  way  he  will  make  inquiries 
“  into  past  grievances,  and  right  them  if  brought  under  his  notice.  I  hope  your 
“  health  is  good  once  more. 

“  Believe  me  ever  yours  sincerely, 

“O’Dowd.” 


(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Have  you  got  the  original  of  the  other  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Have  you  got  the  original  of  the  letter  of  O’Dowd  of  the 
X2th  October  1881,  Mr.  Soames  ? 

(Mr.  Soames.)  No. 

(The  Attorney- Generod.)  Or  the  -6th  of  August  1881  ? 

(Mr.  Soames.)  No. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  have  not  got  them.  We  will  see  if  the  police  officer 
has  got  those  other  letters  the  originals  of  which  were  read  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 
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55.739.  Now,  Coleman,  I  want  your  attention  for  a  moment.  At  the  trial  at  Cork 
did  any  question  about  the  League  at  all  arise,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  did. 

55.740.  As  far  as  you  remember,  was  the  League  ever  mentioned  in  the  trial  at  all? 
— I  believe  not,  sir. 

55.741.  What  were  those  men  indicted  for? — Conspiracy  to  murder. 

55.742.  Twice  tried,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

55.743.  You  gave  evidence  on  loth  occasions? — Yes. 

55.744.  The  first  time  where  were  they  tried ;  both  times  in  Cork  ? — Both  times  in 

Cork. 

( The  President.)  Conspiracy  to  murder  whom  ? 

55.745.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Conspiracy  to  murder  whom? — George  Scott  and 
Leonard  and  James  Scott  and  Hogan. 

55.746.  You  were  cross-examined  by  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  I  think  Dr.  W ebb ; 
do  you  remember  Dr.  Webb  cross-examining  you  ? — I  do. 

55.747.  You  said  to  Mr.  Davitt  to-day  that  you  were  asked  questions  about  having 
agreed  to  shoot  somebody  and  all  those  various  things  ;  I  will  not  repeat  them,  they 
were  put  lo  you  to-day — you  were  asked  the  same  questions  ?— - The  same  questions. 

55.748.  And  did  you  give  on  both  trials  the  same  answers  as  you  have  given  to-day  ? 
— The  very  same. 

55.749.  How  long  an  interval  was  there  between  the  two  trials  at  Cork.  Was  it 
December  to  March,  three  months,  or  March  to  the  summer  ? — I  know  it  was  about 
three  months. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  told  I  may  have  put  it  too  strongly — I  am  told 
questions  were  put  to  him  on  the  first  trial  and  not  repeated  on  the  second.  My  point 
is  equally  good  for  what  it  is  worth. 

55.750.  Now,  you  stated  that  Macaulay  said  to  you  that  you  were  doing  the  work 
of  the  League.  Tell  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  how  it  arose  and  exactly  what  the 
conversation  was.  Do  you  remember  saying  that  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  ? — Yes. 

55.751.  dust  tell  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  ;  first,  when  was  it,  about  ? — It  was  about 
the  beginning  of  1881,  somewhere  about  the  time  that  Hogan’s  house  was  fired  into  ; 
he  let  me  understand  that  he  was  doing  the  work  for  the  League. 

55,752-  Do  you  remember  what  he  said? — He  said  it  was  all  the  one  thing,  but  we 
were  not  to  show  ourselves  as  prominent  Leaguers. 

55.753.  You  have  stated  already,  I  think,  that  Macaulay  was  on  the  platform  at  one 
of  the  Land  League  meetings  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  did  not  say  on  the  platform. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  said  so  yesterday. 

The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  ask  him  now,  was  Macaulay  on  the  platform  at  the 
Land  League  meeting  or  not  ? — He  was, 

{The  Attorney- General.)  You  will  find  it  in  yesterday’s  note,  Mr.  Lockwood. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  it  was  so. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  We  will  look  at  the  note,  page  3411,  question  54,691  ;  “I 
“  remember  a  Land  League  meeting  at  which  Scrab  Nally  was.  Thomas  Macaulay 
“  was  on  the  platform  at  that  meeting.” 

55.754.  Now  you  have  mentioned  a  box  which  was  to  be  used  to  blow  up  or  kill 
some  policeman  when  it  was  opened  ;  was  that  box  produced  at  one  of  the  trials  ? — It 
was. 

55.755.  In  Cork?. — Yes. 

55.756.  Was  there  evidence  of  other  witnesses  besides  you,  as  to  the  finding  of  the 
box,  and  producing  it  ? — -There  was. 

55.757.  You  mentioned  here  O’llora — two  letters  of  advice  to  Macaulay  and  0’IIora. 
Was  there  a  man  named  O’ljora  ? — Yes. 

55.758.  Who  was  O’Hora  ? — -He  was  a  young  man  who  kept  a  public-house  in 
Croismolina.  That  was  one  O’Hora. 

55.759.  You  say  in  your  letter,  the  first  one  that  was  read  when  you  were  out  of 
Court,  “  I  sent  two  letters  of  adyice  to  Mr.  Macaulay  and  0  Hora.”  Is  that  tho  man  ? 
— That  is  the  one  I  mean. 

55.760.  Was  O’Hora  a  member  of  the  League? — I  believe  so. 

55.761.  \  qu  say  in  another  letter  that  has  been  read — 1  only  call  your  attention  to 
particular  points,  “  Mr.  Scott’s  herd  was  evicted  a  week  ago,  and  made  give  up  his 
herding.”  What  was  the  name  of  Scott’s  herd  ? — I  forge*  bis  name. 
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-which  Scott  ? — To  George  Scott,  I  think. 

that  was  afterwards  intended  to  be  murdered  ?- 


herd 


55.762.  Who  was  he  herd  to 

55.763.  Is  that  the  same  man 

Yes.  •  y 

55  764.  How  did  you  know  when  you  wrote  to  the  police  that  “  Mr.  Scott  s 

“  was  evicted  a  week  ago,  and  had  given  up  his  herding  ”  ?— Macaulay  told  me. 

55,765.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  was  it  told  you  by  Macaulay  ? — Ho,  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Macaulay  and  the  fellows  round  told  me 

55  766.  You  say  in  the  letter  in  which  you  refer  to  the  herd,  “  rat  Walsh  of  Cooneal 
is  to’ be  there.”  Where  is  Cooneal? — It  was  there  where  we  had  a  Land  League 

meeting  held. 

55.767.  How  far  is  that  from  Deel  Castle? — About  3  miles.  _ 

55.768.  Was  there  a  branch  at  Cooneal  or  was  that  only  a  place  of  meeting  ? — A 

branch  at  Cooneal,  that  was  all. 

55.769.  Who  was  Pat  Walsh  ?— He  was  Centre  for  us. 

55.770.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Cooneal  Land  League  ? — I  heard  so. 

55771.  Do  you  know  his  position  ?— No. 

55  772  ( The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  perhaps  he  had  better  look  at  that  letter  ot 
the  30thof  September,  ‘it  is  the  one  about  the  10/.  and  20/.  [No.  7].  It  may  mean  200/. ; 
ten  20/. ’s  That  is  another  suggestion.  Neither  of  our  interpretations  were  correct,  but 
what  my  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  suggests  is  more  probable.  It  begins,.  “  I  am  surprised  that 
“  you  think  I  deceived  you  so  much.”  I  will  hand  it  to  you  ;  just  you  follow  it,  and 
I  will  ask  you  a  question  [handing  letter  to  witness ] .  “Iam  surprised  that  you  think  1 
“  deceived  you  so  much :  whoever  you  enquired  of  you  did  not  get  the  truth  as  I  must 
“  sav  There  was  no  such  thing  you  say.  I  say  there  was.  You  can  find  from  the 
“  Provincial  Bank  that  on  the  Monday  before  the  1st  did  an  old  waman  belonging  to 
“  the  Colonel - ”  read  it?— “  Belonging  to  the  Colonel.”. 

55.773.  Go  on  after  that  ?— “  Drew  10/.  and  20/.  notes,  instead  of  tne  steward. 

55.774.  What  did  that  mean  ? — Ten  20/.  notes  when  she  was  in  the  bank. 

55.775.  How  much  money  altogether  do  you  mean  ? — I  guess  it  was  200/.  The 

200/. ’was  in  10  and  20  pound  notes.  .  .  ,.  ,  ,r  n 

55  776.  “  And  he  was  in  Ballina  at  the  same  time.  Also  enquire  did  Mrs.  Gardiner 
“  and  Mrs.  C.  call  to  the  bank  the  following  day  and  get  the  same  money  changed  as 
“  the  notes  were  too  large,  they  were  twenty  pound  notes it  was  probably  ten 
twenty’s  you  think  ? — I  do  not  know  really,  but  I  think  they  were  ten  and  twenty 

^°55  777.  What  did  you  know  about  that  money,  or  what  had  you  heard  about  that 
money,  that  made  you  write  this? — I  heard  that  the  parties  were  going  to  take  it  from 

the  steward  as  he  came  from  the  bank  with  it.  . 

55,778.  And  that  you  informed  the  police  of  at  the  time? — Yes. 

55,779*  What  year  was  it  that  you  sent  your  wife  to  America  or  that  she  went  to 

America  ? — I  disrem ember,  sir. 

55,780.  Was  it  before  the  year  1880  ? — Something  about  that  time. 

55’781.  Kindly  hand  me  back  the  original  letter  signed  O’Dowd  ;  I  want  to  call 
McCreeley,  the  name  of  the  man  who  found  this  letter— I  am  afraid  he  is  not  here. 
Did  you  know  James  Higgins.  I  think  you  said  you  did  ?— No. 

55.782.  Do  you  know  whether  James  Higgins  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  or 

not  ? — Was  it  James  Higgins  of  Killela? 

55.783.  James  Higgins  of  Clonmalin  ? — I  did  not  know. 

(Mr  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  learned  friend  can  inform  me — if  that  gentleman  who  produced 
that  one  letter  annexed  to  the  deposition  is  here,  perhaps  he  can  give  us  the  originals 
of  the  other  letters  which  we  sought  to  prove.  If  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  them 

never  mind. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  If  he  was  not  the  same  person  I  will  endeavour  to  get  them. 
I  do  not  dispute  those  letters  as  having  been  those  that  were  produced  before ;  I  took 
it  from  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

( The  President.)  In  what  form  have  we  got  those  depositions? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  have  them  in  print ;  they  are  the  depositions  supplied  by  the 
Crown  to  the  solicitors  for  the  defence  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 

( The  President.)  When  you  have  done  with  them  would  you  kindly  hand  them  in,  as 
we  should  like  to  look  them  through. 
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(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  is  only  one  other  point  I  should  like  to  get  in ;  if  I  could 
get  the  original  deposition  I  would  draw  attention  to  one  other  matter,  that  is  at 
page  87. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  call  that  very  gentleman  ;  I  believe  he  is  the  very  man ; 
but  I  cannot  have  him  to-day. 

(.Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Very  well,  I  will  hand  this  up  as  it  is,  putting  in  these  documents; 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 


55,784.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  arising  out  of  what  the  Attorney- 
General  has  said. 


(The  President.)  If  it  is  something  you  had  not  an  opportunity  of  asking  before. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

55,784a.  You  said  you  saw  Macaulay  on  the  platform  of  the  Land  League  meeting  ?— 
I  did. 

55.785.  Could  a  man  be  on  such  a  platform  without  being  a  Land  Leaguer  ? _ I  do 

not  know  whether  he  could  or  not. 

55.786.  Will  you  swear  that  he  could  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

55.787.  Was  that  the  only  meeting  you  ever  attended? — That  is  the  only  one 
that  Macaulay  was  ever  at. 

55.788.  Did  you  attend  any  other  meeting  ? — No. 

55.789.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  this  or  not,  you  will  tell  me  if  you  do  ;  are 
you  aware  if  it  has  been  a  practice  in  the  west  of  Ireland  in  connexion  with  this 
meeting  to  charge  an  admission  fee  of  Is.  to  the  platform  to  defray  expenses? — No. 

55.790.  You  know  nothing  about  that? — No. 

55.791.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  a  man  could  go  on  the  platform 
without  being  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

55.792.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that  point? — No. 

55.793.  You  have  said  you  have  asked  for  no  money  from  the  «  Times  ”  or  from  the 
Government  for  coming  here  ? — No. 

55,794-5.  You  did  not  ask  the  Government  for  any  money  before  you  gave  evidence 
in  the  Crossmalina  case,  did  you? — No. 

55.796.  You  got  1,000/.  ? — Yes,  I  did, 

55.797.  In  that  instance  you  travelled  only  from  Deel  Castle  to  Cork. 

(The  President.)  I  understand  that  to  have  been  to  enable  him  to  go  out  of  the 
country  ;  that  is  the  inference  I  should  draw. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  The  trial  in  Cork  was  a  conspiracy  for  murder  ? — I  believe  so. 

55.798.  Was  not  that  the  case? — I  believe  so. 


55.799.  You  have  told  the  Attorney -■General  that  there  was  no  mention  whatever 
made  of  the  Land  League  meeting  at  that  trial  ?— I  believe  not  that  I  heard. 

50.800.  Lither  by  you  or  by  the  prosecution — either  by  you  or  by  the  prosecution  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  any  mention  was  made  except  with  regard  to  James  Scott,  and 
the  10/.  that  was  to  be  got  from  the  Land  League. 

55.801.  Was  that  the  only  mention? — That  is  the  only  mention. 

55.802.  By  you  or  anybody  else? — That  is  all  I  recollect. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  rather  important  to  get  the  date  of  that  trial.  Iain 
told  it  was  March. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Do  you  know  the  date  he  was  on  the  platform  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you. 

55.803.  Or  the  year  ? — I  am  not  sure. 


Constable  Francis  Connor  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

55.804.  Is  your  name  Francis  Connor  ? — Yes. 

55.805.  Are  you  a  constable  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  l— Yes. 

55.806.  Are  you  now  stationed  at  Balia  in  County  Mayo  ? _ Yes. 

55.807.  In  1880  were  you  stationed  at  Crossmalina  ? — I  was. 

55.809.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Thomas  Macaulay  ? — I  did. 

55.810.  In  March  1881  did  you  arrest  Thomas  Macaulay  and  Thomas  Dalv  ? _ Yes  I 

was  present  at  £he  arrest,  J  ’ 
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55,811.  Did  you  know  whether  Thomas  Macaulay  was  a  Land  Leaguer  or  not? — 
When  I  was  escorting  him  to  Dublin  at  the  railway  station  he  was  questioned  by  a 

55  812.  In  your  presence  ? — Yes,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer,  and 
he  said  he  was  both  a  Land  Leaguer  and  a  Nationalist.  ,  _ 

•  55,813.  Now  as  to  Daly  ;  do  you  know  whether  Daly  was  a  Land  Leaguer  ? — Daly 

said  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer,  and  a  good  one. 

55.814.  Have  you  seen  Daly  with  a  Land  League  card  on  him  ? — 1  have. 

55.815.  Often? — Yes,  repeatedly. 

55.816.  Where  used  Daly  to  wear  the  Land  League  card  ? — In  the  band  of  his  hat. 
55*817.  Do  you  remember  the  shop  of  William  Hogan  ? — I  do;  Joseph  Hogan. 
55*818.  Was  Joseph  Hogan  boycotted  at  any  time  ? — He  was. 

55*819.  Do  you  remember  at  the  time  that  Hogan  was  boycotted  seeing  any  men 
writing  down  apparently  the  names  of  people  who  went  into  the  shop  ?— Yes,  that  was 

William  Hogan.  TT  J  .  »  XT  t  i 

55,820.  Let  us  get  the  facts,  please.  Had  William  Hogan  got  a  shop  f— He  had. 

55*821.  Where? — In  the  main  street. 

55.822.  Of  what  ? — Crossmolina. 

55.823.  What  sort  of  a  shop  was  it?— A  hardware  shop  and  general  grocery. 

55*824.  Was  William  Hogan  boycotted? — He  was. 

55.825.  At  the  time  of  William  Hogan’s  boycotting  do  you  remember  seeing  any 
persons  who  were  apparently  taking  down  the  names  of  people  entering  the  shop  . 
Yes,  Thomas  Daly  and  a  man  I  did  not  know. 

55.826.  They  were  both  doing  it  ? — They  were  both  doing  it. 

55*827.  Was  that  Thomas  Daly  the  same  man  you  afterwards  arrested  and  whom 
you  had  seen  wearing  the  Land  League  card  ? — Yes,  the  same  man. 

55,828.  What  was  William  Hogan  boycotted  for,  do  you  know  ?— I  believe  it  was 
in  consequence  of  his  brother.  It  was  partly  in  consequence  of  his  politics* 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  He  has  been  called. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Iam  perfectly  aware  of  that,  but  I  wanted:  to  get  the  fact 
from  this  witness. 

(Mr.  Lockicood.)  We  have  had  the  man  himself. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  had  forgotten  it  for  the  moment. 
55,829..  Did  you  search  Daly’s  house  ? — Yes,  I  was  one  of  the1  men  who  searched  the 

house.  . 

55.830.  Did  you  find  any  receipts  there  ? — Yes,  I  seen  a  number  of  receipts. 

55.831.  Have  you  got  them? — No. 

55.832.  Were  were  they  ? — They  were  in  Thomas  Daly’s  house. 

55.833.  Did  you  take  them  away  ? — I  brought  a  couple  to  the  barracks. 

55.834.  What  receipts  were  they? — They  were  receipts  from  the  Land  League 
offices  in  Dublin. 

55.835.  Did  you  see  many  of  them  ? — I  saw  a  number  of  them  ;  1  did  not  count 

^*55,836.  You  took  two  as  specimens  ? — I  took  two  or  three  and  brought  them  and 
showed  them  to  Mr.  Roily,  the  district  inspector. 

55,837.  Those  were  receipts  for  Land  League  subscriptions? — Yes. 

55*838.  Or  duplicate  receipts.  Was  Anthony  Henry  a  Land  Leaguer  ? — I  am  not 
aware.  By  repute  I  heard  that  he  was. 

55.839.  Do  you  know  except  by  repute  ? — That  is  all- 

55. 840.  I  will  prove  that  otherwise  presently.  Which  Anthony  Henry  is  it  ? — He  is 
a  man  who  lived  in  a  place  called  Roy,  down  near  Belmullet. 

55.841.  Did  you  find  in  Daly’s  house  that  letter?  I  cannot  prove  it  at  present,  my 
Lord,  unless  I  have  further  proof  of  Henry’s  being  a  Land  Leaguer,  but  I  will  identify 
it.  Did  you  find  in  Daly’s  house  that  letter? — Yes,  in  Daly’s  house. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Perhaps  you  will  follow  it,  please — from  Anthony  Henry  to 
Daly. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  your  Lordship  thinks  this  is  covered  by  former  ruling  1  will  not 

say  anything. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  it  is..  We  have  held  that  before,  anything  found,,  to  use  the 
ordinary  language,  in  the  possession  of  a  conspirator,  may  be  looked  at  to>  see  whether 
it  has  any  bearing  on  the  alleged  conspiracy.. 
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Attorney- General.)  This  is  the  letter: — 


“  Roy,  Feb.  1st,  1881. 


Mr.  T.  Daily, 

“  Crossmolina. 

Dear  Brother, 

“  I  feel  happy  to  have  to  inform  you  that  I  reached  home  before  the  thaw 
came  on.  Yet  it  was  very  difficult,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  conveyance 
besides  ‘  Bare  Poles.’  I  was  well  pleased  of  the  information  you  gave  respecting 
our  Cause. 

“  About  180  true  boys  look  to  me  for  information  and  material  to  suit  their 
purpose,  and  as  it  was  near  time  for  us  to  become  practical  workmen,  I  was 
obliged  to  go  and  look  out  for  gear.  My  only  help  in  this  locality  is  Mrs.  Keane, 
whom  we  may  reckon  a  second  Joan  of  Arc,” 


55,842.  Do  you  know  who  Mrs.  Keane  was  ? — I  do. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  ask  you  about  it  presently. 


“  Being  a  reader  of  the  *  Irish  World  ’  these  eight  or  nine  years  past,  I  knew 
**  that  there  must  be  means  or  material  easier  got  than  what  had  been  laid  down 
“  to  me  by  our  District  Centre,  Martin  Conway,  who  exacts  Is.  4 d.  per  month 
“  of  each  member  until  all  are  supplied  with  arms;  Now  this  tax  was  too  heavy 
“  on  poor  people  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  tobacco  to  their  pipe.  They  are  ready 
“  and  willing  for  any  emergency,  but  what  can  they  do  empty  handed  ? 

“  What  arms  can  be  sent  into  this  district  might  have  been  easier  conveyed 
“  before  the  passing  of  the  Arms  Act.  An  opportunity  now  presents  itself  if  it 
can  be  availed  of.  Mrs.  Keane’s  carts  are  for  going  to  Ballina  this  week. 

“  Please  let  me  know  immediately  if  the  arms  are  forthcoming,  also  is  it 
“  necessary  for  me  to  go  out.  I  would  be  time  enough  in  a  day  or  two  after  the- 
"  carts* 

“  Yours  truly  in 

“  the  good  Cause, 

“  Anthony  Henry, 

“  Roy  Geesala, 

Bango  Erris..” 


55.843.  Who*  was  Mrs.  Keane  T — She  kept  a  public-house  in  Geesala.- 

55.844.  How  far  away  is  that  ? — Very  nearly  30  miles. 

55.845.  What  county  is  Geesala  in  ? — County  Mayo. 

55.846.  Did  you  know  Peter  Harrison  of  Grange  ? — I  did. 

55.847.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

55.848.  What  branch  ? — He  belonged  to  the  Crossmalina  branch. 

55.849.  Do  you  know  James  King  ;  I  think  it  is  of  Derreen  ? — Yes. 

55.850.  Was  he  a  Land  Leaguer  ? — By  repute  I  knew  him  to  be  a  Land  Leaguer. 

55.851.  Richard  Halloran  of  Ballymanagh? — Yes,  by  repute  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
Land  Leaguer  also. 

55.852.  Edward  Clarke  ? — Yes. 

55.853.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Yes* 

55.854.  What  branch  ? — Ballymanagh  branch. 

55.855.  Were  any  meetings  held  in  his  house? — Yes,  I  believe  in  his  house  they 
were  held. 

55.856.  Benjamin  Kane  and  Thomas  Burke  of  Fairfield,  did  you  know  them  ? — 
Yes,  both. 

55.857.  Were  they  both  members  of  the  Land  League? — Yes,  they  were. 

55.858.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Crossmalina  branch  for  a  moment.  When 
was  it  established? — It  was  established  in  1879. 

55.859.  Who  was  the  president  ? — Father  Costello  was  the  president,  parish  priest. 

55.860.  The  treasurer  ? — The  treasurer  was  Joseph  Kelly,  a  merchant  in  the  town. 

55.861.  And  the  secretary  ? — The  secretary  was  a  man  named  William  McCormick, 
another  merchant. 

55.862.  Do  you  know  who  the  officers  of  the  Ardagh  branch  were  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  who  the  officers  of  the  Ardagh  branch  were. 
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55,863.  Was  there  a  branch  at  Lahadana  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  branch  there. 

55*864.  Do  you  know  the  officers  of  that  branch  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T,  Reid, 

55.865.  This  letter  of  the  1st  of  February  1881  was  put  in  in  the  deposition,  I  think. 
It  wrs  put  in  on  the  Crossmalina  trial  ? — It  was. 

55.866.  You  say  that  Mr.  Macaulay  made  a  statement  to  a  reporter  at  the  station 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

55.867.  When  do  you  say  he  made  that  statement  ?— -  On  the  11th  |March  1881, 
when  he  was  arrested. 

55.868.  To  what  reporter  did  he  make  that  statement?— I  could  not  say*;  I  do  not 
know  his  name. 

55.869.  Do  you  know  what  paper  he  was  reporting  for  ? — No,  there  were  three 
reporters  at  the  time  present. 

55.870.  Did  you  take  any  note  of  it  at  the  time? — I  took  no  note  of  it  at  the 
time. 

55.871.  You  took  a  note  of  the  conversation  at  the  time  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

55.872.  Did  you  ever  give  any  evidence  upon  that  subject  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

55.873.  When  were  you  first  asked  whether  any  such  conversation  took  place,  and 
when  did  you  first  mention  that  conversation  to  anybody  ? — I  believe  it  was  here  in 
London. 

55.874.  To-day  ? — No. 

55.875.  When?— It  may  be  nine  days  ago— eight  days  ago. 

55.876.  Let  us  understand.  I  think  you  said  the  11th  of  March  1881  ?— Yes,  that  is 
the  date. 

55.877.  Had  you  ever  mentioned  from  the  11th  of  March  1881  until  some  date  in  the 
year  1889,  this  conversation  between  Macaulay  and; the  reporter  ?— It  is  possible  I  may ; 
I  am  not  sure. 

55.878.  Will  you  swear  you  did  ?— I  will  swear  I  may  have  done  it, 

55.879.  Will  you  swear  you  mentioned  that  circumstance  to  any  human  being 
between  1881  and  1889  ? — I  will  swear  that  it  may  have  passed  between  me  and  other 
members  of  the  force, 

55.880.  Did  you  give  evidence  at  the  Crossmolina  trial  ? — I  did, 

55.881.  Did  you  say  anything  at  all  about  that  then  ? — No, 

55.882.  How  do  you  recollect  the  date  of  the  11th  of  March  1881  ?— I  had  a  note  of 
his  arrest.  I  had  a  note  of  the  hour  he  was  arrested  in  the  morning. 

55.883.  Was  there  any  question  at  that  time  about  Macaulay  being  a  member  of  the 
League.  I  understood  that  it  was  not  raised  at  all  that  time  ;  at  the  Crossmolina  trial  ? 
— No,  it  was  not;  I  was  not  asked  anything  about  it, 

55.884.  Macaulay’s  connexion  with  the  Land  League  was  not  a  matter  considered  at 
that  time  in  reference  to  this  trial  ? — No, 

55.885.  Was  there  anything  to  fix  in  your  memory  the  statement  that  you  say  he 
made  to  this  reporter,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  League  ?— There  was, 

55  ,886.  What  ? — The  very  fact  of  escorting  him  to  Dublin. 

55.887.  You  remember  the  escorting  him  to  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

55.888.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  putting,  Was  there  aiiything  to  fix  in  your 
mind,  or  any  relation  to  the  pending  pase  to  fix  in  your  mind,  this  conversation  that  you 
say  took  place  in  1881  ? — Yes, 

55.889.  What  special  circumstance  was  there  to  fix  it  in  your  mind? — The  statement 
coming  from  him  alone  was  sufficient  to  fasten  it  in  my  mind, 

55,880.  Was  it  a  surprise  to  you  ?— It  was  not  a  surprise. 

55.891.  Then  why  should  it  arrest  your  attention? — Any  word  that  passed  between 
us  at  the  time  we  were  in  the  habit  of  taking. 

55.892.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  down?— No,  not  taking  down,  but  taking 
notice  of  it. 

55.893.  Taking  a  mental  note.  Now,  were  you  quartered  near  Crossmolina? — I  was 
stationed  in  it. 

55.894.  I  put  to  you  this  :  Did  you  oversee  Macaulay  at  the  Crossmolina  League 
offices  ? — No  ;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  office  in  Crossmolina, 
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55*895.  Where  did  the  branch  meet  ? — There  was  no  meeting,  except  the  formal 
meeting  when  it  was  established  first. 

55.896.  Did  yon  ever  know  of  a  meeting  of  the  Crossmolina  branch  at  all  ? — No, 
never  ;  except  the  one  when  it  was  established. 

55.897.  When  was  that?— In  1879,  in  the  latter  end  of  1879. 

55.898.  Lot  us  understand  what  this  League  was.  There  was  a  meeting  in  1879 
when  it  was  established,  or  whenever  it  was  established,  there  was  a  meeting  ? — Yes. 

55.899.  After  that  did  you  ever  hear  of  their  meeting  in  public  or  in  private  ? — No, 
there  was  no  such  meeting. 

55.900.  There  was  no  such  thing  ? — No,  not  that  I  knew. 

55.901.  Had  the  Crossmolina  League  any  active  existence  at  all.  Did  you  ever  hear, 
I  mean,  of  officers  and  secretaries  and  so  forth  doing  any  business  at  the  time? — Yes,  I 
have  often  known  that  Mr.  McCormick,  the  secretary,  would  meet  tenants  on  a  market 
day  upon  the  bridge.  There  is  a  river  passing  through  the  town ;  and,  standing  on  the 
bridge,  he  would  meet,  and  advise  them  to  go  over  and  lodge  money,  the  amount  they 
were  supposed  to  pay  tenants. 

55.902.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Where? — At  Joseph  Kelly’s. 

55.903.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  When  was  this? — In  the  year  1880  and  1881. 

55.904.  When  this  gentleman,  who  was  secretary,  would  give  tenants  advice  in 
reference  to  their  rent? — No;  he  told  them  to  pay  their  contributions  towards  the 
League. 

55.905.  To  pay  money  to  Kelly  ? — Yes. 

55.906.  The  secretary  asked  for  subscriptions,  in  fact  ? — Yes,  advised  them  to  send 
in  subscriptions. 

55.907.  Except  that  circumstance,  did  you  ever  know  of  the  branch  of  the  League 
either  meeting  or  transacting  any  business  ? — No,  I  have  not  known  it. 

55.908.  Was  not  Mr.  Macaulay  well  known  to  be  extremely  hostile  to  the  League? 
— Yes,  I  always  looked  upon  him  as  being  a  Nationalist  before  that. 

55.909.  And  hostile  and  opposed  to  the  Land  League.  Did  you  not  always  know 
that? — No,  I  was  not  aware  he  was  hostile  to  it. 

55.910.  Did  you  not  always  understand  he  was  hostile  to  it? — No,  I  never  under¬ 
stood  so. 

55.911.  You  told  my  learned  friends  that  there  were  certain  persons — a  number  of 
names  that  Mr.  Attorney-General  read  to  you — and  you  said,  in  answer  to  his 
questions,  that  they  were  members  of  the  League.  Will  you  oblige  me  with  the 
names  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Costello,  Kelly,  and  McCormick. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Those  are  the  officers. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  wanted  the  names  of  the  persons  said  to  be  members.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Lockwood,  tells  me  James  King,  Clark,  Kane,  and  Burke.  Did  you  not 
say  that  those  were  members  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  had  it  from  Burke’s  own 
lips  that  he  was  a  member. 

55.912.  Burke,  you  say,  told  you  so  ? — Yes. 

55.913.  Take  King  ;  did  he  tell  you  so  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer 
except  by  repute — hearing  it. 

55.914.  You  say  there  were  no  meetings.  What  is  your  ground,  except  what  you 
heard  from  other  people,  for  saying  these  men  were  members  of  the  Land  League  ? — 
That  is  the  only  thing  I  have.  It  was  reported  to  mo. 

55.915.  You  heard  somebody  say  so  ? — Yes. 

55.916.  You  say  it  was  reported? — Yes. 

55.917.  Who  by  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  at  present. 

55.918.  Do  you  mean  reported  in  the  course  of  official  duty? — Yes,  reported  to  me 
in  course  of  conversation  with  parties  one  way  or  another. 

55.919.  Perhaps  we  may  be  at  cross- purposes.  When  you  say  reported  to  you,  you 
mean  you  heard  it  in  conversation  ? — In  conversation. 

55.920.  You  do  not  mean  there  was  any  duty  to  report? — No. 

55.921.  No  formal  or  official  report? — No. 

55.922.  In  fact  it  is  only  what  you  heard  ? — That  is  all. 

55.923.  You  say  you  searched  Daly’s  house  and  found  some  receipts  ? — Yes. 
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55.924.  Where  are  they?— I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Roily.  They  were  not  thought 
important  at  the  time  I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Roily,  the  district  inspector,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  search. 

55.925.  Have  you  seen  them  since? — No. 

55.926.  Have  you  asked  for  them  or  made  any  search  for  them  ? — No. 

55^927.  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  have  these  receipts  all  authenticated? — I  do  not 
believe  they  could  be  forthcoming. 

55.928.  I  thought  you  said  you  kept  two  ?— No,  I  brought  two  and  showed  them  to 
Mr.  Roily,  the  district  inspector ;  two  or  three,  I  am  not  sure  which. 

55.929.  What  has  happened  to  the  others  ? — I  do  not  know.  There  was  npthing  kept, 
only  the  letters. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Havitt. 


55.930.  You  have  said  you  saw  someone  on  a  bridge  asking  tenants  to  go  and  pay 
their  subscriptions  somewhere  ? — Yes. 

55.931.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  people  who  were  thps  asked  to  go  and  pay 
subscriptions  ? — No,  I  could  not  now.  At  the  time  I  could  have  giyen  them,  because  I 
knew  them. 

55.932.  You  cannot  recollect  a  name  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

55.933.  How  often  did  you  see  this  done  ;  people  so  requested  ?— Many  persons— I 
seen  it  done. 

55.934.  On  many  occasions  ? — Yes,  on  many  occasions,. 

55.935.  Do  you  know  that  the  subscriptions  to  the  League  are  only  paid  once  a 
year  \ — These  are  parties,  I  suppose,  that  did  not  pay.  These  are  parties  it  is  likely 
that  did  not  pay, 

55.936.  These  are  parties  likely  not  to  have  paid? — Yes. 

55*937.  But  you  do  not  know  who  the  parties  are  ? — At  the  time  I  did,  but  I  do  not. 

know  now.  .  .  T 

55.938.  Then  how  do  you  know  it  is  likely  they  did  not  pay  their  subscriptions  i—i 

could  not  say. 

55.939.  You  cannot  say  ? — No. 

55.940.  Then  why  did  you  make  that  explanation  ? — I  used  to  receive  the  names 
from  a  man  of  the  name  of  Patrick  McHugh,  a  National  teacher,  that  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  down  the  names  for  Joseph  Kelly  at  the  time. 

55.941.  This  Patrick  McHugh  gave  you  this  information  ? — Yes. 

55.942.  Then  is  he  living  in  the  locality  now  ? — No,  he  is  not,  for  he  is  dead. 

55.943.  I  am  sorry  for  that.  You  have  lived  in  Crossmolina,  I  suppose,  £or  a 
number  of  years  ?— rl  have  for  eight  or  nine  years. 

55.944.  And  you  have  told  iis  you  knew  the  president,  and  the  treasurer,  and  the 

secretary  of  the  League  there? — Yes. 

55.945.  You  also  knew  Mr.  Macaulay  very  well  ? — I  did. 

55.946.  For  how  long  before  he  was  arrested  did  you  know  him? — I  knew  him,  I 
suppose,  at  least  seven  years. 

55.947.  Used  to  see  him  every  day  nearly  when  he  was  at  home  ( — Very  often. 

55.948.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Land  League  until  you  heard  him  say  that  to  a  reporter  in  Dublin  ? — No,  I  never  heard 

till  that.  „  _  .  .  .  11T 

55.949.  Though  you  knew  him  intimately  at  home  ? — I  knew  him  well.  1  was  often 

talking  to  him. 

55.950.  Saw  him  regularly  ?— Yes. 

55.951.  And  neyer  knew  he  was  a  member  of  tne  Land  League  till  he  told  a  reporter 

in  Dublin  ? — No.  .  , 

{Mr.  Lockwood .)  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  ask  anything,  and 

it  is  only  on  the  question  of  these  receipts. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

55.952.  How  long  had  you  these  receipts  in  y.our  possession  ?  While  I  was  going 
from  the  house  to  the  barracks. 

55.953.  You  read  them  ? — Yes. 
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55.954.  Were  they  receipts  given  by  persons  to  whom  money  had  been  advanced  ? —  * 
Well,  I  could  not  say.  The  only  thing  I  seen  in  them  was  that  they  were  headed  “  The 
Land  League  Office,”  and  were  in  a  kind  of  italic  print. 

55.955.  So  far  as  you  can,  just  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  form  in  which  these  receipts 
were  drawn  ? — I  could  not  say. 

55.956.  No  recollection  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

55.957.  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  any  persons  who  had  signed  the  receipts? — I 
do  not  believe  they  were  signed  at  all. 

55.958.  There  was  no  signature  on  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  believe  there  was. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  They  were  forms  of  receipt. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  understood  him  to  say  they  were  receipts 
given  by  persons. 

55.959.  Do  you  mean  they  were  blank  forms? — Yes,  blank  forms.  There  was  part 
of  them  written  on — part  of  the  receipt  written. 

55.960.  Was  there  any  writing  on  them  at  all,  or  was  it  all  printing? — Yes,  there 
was  some  writing. 

55.961.  So  far  as  you  could  see,  was  the  whole  document  completed  ? — Yes,  except 
the  signature.  There  was  no  signature  to  it. 

55.962.  Do  you  remember  the  amounts? — Yes,  I  do. 

55.963.  What  about  were  the  amounts  ? — There  was  one  of  them,  I  remember,  the 
amount  was  5 l. 

55.964.  Had  it  a  stamp  on  it? — No,  there  was  no  stamp  on  it. 

55.965.  Were  the  others  for  this  amount  5 1.  ? — Yes ;  there  were  some  for  21. 

55.966.  When  you  have  charge  of  a  prisoner  and  he  makes  a  statement  when  he  is 
under  your  charge,  do  you  generally  take  it  down  ? — Well,  sometimes  I  do. 

55.967.  Do  you  mean  it  is  left  to  your  discretion  whether  you  do  or  not  ? — There  is 
no  instructions  to  take  it  down. 

55.968.  If  you  think  it  important,  you  do  put  it  down  ? — Yes. 

55.969.  That  is  your  custom  ? — If  we  think  it  is  important  we  take  it  down. 

55.970.  May  I  go  further  and  say  it  is  your  duty  to  take  it  down? — Well,  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  instructions. 

55.971.  It  may  be  your  duty,  but  you  do  not  know  it.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?— 
No  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

55.972.  As  I  understand,  this  Land  League  at  Crossmolina  was  not  very  active,  and 
there  were  not  many  meetings  or  things  of  that  kind  ? — No,  there  was  not. 

55.973.  So  it  did  not  show  itself  very  much  ? — No,  it  did  not. 

55.974.  You  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  by  seeing  who  attended  meetings,  who 
were  members  and  who  were  not  ? — No. 

55.975.  I  understand  you  to  say  it  had  no  rooms  or  offices  ? — No  rooms  or  offices. 

55.976.  AYrhatever  was  done  was  done,  so  to  speak,  quietly  ? — Yes. 

55.977.  You  could  not  know  of  it  ? — No  ;  it  was  done  quietly. 

55.978.  You  have  been  asked  whether  it  is  the  fact  nothing  was  said  at  the 
Crossmolina  trial  about  Land  League,  and  you  said  nothing  was  ? — Not  that  I  am 
aware. 

55.979.  Have  you  given  evidence  in  many  cases  ? — I  have  given  evidence  in  that 

case. 

55.980.  And  many  others? — Not  many  more. 

55.981.  Do  not  answer  mo  unless  you  know.  Is  there  any  means  of  keeping  Land 
Leaguers  off  the  jury  or  not? — There  is  not. 

(The  T resident.)  I  liavo  always  discouraged  that  sort  of  question  on  the  other  side, 

and  I  do  now. 

(Mr.  It.  T.  lleid.)  There  are  means. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  agree  at  all. 

55.982.  As  I  understand,  these  receipts  were  forms  of  receipt  partly  filled  up  but 
not  signed  ? — Not  signed. 

55.983.  Those  you  showed  to  your  superior  officers? — Yres. 

55.984.  Finding  them  at  Daly’s  house  ? — Yes. 
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Sergeant  John  Anderson  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

55.985.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

55.986.  Where  stationed  ? — Killala,  county  Mayo. 

55.987.  In  March  1882,  were  you  acquainted  wfith  Thomas  Macaulay? — Yes. 

55.988.  And  Thomas  Daly  ? — Yes. 

55.989.  Do  you  remember  for  some  reason  or  another  watching  their  movements  on 
the  25th  March  ? — Yes. 

55.990.  Where  did  they  go.? — They  came  to  Killala. 

55.991.  Where  did  they  go  at  Killala? — They  met  several  parties  on  the  street  and 
went  into  a  public-house  kept  by  a  man  called  Pat  Sweeney. 

55.992.  Were  there  many  people  there.  What  sort  of  number  ? — A  large  number  of 
people. 

55.993.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  people  who  were  there  ? — Yes, 
Thomas  Higgins,  Pat  Durkin,  Richard  Mulloy,  Pat  Flanaghan,  Matthew  Melvin,  and 
several  others. 

55.994.  You  say  Pat  Durkin.  Had  he  any  office,  to  your  knowledge,  in  connexion 
with  the  League  ? — Secretary  to  the  Killala  branch. 

55.995.  Higgins,  was  he  connected  with  the  League  ? — He  was  connected  With  the 
Killala  branch. 

55.996.  What  was  he  there  ? — I  think  he  was  treasurer. 

55.997.  Richard  Mulloy  ? — He  was  connected  with  the  Killala  branch. 

55.998.  In  what  respect  ? — He  was  one  of  the  members. 

55.999.  Was  Melvin  there? — Yes. 

56,000.  Was  he  connected  with  any  of  the  branches  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — 
Cooneal  and  Ballysokeery  branch. 

56,001.  You  mentioned  Higgins.  What  was  his  Christian  name? — Thomas. 

56,002.  Pat  Walsh,  was  he  there?— He  was. 

56,003.  And  with  Macaulay  and  Daly  ?—  Yes. 

56,004.  In  consequence  of  what  happened  did  you  give  some  notice  to  Sweeney 
about  holding  meetings  in  his  hose? — Yes. 

56,005.  Was  Melvin  the  man  who  was  convicted  in  1881  ? — Yes. 

56,006.  For  intimidating  somebody  ? — Yes. 

56,007.  Who  was  it? — John  and  Pat  Henighan. 

56,008.  They  had  taken  possession  of  a  holding  of  a  man  named  Walsh,  I  think  ? — 
Yes. 

56,009.  Melvin  was  afterwards  convicted,  I  think,  of  conspiracy  to  murder? — Yes. 

56,010.  After  Melvin’s  arrest  did  you  notice  whether  Flanighan  and  Walsh  remained 
in  the  country  or  not  ? — No,  they  left  immediately  afterwards. 

56,011.  And  have  not  been  back  since  ? — And  have  not  been  back  since. 

56,012.  There  are  one  or  two  men  (as  you  know  that  neighbourhood)  I  want  to  get — 
people  connected  with  the  League.  Was  Flanaghan  an  official  of  any  branch  to  your 
knowledge  ? — He  was  secretary  to  the  Cooneal  branch,  at  Ballysokeery. 

56,013.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  that  branch? — Pat  Gaugban. 

56,014.  Did  you  see  him  at  Sweeney’s  among  the  rest  that  day  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

56,015.  What  time  of  the  day  was  this  meeting  at  Sweeney’s ?— The  parties  come 
into  town  about  2  o’clock  in  the  day  and  remained  until  about  seven  in  the  evening. 

56,016..  Two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon? — Yes. 

56,017.  Where  is  Sweeney’s  house? — It  is  on  the  Cross. 

56,018.  What  is  Sweeney  ? — He  was  a  publican — kept  a  public-house. 

56,019.  Did  these  people  drop  in  one  by  one  or  two  by  two  ? — And  more  sometimes. 
At  one  time  I  found  the  house  very  crowded  with  persons. 

56,020.  What  was  going  on?  Was  it  a  fair? — Nothing  whatever.  It  was  an 
ordinary  day — no  fair  or  market.  It  was  not  a  fair  day. 

56,021.  Was  it  a  market  day  ? — It  was  a  holiday. 

56,022.  Did  you  find  in  that  neighbourhood  on  holidays  that  the  public-houses  are 
a  good  deal  frequented  ?— -Well,  not  in  that  house,  it  is  a  small  place. 

56,023.  What  is  small? — Killala  is  a  very  small  place.  There  are  not  many 
persons  who  come  into  it. 
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56,024.  How  many  public-houses  are  there  there  ? — Ten. 

56,025.  Did  you  give  evidence  before  ? — I  did  not. 

56,026.  You  did  not  give  evidence  at  Cork  in  the  trials  ? — I  did  not. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

56,027.  Public-houses  in  Killala  and  elsewhere  are  intended  for  people  to  go  in,  are 
they  not  ? — Certainly. 

56,028.  And  on  previous  occasions  and  subsequently  you  saw  people  go  into  this 
house? — Ob,  but  I  had  particular  business  in  watching  them  on  this  occasion.  I 
suspected  they  were  not  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  there,  and  that  is  why 
I  watched  them  so  very  closely. 

56,029.  But  you  have  seen  people  in  large  and  small  numbers  from  time  to  time 
going  into  the  same  public-house  before  and  after  ? — Certainly. 

56,030.  Frequented  by  the  public  in  fact  ? — Oh,  it  must  be. 

56,031.  So  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  going  inside  the  public-house  ? — Nothing 
wrong  in  going  inside  the  public-house. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

56,032.  Did  you  make  a  report  on  the  very  day  it  occurred  to  your  superior  officer  ? 
— I  did  that  every  day. 

56,033.  Just  see  if  that  is  it.  I  only  want  to  fix  the  fact.  Is  that  the  report  you 
made  ? — That  is  it. 

(Mr.  Soames .)  Does  that  go  in. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  No,  it  cannot,  unless  my  friends  call  for  it.  They  are  hardly 
likely  to  do  that. 

{Mr.  Lockwood ,)  Who  is  that  observation  intended  for  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Mr.  Soames. 

(Mr  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  it  should  be  read. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  has  been  paraded. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  did  not  parade  it,  I  mentioned  the  fact. 

(The  President.)  I  have  already  ruled  I  think  this  is  inadmissible  in  evidence. 

(Mr,  Lockwood.)  At  any  rate  we  make  no  objection. 

[The  report  was  put  in  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Confidential. 

“  County  of  Mayo, 

“  Killala,  26th  March  1882. 

“  I  have  to  report  that  on  yesterday,  25th  inst.,  Thomas  McAwly  and  Thomas 
“  Daly,  released  suspects,  visited  this  town.  Immediately  after  they  arrived  I  and 
“  Sub-constabies  Brian  and  Sampson  placed  ourselves  in  different  parts  of  the 
“  town  to  watch  their  movements  without  exciting  suspicion.  They  met  as  if 
“  pre-arranged  several  persons  occasionally  during  the  day.  As  if  casually  they 
“  met  Matthew  Melvin  and  Pat  Fianaghan,  of  Ballybrooney,  James  McLoughlin, 
“  of  Moyne,  Pat  Durkin,  John  Finnery,  Richard  Mulloy,  and  Thomas  Higgins,  of 
“  Killala.  They  visited  Pat  Sweeney’s,  John  Doohers,  Anthony  Kearney,  and 
“  Pat  Gelavary,  publicans,  but  only  for  a  short  time  each  time.  There  appeared 
“  to  be  more  than  usual  a  number  of  young  men  in  town  apparently  not  doing 
“  any  business.  They  met  the  country  boys,  and  they  appeared  to  mo  as  if  it 
“  was  not  the  first  time  they  met.  There  was  one  of  the  McGurrins,  and  others 
“  I  did  not  know,  from  the  Ballycastle  sub-district,  and  a  man  named  Gillispie, 
“  and  Gelevany  from  Farmhill  sub-district.  1  entered  all  the  public-houses 
“  mentioned  on  over  map,  and  searched  the  rooms,  and  any  places  that  a  meeting 
“  could  be  held,  and  found  no  persons  congregated  together  that  would  lead  me 
“  to  suspect  that  a  meeting  was  held.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  any 
“  arrangements  made  or  business  transacted  was  done  by  a  casual  meet  on  the 
“  street.  In  a  conversation  Melvin  had  with  John  Farrell  relative  to  Mr.  Knox, 
“  of  Castlereagh,  he  made  use  of  the  expression  that  he  was  guided  by  a 
“  devil  in  the  townland  of  Ballybroony,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  he  alluded  to  Tom 
“  Knight,  in  consequence  of  which  I  would  suspect  that  they  might  injure  him  or 
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“  his  property  in  some  way  and  therefore  will  have  patrols  frequently  in  that 
“  direction.  I  beg  to  add  that  a  large  number  of  the  ‘  Irishman  ’  newspaper  came 
“  here  through  the  post  office  directed  to  nearly  all  the  people  in  the  district, 
“  magistrates  and  others  on  yesterday  morning. 

“  John  Anderson. 

“  Frederick  Ball,  Esq.,  “  Con.  25879. 

“  Sub-Inspector.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Soames  recalled ;  further  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

56,034.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  name  of  the  witness  Coleman  ? — I  knew  of 
his  giving  evidence  in  the  conspiracy  case  some  time  ago. 

56,035.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  him  as  a  witness  ? — Shortly  before  Christmas. 

56,036.  Did  you  communicate,  in  the  first  instance,  with  him  or  not? — No. 

56,037.  What  did  you  hear  about  him  at  Christmas  ? — A  communication  was  made 
to  me  by  Head  Constable  Preston  that  the  man  had  offered  to  come  over  voluntarily, 
and  to  give  evidence. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Oh,  is  this  evidence? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  A  communication  was  made  to  you  ;  that  will  do. 

56,038.  When  did  you  see  him  ? — I  instructed  at  that  time  a  cablegram  to  be  sent  to 
him  asking  him  to  come.  I  saw  him  about  seven  or  eight  days  ago. 

56,039.  And  took  his  statement  ? — I  did  not  take  his  statement  personally.  I  directed 
his  statement  should  be  taken. 

56,040.  Who  took  his  statement  ? — Mr.  Shannon. 

56,041.  Was  there  any  promise  or  suggestion  of  money,  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
directly  or  indirectly  ? 

( The  President.)  This  is  rather  an  unusual  mode.  You  put  Mr.  Soames  into  the- 
box,  and  any  question  can  be  asked  on  the  subject. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that. 

Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

56,042  Mr.  Soames,  in  point  of  fact  he  has  come  over,  I  understand,  at  his  own- 
expense  ? — He  has. 

56,043.  And  since  my  friend  has  asked  you,  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  do  you 
suggest  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  recouped  for  his  time  and  trouble,  and  paid  by  the 
“  Times  ”  for  coming  ? — I  say  that  there  was  no  kind  of  arrangement  for  the  payment 
of  sixpence  to  him,  nor  has  there  been  to  this  moment. 

56,044.  I  accept  your  statement  that  there  has  been  no  promise  ? — Whatever 
payment  I  make  to  him  will  be  a  purely  voluntary  one  on  my  own  part. 

56,045.  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  is  thoroughly  well  understood  by  himself,  as 
well  as  by  you,  that  he  will  be  remunerated  ? — I  say  it  is  not.  There  is  no  under¬ 
standing  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

56,046.  Did  Mr.  Preston  show  you  the  letter  he  received  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether 
he  had  it  in  his  hand  or  no. 

56,047.  Have  you  got  it  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  have  never  had  it  in  my  own  hand, 
and  I  have  never  read  a  word  of  it. 

56,048.  Has  he  communicated  to  you  any  other  witness  ? — Preston  ? 

56,049.  Yes  ? — I  think  not. 

0  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

56,050.  My  friend  asked  you  one  question  about  Mr.  Preston.  I  should  like  to 
understand  who  and  what  is  Mr.  Preston  ? — He  is  a  member  of  the  Irish  Constabulary. 

56,051.  A  member  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  ;  but  he  is  not  in  Ireland  ? — I  did  not 
say  that  he  was. 

56,052.  But  he  is  not  ? — No  ;  he  is  here. 

56,053.  How  long  has  he  been  here  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you.  He  has  been  here  off 
and  on  for  some  time. 

56.054.  What  do  you  call  some  time  ? — Well,  I  could  tell  you  by  my  own  records. 
I  have  a  daily  record. 

56,055.  About? — I  cannot  tell  you  about..  I  have  a  record  at  my  office  of  the 
attendance  of  every  single  witness. 
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56,056.  I  dare  say  you  have.  Has  he  been  here  all  this  year  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. )  I  should  like  to  know  what  issue  this  is  to  which  we  have 
got  to  decide. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  If  your  Lordship  asks  me  as  to  what  issue  it  is  to,  I  should  say 
that  it  is  very  material. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  How  ?  Now  tell  me  what  it  is.  What  issue  have  we  got 
to  decide  to  which  that  is  relevant — how  long  he  has  been  here  ? 

(Mr .  Lockwood.)  If  your  Lordship  will  give  me  permission,  I  will  state. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Well,  how  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  object  in  asking  the  question  is  this - 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  not  my  question.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  your 
object,  but  what  issue. 

(Mr.  Lockioood.)  I  am  not  being  cross-examined.  May  I  address  your  Lordship  ? 

(The  President.)  You  must  answer  my  brother  Smith. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  purpose  doing  so. 

(The  President.)  You  shoxdd  do  it  in  the  way  which  is  usual. 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  The  question  was  put  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how 
long  this  Iiish  inspector  has  been  in  this  country,  and  what  is  his  connexion  with  the 
witnesses  who  are  being  called  on  behalf  of  the  “  Times.” 

(The  President.)  Well,  that  has  no  bearing  on  any  issue.  You  know  it  is  our  duty 
for  various  reasons  to  restrain  the  examination  to  matters  which  are  material  for  our 
consideration. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  assure  your  Lordship  that  to  an  intimation  from  your  Lordship, 
expressed  in  that  way,  I  at  once  bow,  my  Lord.  1 

56,057.  You  have  heard  the  name  of  this  man  Walsh  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  sending  over  of  arms  ? — Thomas  Walsh  ? 

56,058.  Yes?— Yes. 

56,059.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  him  ? — I  have- 

56,060.  For  how  long?— I  think  I  have  seen  him  twice. 

56,061.  Where? — It  may  possibly  be  three  times. 

56,062.  Where  ? — At  the  office  of  his  solicitor. 

56,063.  In  London  ? — In  London. 

56,064.  When  did  you  first  see  him?— Before  Christmas,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
exact  time.  He  made  a  statement  to  me.  J 

56,065.  How  long  before  Christmas,  do  you  think  ? — I  should  think  it  was  in  the 
month  of  December. 

56,066.  Have  you  paid  any  amounts  to  him  ? — I  have  paid  nothing  to  him  directly. 

56,067.  \Vhat  do  you  mean  by  directly  ?— I  wms  going  to  explain,  but  you  did  not 
give  me  the  opportunity.  I  gave  his  solicitors  some  money  to  pay  his  travelling 
expenses.  H 

56,068.  How  much  money  have  you  paid  him,  to  use  your  own  expression  money 
not  paid  directly,  money  paid  in  that  way  indirectly  ? — I  should  think  he  has  had  from 
301.  to  35 1.  Mr.  Abrahams  is  his  solicitor  ;  he  can  tell  you. 

56,069.  He  has  had  had  301.  to  35 1.  from  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Abrahams. 

56,070.  Is  that  a  sum  for  which  you  are  responsible  to  Mr.  Abrahams  ? _ It  is  a  sum 

of  money  with  which  I  provided  Mr.  Abrahams  myself.  I  told  you  I  gave  Mr 
Abrahams  a  cheque.  6 

56,071.  You  did  not  ?  And  I  told  you  I  gave  him  a  sum  of  money,  that  he  mio-ht 
recoup  his  travelling  expenses.  6 

56, 07?.  Where  did  Walsh  come  from  ? — In  whose  company  has  he  been,  or  where  is 
he  living. 

56,073.  Where  did  he  come  from?— At  one  time  ho  was  in  penal  servitude. 

56,074.  He  is  not  in  penal  servitude  now  ? — No. 

56,075.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? 

(The  President.)  I  have  been  waiting  again,  Mr.  Lockwood,  to  see  what  bearing  this 
has  upon  the  case.  b 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Well,  my  Lord,  this  man  Walsh,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  is  a  man 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned  continually  in  connexion  with  that  portion  of  the 
case  which  relates  to  the  supplying  of  arms. 

JohfwAJhhney'Genem,')  U  “  Th0D,aS  Walsh'  You  ““St  identify  the  man.  It  is  not 
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(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Thomas.  I  should  have  thought  we  were  entitled  to  ascertain  what 
communications  have  passed  between  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  and  this  man  Thomas 
Walsh  ? — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  you  everything  that  lias  passed. 

56,076.  ( The  President.)  I  did  not  catch  the  drift  of  the  examination  ? — Thomas 
Walsh,  my  Lord,  was  mentioned  in  evidence  the  day  before  yesterday  or  yesterday. 

56,077/  (The  President.)  Has  he  been  a  witness  here? — He  has  not,  my  Lord. 

56,078.  Or  is  he  to  be  a  witness  ? — My  Lord,  he  has  been  spirited  away  since  my 
interviews  with  him. 

(The  President.)  Then  he  neither  is  a  witness  nor  is  he  to  be  a  witness,  I  do  not  see 
the  bearing  of  it. 

( Mr.  Lockwood.)  If  I  have  your  Lordship’s  permission - - 

( The  President.)  I  say  I  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  it.  What  is  the  bearing  of  this  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  surely  it  is  material  for  us  to  show,  in  connexion  with 
this  part  of  the  case,  the  supply  of  arms,  to  the  circumstances  of  which  witnesses 
spoke  who  were  called  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Murphy  (I  think  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  evidence  on  the  day  before  yesterday),  what  has  passed  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  “  Times”  and  Thomas  Walsh  in  connexion  with  that  portion  of  the 
case. 

56,079.  (The  President.)  Walsh  is  a  man  who  was  convicted,  is  not  he? — Yes,  my 
Lord. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  my  Lord ;  he  was  tried,  and  as  we  hear  was  convicted, 

(The  President.)  1  do  not  see  that  you  are  entitled  to  ask  him  anything  about  what 
communications  have  passed  between  him  and  Walsh. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  heard  a  statement  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Soames  a  moment  or  two  ago;  not,  1  think,  in  answer  to 
any  question;  but  he  used  the  expression  “spirited  away”  in  connexion  with  this 
man. 

(The  President.)  Very  well,  that  was  the  result  of  all  your  questions.  Then  Mr. 
Soames,  to  use  a  common  expression,  blurted  that  out.  Bat  my  difficulty  is  before 
that.  I  do  not  see  what  bearing  it  has. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  shall  not  press  it  if  your  Lordship  is  of  that  opinion,  but  I  should 
have  thought  that  we  should  be  entitled  to  ascertain.  There  are  other  questions  I 
wish  to  put  with  regard  to  what  has  taken  place  between  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  and 
this  man. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  Mr.  Lockwood  asking 
any  question  about  it,  I  wish  the  fullest  investigation  into  what  happened  about 
Walsh. 

(The  President.)  My  desire  has  been  to  confine  the  matter  to  those  very  important 
issues  which  we  have  to  determine,  and  not  to  get  into  side  issues. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Will  your  Lordship  permit  me  to  pursue  this  matter  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  do,  because  the  Attorney-General  says  he  does  not  object; 
but  I  really  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time. 

56,080.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Have  you  on  behalf  of  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  employed 
this  man  Walsh  in  Ireland? — I  have  not. 

56,081.  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  been  employed  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  evidence?— I  know  that  he  has  not  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  evidence.  I  know  that  he' has  been  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
certain  documents  which  belong  to  him. 

56,082.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  was  sent  by  the  “  Times  ”  ? — I  do  not.  I 
mean  that  he  said  himself  that  he  would  go,  and  he  went. 

56,083.  To  whom  ;  to  you  ? — He  said  so  to  me. 

56,084.  Was  his  going  conditional  upon  your  finding  the  money  for  his  going  to 
Ireland? — No,  it  was  not  conditional.  I  said  I  would  provide  the  money  for  his 
expenses,  and  I  did. 

56,085.  Did  he  make  a  demand  upon  you  either  directly  himself  or  through  his 
solicitor  to  be  paid  a  sum  of  1,000/.? — lie  said  on  one  occasion  that  he  had  some 
documents  which  would  show  clearly  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O'Kelly 
with  the  importation  of  arms  into  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  he  showed  me  a  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Parnell. 

56,086.  Purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? — No,  no  ;  it  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Parnell.  You  have  not  allowed  me  to  say  what  1  was  saying. 
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56,087.  I  did  not  intentionally  interrupt  you? — What  he  said  was  he  would  go  to 
Ireland  and  get  some  more  of  the  documents  and  show  them  to  me. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Will  you  let  him  finish? 

56,088.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  No.  My  question  was,  and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  have 
it  answered,  did  he  demand  from  you  a  sum  of  1,000/.,  or  what  sum  ? — He  did  not.  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  exactly  what  transpired,  but  you  will  not  allow  me.  He  said  he 
could  produce  these  documents.  I  was  to  have  them  in  my  hands  and  to  satisfy 
myself  whether  they  proved  our  case  or  not,  and  then,  if  I  chose,  I  could  come  to  a 
bargain  with  him.  I  have  not  seen  the  documents  except  this  one  letter,  and  I  have 
made  no  bargain  with  him. 

56,089.  Did  he  name  any  sum  ? — 500/.  for  the  production  of  the  letters. 

56,090.  I  understand  you  to  say  a  letter  was  shown  to  you  which  bore,  I  suggest, 
the  “  alleged  ”  signature  of  Mr.  Parnell? — He  told  me  himself  that  it  was  Mr.  Parnell’s 
letter,  and  he  showed  me  the  signature  of  it. 

55,091.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  recognised  it  as  being  Mr.  Parnell’s  signature? 
— Yes. 

56,092.  Am  I  right  in  recollecting,  Mr.  Soames,  that  you  on  this  inquiry  swore  to 
the  signature  upon  those  letters  which  are  now  withdrawn  ? — You  are  not  right.  I  said 
when  Sir  Charles  Russell  asked  me  that  I  spoke  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  and  I  have 
not  one  word  to  withdraw  from  what  I  said  then. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

56,093.  Let  me  understand  this.  Through  whom  has  everything  that  has  been  done 
with  Walsh  been  done? — His  own  solicitor,  Mr.  Bernard  Abrahams. 

56,094.  Who  is  a  solicitor  in  London  ? — A  solicitor  in  London. 

56,095.  I  think  he  was  the  solicitor  that  defended  him  ? — I  think  his  father  did. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  son  was  in  partnership  with  his  father  at  the  time. 

56,096.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  more  as  to  anything  which  has  passed  between 
yourself  aod  Walsh? — Walsh  made  a  statement  to  me. 

56,097.  Have  you  that  statement  still  ? — It  Avas  partly  a  verbal  statement  and  partly 
in  writing.  The  verbal  statement  I  recollect.  The  written  statement  I  have.  It  was 
at  two  different  interviews. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  In  consequence  of  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Lockwood _ 

(The  President.)  No,  it  is  not  admissible  evidence,  and  I  must  add  that  I  do  not  think 
it  is  called  for. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  only  add  one  question  more. 

56,098.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  find  Walsh  for  some  days  past  ? — I  have. 

56,099.  How  long,  please  ? — He  made  an  appointment  to  meet  me  on  a  particular 
evening  and  did  not  keep  it. 

56,100.  (The  President.)  Answer  the  question  ? — It  was  a  fortnight  ago  I  think  the 
appointment  was.  I  have  made  every  endeavour  to  find  him  since. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  are  some  important  documents  with  reference  to  the 
case  we  have  been  proving  this  morning,  and  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  the  other  man  who  was 
mentioned  by  the  witness  Coleman. 

(  The  President.)  Fitzgerald. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  slightly  hump-backed  man— the  man  said  to  be  a  Fenian 
organizer  and  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Land  League.  I  put  in  “  United 
Ireland  ”  of  the  24th  January  1885.  This  appears  in  the  issues  of  the  17th,  24th  and 
31st : — 


“  THE  P.  N.  FITZGERALD  FUND. 

“  ADDRESS  TO  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE. 


“  30,  Academy  Street. 

“We,  the  committee  of  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  testimonial  fund,  beg  to  address 
“  you  in  the  full  hope  that  you  will  enter  into  the  spirit  that  has  inspired  his 
“  fellow  citizens  in  initiating  this  movement.  It  is  not  intended  to  endeavour  to 
“  compensate  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for  the  suffering  ho  was  compelled  to  ondure  and 
“  for  the  wrong  that  was  inflicted  upon  him . No.  1,  but  we’havo 
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“  observed  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Irish  people,  in  their  true  and  patriotic 
“  instincts,  to  mark  their  abhorrence  of  the  vile  practices  of  the  oppressor  by 
«  honoring  with  their  confidence  and  favour  those  who  have  been  selected  for 
«.  presecution.  .  .  .  Never,  from  the  moment  when  unlawfully  seized  on 

“  London  Bridge  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  honorably  acquitted  in  Green 
«  Street,  Dublin.,  did  he  flinch  under  an  ordeal  which  tries  men’s  souls.  During 
“  that  period  the  Government  sought  by  every  nafarious  means  to  trump  up  a 
«  caSe  against  him,  and  what  was  more  painful  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  his  friends, 
“  they  strained  every  effort  to  connect  him  with  low  crimes  which  were  repugnant 
“  to  his  feelings . 


“  Committee. 

«  Aid.  P.  J.  Madden,1  Mayor-Elect,  Chairman. 

“  John  Deasy,  M.P. 

“  Thomas  Sexton,  M.P. 

“  Wm.  O’Brien,  M.P. 

“  J.  G.  Biggar,  M.P. 

“  Wm.  Redmond,  M.P. 

“  J.  H.  M‘Carthy,  M.P. 

“  S.  O’Meara,  T.  C.  (Mayor  Elect, 

“  Limerick). 

“  John  Hooper,  Aid.,  Cork  [M.P.] 

“  R.  Cronin,  T.C. 

“  Wm.  J.  Lane,  T.  C.  [M.P.] 

“  P.  O’Hea,  Sol ,  T.  C.  [M.P.] 

“  hi.  Healy,  Sol.,  [M.P.] 

John  Deasy,  [M-P-]  "1  Hon.  Treasurers, 

“  John  O’Brien,  T.C.  J 

“  John  O’Connor,  ~j 
“  Jas.  C.  Flynn,  >  Hon.  Secs. 

“  Mich.  Loevallin,  J 

I  believe  those  honorary  secretaries  are  John  0  Connor,  the  Member  of  1  arliament, 
and  Mr.  Flynn,  the  Member  of  Parliament.  I  also  put  in  the  “Nation  ”  of  the  17th 

January  1880  : — 

“  BALLA  TENANTS  DEFENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

“  On  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst.,  a  large  and  influential  meeting  was  held  at 
“  Mr  Walsh’s  in  this  town,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  tenants’  defence 
“  association.  Mr.  Walsh  presided.  Also  present :  Messrs.  Thomas  Reilly,  John 
“  M‘Ellen,  Patrick  William  Nally,  Malachy  Henmgan,  John  W.  Nally  John 
“  Thomas  Nally,  John  Barrett,  Terence  Barrett,  Edward  M‘ Ellen,  William  Walsh, 
“  J.  F.  Carney,  Anthony  Dempsey,  &c.  Proposed  by  Mr.  John  M'Ellen,  seconded 
«  bv  Mr.  Malachy  Hennigan,  and  carried  unanimously  ‘  That  Mr.  Walsh  be 
“  elected  president.’  Proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Reilly,  seconded  by  Mr.  E. 
“  M‘Ellen  : — ‘  That  a  tenants’  defence  association  be  formed  m  this  locality  in 
“  ‘  connexion  with  the  Irish  National  Land  League.’  Proposed  by  Terence  Barrett, 
“  seconded  by  Mr.  John  William  Nally  ‘  That  Mr.  Thomas  Reilly  be  appointed 
“  treasurer.’  Proposed  by  Mr.  John  Barrett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Anthony  Dempsey 
«  <  rphat  Messrs.  P.  W.  Nally  and  E.  M‘Ellen  do  act  as  honorary  secretaries. 

“  Proposed  by  Mr.  John  T.  Nally,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  AValsh  :  ‘  That  the 

“  ‘suggestion  adopted  by  the' Irish  National  Land  League  at  the  meeting 
“  ‘  on  the  2nd  January  be  made  the  basis  of  this  association.  The  seieial 
“  resolutions  we  adopted.  The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  executive 
“  committee John  M‘ Ellen,  John  Barrett,  John  W.  Nally,  and  Malachy 
“  Hennigan.  The  rules  of  the  association  were  adopted,  and  several  sums  handed 
“  to  the  treasurer.  The  committee  are  quite  sanguine  that  within  the  coming 
“  week,  at  least,  2,000  members  will  become  enrolled. 


Jonn  oiancy 
John  King. 

P.  J.  Murphy. 
Robert  Walsh. 

John  Bradshaw. 
Thomas  M’Donnell, 
Patrick  Lynch. 

Wm.  P.  Rohan. 

T.  Creedon,  T.C. 
James  Harley,  T.C. 
Peter  Daly. 

J.  O’Brien,  T.C. 
Edward  C.  Murphy, 
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Then,  my  Lord,  I  put  in  also  an  extract  from  the  “  Nation  ”  of  the  31st  January 
1880 : — 


“  To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Nation,’ 

“  Offices,  62,  Middle  Abbey  Street, 

“  Sir,  “January  24th. 

“  Kindly  permit  me  through  your  columns  to  request  the  secretaries  of  every 
“  tenants’  defence  association  and  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League 
“  throughout  Ireland  to  send  me  in  immediately  answers  to  the  following 
“  queries : — 

“  1st.  Have  any  evictions  taken  [place]  in  your  district  within  the  year.  If 
“  so,  state  names  of  landlords  or  landlord,  of  agents,  of  tenants  evicted,  names 
“  and  ages  of  their  families  ;  for  what  causes  they  have  been  evicted  ;  if  through 
“  caprice  what  was  the  probable  motive  ;  if  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  how  much 
“  rent  was  due,  giving  yearly  rent  and  valuation  ? 

“  2d.  Have  any  notices  to  quit  been  served  in  your  district  within  the  year  ? 
“  If  so  give  similar  information  to  that  of  the  above  query. 

“  3d.  Have  any  tenants  taken  farms  from  which  other  tenants  have  been 
“  evicted  within  your  district?  If  so,  state  what  you  know  of  the  circumstances, 
“  in  every  case  giving  names  and  addresses  of  such  men. 

“  4th.  How  many  men  in  your  district  have  refused  to  connect  themselves 
“  with  your  movement,  and  what  reasons  did  they  give  for  such  refusal  ?  How 
“  many  men  have  you  canvassed  to  become  members  ?  How  many  families  in 
“  your  district?  What  is  the  strength  of  your  club,  league,  or  association  ?  Give 
“  the  names  of  your  officers  and  executive  committee. 

“  I  require  the  above  information  for  the  knowledge  of  the  League  and  for 
“  data  for  our  Parliamentary  representatives  against  the  opening  of  Parliament. 
“  The  most  glaring  cases  of  bad  landlordism  and  tenant  traitorism  I  shall  collect 
“  and  publish  in  pamphlet  form,  and  have  it  circulated  all  over  the  civilized 
“  world,  so  that  it  will  be  not  only  a  chapter  on  Irish  landlordism  for  the  perusal 
“  of  the  present  generation,  but  also  will  be  a  relic  of  it  to  enlighten  posterity. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servaut, 

“  M.  M.  O’Sullivan,  Secretary.” 


I  also  put  in  the  same  paper  for  the  31st  of  January  1880 — 


“  CURRAMORE  TENANTS’  DEFENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

“  On  Jan.  31st  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  yard,  Curramore, 
“  Claremorris,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Tenants’  Defence  Association  in 
“  connexion  with  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  for  that  district.  There  were  about 
“  500  tenant  farmers  present.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Killeen  occupied  the  chair.  The 
“  following  officers  were  elected  : — Rev.  Mr.  Killeen,  president;  John  Donellon, 
“  secretary;  James  Higgins,  treasurer;  Thomas  Higgins,  Thomas  Staunton, 
«  Michael  Manning,  and  Thomas  Colleran,  members  of  the  executive.” 

(Mr.  Loclcioood.)  I  need  not  recall  Mr.  Soames  for  that  purpose,  but  I  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  interview  at  which  this  sum  of  500 1.  was  demanded  was  in  the  first 
week  in  December  1888. 

( The  President.)  Very  well. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  will  understand  you  must  not  take  it  from 
me  that  I  accept  that. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  I  saw  Mr.  Soames  and  Mr.  Lockwood  in  conversation. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes.  Mr.  Soames  himself  pointod  this  out  to  me.  I  am  not 
accepting  the  statement  that  there  was  a  demand  for  500/. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Nor  did  I. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  merely  was  using  your  language. 

( The  President.)  “  When  allusion  was  made  to  500/.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes.  There  is  one  important  matter.  I  have  directed  an 
affidavit  to  be  made  swearing  to  tho  materiality  of  those  accounts.  A  very  courteous 
solicitor  who  has  the  custody  of  the  bank  books  is  hero,  and  has  pointed  out  to  mo  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  three  days’  notice  should  be  given  for  inspection.  I 
would  ask  your  Lordship  to  say  it  would  not  be  unreasonable,  as  the  books  are  here, 
that  we  might  have  inspection  on  Saturday  instead  of  Monday. 
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{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  with  regard  to  that  part  of  these  accounts  which  relates 
to  the  account  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Biggar  and  another  gentleman,  your  Lordships  may 
recollect  that  after  some  discussion  it  was  referred  to  Sir  Henry  James  and  myself  to 
discuss  this  matter.  Now,  I  will  tell  your  Lordship  what  I  have  done.  I  examined 
the  account  myself — a  complete  copy  of  which  was  submitted  to  Sir  Henry  James — 
and  by  his  consent  and  by  his  direction  a  copy  was  made  in  which  some  names  had 
asterisks  affixed,  because  I  had  satisfied  myself  and  satisfied  him  that  these  were 
wholly  immaterial  from  any  point  of  view.  I  reserving  my  view  that  the  whole 
account  was  absolutely  immaterial,  yet  got  a  copy  made  in  a  note-book  of  all  this 
account  only  with  asterisks  where  Sir  Henry  James  had  assented.  He  has  that  in  his 
possession  now,  and  still  that  having  been  done,  it  is  asked  that  the  account  should  be 
inspected. 

( The  President.)  No  ;  is  that  so. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord. 

{The  President.)  Are  you  dealing  with  the  old  accounts. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  must  say  at  once  with  reference  to  what  Mr.  Reid  has 
mentioned,  which  is  not  the  point  at  all  I  was  upon,  with  regard  to  that  particular 
account  I  desire  to  see  no  more,  nor  does  Sir  Henry  James,  but  under  cover  of  that 
arrangement  other  books  we  are  entitled  to  see  with  regard  to  the  other  items  not  so 
protected  are  being  kept  back  from  us. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Then  if  so,  it  is  the  very  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  such  a 
suggestion. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Will  you  see  Sir  Henry  James  about  them'? 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes ;  but  when  I  arrange  these  things  with  him  there  is  some 
misunderstanding. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  No,  there  is  no  misunderstanding. 

{The  President.)  I  am  sure  you  and  Sir  Henry  James  can  arrange  it. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  In  the  meantime  they  should  not  be  inspected. 

{The  President.)  No. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  May  I  say  a  word  in  reference  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  account.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Attorney-General  has  now  submitted  an  affidavit  to  your  Lordships,  upon 
which  he  founds  an  application  to  inspect  certain  bank  books  connected  with  Mr. 
Parnell. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  I  am  instructed  to  say  the  books  and  the  accounts  which  the  Attorn ey- 
General  proposes  to  inspect  are  purely  private  accounts,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  on  that 
ground,  and  on  that  ground  only,  objects,  and  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  object,  to  the 
other  side  seeing  them  and  directing  a  fishing  inquiry  into  them. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  We  may  test  this  at  once,  if  I  may  say  so. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  I  have  not  quite  finished,  if  you  will  allow  me.  There  is  one 
allegation,  as  your  Lordships  are  aware,  among  these  various  charges  and  allegations 
affecting  Mr.  Parnell  personally,  namely,  that  he  supplied  a  cheque  for  100Z.  which 
enabled  and  which  was  intended  to  enable  a  person  named  Frank  Byrne  to  escape  from 
justice.  Now  if  the  object  of  the  application  is  to  investigate  the  history  of  that 
alleged  transaction,  I  am  instructed  further  to  say  that  if  my  friends  will  point  out  the 
dates  bearing  upon  that  particular  transaction  and  that  particular  time  as  to  which 
they  desire  to  look  at  Mr.  Parnell’s  books,  they  shall  see  them. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  May  I  point  out  to  your  Lordship  that  I  said  this  morning 
I  wished  before  any  word  was  said  by  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  or  Mr. 
Asquith,  to  £ay  I  would  not  be  party  to  any  investigation  into  Mr.  Parnell’s  private 
matters  ;  bpt  if  Mr.  Parnell  wishes  to  claim  protection  for  any  part  of  the  account,  or 
any  entries  in  the  account,  it  must  be  done  by  affidavit.  We  know  from  documents 
which  I  shall  prove  in  the  course  of  the  case  through  the  present  accountant,  that  a 
large  number  of  payments  did  pass  through  Mr.  Parnell’s  banking  account.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  it  is  Mr.  Parnell’s  banking  account  that  it  will  have  no  relation 
to  the  other  matters.  Therefore,  while  I  say  that  jorimd  facie  I  am  entitled  to  see  it, 
ordinary  precautions  must  be  taken  for  properly  protecting  any  entries  we  are  not 
entitled  to  see. 

{The  President.)  Of  course,  the  objection  being  taken,  it  must  be  made  by  affidavit, 
and  then  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  it ;  but,  Mr.  Asquith,  now  do  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
conduct  this  matter  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  between  Mr. 
Reid  and  Sir  Henry  James. 
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(Mr.  Asquith.)  Certainly,  my  Lord,  such  is  my  desire,  only  I  think  I  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  looking  at  that  affidavit  and  replying  to  it. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  am  only  asking  you  to  deal  with  it  in  the  spirit  I  have 
indicated. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  hope  your  Lordship’s  appeal  is  unnecessary. 

(The  President.)  As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  you  goes,  it  is  unnecessary. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship. 


\ 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next  at  10.30.] 


. 
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( Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  we  were  prepared  to  deal  with  that  interlocutory  matter 
that  had  arisen  on  the  question  of  accounts,  which  I  had  hoped  we  could  have  solved 
without  any  difficulty  arising ;  but  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  intimates  to  me 
that  neither  the  solicitor  who  instructs  him  nor  Mr.  Parnell  are  present  at  the  moment, 
and  therefore,  with  your  Lordship’s  permission,  we  will  allow  it  to  stand  over  till  they 
arrive. 

( The  President.)  Very  well. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  refer  for  one  moment  to  the  evidence  of  Francis  Connor, 
which  was  given,  I  think,  on  the  last  occasion,  at  page  3460.  He  made  a  statement 
that  Macaulay  had  said  at  the  railway  station  that  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer  and  a 
Nationalist,  and  I  think  it  is  in  accordance  with  what  your  Lordships  have  admitted 
to  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  which  gave  a  report  of  that  state¬ 
ment,  and  I  think  I  might  just  as  well,  if  I  may,  refer  to  it  now. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  at  present  understand  how  this  is  evidence  at  all. 

( The  President.)  No,  it  is  not  evidence,  but  I  understand  Mr.  Reid  to  be  asking 
permission  to  refer  to  the  report. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Very  well,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  It  really  is  not  evidence,  Mr.  Reid,  but  you  wish  to  call  attention 
to  it  ?  ' 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

(The  President.)  Of  course,  if  you  desire  to  contradict  his  statement  it  will  have  to 
be  contradicted  by  evidence. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Oh,  yes.  It  is  merely  in  reply  to  the  question  whether  he  was 
president  or  secretary  of  any  Land  League  in  Mayo.  He  replied  he  was  not  a  member 
of  any  League  at  all. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  that  supposed  to  be  a  report  of  what  Connor  was  stating 
at  the  same  time. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No,  it  is  a  communication  to  the  reporter. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  a  contemporaneous  statement  of  the  reporter  to  whom  Connor 
said  that  he  was  not  a  member. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Perhaps  you  will  give  the  date  of  the  paper. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  Saturday  March  the  12th,  1881. 
The  heading  is,  “  The  Arrival  of  Prisoners  alternating  between  Kingsbridge  and  the 
Broadstone.  Appended  are  the  details.”  Then  came  a  number  of  details  about 
prisoners,  and  this  paragraph  referring  to  this  matter. 

(The  President.)  Very  well;  you  call  our  attention  to  this,  that  a  different  statement 
was  made  at  the  time.  Of  course,  you  will  substantiate  that. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  all  I  want.  Of  course,  I  will  pursue  it  further. 


Mr.  John  Gregory  Webb  re-called;  further  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lords,  this  witness’s  evidence  was  postponed  in  order  to  produce 
a  report.  Your  Lordship  will  find  it  on  page  3410. 

56.101.  You  were  examined  before,  and  your  examination  was  postponed  to  produce 
the  original  report  you  made  with  reference  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Redmond  ? — Yes. 

56.102.  Have  you  got  it  there  now  ? — I  have ;  and  I  have  copies  of  it.  (Handing 
same  in.) 
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(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  do  not  know  whether  my  friend  wishes  to  have  it  read  in  extenso,  or 
whether  I  am  to  confine  myself  to  the  contents  of  the  pocket  book. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  contents  of  the  pocket  book,  I  should  think. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  seems  to  think  it  would  be 
m  ore  convenient  to  read  the  whole  report. 


[The  Report  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  ivas  as  follows  : — ] 

“  County  of  Kilkenny. 

“  Thomastown,  8th  February  1882. 

“  I  beg  to  state  that  on  the  receipt  of  the  warrant  at  the  Castle  directed 
to  me  for  the  arrest  of  ‘  Redmond  ’  alias  ‘  Mundred,’  alias  ‘  Boyd,’  I  proceeded  on 
the  6th  instant  to  the  King’s  Bridge  to  return  to  my  station  by  the  1  p.m.  train. 

“Just  as  I  drove  up  to  the  station  I  saw  the  ‘suspect’  get  off  a  car 
and  go  into  the  station.  1  saw  him  get  a  ticket;  this  ticket  I  found  out  from  the 
clerk  was  from  Ballyraggett.  I  at  once  wired  to  my  head  constable,  Head 
Constable  ‘  Gregg,’  to  meet  me  at  Ballyraggett  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  from 
Dublin.  I  kept  a  close  watch  on  this  man  at  all  the  stations  on  the  line,  and  had 
he  tried  to  leave  the  train  I  would  have  taken  him  into  custody,  but  thought 
it  better  not  to  arrest  him  unless  he  tried  to  escape,  as  I  might  be  able  to 
trace  some  further  evidence  in  the  case. 

“  My  head  constable  met  me  at  Ballyraggett.  As  soon  as  the  train 
stopped,  I  got  out  of  my  carriage  and  went  into  the  compartment  in  which 
Redmond  was.  He  was  just  collecting  his  parcels.  I  informed  him  he 
could  not  leave  the  carriage.  He  pressed  very  hard  to  speak  to  a  car 
driver  from  Castle  Comer  who  had  come  to  meet  him,  also  a  man  named 
Coogan,  who  lives  in  Ballyraggett,  who  is  the  head  organiser  there. 
I  would  not  let  him  do  so.  I  took  possession  of  all  the  articles  he  had  with 
him,  and  with  my  head  constable  and  our  sub-constable  I  brought  with  me  from 
the  station  at  Ballraggett,  conveyed  him  to  the  St.  John  Street  Police  Barracks 
in  Kilkenny.  Redmond,  on  being  informed  by  me  of  his  arrest  as  a  suspect,  said, 
‘  What  a  fool  I  was  I  did  not  go  over  with  my  brother  to  England  on  Saturday  night. 
I  heard  you  had  a  warrant  for  me,  but  my  arrest  will  do  no  harm,  we  have  plenty 
of  men  ready  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and  you  may  be  sure  you  will  have  as  good 
a  man  as  me  at  work  in  Kilkenny  in  a  day  or  two.’  He  asked  to  permit  him  to 
wire  to  Miss  Kenny  at  Castle  Comer,  and  inform  her  of  his  arrest,  and  ask  her  to 
send  him  a  portmanteau  of  his  that  was  at  the  hotel  there.  I  would  not  do  this, 
but  when  I  had  made  arrangements  for  his  custody  for  the  night,  I  drove  to  Castle 
Comer,  and  at  Rourkes  Hotel  got  the  portmanteau  and  brought  it  back  to  Kil¬ 
kenny,  and  it  was  claimed  by  Redmond.  He  opened  both  his  portmanteaus  on 
being  requested  to  do,  and  I  found  large  bundles  of  papers  including  46  copies 
of  the  ‘  United  Ireland,’  dated  Paris,  28th  of  January  1882,  the  manifesto  to 
the  Irish  people,  dated  18th  October  1881  50  copies,  cards  of  membership  250, 
no  rent  placard  60  copies,  letter  to  the  ‘  Freeman’s  Journal,’  dated  Kilmainham 
Prison,  October  23rd,  1881,  60  copies.  Also  large  numbers  of  printed  forms 
relative  to  the  Ladies’  Irish  National  Land  League  of  several  sorts,  as  well  as 
letters  of  various  kinds,  but  all  showing  the  work  this  man  was  doing,  and  also 
from  these  letters  as  well  as  accounts  or  expenses,  show  the  very  large  portion  of 
the  country  he  has  been  travelling  through  in  the  counties  of  AVicklow,  Carlow, 
Kilkenny,  and  Waterford,  in  which  latter  place,  I  find  by  a  memorandum  in  a 

pocket  book,  he  had  orders  to  employ  K - as  organiser  for  Waterford,  at  11.  a 

week  and  expenses.  By  looking  over  the  bills  from  Waterford,  I  found  he  had 
employed,  while  there  a  Mr.  Keiley.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Have  you  got  those  documents? — No,  this  is  my  original  report. 

This  was  taken  from  my  original  report  made  at  the  time  from  those  documents. 

(Mr.  Murphy.) 

“  I  found  he  had  employed  while  there  a  Mr.  Keily  in  helping  him,  and 
had  paid  him  daily  wages.  His  first  introduction  to  Carlow  seems  to  come  from 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Delany,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  letter  of  introduction.  This  letter, 
and  copies  of  all  the  documents  I  have  set  forth,  I  forward.  Another  letter  I 
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annex  showed  he  went  by  the  name  of  ‘Mondred.’  This  letter  is  dated  from 
New  House,  31st  January,  and  is  signed  Richard  Muldawney.  This  man  lives  in 
my  district,  and  is  a  very  bad  character. 

“  I  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  a  letter  dated  from  the  Irish  Ladies’ 
National  Land  League,  5th  Dec.  1881.  This  letter  is  plainly  in  answer  to  some 
question  put  by  Redmond,  and  shows  that  he  was  to  teach  through  the  country. 
This  letter  is  signed  ‘  N.  Lynch,’  and  fully  connects  the  Ladies’  Land  League  with 
the  ‘  No  Rent  Manifesto.’  I  also  forward  a  letter  signed  ‘  Ernest  Schrieber.’  ” 

That  is  a  private  matter,  Mr.  Reid,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  need  read  that. 

“  There  is  also  a  copy  of  instructions  given  to  inspectors,  and  relative  to 
which  I  received  a  circular  dated  at  the  Castle,  15th  Nov.  1881.” 

My  Lords,  on  another  sheet  I  find  a  reference  as  to  Mr.  Quinn. 

56.103.  Did  you  find  there  a  letter  from  Mr.  Quinn  ? — I  found  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Quinn  to  Mr.  Redmond. 

56.104.  Have  you  got  it  there  ? — I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

56.105.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Which  Quinn  ? — Mr.  Thomas  S.  Quinn,  now  Member 
of  Parliament.  He  was  not  a  Member  of  Parliament  at  that  time. 

56.106.  (Mr.  Murpliy.)  What  is  the  date  of  it? — The  4th  of  November  1881. 

56.107.  Will  you  read  a  copy,  please  ? 

“  Clan  House, 

“  Clapham  Rise,  S.W., 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Redmond,  4  November  1881. 

A  lady  of  the  League  promised  to  write  the  circular  we  are  to  have 
printed,  and  I  am  awaiting  it  every  day.  You  and  I  are  to  draw  up  the  rules  and 
get  them  printed  with  the  circular.  There  will  be  a  meeting  to-morrow  at  the 
usual  hour. 

“  Yours  very  faithfully, 

“  Thos.  S.  Quinn.” 

56.108.  ( The  President.)  There  is  a  postscript  you  have  not  read? — Not  of  this  letter. 
There  is  a  postscript  in  my  report. 

56.109.  I  say  there  is  a  postscript  to  your  report  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  contains  matters  of  hearsay,  if  your  Lordship  thinks  it  ought 
to  go. 

( The  President.)  I  mean  the  report  is  asked  for.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  in.  You 
can  only  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

(Mr.  Murphy.) 

“  I  forgot  to  mention  that  when  I  went  to  Castle  Comer  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  instant  Mr.  Pattinson,  L.L.,  was  just  returned  from  visiting  a  place 
some  few  miles  from  that  town,  where  he  had  private  information  a  seditious 
meeting  was  to  take  place,  and  at  which  meeting  Mr.  Redmond  was  to  be  present. 
Mr.  Pattinson  did  find  a  large  number  of  persons  assembled  under  the  pretence 
of  having  a  dance,  but  the  persons  assembled  were  all  the  most  disaffected  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Redmond  was  to  have  spoken 
at  the  meeting,  from  what  Miss  Annie  M.  Kenny  says  in  her  letter,  dated  Castle 
Comer,  Thursday,  and  directed  to  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Redmond,  Mr.  Pattinson  ;  and 
Mr.  Butler,  R.M.,  had  arranged  this  patrol  to  visit  this  meeting.” 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

56.110.  You  had  these  letters  themsolves,  and  you  sent  them  to  the  Castle  ? — I 
did. 

56.111.  Did  you  take  any  copies  of  the  letters  yourself? — I  did  not  at  that  time. 

56.112.  I  observe  that  in  this  report  you  give  your  view  of  the  substance  of  the 
letters,  your  view  of  some  part  of  the  substance  ? — I  called  attention  to  the  letters  that 
I  was  sending. 

56.113.  And  made  some  comments  upon  them  ? — Yes. 

56.114.  And  you  have  no  copies  available  ? — I  have  not.  I  made  search  for  them. 
I  have  copies  of  the  placards  and  documents  which  were  attached  to  my  report,  which 
I  think  you  had  in  Court  before. 
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56,115.  We  have  had  them  already  ? — And  the  Irish  National  Fund.  There  were 


other  memoranda  in  the  pocket  book  about  expenses  paid  to  people,  and  I  might  hand 
these  in. 


56,116.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  had  better  wait  until  some  counsel  asks  you. 


( The  President.)  He  says  they  have  already  been  in. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  No  Rent  Manifestos  have  been  read. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  We  have  had  them  already  in  evidence,  my  Lords. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  my  friend  desires  them  put  in  I  will  look  through  them. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  We  have  already  had  some  similar  documents  put  in  before,  that  is 
why  I  did  not  ask  for  them. 

(The  Witness.)  There  were  several  other  memoranda  in  the  pocket  book  and  state¬ 
ments  in  the  pocket  book. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  the  one  signed  by  Patrick  Egan,  my  Lords,  which  has 


been  read  already. 


Mr.  Basil  William  Hardcastle,  recalled  ;  further  examined  by  tie 


Attorney-General. 


56.117.  Are  you  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Spain  and  Company  ? — I  am. 

56.118.  Are  they  accountants  in  the  City  of  London  ? — Yes. 

56.119.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  books, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Court? — Yes. 

56.120.  Have  you  prepared,  as  far  as  you  can,  a  report  for  the  information  of  the 
Court,  showing  what  the  books  disclose  ? — Yes. 

56.121.  I  will  put  the  report  to  you  presently,  and  ask  you  some  questions  about 
it.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  the  books  at  present.  First,  I  want  to  know 
are  the  books  kept  in  such  a  way  that  you  are  able  to  raise  what  I  might  call  the  usual 
account  to  show  what  has  become  of  the  money  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

56.122.  Is  there  any  record  of  the  way  in  which  money  was  paid? — Except  in 
individual  instances  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  distinguishing  number  of  the  cheques 
drawn  and  paid. 

56.123.  By  that,  I  suppose  you  mean  the  counterfoil  number  or  the  number  of  the 
cheque  ? — The  number  of  the  cheque,  the  serial  distinguishing  number. 

56.124.  So  that  you  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  person  to  whom  the  cheque  was 
paid  or  the  source  through  which  it  was  paid  ? — That  is  so. 

56.125.  I  will  ask  you  about  one  or  two  individual  instances  later  on,  but  does  that 
practically  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  accounts  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

56.126.  With  reference  to  receipts,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  sources 
from  which  all  the  receipts  come  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  determine  the 
source  from  which  the  receipt  comes.  The  bank  account  itself  merely  gives  the  total 
of  the  lodgment,  and  the  lodgment  slip  or  paying-in  slip  when  available  gives  only  the 


amount  in  separate  cheques  and  drafts,  not  any  particulars  as  to  where  they  come 


from  or  upon  whom  they  were  drawn.  There  are  so-called  “  remittance  books,”  which 
in  the  case  of  drafts  not  payable  in  Ireland  sometimes  offered  additional  particulars  as 
to  the  bank  on  which  they  were  drawn. 

56.127.  (Mr.  Reid.)  What  are  you  speaking  of  now? — Cheques  paid  in  to  the  credit 
of  the  account. 

56.128.  (The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  remittances  or  cheques  paid  in  to  the  credit 
of  the  account  ? — That  is  so. 

56.129.  I  have  to  ask  you  presently  about  the  National  Bank  accounts  and  the 
National  League  books.  You  have  examined  certain  accounts  of  the  National  Bank 
and  certain  National  League  books  that  have  been  produced  to  you  ? — Yes. 

56.130.  Going  back  to  the  Hibernian  Bank.  Can  you  tell  from  the  books  whether 
that  is  the  practice  with  all  their  customers  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

56.131.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? — Certainly. 

56.132.  Kindly  tell  me  the  group  of  accounts  you  have  examined  please ;  and  if  it  is 
any  convenience  to  my  learned  friends  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  them  a  copy  of  the 
report  to  enable  them  to  follow  it  as  I  put  the  questions.  I  will  just  go  through  the 
report  as  being  the  most  convenient  way,  and  then  stop  to  ask  you  questions  about  it. 
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“We  have  had  produced,  for  examination,  the  customers  current  accourt 
ledgers  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  kept  at  the  Head  Office,  College  Green,  Dublin,  and 
at  the  branch  office  at  Sackville  Street,  Dublin.  These  extend  as  to  the  Head 
Office  from  1st  May.” 

56.133.  It  is  printed  1st  May  1887  ;  is  that  correct  ? — It  should  be  printed  1877. 

56.134.  ( Continues  reading) : — 

“  1st  May  1877  to  30th  June  1888,  and  as  to  the  branch  office  from  1st 
May  1878  to  30th  June  1887.  We  proceeded  to  call  for  all  documents  in  these 
ledgers,  in  the  names  mentioned,  either  in  the  order  of  the  Commissioners,  dated 
17th  September  1888,  or  in  the  subpoena  served  on  Mr.  Tierney,  the  officer  of 
the  bank  who  has  been  in  attendance  during  our  examination  of  the  books.  It 
may  be  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  commenting  on  the  accounts  thus  disclosed 
to  us,  to  arrange  them  in  the  following  groups  : — 

A.  The  Land  League  Group. 

B.  The  National  League  Group. 

C.  The  United  Ireland  Group  ;  and 

D.  Sundry  accounts  not  comprised  in  the  above. 

“  The  account  comprised  under  Group  ‘  A.’  are  really  only  five  in  number, 
although  the  three  principal  accounts  undergo  one  or  more  transformations  of 
their  titles.  The  first  in  order  of  date,  is  an  account  opened  at  the  Head  Office  on 
10th  November  1879,  as  the  Organization  Fund  of  the  Land  League,  and  succes¬ 
sively  called  : — 

O’Sullivan,  Biggar,  and  Egan  No.  1  Account. 

Egan,  Biggar,  and  Kenny,  and  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Kenny  No.  1  Account.” 

That  I  suppose  applies  to  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Kenny,  No.  1  ? — It  applies  to  the  three 
accounts  as  one  account. 

56.135.  ( Continues  reading) : — 

“This  account  was  in  existence  until  31st  August  1882,  when  the  balance 
was  transferred  to  the  account  of  Misses  Anna  Parnell  an  I  O’Leary  herein-after 
referred  to.” 

Are  we  still  on  Group  “  A.”  Mr.  Hardcastle  ? — Yes. 

56.136.  ( Continues  reading) : — 

“  The  second  in  order  of  date  is  the  Belief  Fund  of  the  Land  League,  opened 
at  the  Head  Office  on  14th  January  1880,  and  successively  called  O’Sullivan, 
Biggar,  and  Egan  No.  2  Account,  Irish  National  Land  League  Relief  Fund 
Account,  and  Joseph  E.  Kenny,  M.D.,  No.  2  Account.  This  account  was  in 
existence  until  17th  October  1881,  when  the  balance  was  transferred  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Kenny  No.  1  above  mentioned.  The  third  in  order  of  date 
is  an  account  opened  at  the  Sackville  Street  Branch  on  24th  February  1881,  in 
the  names  of  Misses  Anna  Parnell  and  Elizabeth  O’Leary,  and  continued  in  those 
of  Misses  Anna  Parnell,  E.  O’Leary,  and  Clara  Stritch.  This  account  was  in 
existence  until  7th  September  1882,  when  the  balance  was  transferred  to  an 
account  in  the  names  of  Messrs.  C.  S.  Parnell,  J.  Dillon,  and  Arthur  O’Connor, 
opened  at  the  Sackville  Street  Branch  one  week  previously.  The  remaining 
accounts  of  this  group  are  those  of  J.  E.  Kenny  (Sackville  Street  No.  2),  which 
was  opened  10th  February  1881,  and  closed  on  7th  June  1881,  and  deals  with  a 
single  sum  of  1,000/.,  and  Thomas  Breen  No.  2  ” - 

56.137.  Was  that  Thomas  Breen  an  official  of  the  bank  ? — The  Secretary  of  the 
bank. 

56.138.  ( Continues  reading) : — 

“  Which  account  was  opened  at  the  Sackville  Street  Branch  on  13th  January 
1881,  and  closed  on  17th  of  same  month,  comprising  only  a  few  entries  apparently 
connected  with  J.  E.  Kenny  No.  1  Account.  The  above-mentioned  account  of 
C.  S.  Parnell,  J.  Dillon,  and  A.  O’Connor,  was  opened  at  the  Sackville  Street 
Branch  on  31st  August  1882,  and  was  in  existence  until  the  ond  of  April  1883, 
when  the  debit  balance  was  provided  for  by  a  cheque  on  the  National  Loague 
account,  which  is  the  principal  account  to  be  dealt  with  in  Group  “  B.” 

56.139.  That  exhausts  the  statement  of  account  in  Group  “  A.  ? — It  does. 
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56.140.  I  will  come  back  to  this  presently  when  I  deal  with  the  actual  question  of 
accounts. 

“  The  accounts  comprised  under  group  “  B.”  are  four  in  number.  The  first 
in  order  of  date  is  the  Irish  Labour  and  Industrial  Union,  a  small  account  opened 
at  Sackville  Street  Branch  on  9th  September  1882,  the  trifling  overdrawn  balance 
of  which  (10s.  3d.)  was  transferred  on  15th  January  1883,  to  the  second  in  order 
of  date,  viz. — The  Irish  National  League,  opened  at  the  Sackville  Street  Branch 
on  27th  November  1882,  and  in  existence  thenceforward  throughout  the  series  of 
ledgers  produced  to  us.  The  third  in  order  of  date  is  the  Irish  National  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Fund,  opened  at  the  Sackville  Street  Branch  on  23rd  March  1885,  closed 
one  month  afterwards  by  a  transfer  to  the  National  League  account  re-opened  on 
16th  November  1885,  and  in  existence  until  22nd  November  1886.  The  fourth  in 
order  of  date  is  the  Irish  National  Parliamentary  Expenses  Fund,  opened  at  the 
Sackville  Street  Branch  on  22nd  June  1886,  and  thenceforward  in  existence 
throughout  the  series  of  ledgers  produced  to  us. 

56.141.  That  exhaust  the  accounts  which  are  under  the  National  group  ? — Yes. 

56.142.  ( Continues  reading )  : — 

“  The  accounts  comprised  under  group  C.  consist  of  only  one  consecutive 
series  carried  on  successively  under  the  following  names  on  the  Sackville  Street 
books : 

“  J.  E.  Kenny  and  Wm.  O’Brien,  B.  &  K.  ? 

That  is  right,  it  is  headed  so. 

56.143.  (Continues  reading) : — 

“  From  5*h  August  to  31st  October  1881. 

“  W.  F.  Molony  and  Florence  O’Keeffe,  from  28th  October  to  13th  December 
1881. 

“  Florence  O’Keeffe  and  Kate  Molony,  U.  I.,  from  12th  December  1881  to 
March  18th  1882. 

“  William  O’Brien  and  Kate  Molony,  U.  I.,  from  18th  March  to  29th  Apri 
1882. 

“  William  O’Brien,  ‘  United  Ireland/  from  29th  April  1882  to  6th  Dec.  1886. 

“  J.  E.  Kenny  ‘  United  Ireland,’  from  6th  December  1886  to  30th  June 
1887. 

Beyond  which  date  the  ledgers  of  the  branch  have  not  been  produced.  The 
accounts  comprised  in  group  D.  are  eighteen  in  number,  of  which  the  following 
are  found  in  the  Head  Office  books. 

“  Fay  McGough  ”  - 

56.144.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Do  these  appear  connected? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  some  of  them  do,  you  will  find  afterwards — 

Fay  McGough  (Fowler)  from  1877  to  1880. 

McGough,  P.  C.,  from  1882  to  1885. 

Parnell,  C.  S.,  from  1877  to  1887. 

Parnell  National  Tribute,  from  1883. 

Parnell  Banquet  Committee,  from  1883  to  1884. 

Sexton,  Thomas,  from  1883  to  1888. 

And  the  following  are  in  the  Sackville  Street  books  : — 

Breen,  Thomas,  from  1878  to  1883. 

Davitt,  Michael,  and  Miss  Yeates,  from  1882  to  1883. 

Dillon,  John,  from  1887. 

Egan  (Private  fund)  from  1883  to  1885. 

Harrington,  Timothy,  No.  1,  from  1882  to  1887. 

„  „  No.  2,  from  1883  to  1887. 

Healey,  Timothy  M.,  from  1884  to  1887. 

Kenny,  J.  E.  (Sackville  Street,  No.  1.),  from  1878  to  1887. 

Kenny,  It.  D.,  from  1886  to  1887. 

Kenny,  J.  E.,  and  Webb,  Alfred,  from  1886  to  1887. 

O’Brien,  Wm.,  “  B.”  account,  from  1882  to  1887. 

Sullivan,  T.  D.,  “  Nation,”  from  1878  to  1887. 
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“  The  accounts  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  are  kept  in  such  manner  as  not  to 
disclose,  except  in  isolated  instances,  the  names  of  the  payees  of  cheques  paid,  or 
any  particulars  other  than  the  amount  of  drafts  placed  to  credit.  The  debit 
entries  show  only  the  date  of  payment,  the  serial  distinguishing  number,  and 
the  amount  of  the  cheque.  The  entries  show  only  the  date  and  the  total  sum 
lodged,  with  occasional  references  to  the  sources  whence  the  lodgment  came.  We 
have  been  supplied  with  lodgment  slips - - 

56.145.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  What  are  “  lodgment  slips  ”  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Lodgment  slips  are  what  we  call  here  paying-in  slips,  I 
think  ? — Yes. 

56.146.  ( Continues  reading )  : — 

“We  have  been  supplied  with  lodgment  slips  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  embraced  in  the  investigation,  and  these  disclose  the  composition  of  each 
sum  lodged,  with  particulars  of  the  amounts  of  the  drafts  it  includes,  and  usually 
the  name  of  the  person  making  the  lodgment.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
slips  contain  no  particulars  of  the  sources  whence  the  various  drafts  were  received. 
The  bank  appears  to  keep  no  record  of  the  particulars  of  drafts  which  it  receives 
and  collects  payable  in  Ireland,  but  in  regard  to  drafts  payable  elsewhere  some 
additional  particulars  are  afforded  by  the  Head  Office  remittance  books,  to  some  of 
which  we  have  had  access.  The  information  derivable  from  the  materials  at  our 
disposal,  voluminous  though  they  be,  is  therefore  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  raise 
from  the  ledger  accounts  statements  showing  the  nature  of  the  receipts  and  pay¬ 
ments  they  record.  The  following  are  the  gross  totals  of  receipts  and  payments 
of  the  accounts  comprised  in  groups  ‘  A.,’  ‘  B.,’  and  ‘  C.,’  excluding  only  items 
which  manifestly  represent  balances.” 

56.147.  Group  A.  (that  is  the  Land  League  group)  runs  from  the  10th  of  November 
1879,  up  to  the  7th  of  September  1882? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

56.148.  I  am  correct  ? — Yes,  quite  right. 

56.149.  The  10th  of  November  1879,  to  the  7th  of  September  1882.  That  is  a 
period  of  two  years  and  ten  months. 

s .  d. 

“  Receipts  ------  261,269  15  6 

Payments  -  261,276  1  3 


showing  an  ultimate  overdraft  of  61.  5s.  9 d.” 

56,150.  “  Made  up  as  follows : — 


Is  that  correct  ? — That  is  right. 


“  Organization  Fund — Receipts 

Payments 

Relief  Fund — Receipts 
Payments 

Ladies’  Land  League — Receipts 

Payments 

J.  E.  Kenny  (Sackville  Street,  No.  2) — Receipts 

Payments 

Thomas  Breen  (No.  2) — Receipts 

Payments  - 


£  s.  d. 
102,384  6  4 
101,073  6  3 

71,078  15  3 
70,679  19  9 

75,355  6  5 
77,071  7  9 

1,000  0  0 
1,000  0  0 

11,451  7  6 
11,451  7  6 


“  The  above-mentioned  overdraft  of  61.  5s.  9 d.  was  the  balance  of  the  Ladies’  account,  and 
was  transferred  on  7th  September  1882,  to  the  account  of  Messrs.  C.  S.  Parnell,  Dillon, 
and  O’Connor,  which  we  have  not  classed  in  either  group  A.  or  B.,  but  treated  as 
forming  a  connecting  link  between  them.  This  last-namod  account  comprised — 

£  s.  d. 

“  Receipts  -  3,607  6  8 

Payments  ------  4,394  8  7 

“  and  the  difference  of  787 1.  Is.  lid.,  increased  by  the  above-mentioned  Ladies’  account 
Balance  of  61.  5s.  9 d.  to  793 1.  7s.  8 d.,  was.  as  before  stated,  provided  for  out  of  the 
National  League  Account  in  group  B.”  Now  just  to  get  the  dates  again,  group  B. 
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runs  from  the  9th  January  1882,  I  think,  till  the  22nd  November  1886  ? — From  the 
31st  August  1882,  it  would  be,  until  the  30th  June  1887.  That  is  to  say,  the  account 
was  still  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  last  ledger  we  have  seen  disclosed. 


56,151.  “  Group  B. 

The  accounts  comprised  in  this  group  contain — 

Receipts  - 

Payments  - 

made  up  as  follows  : — 

Irish  Labour  and  Industrial  Union — 

Receipts  - 

Payments  ----- 
Irish  National  League — 

Receipts  - 

Payments  - 

Irish  National  Parliamentary  Fund — 

Receipts  -  -  -  -  - 

Payments  -  -  -  -  - 

Irish  National  Parliamentary  Expenses  Fund — 
Receipts  - 

Payments  -  -  -  -  - 


£  s.  d. 
115,628  0  1 
111,729  13  8 


262  12  9 

263  3  0 

72,861  11  5 
71,078  19  5 

19.867  9  7 

17.867  9  7 

22,636  6  4 
22,520  1  8 


The  balances  of  the  accounts  in  this  group  which  were  open  at  30th  June  1887 
were  carried  forward  into  ledgers  for  1887-8  not  produced  to  us.” 

Now  I  come  to  group  C.  Group  C.  runs  from  when  ? — From  the  5th  August  1881. 

56,152.  Up  to  the  30th  June  1887. 

“  The  accounts  comprised  in  Group  ‘  C.’  contain — 

£/  s .  d. 

Receipts  ------  71,155  14  4 

Payments  ------  69,580  14  1 


The  balance  of  the  last  account  of  this  series  was  carried  forward  at  30th  June 
1887  into  ledgers  for  1887-8  not  produced  to  us.” 

Then  you  put  the  gross  totals — 

Receipts.  Payments. 


“  Group  A.  Land  League  - 
Link  account  - 
Group  B.  National  League 

Group  C.  ‘  United  Ireland  ’ 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

261,269 

15 

6 

261,276 

1 

3 

3,607 

6 

8 

4,394 

8 

7 

115,628 

0 

1 

111,729 

13 

8 

380,505 

2 

3 

377,400 

3 

6 

71,155 

14 

4 

69,580 

4 

1 

451,660 

16 

7 

446,980 

7 

7 

56.153.  The  Link  account  I  think  you  said  was  in  two  names  ? — In  three  names, 
C.  S.  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  O’Connor. 

56.154.  Does  that  total  380,50 51.  2s.  3d.  include  any  balances,  or  is  that  net  ? — hat 
is  exclusive  of  balances. 

56.155.  Is  it  net  receipts  ? 

“  A  statement  accompanies  this  report  showing  the  yearly  totals  making 
up  these  figures.  We  have  traced  in  the  accounts  forming  Group  ‘A’  the  cor¬ 
responding  receipts  and  payments  which  are  shown  in  a  schedule  appended  to 
this  report.  It  is  presumably  correct  to  treat  these  items  as  cross  entries  between 
the  respective  accounts  in  which  they  appear.  After  thus  reducing  the  gross  totals 
of  the  ledger  accounts  the  following  total  receipts  and  payments  are  arrived  at : — 
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Group  ‘  A.’ 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Receipts  ----- 

-  227,318 

•3 

4 

Payments  - 

XTi  7 

-  227,324 

9 

1 

V  lZi. 

Organisation  Fund — Receipts  - 

-  101,174 

6 

4 

Payments 

71,256 

19 

4 

Relief  Fund — Receipts 

65,120 

3 

1 

Payments 

68,344 

14 

6 

Ladies’  Land  League — Receipts 

61,023 

13 

11 

Payments 

76,171 

7 

9 

J.  E.  Kenny  (No.  2,  Sackville  Street) — Receipts 

Payments ' 

100 

0 

0 

Thomas  Breen,  No.  2 — Receipts 

Payments 

11,451 

7 

6 

At  the  foot  of  the  schedule  of  corresponding  items,  treated  as  cross  entries,  we 
have  given  particulars  of  similar  items  traced  from  account  in  group  A.  into 
accounts  outside  that  group.  We  are  unable  to  give  particulars  of  the  nature  of 
the  receipts  and  payments  making  up  these  totals,  but  although  not  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  the  matter  exhaustively,  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  the  receipts 
include  a  large  number  of  remittances  through  Messieurs  Alexander  and  Company 
(of  which  we  append  a  schedule)  which  do  not  appear  to  represent  subscriptions, 
and  that  among  the  payments  are  to  be  found  cheques  for  large  amounts,  which, 
in  the  like  manner,  do  not  perhaps  represent  expenditure.”  What  do  you  mean 
first  by  Alexander  and  Company  not  representing  subscriptions  ? — They  are  cheques 
for  large  round  suras,  usually  thousands  or  so  many  thousands  five  hundred. 

56.156.  Who  are  Alexander’s? — They  are  bankers  in  Lombard  Street. 

56.157.  Are  they  general  bankers,  or  connected  with  Paris,  or  what? — I  believe  they 
are  chiefly  a  discount  house. 

56.158.  Ihen  “among  the  payments  are  to  be  found  cheque's  for  large  amounts, 
which,  in  the  like  manner,  do  not  perhaps  represent  expenditure.”  What  do  you  mean 
by  that?— That  there  are,  notably  the  Organization  Fund  Account  of  the  League,  and 
in  the  Relief  Fund,  some  cheques  for  very  large  sums,  which  are  not  the  sums  for 
which  the  grants  were  usually  given. 

56.159.  I  understand  in  every  case  drawn  to  simply  the  number  of  the  cheque  ?— 
Simply  the  number  of  the  cheque. 

56.160.  What  do  you  mean  by  large  sums  ? — There  is  one  for  7,900/.  and  odd. 

56.161.  I  perhaps  had  better  go  into  them  in  detail  presently.  What  I  understand 
you  to  mean  is,  this  is  not  like  the  other  small  items,  representing  what  I  may  call  an 
immediate  payment  ? — That  is  so. 

56.162.  Or  immediate  expenditure  as  you  describe  it.  “  The  Head  Office  Lodgment 
slips  supplied  to  us  for  the  Land  League  and  Relief  Fund  Accounts  are  complete 
from  November  1879  to  June  1880,  but  from  that  date  none  are  forthcoming  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1880.  By  supplementing  the  particulars  disclosed  in  the 
ledgers  and  lodgment  slips,  with  information  obtained  from  the  ‘  Nation  ’  newspaper, 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  with  substantial  accuracy  the  source  of  the  receipts 
of  both  these  accounts  up  to  30th  June  1880,  and  we  append  heroto  schedules  showing 
that  they  were  made  up  as  follows  :  ”  This  is  from  November  1879  to  June  1880  ?— That 
is  right. 

56.163.  “  Land  League. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
total  receipts  -  -  -  .  _  12,926  7  10 

From  America  -  -  11,324  9  1 

„  Great  Britain  -  -  262  2  7 

„  Ireland  and  other  sources, 
including  items  not 
identified  -  -  1,339  16  2 


12,926  7  10 
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Belief  Fund. 


<L  5.  a.  £  s.  d. 


Total  receipts 

From  America 


-  56,235  15  5 


.,  Great  Britain  - 


54,892  18  6 

485  19  0 


„  Ireland  and  other  sources, 
including  items  not 
identified 


856  17  11 


56,235  15  5 


The  American  lodgments  to  credit  of  the  Belief  Fund  include  1,546/.  5 s.  9 d. 
acknowledged  in  the  newspapers  as  received  for  the  Land  League,  and  the  lodgments 
in  the  League  Bank  Account  correspondingly  include  3,003/.  8s.  3d.  acknowledged 
as  received  for  the  Belief  Fund.” 

Ar6  you  not  able  to  obtain  the  same  information  as  to  the  source  the  moneys  are 
received  from  after  June  1880  ? — No,  we  have  no  lodgment  slips,  and  are  therefore 
unable  to  identify  the  items  as  appearing  in  the  newspapers  as  having  been  paid  into 
the  banks.  . 

56.164.  I  may  take  it  the  lodgment  slips  only  cover  the  period  from  November  18/  9 
to  June  1880  ? — Yes,  only  completely  cover  that  period. 

56.165.  Have  you  received  any  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the  lodgment  slips"/ — 
That  they  could  not  be  found, 

56.166.  “National  League  Accounts.  We  have  had  access  to  the  ledger,  cash 
“  books,  and  minute  book  of  the  Irish  National  League,  from  which  we  have  extracted 
“  particulars  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  League  from  its  inception  in  1882 
«  to  31st  December  1888,  and  we  append  to  this  report  a  series  of  revenue  accounts 
“  and  a  summary  for  the  whole  period.”  Those  I  will  come  to  presently.  Now,  will 
you  please  produce  or  identify  the  first  of  the  extracts  you  have  taken  from  the 
Hibernian  bank  books.  I  should  like  to  take  that  gross  total  of  ledger  accounts.  Have 
you  prepared  the  gross  total  of  ledger  accounts? — Tes. 

56.167.  ((Mr.  R.  T.  Reid).  What  paragraph  are  you  referring  to? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  referred  to  at  “  group  A.” 

56.168.  The  last  paragraph  in  your  report  states  that  you  have  been  able  to  obtain 
information  from  National  League  books  produced  to  you  as  to  what  was  done  with 
some  of  the  money  at  any  rate  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

56.169.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  all  or  not.  Is  it  all  ?^-As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  is. 

56.170.  You  have  been  shown  no  books  at  all  respecting  the  Land  League  money  ? — 
No,  none  whatever. 

56.171.  And  you  have  not  had  any  Land  League  books  of  any  kind  produced  to 
you  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

56.172.  Now,  will  you  give  me  the  item  261,269/.  15s.  6d.  broken  up  into  its  various 
years.  It  is  the  sheet  endorsed,  “  Gross  Totals  of  Ledger  Accounts.”  Does  that  show 
the  gross  receipts  for  the  Land  League  of  261,269/.  15s.  6d.  broken  up  into  the  amounts 
received  in  the  four  years  ? — Yes,  it  does, 

56.173.  I  think  you  have  put  at  the  bottom  the  commencing  date  and  terminal  date 
of  each  of  the  columns? — Yes,  because  at  one  period  during  the  series  of  years  we  have 
investigated  the  bank  changed  its  custom  and  closed  its  accounts  on  the  30th  June 
instead  of  April,  so  that  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  years. 

56.174.  The  account  there  inserted  is  what  you  have  described  before  as  the  account 
in  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  not  going  to  ask  a  question,  but  merely  to  get  a  little  correc¬ 
tion  which  I  think  is  required.  At  the  bottom  of  this  gross  total’s  account  it  is  stated 
the  columns  1877-79  to  1883-84  inclusive  were  years  from  the  1st  May  to  30th  April. 
I  do  not  think  that  he  says  that  the  Land  League  account  commenced  as  early  as  1877. 
I  think  it  might  be  confusing. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Pardon  me,  he  states  it  began  in  1879. 
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( The  President.)  Yes. 

56.175.  (Mr.  B.  T.Beid.)  There  is  a  mistake  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  report  about 
that  ? — Yes  ;  it  really  applies  to  the  column  commencing  1879-1880. 

(The  President.)  Then  it  should  not  be  1877-1879. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  really  appears  on  the  face  of  it.  There  are  no  columns 
beginning  earlier  than  1879. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  might  to  an  unwary  reader  suggest  the  account  commenced  in 
1877,  which  is  not  the  case. 

56.176.  (The  President.)  Yes.  Is  that  your  correction,  that  it  should  be  1879-1880  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. — That  is  to  say,  1879, 1880, 1877  grouped 

in  three,  that  being  the  first  dat6  we  had  access  to  ledgers. 

56.177.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Not  in  this  account? — Not  in  this  account. 

56.178.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  you  have  stated  on  the  face  of  your  report  that 
the  account  did  begin  in  1879.  It  appears  on  the  face  of  your  report  ? — Yes,  in  November. 

56.179.  Have  you  also  got  a  copy  which  breaks  it  up  into  the  several  accounts  which 
you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

56.180.  O’Sullivan,  Egan,  Biggar,  and  Kenny,  No.  1  ? — Yes. 

56.181.  It  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  55,000/.  ? — The  breaking:  up  of  the 
261,269/.  15s.  6d.,  the  group  A. 

56.182.  (The  President.)  How  is  it  endorsed  ? — It  has  not  been  lithographed  by  some 
oversight.  It  is  not  among  the  copies. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  shall  be  handed  in;  it  will  be  of  importance.  I  will 
describe  it  to  your  Lordship.  It  traces  the  sum  total,  261,269/.  15s.  6d.  Instead  of 
merely  dividing  it  by  periods  of  time,  it  divides  it  by  the  amounts  paid  in  first  to 
O’Sullivan  and  others  (Organisation  Fund) ;  Egan,  Biggar,  and  Kenny  ;  then  Kenny 
No.  1  ;  then  O’Sullivan  and  others  ;  then  Anna  Parnell,  Ladies’  Land  League,  Breen, 
and  so  on.  If  your  Lordship  will  look  at  it,  then  I  will  hand  it  to  Mr.  Reid.  It  shall 
be  handed  up  afterwards.  Your  Lordship  will  see  the  sum  total,  261,269/.  15s.  6d. ; 
but  instead  of  being  broken  up  into  periods  of  years,  it  is  broken  up  into  the  amounts 
which  went  into  each  account  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  see. 

56.183.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Now,  have  you  prepared  a  schedule  of  the  remittances 
from  America  as  far  as  you  could  get  them  ;  that  is,  from  the  14th  January  1880  up 
to  June  1880? — Up  to  June  1880;  yes. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  How  is  it  endorsed? 

56.184.  (The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  endorsed,  “  Receipts  from  America  from 
14  January  1880  to  June  1880?— There  are  two  of  them,  one  for  the  Relief  Fund  and 
one  for  the  Land  League  account. 

(Ihe  Attorney- General.)  It  is  part  of  the  Land  League  group;  it  is  part  of  group  A. 

56,184a.  I  do  not  think  that  at  present  I  need  ask  you  anything  further  about  that 
one.  First  Land  League  account  receipts  from  America  14th  January  1880  to  the 
30th  June  1880. 

(The  President.)  This  is  remittances  from  America  to  the  Relief  Fund.  Where  is 
the  other  ? 

(The  Witness.)  It  is  separate,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Have  I  got  it? 

(The  AttorneyGeneral.)  Yes;  remittances  from  America.  They  had  better  have  been 
numbered. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  only  want  to  get  this  right.  There  is  a  column,  the  fifth  column, 
“Proportion  belonging  to  the  Land  League.” 

(The  President.)  Which  are  you  upon  ? 

56.185.  (Mr.  Reid.)  The  account  last  referred  to,  the  Relief  Fund  from  America. 
The  fifth  column  purports  to  be  proportion  belonging  to  the  Relief  Fund,  and  after 
that  there  is  the  newspaper  reference? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman  says  that  he  got  this  from  books 
or  that  he  was  merely  taking  extracts  from  papers. 

56.186.  (The  Attorney- General.)  You  have  stated  in  your  report  you  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  the  lodgment  slips  for  this  period,  with  entries  in  the  “  Nation  ” 
newspaper  ? — Yes. 

56.187.  Have  you  given  in  the  right  hand  column  the  date  of  the  paper  in  which  the 
acknowledgment  can  be  found? — Yes. 
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56.188.  Now,  have  you  compared  those  with  the  papers  in  ? — Yes. 

56.189.  And  you  find  that  they  do  not  agree  over  the  period  which  you  have  been 
able  to  cover? — Yes. 

56.190.  Or  in  other  words,  that  for  that  period  the  “Nation”  acknowledgments 
were  connected  with  the  bank  receipts?— It  can  hardly  be  put  in  that  way.  The 
acknowledgments  are  hardly  quite  complete  in  the  newspapers. 

56.191.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  rather  more  moneys  paid  in  than  in  the  news¬ 
paper  report? — I  mean  they  published  acknowledgments  from  time  to  time  of 
receipts,  and  that  the  earliest  one  did  not  commence  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the 
accounts.  As  to  those  receipts  they  have  been  found  in  accordance  with  the  public 
acknowledgments,  but  in  the  accounts  of  the  League  there  is  sufficient  trace  to  identify 
the  items. 

56.192.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  particular  column  Mr.  Reid  asked  about : 
“  Proportion  belonging  to  the  Land  League.”  If  I  remember  right  there  are  only  two 
entries  in  the  third  sheet ;  there  are  certain  entries  towards  the  end,  and  if  the  only 
money  acknowledged  has  been  treated  as  belonging  to  the  Land  League,  from  what  did 
you  get  that  information  ? — From  the  newspaper. 

56.193.  Do  you  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  certain  items  that  have  gone  into  the 
Relief  Fund  accounts  were  treated  in  the  newspapers  as  belonging  to  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes,  the  acknowledgment  in  the  newspapers  are  in  parallel  columns,  and 
taken  together  they  are  the  amount  acknowledged  for  the  Land  League  and  for  the 
Relief  Fund  from  a  given  date,  from  the  given  source  that  obtained  the  amounts.  It 
was  paid  in  to  either  one  account  or  the  other. 

56.194.  Is  it  sometimes  divided  equally,  or  is  it  arbitrarily  divided  ? — Very  frequently 
it  is  divided  equally,  but  occasionally  not  so. 

56.195.  I  notice  you  refer  to  that  in  your  report,  the  American  lodgment, 
page  11  D.,  to  the  credit  of  the  Relief  Fund  included  1,546/.  5s.  9c/.,  and  in  the 
newspapers  as  received  from  the  Land  League.  Is  that  the  total  of  those  items  which 
are  included  in  the  summary  beginning  at  the  third  page,  and  ending  at  the  last  but 
one  ? — It  is  so. 

56.196.  In  the  same  way  you  say  the  lodgment  in  the  League  Bank  account 
accordingly  includes  3,003/.,  acknowledged  as  for  the  Relief  Fnnd  account? — Yes. 

56.197.  Have  you  given  the  details  of  these  in  the  corresponding  column  in  the 
Land  League  accounts  of  payments  ? — Yes. 

56.198.  Of  course  at  present  you  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  receipts  from 
America  beyond  that  date  ? — Not  beyond  that  date. 

56.199.  Have  you  yet  examined  the  “  Nation  ”  receipts,  assuming  them  to  be  correct 
r  practically  correct,  to  see  what  the  receipts  from  America  were  afterwards  ;  whether 

^hey  were  correct  or  not  ? — No,  I  have  not  had  time  to  do  so  exhaustively. 

56.200.  Now  please,  kindly  take  the  receipts  from  Great  Britain  in  your  hand  in 
order  to  complete  this  ;  they  are  referred  to  in  your  report.  Have  you  given  the 
newspaper  reference  of  acknowledgments  in  each  case? — Yes,  in  the  same  way. 

56.201.  Now  before  I  go  to  the  ledger  account  and  the  later  books,  is  it  material  to 
put  in  the  particulars  of  cross  entries  at  present  ? — Yes,  they  should  be  put  in,  in 
qualification  of  the  gross  totals. 

56.202.  Have  you  also  prepared  a  statement  showing  the  items  of  cross  entries  of 
receipts  and  payments  in  group  A,  which  is  the  Land  League  accounts  ? — Yes. 

56.203.  Just  refer  to  that,  if  you  please  ;  did  you  make  any  account  of  that  in 
preparing  your  totals  ? — Yes,  in  referring  to  the  report  you  will  see  that  the  gross 
totals  are  first  stated,  and  then  those  totals  are  reduced  by  eliminating  those  cross 
entries. 

56.204.  If  my  friends  examined  them,  they  would  be  able  to  get  from  the  cross 
entries  the  gross  receipts  and  the  net  receipts  ?— Yes. 

56.205.  Have  you  also  prepared  a  statement  of  the  drafts  that  came  through 
Alexander  and  Company  ?- — Yes. 

56.206.  Running  from  the  year  1881,  from  the  28th  April  1881  to  the  1st  December 
1882,  have  you  got  that  ? — Yes,  I  have  it. 

56.207.  Does  .that  show  the  specific  drafts  that  came  through  Alexander’s,  and 
the  appropriation  to  the  various  accounts? — Yes. 

56.208.  I  see  they  are  generally  for  round  sums  of  money,  large  sums  of  money  ? — 
Yes. 
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56.209.  Three  thousand  pounds,  that  first  one  is  divided  into  two  sums  of  1,5001.  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  appropriated  half  to  the  Belief  Fund  and  half  to  the  Land  League. 

56.210.  {The  President.)  Is  there  anything  to  show  whether  any  of  those  remittances 
to  Alexander  and  Company  are  altogether  independent  of  the  other  remittances,  or  may 
they  not  be  moneys  which  passed  through  Alexander  and  Company  ? — Well,  my  Lord, 
in  one  case  the  lodgment  slip  which  was  filled  in  by  the  bank  authorities  states 
the  item  to  have  come  from  P.  E.,  Paris,  per  letter  to  secretary,  that  is  Breen. 
In  other  instances  your  Lordships  will  find  that  the  items  are  per  letter  to  secretary, 
or  per  P.  E.,  or  per  P.  Egan,  and  they  appear  to  be  items  of  a  similar  source  coming 
in  a  similar  way,  coming  to  various  accounts. 

56.211.  As  far  as  the  accounts  show,  there  is  nothing  to  show  this  state  of  things, 
money  lodged  with  Alexander  and  Company  to  get  interest  on  it,  and  then  taken  back 
again  ? — No. 

56.212.  {The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  this  is  in  excess 
of  the  gross  totals  ? — No,  it  is  part  of  if. 

55.213.  As  far  as  you  could  get  the  information,  did  it  show  that  certain  amounts  of 
round  sums  were  comincr  through  Alexauder  at  those  dates  ? — Yes. 

56.214.  You  mentioned  Egan’s  name  in  connexion  with  them  ;  does  that  appear  in 
any  case  ? — You  will  find  it  in  the  column  of  lodgments,  with  particulars,  which  is  on 
the  page  in  the  middle ;  that  gives  the  particulars  which  we  found  in  the  lodgment 
slips  relating  to  these  various  entries. 

56.215.  1  see  that  is  the  fifth  item,  December  14th,  1881,  J.  E.  Kenny,  No.  1 
account,  per  P.  E.  per  secretary  2,000/.  ;  that  you  take  to  be  Patrick  Egan.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  right  or  not  ? — Yes. 

56.216.  Then  8th  March  1882,  per  P.  E.,  Paris,  per  letter  to  secretary  2,500/.  ? — 

Yes, 

56.217.  Then  4th  April,  J.  E.  Kenny,  No.  1  account,  per  P.  Egan  per  secretary 
4,000/.  ?— Yes. 

56.218.  Then  6th  June,  J.  E.  Kenny,  No.  1  account,  per  P.  Egan  per  secretary 
3,000/.  Egan’s  drafts,  whatever  they  were  or  however  they  were  paid,  they  seemed 
to  have  come  through  Alexander  ? — All  these  did. 

56.219.  (Mr.  Reid.)  What  is  L.  S.  ? — That  is  lodgment  slips. 

56.220.  {Tice  Attorney- General.)  O’Keefe  and  Malony,  A.  I.,  March  ISth,  1882? — 
O’Keefe  and  Malony,  U.  I.  it  should  be. 

56.221.  That  is  badly  printed,  it  should  be  U.  I.  ? — S.  T.,  Sacville  Street  that  should 
be  read  81.  It  is  a  reference  to  the  ledger.  The  column  is  headed  “  Ledger  reference, 
Sackville  Street  ledger,”  from  the  letters  K.  to  Z.  They  are  divided  in  two  ledgers 

—811. 

56.222.  L.  S.  ? — Lodgment  slips  refused  ledger  says  per  head  office. 

56.223.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  why  is  that  lodgment  slip  refused  ? — I  cannot  give 
you  the  reason  it  is  refused.  Mr.  Tierney  has  declined  to  produce  it  to  us. 

56.224.  He  has  declined  to  produce  it  ? — Yes. 

56.225.  Are  there  any  other  lodgment  slips  they  have  declined  to  produce  ? — Only 
those  in  the  account  O’Keefe  and  Malony. 

56.226.  {Mr.  Reid.)  It  is  the  “United  Ireland”  account,  I  suppose? — Yes,  no 

doubt  it  is. 

56.227.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  1  notice  some  other  names,  B.  Walsh.  That  occurs 
on  the  17th  of  August  1882,  at  page  3  ? — Yes. 

56.228.  “  P.  C.  McGough,  lodgment  slip,  IT.  O.,  No.  1.  B.  Walsh.”  I)o  you  know 
who  that  is  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  cannot  find  the  ledger  account  to  which  that  credit 

refers. 

56.229.  Is  there  no  entry  in  the  book  to  show  that  transaction  at  all  ? — I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  entry  other  than  this,  the  forwarding  of  that  draft  to  London  to 
be  cleared. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  told  this  means  B.  Walsh,  one  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League, 
if  my  friend  likes  to  use  that  information.- 

56.230.  (The  Attorney- General.)  As  you  say,  there  is  nothing  in  the  books  to  show 
that  transaction  at  all  ? — There  is  the  entry  in  the  remittance  book,  from  which  these 
particulars  are  taken. 

56.231.  Now  1  have  exhausted,  I  believe,  the  Land  League  accounts  at  present. 
You  have  no  information  as  to  what  Breen  Account,  No.  2,  meant? — No. 
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56,232.  Or  what  became  of  the  entry?  —  Or  what  became  of  the  entry. 

56,233-4.  Just  produce  your  transcript  of  the  Breen  Account  No.  2,  tell  us  how 
the  money  was  paid,  what  amount  it  was  ? — In  money,  I  am  told. 

(The  President.)  Is  that  in  a  separate  table  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  That,  my  Lord,  is  in  the  first  table,  and  in  the  report  too. 
Your  Lordship  will  kindly  look  at  the  gross  totals. 

You  Lordship  will  find  it  on  page  3  in  the  report;  third  paragraph. 

56.235.  Thomas  Breen,  No.  2,  and  the  actual  amounts,  my  Lord,  are  given  on  7 dy 
11,451/.  7s.  6c/.  Tell  us  when  that  Breen  account  began,  and  what  it  consisted  of? — It 
consists  of  two  entries  to  credit,  one  for  10,000/.  on  January  13th  1881,  which  is 
stated  by  the  lodgment  slip. 

56.236.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Can  I  get  this  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No,  not  at  present,  my  Lord,  it  might  be  put  7  D  ?  — 10,000/., 
dated  the  13tli  of  January  1881,  entered  as - 

56.237.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Give  that  again  ? — The  item  to  credit  on  the 
13th  of  January  1881,  10,000/.,  marked  as  cash  in  the  ledger,  and  the  lodgment  slip 
shows  it  to  have  been  bank  notes.  Another  item  to  credit  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1,451/.  7s.  6d.,  which  makes  up  the  total  as  shown  in  the  report. 

56.238.  (The  Attorney -General.)  How  was  that  money  paid  out? — I  ought  perhaps 
to  explain  that  the  1,451/.  7s.  6d.  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  a  cheque  debited  to 
the  No.  1  account  of  the  Land  League  on  the  same  date. 

56.239.  That  is  drawn  out  from  the  Land  League  to  Breen  ? — Drawn  out.  I  do  not 
know  the  payees  name. 

56.240.  Drawn  out  of  the  Land  League  account  ? — Debited  to  the  Land  League 
account  and  credited  to  Breen  No.  2  on  the  same  day. 

56.241.  That  is  to  say  that  corresponds,  1,451/.  7s.  6c/.?  — 1,451/.  7s.  6c/.;  the 
previous  cheque  drawn  in  the  Land  League  cheque  book  was  for  5,000/.,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  and  another  item  of  5,000/.  on  the  6th. 

56.242.  And  you  suggest  those  are  the  items  corresponding  with  the  10,000/.  Is 
that  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

56.243.  You  suggest  the  10,000/. ;  two  5,000/.  came  out  of  the  Land  League  account 
on  the  6th  and  8th  of  January,  corresponding  with  the  10,000/.  paid  to  Breen  in  bank 
notes  on  the  13th  of  January  ? — Yes. 

56.244.  In  what  sums  was  that  paid  out  ? — It  was  paid  out  in  three  sums  ;  two  of 
2,335/.  each. 

56.245.  The  date? — The  first  of  fhem  the  15th,  and  the  second  of  them  the  17th. 

56.246.  Of  what? — Of  January  1881.  And  a  third  item  of  6,781/.  7s.  6c/.  on  the 

17th. 

56.247.  That  finishes  the  transaction  of  Breen  No.  2  ? — Yes,  of  Breen  No.  2. 

56.248.  Three  entries  on  the  receipt  side,  and  three  entries  on  the  payment  side  ? — 
The  cheques  used  being  taken  from  the  book  in  use,  the  first  book,  No.  1,  and  being 
presented,  or  at  all  events  entered  in  the  account  in  inverse  order,  so  that  the  third 
item  in  the  account  is  the  earliest  of  the  consecutive  numbers  of  the  three  cheques 
used. 

56.249.  That  is  all  the  information  shown  upon  the  books  of  Breen  No.  2  ? — Except 
that  the  next  cheque,  following  in  the  cheque  book,  was  cash  in  the  other  account  on 
the  15th  of  January. 

56.250.  Are  you  speaking  of  Breen  No.  1  ? — Yes. 

56.251.  I  see.  That  is  all  the  information  about  Breen  No.  2  ? — With  this  exception, 
that  the  next  cheque  in  the  book  was  cashed  two  days  earlier,  that  is  the  latest  date  of 
payment  in  Breen  No.  1. 

56.252.  At  present  the  inference  you  draw,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  that  the  10,000/. 
came  from  the  Land  League  Fund,  and  also  the  1,451/.  7s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

56.253.  Now  will  you  tell  my  Lord — I  wish  to  exhaust  this,  as  far  as  you  can  help 
us — what  the  entries  in  Breen  No.  1  account  were? — The  entries  in  Breen  No  1  account 
were  supposed  to  be  his  private  accounts. 

56.254.  Do  you  trace  any  money  from  the  Land  League  account  to  Breen  No.  1. 
account  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

56.255.  Breen  No.  1  account  has  nothing  to  do  with  this? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

56.256.  You  did  make  a  statement  of  the  cheque  having  been  used,  that  was  only  in 
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reference  to  the  serial  number  of  the  cheque  ? — In  reference  to  the  serial  number  of  the 
cheque,  and  showing  the  apparent  date  when  it  was  drawn. 

56.257.  There  is  no  reason  why  that,  it  might  be  material,  should  not  be  put  on 
the  note,  that  actual  account.  That  exhausts  the  information  you  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  Hibernian  Bank  books  respecting  group  “  A.”  accounts  ? — Yes, 
except  with  regard  to  the  identification  of  individual  items. 

56.258.  From  what  book  are  you  able  to  identify  any  items  in  the  Land  League 
account  ? — In  the  Ladies  Land  League  account. 

56.259.  Miss  Mary  O’Connor’s  account  book  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  had  a  transcript  pro¬ 
duced  to  us. 

56.260.  Now  produce  a  transcript  of  Miss  Mary  O’Connor’s  account  book  ;  the  book 
is  in  Court,  I  know.  I  ought  to  have  asked  one  question.  As  far  as  you  can  tell  from 
the  books  of  the  account  of  the  bank  produced  to  you,  did  the  J  1,475/.  of  Breen’s 
account  ever  find  its  way  back  into  any  of  the  accounts  that  have  been  dealt  with  ? — 
There  is  no  means  of  seeing  from  the  accounts  whether  it  did  or  not. 

56.261.  As  far  as  you  can  tell  there  is  no  means  of  tracing  it  ? — There  is  no  appear¬ 
ance  whatever  of  its  having  been  paid  back. 

56.262.  Will  you  kindly  just  produce  the  accounts.  Now  produce  a  copy  of  Miss 
Mary  O’Connor’s  account  book  and  the  table  which  you  have  prepared,  with  the 
corresponding  items.  It  is  called  “  Items  corresponding  with  the  Cheques,”  debited  to 
the  account  of  Messrs.  A.  Parnell,  O’Leary,  and  Stritch,  if  I  remember  right  that  was  one 
of  the  group  A.  accounts? — Yes,  it  was.  It  is  the  account  of  Anna  Parnell,  O’Leary, 
and  Stritch. 

56.263.  And  begins  on  the  24th  of  February  1881  ? — 23rd  of  February  1881,  in  the 
name  of  Anna  Parnell,  Elizabeth  O’Leary,  it  is  transferred  into  the  three  names  on  the 
4th  of  June,  and  continued  until  the  7th  of  September  1882,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
C.  S.  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  Kenney. 

56.264.  That  answers  my  question.  The  21st  February  1881  up  to  September  1882. 
Now  then  have  you  prepared  a  table,  identifying  as  far  as  you  can,  items  which  appear 
in  Miss  Mary  O’Connor’s  account  book.  They  speak  for  themselves.  I  will  just  ask 
you  to  draw  the  line.  Are  they  all  Anna  Parnell,  O’Leary,  and  Stritch  account? — 
Yes,  they  are  all  in  that  account. 

56.265.  Of  course,  some  you  can  identify  by  the  exact  figures  without  any  difficulty  ? 
—Yes. 

56.266.  6/.  3s.  9 d.  ? — Yes. 

56.267.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  item  available,  you  have  said  so? — I  have 
said  so. 

56.268.  You  cannot  identify  that  with  the  same  certainty  that  you  can  the  others  ? — 
Not  with  the  same  certainty,  where  a  cheque  is  drawn  for  a  round  sum,  and  we  find  on 
looking  into  the  account  that  several  cheques  for  that  sum  were  drawn  within  a  few 
days  of  the  apparent  date  of  it,  and  they  are  stated  to  be  several  amounts  available. 

56.269.  And  in  order  to  indicate  the  absence  of  certainty,  if  I  may  use  that 
expression,  you  have  put  on  that  there  are  several  items  available  ?  Y  es. 

56.270.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Ennis  ones  at  the  bottom,  the  first  page  of  your 
summary.  They  can  all  be  traced  ? — Yes,  Ennis. 

56.271.  Turn  over  to  the  end,  one  thing  I  do  not  quite  understand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  account  of  Charles  S.  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  O’Connor,  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  debited  against  a  Anna  Parnell,  O’Leary,  and  the  Stritch  account? — No,  in  the 
transcript  of  the  book  which  was  furnished  to  us  after  the  items  contained  a  series  of 
items  in  which  there  is  some  correspondence  which  referred  to  cheques,  and  in  that 
correspondence  two  were  mentioned,  one  for  five  guineas  and  one  for  10/.  ;  in  the  one 
case  we  have  fixed  the  item  in  the  account  of  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  O’Connor,  and  in 
the  other  case  there  are  two  items  either  of  which  might  be  the  cheque  in  question 
possibly. 

56.272.  I  have  exhausted  now  all  the  information  you  liavo  been  able  to  obtain 
respecting  the  group  A.  account  ? — Except  a  matter  of  detail  which  occurs  to  me  in 
regard  to  these  particular  cheques. 

56.273.  Stat6  what  you  mean  ? — In  order  to  determine  at  what  date  the  cheques 
were  drawn  which  were  presented  on  the  datos  mentioned  in  this  statement. 

56.274.  Bespecting  Miss  Mary  O’Connor’s  book  ? — Yes,  it  was  necessary  to  group 
the  cheques  together  so  as  to  make  up  the  corrected  consecutive  scries  of  cheques  in 
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each  book  in  crier  to  determine  the  date  they  were  drawn,  instead  of  the  date  they 
were  presented  as  they  were  often  outstanding  for  a  long  time,  and  in  doing  so  it  was 
observable  that  the  cheques  overlapped  into  the  account  of  0.  S.  Parnell,  Dillon,  and 
O’Connor,  a  number  of  cheques  drawn  by  the  ladies  were  apparently  debited  to  the 
account  of  C.  S.  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  O’Connor. 

56.275.  As  you  say  you  could  not  put  them  in  fact  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
in  strict  order  of  date  you  followed  the  grouping  which  appeared  in  Miss  Marv 
O’Connor’s  book  ? — Yes. 

56.276.  Many  of  those  cheques  were  outstanding  a  considerable  time  ? — They  were. 

56.277.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  you  of  information  which  you  are  able  to  give 
the  Court  respecting  the  Land  League  accounts? — Not  at  the  moment. 

56.278.  You  have  already  stated  the  debit  balances  on  the  face  of  your  report  and 
the  credit  balances  were  transferred  from  one  account  to  the  other  ? — I  can  easily  give 
you  the  detailed  particulars  of  those  transfers. 

56.279.  Is  it  important? — It  only  says - 

56.280.  What  was  the  debit,  I  will  take  that  one  ;  what  was  the  debit  of  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League  account  ? — The  Ladies’  Land  League  left  off  with  the  debit  balance  of 
61.  5s.  9 cl.,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  O’Connor  account. 

56.281.  There  was  a  larger  amount  after  that,  an  overdraft  ? — The  overdraft,  the 
next  one  in  order  of  date,  is  the  overdraft  of  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  O’Connor  793/.  7s.  8c/., 
which  was  paid  by  cheque  drawn  on  the  Irish  National  League  account. 

ob,282.  Are  you  able  to  trace  any  of  the  items  into  the  Ladies’  Land  League  account 
to  the  Land  League  Account  to  Kenny  account  ? — Yes. 

56,283.  I  see  some  of  the  items  went  into  the  Ladies’  Land  League  account  as 
having  come  out  of  Kenny’s  account  ?— Oh  ,  yes,  particulars  of  these  will  be  found  in 
the  cross  entries. 

56,^84.  dust  refer  to  that  Hibernian  Bank  sheet  corresponding  items  numbered 
as  cross  entry — just  run  off  the  items  paid  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League  from  any  other 
account? — On  the  3rd  February  1882,  first  page,  second  item,  500 /. 

56.285.  Charge  against. what  ? — The  League  and  the  No.  2.  Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon, 
that  is  the  other  way  round ;  you  find  it  half  way  down  the  page,  25th  February. 

56.286.  1881  ? — 1881,  200/.  charged  against  the  account  of  Egan  and  others. 

^  56,287.  On  the  25th  February  the  account  of  Egan  and  others — Egan,  Biggar,  nd 
Kenny  is  debited  with  200/.  and  the  Ladies’  Land  League  is  credited  ? _ Yes.  ^ 

56.288.  Then  the  next  ?  — 500/.  On  the  16th  April  500/.,  the  same  account. 

56.289.  You  had  better  make  the  statement  of  the  account  “Egan  and  others  ” 
debited  with  500/.  ? — The  Ladies’  Land  League  credited,  that  is  August  29th  Ladies’ 
Land  League  credited,  240/.  10s.,  and  debited  to  J.  E.  Kenny  No.  1 — that  is  the  account 
which  succeeded  Egan  and  others.  1882,  March  10th,  3,500/.  credited  to  Ladies,  Land 
League,  debited  to  J.  E.  Kenny  No!  1  ;  June  10th,  2,500/.  credited  to  Ladies’  Land 
League,  debited  to  J.  E.  Kenny  No.  1  July  18th,  2,000/. ;  credited  Ladies’  Land 
League,  debited  Kenny  No.  1.  Then  May  2nd,  1881 

26.290.  W  hy  does  that  go  back  to  1881  ? — Because  the  credits  came  from  account 
J.  E.  Kenny  No.  2,  which  was  that  in  continuation  of  Belief  Fund.  May  2nd  300/.  is 
included  in  an  amount  of  334/.  to  credit  of  the  account — it  is  the  next  item  after  that  I 
have  previously  read. 

56.291.  Are  there  any  others  ? — Yes,  there  are  others  on  the  7th  June,  200/. 

56.292.  Lou  need  not  read  them  off,  as  my  Lord  sees  what  this  sheet  says.  Are 
those  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  ? — Yes,  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

56.293.  And  following  on  the  next  page  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  the  name  Ladies’  Land 
League  occurs  in  the  left  hand  column. 

56.294.  Tell  us  what  was  the  total  amount  which  was  paid  into  the  Ladies’  Land 
League  s  accounts  from  other  Land  League  accounts  you  have  not  got  at  present  ? — 
I  have  it  here  available,  12,306/.  7s.  8d.  from  the  Land  League  and  2?02 5/.  5s.  3 d  from 
the  Belief  Fund. 

56.295.  To  the  Ladies’  Land  League  account  ? — Yes. 

56.296.  Will  you  kindly  turn  over  to  the  cross  entries  with  reference  to  group  A. 
There  is  one  I  think  you  have  omitted.  Was  there  300/.  paid  on  the  31st  August 
1882,  from  the  Parnell  Dillon  and  O’Connor  account  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League- 
Yes,  there  was ;  that  is  in  the  bank  account. 
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56.297.  On  the  bank  account  which  stood  in  certain  names  there  was  also  that 
payment  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

56.298.  That  was  an  account  standing  in  the  names  of  Parnell,  Dillon,  and 
O’Connor  ? — Yes,  31st  August  1882. 

56.299.  At  present  I  think  that  is  all  the  information  you  can  give  us  about  the 
Land  League  accounts  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

56.300.  Now,  have  you  prepared  a  report  or  statement  showing  the  result  of  your 
inspection  of  the  National  League  books  ? — Yes. 

56.301.  I  am  asked  to  ask  you  if  you  can  say  when  the  last  cheque  was  drawn  on 
the  Parnell,  Dillon  and  O’Connor  account? — I  cannot  say  when  it  was  drawn,  but  the 
last  cheque  debited  was  on  the  15th  January  1883  for  half-a-crown. 

56.302.  Are  there  payments  made  into  that  account  after  that? — Only  the  one 
payment  to  close  the  account  of  793Z.  7s.  8 d.,  from  the  National  League  account. 

56.303.  Now,  have  you  prepared  a  statement  year  by  year  showing  the  result  of 
the  National  League  books  ? — Yes. 

56.304.  Those  are  not  endorsed,  but  they  are  a  series  of  balance  sheets  ? — Revenue 

accounts. 

56.305.  Before  I  go  through  certain  items  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this.  Are 
they  all  in  periods  of  a  year,  or  is  the  first  one  a  broken  period  ? — The  two  first  are 
broken  periods. 

56.306.  How  is  that  ? — The  first  is  from  the  inception  of  the  League  up  to  the  30th 
April  1883,  and  the  second  from  that  date,  April  1883,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1883. 
Thenceforward  they  are  twelvemonthly. 

56.307.  You  have  extracted  from  the  books  the  information  so  as  to  raise  a  revenue 
account,  and  for  the  broken  period  the  receipts  were  4,370Z.  9s.  lid.,  and  the  disburse¬ 
ments  are  shown.  What  came- from  the  United  States,  as  far  as  the  books  show,  in 
that  period? — In  the  first  period,  937/.  7s.  10tZ. 

56.308.  At  present  you  are  not  able  to  identify  anything  more,  I  think,  than  that  it 
comes  from  the  United  States.  Have  you  any  details  as  to  where  in  the  United  States 
it  came  from  in  that  year  ? — I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  making  them  up. 
They  are  no  doubt  available.  These  revenue  accounts  are  taken  from  the  books. 

56.309.  Now,  on  the  other  side  do  you  find  a  number  of  payments  stated  to  be 
made  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Parnell  on  account  of  funds  at  his  disposal  ?— Yes. 

56.310.  What  is  the  total  of  the  five  items  under  that  head  ? — In  the  first  account, 
1,191/.  8s.  2d. 

56.311.  Among,  those  is  there,  Defence  of  prisoners,  per  John  O’Connor  at  Cork 

270/.  ?— Yes.  4 

56.312.  The  first  item  is  the  overdraft  of  the  Hibernian  Bank,  793/.  7s.  8 d  ? _ 

Yes. 

56.313.  What  account  was  that  overdraft  ? — That  was  the  account  of  C.  S.  Parnell. 
Dillon,  and  O’Connor,  which  I  have  referred  to. 

56.314.  Besides  the  defence  of  prisoners,  per  John  O’Connor,  at  Cork,  there  is 
catering  for  prisoners,  68/.  11s.  6cZ.  ? — Yes. 

56.315.  “  Cash  paid,  per  Mr.  Parnell,  220/.”  991/.  8s.  2d.  is  the  total  debit.  Have 

you  any  means  of  telling  out  of  what  account  that  200/.  came  ? — That  is  an  amount 
that  came  through  Alexander’s,  per  Egan. 

56.316.  “  Grants  to  English  League,  200/.”  Do  you  know  at  all  whore  that  went  to  ? 
— No,  I  have  not  traced  it. 

56.317.  Then  “  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  elections  expenses,  1883.”  I  do  not  want 
to  call  attention  to  anything  more  in  those  items  at  present.  Now,  turn  over  to  the 
next  broken  period.  I  think  it  is  a  period  of  eight  months  ? — Eight  months.  ' 

56.318.  You  bring  forward  1,016/.  4s.  10 d.,  the  balance  of  the  previous  year.  Were 
the  total  receipts  in  the  year  11,069/.? — Yes. 

56.319.  How  much  came  from  Irish  branches? — 435/.  11s.  7 d. 

56.320.  Central  branch,  21/.  10s. ;  English  branch,  39/.  17s.  7 d. ;  United  States 

branch  - ? — 2,128/.  15s. 

56.321.  Australia  and  New  Zealand? — 8,443/.  5s.  10<Z. 

56.322.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  how  that  money  came  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  go  into  that. 

56.323.  Is  there  a  disbursement  item  of  a  corresponding  nature  respecting  Parnell. 

“  By  expenses  not  properly  chargeable  against  ISational  League,  being  temporary 
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advances  made  on  account  of  funds  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  hands,  to  secure  audit  of  items  and 
save  loss  of  interest  by  displacing  his  investments.”  Is  that  a  summary  or  a  copy  of  what 
you  find  in  the  book  ? — The  copy. 

56.324.  TV  hat  is  the  total? — 1,477?.  3s.  4  d. 

56.325.  At  present  you  have  no  means  of  tracing  what  amount  the  funds  in  Mr. 
Parnell’s  hands  refer  to,  or  have  you  any  means  of  tracing  ? — No  ;  I  only  know  the 
200/.  came  from  Egan. 

56.326.  That  is  the  previous  year.  I  am  speaking  of  this  year.  You  have  no 
means  of  knowing  in  what  account,  if  any,  those  funds  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  were  supposed 
to  be  ? — No. 

56.327.  “  Special  grants  English  League,  700/.”  Have  you  any  means  of  tracing 
where  that  went  to  ? — The  details  might  be  found  on  reference  to  the  ledger. 

56.328.  I  will  ask  you  just  to  make  a  note  of  that.  I  want  to  get  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  that  if  necessary.  Now  the  grants  to  evicted  tenants,  1  think,  are  given  as 
3,682/.  Os.  9 d.  ?— Yes. 

56.329.  Election  expenses  of  766/.  13s.  lid.  Are  there  any  details  anywhere  of 
what  those  “  expenses  not  properly  chargeable  against  National  League,  being  temporary 
“  advances  made  on  account  of  funds  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  lands,”  are  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
ledger  account.  I  have  them  here. 

56.330.  Now,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December  1884.  Total  receipts,  11,508/.  9s. 
Is  that  right  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  right. 

56.331.  Irish  branches,  4,192/.  18s.  3d.  ;  central  branch,  85/.  2s.  Od. :  English  and 
Scotch  branches,  21/.  12s.  6d. ;  United  States  branches,  3,101/.  6s.  OcZ. ;  Australian 
branches,  4,107/.  10s.  3c/.  Then  I  notice  on  the  other  side  the  same  kind  of  item, 
“  Expenses  not  properly  chargeable  against  National  League,  being'  temporary  loans  or* 
“  advances,”  1,401/.  4s.  8 d.  ?— Yes. 

56.332.  Less  paid  by  Mr.  Parnell,  1,185/.  4s.  2d.  Do  you  know  where  that  came 
from  or  how  the  money  was  paid  ? — No,  I  do  not.  It  was  one  draft. 

57.333.  Australian  expenses,  2,190/.  16s.  11c/.  Have  you  any  particulars  of  that?— 
No. 

56.334.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  special  grant,  532/.  14s.  ? — I  have  none 
here ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  books  would  show  it. 

56.335.  Evicted  tenants  grants,  6,508/.  7s.  My  friend  wishes  you  to  be  referrep  to 
the  registration  grants. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No,  I  do  not  want  to  occupy  so  much  time  as  that;  but  the 
Attorney-General  refers  to  one  or  two  items.  Unless  there  is  a  particular  point  to  be 
raised  upon  it,  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  them  all. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  There  is  a  point  with  reference  to  the  amounts  t6  evicted 
tenants  you  will  find  ultimately  ;  but  at  present  I  would  call  attention  to  those  items 
I  think  of  importance. 

56.337.  Can  you  trace  that  1,185/.  4s.  2c/.  to  any  of  the  bank  accounts  you  have 
been  referring  to  or  in  the  Hibernian  Bank? — No;  I  do  not  know  of  its  appearing 
anywhere  else. 

56,337a.  Now  1st,  January  7,  1885,  to  31st  December  1885,  total  receipts;  the  total 
receipts  are  iust  under  18,000/.  ? — Yes. 

57.338.  In  that  year,  I  think,  there  is  nothing  from  America  at  all? — That  is  so. 

56.339.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  The  Irish  branch  is  11,354/.  7s.  6cZ. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Certainly.  I  see  there  is  a  cash  Parliamentary  fund 

5,956/.  9s.  10  d.  Do  you  know  where  that  came  from?  Can  you  trace  that  at  present? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  where  the  receipts  came  from. 

56.340.  I  think  it  rather  appears-  like  a  cross  entry  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  On  the 
other  side  you  will  find  within  10/.  of  it  appears,  which  I  believe  was  paid  into  the 
Parliamentary  fund  banking  account.  I  cannot  trace  any  of  that  item. 

56.341.  I  do  not  call  attention  to  anything  in  those  accounts  at  present.  Do  you 
know  whether  there  were  in  American  remittances  in  that  Parliamentary  fund 
5,956/.  9s.  10 d.  in  the  year  1885  ? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

56.342.  Now  go  to  1886.  Total  receipts,  17,615/.  14s.  2d.;  Irish  branches,  6,584/.  3s.  3d.; 
central  branch,  257/.  10s.  ;  United  States,  8,810/.  ;  Australia,  1,964/.  0s.  lid.  The  evicted 
tenants  grants  are  in  that  case  5,012/.  10s.  Amount  advanced  to  Irish  Parliamentary 
fund,  2,327/.  18s.  3d.  Next  year,  31st  December  1887,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  particular  there.  The  evicted  tenants  seem  to  have  subscribed  there 
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8,952 1.  17s.  5d.  Does  that  mean  from  the  evicted  tenants  account  ? — I  noticed  from 
the  ledger  that  included  an  item  of  5,000 1.  from  America. 

56.343.  Which  is  that? — The  8,952 1.  17s.  5c/. 

56.344.  5,000/.  from  America  ? — And  2,000/.  from  the  Parliamentary  Aid  Associa¬ 
tion  and  1,0002.  from  Australia.  They  are  carried  to  credit  of  a  ledger  account  headed 
“  For  evicted  tenants.” 

56.345.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Were  they  not  put  to  a  Parliamentary  fund  separately? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  get  any  information  I  can  for  you,  but  it  is  important 
to  get  this.  That  “evicted  tenants  subscription ”  does  not  mean  subscribed  by  evicted 
tenants,  as  far  as  the  books  show  ;  it  is  subscriptions  for  evicted  tenants  ? — Subscribed 
“  for,”  I  presume. 

(The  President.)  It  is  “  subscribed  for;”  he  has  given  the  sources. 

56.346.  (The  Attorney-General.)  In  that  year  evicted  tenants,  6,702/.;  registration, 
2,841/.  6s.  2d. ;  legal  expenses,  2,814/.  13s.  lit/.  I  see  “  Special  Fund,  evicted  tenants, 
“  per  senders,  Irish  National  League,  America,  5,000/.”  That  appears  on  the  other 
side  of  the  account  as  you  have  raised  it.  Then  the  year  1888  is  not  so  material,  but 
I  will  mention  it  with  refereuce  to  your  summary.  Subscriptions,  Irish  branches, 
6,123/.  16s.  ;  annual  subscribers,  277/.  2s.  6d.  ;  English  and  Scotch,  64/.  2s.  6d. ;  United 
States,  9,737/.  7s.  8 d.  ;  Australia,  3,413/.  5s.  3d. ;  evicted  tenants,  425/.  6s.  3d.  Have 
you  summarised  the  result  of  these  books  in  the  last  sheet  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  “  Evicted  tenants,  10,504/.  12s.  6d.” 

56.347.  (The  Attorney -General.)  In  the  last  year,  by  all  means? — Payments,  10,504/. 
12s.  6d. ;  that  is  all  right. 

56.348.  Is  the  total  of  the  receipts  preceding  100,613/.  15s.  8 d.  ?  Is  that  correct  ? 

—Yes. 

56.349.  Of  which  there  came  from  the  United  States  24,816/.  17s.  6c/.? — Yes. 

56.350.  From  Irish  branches  36,771/.  5s.  8c/.  ? — Yes. 

56.351.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  20,333 /.  14s.  10c/.? — Yes. 

56.352.  Evicted  tenants  funds  9,378/.  3s.  8 d.  ? — Yes. 

56.353.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  certain  items  on  the  other  side.  What  are  the 
totals  of  these  amounts  in  connexion  with  the  funds  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  hands  ? — 
2,684/.  12s. 

56.354.  The  grants  to  English  leagues  2,960/.  10s.  7 d.  ? — That  includes  other  special 
grants. 

56.355.  What  was  paid  the  evicted  tenants  altogether? — 37,301/.  14s.  3c/. 

56.356.  How  much  was  paid  as  legal  expenses  ? — 10,066/.  18s. 

56.357.  Registration  grants  4,593/.  9s.  Id.  I  ought  not  to  have  passed  that  ? — Yes, 
4,593/.  9s.  Id. 

56,357a.  Australian  expenses,  2,190/.  16s.  11c/.  ;  advances  to  Irish  Parliamentary 
fund,  2,337/.  18s.  3d.  ;  cash  balances  transferred  to  new  account  in  1885,  5,946/.  9s.  10c/. 
That  seems  to  be  the  same  item  you  have  mentioned  before.  It  is  a  cross  entry  on  the 
other  side  within  10/.  ? — Yes.  I  think  so. 

56.3575.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  some  particulars  as  to  those  items  which  were 
included  in  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes. 

56,357 c.  The  first,  I  see,  is  a  total  of  1,191/.  8s.  2c/.? — Yes. 

56,357 d.  I  see  there  is  Mrs.  Mason,  catering  for  prisoners,  68/.  11s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

56,357e.  That  is,  maintenance  of  nine  prisoners  at  Galway.  “  John  O’Connor. 
“  expenses  of  supporting  and  defending  prisoners  at  Cork,  270/.”  Then  there  is  the 
overdraft.  Now,  on  the  third  sheet  are  there  particulars  of  the  1,477/.  3s.  4c/.  which  is 
applicable  to  the  year  1883  ? — To  the  last  eight  months  of  the  year  1883. 

56,357 f.  I  notice  there  are  some  law  costs  there.  I  need  not  notice  them.  P.  J. 
McGraith,  law  costs,  40/.;  A.  J.  Nicholls,  34/.  12s.;  W.  J.  Marton,  36/.  19s.  4c/.; 
cheque  for  Tully,  solicitor,  20/. ;  John  Eyan,  expenses  previous  to  National  League,  50/. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  page  I  see  “No.  3,932.”  Is  that  the  number  of  the  chequo  — 
Yes,  3,932  is  the  number  of  the  cheque. 

56,357y.  “  Salaries,  M.  P.  Boyton,  100/.,”  and  in  the  minute  of  23rd  October,  “  on  re- 
“  commendation  of  C.  S.  P.,”  I  think  that  is  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes. 

56,357 h.  “  Motion  of  W.  O’Brien,  seconded  by  —  llealy,  100/.  voted  to  Michael 
“  Boyton,  London.”  Is  that  the  same  100/.  ? — Yes. 

56,357 i.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Is  this  an  extract  from  the  minutes? — Yes,  an  extract 
from  the  minutes. 
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56,357 j.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  I  see  1,000Z.  cheque  to  Mr.  P.  C.  McGough  on 
account.  “  On  the  motion  of  the  chairman  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  his 
accounts  against  the  League.”  Now,  in  the  year  1884  are  there  particulars  of  the 
668/.  19s.  10c/.,  or  are  there  particulars  of  the  1,401  Z.  4s.  8 d.  ? — Yes. 

56.358.  Applicable  to  the  year  1884  ? — Yes. 

56.359.  Is  668/.  19s.  10iZ.  of  that,  as  far  as  you  can  judge  by  the  books,  a  number  of 
payments  to  solicitors  ? — They  are  stated  to  be  law  costs.  They  are  referred  to  in  the 
minutes. 

56,360'.  There  are  some  further  ones,  I  think,  on  the  next  page,  131/.  17s.  9 d.,  in 
which  I  see  Mr.  P.  C.  McGough? — Yes. 

56.361.  How  late  did  Dr.  M‘Kenny’s  account  continue  after  the  18th  October  1881  ? 
— Kenny’s  account  at  the  head  office,  that  is  ? 

56.362.  Yes. — Until  31st  August  1882.  The  No.  2  account  was  transferred  to  the 
No.  1  account,  and  the  No.  1  account  was,  on  the  31st  August  1882,  transferred  to  that 
of  Miss  Parnell,  Miss  O’Leary,  and  Miss  Atrich,  that  was  a  credit  balance  of  1,709/. 

56.363.  Does  that  exhaust  the  information  which  you  have  been  able  to  obtain  at 
present  with  reference  to  the  National  League  accounts  ? — Yes,  I  have  only  com¬ 
paratively  recently  had  access  to  the  accounts.  I  have  not  been  able  to  work  them  up 
with  very  great  detail. 

56.364.  You  have  no  lodgments  given  in  at  all  in  reference  to  the  National  League 
accounts,  you  have  told  us,  nothing  since  the  year  1880,  lodgment  slips? — Oh, yes;  we 
have  lodgment  slips. 

56.365.  Are  you  able  to  trace  where  the  payments  came  from,  to  the  National 
League? — We  have  not  completed  the  lodgment  slips  to  that  period.  It  is  going  on, 
the  work  is  not  completed. 

56.366.  When  were  they  handed  to  you  ? — I  do  not  know  the  exact  date ;  they  have 
been  at  Chancery  Lane. 

56.367.  What  National  Bank  accounts  have  you  seen  ? — I  have  only  seen  transcripts 
of  two  National  Bank  accounts. 

56.368.  Can  you  say  whose  they  are  ?— One  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  and  one  of  Egan  and 
Rourke,  those  are  at  Dublin.  Also  a  transcript  of  an  account  of  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr. 
M‘Carthy  at  the  London  office. 

56.369.  That  is  one  that  has  been  mentioned  by  my  friend,  Sir  Henry  James? — 
That  is  so. 

56.370.  You  have  no  other  reports  at  present  of  either  the  National  League  or  Land 
League  accounts  ? — No. 

56.371.  Did  you  know  into  what  accounts  the  draft  went  of  20th  November  1885 
( handing  the  same  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes,  that  was  paid  in  to  the  credit  of  the  Irish 
National  Parliamentary  account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank,  a  draft-  for  266/.  16s.  on 
Rothschild’s. 

56.372.  In  the  year  1885  ? — Yes,  in  December  1885. 

56.373.  Then  that  would  rather  qualify  what  you  said  that  at  present  you  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  whether  any  money  came  from  America  in  the  year  1885  ? — In  that 
particular  instance  I  looked  up  the  information  ;  but  I  have  not  looked  up  the  infor¬ 
mation  systematically  yet. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

56.374.  As  far  as  the  Hibernian  Bank  account,  during  the  Land  League  period,  is 
concerned,  you  said  something  about  the  method  of  keeping  the  account,  was  that 
method  of  keeping  the  account  the  same  as  adopted  by  the  bank  in  regard  to  its  other 
customers  ? — Yes. 

56.375.  In  all  respects? — Yes. 

56.376.  As  regards  the  paying  in  slips? — In  all  respects  as  far  as  I  know. 

56.377.  Then  I  will  pass  from  that  at  once.  In  regard  to  the  Land  League  bcoks,  I 
understand  you  to  say  you  have  not  been  shown  any  of  the  Land  League  books  ? — 
Yes. 

56.378.  As  to  the  National  League  books,  what  books  have  you  been  shown,  the 
ledger  ? — Two  cash  books,  the  ledger,  and  a  minute  book. 
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56.379.  Have  you  seen  also  the  slip  book,  or  rather  the  lodgment  book  as  you  call  it, 
the  lodgment  slip -book? — We  have  some  lodgment  slips  books  of  that  period,  but  I 
have  not  yet  worked  up  the  comparison  between  the  lodgment  slips  and  the  accounts. 

56.380.  Is  there  any  book  you  have  asked  for  or  expecte  d  to  find  that  has  not  been 
produced  to  you  and  examined  by  you? — No;  not  with  regard  to  the  National 
League. 

56.381.  As  regards  the  National  League,  which  I  think  has  been  in  force  since 
the  end  of  1882,  have  you  seen  every  book  that  you  want  in  connexion  with  that  ? — 
Well,  it  depends  on  what,  you  call  “  wanting.” 

56.382.  That  you  have  asked  for  ? — I  have  only  recently  had  access  to  the  books,  as 
I  described ;  and  if  we  were  called  upon  to  work  on  those  accounts  in  great  detail  and 
vouch  for  them,  there  is  no  doubt  we  should  require  to  have  a  greater  inspection  of 
the  books  than  we  have  had  ;  but  hitherto  I  have  not  asked  for  anything  that  has 
been  refused. 

56.383.  Have  you  found  missing  or  absent  any  book  you  would  expect  to  be 
present  ?  —No  ;  the  cash  books  and  ledger  are  complete  as  far  as  they  go. 

56.384.  The  only  other  thing  I  have  to  ask  you  is  about  this  Breen  account.  As  I 
understand,  certain  sums  of  money  found  their  way  into  the  account  of  Mr.  Breen  ? — 
Yes. 

56.385.  Into  an  account  No.  2  ? — Yes. 

56.386.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

56.387.  Mr.  Breen  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  ? — He  was  secretary  of  the 

bank. 

56.388.  In  England? — In  Dublin. 

56.389.  And  that  account  seems  to  have  been  drawn  upon  by  several  large  items  ? — 
Three  cheques ;  yes. 

56.390.  Supposing  that  that  money  had  been  invested,  is  that  what  you  would 
expect  to  appear  ? — Yes ;  it  might  appear  exactly  in  that  way. 


[The  documents  put  in  by  Mr.  Hf  rdcastle  will  he  found  at  the 

end  of  the  day’s  evidence.] 


Mr.  Thomas  Breen,  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

56.391.  I  think  you  attend  here  on  subpoena? — Yes. 

56.392.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Hibernian  Bank? — I  was. 

56.393.  What  as,  secretary  ? — Secretary,  for  11  years. 

56.394.  Have  you  been  in  Court  this  morning? — Yes. 

56.395.  We  have  heard  that  an  account  “Breen  No.  1  ”  of  11,405/.  passed  through 
in  the  year  1882,  do  you  remember  that  account  ? — Yes. 

56.396.  What  was  the  Breen  account  No.  2?  Why  was  the  money  put  in  to  your 
name  ? — My  recollection  of  the  matter  at  this  time  is  that  Mr.  Egan  called  upon  me 
one  day,  and  told  me  he  had  moneys  he  wished  to  invest,  and  he  asked  me  as  the  bank 
secretary  for  an  investment  in  which  to  put  it.  I  recommended  him  to  invest  it  in 
United  States  Government  bonds,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  transaction  ho  handed 
me  10,000/.,  my  recollection  is,  in  notes,  I  will  not  swear,  and  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
my  private  account  I  passed  it  into  an  account  in  the  Sackville  Street  branch  knowing 
that  money  would  go  into  one  account,  and  go  out  in  one,  two,  or  three  sums.  I 
bought  the  United  States  bonds  through  the  brokers  of  the  bank,  and  paid  the  brokers 
in  those  three  sums,  and  I  gave  the  bonds  to  Mr.  Egan. 

56.397.  Are  there  any  entries  in  the  bank  books  with  reference  to  the  brokers  at 
all  ? — I  should  say  not. 

56.398.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  brokers  ? — I  remember  one,  it  was  a 
London  broker,  the  others,  I  think,  were  Dublin  brokers. 

56.399.  What  were  the  names  ? — The  London  brokers  were  Moran  and  Ccppinger. 
The  names  of  the  Dublin  brokers  I  could  not  be  certain  about. 

56.400.  The  bonds  were  for  Mr.  Egan,  as  he  told  you? — I  gave  them  to  him. 
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56.401.  Beyond  the  money  going  to  Mr.  Egan,  you  did  not  know  what  became  of 
it  ? — The  bonds  ? 

56.402.  The  bonds— beyond  the  bonds — the  proceeds  going  to  Mr.  Egan,  you  did 
not  know  what  became  of  them  ? — Not  positively. 

56.403.  You  yourself  did  not  know? — I  myself  do  not  know.  I  gave  him  the  bonds, 
and  that  is  the  last  I  saw  of  him. 

56.404.  You  know  no  more  of  it  than  paying  the  cheques  and  handing  the  bonds  to 
Mr.  Egan  ? — Yes. 

56.405.  Do  you  recollect  what  sort  of  bonds  they  were  ? — United  States  Government 
bonds,  either  3^  or  4  per  cent,  bonds.  I  think  3^. 

56.406.  Did  you  hand  them  to  Mr.  Egan  in  Dublin? — My  recollection  is  I  sent  them 
in  registered  letters  to  Paris,  the  date  will  show  that. 

56.407.  Have  you  any  entry  or  not  of  that  ? — None  whatever. 

56.408.  Or  any  acknowledment  ? — None  whatever;  from  the  date,  I  take  it,  you  will 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  Egan  was  in  Dublin  or  Paris  at  that  time. 

56.409.  We  may  be  able  to  do  that,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  this,  Egan  called 
upon  you  in  Dublin  to  give  you  instructions? — That  is  my  recollection. 

56.410.  And  then  you  sent  the  bonds,  you  think,  to  him  in  Paris  ? — That  is  my 
recollection  ;  in  a  registered  letter. 

56.411.  I  understand  this  did  not  go  through  the  bank  book  ? — Certainly. 

56.412.  I  am  speaking,  of  the  remitting  of  the  bonds  to  Paris  ? — There  would  be  no 
book  to  enter  it  in. 

56.413.  No  letter-book  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — It  may  be  in  the  letter-book, 
it  ought  to  be  entered  in  the  letter-book. 

56.414.  Were  those  bonds  bearer  bonds? — Yes. 

56.415.  Do  you  remember  did  you  yourself  see  Egan  after  that  date  or  not  ? — In 
reference  to  that  transaction. 

56.416.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  that,  but  I  will  ask  you  in  reference  to  that 
transaction  ? — I  may  have ;  I  have  seen  him  several  times  since. 

56.417.  But  you  do  not  remember  anything  more  about  this  transaction  ?— No  ; 
I  have  one  occasion  only  in  my  mind  that  I  subsequently  met  Egan,  and  he  mentioned 
to  me  that  there  was  a  profit  upon  the  transaction,  that  is  giving  me  to  understand 
that  they  were  sold  at  a  subsequent  date,  but  not  through  me. 

56.418.  Did  any  money  come  from  Paris  to  you  direct  ? — Yes. 

56.419.  How  many  sums? — I  could  not  remember.  Several,  mostly  considerable 
sums. 

56.420.  What  years  would  that  be  in  ? — Really  I  could  not  remember.  You  see  I 
am  out  of  the  bank  for  the  last  six  years. 

56.421.  I  had  forgotten  that,  is  there  no  means  of  identifying  when  these  sums  came 
or  from  whom  they  came  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  that  I  am  aware  of. 

56.422.  Do  you  know  why  they  came  to  you  at  all  ? — As  secretary  of  the  bank. 

56*423.  If  they  came  to  you  as  secretary  to  the  bank  they  would  appear  in  some 

bank  book  ? — Whatever  instructions  were  given  to  me  I  carried  out. 

56.424.  I  am  not  suggesting  you  did  not.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  instructions  ? 
—I  take  it  that  any  sums  I  got  were  in  letters  from  Paris,  from  Egan. 

56.425.  Where  are  those  letters,  do  you  know  ? — I  have  not  the  least  idea.  I  sup¬ 
pose  in  the  bank.  You  are  speaking  of  the  year  1881,  I  suppose,  or  1882. 

56. 426.  I  mean  in  respect  to  those  sums,  you  know  there  are  no  lodgment  slips  ?— 
Certainly  not. 

56.427.  You  are  aware  there  are  not? — No,  I  am  not  aware  there  are  not. 

56*428.  Should  there  be  ?— There  should  be  in  every  case. 

56.429.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  us  the  amount?— As  far  as  my  recollection  goes  it 
was  i,000Z.,  2,000/.,  3,000/.  at  a  time. 

56.430.  20,000/.  altogether  ?'— Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

56.431.  Or  30,000/.  ?— Or  30,000/.,  probably ;  I  could  not  identify  the  amount. 

56.432.  Do  you  know  what  accounts  they  were  ? — There  were  many  accounts,  I 
cannot  remember  what  accounts.  I  cannot  remember  the  names  at  this  time. 

56.433.  You  are  not  able  to  give  us  any  particulars  of  the  date  of  those  remittances  ? 
— No,  I  have  not  seen  the  accounts  for  years. 
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56.434.  Did  any  of  the  remittances  come  to  you  as  distinguished  from  going  through 
the  bank  books  ? — No,  I  think  the  remittances  I  received  from  Egan  are  the  only 
remittances  in  reference  to  any  of  these  accounts. 

56.435.  And  the  only  remittances  from  any  customer  ? — Oh,  no,  by  every  post  I  got 
letters  with  moneys  remitted  for  various  accounts. 

56.436.  They  were  paid  in  by  people  who  paid  them  in  themselves  ? — Passed  along 
by  me. 

*56,437.  The  money  was  paid  in.  by  you? — The  entry  was  passed  by  me  from  the 
letter. 

56.438.  In  your  name  ? — No,  never  in  my  name. 

56.439.  Does  Egan’s  name  appear  in  them  or  not,  do  you  know  ? — I  could  not 
remember  now  whose  name  appeared  on  them. 

56.440.  You  do  not  ? — I  could  not  swear  to  any  name. 

56.441.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Breen,  from  your  remembrance,  that  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  items  are  entered  “  per  T.  Breen  ”  ? — Yes. 

56.442.  I  am  speaking  of  the  moneys  you  received  from  Paris  ? — Prom  Paris.  That 
was  when  the  letter  came  to  me,  and  was  passed  along  by  me  as  a  matter  of 
entry. 

56.443.  Is  that  the  way  other  similar  entries  were  made  in  other  accounts  where 
moneys  came  to  you  as  secretary  to  the  bank? — Yes,  either  “  per  T.  Breen  ”  or  “  per 
secretary.” 

56.444.  Just  look.  I  am  told  on  the  6th  of  January  1882  the  entry  in  the  bank 
book  is  “  per  secretary  3,000 /.”  ? — Quite  so. 

56.445.  And  the  lodgment  slip  is  “  per  P.'  Egan,  per  secretary  ”  ? — That  is  just  it, 
and  I  take  it  from  memory  that  that  3,000/.  was  a  remittance  by  letter  to  me  from 
Egan,  and  that  the  entry  passed  by  me  was  to  the  credit  of  whatever  account  is 
mentioned — “  per  secretary,  per  Egan.” 

56.446.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  the  ordinary  course  to  put  in  “  per  secretary  ” 
in  cases  in  which  they  so  came  ? — Yes,  quite  so.  Every  morning  brought  letters  of 
.this  kind  from  different  customers. 

56.447.  Do  you  think  you  can  find  entries  where  the  remittances  were  made  by 
what  I  may  call  customs  of  the  bank,  which  are  entered  in  the  name  of  the  secretary 
in  that  way  ? — Where  they  came  by  letter,  I  think  so. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  The  books  are  here.  If  there  are  such,  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  could  find  one. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  no  questions  to  ask. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  we  can  now  dispose  of  these  matters,  which  I  mentioned  on 
Thursday  afternoon  about  the  accounts.  The  first  matter  is  one  in  which  application 
had  been  made  for  further  particulars.  A  copy  of  an  account  has  been  furnished  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  and  myself.  It  is  the  deposit  account  mentioned.  We  find  in 
the  account,  furnished  to  Mr.  Reid  four  items  pointed  out  to  us  as  representing  this 
deposit  account,  that  will  be  sufficient.  We  put  that  on  one  side  as  accepted,  the 
account  being  all  that  we  required.  The  second  matter  mentioned  was  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  private  account,  and  I  should  like  just  to  mention  how  the  matter  stands. 
The  order  made  by  your  Lordships  on  September  the  13th,  was  for  an  inspection  of 
the  books  belonging  to  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League,  and  certain  gentle¬ 
men  were  mentioned  by  name,  Mr.  Parnell’s  name,  being  first.  On  October  the  30th, 
the  matter  came  before  your  Lordships,  in  this  Court,  my  friend,  Sir  Walter  Phillimore 
appearing  to  oppose  production  of  the  bank  books,  and  thereupon  my  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  said — 

“  I  wish  to  say  that,  so  far  as  any  person  whom  I  represent  are  clients  of  the 
bankers,  they  have  not  the  slightest  objection.’ 

That  is  to  the  production  of  the  account  at  all.  My  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who 
appears  for  Mr.  Parnell,  raised  tho  objection  that  the  account  was  his  private  account, 
and  that  that  should  not  be  produced,  and  every  possible  suggestion  of  that  sort  would 
have  been  attended  to  by  us.  We  have  received  an  account  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  from  the 
Hibernian  Bank,  which  runs  up  to  the  year  1882.  That  account  was  not  received  by 
Mr.  Soames,  who  represents  the  “  Times,”  until  yesterday  morning.  The  packet  in 
which  it  came  was  not  opened  until  yesterday  morning,  and  he  knows  nothing  of  its 
contents.  It  is  a  private  account,  and  we  will  take  every  care  that  it  shall  be  sealed 
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up,  and  that  no  publicity  shall  be  given  to  any  one.  If  it  is  necessary  to  mention  this, 
Mr.  Parnell  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  finally  closed.  It  remained  open,  I 
think,  only  for  a  specific  p'urpose,  and  it  was  not  a  general  account  on  which  Mr. 
Parnell  drew.  It  was  not  a  live  account,  and  it  was  closed  in.  one  sense,  but  it  was  kept 
alive  for  certain  purposes  which  we  need  not  enter  into.  The  other  account  runs  ;  the 
account  opened  in  London  after  a  short  interval  by  Mr.  Parnell.  That  runs  from  the 
commencement  of  1883.  That  is  a  private  account  also.  I  think  it  runs  from  March 
1882  ;  if  Mr.  Parnell  be  right  it  is  1883.  That  is  the  account  first  opened  by  the 
National  Bank.  I  do  not  want  to  say  more,  except  that  we  think  that  no  man’s  private 
account  should  be  opened  or  publicly  discussed,  and  every  care  shall  be  taken  that  no 
publicity  shall  be  given  to  any  such  account.  What  I  understand  is,  that  Mr.  Parnell 
has  no  objection  that  one  of  these  accounts  should  be  seen  by  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Asquith  or  Mr.  Lewis,  and  that  they  see  it  with  Mr.  Soames,  and  Mr.  Soames  will 
take  no  copy ;  he  undertaking  that  no  reference  shall  be  made  to  any  one  item,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  entry  in  this  account  has  any  bearing  upon  this 
inquiry,  and  the  reason  we  wish  to  see  it  is  that  in  that  account,  put  in  as  belonging  to 
the  National  League,  there  are  frequent  payments  to  Mr.  Parnell, — “  By  expenses  not 
“  properly  chargeable  against  the  National  League,”  and  so  on. 

{The  President.)  We  have  had  several  of  those  items  this  morning. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  the  result  is  this,  that  Mr.  Soames  will  give  his  word  that  no 
reference  shall  be  made  to  any  private  entry  of  any  kind  or  description.  Search  shall 
be  made  into  the  items  of  the  accounts,  and  I  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  it. 
We  will  take  that  as  an  order.  That  disposes  of  the  account  of  the  National  Bank. 
If  Mr.  Parnell  has  other  banking  accounts,  which  may  have  reference  to  these  items, 
we  should  like  a  statement  of,  whether  in  his  own  name,  separately,  or  in  the  name  of 
others,  those  accounts  are  open,  and  at  what  banks.  All  that  we  require  is  that  a  state¬ 
ment  should  be  made  whether  there  are  any  other  banking  accounts  besides  this 
National  Bank  account. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  With  reference  to  what  Sir  Henry  James  has  said,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Parnell  I  assent  to  his  suggestion,  subject  to  this,  that,  as  your  Lordships  will  see,  the  . 
items  to  which  reference  has  been  made  occur  entirely  in  the  years  18  i3  and  1884. 
They  do  not  recur  in  the  account  (I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  so)  after  that  date, 
and  it  is,  therefore  in  reference  to  those  years  that  Mr.  Parnell  offers  inspection  of  these 
accounts  to  the  representatives  of  the  “  Times.” 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Then  for  that  purpose  1  will  take  it  for  those  years  alone.  I  will  be 
satisfied  with  that,  but  I  should  like,  I  do  not  care  about  it  on  oaih,  some  statement  as 
to  whether  there  are  other  banking  accounts  open  separately  or  jointly  in  Mr.  Parnell’s 
name,  and,  if  so,  where  they  a, re. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  May  I  point  out  this,  that  we  are  clearly  entitled  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  accounts  there  are  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  name,  or  in  his  and  others.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  right  to  inspect  them  is  another  thing. 

{Mr.  Asquith.)  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  allow  Mr.  Parnell  to  make  a  statement  as 
to  this. 

{The  President.)  Certainly. 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  I  have  no  other  accounts,  my  Lord,  in  the  nature  of  a  banker’s  account. 

I  hold  some  bonds  in  Paris,  jointly  with  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Biggar,  but  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  banker’s  account,  nor  have  I  a  current  account  there.  We  get 
the  drafts  from  Messrs.  Monro  from  time  to  time  as  the  dividends  became  due,  and 
they  are  lodged  with  the  branch  of  the  National  Bank  in  this  city,  and  Mr.  Biggar 
keeps  these  accounts ;  and  the  same  thing  happens  when  we  sell  any  of  these  bonds. 
The  proceeds  are  handed  to  Mr.  Biggar,  and  lodged  to  his  credit  at  the  bank,  the  books 
of  which  the  representatives  of  the  “  Times  ”  have  already  had  inspection  of. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  May  I  ask  through  your  Lordships  perhaps,  am  I  to  understand  from 
Mr.  Parnell  that  he  has  no  bank  account  in  England  or  Ireland.  I  understand  Mr. 
Parnell  to  give  that  assurance. 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  Yes,  I  have  no  other  banking  account  except  the  National  Banking 
account  inspection  of  which  is  to  be  given  for  the  years  mentioned. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  only  want  to  understand ;  that  includes  the  times  we  are  dealing 
with  ? 

{Mr.  Parnell.)  Since  March  1883  up  to  the  present  date. 
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( Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  ask  if,  before  March  1883,  there  were  any ;  I  know  there  wa3 
the  Hibernian  Bank. 

(Mr.  Parnell.)  Prior  to  that  date  the  only  operative  account  I  had  was  that  in  my 
name  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Dillon  at  the  Hibernian  Bank, 
Dublin,  which  was  open  from  the  middle  of  1882  up  to  the  end  of  1882,  of  which  you 
have  had  inspection. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Very  well. 


[The  documents  put  in  by  Mr.  Breen  wiU  be  found  at  the 
'  end  of  the  day’s  evidence.] 

Mr.  Timothy  Joseph  Moore  Coffey  sworn,  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James.  .Jr 


,448.  I  believe  your  name  is  Timothy  J.  Coffey  ? — Timothy  James  Moore 
Coffey. 

56.449.  I  believe  you  have  acted  as  reporter  for  different  newspapers  ? — Yes. 

56.450.  Among  other  papers  have  you  been  reporter  for  “  Bassett’s  Daily  Chronicle,” 
the  “Munster  News,”  and  “  Cork  Herald  ”  ? — No.  that  is  not  exactly  correct.  I  was 
on  the  “  Munster  News  ”  and  “  Daily  Chronicle,”  Limerick,  and  assistant  to  the  “  Cork 

Herald.” 

56.451.  "Were  you  acting  as  reporter  from  the  year  1879  to  1882? — From  the  year 
1875  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  a  journalist. 

56.452.  Those  three  papers  you  were  acting  for  from  1879  to  1882  ? — Yes. 

56.453.  In  the  year  1876  were  you  at  Limerick? — Yes. 

56.454.  Did  you  or  not  join  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — No,  never. 

56.455.  Did  you  attend  any  meetings  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Never 
under  that  name. 

56.456.  What  name,  please  ? — I  never  attended  any  specific  meetings  of  anything  or 
any  sort  till  the  meetings  of  the  Irish  Land  League. 

56.457.  When  did  you  then  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Irish  Land  League  ? — From 
the  time  it  started. 

56.458.  What  date  do  you  give  for  that? — Well,  1879  or  1880,  I  quite  forget 
which. 

56.459.  Where  did  you  attend  the  Land  League  meetings? — In  the  county  of 
Limerick,  in  Ireland. 

56.460.  Do  you  mean  in  the  town  or  the  county  ? — In  the  county,  in  Irelend. 

56.461.  Pardon  me.  What  place  in  the  county  ? — In  the  east  riding  of  the  county 
of  Limerick. 

56.462.  What  place,  please  ? — Boram  Boro. 

56.463.  You  mentioned  another  name  first,  what  was  the  first  name  you  gave  ? — East 
riding  county  of  Limerick. 

56.464.  No,  the  next? — Boram,  the  same  parish. 

56.465.  (The  President.)  The  same  parish  as  what  ? — As  Boro. 

56.466.  (Sir  H.  James.)  In  what  capacity  did  you  attend  those  meetings? — Asa 
journalist. 

56.467.  Only  ? — Only. 

56.468.  At  anytime  did  you  join  the  Land  League  yourself? — Yes,  I  joined  the 
Land  League.  I  considered  it  a  constitutional  agitation,  that  I  was  perfectly  free  in 
joining  in,  and  free  from  the  caprice  of  informers  merely.  I  see  the  difficulty  that 
the  learned  gentleman  is  in.  If  you  will  let  me  make  my  own  statement,  it  will  save 
a  lot  of  trouble. 

56.469.  ( The  President.)  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  my  Lord  you  will  find  it  so  eventually. 

56.470.  (Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  take  care  of  my  own  difficulties.  I  think  you  will 
help  me  out.  I  would  rather  take  some  share  in  the  transaction.  When  was  it  you 
joined  the  Land  League? — I  think  in  1879,  1879  or  1880,  I  cannot  say  which,  whon 
the  Land  League  was  started. 

56.471.  You  say  you  joined  it.  Did  you  join  it  as  a  member,  or  were  you  ever  on 
the  committee? — No,  I  was  never  on  the  committee. 
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56.472.  Were  you  on  any  managing  body,  or  anything  more  than  an  ordinary 
member? — No,  not  there. 

56.473.  Anywhere  ?— What  period  do  you  refer  to  ? 

56.474.  I  asked  whether  you  ever  were  ? — I  cannot  follow  you.  If  you  come  to  any 

particular  period  that  you  wish - 

56.475.  I  ask  you  first  whether  at  any  period  you  ever  were  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Land  League?— No,  the  Land  League  as  I  understood  it  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  elective  body  which  used  to  meet  at  Dublin,  and  I  believe  that  elective 
body  was  conducted  by  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Davitt. 

56.476.  No,  no.  County  of  Limerick,  were  you  ever  on  any  committee  of  the  Land 


League  ? — No. 

56.477.  Or  anywhere? — No. 

56.478.  Anywhere? — Not  acting.  I  was  an  active  member  of  the  National  League, 

not  of  the  Land  League.  .  T  ■% 

56,479:  I  speak  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  was  never  an  active  member  or  the  Land 

56.480.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  any  managing  body  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

56.481.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

56.482.  What  share  did  you  take  in  the  transactions  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  paid 
my  subscription  fee  to  the  branch  I  formed  at  the  time.  I  believe  I  attended  only  one 
meeting  afterwards  up  to  the  present  time  of  the  Land  League.  You  say  the  Brandy. 

56  483.  What  was  the  branch,  what  was  the  name  of  the  branch? — Murrow 


branch. 

56,484.  How  many  meetings  did  you  attend  there? — One  or  two. 

56^485.  Did  you  attend  any  meetings  beside  that  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — No, 
as  to’ that  branch  of  the  Land  League,  I  could  not  take  any  part  in  the  discussion,  or 
join  their  deliberations  in  any  way. 

56.486.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  any  managing  body  of  any  branch  of 
the  Land  League  anywhere  ? — I  was  not. 

56.487.  Never? — Never. 

56.488.  You  mean  this  ? — Because  the  Land  League  was  managed,  as  I  understand, 
from  the  central  body. 

56.489.  I  am  speaking  of  the  managing  bodies  in  the  country  ?— Yes. 

56.490.  The  branches  of  the  Land  League  had  a  managing  body,  had  they  not  ?— 
The  branches. 

56.491.  Yes? — I  do  not  remember  that  they  had. 

56.492.  Were  all  the  members  of  the  Land  League  equal  ? — As  I  understand  it 
every  man  had  as  good  a  right  to  express  an  opinion  of  another ;  one  man  had  perhaps 
as  good  as  right  and  better  than  another.  There  was  no  difference. 

56.493.  Just  attend  ? — I  am  listening  to  you. 

56.494.  I  will  ask  you  specifically.  Were  you  present  in  the  month  of  July  1881  at 
Bank  Palace,  Limerick.  Attend  to  me  please  ?— Yes,  I  am  following  you. 

56.495.  Were  you  present  in  July  1881  at  a  meeting  at  Bank  Palace,  Limerick. 
Put  that  paper  down  and  attend  to  me  please  ? — Excuse  me,  I  use  this  paper  to  refresh 


my  memory. 

56.496.  We  will  try  first  to  see  if  you  want  it. 

[The  President.)  We  will  see  if  it  is  necessary  r — I  do  not  know.  . 

56.497.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  At  any  time? — I  was  at  a  meeting  in  Bank  Palace  in 

Limerick ;  at  general  meetings  in  Bank  Palace,  Limerick,  but  allow  me  to  say  these 
meetings.  .  . 

meetings  were  meetings  of  the  congregrated  trades  public  meetings,  and  at  no  other 

56.498.  What  do  you  mean  by  meeting  of  the  congregated  trades  ? — In  Limerick 
there  are  trades,  The  different  tradesmen  of  the  various  guilds  all  join  together  and 
they  have  a  house  to  which  they  can  go  and  hold  their  meetings  in,  and  a  public  read¬ 
ing  room,  and  I  do  not  know  what  else  they  have,  but  I  have  attended  their  public 
meetings  in  my  professional  capacity. 

56.499.  Had  that  meeting  anything  to  do  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?— 

( The  President.)  I  requested  you  to  put  that  paper  away. 

(The  Witness.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord. 

56.500.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Had  that  meeting  anything  to  do  with  either  the  Land 
League,  or  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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56.501.  You  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

56.502.  Let  me  ask  you ;  you  have  signed  a  statement,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have 
made  a  statement ;  but  allow  me  to  tell  you,  that  statement  is  one  thing,  and  evidence 
is  another. 

56.503.  A  signed  statement  by  you  is  one  thing,  and  evidence  is  another.  Is  that 
what  you  say  ?  —Evidence  on  oath  is  another. 

56.504.  Is  the  statement  you  made  true  or  untrue,  to  your  knowledge  ? — The  state¬ 
ment,  if  I  had  had  time  to  fish  up  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  in  this  matter, 
or  if  I  was  allowed  to  produce  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  in  this  matter,  you 
would  have  formed  a  very  different  opinion. 

56.505.  I  ask  you  the  question.  Is  the  statement  you  made,  to  your  knowledge, 
true  or  untrue  ? — The  statement  I  made,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  briefly  state — 

(The  President.)  No,  no;  answer  the  question. 

56.506.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  Is  it  true  or  untrue  ? — It  is  untrue,  absolutely  and  essen¬ 
tially  untrue.  A  policeman  came  to  me  for  to  fish  a  statement  out  of  me,  and  I  made 
the  statement,  the  most  plausible  I  possibly  could,  and  incriminated  the  most  respon¬ 
sible  men  of  the  party  ;  that  statement  was  the  fact,  that  the  policeman  came  to  me, 
and  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  doing  it. 

56.507.  You  made  it  to  your  knowledge  as  being  untrue  ? — Yes. 

56.508.  And  you  signed  it? — Yes,  I  signed  it. 

56.509.  Knowing  it  was  untrue? — Yes,  I  swear  it  was  untrue,  every  word  of  it 
untrue. 

56.510.  All  to  your  knowledge  untrue  ? — Yes. 

56.511.  Is  that  your  statement.  [ Handing  it  to  the  witness']'1. — -Yes.  [ There  ivas 
here  some  laughter  in  Court.] 

56.512.  ( The  President.)  I  am  surprised  that  that  laughter  should  arise. 

( The  Witness.)  Yes,  this  is  the  statement. 

56.513.  (The  President.)  That  this  witness  should  make  the  statement  he  has,  and 
that  laughter  should  arise. 

(The  Witness.)  What,  my  Lord? 

(The  President.)  I  say  it  is  a  shocking  statement  that  a  person  in  your  station  of 
life  should  come  and  make  such  a  statement? — If  you  will  allow  me,  if  you  were  a 
man  in  my  station  of  life,  and  living  as  I  do  you  would  form  a  far  different  opinion. 

56.514.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Did  yon  make  that  statement  to  Mr.  Shannon  as  the 
evidence  you  could  give  ? — Yes,  and  knowing  all  the  while  the  statement  I  made  to 
Mr.  Shannon  was  incorrect.  The  statements  referred  to  in  that  statement  are  not 
facts,  they  are  all  merely  the  effusion  of  a  fertile  imagination. 

56.515.  Do  you  mean  by  that  Mr.  Shannon  or  yourself? — Myself. 

56.516.  Did  you  give  this  to  Mr.  Shannon  as  a  statement  of  the  evidence  you  would 
give  ? — I  gave  that  statement  to  Mr.  Shannon,  to  Mr.  Shannon  himself. 

56.517.  Did  Mr.  Shannan  take  it  down  in  your  presence  ? — Mr.  Shannon  took  it 
down  in  my  presence. 

56.518.  At  your  dictation  ? — At  my  dictation. 

56.519.  You  then  signed  it? — And  I  signed  it  as  I  would  any  other  thing  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  knew  I  would  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  whole 

of  it. 

56.520.  You  mean  by  that  explanation  that  you  said  what  was  wilfully  untrue  ? — 
Yes. 

56.521.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  thinks  I  am  entitled  to  have  this. 

(The  President.)  You  may  plainly  cross-examine  him  upon  it. 

56.522.  (Sir  II.  James.)  I  think  that  you  signed  two  statements  ? — Yes  ;  that 
is  my  signature.  That  was  signed,  I  think,  immediately  after  the  adjournment  before 
Christmas. 

56.523.  They  are  both  signed  by  you.  Before  I  read  this,  you  said  a  constable 
came  to  you.  Upon  your  oath,  did  you  not  volunteer  to  that  constable  a  statement  ? — 
Every  statement  in  that  I  volunteered  to  the  constable ;  and  every  statement  in  that, 
if  you  will  read  it,  you  will  find  it  is  a  sensational  production.  He  jvas  fishing  for  an 
article  and  I  tried  to  accedo  to  his  requirements. 

56.524.  You  said  just  now  a  policeman  came  fishing  to  you  ? — Yes. 
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56.525.  I  ask  you  whether  you  dicl  not  go  to  the  policeman  and  volunteer  evidence 
in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes ;  I  say  if  you  will  allow  me  that  statement  a  little  I  may 
ask  you  a  question,  did  I  volunteer  this  statement  ? 

56.526.  [The  President.)  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  volunteer  the  statement? 
— I  would  like  to  qualify  that  by  saying  I  did  not  volunteer,  because  what  I  call  a 
voluntary  statement  is,  when  a  man  comes  to  a  policeman,  and  offers  his  evidence  to 
them  ;  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  the  policeman  fished  me  up. 

56.527.  That  is  your  distinction  ? — Yes,  when  he  came  to  me  I  answered  him  ;  he 
came  out  to  my  place  one  afternoon,  and  he  said  I  was  in  a  position  to  give  valuable 
information,  and  if  I  gave  this  information  I  would  be  remunerated  far  beyond  my 
expectations,  and  instead  of  living  the  life  of  a  journalist,  in  a  remote  country  place 
like  that,  I  would  get  a  very  fine  position,  and  all  like  that.  I  saw  what  he  was  after, 
and  I  was  ready  for  him,  and  I  made  this  most  sensational.  I  knew  it  would  take, 
because  I  incriminated  two  Members  of  Parliament,  or  three,  Mr.  William  Abraham, 
Mr.  John  Finucane,  and  John  Crowe,  a  Land  Leaguer.  I  purposely  incriminated  them 
because  I  knew  the  bait  would  take.  I  cannot  say  I  volunteered  any  statement.  He 
came  to  me  ;  he  came  to  me,  I  did  not  go  to  him. 

56.528.  You  say  this  policeman  communicated  with  you,  had  you  given  information 
before  this  ? — No,  I  never  gave  any  information  to  the  police,  the  fellow  asked  me  for 
information,  and  I  gave  a  feasible  answer. 

56.529.  Constable  Chalk  is  his  name  ? — Yes. 

56.530.  Did  you  give  information  to  him  ? — No  information. 

56.531.  Have  you  communicated  with  him  ? — Yes. 

56.532.  About  how  often  ? — Tnree  or  four  times,  and  each  of  those  times  were  at 
his  suggestion,  at  his  imitation,  and  by  his  desire,  and  not  one  of  those  communications 
ever  contained  a  particle  of  truth. 

56.533.  When  did  you  commence  to  make  those  communications  ? — Four  or  five  I 
think  in  July  or  August  of  1882. 

56.534.  In  1882  ?— Yes. 

56.535.  How  long  had  they  continued? — July  and  August  1882,  I  say. 

56.536.  Did  you  ever  send  a  communication  direct  to  Dublin  Castle  without  com¬ 
municating  with  any  constable  ? — No,  except  at  his  direction. 

56.537.  Did  you  send  yourself  any  communication  direct? — No,  except  in  August 
1882. 

56.538.  Did  you  send  them  direct  ? — Every  one  of  them  were  fabrications  suitable  to 
the  requirements. 

56.539.  Every  one  were  sent  by  the  constable  ? — And  by  his  suggestion  he  said  if  you 
do  say  so  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  decent  respectable  position  for 
yourself,  and  no  one  will  ever  know  anything  about  it. 

56.540.  That  is  not  the  question  ? — You  have  asked  me  the  question,  let  me  clear 

myself,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  will  allow - 

56.541.  ( The  President.)  Witness,  I  must  insist  upon  your  not  running  on  in  that 
way,  answer  the  questions  put  to  you,  you  are  not  entitled  to  make  speeches  now  ? — 
That  was  July  and  August  1882. 

56.542.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Did  you  make  any  communication  in  September  1881  ? — I  do 
not  remember  whether  I  did. 

56.543.  Will  you  say  you  did  not? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

56.544.  Are  you  positive  ? — I  have  seen  here  a  file  of  the  whole  correspondence  that 
has  passed,  and  if  I  had  that  file,  and  it  would  be  handed  up  to  their  Lordships,  they 
would  see  the  whole  thing  was  a  glaring  farce  from  beginning  to  end. 

56.545.  You  said  that  the  statement  made  to  you  was,  that  you  would  better  your 
position  than  if  you  remained  as  a  reporter  ;  your  position  is  not  changed  to  this  year 
1889  ?— No. 

56.546.  Have  you  had  any  of  these  advantages  you  speak  of  realised? — No,  because 
I  will  tell  you  why. 

56.547.  1  will  read  this  statement  ? — Let  me  tell  you  why.  In  the  first  place 
I  joined  no  secret  society. 

56.548.  Let  me  read  this  ? — I  was  going  to  lend  myself  to  join  a  secret  society. 

56.549.  I  will  read  your  statement  ? — AVill  you  also  read  the  correspondence  that 
passed,  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  that  that  should  be  read. 
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56,550.  I  am  going  to  read  this  statement  first : — 

“  Timothy  John  Moore  Coffey  to  prove.  I  was  reporter  for  ‘  Bassett’s  Daily 
Chronicle,’  and  the  ‘  Munster  News,’  and  the  ‘  Cork  Herald  ’  in  1879,  1880,  1881, 
and  1882.  I  left  Limerick  in  1882  or  early  in  1883  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
‘  Leinster  Leader,’  of  which  Mr.  J.  L.  Carew,  M.P.,  is  proprietor.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Land  League  at  Limerick  from  its  initiation,  and  was  present  at 
several  meetings  in  the  city  and  county.  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Limerick 
Central  Land  League  on  11th  July  1881.  William  Abraham,  T.  J.  Quinn, 
John  Crowe  (brother  to  Crowe  of  New  York,  who  invented  the  dynamite 
machines),  and  several  others  were  present.  Several  matters  were  discussed  with 
regard  to  the  relations  between  Lord  Clarina  and  his  tenants,  Lord  Cloncurry  and 
his  tenants,  and  resistance  to  the  payment  of  rent  advised  at  a  meeting  of  the 
League  in  Limerick.  The  tenants  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  Colonel  Haire,  and  Lloyd 
Upjohn  were  present,  and  were  advised  to  resist  the  payment  of  rent  by  William 
Abraham  and  John  Finucane,  and  to  boycott  anyone  who  would  disobey  the  rules 
of  the  League.  About  a  month  afterwards  two  men  were  murdered,  namely, 
John  Wheeler  (near  Paulas)  and  an  emergency  caretaker  at  Coolnashamrogue. 
Wheeler  was  an  under  agent  on  the  Garry heakin  property.  William  Abraham 
aided  the  two  Dwyers  (brothers),  of  near  Cloverfield,  who  were  arrested  by  the 
police  for  the  murder  of  the  emergency  man,  in  making  their  way  to  America. 

*•  Previous  to  the  murder  it  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  in 
Limerick,  which  was  largely  attended  by  countrymen  from  the  district  (Cool¬ 
nashamrogue),  Drumkeen  New  Pallas,  that  the  emergency  man  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  there,  and  that  whoever  would  remove  him  should  not  suffer. 
William  Abraham  advocated  his  removal  in  the  speech,  and  John  Finucane,  M.P., 
endorsed  Abraham’s  remarks.  The  League,  after  the  murder,  furnished  the  two 
Dwyers  with  money  to  go  to  America.  I  was  one  of  the  men  who  attended  to 
them  till  their  departure  from  Ireland.  I  believe  they  got  3 51.  I  know  they  did 
get  35 1.,  but  I  cannot  say  how  much  more  they  got.  I  saw  them  off  from  Queens¬ 
town,  having  been  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Limerick  branch  of  the  Land  League.  I 
was  known  as  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  and  was  deputed  by  the  League  to  con¬ 
vey  the  Dwyers  out  of  Ireland.  The  Dwyers  were  arrested,  but  were  discharged  for 
want  of  evidence,  and  immediately  the  Land  League  took  care  of  them.  Fresh  war¬ 
rants  were  issued  for  their  arrest,  but  through  the  agency  of  the  League  they  escaped. 
I  am  sure  Dwyer  is  their  name.  Wm.  Abraham,  M.P.,  and  John  Finucane  were 
the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Limerick  branch  of  the  Land  League.  It  was  well 
known  to  the  members  of  the  Land  League  that  those  two  men  murdered  the 
emergency  man. 

“  Pat  Coleman,  auctioneer,  Limerick,  and  Mr.  Downes,  of  Bathkeale,  were  boy¬ 
cotted  by  the  League  for  selling  farms  for  the  sheriff.  Coleman  was  auctioneer 
for  the  Limerick  Corporation,  and  had  to  resign  his  position  as  all  his  auctions 
were  boycotted. 

“  Lloyd  Apjohn’s  House,  at  New  Pallas,  was  attempted  to  bo  blown  up  about 
1882,  because  it  was  an  emergency  residence  for  caretakers  of  evicted  farms  on 
that  property.  At  a  meeting  of  the  League  it  was  decided  to  blowup  Mr.  Apjohn’s 
house.  I  was  present.  Wm.  Abraham,  M.P.,  John  Finucane,  M.P.,  John  Molony, 
and  several  others  were  present,  and  supported  the  proposition.  Pat  Hayes,  of 
Doon,  did  the  work.  He  was  selected  to  do  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  League.  He 
volunteered  to  do  it.  He  was  a  member  of  the  League,  the  Doon  branch.  The 
expense  of  his  defence  afterwards  when  he  was  arrested  was  defrayed  by  the 
League.” 


That  is  one  statement,  I  will  ask  you  a  question  upon  that.  May  I  take  it  from  you 
what  you  stated  just  now  is  correct — that  every  statement  in  this  paper  is  untrue  ? — 
If  you  will  hand  me  the  statement  I  will  mark  the  portions  so  far  as  that  is  true. 

56,551.  No,  I  would  rather  ask  you.  Say  yes  or  no,  if  you  liko.  Do  you  say  all  the 
statements  in  this  paper  are  true,  or  untrue,  or  some  of  them  true  and  some  untrue  ? — 
There  are  two  or  three  statements  in  it  true.  Thoso  statements  referring  to  my 
professional  calling  and  my  residence  in  Limerick,  and  my  reference  to  the  “  Munster 
Leader,”  those  are  true — all  those  are,  the  rest  you  may  define  it  as  you  like  ;  it  is  not 
true. 
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56.552.  Now,  let  us  go  by  steps.  Were  two  men,  John  Wheeler,  an  emergency  care¬ 
taker,  murdered? — I  cannot  say  that  they  were  murdered. 

56.553.  Were  they  reported  to  be  murdered  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

56.554.  You  never  heard  it  ? — No,  quite  the  other  way,  I  believe.  Wheeler  was,  so 
far  as  he  possibly  could  be,  respected.  He  was  a  very  popular  sort  of  young  man,  and 
he  was  very  well  liked  by  all  his  neighbours,  and  even  liked  by  the  people  with  whom 
he  did  business. 

56.555.  For  all  that,  did  he  happen  to  die  ?— He  died. 

56.556.  How  ? — Well,  there  was  an  open  verdict ;  it  did  not  say  he  was  murdered. 

56.557.  Was  he  found  dead  in  the  road,  or  what  happened  to  him  ? — I  cannot  say  how 
he  was  found.  I  was  not  present  when  he  was  found. 

56.558.  When  you  state  here,  as  you  say  you  did  state,  that  two  men  were  murdered, 
named  John  Wheeler  and  an  emergency  caretaker,  Wheeler  was  an  agent  for  the 
Garryheakin  property,  did  you  know  whether  the  two  men  had  been  murdered  or  not  ? 
— I  did  not  know  that  they  were  murdered. 

56.559.  Did  you  know  that  they  had  come  to  a  violent  death  ? — Well,  so  far  as  the 
emergency  man,  I  could  not  say  that  he  was  murdered. 

56.560.  You  could  say  ? — I  could  not  say,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  found 
by  the  road  side ;  there  was  a  medical  examination  of  his  body,  and  the  doctor  could 
not  possibly  affirm  whether  the  wounds,  which  were  punctured  wounds,  were  inflicted 
by  himself*  He  had  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  had  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  or  by 
his  side,  and  if  any  of  the  people  wanted  to  injure  him,  well,  it  is  very  likely  he  would 
not  have  been  found  in  the  position  he  was  found  in. 

56.561.  Punctured  wounds  were  found  on  the  body  of  the  man  lying  by  the  road 
side?— Yes,  and  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 

56.562.  The  revolver  would  not  have  occasioned  the  punctured  wounds  ?^-Why  ? 

56*563.  I  asked  you.  You  are  not  suggesting  this  man  came  by  the  punctured 

wounds  by  the  revolver  ? — How  could  I  say.  As  you  will  see,  the  doctor  refused  to 
swear  that  they  were  violently  inflicted. 

56.564.  There  was  another  man  found  by  the  roadside  ?— That  is  the  emergency 
man  I  referred  to. 

56.565.  No,  Wheeler  ?— Wheeler  was  a  son. 

56.566.  Was  he  murdered  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  was. 

56.567.  Do  you  say  there  was  suicide  in  that  case  too? — hJo. 

56.568.  How  did  he  come  by  his  death  ? — I  believe  he  met  his  death  by  accident. 

56.569.  Were  there  wounds  in  his  body  too? — No. 

56.570.  What  sign  of  death  was  there,  according  to  you  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  did 
not  make  a  post  mortem  examination. 

56. 571.  You  say  you  do  not  think  he  was  murdered  ;  what  cause  do  you  say  that 
was  ? — There  was  a  verdict  of  the  jury. 

56.572.  What  verdict? — An  open  verdict. 

56.573.  Were  two  men  of  the  name  of  Dwyer  arrested  upon  this  charge  ?— I  do  not 
remember  that  they  were. 

56.574.  Listen  ! — That  is  a  fabrication,  all  that  statement. 

{The  President.)  He  says  that  is  a  fabrication  ;  let  us  get  what  he  says  distinctly. 

56.575.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Just  listen ;  the  League  after  the  murder  furnished  the  two 
Dwyers  with  money  to  go  to  America  at  the  time  you  made  this  statement? — That  is 
a  fabrication. 

56.576.  At  the  time  you  made  this  statement  had  you  ever  heard  the  names  of  the 
two  Dwyers  before  ? — Had  I  ? 

56.577.  Yes.— No. 

56.578.  Never? — No,  but  that  the  name  of  Dwyer,  I  may  tell  you,  is  as  plentiful  in 
Limerick  as  blackberries  are  in  autumn. 

56.579.  Had  you  not  heard  the  name  of  the  two  Dwyers  in  connexion  with  the 
alleged  murder  of  these  two  men? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not;  remember  that 
I  had. 

56.580.  I  ask  you  now,  upon  your  oath,  did  you  know  that  these  two  Dwyers  were 
arrested  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  they  were. 

56.581.  Supposing  they  were  arrested,  as  a  fact,  is  it  merely  a  coincidence  that 
they  were  arrested,  and  you  invented  the  names  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that,  but  they 
may  have  been  arrested. 
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56.582.  You  gave  the  names? — I  say  that  is  a  fabrication. 

56.583.  However  that  may  be,  you  gave  the  names  of  the  two  Dwyers  as  having 

been  arrested;  do  you  mean  to  represent,  now,  that  you  have  never  heard  of  their 
names  in  connexion  with  the  alleged  murder? — Well,  my  Lords,  the  learned  gentleman 
must  remember - 

56.584.  {The  President.)  Answer  that  question  ;  it  is  a  very  distinct  one  ? — It  is  a 
very  distinct  one,  but  I  want  to  be  clear  and  precise  myself. 

56.585.  Be  precise  in  answering  a  very  precise  question.  Do  you  mean  to  say 

_ ■? — I  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  year  but  I  hear  thousands  of  names  pass  through 

my  mind,  and  I  cannot  remember  the  names  of  every  man. 

56.586.  {The  President.)  When  was  this  statement  made  ? — Immediately  ;  about 
the  8th. 

56.587.  {Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  dated  the  17th  December  1888 ;  you  are  speaking  now 
within  three  months  ago.  Had  you,  at  tho  time  you  made  this  statement,  ever  heard 
the  name  of  Dwyer,  in  connexion  with  the  alleged  murder  of  these  two  men  ? — I  do 
not  remember  that  I  had. 

56.588.  Did  you  invent  the  name  of  Dwyer  as  a  pure  matter  of  the  imagination  ? — I 
should  imagine  that  I  did. 

56.589.  Do  you  swear  upon  your  oath  you  now  are  on  your  oath  ? — I  am  now  on 
my  oath. 

56.590.  That  you  never  heard  anything  of  the  two  men  of  the  name  of  Dwyer  being 
arrested  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.  If  they  were  arrested,  the  incident  has 
escaped  my  memory  ;  I  have  fergotten  all  that  now. 

56.591.  Did  you  remember  any  two  men  had  been  arrested? — They  may  have 
been. 

56.592.  It  is  not  a  question  of  may  have  been,  but  when  you  gave  the  statement 
the  17th  December,  was  it  in  your  memory  or  not,  that  two  men  had  been  arrested  in 
reference  to  that  murder? — That  statement  of  the  17th  December  was  read  over  to  me 
by  Mr.  Soames.  That  statement,  my  Lords,  had  been  made  about  the  middle  of 
October. 

56.593.  You  are  not  answering  my  question.  I  must  have  an  answer  to  it.  When 

you  made  that  statement  on  the  17th  December - ? — If  you  say  when  I  made 

that  statement,  in  the  middle  of  October. 

56.594.  When  you  signed  the  statement  on  the  17th  December,  and  which  had  been 
previously  read  over  to  you,  did  you  know  that  any  two  men  had  been  arrested 
in  connexion  with,  the  alleged  murder  ? — I  did  not.  I  knew  that  two  or  three  men, 
there  may  have  been  two  or  three  men,  may  have  been  arrested. 

56.595.  That  was  a  fact,  then,  to  your  knowledge? — That  was  a  fact. 

52.596.  You  did  not  imagine  that? — No,  but  I  think  that  imagination  supplied  the 
names  as  far  as  I  know. 

56,567.  We  will  come  to  that ;  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact  ? — Yes. 

56.598.  You  knew,  did  you  not,  as  a  journalist,  that  the  names  of  thoso  two  men 
would  be  printed  in  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  so  that  your  statement  could 
be  checked ;  did  you  not  know  that? — No,  it  never  struck  me  at  that  time. 

56.599.  Does  it  strike  you  now  that  the  names  of  the  men  who  had  been  arrested 
would  be  published  in  the  newspapers  circulated  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — May  have 
been.  I  daresay  they  were. 

56.600.  So  that  if  you  stated  what  was  untrue  your  statement  would  be  found  out  ? 
— I  daresay. 

56.601.  Now,  on  your  oath,  did  you  not  know  as  a  fact  that  the  names  of  the 
two  men  who  were  arrested  were  named  Dwyer  ? — I  did  not  know  that.  I  swear  that 
solemnly  and  conscientiously. 

56.602.  And  you  connected  the  two  names  without  knowing  the  names  of  the  two 
persons,  although  the  public  must  have  known  them? — May  have  known  them. 

56.603.  Did  you  ever  report  anything  in  connexion  with  the  murder  ? — From 
beginning  to  end. 

56.604.  Did  you  ever  report  about  the  Dwyers  ? — I  may  have. 

56.605.  Having  reported,  do  you  now  tell  thoir  Lordships  that  you  do  not  recollect 
the  names  of  these  men  ? — Positively,  I  say  what  I  reported  a  month  ago.  I  cannot 
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remember  a  month  afterwards.  If  I  were  to  remember  every  incident  I  reported,  I 
would  require  a  brain  as  large  as  this  Court. 

56.606.  Have  you  referred  within  the  last  two  weeks  to  the  very  newspapers  to 
refresh  your  memory  ? — Never.  I  have  never  seen  them. 

56.607.  None? — Never  seen  a  paper. 

56.608.  Or  any  extract  ? — Or  any  extract. 

56.609.  Or  any  note? — Or  any  note. 

56.610.  What  do  you  say,  now,  if  it  be  the  same  Dwyers  who  were  arrested.  Is  it  a 
mere  accidental  coincidence  of  your  imagination  and  the  fact? — It  may  be  accidental; 
it  may  be  anything  you  wish  to  describe  it. 

56.611.  If  two  men  of  the  name  of  Dwyer  were  arrested,  and  you  have  given  the 
name  of  Dwyer,  do  you  represent  it  is  purely  accidental  the  fact  of  your  having  given 
those  names  ? — Quite  accidental. 

56.612.  You  tell  that  to  their  Lordships? — Yes. 

56.613.  Were  the  Dwyers  taken  into  custody? — I  believe  there  were  two  or  three 
men,  but  I  have  quite  forgotten  their  names. 

56.614.  Were  the  persons  you  called  the  Dwyers  taken  into  custody  ? — I  have  already 
said  there  were  two  or  three  men  taken  into  custody. 

56.615.  Were  the  persons  you  called  the  Dwyers  taken  into  custody? — I  have 
answered  you  positively,  and  I  said  there  were  two  or  three  men  taken  into  custody. 

56.616.  Were  these  the  persons  you  called  Dwyers? — Yes. 

56.617.  Were  they  ? — Yes. 

56.618.  Were  they  released  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

56.619.  Did  not  you,  as  a  journalist  reporting  these  proceedings,  ascertain  what 
became  of  these  men  who  were  taken  into  custody  ? — You  would  not  expect  I  was  to 
remember  every  case. 

56.620.  What  became  of  them?  Were  they  ever  tried? — I  do  not  think  they  were. 

56.621.  I  see  your  account  that  you  give  here  is  “I  saw  them  off  from  Kingstown, 
“  having  been  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Limerick  branch  of  the  Land  League.”  Is  that 
entirely  untrue  ? — Every  word  of  it. 

56.622.  Did  they  leave  by  Kingstown  ? — I  do  not  know. 

56.623.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  one  of  them  since  this  time  ? — Never,  nor,  I 
believe,  their  people  have  never  heard  or  seen  since. 

56.624.  Seen  whom  since  ? — Their  people  have  never  heard  or  ever  seen  since. 

56.625.  Whom  ? — Those  people  you  refer  to. 

56.626.  The  Dwyers;  who  are  their  people? — Well,  you  will  have  to  go  to  search 
them  the  whole  of  the  County  of  Limerick. 

56.627.  No,  you  will  have  to  go ;  who  are  their  people? — I  do  not  know. 

56.628.  Who  were  you  speaking  of  just  now  when  you  said  their  people  have 
“  never  heard  or  seen  them  since  ”  ? — When  people  have  an  imaginary  existence  you 
cannot  expect  the  people  can  have  a  real  existence. 

56.629.  You  are  on  your  oath  ? — I  am. 

56.630.  You  just  now  said  “  their  people  have  never  heard  of  them  since.”  Of 
whom  were  you  speaking  then  ? — Those  people  whom  you  believed  to  exist. 

56.631.  “  The  people,”  who  were  they  ? — I  do  not  know. 

56.632.  What  do  you  mean,  “  their  people  have  never  heard  of  them  since  ”  ? — You 
cannot  expect  people  will  hear  of  people  only  having  an  imaginary  existence. 

57.633.  (The  President.)  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

56.634.  (Sir  H.  James.)  The  imagination  was  in  your  mind.  You  first  told  me 
“  their  people,  you  believed,  never  heard  of  them  since,”  of  whom  were  you  speaking 
then  ? — Those  people  to  whom  you  referred,  that  you  thought  I  created. 

56.635.  No,  no,  sir.  “  Their  people.”  Your  statement  is  that  the  two  men  arrested 
for  the  murder  have  left,  as  you  believe,  the  country,  and  “  their  people  have  never 
“  heard  of  them  since,  ”  whom  are  the  people  you  speak  of  under  the  words  “  their 
people  ”  ? — I  do  not  follow  you,  “  their  people,”  I  say  that  these  people.  I  do  not 
know  who  you  mean. 

56.636.  I  am  speaking  of  the  people  you  are  speaking  of? — Who  are  they? 

56.637.  (The  President.)  Will  you  endeavour  to  conduct  yourself  with  decency  ? — I 
am  trying  to,  but  when  I  am  asked  such  an  absurd  question  I  cannot  help  enjoying 
the  joke. 
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( The  President.)  If  you  do  not  conduct  yourself  in  a  different  manner  to  what  you 
are  I  will  commit  you  to  prison. 

{ The  Witness.)  All  right,  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  I  will  not  be  trifled  with. 

(The  Witness.)  Nor  will  I,  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  You  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  exhibiting  something  which  is 
really  painful  to  listen  to  in  a  person  of  your  character.  Attend  to  the  Counsel,  and  if 
you  do  not  conduct  yourself  and  answer  properly  I  will  commit  you  to  prison. 

( The  Witness.)  All  right,  my  Lord. 

56.638.  { The  President  )  I  do  not  consider  that  is  all  right.  Take  care  you  do  not 
provoke  me,  for  that  is  not  the  way  to  answer  me.  Do  not  answer  me,  answer  the 
Counsel  ? — I  am  answering  the  Counsel. 

56.639.  •  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  asked  your  attention  to  this  a  moment  ago.  You  said, 

their  people  had  never  heard  of  them  since  they  left  the  country,”  to  whom  did  you 

refer  ? — I  referred  to  two  gentlemen  or  three  in  that  statement  whose  existence — who 
had  an  existence  only  in  my  own  mind,  and  that  being  so,  their  people  could  not  have 
heard  from  them. 

56.640.  Why  could  not  their  people  have  heard  from  them  ? — Their  people  only 
existed  in  my  own  mind. 

56.641.  You  admitted  only  two  men,  whatever  their  names  were,  were  arrested  ? _ 

Yes. 

56.642.  That  is  not  imagination  but  fact  ? — No. 

56.643.  You  have  said  these  men  whatever  their  names  were  left  the  country,  and 

their  people,  you  believe,  have  never  heard  of  them  since  ?  Who  are  their  people  ? _ I 

do  not  know.  I  am  not  well  up  in  the  family  pedigrees  of  the  county  of  Limerick  out¬ 
side  my  own. 

56.644.  Who  are  their  people  ? — I  do  not  know. 

56.645.  What  caused  you  to  say  you  believed  their  people  had  never  heard. of  them 
since,  what  caused  you  to  say  so  ? — I  do  not  know. 

56.646.  What  foundation  have  you  for  your  statement  ? — None. 

56.647.  #You  here  me  ? — Yes. 

56.648.  What  foundation  have  you  for  the  statement  you  made  just  now,  that  you 
believed  their  people — people  of  the  men  who  left  the  country — had  never  heard  of 
■them  since  ? — No, 

56.649.  Do  you  wish  to  withdraw  it  or  persist  in  it? — You  have  asked  me  a  question, 
and  I  have  answered,  and  I  see  nothing  to  add. 

56.650.  Why  did  you  make  the  statement? — Perhaps  it  may  have  been  in  error. 

56.651.  Perhaps  ? — It  may  have  been  an  error  of  memory. 

56.652.  It  was  made  within  the  last  three  minutes ;  what  made  you  make  that  state¬ 
ment  without  foundation  ? — I  could  not  sav. 

56.653.  Is  it  true  or  not  now,  yes  or  no  ? — I  do  not  know. 

56.654.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  true  ? — If - 

56.655.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  true  ? — If  you  have  asked  me  a  simple  question  1 
have  given  you  a  simple  answer,  and  I  have  'tried  to  explain  that  to  you,  and  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  that  explanation.  You  have  asked  me,  do  you  know  if  the  people  of 
those  men  have  ever  heard  of  them  since  ?  Who  are  their  friends  ?  These  people 
have  had  only  an  existence  in  my  own  mind,  it  would  be  physically  impossible  they 
could  have  existence  therefore. 

56.656.  (The  President.)  You  represent  that  as  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

(The  President.)  It  really  would  be  idle,  after  such  a  statement  as  that  made  by  a 
witness  in  the  witness  box,  to  pursue  that  point  further.  We  will  adjourn  now. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  the  witness  to  remain  in  Court. 

(Die  JWesident.)  Yes,  remain  in  Court,  sir. 

(Die  Witness.)  \\  ill  you  allow  me  to  get  some  refreshment. 

(The  President.)  Some  shall  be  brought  to  you. 

('I’he  Witness.)  W1k>  will  bring  it  me? 

(The  Secretary.)  I  will  take  care  of  that. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 
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( Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  want  to  pursue  this  case  further.  I  have  another  case 
here. 

56.657.  Mr.  Coffey,  in  this  statement  you  say  that  Lloyd  Apjohn’s  house  at  New 
Pallas  was  attempted  to  be  blown  up  about  1882.  Is  that  true  or  false  ? — I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it  except  hearsay. 

56.658.  Have  you  heard  that  Lloyd  Apjohn’s  house  was  attempted  to  be  blown  up 
at  New  Pallas  about  1882? — I  have  told  you  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  except 
hearsay. 

56.659.  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question,  Sir.  I  ask  you  have  you  heard  it  ? 
Have  you  heard  it? — Yes,  I  heard  of  it.  I  have  been  two  days  trying  to  find  out  the 
truth  of  it,  and  I  could  not  find  out  the  truth. 

56.660.  You  investigated  it? — Yes,  I  believed  at  the  time  after  a  very  long 
investigation  that  the  man  himself  was  the  instigator  of  the  outrage,  and  so  wrote  in 
the  papers. 

56.661.  Because  it  was  an  emergency  residence  for  caretakers  on  evicted  farms  and 
their  property  ? — I  cannot  say  it  was  an  emergency  residence. 

56.662.  Did  you  make  investigations  ? — I  made  investigations.  I  found  he  was 
anxious.  He  was  in  a  very  low  financial  condition  at  the  time,  and  I  did  believe 
after  a  very  long  investigation  extending  over  several  weeks  (and  so  wrote  in  the 
newspapers'),  that  he  committed  the  outrage  himself  to  get  compensation. 

56.663.  Was  it  an  emergency  residence  for  caretakers  of  evicted  farms  ? — I  cannot 
be  precise  as  to  the  particular  outrage. 

56.664.  1882,  before  it  was  blown  up  ? — I  have  not  my  diaries  here. 

56.665.  You  made  this  statement? — Yes,  I  made  the  statement. 

56.666.  Because  it  was  an  emergency  residence  for  caretakers  of  evicted  farms. 
Was  that  true  or  not  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  was  true. 

56.667.  What? — I  made  a  statement,  I  admit,  that  was  true. 

56.668.  Was  it  true  ? — I  say  the  fact  that  the  house  was  attempted  to  be  blown  up 
because  it  was  used  for  a  particular  purpose ;  I  believe  that  to  be  false. 

56.669.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  ask  you,  as  a  fact,  was  it  what  you  call  an 
emergency  residence  for  caretakers  of  evicted  farms  ? — Which  of  the  houses  of  Lloyd 
Apjohn  ? 

56.670.  Either? — He  managed  to  commit  outrages  in  both  of  them  himself. 

56.671.  Now  do  attend.  One  house  of  Lloyd  Apjohn’s,  or  both,  was  used  as  an 
emergency  residence  for  caretakers  of  evicted  farms  ? — Yes,  I  believe  there  was  one  of 
them. 

56.672.  So  far  you  have  stated  what  was  true,  that  the  house  which  was  used  as  an 
emergency  residence  for  caretakers  of  evicted  farms  was  blown  up  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  it  was  blown  up.  I  know  an  outrage  was  committed  there.  I  am  not  an  inspector 
that  I  can  attribute  the  origin  of  an  outrage. 

56.673.  You  knew  this  did  take  place  ;  you  investigated  it  ? — Yes,  and  I  believe 
Lloyd  Apjohn  himself  was  the  author  of  it.  I  am  giving  you  the  result  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  you  refer  to. 

56.674.  You  next  say,  “  At  a  meeting  of  the  League  it  was  decided  to  blow  up 
“  Mr.  Apjohn’s  house.  I  was  present.  William  Abraham,  M.P.,  John  Finucane,  M.P., 
“  John  Moloney,  and  several  others,  were  present  and  supported  the  proposition?” — 
That  is  an  untruth.  That  is  a  fabrication. 

56.675.  Do  I  understand  you  charge  Mr.  Abraham  and  Mr.  Finucane  here  with  this 
outrage,  knowing  it  to  be  untrue  ? — I  say  that  I  made  a  statement. 

56.676.  Yes  or  no,  did  you  make  that  charge  against  these  two  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Abraham  and  Mr.  Finucane,  knowing  the  charge  to  be  untrue  ? — I  made  no  charge, 
because  no  charge  can  be  made  except  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  before  a  constable  who 
was  going  to  make  an  arrest. 

56.677.  Did  you  make  this  statement,  “  At  a  meeting  of  the  League  it  was  decided 
“  to  blow  up  Mr.  Apjohn’s  house.  I  was  present.  William  Abraham,  M.P.,  John 
“  Finucane,  M.P.,  John  Moloney,  and  several  others  were  present,  and  supported  the 
“  proposition.”  Did  you  make  that  statement  against  those  gentlemen  knowing  it  to 
be  untrue  ? — Certainly,  I  knew  it  would  take.  It  brought  me  here. 

56.678.  “  Pat  Hayes  of  Doon  did  the  work  ”  ? — That  is  untrue. 

56.679.  Is  there  a  place  called  Doon  ? — There  is. 
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56.680.  Is  there  a  man  called  Pat  Hayes  there  ? — Several  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Doon. 

56.681.  Called  Pat  Hayes  ? — Yes. 

56.682.  Is  it  true  that  either  of  the  men  called  Pat  Hayes  did  the  work  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

56.683.  Did  you  make  that  charge  against  some  man  of  the  name  of  Pat  Hayes 
knowing  it  to  be  untrue  ? — Yes,  I  have  told  you.  That  document  you  hold  in  your 
hand  is  a  fabrication. 

56.684.  I  am  only  asking  you  to  see  how  far  it  is  true  ? — Yes. 

56.685.  Had  you  ever  made  any  statement  before  respecting  this  charge  as  to  Lloyd 
Apjohn’s  house? — I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

56.686.  Are  you  certain? — I  believe  it  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  concoction. 

56.687.  Did  you  ever  make  any  statement  to  anyone  about  it  at  the  time,  in  1882  ? 
— I  do  not  remember. 

56.688.  Will  you  swear  whether  you  did  not? — T  cannot  say. 

56.689.  What  is  your  belief  ? — I  cannot  say.  If  you  refresh  my  memory  by  any 

document,  or  by  a  statement  I  put  in  writing,  or  anything - 

56.690.  Were  you  communicating  with  the  police  authorities  in  1882? — I  think  in 
July  and  August,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  think,  there  were  three  or  four  com¬ 
munications  made  by  me  with  the  consent  of  some  of  my  friends. 

56.691.  Did  you  communicate  on  this  subject  of  Lloyd  Apjohn’s  house? — If  I  did 
you  have  the  paper. 

56.692.  I  assure  you  that  is  not  the  fact.  I  ask  you,  did  you  communicate  on  the 
subject  of  this  house? — If  I  did  you  have  the  paper. 

56.693.  You  will  pardon  me,  Sir? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

56.694.  I  will  not  argue  with  you.  It  is  not  correct.  I  have  not  ? — I  beg  your 
Lordship’s  pardon,  the  whole  communications  of  July  and  August  1882  were  all 
deliberate  fabrications.  They  did  not  contain  a  statement  of  fact,  any  of  them.  I 
carefully  abstained  from  being  in  a  position  to  obtain  any  facts. 

(The  President.)  You  have  repeated  that  over  and  over  again.  You  say  it  is  hearsay. 
There  is  no  use  in  having  it  repeated. 

(Mr.  j R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  Sir  Henry  should  produce  the  document. 

(The  President.)  No  ;  this  witness  should  be  asked  what  the  state  of  his  mind  is. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  is  something  in  the  character  of  a  charge  of  murder  against 
the  man  I  represent.  If  you  refer  to  it,  you  should  put  in  a  document. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  only  earmarking  the  statement. 

56.695.  Yes  or  no,  did  you  make  any  communication  on  this  subject.  If  you  did 
not,  no  one  could  have  the  paper  ? — If  I  did,  all  the  communications  I  have  made  I 
think  you  have  them,  for  Mr.  Soames  had  them  because  they  were  handed  to  me  to 
refresh  my  memory. 

56.696.  Did  you  see  any  statement  about  Patrick  Hayes  of  Doon  ? — At  the  time  that 
I  made  that  statement,  I  believe  that  is  the  first  statement  you  hold  in  your  hand.  Is 
not  that  so  ?  At  that  time  I  saw  no  document.  I  sat  down.  We  were  enjoying  a 
little  whiskey  and  water,  my  Lord,  and  I  coild  out  according  as  the  policeman  asked 
me  the  questions.  I  coild  out  what  I  thought  would  be  taking  for  the  party  here 
represented. 

56.697.  (The  President.)  You  are  continuing  your  behaviour? — I  am  telling  the 
truth,  my  Lord. 

56.698.  (Sir  PI.  James.)  I  only  ask  you  this  question.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  make 
a  statement  in  July  1882  as  to  Apjohn’s  house  being  blown  up  ? — If  I  did,  you  have  it ; 
1  cannot  say. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  beg,  my  Lord,  to  make  this  objection.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
desiring  to  interfere  with  Sir  Henry  James’  treatment  of  this  witness.  The  charge 
my  friend  Sir  Henry  James  has  read  out  to  him  in  cross-examination  is  a  charge 
relating  to  the  murder  of  a  particular  man  and  one  whom  1  represent  is  charged 
with  it. 

(Sir  H.  Janies.)  No,  a  house  being  blown  up. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Ho  is  accused  of  it  and  also  a  house  being  blown  up.  If  Sir 
Henry  James  is  going  in  cross-examination  to  refer  to  documents,  I  submit  those 
documents  ought  to  be  produced. 
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(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Before  he  cross-examines  this  man  upon  it  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  He  is  cross-examining  this  man  upon  it. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Do  you  say  he  must  produce  the  document  before  he 
cross-examines  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  did  not  say  so  ;  I  say  contemporaneously  and  put  it  to  the 
witness. 

(Sir.  H.  James.)  At  present  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  there  is  such  a  document.  The 
witness  has  said  he  made  this  statement  in  order  to  be  brought  here  or  words  to  that 
effect.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  did  or  not  make  any  statement  previous  to  1882  on 
this  point. 

56.699.  Tell  me,  yes  or  no  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did,  I  have  answered  you 
that  frequently.  If  I  did,  you  have  the  documents  in  your  possession.  Produce  them. 

56.700.  Now,  I  will  read  you  the  second  statement  which  you  signed.  “  In  July  1881 
there  was  a  meeting  at  Bank  Place,  Limerick  at  which  T.  J.  Quinn,  John  Cullen. 
P.  Brasnill,  M.  O’Brien,  John  Crow,  J.  J.  Houlihan,  John  Ryan  and  William  Abraham 
■and  O’Mara  were  present.  Pat  O’Mara  announced.” 

(The  President.)  What  are  you  reading  ? — I  am  reading  this  as  a  copy  of  the  proof. 

{The  President.)  I  have  several  times  told  you  you  are  not  to  refer  to  it. 

36.701.  (Sir  IT.  James.)  Put  that  down  ? — Well,  my  Lord - 

( The  President.)  Put  it  away,  Sir. 

56.702.  (Sir  H.  James.)  “  Pat  O’Mara  announced  that  3 71.  had  been  collected  in  the 
country  for  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — That  is  untrue. 

56.703.  “  This  was  a  meeting  of  the  I.R.B.,  and  all  present  were  prominent  members 
of  the  Land  League.  They  also  discussed  the  distribution  of  arms  through  the 
country.  I  was  present  about  the  end  of  same  month  of  July.  A  meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  the  sister  of  Dr.  John  Mclnerney  then  of  London,  now  of 
America.  This  sister  was  married  to  John  Cullen.  This  was  a  meeting  of  the 
I.R.B.  There  was  present,  R.  Struth  of  Leeds,  W.  D.  Williams,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  John  Crow,  Pat  O’Mara,  Nash  (I  think  his  name  is  Richard),  John  Ryan, 
John  Cullen,  Mr.  O’Brien,  John  Ryan,  T.  C.  Stephen  O’Mara  (ex  M.P.)  I  was 
present  also  myself.  The  organisation  of  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick,  and 
county  of  Clare  was  discussed,  and  Struth  and  Mclnerney  were  deputed  to  visit 
Clare  and  make  an  inspection  of  the  circles  there.  On  22nd  July  1881,  sheriffs’ 
sales  were  held  at  Court  House,  Limerick.  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  M.P.,  Daniel  Hishon, 
and  William  Abraham,  M.P.  were  amongst  those  present,  and  on  returning  we 
had  a  conversation.  O’Kelly  asked  how  was  the  project  getting  on.  Hishon 
said  ‘  What  project  ’  ?  O’Kelly  replied  ‘  Abraham  you  had  better  tell  him.’  Abra¬ 
ham  then  said  the  project  was  the  suppression  of  the  ministry.  Do  not  you  think 
it  would  be  a  grand  success  if  it  can  be  accomplished  ?  O’Kelly  remarked,  if  you 
show  any  signs  of  life  and  energy,  we  have  plenty  of  funds.  Hishon  said 
we  are  ready  at  any  moment  with  the  purse  and  otherwise,  so  do  not 
be  short.  Hishon  was  at  this  time  a  prominent  organiser  for  the  League 
and  I  always  understood  a  member  of  the  I.R.B.  but  belonging  to  a  different 
circle  to  myself.  Hishon  has  since  become  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
National  League  in  Dublin.  I  understood  from  this  conversation  that  the  ministry 
were  to  be  suppressed  by  the  means  suggested  by  the  I.R.B.,  namely,  their  re¬ 
moval.  In  the  middle  of  July  1881  there  was  a  meeting  held  of  the  I.R.B.  Mat 
Flaherty  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Land  League  in  Limerick  presided.  Also 
present  William  Abraham,  M.P.,  John  Finucane,  M.P.,  C.  Ivers  of  New  York,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Higgins,  Captain  Bell  of  New  York,  William  Madigan,  and  Mac 
Sweeny  and  Launders.  These  last  three  were  from  America  also.  Captain  Bell 
reported  that  he  had  been  out  at  Doon,  Cappamore,  and  Murroe,  and  he  found  the 
appurtenances  in  good  condition  and  the  I.R.B.  organisation  in  a  healthy  state,  a 
spirit  of  determination  and  manhood  prevailing  among  the  members.  Leahy  of 
Grange  and  John  Ryan,  Hon.  Secretary  of  Murroe  Land  League,  were  appointed 
he  reported  for  Cappamore  and  Boher  districts,  and  for  Doon  and  Cappawhite. 
John  Whelan  and  Edward  Lysaght  were  appointed  for  the  distribution  of  arms 
amongst  the  circles.  The  report  of  Captain  Bell  was  approved  of  by  Abraham 
and  Finucane.  Bell  also  mentioned  the  result  of  his  inspection  of  the  Military 
Barracks  in  Limerick  City,  and  he  stated  he  was  going  to  West  Clare,  Kerry,  and 
Tipperary.  He  was  anxious  he  said  to  inspect  the  forts  in  the  Shannon,  at 
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Kilrush  and  Tarbert.  This  was  all  I  recollect  happening  at  this  meeting.  This 
was  a  meeting  of  the  I.R.B.  There  were  cards  of  membership  circulated  among 
the  I.R.B.  on  which  were  endorsed  the  following  lines  of  poetry.”  You  do  not 
want  those  lines  ? 

(Mr.  B,.  T.  Reid.) — No. 

( Sir  II.  James.)  I  do  not  think  my  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  wishes  those  read. 

“  I  got  one  of  those  cards.  I  destroyed  it  fearing  a  raid  on  my  house.  I 
produce  a  copy  I  made  while  card  was  in  my  procession.  About  the  first  week  of 
July  1881  the  interest  of  tenants  in  Lord  Cloncurry  Murroe’sfarm  were  put  up  by 
auction  by  the  sheriff  and  sold.  A  meeting  of  the  Land  League  was  subsequently 
held.  Mr.  Finucane  and  Mr.  Abraham  were  at  the  meeting.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
O’Higgins  was  also  there.  He  said  there  were  only  two  black  sheep  in  the  fold, 
let  no  one  speak  to  them,  deal  with  them,  or  look  at  them,  and  by  those  means 
you  will  make  them  feel  the  penalty  of  what  they  have  this  day  done.  We  will 
boycot  them.  These  remarks  were  reiterated  by  Messrs.  Finucane  and  Abraham 
and  the  result  was  the  two  tenants  who  had  bought  their  holdings  were  boycotted. 
I  joined  the  I.R.B.  about  1876  at  Limerick.  I  was  sworn  in  by  one  of  the  Nash’s. 
I  attended  meetings  after  I  was  sworn  in.  I  frequently  saw  at  these  meetings 
before  and  after  the  Land  League  was  started  the  following  persons : — William 
Abraham,  M.P.,  John  Finucane,  M.P.,  John  Crowe,  T.  J.  Quinn,  the  two  John 
Ryans,  John  Kirby,  Alderman  Riordan,  Dr.  John  Melnerney,  Pat  Leahy,  John  Ryan 
of  Murroe,  and  others.  The  Land  League  was  started,  1  believe,  in  1880  in  Limerick. 
I  joined  it  there.  All  those  mentioned  above  were  members  of  Land  League,  and 
are  members  of  National  League.  They  were  all  members  of  the  committee  of 
both  Leagues.  Abraham  was  secretary  of  Land  League.  I  attended  the  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  of  the  Land  League,  but  was  never  formally  elected.  I  used  to 
report  some  of  the  meetings.  I  was  elected  on  the  committee  of  the  National 
League  just  before  I  left  Limerick.  Before  the  League  was  started  at  the 
meetings  of  the  I.R.B.,  the  business  used  to  be  to  enrol  members  and  receive 
reports  of  the  organisation.  After  the  League  was  started  the  relationship  of  the 
League  to  the  I.R.B.  was  discussed  at  several  meetings,  and  it  was  decided  they 
should  individually  assist  the  League  and  support  it  in  every  way.  At  first,  when 
the  Land  League  was  started  the  relationship  between  it  and  the  I.R.B.  was 
strained,  but  after  a  short  time  this  was  changed,  and  they  worked  in  harmony. 
Delegates  used  to  be  sent  from  Limerick  from  the  I.R.B.  to  Dublin  periodically 
to  attend  the  council  there.  The  expenses  of  those  delegates  were  paid  by  the 
local  circles,  Abraham  was  a  delegate  at  one  time,  also  Stephen  O’Mara.  There 
were  a  nnmber  of  circles  in  Limerick  county  and  city.” 

56,704.  Now,  a  few  questions.  Is  it  true  that  the  Land  League  was-  started  in 
Limerick  in  1880  ? — Some  time  about  that  period. 

5(3.705.  Did  you  join  it  there  ? — I  have  already  answered  that  question. 

56.706.  Answer  it  again.  Did  you  join  it  there  ? — Yes. 

56.707.  Did  you  frequently  see  at  those  meetings,  I  will  give  you  seriatim  the  names 
I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  William  Abraham  ? — Where  ? 

56.708.  You  heard  my  question,  sir.  Did  you  frequently  see  at  those  meetings  of 

the  Land  League  at  Luneiick,  JMr.  IVHliam  Abraham.  I  will  give  you  the  names  One 
by  one  ? — If  you  specify  any  particular  meeting - 

56.709.  I  will  not  specify  any  meeting  ?.- — I  used  to  attend  meetings  extending  over 
the  whole  range  of  a  very  large  country. 

56.710.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Land  League  held  in  Limerick,  did  you  see  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Abraham  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  saw  him  at  some  of.  the  League  meetings. 

56.711.  Once,  or  several  times  ? — I  cannot  say  how  often. 

56.712.  I  did  not  ask  you.  I  asked  you  once,  or  more  than  once  ? — More  than  once, 
certainly. 

56.713.  Mr.  John  Finucane? — Yes. 

56.714.  John  Crowe  ? — I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen  him  at  a  National 
League  meeting. 

56.715.  Land  League  we  aro  upon? — Or  Land  League. 

56.716.  \\  hat  do  you  say  to  John  Crowe  ? — 1  do  not  remember  having  ever  met  him 
at  a  Land  League  meeting. 
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56.717.  T.  J.  Quinn  ? — I  do  not  remember  him  either. 

56.718.  The  two  John  Ryans  ? — I  do  not  remember  them. 

56.719.  John  Kirby  ? — He  may  have  been  at  a  few  of  them. 

56.720.  Alderman  Riordan  ?—  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen  him  at  a  Land 
League  meeting. 

56.721.  Is  there  an  alderman  of  that  name  in  Limerick? — He  was  not  alderman 
then. 

56.722.  Is  there  a  person  now  known  as  Alderman  Riordan  ? — Yes. 

56.723.  Mclnerney  ? — I  do  not  remember  meeting  him. 

56.724.  Pat  Leahy  ? — He  may  have  been  at  a  Land  League  meeting  in  his  own 
parish. 

56.725.  John  Ryan,  of  Murroe  ? — He  may  have  been  at  a  Land  League  meeting  in 
his  own  parish. 

56.726.  You  have  stated  here,  “  all  those  mentioned  above  were  members  of  the 
“  Land  League  and  are  members  of  National  League.”  What  do  you  say  to  that  state¬ 
ment? — I  cannot  say  that  they  are  members  of  the  National  League. 

56.727.  Is  it  true  that  they  were  members  of  the  Committee  of  both  Leagues  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

56.728.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  committee  of  the  League? — Well,  I  believe  the 
word  “  committee  ”  has  but  one  meaning. 

56.729.  What  do  you  mean  by  it  ? — What  is  the  meaning  in  the  dictionary  ? 

56.730.  Pardon  me,  what  do  you  mean  by  committee  of  the  League  ? — Now,  do  you 
mean  to  trifle  with  me.  I  appeal  to  your  Lordships. 

56.731.  ( The  President.)  I  do  not  intend  to  be  trifled  with? — No,  my  Lord. 

56.732.  {The  President.)  I  have  cautioned  you  enough.  I  shall  deal  with  you  when 
we  come  to  the  end  of  the  evidence. 

56.733.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  You  will  answer  my  question,  please.  You  have  stated  here 
they  were  members  of  the  committee  of  both  Leagues.  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
committee  of  the  League  ? — The  gentlemen  who  take  charge  of  the  finances. 

56,733a.  In  Dublin  do  you  mean,  or  in  the  branches  ? — In  Dublin. 

56.734.  That  you  will  swear  ? — And  in  the  branches  also.  You  must  have  also  a 
local  committee. 

56.735.  Pardon  me.  “  All  those  mentioned  above  were  members  of  Land  League 
“  and  are  members  of  National  League.  They  were  all  members  of  the  committee- 
“  of  both  Leagues.”  What  committee  did  you  mean  ? — The  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

56.736.  Where  ?—  At  Limerick. 

56.737.  Then  that  is  not  in  Dublin.  Of  course  that  is  the  branch  League  ? — The 
local,  but  they  are  subordinate  to  Dublin. 

56.738.  Well,  that  may  be.  “  Abraham  was  secretary  of  Land  League.”  Secretary 
where?  —  I  do  not  remember  that  Abraham  was  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League. 

56.739.  Is  this  your  statement? — That  is  the  statement,  but  is  that  a  fact  though  ? 
You  might  ask  him. 

56.740.  What  do  you  say  now.  Is  it  true  or  not  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  he 
was. 

56.741.  What  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

56.742.  Do  you  believe  that  he  was  or  was  not  ? — I  have  answered  the  question. 
You  cannot  ask  me  to  go  further  than  that.  I  do  not  remember  it. 

56.743.  I  ask  your  belief.  Do  you  believe  he  was  or  was  not  ? — He  may  have  been, 
but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

56.744.  You  were  reporting  the  proceedings  of  these  Land  Leagues  and  their 
committee  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

56.745.  Let  your  mind  go  back.  Did  you  ever  report  Mr.  Abraham  as  being 
secfetary  of  the  Land  League  or  not  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  did. 

56.746.  What  papers  did  you  report  for  ? — The  “  Daily  Chronicle,”  Limerick. 

56.747.  Just  think  ? — That  was  at  that  time. 

56.748.  “  Leinster  Leader  ”  ? — The  “  Leinster  Leader,”  you  know,  is  published  miles 
away  from  there. 

56.749.  Never  mind  where  it  is  published.  Did  you  report  for  it? — Not  in 
Limerick. 
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56.750.  I  did  not  say  a  word  about  where  it  was  or  in  Limerick.  Did  you  report 
for  that  paper  ? — I  did. 

56.751.  Now,  thinking  of  what  you  were  in  the  habit  of  reporting,  was  Mr.  Abraham, 
or  was  he  not,  the  secretary  of  the  League  ? — But,  my  Lord,  he  is  asking  me  a 
question  now  that  it  may  be  well  you  should  follow. 

56.752.  What  do  you  believe  ? — When  I  was  at  the  “  Leinster  Leader  ”  you  may  as 
well  ask  me  what  was  going  on  in  Liverpool,  or  ask  me  about  the  secretary  of  a  league 
in  Dublin.  I  was  away  from  Limerick  entirely  when  I  was  on  the  “  Leinster 
Leader.” 

56.753.  I  do  not  care  about  the  “  Leinster  Leader.”  At  this  time  you  gave  this 
statement  did  you  believe  Abraham  was  or  was  not  secretary  of  the  League  ? — I  do  not 
remember.  I  have  answered  you.  I  am  not  going  beyond  that. 

56.754.  What  is  your  belief  ? — My  belief  is  not  evidence. 

56.755.  What  is  your  belief  ? — I  have  told  you  I  do  not  remember,  and  I  cannot  go 
beyond  that. 

56.756.  “  I  attended  the  committee  meetings  of  the  Land  League  but  was  never 
**  formally  elected.”  Was  that  true  ? — No,  I  never  was  at  a  committee  meeting. 

56.757.  Never? — All  the  meetings  were  public  meetings. 

56.758.  This  is  untrue  ? — The  committee  meetings  were  public  meetings,  so  we  had 
no  distinction.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  committee  or  public  meeting  I  was 
attending. 

56.759.  You  said  you  knew  some  persons  were  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
League  ? — Yes. 

56.760.  How  did  you  know  that,  if  you  did  not  attend  the  meeting  ? — I  attended 
there  professionally. 

56.761.  Then  you  were  there.  Whether  you  attended  professionally  or  otherwise,  you 
attended  ? — Y  es. 

56.762.  Is  it  true  that  in  some  capacity  or  other  you  attended  committee  meetings  of 
the  Land  League  ? — I  attended  meetings  of  the  Land  League.  Whether  those  meetings 
were  committee  meetings  or  public  meetings.  All  I  know  is  that  we  reported  their 
proceedings  in  the  papers. 

56.763.  But  did  you  not  know  the  difference  between  a  committee  meeting  and  an 
ordinary  meeting  ? — There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Land  League  held  at  which  anything 
was  said  or  done  that  was  not  published  in  the  newspapers. 

56.764.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that.  I  am  asking  whether  you  attended 
meetings  of  the  committee  of  the  Land  League.  Have  you  or  have  you  not  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  have,  because  I  take  it,  committee  meetings  are  private  meetings. 

56.765.  Have  you  attended  meetings  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  Land  League, 
or  only  some  of  them  ? — Open  to  all  the  members  of  the  Land  League,  and  all  the 
persons  in  the  place,  whatever  their  shade  of  politics. 

56.766.  “  1  was  elected  on  behalf  of  the  National  League”  (as  distinguished  from 
the  Land  League)  “  just  before  I  left  Limerick.”  Is  that  true  or  not? — That  is  an 
untruth. 

56.767.  Did  you  become  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

56.768.  When  ? — 1883  or  1885.  I  forget  which. 

56.769.  Where? — I  was  a  member  in  Limerick  and  a  member  in  Kildare,  and  a 
member  in  Carlow. 

56.770.  Was  there  a  committee  of  that  League  in  Limerick  ? — I  do  not  know. 

56  771.  Did  vou  attend  meetings  of  the  League  ? — In  Limerick  ? 

56.772.  Yes.— Yes. 

56.773.  Personally  or  professionally  ? — Professionally. 

56.774.  Only?— Only. 

56.775.  But  you  were  a  member  ? — Yes. 

55.776.  You  say  there  wore  meetings  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  Do  I 
understand  you  now  to  say  that  you  never  yourself  were  a  member  of  that  Brother¬ 
hood  ? — Never. 

56.777.  “  There  were  cards  of  membership  circulated  among  the  Irish  Republican 
“  Brotherhood,”  which  embraced  some  lines  of  poetry  which  you  set  out  here? — Which 
I  set  out  there,  and  it  was  copied,  1  think,  if  1  remember  rightly  now,  from  an  old 
number  of  the  “  Irish  People”  to  suit  the  occasion. 

56.778.  Copied  from  what? — An  old  volume  of  the  “  Irish  People.” 
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56.779.  Is  that  a  book  you  have  got  ? — It  is  a  newspaper. 

56.780.  “  I  got  one  of  those  cards.  I  destroyed  it,  fearing  a  raid  on  my  house.  I 
“  produce  a  copy  I  made  while  card  was  in  my  possession.”  Is  all  that  untrue  ? — 
Every  word  of  it. 

56.781.  Not  a  word  of  it  true? — Not  a  word. 

56.782.  Now  we  come  to  something  specific.  “About  the  first  week  of  July  1881 
“  the  interests  of  tenants  in  Lord  Cloncurry,  Murroe’s  farm,  were  put  up  for  auction  by 
“  the  sheriff,  and  sold.”  Is  that  true  ? — I  know  some  farms  of  the  tenants  of  Lord 
Cloncurry  had  been  put  up  for  sale. 

56.783.  In  July  1881  ? — I  cannot  carry  back  my  memory  to  dates. 

56.784.  About  that  time  ? — Sometime  about  that. 

56.785.  “  A.  meeting  of  the  Land  League  was  subsequently  held.  Mr.  Finucane  and 
“  Mr.  Abraham  were  at  the  meeting.”  Is  that  true  ? — No. 

56.786.  Was  there  a  meeting  subsequently  held? — Perhaps  in  about  a  month. 

56.787.  “  The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Higgins  was  also  there”? — I  do  not  know  any  gentleman 
of  that  name. 

56.788.  Is  that  imagination  ? — Yes. 

56.789.  “  He  said  there  were  only  two  black  sheep  in  the  fold,  let  no  one  speak  to 
“  them,  deal  with  them,  or  look  at  them,  and  by  those  means  you  will  make  them  feel 
“  the  penalty  of  what  they  have  this  day  done.”  Is  all  that  imagination  ? — Yes. 

56.790.  “We  will  boycott  them.  These  remarks  were  reiterated  by  Messrs.  Finucane 
“  and  Abraham,  and  the  result  was  the  two  tenants  who  had  bought  their  holdings  were 
“  boycotted  ”? — Every  word  of  that  is  untrue. 

56.791.  Every  word  of  that  is  untrue  ? — Every  word. 

56.792.  May  I  take  it  then  that  all  the  names  you  have  mentioned  here  are  imagi¬ 
nary  persons,  for  instance,  when  you  mention  here  “  C.  Iversof  New  York,  the  Reverend 
“  Mr.  Higgins  ”  and  so  on  ? — Imaginary.  If  you  go  through  them  seriatim  I  will 
answer  you. 

56.793.  “  Captain  Bell  of  New  York”? — I  never  saw  him  to  my  knowledge. 

56.794.  But  is  he  imaginary  ? — I  have  never  seen  him. 

56.795.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  him? — I  do  not  remember 
him. 

56.796.  Is  he  an  imaginary  person  you  know  nothing  of  ? — I  have  answered  you. 
I  have  never  seen  him. 

56.797.  I  did  not  ask  you  if  you  had  seen  him  ? — I  have  never  met  him. 

56.798.  I  do  not  ask  you  that  fact  ? — I  do  not  remember  anything  about  him. 

56.799.  Was  Captain  Bell  of  New  York  a  person  you  never  heard  of,  or  is  he  a 
person  only  in  your  imagination  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  him. 

56.800.  Never? — Never. 

56.801.  Then  he  is  a  person  entirely  of  your  imagination? — May  be. 

56.802.  No,  no  ! — If  he  exists  it  is  an  accidental  coincidence. 

56.803.  As  far  as  you  know  is  he  a  person  of  your  imagination  ? — Yes. 

56.804.  You  put  that  to  me,  that  as  far  as  you  know — ? — As  far  as  I  know  he  may 
.or  may  not  exist. 

56.805.  Not  “  he  may  or  may  not  ”  ;  is  he  a  person  that  you  have  created  out  of 
your  imagination? — Yes. 

56.806.  Only  ? — Only. 

56.807.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  there  ever  was  such  a  person  in  exis¬ 
tence  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  Captain  Bell  existing.  He  was  Clifford  Lloyd’s  private 
secretary. 

56.808.  Was  it  Captain  Bell  of  New  York  ? — I  never  saw  him,  never  heard  of  him, 
I  never  knew  him. 

56.809.  William  Madigan  and  McSweeney  and  Saunders  all  imaginary  ? — Yes. 

56.810.  Entirely  ? — Yes. 

56.811.  Is  that  so? — Yes. 

56.812.  Never  heard  of  anyone  of  them  ? — Mention  the  last  name. 

56.813.  William  Madigan  ? — I  do  not  remember  him. 

56.814.  McSweeney  ? — Never  heard  of  him. 

56.815.  Saunders  ? — Saunders,  I  never  heard  of  him,  as  distinguished  or  prominent 
public  men. 
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56.816.  Never  mind  about  distinguished  or  prominent.  Are  these  persons  proceed¬ 
ing  from  your  imagination  ? — Yes. 

56.817.  And  you  have  never  heard  of  them  in  any  capacity  whatever? — Of  course 
they  may  exist  as  ordinary  private  members  of  the  community.  Do  you  see  ? 

56.818.  They  are  individuals,  none  the  less? — Private  individuals.  But  either  as 
political  factors. 

56.819.  As  private  individuals  of  the  community,  do  they  reside  near  Limerick  ? — 
Well,  there  are  several  McS weeny’s. 

56.820.  Several  Miadigan’s  ? — And  several  Madigans. 

56.821.  Several  Saunders’  ? — And  Saunders,  scores  of  them. 

56.822.  “  Leahy  of  Grange  and  John  Ryan,  hon.  secretary  of  Murroe  Land  League 
“  were  appointed.”  Are  there  any  such  persons  ? — Yes. 

56.823.  They  did  exist  ? — Yes. 

56.824.  Was  John  Ryan  hon.  secretary  of  the  Murroe  Land  League? — I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that ;  no  positive  knowledge. 

56.825.  Did  you  ever  attend  the  Murroe  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

56.826.  And  report  the  proceedings  ? — Yes. 

56.827.  Who  acted  as  hon.  secretary  ? — I  think  as  a  rule  it  was  one  of  the  clergymen 
of  the  parish  who  was  piloting  through  the  business. 

56.828.  Do  you  see  what  you  have  written  here,  “  John  Ryan,  hon.  secretary  of 
“  Murroe  Land  League  ”  ? — Yes. 

56.829.  Was  he  an  hon.  secretary  of  the  Murroe  Land  League  ? — He  may  have  been, 
but  not  to  my  knowledge. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

56.830.  I  have  very  few  questions  to  ask  of  you.  You  told  Sir  Henry  James  that  you 
had  been  in  communication  ivith  the  police  since  1882  ? — No,  sir. 

56.831.  Did  you  not  say  that  vou  had  been  in  communication  with  the  police  since 
1882?— No. 

56.832.  Have  you  or  have  you  not  been  in  communication  ? — I  have  not. 

56.833.  Do  you  swear  that  you  have  not  communicated  from  time  to  time  and 
received  money  from  the  police  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? — I  do. 

56.834.  Have  you  received  any  money  from  the  Castle  or  the  police  ? — I  have. 

56.835.  How  much  ? — I  have  received  from  the  policeman  who  came  to  take  that 
first  statement,  I  think,  something  about  4 Z.  or  5Z. 

56.836.  What  is  the  name  of  the  policeman  ? — Doonan. 

56.837.  4Z.  or  51.  from  Doonan  for  the  first  statement  ? — Yes. 

56.838.  How  much  did  you  receive  for  the  second  statement  ? — That  was  all  the 

police - 

56.839.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  anyone  for  the  second  statement  ? — That  is 
all  the  money  I  received  from  the  police. 

56.840.  But  from  anybody  else  ? — Is  it  in  connexion  with  this  ? 

56.841.  Yes. — I  should  like  to  be  precise. 

56.842.  For  coming  here  how  much  money  have  you  got  before  you  gave  your 
statement?  After  coming  to  London  on  the  19th  December,  I  got,  I  think,  the  Monday 
or  Tuesday  after  the  adjournment  for  Christmas,  a  sum  of  50/. 

56.843.  Who  from  ? — No,  I  forgot,  on  the  8th.  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon. 

56.844.  Answer  my  question  ? — I  want  to  be  accurate.  Before  I  came  to  London, 
sir,  I  got  a  sum  of  4/.  first  of  all,  which  I  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  secret  service  money 
which  was  tolerably  circulated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

56.845.  You  got  it  from  the  police? — 1  got  that  from  the  police. 

56.846.  W  hat  else  have  you  got  ? — I  got  51.  with  the  subpoena. 

56.847.  What  else? — 1  had  a  telegraph  then  to  Mr.  Soamos  that  I  could  not  come, 
and  I  got  100/.  to  defray  my  expenses. 

56.848.  \  ou  sent  that  telegram  ? — 4  sent  that  telegram. 

56.849.  (Mr.  H.  I.  Itcid.)  1  call  for  it  ? — 1  produce  all  the  documents  and  all  the 
correspondence. 

56.850.  Stop.  I  am  not  asking  you  a  question.  I  call  for  that  telegram.  Will  you 
swear  you  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Soaines  ? — I  have  a  copy  of  it. 
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56.851.  Let  me  see  it. — 1  have  not  it  here  ? 

56.852.  Where  is  it  ? — 44,  Torrington  Square. 

56.853.  I  call  for  it. — I  can  produce  all  the  correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  us. 

56.854.  Did  you  receive  any  money.  How  much  money  did  you  receive,  tell  me,  if 

you  please  ? — I  am  going  to  give  it  you  all  in  sums.  After  that  telegram  I  got  a  letter 

from  Mr.  Soames  saying  that  he  could  not  comply  with  it.  I  held  the  stiff  reins,  and 
after  a  short  time  Mr.  Shannon  called  at  Ballinasloe.  He  saw  me.  We  had  a  chat, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  chat  I  went  to  Dublin,  and  I  got  a  sum  of  50 /.  from  Mr. 
Shannon. 

56.855.  Did  you  get  it  by  cheque? — No,  Bank  of  England  notes. 

56.856.  Did  you  get  it  by  bank  notes  ? — Bank  of  England  notes. 

56.857.  Where  was  it  paid  you  ?— At  Mr.  Shannon’s  office. 

56.858.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  ? — Well,  it  enabled  me  to  see  London, 
that  was  all. 

56.859.  Have  you  been  staying  in  London  since  ? — Let  me  follow.  After  I  attended 
the  Court  I  was  not  called.  The  Monday  or  Tuesday  after  the  adjournment  previous 
to  Christmas  I  saw  Mr.  Soames,  and  I  got  a  sum  of  40 1.  additional. 

56.860.  When  was  that,  please  ? — About  the  19th,  I  think — the  date  that  statement 
is  signed. 

56.861.  Is  that  the  second  statement? — No,  the  first  stafement.  This  is  the  first 
statement. 

56.862.  Did  Mr.  Soames  give  you  that  money  in  gold  or  notes  ? — By  a  cheque. 

56.863.  Can  you  give  me  the  date?  Was  that  the  17th  December? — It  was  a  date 
after  that  statement  was  signed. 

56.864.  What  other  moneys  have  you  received  ? — Since  then  I  think  I  have 
received  something  about  20 1. 

56.865.  Who  from  ? — Mr.  Soames. 

56.866.  By  cheques  ? — Well,  some  by  money.  I  think  something  about3  15/. 
or  20 1. 

56.867.  In  addition  ? — In  addition  ;  and  I  got  also,  I  should  have  told  you,  when  I 
was  staying  at  the  Craven  Hotel  one  evening  a  messenger  came  in  and  gave  me  a  fresh 
subpoena,  with  a  guinea. 

56.868.  Is  that  all  the  money  you  received  ? — That  is  all  ;  only  that. 

56.869.  That  is  all  the  money  you  received.  Now,  how  did  you  come  into  contact 

with  this  policeman  in  the  first  instance  ? — One  Sunday  evening  in  Ballinasloe  there  was 
a  youth - 

20.870.  Do  not  give  me  a  long  story  ? — I  am  going  to  give  it  you  very  briefly. 

20.871.  Well. — A  youth  and  myself  were  standing  quite  close  to  the  green,  im¬ 

mediately  near  the  Agricultural  Society’s  Hall,  when  Doonan  and  another  friend  came 
up.  They  stopped,  and  they  asked  us  to  go — Doonan  asked  us  to  go  and  have  a  liquor 
as  it  was  evening.  He  said  he  was  after  coming  a  long  long  journey,  and  he  was 
fatigued.  We  went,  and  we  had  a  liquor ;  and  he  stood  a  few  liquors,  and  one  thing - 

56.872.  I  do  not  want  a  long  stay  about  it? — He  came  to  me. 

56.873.  Did  they  come  to  you  ? — Yes. 

56.874.  Did  they  communicate  with  you  first  ? — They  communicated  with  me 
first. 

56.875.  Did  they  ask  you  any  statement  of  facts  ? — The  statement  of  fact  I  made 
was  embodied  in  that  first.  After  he  called  five  times  at  my  private  residence. 

56.876.  Did  the  policeman  make  any  promise  to  you  ? — Yes. 

56.877.  What  was  it? — He  said  that  I  would  be  remunerated  far  beyond  my 
expectations. 

56.878.  Was  that  all  ? — And  that  I  could  give  very  valuable  information,  and  that 

nobody - 

56.879.  Which  policeman  was  that? — Donan. 

56.880.  After  that  you  saw  Mr.  Shannon? — After  that  I  saw  Mr.  Shannon. 

56.881.  What  did  Mr.  Shannon  say  to  you  with  reference  to  expectations  or  money  ? 

— Mr.  Shannon  was  more  guarded  ;  in  fact  my  interview  with  Mr.  Shannon - 

56.882.  What  did  he  say  to  you  with  reference  to  expectations  or  money  ? — Mr. 
Shannon  said  he  believed  that  Soames  was  a  very  decent  fellow,  and  that  my  service 
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should  not  be  forgotten  ;  that  I  would  find  I  would  be  very  well  cared  for,  and  very 
well  done  for. 

55.883.  That  is  what  Mr.  Shannon  said  to  you  ? — He  did  not  say  it  directly,  but 
that  was  the  substance.  Do  you  understand,  sir — Mr.  Shannon’s  conversation 

with  me. 

56.884.  I  will  not  waste  time  in  asking  you  much  more,  but  one  question,  if  you  please. 
You  say  you  saw  some  correspondence.  Files  of  correspondence  were  shown  to  you  this 
morning  or  yesterday? — Ho. 

56.885.  When  ? — Shown  to  me  about  three  weeks  ago. 

56.886.  Did  that  consist  of  letters  that  had  been  written  by  you  to  the  authorities  in 
Dublin  ? — Fabrications,  six  years  old. 

56.887.  Did  it  consist  of  letters  you  had  written  to  the  authorities  in  Dublin  ? — 
Yes. 

56.888.  At  the  Castle  ? — Yes. 

56.889.  Was  that  shown  to  you  by  Mr.  Soames? — By  one  of  Mr.  Soames’ 
emissaries. 

56.890.  Was  it  shown  to  you  by  Mr.  Soames  ? — Or  by  one  of  his  agents. 

56.891.  In  his  office  ?  Where  was  it  shown  to  you  ? — Partly  in  his  office. 

56.892.  Partly  ? — Yes. 

56.893.  Where  else  ? — And  at  the  hotel.  It  was  shown  to  me  by  a  policeman. 

56.894.  What  policeman  ? — Sergeant  wells. 

56.895.  Is  he  one  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — He  is  one  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con¬ 
stabulary. 

56.896.  Am  I  to  understand  that  before  this  sum  of  money  of  4/.  that  you  received 
from  the  yoliceman  in  this  case,  that  you  had  received  no  payment  whatever  from  any 
quarters  for  your  letters  or  for  information  ? — No,  never,  not  a  penny. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

56.897.  What  caused  you  to  continue  to  make  fabricated  statements,  if  you  were 
getting  nothing  from  1880  to  1881  ? — I  never  got  a  penny.  If  you  produce  Chalk,  he 
will  be  able  to  prove  it. 

56.898.  I  asked  you  what  caused  you  to  make  fabricated  statements  year  after  year 
if  you  were  getting  nothing  for  it  ? — Excuse  me,  I  made  no  fabricated  statements  year 
after  year.  All  my  fabricated  statements  were  confined  to  the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

56.899.  I  asked  you  about  1881  and  1882,  you  said  you  did  not  know  about  1881, 
during  the  time  you  were  making  fabricated  statements,  what  caused  you  to  do  it  if 
you  were  getting  no  money  ? — Well,  I  was  asked  to  do  it.  I  consulted  with  some 
friends  of  mine,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  consultation  with  some  friends  of  mine, 
I  made  those  statements  which  have  been  read,  I  daresay  by  12  or  16  people  before. 

56.900.  What  caused  you  to  make  them? — To  mislead. 

56.901.  To  mislead  the  Government  of  1881  or  1882,  was  that  your  object  ? — Yes. 

56.902.  When  you  received  this  money  from  Mr.  Shannon  was  it  stated  that  was  a 
sum  of  money  to  pay  your  expenses  to  come  to  London  and  to  live  upon  whilst  you 
were  here? — No,  the  50 1.  was  to  pay  my  expenses,  but  for  one  month  ;  my  personal 
expenses  for  one  month. 

56.903.  Did  you  give  a  receipt  for  tha*t  sum  as  being  for  your  xpeei  ? — My 
personal  expenses  for  one  month. 

56.904.  How  long  have  you  been  in  London  altogether  ? — That  he  8th 

November. 

56.905.  How  long  have  you  been  in  London  altogether — you  remained  here  ? — I 
have  remained  here  all  that  time  nearly  ;  except  the  Christmas  recess. 

56.906.  With  the  exception  of  the  Christmas  recess,  you  have  been  here  since  the 
8th  November  ? — Yes ;  1  remained  a  week  after  tho  adjournment  for  Christinas,  and  I 
remained  in  Ireland  a  week  after  the  sitting  of  the  Court  here. 

56.907.  Having  been  in  London  three  months,  for  your  support  you  have  receivod 
a  sum  of  (I  make  it  to  be)  1157.  ? — About  that. 

56.908.  Is  that  all  ?— That  is  all. 

56.909.  Have  you  expended  that  upon  your  living  ? — I  have. 
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56.910.  I  am  afraid  you  have  asked  for  more  money  and  it  lias  been  refused  ? — Yes. 

56.911.  And  you  have  given  your  evidence  to-day  as  you  have - - 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  Perhaps,  my  Lord,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  the  witness  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Soames  held  out  any  expectation  to  you  of  any  further  payment  after  you  had 
given  your  evidence? — Well,  last  evening  I  was  at  Mr.  Soames’,  and  Mr.  Soames 
referred  to  the  fact  that  a  gentleman  of  my  education  and  ability — that  I  had  a  greater 
scope  for  getting  on  here  professionally  than  I  had  in  Ireland,  and  he  believed  I  could 
do  much  better  in  London  than  I  could  in  Ireland,  and  that  if  I  stood  fairly  and  treated 
him  fairly  I  would  find  I  would  have  no  reason  to  complain.  He  said  that  in  the 
presence  of  a  lady  who  was  with  me  in  his  office. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  should  like  on  this  point,  with  your  Lordship’s  permission,  to  call 
Mr.  Shannon. 

(The  President.)  I  am  going  to  deal  with  this  witness. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  contempt  of  Court.  In  the 
first  place  your  manner  has  been  insolent,  both  to  the  Counsel  and  to  the  Court  during 
your  examination  ;  but  I  take  the  opportunity  of  adding  that,  in  our  judgment,  you 
have  been  guilty  of  a  still  more  serious  contempt  of  Court.  \ou  have  avowed  that  you 
have  told  a  long  tissue  of  lies  for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  the  person  to  whom 
you  made  it,  and  causing  yourself  to  be  brought  up  here  as  a  witness,  in  order  that  you 
nlight  then  tell  that  which  you  call  the  truth.  That-was  a  most  insolent  interference 
with  the  course  of  justice.  It  was  foisting  yourself  upon  the  Court,  and  taking  up 
the  time  of  the  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  befooling  those  who  had  taken  your  evidence  ; 
and  coming  here  with  that  intention  and  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Court  in  that 
manner,  we  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  Court,  and  I 
accordingly  commit  you  to  prison  for  it. 

(The  Witness  )  My  Lord,  before  you  ratify  that  or  put  it  into  effect,  will  you  allow 
me  to  tell  your  Lordship  that  before  I  was  examined  at  all,  if  you  would  postpone  the  case 
for  aji  hour  and  let  me  go  to  Torrington  Square,  I  would  produce  correspondence  there 
and  I  would  fix  the  contempt  of  Court  on  the  proper  shoulders.  I  stated  clearly  and 
plainly  to  Mr.  Soames  in  my  letters  time  after  time  that  I  would  give  no  evidence. 

(The  President.)  I  am  acting  on  the  statement  you  have  made. 

(The  Witness.)  I  swear  that,  my  Lord.  My  letters  to  Mr.  Soames  of  last  December 
can  prove  that. 

(2  he  President.)  It  must  be  proved  hereafter  if  it  be  any  mitigation  of  what  you 
said  to  the  Court. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Peid.)  My  Lord,  I  should  ask  that  someone  may  be  sent  in  order  to 
obtain  these  documents,  if  such  there  be,  of  which  I  do  not  know  anything. 

(The  President.)  Really,  Mr.  Reid,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  this. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  With  these  documents,  I  mean.  I  was  not  saying  a  word  about 
that. 

(The  Witness.)  If  your  Lordship  permits  a  messenger  or  constable  to  accompany  me 
to  my  place  I  will  produce  those  letters,  and  I  would  put  it  to  Mr.  Soames  whether 
those  letters  have  not  been  sent  to  him. 

(The  President.)  No,  I  co.mmit  you  to  prison. 

( The  Witness.)  My  Lord,  why  am  I  going  to  prison,  may  I  ask? 

( The  President.)  1  have  already  said  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Let  him 
be  removed. 

(The  Witness.)  That  is  intimidation  of  the  worst  form. 

[ The  witness  was  removed  in  custody. ] 


(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  what  I  was  saying  was,  that  I  should  like  to  have 
permission  to  send  and  to  secure  those  documents  by,  as  I  understand,  certain 

officers. 

(The  President.)  You  may  take  authority  from  him  to  do  that.  He  says  they  are 

there.  He  will  give  directions. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  after  what  has  occurred  I  would  ask  your  permission  to 
place  Mr.  Soames  in  the  box  to  state  what  documents  he  has  in  his  possession. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Soames  recalled  ;  further  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 


56.912.  Mr.  Soames,  first  this  witness  Coffey  has  stated  that  he  wrote  certain  letters 
to  you.  I  believe  that  is  so  ? — 1  have  had  several  letters  from  him. 

56.913.  Are  they  in  Court  now  or  at  your  office  ? — At  my  office. 

56.914.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  send  for  them  and  hand  them  in  ? — I  will  hand 
them  in  to-morrow  morning.  It  will  take  some  time  to  hunt  them  out ;  and  I  may  say 
his  letters  largely  have  been  nothing  but  requisitions  for  money,  with  which  I  did  not 


comply. 

56,915.  He  has  stated  sums  of  money  he  has  received  amounting  to  115/.  As  far  as 
you  know,  is  that  statement  correct  ? — I  should  think  it  was.  In  the  first  instance  he 
had  50 1.  and  gave  a  receipt  for  it,  which  I  have  unfortunately  mislaid — I  shall  be  able 
to  find  it — for  his  attendance  as  a  witness,  and  his  personal  expenses,  including  travel¬ 


ling  expenses  for  one  month. 

56.916.  We  have  from  him  he  has  been  in  London  living,  as  he  says,  in  Torrington 
Square,  I  think,  for  nearly  three  months.  He  has  not  had  more  money  from  you  than 
he  has  stated  ? — No. 

56.917.  Has  he  applied  to  you  from  time  to  time  for  more  money  ? — Constantly,  and 
has  been  refused. 

56.918.  As  late  as  last  night  ?— As  late  as  last  night. 

56.919.  And  have  you  given  him  more  than  you  thought  fair  for  his  sustenance  as  a 
witness  ? — I  have  not  given  him  the  ordinary  allowance  of  a  common  witness  ;  he  has 
had  less. 

56.920.  As  soon  as  you  can,  will  you  produce  every  document? — Every  single 
document  that  passed.  What  he  has  said  is  untrue. 

56.921.  You  took  receipts  from  him  for  every  sum  of  money? — Yes. 

56.922.  What  took:  place,  if  anything,  about  holding  out  hopes  last  night.  You 
heard  what  he  said.  How  far  is  that  correct  ? — What  was  correct  is,  he  was  talking 
about  his  future  prospects  after  giving  evidence,  and  I  told  him  there  was  a  very  fan- 
field  in  London,  and  as  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence  and  education 
I  thought  there  would  be  a  very  fair  field.  He  asked  me  then  to  give  him  money,  and 
I  said  “No”;  and  I  said,  “  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  when  you  have  given  your 
“  evidence  in  the  ordinary  way  I  shall  not  treat  your  niggardly.” 

56.923.  Hid  he  say  anything  about  it  being  difficult  to  go  back  to  Ireland  after 
giving  his  evidence  ? — He  told  me  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to  go  back  to 
Ireland  again ;  that  when  he  came  here  he  should  make  up  his  mind  to  emigrate,  and 
I  believe  he  made  up  his  mind.  He  had  actually  taken  his  passage  by  one  of  the 
Cunard  steamers. 

56.924.  I  understand  you  took  his  statement  in  December.  Had  you  the  slightest 
cause  to  believe  his  statement  to  you  was  untrue  ? — He  went  carefully  through  it  with 
me,  and  it  is  corrected.  He  corrected  it,  and  afterwards  he  said,  “  It  is  perfectly  true,” 
and  he  signed  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  If  any  question  arises  after  the  letters  have  been  seen,  I  may  have 
further  questions. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  One  question  of  Mr.  Shannon. 


Mr.  William  James  Shannon  re-called ;  further  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

56.925.  We  hear  you  gave  this  man  50 1.  ? — I  did  ;  yes. 

56.926.  Did  you  give  him  that  for  his  travelling  expenses,  and  to  sustain  him  in 
London  for  one  month? — Yes,  I  did. 

56.927.  Did  he  give  you  a  receipt  at  the  timo,  which  you  took  ? — Yes,  the  receipt 
was,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it,  to  the  effect  that  that  was  to  pay  for  all  travelling 
expenses  and  to  support  him  while  living  in  London  for  one  month,  and  during 
that  period  he  undertook  in  the  receipt  to  appear  when  called  upon  as  a  witness, 
at  any  day  during  that  period  of  one  month. 

56.928.  (Mr.  It.  T.  Iteid.)  I  have  not  soon  the  letters.  IIow  long  has  the  witness 
been  in  London  ? 

(Sir  II  James.)  Since  the  15th. 

56.929.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  8th  November  ? — It  must  have  been  before  that. 
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(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Since  the  8th  November. 

(The  President.)  Except  Christmas. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Except  Christmas  time. 


Arthur  Nias  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  will  be  convenient  I  should  tell  your  Lordship  this  is  evidence 
to  endeavour  to  trace  the  sources  from  which  the  rifles  found  at  Thomas  Walsh’s  were 
paid  for.  Your  Lordship  will  remember  it? 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

56.930.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Are  you  employed  as  a  bank  clerk  at  the  Credit  Lyonnais  in 
Lombard  Street  ? — Yes. 

56.931.  In  the  year  1881  was  there  a  credit  sent  over  from  the  Credit  Lyonnais 
of  Paris  in  favour  of  a  person  named  Kenelm  Martin  ? — Yes. 

56.932.  Your  branch  in  London,  I  suppose,  are  correspondents  of  the  head  office  in 
Paris  ? — Yes. 

56.933.  Have  you  got  the  letter  with  which  the  credit  was  originally  opened  or  not 
with  you  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

56.934.  Just  give  it  to  me,  please.  The  terms  of  the  letter  are  not  important.  The 
date  is  what  I  wanted.  This  is  the  16th  June.  Was  there  one  before  that  or  not  ? — 
In  1880  ? 

56.935.  Yes. — That  is  the  first. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  “  The  16  June  1880.  Be  good  enough  to  place  at  the  disposition  of 
“  Mr.  Kenelm  Martin  the  sum  of  824Z.  5s.  lid.”  I  have  read  a  translation,  my  Lord. 

56.936.  Were  cheques  drawn  upon  that  by  somebody  bearing  the  name  of  Kenelm 
Martin  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

56.937.  I  think  you  have  those  cheques  here  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  How  much  was  the  credit  for,  Mr.  Murphy  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  is  the  first  credit,  824?.  ;  but  there  were  subsequent  credits  I  do 
not  trouble  your  Lordship  with. 

56.938.  Was  the  account  fed  from  time  to  time  by  remittances  from  Paris? — Yes, 
from  Paris. 

56.939.  Until  1881  ? — Yes. 

56.940.  I  think  you  have  got  the  cheques  here.  Amongst  the  other  cheques  was  this 
one  drawn  of  the  19th  July  1880.  It  is  signed  “  J.  Kenelm  Martin.”  “  Pay  myself  or 
“  order  600?.,”  and  it  is  endorsed  “  J.  Kenelm  Martin  ”  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  first  cheque. 

56.941.  Did  you  see  Kenelm  Martin  when  he  drew  that  cheque  or  not? — No,  I  did 

not. 

56.942.  Are  Glyn  Mills  the  bankers  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais  of  London  ? — Yes, 

they  are. 

56.943.  And  on  that  same  day  did  your  office  draw  on  Glyn  Mills  for  600?.  in  favour 
of  J.  Kenelm  Martin  ? — Yes. 

56.944.  Are  these  the  other  cheques  which  were  drawn  on  that  account  ? — Yes,  these 
are  the  rest  of  the  cheques. 

56.945.  Was  the  last  cheque  which  was  drawn  on  that  account  one  of  the  19th  June 
1882  ? — Yes,  the  19th  June. 

56.946.  And  it  was  for  200?.  ? — Yes,  200?. 

56.947.  Did  that  leave  a  balance  in  favour  of  Kenelm  Martin  of  211?.  5s.  lid.  ? — 

Yes. 

56.948.  Has  Kenelm  Martin  ever  claimed  that  balance  from  that  day  to  this  ? — No, 
never. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  You  Lordship  may  remember  the  arrest  of  Walsh  was  on  the  17th 
June  1882.  On  the  19th  this  cheque  was  drawn,  and  the  balance  has  lain  there  ever 
ince  unclaimed. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

56,949.  As  I  understand  your  statement — I  do  not  want  to  miss  any  part  of  the 
substance — is  that  a  certain  credit  was  sent  over  from  Paris  to  the  bank  at  which  you 
are  a  clerk  ? — Yes,  from  time  to  time. 
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56.950.  And  was  drawn  upon  by  J.  Kenelm  Martin  by  tbe  cheques  in  question  ? 
Yes. 

56.951.  I  find  some  sf  these  cheques,  or  one  at  least  of  them,  is  crossed  “  Payable  at 
Glyn  Mills  ”  ? — Yes,  that  was  ;  instead  of  issuing  our  own  cheque,  we  now  stamp  them 
payable  at  Glyn  Mills. 

*56,952.  Several  of  them  are  payable  at  Glyn  Mills? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  not  Kenelm  Martin’s  cheque. 

56.953.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is.  I  am  glad  I  drew  attention  to 
it.  This  is  a  cheque  dated  March  2nd,  1882,  drawn  by  Keneim  Martin  on  the  Credit 
Lyonnais  “in  favour  of  myself”  and  crossed  payable  at  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  &  Co. 
Is  that  by  the  Credit  Lyonnais  ?  I  suppose  that  was  that  you  wanted  to  enable  them  to 
pay  it  instead  of  paying  it  yourself  ? — Yes,  it  is  our  invariable  practice.  We  do  not 
pay  cash.  We  give  a  cheque  payable  at  our  bankers. 

56.954.  I  understand  the  process.  When  Kenelm  Martin  drew  upon  you  you  there¬ 
upon  drew  upon  Glyn  Mills,  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

56.955.  And  gave  him  a  cheque  ? — Yes.  , 

56.956.  In  fact  what  you  did  was  to  exchange  cheques  with  him  ? — To  exchange 
cheques. 

Thank  you,  I  understand  the  proceeding.  * 

That  makes  the  crossing,  of  course,  of  no  moment  for  the  purpose. 


James  Christie  Mackenzie,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

56,957-8.  Do  you  carry  on  business  in  Mark  Lane  ? — I  do. 

56.959.  And  trade,  I  think,  as  Mackenzie  Brothers  ? — I  do. 

56.960.  And  occasionally  sell  rifles  and  ammunition? — Occasionally. 

56.961.  Had  you  a  customer  in  1880  of  the  name  of  J.  R.  Armstrong? — I  had. 

56.962.  I  think  the  address  he  gave  you  was  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street  ? — It 
was. 

56.963.  Did  you  deal  with  him  for  long  and  short  Sniders  and  sword  bayonets  ?- 
And  revolvers  and  ammunition  as  well. 

56.964.  Will  you  kindly  refer  to  your  books  qjad  see  whether,  on  the  19th  July  1880, 
you  sold  him  some  Sniders.  On  the  19th  July  did  you  sell  some  Sniders  for  440/.  ?— 

I  believe  we  did. 

56.965.  And  did  he  pay  for  them  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  four  of  100/.  and  four 
notes  of  10/.? — Yes,  he  did. 

56.966.  Were  the  numbers  of  the  10/.  notes  65302  to  65305,  inclusive  ? — 65302  to 
65305,  and  four  10/.  notes. 

56.967.  On  the  20th  July  did  you  pay  the  Bank  of  England  notes  to  your  account 
at  the  Union  Bank,  Princes  Street? — On  the  20th  July  1880. 

56.968.  I  think  you  gave  Armstrong  two  delivery  notes  for  the  rifles  ? — W  e  did. 

56.969.  Where  were  they  addressed  to;  do  you  recollect  ? — The  delivery  orders  ■ 

56.970.  Yes.— One  was  dated  July  20th,  1880,  to  Thomas  Purvis,  Esq.,  Blenheim 
Works,  48,  Eagle  Wharf  Road,  North.  “  Dear  sir,  please  deliver.” 

56.971.  That  is  enough  ;  that  is  all  I  want  ? — The  other  is  dated  August  3rd. 


John  Hopkins  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

56.972.  Are  you  a  clerk  at  the  Union  Bank,  Princes  Street? — I  am. 

56.973.  Is  it  correct  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  paid  in  Bank  of  England  notes  Nos.  65302 
to  65305  on  the  20th  of  July  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

56.974.  1880? — Yes,  ho  did,  and  here  is  a  copy  from  our  books. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  is  not  the  one.  This  is  not  giving  the  particulars  of  the 
notes. 
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Mr.  James  C.  Mackenzie  recalled;  cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

56.975.  I  was  no  doubt  mistaken,  but  I  thought  you  had  the  numbers  of  those 
notes? — Yes,  I  have. 

56.976.  Where  did  you  get  them  from  ? — From  the  bank. 

56.977.  Can  you  tell  me,  how  do  you  know  you  received  from  Mr.  Armstrong  those 
10 1.  notes  ? — I  took  them  from  him  and  entered  it  in  the  book. 

56.978.  I  see  you  put  it  as  the  20th  July  1880,  notes  from  Armstrong  for  500?.,  L. 
Sniders. 

(The  President.)  And  then  he  goes  to  the  bank  and  sees  that  the  notes  paid  into  the 
bank  were  so  and  so. 

56.979.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  only  want  to  trace  those  notes  entered  the  20tli  July; 
you  say  this  is  a  book  of  the  Union  Bank,  and  you  say,  having  made  an  entry  that  you 
paid  notes  from  Armstrong  for  500?.  into  the  Union  Bank  on  the  20th  of  July,  you 
found  from  the  bank  what  the  numbers  were  ? — Exactly  so.  In  that  case  the  numbers 
are  not  entered  there.  In  other  cases  you  will  see  the  payments  from  Armstrong  with 
the  numbers  of  the  notes  entered. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  understand  now. 

56.980.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  do  not  know  whether  inquiries  were  made  from  you  at  the 
time  as  to  the  numbers  of  those  notes  ? — At  what  time  ? 

56.981.  About  the  time ;  well,  at  all  events,  in  1882? — At  the  trial  of  Walsh  we 
were  hauled  up  for  those.  We  had  to  give  a  great  deal  of  informatiou  then  as  to  the 

notes. 

Constable  Harry  Noviss  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

56.982.  In  1882  did  you  make  inquiries  with  reference  to  certain  Bank  of  England 
notes  with  a  view  of  tracing  them  ? — Tes. 

59.983.  What  were  those  notes,  65,302  to  65,305  ? — They  were,  with  others. 

56.984.  I  think  you  traced  them  through  Glyns  to  the  Credit  Lyonnais  ? — Yes. 

56.985.  And  found  out  that  they  had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Armstrong  ? — Yes. 

56.986.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  You  must  prove  that.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  it  is  in 
regard  to  this.  If  there  is  anything  in  it  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  think  he  is 
going  to  found  a  question  on  it  some  ^ay  or  other. 

( The  President.)  He  is  tracing  where  the  notes  came  from.  I  am  assuming  this  to 
be  all  correct,  as  it  would  apparently  be.  It  would  trace  them  back. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Going  from  bank  to  bank,  from  persons  who  received  the 
statement  from  the  bank. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  but  what  is  the  value  of  this  witness;  the  other  witness 
proved  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  They  prove  to  have  had  it  themselves. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  think  this  witness  adds  anything  to  the  others. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  No,  I  think  not,  my  Lord. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  explain  this  matter.  All  this  evidence  has  been  given,  and  it 
turns  upon  the  question  of  Kenelm  Martin.  Our  averment  is  that  Kenelm  Martin  and 
O’Kelly  are  one  and  the  same.  Your  Lordship  recollects  that  O’ Kelly  at  one  time 
passed  by  the  name  of  Martin.  Of  course  it  turns  upon  handwriting.  We  have  the 
original  letters-  of  O’Kelly.  It  was  thought  the  original  letters  would  be  here  to-day, 
but  the  witness  is  unwell  and  unable  to  be  here,  but  he  will  be  here  to-morrow 
morning. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  hoped  he  would  be  here  to-day.  There  is  a  letter  from 
Kenelm  Martin  of  the  10th  February  1881.  It  is  a  comparison  of  handwriting  with- 
the  letter  which  we  believe  to  be  Mr.  Kelly’s. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  believe  my  friend  refers  to  a  witness  in  the  nature  of  an 
expert. 

( The  President.)  Is  that  so  ? 

(  Sir  II.  James.)  No,  my  Lord,  of  course  we  propose  to  prove  it,  because  we  first 
have  to  prove  the  letters  written  in  Mr.  O’Kelly ’s  name,  and  that  were  believed  to 
be  his. 
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( The  President.)  Is  the  witness  an  expert. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  No,  the  person  who  produces  the  original  O’Kelly  letters  is  not  here. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  The  person  I  referred  to  on  Thursday  as  being  unwell  is  not 
able  to  be  here  to-day.  We  hoped  he  would  have  been  able  to  come. 

My  Lord,  I  want  to  put  in  two  documents  at  the  present  time,  with  reference  to  the 
amount  received,  and  the  accounts  proved  by  Mr.  Hardcastle,  I  first  put  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  “  Nation  ”  of  October  the  4th,  1882,  from  Mr.  Patrick  Egan.  It  is 
dated, 

“19  Avenue  de  Yilliers,  Paris,  14th  October,  1882. 

“  Dear  Mr  Parnell, 

“  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  new  National  organisation  is  likely  to  spring 
from  the  conference  to  be  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  as  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  longer  absent  myself  from  my  business  in  Dublin,  I  must  earnestly  beg  of  you 
and  my  other  friends  of  the  Land  League  to  make  such  arrangements  as  wil  i 
relieve  me  from  the  duties  of  treasurership. 

“  Since  I  undertook  the  position  in  October  1879,  there  has  passed  through 
my  hands  in  all  a  sum  of  244,820?.,  made  up  as  follows : — 


“  Relief  Fund  ------ 

Land  League  Fund  to  3rd  February  1881 
Defence  Fund,  per  Land  League  - 

Do.  per  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  - 

Received  since  my  arrival  in  Paris,  3rd  of  February 
1881,  3,280,168  francs  at  25*25- 
Amount  Coupons  on  Investments  65,196  francs  at 
25  •  25 

Profit  realised  on  sale  of  91,000  dollars,  U.S.,  Four  per 
cent.  Bonds  - 


£  s .  d. 
59,178  14  3 
30,825  0  7 
6,563  8  5 
14,514  0  0 

129,907  0  0 

2,582  0  0 

1,250  0  0 


“  Of  this  sum,  about  50,000?.  (I  have  not  the  exact  figures  at  this  moment,  as 
the  books  are  in  Dublin)  was  distributed  in  the  relief  of  distress,  in  1879  and  1880, 
as  per  accounts  already  published  ;  over  15,000?.  was  spent  on  the  State  trials  of 
December  1880  and  January  1881.  Nearly  148,000?.  has  been  expended  through 
the  General  Land  League  and  the  Ladies’  Land  League  in  support  of  evicted 
tenants,  providing  wooden  houses,  law  costs,  sheriff  sales,  defence  against  eject¬ 
ments,  various  local  law  proceedings,  and  upon  the  general  expenses  of  organisa¬ 
tions;  and  I  have  now  on  hands  the  balance  of  31,900?.  to  turn  over  to  whoever 
shall  be  duly  authorised  to  take  charge  of  it. 

“  For  my  own  protection  as  well  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  of  the 
League,  I  would  ask  that  some  two  members  of  tho  Executive  be  deputed  to 
examine  into  and  vouch  my  account. 

“  I  am  prepared  to  find  my  desire  to  retire  from  the  office  of  treasurer  seized 
upon  by  our  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  state  of  falsehoods  about 
differences  and  dissensions  in  our  ranks.  I  therefore  avail  myself  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  that  at  no  time  have  I  bad  greater  confidence  in  the  patriotism, 
ability,  and  prudence  of  yourself  and  the  other  leaders  of  tho  people  than  now  ; 
and  never  since  I  have  taken  a  part  in  politics  have  I  felt  more  hopeful  of  the 
speedy  and  victorious  termination  of  the  long  struggle  for  Ireland’s  national 
rights.” 

( The  President.)  Have  we  not  had  that  before  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  think  so,  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  The  first  part  seemed  to  me  to  be  familiar. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  No,  my  Lord,  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Ronan  it  has  not. 
not  read  the  rest  of  it. 

[The  President.)  I  dare  say  the  matter  will  be  brought  to  my  notice  in  some 
way.  . 

( The  Attorney- General.)  The  date  of  the  “Nation”  is  the  20th  October  1880. 

I  put  in  tho  10th  November  1883,  from  the  “  Nation.”  It  is  headed — 

“  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  in  Nebraska.  His  intentions  for  the  future.  The  Land 
League  balance  sheet.  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  ex-treasurer  of  the  Land  League  has 
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definitely  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  in  the  City  of  Lincoln,  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  in  which  place  he  has  lodged  with  the  district  clerk  the  declaration  of 
his  intention  to  become  an  American  citizen.  In  a  Lincoln  paper  to  hand  this 
week,  the  ‘  Daily  State  Journal,’  of  the  23rd  ultimo,  we  find  a  lengthy  report  of 
an  interview  which  the  representative  of  that  paper  had  just  had  with  Mr.  Egan. 

From  this  report  we  take  the  following  passages . ‘  All  through  the 

‘  agitation  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  accurately  the  various  movements  at  the 
‘  Castle.  I  knew,  therefore,  of  their  intentions  in  regard  to’ myself.  In  February 
‘  before  leaving  there,  I  found  the  authorities  were  about  to  open  such  an  investi- 
‘  gation  with  the  view  of  compelling  me  to  give  information  concerning  the 
‘  Land  League  accounts,  and  with  the  certainty  of  following  up  this  investigation 
‘  with  a  State  prosecution,  as  I  should  have  refused  to  answer  what  they 
‘  asked.  I,  therefore,  sold  out  my  business  there  to  my  partner,  and  came  to 
*  America.’  ” 

Then  is  published  what  I  think  has  been  read  before,  but  which  may  as  well  appear 
upon  the  print,  the  alleged,  audit  of  the  Land  League  accounts  by  John  Dillon, 
Eugene  Sheehy,  and  Matthew  Harris,  dated  Paris  16th  December  1882. 

“  Have  you  decided  definitely  as  to  what  business  you  will  engage  in  here  '( 
I  shall  invest  in  land,  if  I  find  anything  that  suits  me,  and  I  shall  go  at  once  into 
the  grain-buying  business  at  a  number  of  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  Nebraska. 
I  have  not  yet  made  definite  business  arrangements,  but  have  opened  communi¬ 
cations  with  a  number  of  the  best  receiving  houses  in  Chicago,  and  will  begin 
business  in  a  short  time.  In  response  to  a  question  as  to  the  contributions  to 
League  Fund,  of  which  he  was  custodian,  Mr.  Egan  said  that  they  had  aggregated 
nearly  1,250,000  dollars,  most  of  this  coming  from  the  United  States,  and  the  rest 
from  Ireland.  We  give  below  the  auditor’s  certificate  received  by  Mr.  Egan 
when  he  closed  up  his  account  with  the  League.  It  is  made  public  for  the  first 
time  through  the  papers  of  this  city. 

“  We,  the  undersigned,  have  carefully  examined  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan,  treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  League,  and  find  that  the  total  money 
received  by  him  amount  to  the  sum  of  246,219?.  11s.  lid-  sterling,  made  up  as 
follows : 


£ 

s 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Relief  of  Distress  Fund  from  December  1879 

to  August  1880  - 

59,178 

14 

3 

Land  League  Fund  to  3rd  February,  1881  - 

30,825 

0 

7 

State  Trial  Defence  Fund  per  ‘  Freeman’s 

Journal  ’  - 

14,514 

0 

0 

State  Trial  Defence  Fund  per  Land  League 

6,563 

1 

5 

21,077 

8 

5 

Receipts  in  Paris  from  4th  February  1881  to 

130,737 

this  date  3,294,589  francs  at  25*20 

13 

8 

Coupons  and  interest  of  investments  70,399 

francs  at  25*20  -  -  - 

3,150 

15 

0 

Profits  on  United  States  Government  Bonds 

sold  ----- 

1,250 

0 

0 

4,400 

15 

0 

246,219  11  11 


“We  have  also  examined  the  several  items  of  expenditure  of  said  fund,  together 
with  the  vouchers  for  sums  amounting  to  the  total  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  thousand  and  sixty-five  pounds  ten  shillings  and  eleven  pence 
(219,065Z.  10s.  lid.  and  received  bankers  certificate  that  they  hold  for  the  trustees 
the  Uni  ted  States  Government  and  Railway  Bonds  specified  on  back  here  representing 
balance  on  hand  at  this  date  (taken  at  cost)  twenty-seven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty -f our  pounds  and  one  shilling  sterling  (27,154?.  Is.)  We  certify  that  every 
item  has  been  fully  and  satisfactory  vouched,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  bearing 
the  testimony  to  the  systematic  and  strictly  business-like  manner  in  which  the 
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accounts  and  records  of  said  fund  have  been  kept  by  Mr.  Egan.  We  have  also 
examined  the  accounts  of  moneys  received  for  said  fund  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Kenn 
from  February  to  October  1881,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  and  eighty-six 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  one  penny  sterling  (8,086/.  16s.  Id.),  together  with 
vouchers  for  expenditure  of  sums,  and  found  them  correct  and  satisfactory  in 
every  particular. 

“  (Signed)  John  Dillon, 

“  Eugene  Sheehy,  C.C. 

“  Matthew  Harris. 


“  Paris,  16th  December  1882.” 


Dominick  J.  O’Connor  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  We  propose  to  examine  this  witness  in  reference  to  the  proceedings 
of  this  P.  J.  Sheridan. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  This  was  the  witness  who  I  mentioned  when  I  produced  the 
rest  of  the  evidence  upon  this  matter.  He  has  been  unable  to  get  over  from  Ireland 
before. 

56.986.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  live  near  Tubbercurry  ? — Yes. 

56.987.  Were  you  acquainted  with  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — Yes. 

56.988.  Did  you  know  him  for  many  years  previous  to  the  year  1879  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you  how  long  I  knew  him. 

56.989.  At  all  events  you  knew  him  before  that  ? — Yes. 

56.990.  In  October  1879  did  he  make  any  proposition  to  you  about  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  was  the  time. 

56.991.  What  was  it? — He  asked  me  to  join  the  Fenian  Brotherhood. 

56.992.  Did  you  join  it? — Yes. 

56.993.  At  that  time  ? — Yes. 

56.994.  Were  you  sworn  in? — Yes. 

56.995.  Who  administered  the  oath  to  you  ? — Sheridan. 

56.996.  P.  J.  Sheridan  himself  ? — Yes. 

56.997.  Shortly  after  you  had  been  sworn  in  by  him,  what  was  the  oath  he  admini¬ 
stered  to  you? — Well,  it  was  to  be  loyal  to  the  Irish  Republic,  I  do  not  recollect  the 
exact  words'now,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

56.998.  After  being  sworn  in  did  he  introduce  you  to  anybody  ? — He  introduced  me 
to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Fitzpatrick. 

56.999.  Before  the  introduction  to  Fitzpatrick  were  you  introduced  to  anybody  else  P 
— I  do  not  recollect. 

,  57,000.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  White  ? — No. 

57,001.  When  were  you  introduced  to  Fitzpatrick  ? — I  think  it  must  be  about  1880 
or  1879,  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

57,002.  What  did  he  introduce  Fitzpatrick  to  you  as  ? — I  think  he  said  he  was  an 
organiser,  or  something  of  that,  m  the  Fenian  Brotherhood. 

57,003.  Before  your  introduction  to  Fitzpatrick  had  you  yourself  been  appointed  to 
any  position  in  the  Brotherhood? — Well,  so  P.  J.  Sheridan  told  me,  I  did  not  know. 

57,004.  What  position  did  he  tell  you  you  were  appointed  to  ? — County  centre. 

57,005.  Have  you  acted  as  county  centre? — Well,  never  but  once. 

57,006.  When  you  were  introduced  to  Fitzpatrick,  had  you  a  conversation — the 
three  of  you,  Fitzpatrick,  you,  and  Sheridan  together — about  the  Brotherhood? — 
Yes. 

57,007.  Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  to  you  about  the  condition  of  the 
Brotherhood  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  it  now. 

57,008.  Or  about  the  prospects  of  the  Brotherhood  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it  now,  it  is 
so  long  ago. 

57,009.  Now  think;  was  anything  said  to  you  about  a  password? — Yos,  I  think 
there  was  something  said  about  that. 

57,010.  What  was  said  about  a  password  ? — He  said  something  to  that  effect  to  keep 
your  eye  on  the  landlord ;  keep  a  firm  grip  on  your  land. 
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57,011.  About  what  time  ;  was  it  at  your  first  introduction  to  Fitzpatrick? — I  could 


not  say. 

57,012.  Was  it  in  1879  or  1880  ? — It  may  be  either  one  or  the  other,  thereabout. 

57,013.  Do  you  remember  having  an  interview  with  Sheridan  in  which  he  had  some 
conversation  about  firearms  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

57,014.  Do  you  remember  anything  having  been  said  to  you  in  the  same  interview 
with  Sheridan  ;  anything  having  been  said  by  him  about  rifles,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — Fitzpatrick  said  it  was  better  to  have  rifles  than  sticks. 

57,015.  Fitzpatrick ;  was  it  in  Sheridan’s  presence? — I  could  not  say  really  now. 

57,016.  It  was  after  the  introduction,  of  course,  of  Fitzpatrick  to  you  by  Sheridan  ? — 
Yes. 

57,017.  What  do  you  say  Fitzpatrick  said  ? — That  it  was  better  for  the  people  to 
have  rifles  than  sticks. 

57,018.  What  people  ? — The  Brotherhood,  I  suppose. 

57,019.  During  that  conversation  did  Fitzpatrick  say  anything  else  to  you  about  the 
condition  of  the  Brotherhood  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

57,020.  When  Sheridan  so  introduced  Fitzpatrick  to  you  did  he  state  what  business 
he  followed  ? — He  did  not,  I  think  he  told  me  he  was  an  organiser  of  the  Brotherhood 
something  to  that  effect. 

57,021.  What  kind  of  man  was  Fitzpatrick  ? — He  was  a  low  fellow  that  stooped. 

57,022.  Did  you  afterwards  know  him  by  another  name  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

57,023.  Never? — I  heard,  I  think,  that  he  was  called  Fitzgerald.  I  never  knew 
him  by  the  name  of  Fitzgerald. 

57,024.  Did  you  notice  whether  he  was  bent  or  had  a  hump  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

57,025.  Do  you  remember  attending  a  Land  League  meeting  at  Curry  ? — Yes,  I 
recollect  attending  a  Land  League  meeting  there,  it  was  not  a  Land  League  meeting, 
because  there  was  no  Land  League  at  the  time  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

57,026.  What  kind  of  meeting? — It  was  a  monster  meeting,  that  was  before  the 
Land  League. 

57,027.  For  what  purpose  ? — I  suppose  to  get  reduction  of  rent  or  something  like 
that. 

57,028.  Were  you  at  it  yourself? — I  was. 

57,029.  Was  Sheridan  at  it? — I  think  so. 

57,030.  Was  this  after  the  time  you  had  been  sworn  in? — I  think  so,  I  am  not  sure. 

57,031.  And  after  the  time  you  had  been  introduced  to  Fitzpatrick  ? — Yes. 

57,032.  Did  Fitzpatrick  also  attend  the  meeting  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

57,033.  Was  Sheridan  on  the  platform? — I  could  not  say  really. 

57,034.  Try  and  remember  whether  he  was? — I  could  not  say,  sir,  whether  he  was 
or  not.  I  could  not  say  whether  I  saw  him  on  the  platform,  I  could  not  swear. 

57,035.  Did  Sheridan  give  you  any  orders  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  occasionally. 

57,036.  That  is  orders  as  you  should  appear  in  the  Brotherhood  ? — Yes,  something 


of  that. 

57,037.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  orders  ? — I  cannot  recollect  now  ;  it  is  so  long 
a  time  ago. 

57,038.  Try  and  recollect  some  of  them  ? — Well,  I  cannot.. 

57,039.  Do  you  remember  ever  being  sent  by  him  to  a  meeting? — Yes,  I  do ;  I 
recollect  that. 

57,040.  When  was  that? — I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  in  1879,  I  think  so. 

57,041.  Where  was  the  meeting?— The  best  part  of  Mullinalneena. 

57,042.  What  was  the  purport  of  it  ? — To  elect  a  barony  centre. 

57,043.  Was  it  Sheridan  that  sent  you  there  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

57,044.  Did  you  go  to  the  meeting  ? — Yes. 

57,045.  Was  the  barony  centre  elected  ? — Yes. 

57,046.  Did  you  report  afterwards  to  Sheridan  what  had  taken  place  ? — Yes. 

57,047.  Do  you  remember,  did  you  attend  subsequent  meetings  ? — No,  never  but 
that. 

57,048.  Do  you  remember  at  the  time  of  the  election  for  the  county  ? — I  do. 

57,049.  Was  there  a  convention  held  there  ? — There  was. 

57,050.  Who  were  the  members  ? 

( Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  date  ? 
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57,051.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  What  date  do  you  say  that  was  ? — I  think  it  was  about 
April  1880. 

57,052.  Who  were  the  members  proposed  ?— Mr.  O’Connor,  and  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Genty. 

57,053.  Who  did  Sheridan  support  ? — Genty. 

57,054.  Did  you  get  any  orders  from  Sheridan  in  reference  to  how  you  should  vote  ? 
— It  was  understood  between  us  we  should  go  for  Genty. 

57,055.  Was  that  between  you,  were  you  to  go  individually,  or  were  the  Brotherhood 
to  go  for  Genty  ? — I  could  not  say. 

57,056.  Shortly  after  that  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood ? _ 

I  did. 

57,057.  During  the  time  you  continued  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  had 
you  frequently  conversations  with  Sheridan  and  Fitzpatrick  ?— Not  frequently  with 
Fitzpatrick.  1  J 

57,058.  Had  you  frequently  with  Sheridan  ?— Yes,  at  times.  We  were  friendly 
before.  J 

57,059.  Conversations  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  Brotherhood  ? _ Yes. 

57,060.  Can  you  remember,  was  there  any  time  mentioned  for  the  republic  to  rise 
or  do  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

57,061.  Was  there  anything  said  about  rising  ?— Well,  no,  there  was  not  specially  . 
but  it  was  always  supposed  they  would  sometime  or  another. 

57,062.  No  definite  time  was  fixed? — No. 

57,063.  What  was  the  occasion  they  were  to  rise  ?  —  There  was  nothing  said 
about  it.  ° 

57,064.  Do  you  remember  afterwards  seeing  P.  G.  Sheridan  disguised' ?— No. 

57,065.  Are  you  certain  ? — I  am  certain. 

57,066.  Did  any  person  come  to  your  house  disguised  in  January  1882  ? _ I  heard 

there  was  a  man  in  a  carriage.  J 

57,067.  Did  you  see  any  man  yourself  ? — I  did  not. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid*. 

57,068.  You  say  Mr.  Sheridan  swore  you  in  as  a  Fenian  ? _ Yes. 

57,069.  The  date  I  have  forgotten? — About  October,  I  think,  1879, 

57,070.  After  that,  in  the  election  of  1880,  you  supported  a  man  called  Gentv 
i  es.  * 

27,071.  That  was  against  Mr.  Parnell  as  member  for  Sligo  ? _ Yes 

57’07|  Mr.  Sheridan  himself  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Parnell  and’ his  party  at  that 
time? — Strongly  oopcsed.  1  J 

57,073.  He  opposed  Mr.  Sexton? — He  did. 

57,074.  In  the  contest  for  Sligo  in  1880  ? — He  did. 

the  other  waG  ™  D°  friend  &t  that  time  °f  these  gentlemen  ?— Certainly  not ;  quite 

57,070.  No  political  friend  ? — Quite  the  other  way. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  I  cannot,  unfortunately,  prove  the  genuine  letters 
to-day.  Mr.  lteid  is  quite  within  his  right.  Ho  says  ho  cannot  admit  the  other  Kelly 
letters  which  are  necessary  for  rne  to  establish  the  comparison  of  handwriting.  With 
regard  to  the  Kenelm  Martin  cheques,  I  cannot  put  those  before  you  until  I  prove 
them.  I  hat  is  the  witness,  I  hope,  to  be  here  to-morrow  morning.  We  have  no 
other  witness  now,  and  I  think  that  I  ought  to  state  that  I  have""  only  two  more 
witnesses.  1  hope  to  be  able  to  conclude  about  mid-day  to-morrow. 

(Mr  A.  T.  Ilo id.)  I  will  try  to  get  Mr.  Kelly,  and  if  he  admits  the  oarlier  letter  he 
will  tell  me. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  hope  to  get  the  witness  to-morrow  morning. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30, 
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The  following  Documents  were  put  in  by  Mr.  Hardcastle  in 
his  Examination  in  Chief,  and  are  referred  to  at  pages  3480  to  3497. 
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We  have  compared  the  foregoing  account  with  the  Books  Receipts  aud  Vouchers 
of  the  Irish  National  League  to  above  date  and  find  same  to  agree. 

O’Hart  Cunningham  &  Co  Auditors 
May  1883.  45  Dame  Street  Dublin. 
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PARTICULARS  of  OUTLAY  on  a/c  of  Funds  at  disposal  of  C.  S.  Parnell. 


Up  to  30th  April  1883 

Ledger  a/  N  (fol  51  headed  Treasr  of  late  Irish  Natl  Land  League 


83 

F  eby  1 4 
March  15 


Feby  2 


Feby  2 


Apl  30 


V 


Deer.  1 


By  Cheque  see  Minutes  same  date  Miss  McCloskey  expenses 
(C.  B.  F  9  travelling)  between  5.  5.  3  &  4.  10.  7  - 

„  Cheq.  entered  C  B  12  as  passed  15  Mar.  but  lump  sum  in 
minutes  M  Mulleague  ledger  says  salary,  docks  Cheque 
No  5457  -  -  - 

„  Cheq.  same  authorization  Mrs.  Mason  catering  (ledger  says  9 
prisoners  a)  Galway)  Cheq.  No.  5459  -  - 

„  Cheque  to  Fatrick  Ruane  granted  at  Meeting  31st  January 
on  letter  from  C.S.P.  C.  Bk  says  grant  Chq  No  5427 
,,  Chq.  Jno  O’Connor  exps  of  supporting  &  defending  Prisoners 
at  Cork.  Chq.  5429  same  authority  (entd  in  error  iu  led. 
as  7  March  date  of  another  item  of  £270  see  fol  205) 

,,  Chq  Miss  Stritch  for  Salary  of  one  of  the  ladies  same  authority 
Chq  5428  ...  ... 

N.B.  The  3  items  2  Feby  of  8.  C.  B.  are  posted  first  to 
other  accounts  &  bfd.  to  fol  151  The  Minutes  do  not  refer 
to  them  as  special  items 

„  Chq.  D  W  Carroll  C  B  says  late  L  L  presumably  for  Stationery 
Chq  No  5474  ..... 

„  No  5476  C  B  says  late  L  L  overdraw  closed 

N.B.  see  Mins  25  Apl  no  special  reference  to  these  items 
but  question  of  payment  of  accounts  of  old  L  L  was  discussed 
&  left  open 


By  Remittance  from  Mr  Egan  Paris  C  B  1  Ledger  says  er 
Mr.  Parnell  -  -  - 


Balance  transferred  to  Revenue  Account  &  not  brought  down 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

68 

11 

6 

10 

0 

0 

270 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

793 

7 

8 

1191 

8 

2 

200 

0 

0 

£991 

8  2 

Expenses  not  properly  chargeable  against  National  League  being  Temporary  Advances  made  on  account  of 
funds  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  hands  to  secure  audit  of  items  and  save  loss  of  interest  by  displacing  his 
investments. 


F.  152 
1883. 

May  2 
Deer.  5 
10 

Deer.  1 9 

Aug  1 8 
Oct  17 

„  25 

Septr.  1 . 


To  Chq  5484  late  L  L.  J.  A.  Scott  (no  sped  refee  in  Mins  see 
25  Apl  - 

„  Chq.  No  3986  Tully  Solor  -  •  - 

„  „  „  3917  John  Ryan  expenses  previous  to  N  L. 

„  „  3990  P.  J  McGraith  Law  Costs  -  - 

„  „  —  1  A  J  Nicholls  B  „  -  - 

„  „  —  2  W  J  Marton  ..... 

Posted  as  sundry  law  costs  1  item  Minutes  4  Dec.  letter  from 
C.  S.  P.  asking  to  have  accts  due  to  Tully  Menton  McCraith 
&  Nicholls  by  the  Land  League  paid 
„  Chq.  No.  1403  Relief  Grant  special  Mr.  Gordon  Mins  on  18th 
on  Motion  of  Davitt  to  meet  Bill  of  Costs  ... 
„  Chq.  No.  9864  J.  P.  O’Callaghan  for  Mr.  Parnell 
„  „  ,,  3930  late  L.  L  exps  due  Mr.  Quinn  Democratic 

Federation  -  -  -  -  - 

„  „  No.  3932  Salaries  M  P.  Boyton  -  -  - 

Mins  23  Oct  on  recommendation  of  C.  S  P  Motion  of 
W.  O’Brien  seconded  by  Healy  £100  voted  to  Michael 
Boyton  London 

„  cheque  No.  9879  P.  C.  McGough  law  expenses.  Mins 
29th  August  “  a  sum  of  £1000  on  account  was  voted  to 
“  Mr.  P.  C.  McGough  and  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman 
“  (C.  S.  P.)  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  his 
“  account  against  the  League  ”  - 


£  s. 


40  0 
34  12 
36  19 


d. 


£  s. 


0 

o 

4 


2  2 
20  0 
50  0 


111  11 


30  0 

10  0  0  | 

3  10  0 
100  0  0 

-  113  10 


1030  0 


d. 

O 

0 

0 


4 


0 


0 


0 
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1883. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

Octr.  25 

To  cheque  No.  3933.  C.  J.  Dempsey  Tyrone  electn.  1881.  Mins 

23  Octr.  “vote  of  £150  made  on  motion  W.  O’Brien  seed. 

“  T  Mayne  to  C.  J.  D.  in  liquidation  of  his  bill  for  printg  & 

“  advtg.  for  the  Tyrone  electn.  of  1881  ” 

150  0 

0 

Total  transferred  to  Revenue  Acct  &  Balce  not  brought 

down  -  -  -  - 

£1477  3 

4 

By  Expenses  not  properly  chargeable  against  National  League,  being  temporary  advances  made  on 
account  of  advances  made  on  a/c  of  funds  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  hands  to  secure  audit  of  items  and  save  loss 
of  interest  by  displacing  his  investments. 

C.  B.  H.  F.  28. 


1884. 

Jany 


Jany  24 


26 


Feby  6  th 


» 

ff 


„  15 

Mar  20 


J  une  9 


1885 
Septr  23 

„  28 


1886 

Marcli  1 1 


June  16 


9th 

To  chq  No.  1421 

J.  H.  Roche  Tralee 

- 

6 

6 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 

2 

M.  J.  Horgan  „ 

- 

99 

16 

ff 

If 

ff 

ff 

3 

P.  M.  Gallagher  Donegal 

- 

5 

5 

ff 

ff 

ff 

4 

J  C.  Rushe  Monaghan  - 

- 

70 

7 

9f 

If 

ff 

ff 

5 

B.  0.  C.  Horgan  Tralee 

- 

7 

9 

ff 

If 

ff 

ff 

6 

Thos.  Lynch  Ennis 

- 

96 

0 

ff 

ff 

ff 

7 

P.  Fowler  Cavan 

- 

113 

13 

ff 

ff 

8 

Jno  Condon  Newcastle  \Y. 

- 

10 

19 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 

9 

G.  B.  Truchor  Dublin 

- 

12 

2 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 

30 

P.  0.  Hea  Cork 

- 

50 

4 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 

1 

S.  J.  Brown  Mass  -  * 

- 

42 

1 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 

2 

J.  E.  Doherty  L.  Derry  - 

- 

72 

17 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 

3 

H.  C.  Doherty  Donegal 

- 

58 

15 

ff 

ff 

ff 

4 

J.  J.  Kelly  Barr  - 
law  costs 

* 

22 

2 

Mi 

nutes 

28th 

Jany  refer  to  these  items  as  due  from  L.L.  & 

» 


v 

ff 


ff 

Mins 


ff  ff 

League 


L.L.L.  &  record  discussion  whether  they  should  be  paid 
by  the  League  or  the  National  Fund  at  C.  S.  Parnell's 
disposal  a  resolution  was  passed  asking  him  to  arrange  to 
recoup  them 

To  cheque  No.  1448.  M.  J.  Horgan  Cork  ... 

„  „  9  F.  J.  O.  Dempsey  ... 

,,  „  50  Thos  Barry  - 

Mins:  22  Jan  1 17 ,,  8  ,,  1  voted  to  Mr.  J.  H.  law  costs 
&  13  „  6  „  8  to  J.  E.  D.  for  the  defence  of  Mr.  Gregory 
Murphy 

cheque  No.  1460  John  Brien  Costs  .... 
No  reference  in  Minutes 
1469  M.  Harris  law  costs  -  -  . 

70  J.  Bustard  „  ,,  - 

„  71  W.  F.  Molony  „ 

„  72  P.  C.  McGough  „ 

5  Feby  grants  M.  Harris  20  Molony  30  &  Bustard  20 
chq  No.  1481.  11.  Troy  balce  due  for  suspects  Limerick 

3706  Mr.  Mason  Galway  exps  balce  due  by  Ladies 
No  refce  Mins:  18  March  but  see  vote  of  £10  to 
Rev.  Lineham  for  costs  of  defending  one  Walshe  during  L.L. 

Cr.  P.  Egan  p  J.  Rourke  f  43 

Cr.  G.  O.  Gorman  balce  L.L.  fund  f  44 

Balance  carried  to  Rev.  Acct.  Less  Octr.  29  By  Cash.  C.  S.  P. 
M.P.  1185  „  4  „  2  f  53 

To  cheque  No.  81208  advertising  L.L.  meeting.  Nolom  D.  J. 
Nolom  Drogheda  -  -  - 

No  refce  in  mins  - 

„  No.  81213  Leonard’s  a/c  p  J.  E,  Kenny  Land  League 
account  -  ... 

No  refce  in  mins 
Transferred  to  Revenue  A/c  n3 


To  cheque  No.  107323  ITealy  Bros.  Tralee  erection  of  platform 
L.L.  account  1881- 
No  refce  in  minutes 

„  No.  141041  Dr,  Robt.  Kenny  L.L.  a/c 
Transferred  to  Revenue  acct  ...  .  . 


s. 


</. 

0 

6 

0 

7 

4 

0 

6 

7 

6 

2 

1 

6 


117  8  1 

13  6  8 
1  3  O 


20  0  0 
20  0  0 
30  0  0 
500  0  0 


27  1  8 

1  O  0 


5  12  0 


20  0  0 


25  12  0 

9  0  0 
5  17  0 


£  s.  d. 


6G8  19  10 


131  17  9 


29  8  9 


570  0  0 
15  0  0 


1429  6  4 

j  28  1  8 


1101  4  8 


£25  16  0 


13  2 


£14  17  0 
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MISS  MARY  O’CONNOR’S  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 


Items  corresponding  with  Cheques  debited  to  the  Account  of  Misses  A.  Parneee,  O’Leary  and 

Stritcii  (Hibernian  Bank). 


M.  O’Connor’s  Book. 

Bank  Account. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Cheque 

Number. 

Amount. 

Ordinary  Law. 

1882 

£  s.  d. 

1S82 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Feb  17 

7  14  0 

Mar  6 

5,395 

7 

14 

0 

„  18 

6  3  9 

,,  2 

5,388 

6 

3 

9 

June  24 

1  9  3 

June  27 

6,653 

1 

9 

3 

27 

4  0  0 

“ 

4 

0 

0 

More  than  one  item  available 

Galway. 

Feb.  17 

4  5  0 

„  24 

8  3  8 

Feb  28 

4,880 

8 

3 

8 

Mar.  1 

4  2  8 

Mar.  6 

1,768 

4 

2 

8 

„  21 

4  8  0 

„  21 

4  5  0 

„  31 

8  13  0 

Apl.  3 

5155 

8 

13 

0 

Apl  4 

4  7  5 

„  8 

2430 

4 

7 

5 

Londonderry. 

Mar. 

12  0  0 

- 

12 

0 

0 

Several  items  available 

June  23 

0  12  6 

July  8 

Downpatrick. 

Feb.  25 

2  0  0 

• 

2 

0 

0 

Many  items  available 

Apl.  12 

- 

- 

* 

4 

0 

0 

Presumably  £4.  Several  items  available 

Ennis. 

Feb.  22 

12  0  0 

Feb.  28 

4853 

12 

0 

0 

Mar. 

28  1  6 

Mar.  14 

7762 

28 

1 

6 

23  18  3 

„  27 

526 

23 

18 

3 

Apl 

10  16  0 

Apl.  24 

3,374 

10 

16 

0 

July  15 

19  10  2 

July  18 

2,626 

19 

10 

2 

Tullamore 

May  18 

31  15  4 

May  22 

f  4793 

10 

3 

4 

\  3,196 

21 

12 

0 

June  19 

4  10  0 

June  22 

6559 

4 

10 

0 

9  3  6 

June  23 

6509 

9 

3 

6 

20 

Omagh 

Mar.  22 

3  0  0 

1  - 

“ 

3 

0 

0 

Many  items  available 

Newagh 

Mar.  2 

1  0  0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

Many  items  available 

9 

2  0  0 

- 

- 

2 

0 

0 

Do  do 

June  15 

3  10  0 

July  1 

4237 

3 

10 

0 
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M.  O’Connor’s  Book. 

Bank  Account. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Cheque 

Number. 

Amount. 

1882 
Mar. 
Apl.  14 
May 
June  12 
Aug.  10 
Sep.  9 


Mar.  1 
Apl.  5 


June  6 
»  8 
July  4 
„  13 
„  13 
„  H 
Aug.  9 
12 


Sligo 


3  14  91 
2  18  6 
3  0  0 

3  15  0 

15  0 


Apl.  3 

„  17 

June  14 


Tralee 


0  16  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 
17  12  3 
9  0  0 
20  6  6 
8  3  0 

4  0  0 
11  6  0 
1  8  2 
12  0  0 
4  3  8 


Mar.  13 


June  6 
„  16 
June  13 
July  14 

July  15 
„  18 


Aug.  16 


5,150 

3357 

4195 


5,017 


4,277 

6339 

4,127 

9943 

2468 

2603 

7275 


£  s.  d. 
3  14  9 
2  18  6 
3  0  0 

3  15  0 


0  16  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 
17  12  3 
9  0  0 
20  6  6 
8  3  0 
4  0  0 
11  6  0 
1  8  2 
12  0  0 
4  3  8 


Many  items  available 


Many  items  available 


»  <>  » 


More  than  one  item  available 


Two  items  available 


Longford 

Mar.  15 


Mar.  1 


Mar.  1 

Mar.  1 
Apl.  4 
„  14 
„  22 


May  3 


1  14  0 

5  5  0 

3  15  0 
3  15  0 

2  0  0 


May  1 
Mar.  22 
„  27 

„  27 


Mar.  1 

1  11 

„  22 

2  0 

2  0 

Apl.  3 

0  19 

„  H 

4  8 

2  10 

May  19 

12  13 

„  19 

3  0 

June  8 

3  0 

» 

3  3 

„  10 

7  3 

Apl.  3 

5  0 

3  4 

1  9 

„  17 

1  10 

May  5 

1  10 

„  5 

3  3 

j>  » 

1  10 

»  » 

6  15 

„  19 

1  10 

Limerick 
0 


Mar.  24 
Apl.  18 


June  12 
»  14 

Apl  29 
„  29 


May  20 
Mullingar. 

1882 
Mar.  6 


3  2  0 
10  6  0 

2  7  11 
1  12  0 

3  0  4 
0  15  6 
3  7  6 
2  6  0 
5  7  6 
1  12  6 
2  2  6 


Mar.  28 
Apl.  5 
»  17 
»  25 

May  9 
Apl.  28 

Mny  5 


5013 

5012 

7787 

4253 

520 


9286 

3358 


May  23  3463 


4128 

4,179 

5516 

5524 


3,194 


1,790 

550 

2129 

3356 

5362 

5441 

5,382 

3038 


2  0  0 

2  o  a 

0  19  0 

4  8  6 

12  13  0 

3  0  0 

3  0  0 

3  13  10 
7  3  2 

5  0  0 

3  4  3 
1  9  9 

1  10  0 


6  15  7 

1  10  0 


3  2  0 

2  7  11 
1  12  0 

3  0  4 
0  15  6 

2  6  0 
5  7  6 

2  2  6 


qy.  £1.  16.  0 


Many  items  available 


Many  items  available 

11  11  11 
qu.  date 

qu.  date 

Many  items  available 


Many  items  available 


Several  items  available 


Several  items  available 


Date  wrong. 
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M.  O’Connor’s  Book. 

Bank  Account. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Cheque 

Number. 

Amount. 

Mulligar 

— cont. 

1882. 

£  s.  d. 

1882. 

£  s.  d. 

June  22 

3  11  6 

June  24 

6670 

3  116 

„  29 

- 

July  1 

9779 

3  6  6 

Mar.  3J 

35  10  1 

Apl.  5 

5156 

35  10  1 

2  0  0 

- 

- 

- 

qu.  date 

54  12  0 

July  11 

6665 

54  12  0 

Castlebar. 

Apl.  10 

10  10  0 

Apl.  18 

2423 

10  10  0 

May  31 

12  16  8  | 

June  8 

6041 

12  16  8 

ACCOUNT  OF  C.  S.  PARNELL  DILLON  &  O’CONNOR 


Sept.  9 

5  5  0 

- 

- 

5  5  0 

Two  items  available 

Oct.  14 

(abt) 

10  10  0 

Oct.  21 

3273 

10  10  0 

Gross  Totals  of  Ledger  Accounts  Group  “  A.” 


Receipts. 

O’Sullivan  &  Others  (Organ.  Fund)  - 
Egan  Biggar  and  Kenny 
Kenny  No  1  (H.O.) 

Total  Land  League  Acct  No.  1 


O’Sullivan  &  Others  (Relief  Fund) 
Kenny  No  2  Acct 

Total  Relief  Fund  Acct 


Anna  Parnell  &  another 
Anna  Parnell  &  ors  - 

Total  Ladies  Land  League 
Kenny  S  St  No  2  r 

Brien  No  2  -  r 


Grand  Total 


Payments. 

O’Sullivan  and  Ors  (Organn.  Fund)  - 
Egan  Biggar  and  Kenny 
Kenny  No.  1  H.  O. 

Total  Land  League  Acct.  No.  1 


O’Sullivan  &  Ors  (Relief  Fund) 
Kenny  No.  2  a/c 

Total  Relief  Fund  Acct. 


Anna  Parnell  &  anor.  -  - 

Anna  Parnell  &  Others 

Total  Ladies  Land  League  Acct. 


Kenny  S.  St.  No.  II. 


Prien  No.  II.  - 


Grand  total 


Total 

79/80 

80/1 

81/2 

82/3 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

- 

31,517  14 

4 

8,479 

11 

5 

23,038  2 

11 

. 

- 

14,266  6 

5 

- 

- 

12,305  16 

0 

1,960  10 

5 

“ 

56,600  5 

7 

- 

- 

48,681  10 

7 

7,918  15 

0 

- 

102,384  6 

4 

8,479 

11 

5 

35,343  18 

11 

50,642  1 

0 

7,918  15 

0 

_ 

66,478  15 

3 

46,847 

0 

2 

18,131  15 

1 

1,500  0 

0 

4.600  0 

0 

- 

4,600  0 

0 

— 

- 

71,078  15 

3 

46,847 

0 

2 

18,131  15 

1 

6,100  0 

0 

— 

_ 

2,387  10 

4 

1,762  12 

6 

624  17 

10 

" 

72,967  16 

1 

" 

* 

- 

- 

53,036  7 

1 

19,931  9 

0 

- 

75,355  6 

5 

- 

- 

1,762  12 

6 

53,661  4 

11 

19,931  9 

0 

- 

1,000  0 

0 

- 

- 

1,000  0 

0 

— 

_ . 

- 

11,451  7 

6 

- 

- 

11,451  7 

6 

— 

_ 

- 

261,269  15 

6 

55,326 

11 

7 

67,689  14 

0 

110,403  5 

11 

27,850  4 

0 

27,696  9 

9 

1655 

2 

8 

26041  7 

1 

17,563  2 

8 

- 

. 

14,718  13 

3 

2,844  9 

5 

“ 

55,813  13 

10 

- 

- 

47546  4 

7 

8,267  9 

3 

- 

101,073  6 

3 

1655 

2 

8 

40760  0 

4 

50,390  14 

0 

8267  9 

3 

_ 

65,311  4 

11 

30,454 

5 

3 

33,585  19 

8 

1,271  0 

0 

” 

5368  14 

10 

* 

* 

- 

- 

5368  14 

10 

— 

- 

70,679  19 

9 

30454 

5 

3 

33585  19 

8 

6639  14 

10 

— 

_ 

2,304  9 

8 

1488  9 

8 

816  0 

0 

74766  18 

1 

- 

- 

- 

52,014  14 

5 

22752  3 

8 

- 

77071  7 

9 

- 

- 

1488  9 

8 

52830  14 

5 

22752  3 

8 

- 

1000  0 

0 

r 

- 

900  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

_ 

r 

11,451  7 

6 

- 

- 

11451  7 

6 

— 

_ 

- 

261276  1 

3 

32109 

7  11 

88185  17 

2 

109961  3 

3 

31019  12  11 
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The  following  documents  were  put  in  by  Mr.  Hardcastle : 

HIBERNIAN  BANK  BOOKS. 

ACCOUNTANTS  REPORT. 


We  have  had  produced  for  examination  the  Customers  Current  Account  Ledgers  of 
the  Hibernian  Bank,  keptjat  the  Head  Office,  College  Green,  Dublin,  and  at  the  Branch 
Office  at  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 

These  extend,  as  to  the  Head  Office,  from  1st  May  1887  to  30th  June  1888,  and  as  to 
the  Branch  Office,  from  1st  May  1878  to  30th  June  1887. 

We  proceeded  to  call  for  all  Accounts  in  these  ledgers  in  the  names  mentioned  either 
in  the  Order  of  the  Commissioners  dated  17th  September  1888,  or  in  the  subpoena 
served  on  Mr.  Tierney,  the  Officer  of  the  Bank  who  has  been  in  attendance  during  our 
examination  of  the  Books. 

It  may  be  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  commenting  on  the  Accounts  thus  disclosed 
to  us  to  arrange  them  in  the  following  groups  : — 

A.  The  Land  League  Group  ; 

B.  The  National  League  Group  ; 

C.  The  United  Ireland  Group  ;  and 

D.  Sundry  Accounts  not  comprised  in  the  above. 

The  accounts  comprised  under  Group  “A.”  are  really  only  five  in  number,  although 
the  three  principal  Accounts  undergo  one  or  more  transformations  of  their  titles. 

The  first  in  order  of  date  is  an  account  opened  at  the  Head  Office  on  10th  November 
1879  as  the  Organization  Fund  of  the  Land  League,  and  successively  called  : — 

O’Sullivan,  Biggar,  and  Egan,  No.  1  Account ; 

Egan,  Biggar,  and  Kenny  ;  and 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Kenny,  No.  1  Account. 

This  Account  was  in  existence  until  31st  August  1882,  when  the  balance  was 
transferred  to  the  account  of  Misses  Anna  Parnell  and  O’Leary,  herein-after  referred 

to. 

The  second  in  order  of  date  is  the  Relief  Fund  of  the  Land  League  opened  at  the 
Head  Office  on  14th  January  1880,  and  successively  called  : — 

O’Sullivan,  Biggar,  and  Egan,  No.  2  Account ; 

Irish  National  Land  League  Relief  Fund  Account ;  and 

Joseph  E.  Kenny,  M.D.,  No.  2  Account. 

This  Account  was  in  existence  until  17th  October  1881,  when  the  balance  was 
transferred  to  the  Account  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Kenny,  No.  1,  above  mentioned. 

The  third  in  order  of  date  is  an  account  opened  at  the  Sackville  Street  Branch  on 
24th  February  1881,  in  the  names  of  Misses  Anna  Parnell  and  Elizabeth  O’Leary,  and 
continued  in  those  of  Misses  Anna  Parnell,  E.  0  Leary,  and  Clara  Stritch. 

This  Account  was  in  existence  until  7th  September  1882,  when  the  balance  was 
transferred  to  an  Account  in  the  names  of  Messrs.  C.  S.  Parnell,  J.  Dillon,  and  Arthur 
O’Connor,  opened  at  the  Sackville  Street  Branch  one  week  previously. 

The  remaining  Accounts  of  this  group  are  thoso  of — 

J.  E.  Kenny  (Sackville  Street,  No.  2), 

which  was  opened  10th  February  1881,  and  closed  on  7th  June  1881,  and  deals  with 
a  single  sum  of  1,000 1.  ;  and 

Thomas  Breen,  No.  2, 

which  account  was  opened  at  the  Sackville  Street  Branch  on  I3th  January  1881,  and 
closed  on  17th  of  same  month,  comprising  only  a  few  entries  apparently  connected  with 
J.  E.  Kenny,  No.  1  Account. 
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The  above-mentioned  Account  of — 

C.  S.  Parnell,  J.  Dillon,  and  A.  O’Connor, 

was  opened  at  the  Sackville  Street  Branch  on  31st  August  1882,  and  was  in  existence 
until  the  end  of  April  1883,  when  the  debit  balance  was  provided  for  by  a  cheque  on 
the  National  League  Account,  which  is  the  principal  Account  to  be  dealt  with  in 
Group  B. 

The  Accounts  comprised  under  Group  “  B  ”  are  four  m  number 

The  first  in  order  of  date  is — 

The  Irish  Labour  and  Industrial  Union, 

a  small  account  opened  at  Sackville  Street  Branch  on  9th  September  1882,  the  trifling 
overdrawn  balance  of  which  (10s.  3d.)  was  transferred  on  15th  January  1883  to  the 
second  in  order  of  date,  viz.  : — 

The  Irish  National  League, 

opened  at  the  Sackville  Street  Branch  on  27th  November  1882,  and  in  existence  thence¬ 
forward  throughout  the  series  of  ledgers  produced  to  us. 

The  third  in  order  of  date  is — 

The  Irish  National  Parliamentary  Fund, 

opened  at  the  Sackville  Street  Branch  on  23rd  March  1885,  closed  one  month  after- 
warns  by  a  transfer  to  the  National  League  Account,  reopened  on  16th  November  1885, 
and  in  existence  until  22nd  November  1886. 

The  fourth  in  order  of  date  is — 

The  Irish  National  Parliamentary  Expenses  Fund, 
opened  at  the  Sackville  Street  Branch  on  22nd  June  1886,  and  thenceforward  in 
existence  throughout  the  series  of  ledgers  produced  to  us. 

The  accounts  comprised  under  Group  “O’  consist  of  only  one  consecutive  series 
carried  on  successively  under  the  following  names  in  the  Sackville  Street  Books . 

J.  E.  Kenny  and  Wm.  O’Brien,  B.  &  K., 
from  5th  August  to  31st  October  1881, 

W.  F.  Molony  and  Florence  O’Keeffe, 

from  28th  October  to  13th  December  1881, 

Florence  O’Keeffe  and  Kate  Molony,  U.I., 

from  12tli  December  1881  to  18th  March  1882, 

William  O’Brien  and  Kate  Molony,  U.I., 
from  18th  March  to  29th  April  1882, 

William  O’Brien,  “  United  Ireland,” 

from  29th  April  1882  to  6th  December  1886, 

J.  E.  Kenny,  “United  Ireland,” 

from  6th  December  1886  to  30th  June  188/ , 


beyond  which  date  the  ledgers  of  the  branch  have  not  been  produced. 

The  amounts  comprised  in  group  D.  are  eighteen  in  number,  of  which  the  following 
are  found  in  the  Head  Office  Books. 


Tay  McGough  (Fowler 
McGough,  P.  C. 

Parnell,  C.  S.  - 
Parnell  National  Tribute 
Parnell  Banquet  Committee 
Sexton,  Thomas 

and  Ihe  following  are  in  the 
Breen,  Thomas 

Davitt,  Michael  and  Miss  Yeates 
Dillon,  John 
Egan  Private  Fund 
Harrington,  Timothy,  No.  1 

2 

Healy,  Timothy,  M. 

Kenny,  J.  E.  (Sackville  Street,  No. 
Kenny,  R.  D.  - 

Kenny,  J.  E.  and  WYbb,  Alfred  - 
O’Brien,  Wm.  “  B.”  account 
Sullivan,  T.  D.  “Nation” 


. 

. 

from  1878  to 

1880 

. 

- 

33 

1882  „ 

1885 

- 

- 

39 

1877  „ 

1887 

- 

• 

55 

1883 

- 

95 

1883  „ 

1884 

_ 

- 

99 

1883  „ 

1888 

Sackville  Street  Books — 

. 

. 

from  1878  to 

1883 

. 

- 

59 

1882  „ 

1883 

• 

- 

35 

1887 

. 

- 

•5 

1883  „ 

1885 

. 

• 

59 

1882  „ 

1887 

. 

— 

33 

1883  „ 

1887 

• 

93 

1884  „ 

1887 

1)  - 

- 

93 

1878  „ 

1887 

• 

53 

1886  „ 

1887 

_ 

39 

1886  „ 

1887 

. 

59 

1882  „ 

1887 

• 

- 

93 

1878  „ 

1887 
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The  accounts  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  are  kept  in  such  manner  as  not  to  disclose, 
except  in  isolated  instances,  the  names  of  the  payees  of  cheques  paid  or  any  particulars 

other  than  the  amount  of  drafts  placed  to  credit.  .  .  .  , 

The  debit  entries  show  only  the  date  of  payment,  the  serial  distinguishing  number , 

and  the  amount  of  the  cheque.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  i 

The  credit  entries  show  only  the  date  and  the  total  sum  lodged  with  occasional 

references  to  the  sources  whence  the  lodgment  came.  . 

We  have  been  supplied  with  “Lodgment  Slips  ”  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
embraced  in  the  investigation,  and  these  disclose  the  composition  of  each  sum  lodged 
with  particulars  of  the  amounts  of  the  drafts  it  includes,  and  usually  the  name  of  the_ 

person  making  the  lodgment.  ,  , , 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  slips  contain  no  particulars  of  the  sources  whence  the 

various  drafts  lodged  were  received.  „  .  „  . 

The  Bank  appears  to  keep  no  record  of  the  particulars  of  drafts  which  it  receives 
and  collects  payable  in  Ireland,  but  in  regard  to  drafts  payable  elsewhere  some 
additional  particulars  are  afforded  by  the  Head  Office  Remittance  Books,  to  some  ot 

which  we  have  had  access.  .  ,,  , 

The  information  derivable  from  the  materials  at  our  disposal,  voluminous  thougn 

they  be,  is  therefore  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  raise  from  the  Ledger  Accounts  State¬ 
ments  showing  the  nature  of  the  receipts  and  payments  they  record. 

The  following  are  the  gross  totals  of  Receipts  and  Payments  of  Accounts  comprised 
in  groups  “A.,”  “  B.,”  and  “  C.,”  excluding  only  items  which  manifestly  represent 

balances. 


Group  “  A.” 


Receipts  - 
Payments 

showing  an  ultimate  overdraft  of  61.  5s.  9 d.,  and  made 
Organization  Fund  : 

Receipts 
Payments  - 

Relief  Fund  : 

Receipts  - 
Payments  - 

Ladies’  Land  League : 

Receipts 
Payments  - 

J.  E.  Kenny  (Sackville  Street,  No.  2)  : 
Receipts 
Payments  - 

Thomas  Breen  (No.  2) : 

Receipts  - 
Payments  - 


£ 

s. 

d. 

261,269 

15 

6 

261,276 

1 

3 

as  follows 

£ 

s. 

d. 

102,384 

6 

4 

101,073 

6 

3 

71,078 

15 

3 

70,679 

19 

9 

75,355 

6 

5 

77,071 

7 

9 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

11,451 

7 

6 

11,451 

7 

6 

The  abov  -mentioned  overdraft  of  61.  5s.  9c£.  was  the  balance  of  the  Ladies  Account, 
and  was  transferred  on  7th  September  1882  to  the  account  of  Messrs.  C.  S.  Parnell, 
Dillon,  and  O’Connor,  which  we  have  not  classed  in  either  group  A.  or  B.,  but  treated 
as  forming  a  connecting  link  between  them. 

This  last-named  account  comprised — 

£  s.  d. 

Receipts  -----  3,607  6  8 

Payments  -  -  -  4,394  8  7 

and  the  different  ■  787 1.  Is.  11  d.,  increased  by  the  above-mentioned  Ladies’  Account 

Balanco  of  61.  5s.  9 A.  to  793.  7s.  8d.,  was,  as  before  stated,  provided  for  out  of  the 
National  League  Account  in  Group  “  B.” 

i  65690.— Ev.  03 


c 
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Group  “  B.” 


The  accounts  comprised  in  this  group  contain : — 


£  s. 
115,628  0 
111,729  13 


d. 

1 

8 


Receipts  -  -  - 

Payments  - 
made  up  as  follows  : — 

Irish  Labour  and  Industrial  Union : 

Receipts  ....  262  12  9 

Payments  -----  263  3  0 

Irish  National  League  : 

Receipts  -  72,861  11  5 

Payments  -  -  -  71,078  19  5 

Irish  National  Parliamentary  Fund  : 

Receipts  -  -  -  -  19,867  9  7 

Payments  ....  17,867  9  7 

Irish  National  Parliamentary  Expenses  Fund  : 

Receipts  -----  22,636  6  4 

Payments  -----  22,520  1  8 

The  balances  of  the  accounts  in  this  group,  which  were  open  at  30th  June  1887, 
were  carried  forward  into  ledgers  for  1887-8  not  produced  to  us. 


Group  “  C 

The  accounts  comprised  in  Group  “  C.”  contain  : —  * 

*£  s .  d. 

Receipts  -  71,155  14  4 

Payments  -  -  69,580  14  1 

The  balance  of  the  last  account  of  this  series  was  carried  forward  at  30th  June  1887 
into  ledgers  for  1887-8  not  produced  to  us. 


Gross  Totals. 


Receipts. 

Payments. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

Group  “  A  ”  Land  League 

- 

- 

- 

261,269 

15 

6 

261,276  1 

3 

Link  Account  - 

- 

- 

- 

3,607 

6 

8 

4,394  8 

7 

Group  “  B  ”  National  League 

- 

- 

- 

115,628 

0 

1 

111,729  13 

8 

380,505 

2 

3 

377,400  3 

6 

Group  “  C  ”  United  Ireland 

- 

- 

- 

71,155 

14 

4 

69,580  4 

1 

451,660 

16 

7 

446,980  7 

7 

A  statement  accompanies  this  Report  showing  the  yearly  totals  making  up  these 
figures. 

We  have  traced  in  the  accounts  forming  Group  “A”  the  corresponding  receipts  and 
payments  which  are  shown  in  a  Schedule  appended  to  this  Report.  It  is  presumably 
correct  to  treat  these  items  as  cross  entries  between  the  respective  accounts  in  which 
they  appear. 

After  thus  reducing  the  gross  totals  of  the  ledger  accounts,  the  following  total 
receipts  and  payments  are  arrived  at. 
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Group  “  A.” 


£ 

s. 

d 

Receipts 

- 

- 

-  227,318 

3 

4 

Payments  - 

- 

- 

-  227.324 

9 

1 

viz.  : — 

Organisation  fund : 

Receipts  -----  101,174  6  4 


Payments  - 

-  71,256  19 

4 

Relief  fund  : 

Receipts  - 

-  65,120  3 

1 

Payments 

-  68,344  14 

6 

Ladies  Land  League  : 

Receipts  - 

-  61,023  13 

11 

Payments 

-  76,171  7 

9 

J.  B.  Kenny  (Sackville  Street,  No.  2) : 

Receipts  - 
Payments 

100  0 

0 

Thomas  Breen,  No.  2  : 

Receipts  - 
Payments 

-  11,451  7 

6 

At  the  foot  of  the  schedule  of  corresponding  items  treated  as  cross  entries,  we  have 
given  particulars  of  similar  items  traced  from  account  in  Group  “  A  ”  into  accounts 
outside  that  group. 

We  are  unable  to  give  particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  receipts  and  payments  making 
up  these  totals,  but  although  not  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  matter  exhaustively,  it 
is  right  to  point  out  that  the  receipts  include  a  large  number  of  remittances  through 
Messieurs  Alexander  &  Company  (of  which  we  append  a  schedule)  which  do  not  appear 
to  represent  subscriptions,  and  that  among  the  payments  are  to  be  found  cheques  for 
large  amounts  which  in  the  like  manner  do  not  perhaps  represent  expenditure. 

The  Head  Office  Lodgment  Slips  supplied  to  us  for  the  Land  League  and  Relief 
Fund  accounts  are  complete  from  November  1879  to  June  1880.  By  supplementing 
the  particulars  disclosed  in  the  Ledgers  and  Lodgment  Slips  with  information  obtained 
from  the  “  Nation  ”  Newspaper,  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  with  substantial 
accuracy  the  source  of  the  receipts  of  both  these  accounts  up  to  30th  June  1880  and 
we  append  hereto  schedules  showing  that  they  were  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Land  League. 

£  s.  d. 

Total  Receipts  -  -  -  -  12,926  7  10 

£  s.  d. 

From  America  -  -  -  11,324  9  1 

„  Great  Britain  -  -  -  262  2  7 

„  Ireland  and  other  sources  including 
items  not  identified 


12,926  7  10 


Relief  Fund. 

Total  Receipts  -  -  -  56,235  15  5 

From  America  -  -  -  54,892  18  6 

„  Great  Britain  -  -  -  485  19  0 

,,  Ireland  and  other  sources  including 
items  not  identified 


} 


856  17  11 


} 


1,339  16  2 


C  2 


56,235  15  5 
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The  American  Lodgments  to  credit  of  the  Relief  Fund  include  1,546Z.  5s.  9 d. 
acknowledged  in  the  newspapers  as  received  for  the  Land  League  and  the  Lodgments 
in  the  League  Bank  Account  correspondingly  include  3,003h  8s.  3 d.  acknowledged  as 
received  for  the  Relief  Fund. 


National  League  Accounts. 

We  have  had  access  to  the  Ledger  Cash  Books  and  Minute  Book  of  the  Irish 
National  League  from  which  we  have  extracted  particulars  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  League  from  its  inception  in  1882  to  31st  December  1888  and  we 
append  to  this  report  a  series  of  revenue  accounts  and  a  summary  for  the  whole 
period. 

Spain  Bros.  &  Co. 

76  Coleman  Street,  E.C.  Chartered  Accountants. 

March  6th,  1889. 


GROSS  TOTALS  OF  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 


HIBERNIAN  BANK  ACCOUNTS. 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 

Probate  Court,  No.  1. 

Wednesday,  13th  March  1889. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lord,  my  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  is  anxious  that  Mr.  Soames 
should  at  once  produce  the  letters  from  the  man  Coney. 

Mr.  Joseph  Soames  recalled,  further  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

57,077.  The  first  telegram,  I  believe,  that  you  received  from  this  man  Coffey  was 

on  the  28th  October  1888  ?— It  was. 

57,078.  Will  you  read  it,  please  ?— Yes. 


“  To  Soames-  «  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London. 

“Witness  summons  received.  Cannot  think  of  going  unless  100 1.  for 
expenses  be  first  remitted.  Reply.  Coffey. 


57,079.  The  29th  October  was  your  reply,  I  believe1? — It  was. 


“  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C., 

“  29th  October  1888. 

E“RI  am  in  receipt  of  your  telegram.  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  comply  with 
vour  request  to  remit  you  100Z.,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  I  should  do  so. 
You  have  been  subpoenaed  in  the  ordinary  way  to  attend  as  a  witness,  and  t  e 
Commissioners  will  enforce  your  attendance.  Should  you  come  over  you  may  be 
quite  certain  that  you  will  suffer  no  kind  of  pecuniary  loss. 

“  You  had  better  come  alone,  and  call  on  me  on  your  arrival. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  T.  J.  M.  Coffey,  Esq.,  “  JosEPH  SoAMES- 

“  Reporter, 

“  Ballinasloe.” 


57,080.  Apparently  he  did  come  over  ? — He  did. 

57  081  I  see  there  is  a  letter  of  the  19th  November  1888.  Tell  me,  when  did  you 
first  get  any  statement.  Had  you  had  any  statement  from  this  man  at  all  at  this 

tir57  bssPwhat  statement  was  that  ?— Previous  to  that  date  I  had  sent  Mr.  Shannon 
to  see  him  at,  I  think  it  was  Ballinasloe,  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  place,  but  some 

1  57,083.  Take  Ballinasloe  ;  and  had  you  received  a  statement  from  Mr.  Shannon  - 
I  had  a  statement.  I  may  say  that  when  he  came  over  he  had  notice  to  attend,  am 

I  did  not  see  him.  .  • 

57,084.  You  did  not  see  him  at  that  time  ( — I  did  not. 

57,085.  Will  you  read  the  next  letter,  please  ?— Yes. 


“  Craven  Hotel, 

“  Charing  Cross, 

“19/11/88. 

«  gIR 

“  Since  Friday  last  I  have  been  subjected  to  police  supervision,  which  L 
consider  most  repulsive  to  my  feelings.  I  have  no  intention  of  *  briefing  you  in 
advance  as  to  the  evidence  I  am  prepared  to  give,  but  this  much  you  may  rely  on, 
it  will  not  be  calculated  to  serve  the  position  of  tho  Executive  Government  m 
Ireland. 

a  55696.— Ev.  64.  91.— 3/89.  E.  &  8. 
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“  I  am  also  anxious  that  you  should  know  that  if  the  police  supervision  be 


further  continued,  I  will  request  Colonel  Nolan,  M.P.,  to  have  a  question  put  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  or  Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-night. 


57,086.  Then  there  is  your  reply  of  the  19th  November  ? — Yes. 


“  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  been  put  to  any  personal  inconvenience,  but  you 
have  not  been  subjected  to  police  supervision  by  me,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any 


police  supervision  exists.  You  must  take  your  own  course  as  to  any  question  you 
may  get  your  member  to  put  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  naturally  you  wili  be 
so  good  as  to  supply  your  member  with  a  copy  of  this  my  communication,  that 
that  he  may  have  all  the  facts  before  him.  My  agent  saw  you  in  Ireland,  and 
you  made  a  statement  to  him.  It  was  to  verify  this  statement  that  you  were 
asked,  and  you  promised,  to  come  to  London.  I  have  reason,  however,  to  think 
that  the  statement  you  then  made  is  not  the  only  evidence  you  can  give  which  is 
material  to  the  inquiry,  but  that  when  you  were  residing  in  Limerick  matters 
came  to  your  knowledge  which  are  important  to  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners. 
I  will  make  inquiry  into  these  matters  in  order  that  when  you  are  in  the  box  I 
may  be  fully  prepared  to  instruct  my  counsel  as  to  all  questions  which  shall  be 
put  to  you.  In  the  meantime  I  must  ask  you  to  attend  the  court  to-morrow 
morning  under  the  subpoena  which  has  been  served  upon  you. 


“  Yours  faithfully, 

“Joseph  Soames. 


“  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  Coffey, 

“  Craven  Hotel.” 

57,087.  Just  attend  to  me.  Speaking  generally,  had  you  or  not  known  he  had  given 
information  in  respect  of  matters  that  occurred  in  the  years  1881  and  1882  ? — I  had. 
57,088.  You  were  treating  him  at  that  time  as  a  hostile  witness  ? — I  was. 

57,089.  Now  comes  the  letter  he  wrote  to  you  on  the  19th  November;  will  you  read 
that,  please  ? — Yes. 


“  The  Craven  Hotel, 

“  Craven  Street,  Strand, 
19/11/8  8. 


Sir, 


“  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  date,  I  am  anxious  to  dispel  any  illusion 
under  which  you  may  labour.  No  ‘  agent  ’  of  yours  called  on  me  in  Ireland. 
A  police  sergeant  called  on  me,  and  I  purposely  led  him  to  believe  I  could  give 
evidence,  and  subsequently  a  professional  gentleman  waited  on  me,  but  I  declined 
entering  into  any  discussion  with  the  latter  until  I  could  come  to  London. 

“  I  said,  however,  that  appearing  in  court  discharges  my  obligation  under 
the  subpoena.  You  can  make  any  ‘  inquiry  ’  you  desire,  but  I  venture  to  state 
that  if  this  inquiry  is  properly  pursued,  you  will  find  that  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  give  any  evidence  material  to  the  inquiry,  and  that  nothing  came  to  my 
knowledge  while  in  Limerick  which  would  be  of  importance  to  you. 

“  I  can  easily  understand  someone  has  been  hoaxing  the  ‘  Times.’  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  was  not  of  my  conception  or  initiation,  and,  therefore,  I  am 
not  responsible. 

“  If  my  health  permits  me,  I  will  attend  the  court-house  in  the  morning.” 

That  he  did  not  do. 

5"  ,090.  Just  wait  one  moment,  ne  says  :  “  You  can  make  any  inquiry  you  desire, 
but  I  venture  to  state  that,  if  this  inquiry  is  properly  pursued,  you  will  find  that  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  evidence  material  to  the  inquiry  ”  ? — Yes. 
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57,091.  Apart  from  any  statement  to  you,  had  you  been  aware  of  the  statements  he 
had  made  in  1882?— -1881. 

57’093  Which  in  your  opinion,  were  very  material  ?— Undoubtedly. 

5?!094:  Now!  read  your  reply  of  the  22nd  November  1-Yes. 

“  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C., 

“  22nd  November  1888. 

“  Sir,  .  .  rt  Mr  Shannon  is  my  agent,  and  called 

“  TH7reiaSnd°  You  told°him  that  the  statement  you  had  made  to  the  police 
^Tw" in  "respect,  and  gave  him  some  explanations  and  further 

details  respecting  it.  j  h  made  inquiry,  and  have 

•  «  fnce  TthTtL^atetnf  yoyu  have  made  to  the  police  sergeant  is  not  the 

satisfied  myself  that  the  statement}  on  n  ^  &  *  ition  tQ  give  further 

only  statement  you  have  made,  J  yesterday  in  accordance  with 

to-morrow,  a/d  should  you  fail  to 

r’soT  must  take  the  ordinary  steps  to  enforce  your 

“  Joseph  Soames. 

“  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  Coffey.” 

57,095.  I  think  the  next  order  of  evegt  wbb  the  statement  of  gel 7th  December  ?-, 
Yes,  I  gave  him  notice  to  a  «n  hjmself  with0ut  any  solicitation  on  my  part. 

17t*  mTmvou  goXough  any  statement ’with  him  ?-I  did.  I  told  him  at  the  time 
57,096.  Lid  you  go  tnrougn  J  the  truth  of  ttie  matter  one  way  or  the 

I  was  not  to  be  tnfled with.  ^  ^through  your  statement  with  me  ?”  He  said  he 

other.  I  said,  “  Are  you  prepare  g „  ^  ^im  a  COpy  of  it,  so  that  he  could 

was.  I  took  it;  I  readtt  to  him  ca  efuUy  pj^the  statement  that  was  put  in  I  can 
follow  me  as  it  was  read  to  him.  it  1  may  nave  .  •  d  it .  and  in  tia  presence 

SSStS  ry 

PT7?098yTh?t"at  I  want  to  remark.  That  is  what  you  call  Mr.  Shannon’s 
statement?  Yes.  ? _ j  t  through  that  with  him, 

j  r„r  s zt  “ 

in  my  own  handwriting.  suppose  that  there  was  any  doubt 

tol^me^it'was^tric^mid  Uteraf  truth,  and  that  he  should  be  prepared 
'  af  ter\lm  Christmas  vacltten  to  come  and  give  evidence,  and,  as  I  said  yesterday,  after 

he  had  given  evidence  he  should  go  abroad. 

57,101.  The  next  letter  is  the  17th  January  LSoJ. 

“  Enniskillen  Hotel,  Dublin, 

“  17/1/89. 

“  SlR' Illness  prevented  my  leaving  Ireland  this  week.  If  I  am  allowed  by  the 
doctor  to  traveTi  wUl  go  over  next  week.  You  know  I  must  be  submissive  ,o  h.s 

orders.  <t  Yours  obediently. 


“  Joseph  Soames,  Esq.,  j# 

“  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London. 

That  is  the  first  communication  I  had  subsequently  to  this  interview. 

57,102.  The  next  is  the  19th  January  ?— Yes. 
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“  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C., 

"  ^IR,  “  19  January  1889. 

“  I  Regret  to  hear  that  you  have  been  unwell,  but  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
attend  in  obedience  to  your  subpoena  on  Tuesday  next,  or  if  not,  on  Wednesday. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

,,  .r  m  T  ~  „  “  Joseph  Soames. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  Coffey, 

“  Enniskillen  Hotel,  Dublin.” 

57.103.  Then  there  is  the  notice  of  the  23rd  January — 

58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C., 

“  23rd  January  1889. 

“  Special  Commission. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Please  attend  Probate  Court  No.  1,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  Strand, 
10.30  o’clock  to-morrow  (Thursday)  morning,  in  answer  to  you  subpoena. 

“  Yours  truly, 

,,  m  T  ,,  “  Joseph  Soames. 

“  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  Coffey.” 

That  is  right. 

57.104.  The  24th  January  is  the  next,  from  Coffey  to  you  : — 

“  44,  Torrington  Square,  W.C., 
24/1/89. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  regret  I  cannot  attend,  as  you  requested,  to-day.  I  came  over  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  your  wishes,  contrary  to  the  direct  advice  of  my  doctor,  with  the 
result  that  I  have  been  unable  to  do  anything,  scarcely  able  to  walk,  since  I  came 
to  England.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  call  on  you  in  a  few  days,  and  remain, 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  T.  Moore  Coffey. 

“  Joseph  Soames,  Esq.,  Solr.,  London.” 


Then  the  next  is  on  the  30th  January 
“  Sir, 


58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C., 
“  30th  January  1889. 


“  Are  you  sufficiently  well  to  come  out  now  ?  If  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you  to-morrow  afternoon,  at  4  o’clock.  Please  send  me  a  line. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Joseph  Soames. 

“  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  Coffey, 

“  44,  Torrington  Square,  W.C.” 


Then  on  the  same  day,  the  30th  January,  he  replied  : — ■ 

“  44,  Torrington  Square,  W.C., 

'■  Dear  Sir,  30th  January  1889. 

“  I  W1LL  Jo  my  best,  and  try  to  comply  as  appointed.  If  not  able  to  go 
to-morrow,  it  may  not  inconvenience  you  to  consider  the  same  hour  on  Friday  as 
the  appointed  time.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  feel  somewhat  better  and  stronger  than  I 
could  have  anticipated,  and  I  am  rather  afraid  to  make  too  free  lest  a  relapse  mav 
set  in. 


“  Joseph  Soames,  Esq., 
“  Sol.,  London.” 


“  Yours  truly, 

“  T.  J.  Moore  Coffey. 
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Then  on  the  11th  February  you  write  : — 

“  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C., 

“  Dear  Sir,  llth  February  1889. 

“  Your  evidence  will  in  all  probability  be  taken  on  Wednesday,  when  please 
be  in  readiness. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  Coffey.”  •  “  Joseph  Soames. 


? — in  the  meantime  the  other  statement  had  been  taken. 

57,105. 1  will  just  finish  this,  and  then  come  to  the  statement.  On  the  13th  February 
you  write  : — 


“  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C., 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  13th  February  1889. 

“  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  12th  instant,  I  have  to  state  I  cannot  make  any 
more  payments  to  you  until  you  attend  and  give  your  evidence.  You  will  be 
required  to  attend  at  court  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  ten  o’clock. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  Coffey,  ?  “Joseph  Soames, 

“44,  Torrington  Square,  W.C.” 


Then  on  the  14th  February  Mr.  Shannon  writes  : — 

“  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C., 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  14th  February  1889. 

“  As  Mr.  Soames  is  very  much  engaged  to-day,  he  desired  me  to  reply  to 
your  letter  of  this  date. 

Owing  to  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  your  evidence  — 
at  which  Mr.  Soames  is  naturally  displeased — no  further  payment  can  be 
made  to  you  until  after  your  examination. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

«  Mr.  T.  M.  Coffey,  “  Wm.  J.  Shannon. 

“  44,  Torrington  Square,  W.C.” 

Then  on  the  6th  March  you  write  : — 

“  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C., 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  6th  March  1889. 

“  You  have  not  in  any  instance  kept  faith  with  me.  On  Friday  you  promised 
to  return,  and  did  not  do  so.  You  were  absent  from  your  home  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  On  Sunday  you  were  out,  and  I  believe  also  on  Monday.  I 
cannot  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  reason  why  you  should  not  attend  the 
court.  I  sent  Dr.  Smith  to  you  that  I  might  have  an  independent  opinion  as  to 
your  state,  and  I  am  advised  by  him  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  you 
should  not  attend.  You  must  be  so  good,  therefore,  as  to  attend  to-morrow 
morning  at  half-past  10  o’clock,  or  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  having  you 
called  on  your  subpoena. 

“  Yours  truly, 

«  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  Coffey.”  “  Joseph  Soames. 


Then  there  is  a  letter  from  him  on  the  9th  March  : — 

“44,  Torrington  Square,  W.C., 

“  9th  March  1889. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  only  reached  here  about  12  (noon)  yesterday. 

“  I  cannot  understand  how  Dr.  Smith  could  have  made  a  report,  such  as  you 
have  stated,  considering  ho  had  written  Dr.  Metherell  ‘  hoping  your  patient 
(myself)  will  be  aide  to  keep  his  arrangement,’  and  further  ‘  I,  however,  aftor 
‘  going  into  the  case  with  you,  consider  it  bettor  to  postpono  the  matter  till 
‘  Tuesday,’  and  asking  for  a  lino  on  Monday.  How  can  theso  statements  be 
reconciled  ? 
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“  I  am  anxious  that  my  doctor’s  bill  for  attendance  and  medicine  should  not 
be  forgotten,  and  as  you  promised  to  pay  him,  I  will  thank  you  for  a  cheque  for 
71.  3s.  6d.  in  his  favour.  It  can  be  made  payable  to  S.  A.  Metherell,  Esq.,  M.B., 
and  enclosed  to  me. 

“  I  am  also  anxious  that  a  cheque  for  3Z.  or  4 1.  be  sent  me,  payable  to 
Miss  H.  H.  Hoskins,  proprietor  of  this  house,  as  she  needs  the  money  to  meet  a 
pressing  call. 

“  I  have  to  ask  also,  and  for  the  last  time,  for  a  small  cheque,  say  51.,  for 
myself.  I  will  not  again  ask  you  for  any  money  till  after  I  will  have  given  my 
evidence,  and  as  I  cannot  go  to  see  you  at  present,  it  is  absolutely  and  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  money  be  sent  me,  and  if  possible  by  to-night’s  mail. 

“  Of  course,  you  must  understand  that  I  infer  from  the  liberal  promptness 
with  which  my  moderate  requests  are  responded  to,  the  manner  in  which  I  will  be 
treated  after  I  will  have  given  my  evidence,  and  if  confidence  be  not  now  placed 
in  me,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  I  should  place  implicit  confidence  in  others  ? 

“  A  reply  by  to-night,  enclosing  the  cheques  asked  for,  will  oblige, 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  T.  J.  Moore  Coffey. 


“  Joseph  Soames,  Esq., 
“  Sol.” 


57.106.  Now  there  was  a  second  statement — I  think  we  had  it  yesterday? — Yes. 
I  may  say  I  did  not  send  Dr.  Metherell  a  cheque  for  71.  3s.  6d. 

57.107.  When  was  the  second  statement  taken  ? — I  think  it  bears  date.  I  did  not 
take  it  myself.  It  was  taken  by  Mr.  Shannon,  and  in  that  second  statement  he  says 
the  contents  of  the  first  are  true. 

57.108.  Had  you  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  true  ? — The 
man  has  assured  me  at  every  interview  he  has  had  with  me  that  what  he  had  said  to 
me  was  strictly  true. 

57.109.  I  believe  you  have  taken  steps  to  procure  his  statement  that  he  did  make  in 
1881  or  1882 — in  1881  ? — I  have. 

57.110.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  about  this  being  evidence.  You  have  them 
here  in  court,  if  their  Lordships’  should  wish  to  see  them  ? — I  have. 

57.111.  Having  seen  them,  do  they  bear  out  that  statement  ? — They  do. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

57.112.  How  long  was  this  witness  in  England  altogether,  Mr.  Soames— how  many 
weeks  ? — He  must  have  come  over  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  he  returned  to 
Ireland  on  the  17  th  or  18th  December. 

57.113.  About  five  weeks  ? — About  four  weeks.  He  came  over  again  in  January. 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  date.  It  was  after  that  letter  he  wrote  to  me  saying  that 
he  was  ill  in  bed,  and  he  has  been  here  continuously  since. 

57.114.  That  is  about  the  end  of  January? — About  the  1 8th  or  19th.  It  may  be 
the  20th  January — some  time  about  that. 

57.115.  I  just  put  this  question.  Did  not  you  consider  that  there  was  some  danger 
in  giving  so  large  a  sum  as  has  been  given  to  this  witness  ? — Certainly  not.  As  an 
ordinary  witness  he  is  entitled  to  more  than  he  has  had. 

57.116.  Can  you  tell  me  why  he  was  not  called  at  an  earlier  stage? — In  the  first 
place  I  would  not  call  him  until  I  had  been  able  to  see  him  myself  and  test  his 
statement  after  that  letter  he  wrote  to  me  in  November.  I  saw  him  in  December  after 
the  rising  of  the  court,  and,  as  I  tell  you,  went  through  the  thing  carefully  with  him 
at  the  time.  Since  he  came  in  January  he  has  been  ill,  and  I  have  had  him  visited  by 
my  own  medical  man  to  see  that  his  statement  was  correct. 

57.117.  Are  there  any  other  witnesses  to  whom  such  large  sums  have  been  paid  ? — 
Do  you  mean  as  to  the  amount  of  their  expenses  ? 

57.118.  Yes? — Undoubtedly. 

57,818a.  And  larger  sums  ? — I  will  give  you  the  account  of  every  witness  if  you 
like. 
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57.119.  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  it?— I  may  say  generally  about  the  expenses 
of  the  witnesses,  that  each  witness  has  been  paid  on  a  scale  I  think  beginning  at  10.s. 
a  day,  and  going  up  to  three  guineas  a  day ;  three  guineas  has  been  the  maximum,  and 

that  is  for  professional  witnesses. 

57.120.  I  believe  you  have  had  professional  men  from  Ireland  too  .  1  have. 

57422.  Who 'have  Mtbeen  called?— No,  I  think  they  have  all  been  called,  I  think 
I  am  not  sure  without  referring,  but  I  paid  them  three  guineas  a  day. 


so 


.  l  am  not  sure  wnnuuo  loxomug,  ;  “  ,  ?000  v  u  "  „  -  ji 

57.123.  I  come  to  the  letter  of  the  19th  of  November  1888  which  my  friend  Sir 

Henry  James  put  in  and  referred  to,  signed  by  Coffey,  m  whioh  he  says.  You  can 

make  any  inquiry  you  desire,  but  I  venture  to  state  that,  if  this  inquiry  is  properly 
“  pursued,  you  Will  find  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  evidence  material  to 
“  the  inquiry,  and  that  nothing  came  to  my  knowledge  while  in  Limenck  which  wou 
“  be  of  importance  to  you  ”  ? — Yes. 

57.124.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  the  character  of  Coffey  t  1  aid. 

57.125.  Did  you  find  out  he  was  a  good  character  ?— No 

57.126.  Did  you  find  out  he  was  not  a  good  character  ?— No.  I  did  not  find  out 

way  or  the  other.  I  found  out  that  he  had  made  a  statement  to  the  police,  and  that, 
he  had  made  statements  at  the  time  to  the  authorities  at  Dublin  Castle.  I  also 
inquired  of  the  police  authorities  whether,  m  their  judgment,  the  statement  he  had 
given  at  that  time,  and  the  statement  he  had  given  now,  was  correct,  and  I  was 

informed  that  that  statement  was  correct.  . 

57.127.  You  refer  to  the  statement  made  in  1881  ? — les. 

51. 128.  Have  you  got  it  ? — I  have. 

57.129.  Where  is  it  ?— Before  me.  .  . 

57.130.  I  propose  to  put  it  in.  It  is  the  statement  made  in  1881  .  The  statement 
he  made  in  1881  ;  the  very  statement  he  referred  to  himself  yesterday. 

57.131.  Those  were  sent  to  Dublin  Castle  ?— No,  those  were  sent  to  Head  Constable 

57.132.  Where  did  you  get  them  from  ? — I  obtained  thorn  by  application. 

57.133.  To  the  authorities  in  Dublin  ? — No,  I  applied  to  the  Irish  Office. 

57.134.  Now  you  will  kindly  let  me  have  it. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  You  can  read  them. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reul.)  I  will  read  them. 

\_The  document  was  handed  to  Mr ,  Reidl\ 


( The  Witness.)  It  is  rather  long. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  desire  to  read  this. 
(The  President.)  Do  if  you  wish  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.) 


44  Confidential.  Limerick, 


“3rd  August  1881. 


“  To  Head  Constable  John  Chalk,  R.I.C. 

44  William  Street. 

“  In  continuing  the  subject  of  my  reports  of  the  11th  and  18th  ult.,  I  wish  to 
inform  you  of  the  presence  of  a  regular  organising  expedition,  composed  of 
extreme  Nationalists,  who,  travelling  tnrough  the  country,  attending  fairs  in 
country  towns,  and  travelling  ostensibly  as  commercial  gentlemen.  Several  ot 
this  class  have,  and  are  passing  through  Limerick.  Last  week  I  met  .John 
Mclnerny,  of  London,  formerly  of  Limerick,  Robert  Strath,  of  Leeds,  formeily  of 
Huddersfield  and  late  of  Scotland,  W.  D.  Williams,  of  New  York.  Strath  has 
only  recently  returned  from  New  York.  They  attended  the  Great  Munster  on 
both  days,  remained  in  Limerick  on  Saturday,  and  attended  the  fair  of  Clanroad 
(Ennis)  on  Monday,  and  went  to  the  towns  of  Thurlos  and  Cork  yesterday. 

44 1  would  further  wish  to  inform  you  that  a  regular  conclave  was  held  at 
John  Cullen’s  house.  Playhouse  Lane,  on  last  Thursday  (Cullen’s  wife  is  Mclnerny’s 
sister)  night,  John  Mclnerny  in  the  chair,  there  were  present,  John  Crowe,  Pat 
O’ Mara  (a  cooper),  Nash  (tobacco  spinner),  Ryan,  do.,  John  Cullen,  clerk  at 
O’ Callaghan’s,  Pat  Brazzil,  Michael  O’Brien,  John  Ryan,  T.C.,  and  Stephen 
O’Mara,  T.C.,  and  myself.  We  had  some  refreshments.” 
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57.135.  ( The  President.)  I  have  forgotten  when  you  got  this  ? — Only  just  recently, 
my  Lord.  The  first  time  I  read  any  part  of  the  statement  was  yesterday  after  the 
rising  of  the  court. 

57.136.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  This  document  you  had  not  seen  before  yesterday? — I 
had  not,  but  I  made  inquiry  of  the  person  to  whom  this  document  had  been  sent. 

57.137.  “We  had  some  refreshment  in  the  way  of  drink,  and  Mclnemy  made  a 
statement  with  reference  to  the  organisation  of  Ireland,  and  said  the  Nationalists 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  were  sympathised  with  by  their  friends  in 
America,  and  would  receive  plenty  of  money  and  means  to  upset  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  Ireland.  He  congratulated  the  meeting  upon  having  in  their  midst  the 
brother  of  the  maker  of  those  useful  machines  for  the  destruction  of  British  war 
vessels — he  meant  Mr.  John  Crowe — the  destruction  of  those  ships  would  be  the 
first  blow  to  free  Ireland  from  slavery. 

“  With  reference  to  his  observations  I  beg  to  enclose  extract  from  a  newspaper 
which  corroborates  Mclnerny’s  statement.” 

This  is  the  extract  pasted  in,  in  print : — 

“According  to  the  New. York  correspondent  of  the  ‘Standard,’  a  member 
of  the  United  Irishmen  Society,  named  P.  W.  Crowe,  of  Pedria,  Illinois,  is  believed  to 
be  the  responsible  plotter  in  the  case  of  the  infernal  machines.  The  correspondent 
adds  that  it  is  reported  that  similar  machines  have  been  made  by  a  machinist  in 
New  York.  He  also  mentions  that  Mr.  John  Devoy  is  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  new  description  of  torpedo  boat  which  is  being  made  at  New  York,  but 
Mr.  Devoy  refuses  to  make  any  statement  himself  on  the  subject.  A  clock  and 
alarm  manufacturer  at  New  York  says  he  made  last  December  six  clock 
movements  for  an  unknown  Irishman,  which  correspond  with  the  Liverpool 
description.” 

Then  it  goes  on — 

“  I  have  again  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  me  some 
money  to  follow  up  my  inquiries,  otherwise  you,  and  through  you,  the  Government 
will  lose  some  valuable  information  which  may  prove  beneficial  to  them. 

“  Awaiting  your  reply, 

“  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

“  T.  Moore  Coffey 
“  (Reporter).” 


The  next  is  in  pencil — 

“  Confidential,  Limerick,  Central  Land  League.” 

( The  President.)  Of  course,  if  you  wish  it,  we  will  hear  the  whole,  but  is  not  your 
purpose  answered  in  seeing  that  is  the  sort  of  communication  ? 

57.138.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases  I  will  avail  myself  of  your 
Lordship’s  suggestion,  but  I  will  put  one  or  two  more  questions.  You  will  see  the 
purport  of  my  point.  This  statement  was  made  to  you,  and  laid  before  you  i — -No,  not 
that  statement. 

57.139.  The  statement  which  is  printed  ?— Yes, 

57.140.  You  know  Mr.  Abraham  is  a  member  of  Parliament  ? — Yes, 

57.141.  Mr.  William  Abraham  (page  3,505).  The  statement  made  by  this  person 
Colley  is — 

“  That  previous  to  the  murder  it  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  League 
in  Limerick,  which  was  largely  attended  by  countrymen  from  the  district 
(Coolnashamrogne)  Drumkeen,  New  Pallas,  that  the  emergency  man  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  there,  and  that  whoever  would  remove  him  should  not  suffer. 
William  Abraham  advocated  his  removal  in  the  speech,” 

and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

57.142.  “  And  John  Finucane,  M.P.,  endorsed  Abraham’s  remarks.”  You  regarded 
that  as  very  serious? — Yes,  I  did.  I  asked  him  particularly  about  that  when  he  wrote 
me,  and  you  will  find  it  is  in  respect  of  some  of  those  statements  that  we  made  the 
alterations. 
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57.143.  Tell  me  whether  in  any  of  that  report  there  is  any  mention  of  that 
circumstance  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  X  have  not  read  those  reports,  hut  I  know 
Mr.  Abraham’s  name  was  mentioned — the  only  one  I  read  of  those  reports  is  the  first  of 
them  that  you  have  read. 

57.144.  You  see  it  was  spoken  of  as  “  a  meeting  of  the  League  largely  attended  by 
countrymen  from  the  district,  and  that  the  emergency  man  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  there.”  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  about  that  at  the  place  ?  I  made  every 
inquiry  I  could.  I  subpoenaed  the  constable  from  the  district  to  attend  here  as  a  witness. 

57  145.  Is  he  here  ? _ He  is  not.  He  has  returned,  but  I  went  through  the  statement 

with ’him,  he  having  local  knowledge,  and  his  information  given  me  was,  that  he 

believed  the  man  was  telling  me  the  truth.  ? 

57.146.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  constable’s  statement  ? — You  ask  me  if  I 

made  any  inquiries. 

57.147.  Did  you  make  inquiries  and  try  and  find  out  any  person  who  had  been  present 
at  that  meeting  ? — I  did  not. 

57.148.  Did  you  understand  it  to  be  a  public  meeting  ?— No. 

57.149.  “  Largely  attended  by  countrymen  from  the  district  ”  ? — I  did  not.  I 
understood  it  to  be  one  of -the  committee  meetings. 

57.150.  Did  you  ask  for  any  official  document,  or  any  document  to  support  any 
charge  ? — 1  did  not  know  where  I  was  to  get  any  official  document  from. 

57.151.  Am  I  to  understand  you  that  the  only  inquiries  you  made  to  support  this 
serious  charge  were  made  from  the  police  officer  of  the  district  who  is  not  here  ? — I 
have  made  what  is  the  usual  and  proper  inquiries  in  such  a  case.  If  you  call  a  witness 
to  prove  a  fact  you  take  some  steps  to  prove  the  man’s  veracity.  I  took  some  steps  to 
test  this  man’s  veracity. 

57.152.  I  ask  you  whether  you  made  any  inquiry  beyond  the  police  constable? — 
Yes,  I  made  inquiries  also  of  the  district  inspector. 

57.153.  What  did  he  say? — He  told  me  he  thought  the  statement  was  true. 

57,’l54.  Did  he  tell  you  he  ever  had  heard  such  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Abraham  ? — 

That  I  cannot  tell  you.'  It  may  be  in  the  report. 

57.155.  What  is  his  name? — Mr.  Gibbons. 

57.156.  The  next  statement  I  have  to  ask  you  is  this,  “  I  saw  them  off  (that  is  the 
Dwyers)  from  Queenstown,  having  been  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Limerick  Branch 

“  of  the  Land  League.”  Did  you  ask  him  the  name  of  the  person  who  directed  him 
to  see  them  off? — No,  I  asked  him  particularly  about  the  statement,  and  he  told  me  it 
was  correct,  and  he  told  me  the  circumstance  that  he  went  to  see  them  off.  I  think 
there  is  some  correction  also  there  in  reference  to  that. 

57.157.  Did  you  ask  him  the  names  of  any  person  who  directed  him  to  see  them  off  ? 

_ I  did  not.  You  must  recollect,  if  I  made  inquiries  as  to  the  members  of  the  League, 

my  information  would  have  been  stopped.  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
evidence  as  it  is. 

57.158.  You  volunteer  that  statement? — You  asked  me  whether  I  made  inquiries, 
and  I  gave  you  the  explanation. 

57.159.  I  asked  you  whether  you  made  any  inquiries  ?— And  I  gave  you  the 

explanation.  .  . 

57.160.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  reason  you  did  not  make  inquiries  was  because 
you  think  your  information  would  be  stopped  ? — I  said  inquiries  of  the  Land  League. 
You  asked  me  about  members  of  the  Land  League  having  sent  him  to  Queenstown. 

57.161.  Excuse  me,  I  asked  you  whether  you  inquired  the  name  of  the  member 
of  the  Land  League  who  sent  him  ?— I  did  not,  because  there  was  no  object  in  making 
the  inquiry  from  them  unless  I  could  have  followed  it  up  by  going  to  a  member  of  the 
Land  League,  which  would  immediately  have  defeated  my  ends. 

57.162.  You  think  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  you  to  know  the  name  of  the  person  ? — 
I  mean  to  say  it  would  be  practically  no  use  unless  I  could  call  that  person  as  a  witness. 
I  have  been  obstructed  in  getting  evidence  throughout  this  inquiry. 

57.163.  Do  you  not  think  that  with  a  serious  charge  of  advocating  murder  against 
Mr.  Abraham  or  against  anybody,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  you  to  get  some  names 
from  the  man  who  gave  you  the  information  ? — I  told  you  I  did  make  inquiries  from 
people  whom  I  thought  might  be  able  to  tell  mo  whether  this  statement  was  true,  and 
I  made  inquiries  as  to  tho  particular  matter  of  Mr.  Abraham  and  Mr.  Finucano. 
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57.164.  You  made  inquiries  of  whom  ? — Of  the  police  authorities. 

57.165.  Tell  me  the  name  of  any  policeman  ? — I  have  given  you  the  name.  I  made 
inquiries  of  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Serjeant  Doonan. 

57.166.  What  did  Mr.  Gibbons  say? — I  cannot  recollect  the  words. 

57,16/ .  I  want  to  know  what  he  said  or  what  he  was  prepared  to  assert  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Abraham  ? — Mr.  Gibbons  went  through  his  statement,  and  he  told  me  from  his 
view,  and  speaking  from  his  local  knowledge,  which  was  great,  that  he  believed  those 
statements  were  correct. 

57.168.  Did  he  say  that  he  believed  from  his  local  knowledge  that  Mr.  Abraham  had 

advocated  murder? — He  teld  me  that  he  believed  Mr.  Abraham  had  been  mixed  up 
with  all  kinds  of  conspiracies.  ^ 

57.169.  You  understood  him  to  mean - ? — Conspiracy  to  murder. 

55.170.  Has  he  been  here  ? — Who  ? 

57.171.  District-inspector  Gibbons? — Yes. 

57.172.  Has  he  been  examined  ? — Ho. 

57.173.  Has  he  gone  back  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  actually  gone  back. 
He  was  under  orders  to  go  back. 

57.174.  The  next  matter  is  this  : — 

“  L%d  Hpjohn’s  house  at  Hew  Pallas  was  attempted  to  be  blown  up  about 
1882,  because  it  was  an  emergency  residence  for  caretakers  of  evicted  farms 
on  that  piopeity.  At  a  meeting  of  the  League  it  was  decided  to  blow  up 
Mr.  Upjohn’s  house.  I  was  present.  William  Abraham,  M.P.,  John  Finu- 
cane,  M.P.,  John  Molony,  and  several  others  were  present,  and  supported  the 
proposition.” 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  that  ? — I  told  you,  generally,  the  inquiries  I  made, 
not  as  to  any  particular  item  in  the  statement,  but  as  to  all  the  items,  the  same  answer 
will  apply  to  all. 

57,1/5.  Has  any  one  of  the  inspectors  or  policemen,  of  whom  you  inquired  with 
regard  to  those  matters,  been  called  as  a  witness  ? — I  think  Doonan  has,  I  am  not 
sure. 

5/, 1/6.  Has  he  been  asked  a  question  on  this  subject  ? — Certainly  not.  Many  of 
these  matters  would  have  been  gone  into  if  the  outrage  point  had  been  extended 
beyond  what  it  was.  I  got  material  in  many  of  the  cases. 

57.177.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that  man.  That  is  very  likely.  Was  Lloyd 

Apjohns  house  blown  up  ? — I  believe  it  was.  J 

57.178.  I  am  speaking  now  about  what  connexion  there  was  between  one  of  the 
persons  charged  and  these  outrages  ? — 4  have  answered  the  question  already. 

57.179.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  this  man  Coffey  had  been  in  prison? — I  believe 
for  some  political  offence  he  had,  but  I  think  that  would  apply  to  a  great  many  more. 

57.180.  Had  he  been  in  trouble  for  some  other  cause  ? — Hot  to  my  knowledge.  I 
believe  he  made  a  speech  for  which  he  suffered  imprisonment  or  was  prosecuted. 

57.181.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  speech  advocating  murder  or  anythin^  of 
that  kind  ? — Ho,  I  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  the  speech  at  all. 

57.182.  Y  hen  did  you  first  learn  the  fact  that  this  man  had  made  reports  to  the 

police  ?— Previous  to  my  subpoenaing  him,  I  can  tell  you  almost  the  date  if  I  may 
have  a  copy  of  the  correspondence.  ’  J 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Mill  Sir  Henry  James  oblige  me  by  saying  whether  in  those 
documents  there  is  anything  about  blowing  up  the  house  ? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Ho. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  asked  Sir  Henry  James  as  to  whether  there  is  anything 
here  in  these  reports  about  Abraham  blowing  up  the  house,  or  about  Abraham 
advocating  murder,  which  are  the  facts,  and  Sir  Henry  James  tells  me  there  is  not 
anything. 

(The  Witness.)  Those  are  not  the  only  reports  he  made. 

o7,183.  Have  you  got  any  others  ?■ — Ho,  I  have  not.  He  made  several  reports 
direct  to  Dublin  Castle.  Those,  as  you  see,  are  made  to  the  police  officer. 

(Mr.  R.  1 .  Reid.)  I  am  very  loth  to  occupy  time ;  if  your  Lordships  do  not  think 
it  necessary  I  will  not  go  on  with  this. 

(The  President.)  I  leave  it  entirely  in  your  hands. 
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(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  is  sufficient  to  have  it  stated  that  those  facts  are  not  m  the 
documents. 

{ The  WilmissI) Voumust  not  draw  the  inference  that  there  are  not  others. 
miM  /The  President.)  You  liave  not  seen  any  other  report ! — iNo. 

57  185*.  (Mr.  It.  T.  Reid.)  Not  having  seen  any  report  by  this  man  that  Mr.  Abraham 
has  been  guilty  of  advocating  murder,  or  of  blowing  up  the  house,  does  not  that  strike 

y°57ai86Stinnhfs  report?— I°teU  you  Ihad  not  seen  his  report.  Iinquiredof  the  people 

time  this  witness  had  reported  that 
Abraham  had  openly  advocated  murder  ?-I  did  notask  the  specific  question,  but  I 
gave  a  statement  te/those  who  had  seen  his  reports,  and  asked  them  whether  in  their 
rudiments  the  statements  therein  contained  were  true. 

57  188  Nothing  further  ? — I  discussed  the  statement  generally. 

57  m  Did  you  discuss  with  any  one  this  very  grave  charge  tnat  Mr.  Wham 
Abraham  advocated  the  removal  of  the  emergency  man  i— I  discussed  it  with 

M57Gi90°  Did  Mr.  Gibbons  tell  you  in  reference  to  that  that  there  had  been  anything 
in  the  report  or  in  any  report  relative  to  that  matter  ?  I  do  not  think  the  question  of 

T7rt19LaKdeynou “otthink  it  was  fair  to  Mr.  Abraham  to  ask  that?- What, whether 

11  57, Because  I  was  talking  to  a  man  who  had  seen  the  report.  I 

ha57ni°93  Did  you  infer  that  any  such  statement  was  contained  in  that  report  ?— I  did 
not  infer  one  wly  or  the  other.  5  knew  the  gentleman  had  obtained  the  information 
himself  and  I  had  it  tested  by  him  before  I  put  the  witness  forward. 

*  57,194.  And  the  same  as  regards  the  blowing  up  of  the  house  .—Yes,  the  same  as 

regards  the  blowing  up  of  the  house. 

57*19(1  Wh^ did  Vot^jmu  ask  for  the  reports  earlier  1— Because  I  have  not  had 

G°^U17.eiWlmn0dUd^o>u  ask^  for^hem  1— I  obtained  leave  yesterday  to  put  them  in 

evidence  this  morning  ;  I  sent  a  letter  last  night  and  askc^-  , 

57  198.  When  did  you  obtain  leave  to  see  it  before  ?— Only  yesterday.  _ 

57*199.  Only  yesterday ;  had  not  you  them  before  ?— I  had  them  in  my  hands 

before  but  1  only  took  them  out  of  the  envelope  yesterday. 

57,200.  Were  they  handed  to  you  ?-They  were  handed  to  me  3ust  previously  to  the 

man  going  into  the  box  yesterday,  and  I  locked  them  up. 

57  201.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  you  were  examined  ?— This  man  I  say— I  had 
them  probably  two  or  three  days,  and  put  them  .into  my  leather  box,  and  they  were 

1OC5k7O202P' When  did  you  apply  to  use  thorn,  I  want  to  know?-I  applied  for  authority 
to  use  them— I  did  not  apply  to  see  them.  They  were  handed  in  an  envelope  ere 
yesterday.  Until  yesterday  they  were  not  out  of  the  envelope 
57  203  Who  handed  them  to  you  ? — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Gibbons. 

57,204.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  you  did  not  ask  for  them  before  they  were 

handed  to  you  ? — Yes,  I  think  T  did. 

57  205  When  ? — Two  or  three  days  ago.  .  _  i 

57  206.*  Why  did  not  you  ask  earlier  for  this  report  ?— I  must  explain.  I  have  not 

now  got  all  I  asked  for.  I  have  only  partially  got  them.  I  have  asked  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  those  made  to  Dublin  Castle,  as  well,  but  I  have  not  got  permission  to  use 

those  at  the  present  moment.  ,  .  n  „  , 

57  207.  Having  regard  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  statements  made  in  Colley  s 

statement  to  you,  why  did  not  you  ask  before  to  see  this  report,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  a  trustworthy  and  reliable  man  ? — For  the  simple  reason  that  reports 
with  information  have  been  kept  from  me.  I  have  not  seen  Government  reports  any 

more  than  you  have  seen  them  yourself.  n 

57,208.  Do  you  mean  you  have  seen  none  ?  Have  you  not  got  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  reports  ? — None. 
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57.209.  Have  you  applied  for  any  ? — In  the  same  way  that  it  arose  yesterday  in  the 
case  of  Webb.  I  applied  for  reports  from  him. 

57.210.  You  have  applied  for  further  reports  of  this  man  Coffey  ? — I  have. 

57.211.  AY ell,  if  you  get  them,  hand  them  in  ? — Certainly,  I  will. 

5/, 212.  ( The  1  resident.)  For  that  purpose  you  mean — whether  they  contain  any  such 
statement  ? — Yes.  J 

o/,_13.  (Mi.  Reid.)  Had  you  asked  Gibbons  for  this  report? — I  told  you  I  believed 
I  did.  J 

(The  President.)  Even  then  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  importance,  because  the 
witness  says  he  has  not  seen  them,  therefore  his  conduct  must  be  judged  by  the  light 
of  that  fact  that  he  had  not  seen  them. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  It  was  not  so  much  the  conduct  of  this  gentlemen  in  this  particular 
matter,  but  the  purport  of  my  cross-examination  has  been  rather  to  forestall  observa¬ 
tions  which  will  be  made  as  to  the  unrealiability  of  the  testimony  coming  from  sources 
of  this  character. 

57.214.  Had  Mr.  Gibbons  been  getting  evidence  for  you  ? — No. 

57.215.  Had  he  sent  you  communications? — Has  he  sent  me  communications? 

57.216.  Yes,  about  evidence  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

57.217.  You  are  not  aware  of  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  the  sort. 
Mr.  Gibbons  is  a  gentleman  attached  to  one  of  the  departmental  offices,  I  do  not  know 
which  it  is,  in  Ireland  ;  his  principal  duty  I  think  has  been  in  charge  of  the  papers 
here  to  be  produced  when  called  upon. 

57.218.  Had  he  any  connexion  with  Limerick? — Well,  I  really  cannot  say — he  is  a 
man  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  Ireland,  and  I  should  think  in  Limerick 
as  well. 

57.219.  When  you  asked  him  about  the  truth  or  probability  of  this  statement,  did 
you  ask  him  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  Limerick  in  his  life  ? — I  am  sure  he  has — he 
is  one  of  those  officers  who  has  to  travel  about.  He  has  been  in  Limerick  in  perfor¬ 
mance  of  his  duty,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

57.220.  I  understand  you  sent  a  man  named  Kerby  to  interview  Sheridan  ? — I  did. 

57.221.  Did  Kerby  intimate  to  you  in  any  way  that  he  had  made  an  offer  of 
20,000/.  or  any  other  sum  to  Sheridan  to  come  over  to  give  evidence  ? — He  did  not — 
he  told  me  Sheridan  asked  him  for  20,000/. — Sheridan  made  a  statement  to  Mr.  Kerby 
relating  to  his  knowledge  of  affairs  in  Ireland  during  the  period  from  1879  to  1882. 
or  1883. 

57.222.  AYhat  did  Kerby  telegraph  ? — What  did  he  telegraph  ? 

5/  ,223.  AVhat  did  he  telegraph  ;  did  he  not  telegraph  to  you  ?— Yes,  that  Sheridan 
asked  20,000/.  to  come  over,  and  I  immediately  telegraphed  to  Kerby  to  come 
back. 

57,224.  Then  Kerby  made  no  offer  on  your  behalf?- — No,  he  had  no  authority  as 
I  think  1  said  on  one  previous  occasion.  I  did  not  give  him  authority  to  offer  one 
single  sixpence  to  anybody.  I  told  him  not  to  offer  any  money,  but  if  any  offer  was 
made  to  him  he  ^was  to  communicate  by  telegram,  and  he  did,  that  Sheridan  had 
asked,  I  think,  25,000/.,  and  I  immediately  telegraphed  to  him  to  come  back,  and 
he  did. 


Be-examinod  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

57.225.  I  see,  Mr.  Soames,  these  are  reports  made  to  Sergeant  Chalk? — Head 
Constable  Chalk,  I  think. 

57.226.  AVkere  is  Chalk  now  ? — In  a  lunatic  asylum,  I  think. 

57.227.  How  long  has  he  been  there? — Some  considerable  time  past. 

57.228.  You  have  not  seen  these;  of  course,  you  do  not  know  the  contents  of  them  ? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

57.229.  You  have  not  seen  the  other  reports  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

5  /  ,230.  You  have  not  seen  the  reports,  but  to  those  who  had  seen  the  reports  did 
you  submit  a  statement  ? — I  did. 

u/,231.  And  although  you  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  reports  did  you  learn  from 
them  that  they  believed  them  to  be  true  ? — I  did, 
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John  Levy  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James.  ■^*'1 

Are  you  bow  residing  in  Deptford,  34,  Dacre  Street?— At  present  50,  Dacre 

57.233.  -What  are  you  by  business  ?_Manufacturer  of  hemp  string,  racquet  string, 

lawn  tennis  string,  and  such  things  as  that.  v 

57.234.  Were  you  formerly  in  business  an  Dublin  Y  es. 

57  235.  Did  you  at  any  time  join  the  Fenian  organisation  .  Yes. 

57’, 236*.  When  was  that  ?— 20  years  ago— 19  or  20. 

57  237.  May  I  translate  that  to  mean  about  the  year  1869  or  1870  you  say  about 
20  years  ago— 19  or  20  years  from  now  ? — I  joined  it  on  the  night  of  the  banquet 
given  to  John  Martin  after  his  release. 

S  57,238.  Very  well,  that  fixes  it.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  joined  the  leman 

0r 57^239  Did  you  represent  any  particular  place  or  any  particular  district? 

Yes. 

57  240.  What  was  that  ? — Leinster.  ,  . 

57.241.  As  the  representative,  did  you  go  on  the  supreme  council  or  only  belong 

to  the  body  ? — The  supreme  council.  _  mi  „ 

57.242.  How  long  did  you  remain  upon  the  supreme  council  . — Three  or  four  years , 

th5?,243.rCan  you  tell  me  who  were  the  members  of  the  supreme  council  while  you 

WG57  244.  Give  me  the  names  please  ? — I  was  representative  for  Leinster,  and 
O’Connor  Power  was  representative  for  Connaught,  and  Johnson  of  Belfast  represente 

^5?245^  Who  represented  Belfast,  do  you  say  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Johnson, 

Academy  Street.  n  _ 

57  246.  Who  represented  the  South  ? — Charles  Doran. 

57*247'  Had  you  what  were  called  honorary  members  ? — There  were  four  honorary 

members.  ,  „  „„ 

57  248.  Of  the  council  or  of  the  body  ? — Of  the  council. 

57,249.  Who  were  they  ? — There  was  Patrick  Egan,  Mr.  Biggar,  John 

57  250.  Give  me  the  names  again  ? — Patrick  Egan,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Barry. 

57  251.  What  is  the  Christian  name  of  that  Mr.  Barry  ?  John  Barry. 

57’ 252.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  members.  Then  I  think  you  said - 

Charles  Ivickham.  _  .  „  -w- 

57  253  Were  there  two  persons  representing  any  portion  ot  England  .—  Yes. 

57^254.  Who  were  they  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  M‘Guiness  for  president,  and  John 

Walsh,  Middlesborough,  north  of  England.  .  .  T  a 

57.255.  Were  there  any  from  London  or  Scotland  ? — There  was  one  from  London 

of  the  name  of  Ryan.  m  . 

57.256.  Who  is  the  Scotch  member  ? — John  lorley. 

57  257.  How  were  they  elected? — The  representatives  were  elected  by  the  county 

57,258.  The  county  centres  of  each  province  ?— In  each  province. 

57  259.  And  the  honorary  members  of  the  council,  how  were  they  chosen  .  Chosen 

by  the  representatives  of  the  province. 

57  260.  That  is  by  the  elective  members  ? — Yes. 

57,261.  Was  there  an  executive  of  the  council  ? — Yes.  Those  were  three — secretary, 

treasurer,  and  president.  v.  .  . 

57  262.  Who  was  the  president  when  you  wore  there  ? — Charles  Ivickham. 

57,263.  Who  was  the  secretary  ?— Charles  Doran. 

57  264.  Who  was  the  treasurer? — Patrick  Egan  when  I  joined  and  became  member. 
I  afterwards  became  treasurer. 

57.265.  Patrick  Egan  became  treasurer  till  when? — I  afterwards  becamo  treasurer 
on  the  executive  of  the  council. 

57.266.  What  becamo  of  Egan  ;  did  ho  resign?— Ho  resigned  his  position  on  the 
executive  of  the  council. 
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57.267.  During  the  time  you  were  there,  did  any  change  occur  in  the  persons  who 
were  members  of  the  supreme  council,  excepting  the  change  you  have  mentioned  in 
the  treasureship  ? — Yes,  Barry  resigned. 

57.268.  Mr.  Barry? — Yes. 

57.269.  Did  any  other  person  resign? — None  but  Barry. 

57.270.  How  came  you  to  leave  the  council? — -I  resigned  owing  to  being  insulted  in 
the  streets,  and  my  life  threatened  by  James  Carey. 

57,2/1.  lo  give  circumstance  to  this,  where  were  the  meetings  of  your  council  ? _ 

In  the  Imperial  Hotel,  our  last  meeting  that  I  attended  myself. 

57.272.  Were  the  members  sworn  or  not  ?— They  were  sworn  at  each  meeting. 

57.273.  Sworn  as  what,  or  to  what — what  was  the  nature  of  the  oath? _ To 

secrecy. 

57.274.  That  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  it :  you  have  mentioned  the  names  of 

certain  gentlemen  ;  have  you  been  present  when  they  have  taken  the  oath ? _ Yes 

57.275.  All  of  them? — Yes. 

57.276.  How  often  did  these  meetings  take  place;  you  say  they  were  sworn  on  each 

occasion.  How  often  did  the  meetings  take  place  ?— They  were  supposed  to  meet 
once  a  year,  but  that  rule  was  not  always  carried  out.  When  a  convenient  opportunity 
offered  the  council  generally  met.  ^ 

57.277.  How  many  times  do  you  say  you  met.  You  have  been,  I  think  you  said, 
three  years  in  the  organisation.  About  how  many  meetings  did  take  place  ?—  Three 
only  in  my  time. 

57,2/8.  "Was  the  oath  taken  on  each  one  of  those  occosions  ? — On  each  time 

57.279.  You  spoke  about  being  insulted  by  this  man  James  Carey.  Was  he  a 
member  of  the  organisation  or  not  ? — Yes. 

57.280.  What  post  did  he  occupy  ?  What  was  he  ? — I  was  instructed  to  witness  his 
election  as  chairman  of  the  Dublin  Directory,  and  I  came  in  to  report  on  the  following 
day  to  the  council  Carey’s  election,  and  on  my  way  to  the  hotel  I  was  stopped  in  the 
street  by  James  Carey  and  another  man,  who  demanded  of  me  to  know  where  the 
supreme  council  was  holding  its  sittings  on  that  day,  and  I  refused  to  inform  him,  and 
therefore  he  told  me  he  would  have  my  life  taken  and  pitch  me  into  the  B,iver  Liffey. 

57.281.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that.  Tell  me,  was  he  attached  to  what  is  called  the 
Home  Rule  Club? — He  was  in  charge  of  the  Home  Rule  Club  previous  to  his  election 
as  chairman  of  the  Dublin  Directory. 

57.282.  Did  you  oppose  him  in  any  way  ? — Yes,  at  all  times. 

57.283.  Opposed  his  election,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

57.284.  In  what  way  did  you  oppose  him  ?— At  my  council,  and  at  the  board  where 

it  was  advised,  and  by  all  means  I  possibly  could,  amongst  the  centres  of  the  City  of 
Dublin.  J 

57.285.  Was  he  supported  by  any  one  in  particular  in  the  council  ?— He  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Egan  and  Brennan,  my  secretary. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  do  not  think  he  mentioned  Brennan  before. 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  do  not  think  so. 

57.286.  {Sir  Henry  James.)  What  had  Brennan  to  do  with  the  matter  ?-— Brennan 
was  appointed  as  my  civil  secretary  for  the  province  of  Leinster,  and  that  placed  him 
in  a  position  to  communicate  with  the  county  centres,  and  also  to  conduct  the  elections 
amongst  the  centres  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

5/, 287.  Only  tell  me  what  you  know.  Was  Mr.  Mathew  Harris  ever  a  member, 
either  of  the  Brotherhood  or  the  council  ? — He  was  a  retiring  member  when  I  joined 
the  council. 

57,288.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — He  had  left  his  position  on  the  council,  not 
being  elected  to  it,  and  he  was  a  retiring  member  at  the  time  I  took  my  seat  on  the 
supreme  council. 

5/, 289.  AY  hat  was  the  business  transacted  at  these  meetings? — To  receive  reports 
from  the  county  centres  as  to  the  number  of  their  men  and  the  quantity  of  arms  and 
money  that  they  had  in  all. 

57.290.  AYas  there  a  man  named  John  Mclnerney.  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  his 
name  right  ? — Yes. 

57.291.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  council  on  Mr.  Doran’s 
resignation. 
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57,292.  Who  is  the  Doran  you  hare  just  mentioned  ?— He  was  formerly  one  of  the 

commissioners  in  Queenstown. 

(The  President.)  Commissioner  of  what  ? 

57  293.  (Sir  Henry  James.)  Town  commissioner,  do  you  mean  ?— Town  commissioner. 

57  294  You  have  mentioned  Mr.  Barry ;  how  long  did  Mr.  Barry  continue  a 
member  of  the  council.  Did  he  resign  before  you  or  not  ?— He  resigned  before  me, 

57,295.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  his  resigning ;  was  it  made  public  so  that  you 

would  know  it  ? — es.  ,  .  ,■  c  _ 

57  296.  What  was  it  ? — There  was  a  resolution  proposed  at  the  meeting  ot  the 

council  the  spirit  of  which  led  to  Barry’s  resignation,  that  the  Parliamentary  party 

should  no  longer  hold  position  on  the  council,  and  when  this  resolution  was  proposed 

M  57^297  ^  D^Tyou  know  whether  Mr.  Barry,  so  leaving  the  supreme  council,  ceased  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  or  not  ?— No,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

57,298.  You  do  not  know  that? — No,  I  do  not. 

57  299.  Was  there  any  circular  at  any  time  which  Doran  showed  you  .  -Yes. 

57  300  Do  not  give  me  the  contents  at  present ;  only  state  generally  the  nature  oi 
the  circular.  What  was  it  about  ?— It  was  a  circular  to  the  organisation  m  Connaught, 

issued  by  O’Connor  Power,  denouncing  our  action  . 

57,301.  I  must  not  have  that,  if  you  please.  You  have  no  copy  of  that  circular 

57  302  Were  there  chief  secretaries  or  rather  civil  secretaries  elected  ?  Yes. 

57  303!  What  was  their  duty  ?— Their  duty  was  to  correspond  with  the  county 
centres,  to  witness  all  elections  and  inspections ;  I  mean  in  the  county  and  city. 

57  304.  Who  was  what  you  term  your  civil  secretary?  Thomas  Brennan. 

57  305  I  think  you  have  just  explained  that  before  to  my  Lord.  Thomas  Brennan 
was  secretary,  but  he  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  ?— No 

57.306.  Had  you  knowledge  of  a  body  called  the  Directory  of  Dublin  .  Yes. 

57.307.  In  1880,  was  there  an  election  for  a  member  of  that  body  i  in  1880,  there 

was  an  election. 

57  308.  Who  was  elected  at  that  time? — James  Carey. 

57^309 .  Did  you  preside  at  that  election? — Yes;  in  his  own  house. 

57,310.  You  presided  at  his  election  ? — I  witnessed  the  election. 

57,311*.  What  was  the  object,  or  what  was  the  purpose  of  that  Directory  ?— To 
control  ail  the  general  management  of  the  organisation  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

57,312.  Organisation  of  what  character  ? — Fenian  organisation. 

57  313.  What  does  that  mean?  Was  there  any  drilling,  or  arms,  or  what. 
Providing  arms  and  procuring  drill-rooms,  and  all  such  like  as  that,  just  what  was 

57^31L  Did  you  know  a  man  named  John  Daly  of  Limerick  ?— Yes. 

57.315.  What  was  he  ? — Chief  organiser  for  the  organisation  in  Ireland. 

57.316.  Would  it  be  his  duty  to  make  reports  to  you  ? — Yes,  it  became  his  duty  to 
make  reports  to  me  when  he  was  sent  into  my  province. 

57.317.  That  was  Leinster?— Yes. 

57.318.  You  being  the  representative  for  Leinster  ? — 1  es.  • 

57.319.  Did  Daly  at  any  time  report  to  you  the  appointment  of  a  centre  at  J  ubber- 
currv  Yes,  I  sent  him  to  Tubbercurry.  I  sent  him  into  Connaught. 

57.320.  Who  was  the  centre  appointed  in  Tubbercurry  ?— I  cannot  remember  his 

57  321  I  am  afraid  I  must  not  suggest  it  to  you.  Just  think  about  it.  Tubber¬ 
curry  is  in  Mayo,  is  not  it  ?  Do  you  recollect  who  it  was  who  was  appointed  ?— Yes, 
he  was  afterwards  in  Kilmainham  with  me,  and  I  mot  him  thoro  Shciidan. 

57.322.  You  say  he  was  in  Kilmainham  thoro  ? — Yes,  as  a  suspect.  Sheridan  was 
appointed  centre  for  Tubbercurry. 

57.323.  Is  that  Patrick  J.  Sheridan? — P.  J.  Sheridan. 

57.324.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Parnell  being  elected  for  Meath? — Yos. 

57.325.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  that  election  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  and  Bronnan  attended 

a  meeting.  .  . 

57.326.  Did  you  attend  it  as  individuals  or  in  your  capacity  as  connected  with  the 

organisation  ?— Connected  with  the  organisation. 
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(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When  was  that,  Sir  Henry  James  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Was  that  the  general  election  of  1880  or  when? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  1875. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  1875  election  was  it  ? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  will  not  go  into  that  fact.  Probably  it  would  not  be  a 
thing  known  to  Mr.  Parnell,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  go  into  that. 

57.327.  Have  you  met  persons  from  America  at  all  ?  Have  you  met  a  Dr  Carroll  ? 
— Yes. 

57.328.  Just  tell  me  about  this  election.  I  will  go  back  if  your  Lordship  will  allow 

me.  Did  you  take  any  active  part  in  that  election,  so  that  it  would  be  known  to 
anyone  you  were  assisting  on  the  part  of  the  organisation  ?— Ho,  I  took  no  part 
except  to  meet  the  county  centre  there  to  instruct  him.  v  ’ 

57.329.  You  say  there  was  a  Dr.  Carroll.  Did  you  also  see  a  person  named  John 
O  Connor,  who  came  from  America  ? — Yes. 

57.330.  Did  he  attend  your  meetings  of  the  supreme  council? _ Ho. 

57.331.  What  part  did  those  two  Americans  take,  if  any  ?— Dr. '  Carroll  attended 

our  meetings  of  the  supreme  council,  and  John  O’Connor  received  the  addresses  of 
the  county  centres  for  to  inspect  their  position,  and  to  learn  what  number  of  men  thev 
might  have.  J 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith. 


57,332.  What  year  was  it,  when  you  became  a  member  of  the  supreme  council? _ I 

cannot  mention  the  exact  year. 

57,333  Well,  about.  Tell  me  as  near  as  you  can?— On  the  night  of  the  banquet 
given  to  John  Martin  in  the  Kotunda  after  his  release. 

57.334.  Who  was  John  Martin?— He  was  an  Irish  nationalist. 

57.335.  A  Fenian  ? — I  could  not  say  that  he  was  a  Fenian. 

Was  he  one  of  what  are  called  the  ’48  men  ?— One’  of  the  ’48  men  I  believe 
.  57 ?67-  He  was  released  from  penal  servitude  after  suffering  penal  servitude  a  Ion? 
time  ’—He  was  released  from  prison  after  being  there  a  short  time. 

57.338.  Was  it  1868  or  about  1868? — It  might  be  about  that  time. 

57.339.  Do  you  say  that  you  were  elected,  or  became  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  as  far  back  as  that  ? — Ho. 

57.340.  Then  when  did  you  become  a  member  of  the  supreme  council? — About 
three  years  and  a  half  previous  to  the  year  1880.  That  would  be  the  end  of  1876. 

57.341.  Then  you  were  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  between  1876  and  1880? 
— About  three  years  and  a  half  during  that  period. 

5/, 342.  When  was  it  that  Patrick  Egan  resigned  his  position  on  the  supreme 
council  —1  do  not  think  Egan  did  resign  his  position  on  the  council.  I  saw  him 
there  when  1  resigned  from  the  council. 

57,343.  You  told  us  just  now  that  Egan  resigned  his  position  on  the  Executive  ? _ 

Yes. 


57.344.  When  was  that  ? — But  nevertheless  he  attended  that  meeting  at  which  I 
gave  my  resignation  in. 

57.345.  I  want  to  fix  the  date  of  what  you  told  my  friend.  Egan,  I  think  you  said 

was  treasurer  ? — Egan  was  treasurer.  ’ 

57.346.  When  did  he  cease  to  be  treasurer  ?— He  ceased  after  the  resolution  six 
months  previous  to  my  resignation. 

57.347.  After  the  resolution.  Do  you  mean  the  resolution  with  reference  to  the 
Parliamentary  party  ? — Yes. 

57.348.  Opposing  the  policy  of  what  was  called  the  Parliamentary  party? — Yes. 

;j/,M9.  And  requiring  members  of  that  party  to  cease  to  be  members  of  the  supreme 
council  ? — Yes.  r 

P7.350.  And  m  consequence  of  that  resolution  both  Egan  and  Barry  resigned  their 
places  ? — Barry  had  resigned  previous  to  Egan. 

57,351.  Previously  to  the  resolution  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Previously  to  Egan  he  said. 
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57,352.  {Mr.  Asquith.)  But  after  the  resolution  ? — After  the  resolution  was  passed 

I  saw  Mr.  Egan  in  where  we  held  a  meeting— in  the  council. 

57  353  Do  you  or  do  you  not  assert  that  Egan  resigned  his  position  as  treasurer 
after’ and  in  consequence  of  that  resolution  ?— Yes,  it  was  understood  by  me  and  others 
that  he  did  resign.  Nevertheless  1  saw  him  there  after. 

57  354.  Were  you  present  when  this  resolution  was  passed  ? — It  was  passed  m  my 
absence.  I  was  superintending  an  election  on  the  second  day  of  the  meeting  b®ing 
held.  I  was  superintending  an  election  for  Leinster,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  hote 
the  discussion  had  ceased  on  the  election,  and  Mr.  Doran  was  in  the  act  of  giving  m 
his  resignation  as  secretary  when  1  entered  the  room.- 

57.355.  Did  you  hear  why  the  resolution  was  passed? — Yes,  I  understood  why  it 

should  have  been  passed.  -n  r 

57.356.  What  did  you  understand  ?— So  as  the  members  Delonging  to  the- Parlia¬ 
mentary  party  should  have  had  to  resign  on  the  council. 

57.357.  Did  you  understand  from  that  that  the  supreme  council  for  some  reason  or 
another  looked  upon  the  members  of  the  Parliamentary  party  is  unfit  to  sit  npon  the 

council ? _ Yes,  we  considered  that  they  had  a  double  advantage— that  they  had  a 

knowledge  of’ the  workings  of  the  organisation,  and  that  they  were  more  inclined  to 
lead  it  for  their  own  advancement  than  for  the  advancement  of  the  movement,  lliat 

was  the  opinion  entertained.  .  .  ..  -. 

57.358.  Did  you  not  understand  that  in  adopting  the  principle  of  Parliamentary  and 

constitutional  action  they  were  false  to  the  principles  of  the  Brotherhood  t—  No,  they 


were  not. 

57,359.  You  assert  that?— Yes.  .  ,  „  T, 

57  360.  You  say  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  passing  of  that  resolution  ‘ — It  was. 
The  passing  of  the  resolution  meant  that  they  should  not  sit  as  members  of  the 
supreme  council. 

57.361.  Now,  as  to  this  visit  of  O’Connor,  of  which  you  have  spoken.  Did  that 
take  place,  as  far  as  you  can  remember,  about  the  year  1879,  about  a  year  before  you 
resigned  ? — Yes,  about  a  year ;  that  is  John  0  Connor. 

57.362.  Only  one  other  thing.  You  have  told  us  that  Carey  was  elected  chairman 

of  the  Dublin  Directory  ?— Yes.  .  ,  Al  . 

57  363.  And  that  you  were  present  at  the  election  .  1  witnessed  the  election. 

57,364.'  Where  did  the  election  take  place?— In  his  own  house  in  Denison  Street. 
57^365.  And  who  were  the  persons  who  elected  him? — The  persons  whom  I  saw 
there  were  Daniel  Delaney,  Daniel  Curley,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  McCaffrey,  and 

two  or  three  other  men.  ,  . 

57,366.  Were  these  men  all  either  centres  or  what  are  called  Bs.  ? — Supposed  to  be 


centres 

57.367.  In  the  Dublin  district?— In  the  Dublin  district. 

57.368.  I  suppose  that  was  a  secret  meeting  to  which  no  one  was  admitted  except 

centres  and  members  of  the  Brotherwood  ?  Yes. 

57.369.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Dublin  Directory  ? — It  was  a  body  of  men  chosen 
by  the  centres  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  organisation  of  the  city. 

57.370.  Chosen  by  the  centres  exclusively  ?— By  the  centres  exclusively. 

57^371.  And  this  man  Carey  was  elected  their  chairman? — Yes. 

\  •  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

f  57,372.  You  have  said  that  Carey  once  threatened  your  life  ? — Yes. 

57’, 373.  When  was  that  ?— On  the  day  of  my  resignation. 

57.374.  What  was  the  date  of  the  day  of  your  resignation  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the 

date. 

57.375.  Try  ? — I  could  not. 

57.376.  Oh,  try  ? — I  kept  no  dates. 

57.377.  Surely  that  threat  made  an  impression  upon  your  memory  ? — It  did,  a  very 
serious  impression. 

57.378.  Very  well,  try  and  give  me  the  date? — I  could  not  give  the  date. 

57.379.  It  was  in  1880,  you  said  ? — It  would  be  about  that  year. 

57.380.  Was  it  in  the  spring  ? — It  was  in  the  summer,  I  think,  somewhere  in  the 
summer  of  1880. 
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57.381.  June  or  July  ? — I  cannot  fix  the  time. 

57.382.  Try  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

57.383.  June  or  July  ? — I  could  not  fix  the  time. 

57.384.  Well,  it  was  in  the  summer,  you  say  ? — It  may  have  been. 

57.385.  The  summer  of  1880;  will  you  say  that? — I  cannot  fix  the  time. 

57.386.  Will  you  say  it  was  summer,  or  spring,  or  winter,  or  autumn  ? — I  believe  it 
was  about  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 

57.387.  You  told  me  awhile  ago  it  was  the  summer  ? — As  I  believed.  I  have  not 
stated  it.  I  could  not  swear  positively  to  it. 

57.388.  Will  you  say  now  it  was  the  spring  ? — I  will. 

57.389.  The  spring  of  1880  ? — That  is  as  near  as  I  can  fix  it. 

57.390.  Will  you  fix  upon  any  month  in  that  quarter  of  the  year?— No,  I  cannot. 

57.391.  1  ou  have  said  that  the  meetings  of  the  supreme  council  were  held  in  the 
Imperial  Hotel  ? — Yes. 

57.392.  And  you  told  us  that  you  attended  three  meetings? — I  attended  three 
meetings  of  the  council. 

57.393.  In  the  Imperial  Hotel?— Not  in  the  Imperial  Hotel.  William  Kay’s  of 
College  Green,  and  two  in  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

57.394.  Give  me  the  dates  of  those  in  the  Imperial  Hotel? — I  cannot  give  the  dates. 

57.395.  Give  me  the  years  ? — The  last  meeting  was  in  the  year  1880,  and  I  can 
partly  fix  the  first  year  for  you  by  a  meeting  which  was  held  by  Isaac  Butt,  in  the 
Ancient  Concert  Rooms. 

57.396.  Never  mind  Isaac  Butt? — It  was  on  that  date. 

57.397.  What  was  the  date?— I  do  not  know  the  date;  that  fixes  the  time  in  mv 

mind.  J 

57.398.  (The  President.)  I  do  not  think  he  completed  something.  What  did  you  say 

about  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  ?  On  the  day  that  our  first  council  meeting  was  held,  my  Lord, 
m  the  Imperial  Hotel,  the  same  evening  Isaac  Butt  held  a  meeting  in  the  Ancient 
Concert  Rooms  in  Great  Brunswick  Street,  at  which  we  attended  after  leaving  the 
council.  6 

57.399.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  Now  that  you  have  got  so  far,  what  was  this  meeting  at  which 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt  attended  ?— His  usual  Parliamentary  meeting. 

57.400.  A  Parliamentary  meeting? — I  believe  so. 

57.401.  And  you  say  you  attended  ? — I  attended  there  with  Mr.  Doran. 

57.402.  Was  that  an  occasion  when  Mr.  Doran  opposed  the  policy  of  Mr.  Isaac  Butt? 
— Yes. 

57.403.  Made  a  speech  and  denounced  Constitutional  action  ? _ Yes. 

57 .404.  And  the  whole  party  ?— He  was  very  roughly  handled  there,  I  saw.  He  did 
not  make  much  of  a  speech. 

57.405.  Did  you  go  there  to  support  Doran  and  that  action  ? — I  went  there. 

57.406.  To  oppose  the  Parliamentary  party  ?— Not  with  the  intention  of  taking  any 

part  in  the  movement.  6  J 

57,40/.  But  you  went  there  to  support  Doran? — I  went  there  to  witness  what 
occurred. 

57.408.  But  you  went  there  to  support  Doran?— With  no  intention  to  support 
Doran  or  any  other  person  in  it. 

57.409.  Then  what  took  you  there? — As  a  visitor. 

57.410.  As  a  visitor  solely? — Yes. 

57.411.  You  were  not  invited  ? — I  was  not  invited  to  the  platform. 

57.412.  You  have  not  given  me  the  year  of  that  meeting? — I  cannot  fix  the  date 
any  more  than  I  have  done. 

57.413.  Was  it  before  1880  or  after? — Previous  to  1880. 

57 .414.  You  say  that  the  Supreme  Council  meeting  that  took  place  on  the  same  date 
was  held  in  the  Imperial  Hotel  ? — Yes. 

57.415.  Who  was  the  proprietor  then  of  the  Imperial  Hotel  ? — I  do  not  know. 

57.416.  You  were  born  in  Dublin,  I  believe,  were  you  not  ? — No. 

57.417.  Where  were  you  born  ? — I  was  born  in  West  Meath. 

57.418.  How  long  had  you  lived  in  Dublin  before  this  meeting  ?— I  daresay  I  was 

23  years  in  Dublin  altogether.  J 
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57.419.  Had  you  ever  been  in  the  Imperial  Hotel  before  that  meeting?  Yes,  I 
think  I  met  Mr.  Doran  there  as  a  friend  in  the  hotel. 

57.420.  And  you  swear  you  do  not  know  what  the  name  of  the  proprietor  was  ? 

No,  I  swear  I  do  not  know  the  name. 

57.421.  You  have  told  us  that  Carey  was  in  charge  of  the  Home  Rule  Club? — 

Yes. 

57.422.  What  was  the  Home  Rule  Club  ? — A  club  of  men  that  was  formed.  Patrick 
Egan,  I,  and  Brennan  in  council  with  the  centres  of  Dublin  met  to  decide  on  a  club 
being  formed  to  enable  the  men  to  associate  together  at  night,  and  to  be  used  for 
drills  and  lectures,  and  such  like  as  that,  and  the  centres  decided  on  giving  the  name 
of  Home  Rule  Club  No.  1  to  this,  and  appointed  Carey  over  it. 

57.423.  Then  was  this  name  given  as  a  cover  to  the  proceedings  that  took  place  ? — 
Yes.’ 

57.424.  It  was  not  really  what  would  be  known  now  as  a  Home  Rule  Club  ? — 
No.  ’ 

57.425.  Where  did  that  club  meet  ? — York  Street. 

57.426.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  when  the  resolution  was  proposed  on  the  Supreme 
Council  expelling  Members  of  Parliament? — The  exact  date  I  cannot  give  you. 

57.427.  Can  you  give  me  the  year  ? — It  would  be  in  1879. 

57.428.  Will  you  swear  it  was  1879 — will  you  swear  it  was  not  1877  ? — I  will  swear 

it  was  not  1877. 

57.429.  1878  ? — I  consider  it  was  1879. 

57.430.  Why  do  you  consider  it  ? — Because  there  had  to  be  six  months’  notice  given 
of  this  resolution  before  it  could  become  law,  and  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  after¬ 
wards  there  was  no  council  meeting  held. 

57.431.  What  fixes  this  particular  date  in  your  memory  more  than  other  facts  I 
have  asked  you  about  ? — Because  it  was  the  last  dealings  I  had  with  the  council. 

57.432.  That  you  did  not  attend  any  meeting  of  the  council  after  1879  ? — In  1880, 
I  did. 

57.433.  But  you  have  told  me  now  this  resolution  was  passed  in  1879  ?— It  was 
proposed  in  1879,  and  there  had  to  be  six  months’  notice  of  it  given  before  it  could 
become  law. 

57.434.  And  your  statement  now  is  that  those  six  months  did  not  expire  till  1880  ? 
— I  believe  it  was  in  1880  it  expired. 

57.435.  You  have  told  us  that  you  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Directory,  at 
which  James  Carey  was  elected? — Yes. 

57.436.  When  was  that  ? — It  would  be  the  night  previous  to  my  resignation  on  the 
council. 

57.437.  Give  me  the  date  of  that,  please? — I  cannot  give  the  date. 

57.438.  Was  it  in  the  summer  of  1880? — It  may  have  been  the  spring,  most  likely. 
I  spoke  of  that  before. 

57.439.  I  want  to  be  particular  about  the  date  ? — Yes  ;  well,  I  cannot  give  the  date. 

57.440.  Try  and  remember  ? — I  have  not  the  date  fixed  in  my  mind. 

57.441.  You  have  sworn  that  Carey  threatened  your  life  in  the  spring  of  1880? — 
Yes,  at  a  meeting  which  I  attended.  I  was  coming  out  of  a  club  called  the  Irish 
National  Club,  which  I  had  appointed  on  the  quay  myself.  I  attended  there  an  election 
for  a  representative  for  Leinster,  and  on  my  way  with  John  Torley — John  Torley  was 
in  my  company,  going  over  to  the  Imperial  Hotel — when  we  met  Carey  and  Delaney, 
and  others. 

57.442.  I  only  want  to  fix  the  date.  Was  this  before  or  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Directory  over  which  you  presided  ? — It  was  after  the  meeting  of  the  Directory. 

57.443.  That  he  threatened  your  life  ? — Yes. 

57.444.  You  were  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Dunn  ? — -Yes. 

57.445.  As  confidential  clerk  and  general  manager  for  a  number  of  years  in  Dublin  ? 
— I  was  a  manager,  but  I  was  not  a  confidential  clerk. 

57.446.  You  were  manager? — Yes. 

57.447.  You  knew  a  man  named  Mulhall,  of  26,  Maryborough  Lane,  Dublin? — Yes. 

57.448.  He  was  in  the  same  business  as  yourself  ? — Yes. 

57.449.  What  did  you  call  that  business  a  whilo  ago? — Whip  works  and  racket  cord 
and  lawn  tennis  things. 
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57.450.  Mulhall  was  supplying  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Dunn  with  material  ? — Yes. 

57.451.  He  received  weekly  some  considerable  sums  from  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Dunn  ? 
— Yes. 

57.452.  You  were  arrested  on  the  7th  May  1881  ? — Yes. 

57.453.  And  sent  to  Kilmainham? — Sent  to  Kilmainbam. 

57.454.  There  was  some  investigation  into  the  accounts  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Dunn 
while  you  were  in  prison,  was  there  not  ? — Yes. 

57.455.  And  when  you  came  out  of  prison  you  were  prosecuted? — Afterwards. 

57.456.  Yes,  for  embezzlement  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  charge. 

57.457.  And  you  were  sentenced  to  12  months’  hard  labour? — Yes. 

57.458.  You  appealed  against  the  decision  to  the  Queen’s  Bench  ? — Yes. 

57.459.  And  the  decision  of  the  Court  below  was  affirmed  ? — Yes. 

57.460.  When  you  were  released  from  this  sentence  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Dunn  took 
action  against  you,  to  recover  money  that  you  stole  from  them  ? — After  I  was  released 
from  Kilmainham. 

57.461.  No,  after  you  were  released  after  your  12  months’  imprisonment? — No,  they 
negotiated  with  me  for  delivery  up  of  shares  which  I  held  to  the  amount  of  1,020/.  in 
the  firm. 

57.462.  Representing  the  sum  you  had  stolen  from  them  ? — No,  they  did  not 
represent  the  case  in  that  light  to  me  at  all. 

57.463.  But  probably  it  did  to  them  ? — I  was  led  to  understand — their  shares  were 
worthless  to  me,  when  I  was  in  business.  I  could  not  recover  any  money  on  the  shares, 
and  I  considered  that  400/.  (40  shares  which  I  had  in  the  Company,  10/.  paid  on  each) 
would  be  sufficient  compensation  for  me  and  would  enable  me  to  go  on  with  my 
business.  I  attended  meetings  of  the  Directory  of  the  firm  of  Kelly,  Dunn,  &  Co., 
Limited,  and  they  there  led  me  to  believe  that  I  would  receive  at  least  about  400/.  for 
the  1,020/.  shares,  by  making  a  transfer  to  them  of  it. 

57.464.  That  amount,  with  600/.,  would  represent  what  you  had  stolen  from  them  ? 
— Well,  it  may  have  ;  it  did  not  in  my  meaning  of  a  transfer  mean  that.  But  it 
meant  that  it  would  enable  me  to  secure  400/.  to  go  on  with  my  business,  instead  of 
having  1,020/.  of  shares  which  were  worthless. 

57.465.  But  it  might  mean  to  them  a  covering  of  the  money  you  had  taken  from 
them  ? — No,  I  really  believe  their  meaning  was  to  prevent  me  any  longer  being  a 
shareholder  in  the  company. 

57.466.  Well,  I  should  think  they  had  good  reason  ? — They  had  not,  indeed. 

57.467.  Very  well,  we  will  leave  that  ? — For  I  swear  on  my  solemn  oath  here  to-day 
that  two  of  the  directors  of  Kelly,  Dunn,  and  Co.  before  the  prosecution  came  to  me, 
and  they  offered  me  my  situation  back.  They  offered  me  my  cooperage  contract, 
which  was  worth  at  least  12/.  a  week  to  me  clear  money  in  Kelly,  Dunn,  and  Co.,  and 
they  offered  me  a  percentage  on  the  profits  of  the  department  I  was  managing  if  I 
would  give  up  the  opposition  to  them  and  return  to  their  company. 

57.468.  Were  those  offers  made  in  writing  ?  —  Verbal.  Mr.  Fletcher  and 
Mr.  Richardson  of  the  firm  are  the  two  gentlemen,  and  Mulhall  was  that  day  in  my 
company. 

57.469.  Offers  not  made  in  writing  at  all  ? — No. 

57.470.  Verbal? — Verbal  conversation  I  had  with  them.  That  did  not  appear  like 
as  if  they  wished, — then,  after  my  refusal,  they  prosecuted. 

57.471.  Very  well,  we  will  see  further  into  that.  In  1880  you  and  Mulhall  started 
a  gut  and  hide  business  in  Mill  Street,  Dublin  ? — No,  I  and  Mulhall  did  not. 

57.472.  Did  you  ? — I  did. 

57.473.  Were  you  prosecuted  by  the  Public  Health  Committee? — I  was. 

57.474.  Were  you  fined  5/.  ? — I  was  fined  5/. 

57.475.  Did  you  pay  it? — I  did  not. 

57.476.  You  went  away? — I  left  Dublin,  undoubtedly. 

57.477.  In  connexion  with  the  first  prosecution  for  embezzlement,  did  you  make 
any  communication  to  a  clerk  of  the  name  of  O’Shaughnessy  ? — He  was  not  clerk  ; 
he  was  a  man  whom  I  brought  there  as  an  assistant. 

57.478.  He  was  in  the  employment? — He  was  in  the  employment. 

57.479.  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  him  ? — I  made  no  communication  to 
O’Shaughnessy  excepting  my  instructions  to  him  concerning  the  work. 
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57.480.  Did  you  ask  liim  not  to  come  forward  and  give  testimony  against  you  ? — I 
did  not. 

57.481.  Did  you  threaten  to  have  him  assassinated  if  he  would? — I  swear  on  my 
solemn  oath  I  never  did,  but  oppositely  he  came  to  my  factory  where  I  was  carrying 
on  my  business — he  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sheridan — and  threatened  to  assassinate 
me  during  the  time  of  the  prosecution.  O’Shaughnessy  and  Sheridan,  two  men  who 
were  the  chief  witnesses  against  me,  came  there. 

57.482.  Is  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  in  the  country  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether  he  is  in 
England  or  Ireland  or  where  he  is  at  present. 

57.483.  Well,  we  will  find  out  whether  he  is  or  not.  Did  you  carry  on  a  manu¬ 
factory  of  illicit  whiskey  in  Dublin  at  any  time  ? — No,  not  at  any  time. 

57.484.  That  you  swear? — I  do,  solemnly,  but  I  knew  of  it  being  carried  on. 

57.485.  Will  you  swear  that  you  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  such  a  manu¬ 
factory  ? — I  will  not,  but  I  will  swear  that  I  was  not  the  proprietor1  of  it. 

57.486.  Did  you  derive  any  benefit  from  it  ? — I  derived  no  benefit  whatsoever. 

57.487.  None  whatsoever? — None  whatsoever. 

57.488.  And  you  took  part  in  what  was  an  illegal  transaction  without  deriving  any 
benefit  from  it  ? — It  was  in  a  house  opposite  the  yard  where  I  was  transacting 
business,  and  I  frequently  went  backward  and  forward  out  of  a  mere  sense  of  curiosity 
to  see  the  workings  of  it. 

57.489.  Was  that  in  Golden  Lane  ? — No,  in  Watling  Street  or  Cooke’s  Lane. 

57.490.  Will  you  tell  their  Lordships  you  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
manufacture  of  illicit  whiskey  in  Golden  Lane,  Dublin  ? — Yes,  I  had  not. 

57.491.  You  solemnly  swear  that? — I  solemnly  swear  that. 

V  — 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

57.492.  Levy,  I  think  you  said  you  became  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  when 
Mr.  John  Martin  was  released.  Is  that  so? — No. 

57.493.  What  then  ? — I  did  not. 

57.494.  What  did  you  say  about  Mr.  Martin  ?  What  took  place  on  Mr.  Martin’s 
release  ? — I  said  I  became  a  member  of  the  organization. 

57.495.  You  became  a  member  of  the  organization  then.  Now  do  you  remember 
when  I  was  expelled  from  the  organization — from  the  Supreme  Council  ? — I  remember 
when  you  resigned. 

57.496.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  resigned ?  Do  you  mean  to  swear  so? — I. will 
not  swear  that  you  resigned,  but  I  will  swear  that  you  left  the  room — the  apartment 
where  the  Council  was  sitting — and  that  you  met  me  when  I  left  the  apartment.  You 
were  sitting  by  yourself,  and  you  met  mo  and  addressed  me,  and  told  me  that  you  had 
100£.  when  Mclnnes,  of  Preston,  had  come  in,  and  if  I  would  have  the  resolution 
rescinded  you  would  hand  me  this  10(B.  Those  were  your  words. 

57.497.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  to  be  the  case?  Do  you  mean  to  swear  there  is 
any  foundation  for  that  statement  ? — It  is  true.  It  is  truth. 

57.498.  You  swore  a  few  minutes  ago  that  Mr.  John  Barry  was  the  only  member 
who  resigned  ? — Mr.  John  Barry  resigned  when  the  resolution  was  proposed. 

57.499.  When  it  was  proposed  ? — When  it  was  proposed. 

57.500.  Did  he  not  vote  against  it  ?  — He  did  not  to  my  knowledge,  excepting  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  vote  against  it.  He  did  not  vote  against  it. 

57.501.  Did  I  vote  for  it  or  against  it? — Well,  I  understand  you  to  vote  against  it. 

57.502.  You  voted  for  the  resolution? — I  voted  for  the  resolution. 

57.503.  And  did  you  not  swear  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  wero  not  present  when 
the  resolution  was  passed  at  all? — When  it  became  law? 

57.504.  No;  when  it  was  proposed  ? — When  it  was  proposed  it  was  proposed  by  1 
and  Doran. 

57.505.  And  it  was  carried  ? — And  it  was  carried  apparently  in  my  absence,  when  I 
was  superintending  the  election  for  Leinster. 

57,500.  Did  you  not  swear  a  minute  ago  that  you  voted  in  favour  of  this  resolution? 
— When  it  was  proposed  I  voted  for  it. 

57,507.  You  wero  one  of  the  parties  who  voted  for  it,  and  it  was  carriod  by  a 
majority  ?— Yes,  the  majority  agreed  to  have  tho  resolution  entered  on  tho  minutes  of 
the  meeting. 
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57,508.  Exactly? — Yes. 

57  509.  And  a  certain  number  were  in  the  minority,  and  part  resigned,  and  I  was 
expelled.  Is  not  that  so  ?— Well,  I  oelieve  that  you  left  the  apartment,  as  I  told  you 
1  do  not  remember  you  being  expelled.  J 

57,510  Were  you  not  present  when  I  was  expelled  ?-No,  I  was  present  when  you 
left  the  chamber  where  we  held  the  meeting.  1  was  present  at  that  meeting  of  the 
Council  m  which  you  left  and  sat  outside,  and  met  me  on  coming  out  and  asked  me  to 
have  the  resolution  rescinded. 

57,511.  I  would  not  like  to  contradict  a  man  on  his  oath,  but  I  may  say  your 
evidence  on  that  subject  is  perfectly  false.  You  know  it  to  be  perfectly  false  ?— Oh 
not  at  all.  J  ’ 


57,512  What?— No,  sir,  I  swear  positively  that  the  words  I  am  after  using  are  as 
true  as  the  words  you  used  to  me,  and  those  were  your  words  as  I  repeated  them 

57.513.  You  had  some  difficulty  about  the  dates.  Did  you  continue  to  be  a  member 
of  the  bupreme  Council  after  I  ceased  to  be?— I  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  during  that  six  months. 

57.514.  Six  months  after  I  was  expelled  ?— Yes,  after  that  meeting  with  you  I 

was  for  at  least  about  six  months  a  member  of  the  Council,  as  treasurer  of  the 
Executive. 


57,515.  Were  you  treasurer  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Executive? _ No  I  believe 

I  was  not. 


57.516.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Did  you  embezzle  any  of  the  funds  when 
you  were  treasurer?— Indeed,  I  did  not.  I  expended  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
received  of  my  own  private  money. 

57.517.  You  swear  that? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

57.518.  You  said  you  were  arrested,  as  I  understand,  and  sent  to  Kilmainham 
W  as  that  as  a  suspect  that  you  were  arrested  ? — Yes. 

57.519.  Under  Mr.  lorster  s  Act? — Under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act. 

57.520.  How  long  were  you  detained  in  prison  as  a  suspect  ?— 1 Three  months  and 
tour  days. 

57.521.  Was  it  then  you  met  Sheridan  ? — Yes. 

57.522.  I  want  a  little  more  explanation,  please,  about  this  meeting.  Do  you 
recognise  the  meeting  of  which  Mr.  Biggar  has  just  spoken,  and  asked  you  abort  ? 
Where  was  it  held  ?— In  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

57,523  How  long  would  that  be  before  you  left  the  Supreme  Council ?— About 
six  months. 


5I,S?4'  As  far  aS  you  r®collect  wliat  was  tLis  resolution.  Was  it  calling  upon 
anybody  to  resign  or  was  it  expelling  certain  persons  from  the  Supreme  Council  ?— 

W  lthdrawmg  the  support  of  the  organization  as  an  organization  from  Parliamentary 
agitation.  J 

57,525.  But  did  it  refer  to  individuals  having  to  leave  the  Supreme  Council  or  only 
what  you  have  just  now  said — withdrawing  the  support  of  the  organization? — With¬ 
drawing  the  support  of  the  organization,  as  they  were  pledged  to  support  it  through 
Isaac  -Diiut  s  career. 


57.526.  During  Mr.  Isaac  Butt’s  period  your  organization  was  pledged  to  support 
Parliamentary  agitation  ? — Yes. 

57.527.  Tell  their  Lordships  now,  if  you  can,  as  nearly  and  as  accurately  as  you  can 
the  words  of  that  resolution.  Can  you  recollect  them  at  all  ?— I  cannot. 

57  528.  Give  me  then  again  the  substance.  Was  it  only  that  the  organization  should 
withdraw  its  support  from  the  Parliamentary  agitation  ?— That  the  organization  should 
withdraw  its  support  from  the  Parliamentary  agitation. 

57,529.  As  I  understand  you  that  resolution  first  had  to  be  proposed  ?— Had  to  be 
proposed.  r  L 

K*ko?‘  waS  ^  °n  tiie  occasion  of  its  proposition  that  you  saw  Mr.  Biggar  ? _ Yes. 

57,5f !’  W6re  P™86?*  at  that  meeting— the  meeting  of  proposition.  Who  were 

present  ?-There  was  Patnck  Egan;  there  was  O’Connor  Power ;  there  was  Charles 
Kickham ;  there  was  Mr.  Biggar ;  there  was  I,  and  there  was  Dr.  Carroll,  representing 
the  organization  m  America.  ° 
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57.532.  Did  you  vote  upon  that  resolution? — Yes,  the  majority,  and  John  Torley 
was  present  also. 

57.533.  The  majority  voted  how? — The  majority  was  in  favour  of  the  resolution 
being  entered  on  the  books. 

57.534.  As  I  understand  you  it  would  not  have  effect  for  six  months? — Not  for  six 
months  afterwards. 

57.535.  Now  are  you  certain  that  what  you  have  told  us  took  place  between  you  and 
Mr.  Biggar  did  take  place  ? — Yes,  I  swear  that  it  did  take  place. 

57.536.  Was  the  effect  of  this  resolution  for  those  who  were  belonging  to  the 
Parliamentary  party  to  leave  the  organization  or  only  to  leave  the  Supreme  Council  ? 
— To  leave  the  Supreme  Council. 

57.537.  As  far  as  you  know  was  there  any  leaving  of  the  organization  ? — No,  none 
whatsoever.  The  resolution  did  not  mean  that. 

57.538.  But  that  they  should  not  leave  the  organization  ? — The  resolution  meant  to 
withdraw  its  support  as  an  organization  from  Parliamentary  agitation.  That  was  the 
meaning  of  the  resolution. 

57.539.  You  only  remained  six  months  upon  the  Supreme  Council? — About  six 
months  afterwards. 

57.540.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  when  this  resolution  was  actually  carried? — Yes. 

57.541.  As  distinguished  from  being  proposed  ? — Yes,  the  Council  met  for  two  days, 
and  on  the  first  day  the  resolution  was  not  carried,  and  on  the  second  day  in  my 
absence  apparently  it  was,  according  to  form. 

57.542.  You  have  told  us  you  were  superintending  an  election  ? — Yes. 

57.543.  Did  you  attend  either  of  these  two  last  meetings  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? 
We  know  you  were  absent  from  the  last,  but  did  you  attend  the  first  l— Yes. 

57.544.  Not  the  proposal  meeting  ;  the  first  when  the  notion  was  discussed  ? — Yes. 

57.545.  Who  attended  that  meeting  at  which  you  were  present? — There  was  Mr. 

Biggar,  there  was  Mr.  Egan,  and  there  was  Doran  Kickham,  and  I,  Torley  and 
John  Walsh.  J 

57.546.  At  that  meeting  when  you  were  present  it  was  not  carried,  but  the  resolution 
was  carried  subsequently  ? — Subsequently. 

57.547.  What  Walsh  was  that  you  last  mentioned  ? — John  Walsh,  of  Middlesborouo-h, 
an  organiser  for  the  north  of  England. 

57 .548.  How  long  after  this  motion  was  carried  was  it  that  you  left  the  Supreme 
Council  ? — The  following  day  I  resigned. 

57.549.  You  have  told  us  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Davitt  asked  you  about  Carey’s 

election.  As  I  understand  you,  you  opposed  Carey’s  election  ? — I  opposed  Carey’s 
election.  .  J 

57 .550.  But  he  was  elected  ? — He  was  elected  by  the  centres  for  the  city  of 

57.551.  Do  you  know  who  supported  him  ? — Mr.  Egan  and  Brennan  supported  him. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  Perhaps  I  may  ask  a  question  arising  out  of  this  cross-examination. 

There  are  two  points  this  witness  has  sworn  to. 

Farther  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

57.552.  Do  you  mean  to  swear,  witness,  that  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesborough,  and  1 
were  ever  on  the  Supreme  Council  at  the  same  time? — Were  members  of  the'Supreme 
Council  at  the  same  time  ? 

57.553.  At  the  same  time? — Yes,  I  do  swear  so.  That  you  attended  the  meetings. 

57.554.  When  John  Walsh  was  present  ? — When  John  Walsh  was  present. 

57.555.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  I  was  ever  present  when  Carroll  was  present  ? _ 

Yes,  I  saw  Carroll  at  the  meeting  when  you  wero  present. 

57 .556.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ever  I  saw  Carroll  in  my  life  ? — I  do  swear.  You 
must  have  known  the  man,  for  you  were  present  in  his  company. 

57.557.  Was  O’Connor  Power  proposing  the  resolution  to  which  you  refor  ? — No,  he 
was  not.  O’Connor  Power,  after  the  resolution  was  proposed,  went  to  America, 
because  lie  discussed  the  matter  at  the  meoting  of  his  intentions  to  go  to  America  with 
Dr.  Carroll. 

57.558.  And  you  really  persist  in  swearing  that  I  was  ever  present  at  tho  same 
meeting  with  Can-oil  or  John  Walsh  ? — Yes,  1  do 
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(The  Attorney- General.)  We  were  asked  to  produce  the  receipt  for  the  50 1.  sent  to  the 
witness  Coffey  ;  Mr.  Soames  had  not  got  it  yesterday ;  I  now  produce  it.  It  is  dated 
the  7th  November  1888. 


“  Parnell  Commission. 

Received  from  William  J .  Shannon,  Solicitor,  the  sum  of  50 1.  for  my  travelling 
expenses  to  and  from  London  and  hotel  expenses,  &c.  there  for  one  month.  And 
I  undertake  to  reside  for  one  month  from  this  date  in  London  and  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Commission  there  at  any  time  during  that  period  I  may  be  required  to 
do  so,  and  will  not  require  further  payment  for  my  expenses. 

“  Dated  this  7th  day  of  November  1888. 


“  Signed — T.  J.  Moore  Coffey. 


George  Mulqueeny  sworn. 

MMtWMWilMWMMMIIMHMM 


amined  by  the  Attorney-General. 


57.559.  Is  your  name  George  Mulqueeny  ? — Yes. 

57.560.  Are  you  a  clerk  in  the  Victoria  Docks? — Yes. 

57.561.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  employment  ? — About  ten  years — 
well  better  than  nine  years. 

57.562.  Whose  employment  were  you  in  before? — The  employment  of  James 
Fleming. 

57.563.  Where  is  that? — Gasfitter  in  Cable  Street,  St.  George’s-in-the-East. 

57.564.  What  were  you  native  of  ? — Cork  City. 

57.565.  When  you  first  came  to  London  were  you  van  guard  to  one  of  the  railway 
companies  ? — Yes. 

57.566.  Did  you  subsequently  start  in  business  as  a  gasfitter? — Yes. 

57.567.  Did  you  at  any  time  become  mixed  up  in  some  Irish  organization? — Oh,  yes. 

57.568.  Who  did  you  become  acquainted  with  in  the  course  of  that  organization,  or 
found  mixed  up  in  it? — Several  people,  I  do  not  know  their  names. 

57.569.  What  was  the  organization  that  you  became  acquainted  with? — X  first 
became  connected  with  and  became  secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Catholic 
Association  in  London,  and  finally  a  member  of  the  National  League. 

57.570.  Did  you  know  Frank  Byrne? — Oh,  dear,  yes.' 

57.571.  When  did  you  first  know  Frank  Byrne? — I  became  acquainted  with  Bv  ne 

in  1880,  I  think.  J 


57.572.  What  was  Frank  Byrne  when  you  first  knew  him? — He  was  secretary  of 
the  Land  League. 

57.573.  Where  were  the  Land  League  offices  then  ? — Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street, 
Westminster. 


57.574.  Do  you  remember  whether  Byrne  was  secretary  when  you  first  came  there 
or  not  ? — I  think  he  was,  yes. 

57.575.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Tynan  ? — Oh,  perfectly  well. 

57.576.  Do  you  know  what  his  Christian  name  was  ? — P.  J. — Pat. 

57.577.  Do  you  know  Mr,  Campbell,  the  member  of  Parliament? — I  know  Mr. 
Campbell  very  well. 

57.578.  The  gentleman  sitting  in  Court? — Yes. 

57.579.  Is  that  Tynan  [handing  photograph  to  the  witness ]  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  that  is  an  exhibit  already  referred  to,  and  put  in 
by  Delaney,  No.  12,  in  the  course  of  Delaney’s  evidence,  and  also  put  to  Major  Le 
Caron. 


57,580.  Did  you  know  J.  P.  Foley  ?■— Yes. 

5/, 581.  Is  Mr.  Foley  a  member  of  Parliament? — He  is  now;  he  was  not  at  the  time 
I  made  his  acquaintance. 

57.582.  T.  Quinn,  did  you  know  him  ? — Quinn,  I  know  Quinn  well. 

57.583.  What  was  Quinn  ? — At  the  time  a  member  of  the  National  Land  League. 

57.584.  Is  he  a  member  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  now. 

5 7.585.  Sherlock? — Yes;  which  Sherlock  ? 

57.586.  What  Sherlock  did  you  know  ? — I  knew  three  Sherlocks,  the  father  and 
two  sons. 
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57.587.  In  connexion  with  these  gentlemen  that  I  have  mentioned  on  your  becoming 
acquainted  with  them  in  1880,  which  Sherlock  ? — The  senior  Sherlock,  I  think  his 
name  was  Thomas. 

57.588.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams? — Tes. 

57.589.  Did  you  know  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  ? — Yes,  I  know  him. 

57.590.  Mr.  Justin  M‘Carthy  ? — Yes,  I  know  him. 

57.591.  And  do  you  know  Mr.  Parnell  as  well  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Parnell’s  acquaintance. 

57.592.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  secret  society? — What  do  you  mean;  what 
organization  do  you  mean  ? 

57.593.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  or  the  I.R.B.  ? — Well, 
yes. 

57.594.  When  did  you  join  the  I.R.B.  or  the  Fenian  Brotherhood? — About  1881. 

57.595.  Were  you  sworn  in  ? — Yes. 

57,595a.  Who  swore  you  in? — Well,  I  did  not  anticipate  the  question,  I  have  not 
thought  of  it,  I  do  not  remember  the  name. 

57.596.  Was  it  in  London  ?— It  was  in  London ;  I  will  think  of  the  name  in  a 
moment,  it  was  a  man  named  Kane. 

57.597.  Did  you  attend  any  meetings  with  Frank  Byrne  ? — Any  meetings  of  the 

I.R.B. 

57.598.  No,  no  ;  did  you  attend  any  meetings  ? — Yes,  meetings  of  the  National 
League  at  various  times  and  various  places. 

57.599.  What  meetings  did  you  attend  at  any  time?  —  Well,  I  have  attended 
meetings  very  frequently  at  the  National  Land  League  offices  with  Mr.  Byrne,  when  he 
was  there  as  secretary. 

57.600.  I  will  ask  you  about  those  directly ;  did  you  attend  any  political  meetings — 
public  meetings? — Oh,  several ;  I  have  been  present. 

57.601.  Where  have  you  attended  political  meetings? — Meetings  at  Kennington, 
meetings  at  Tower  Hill,  Hyde  Park,  and  other  places  like  that. 

57.602.  Was  Frank  Byrne  there  or  not  ? — Oh,  yes. 

57.603.  Was  Mr.  Biggar  there? — Yes;  I  have  attended  meetings  at  which  Mr. 
Biggar  was  present. 

57.604.  Have  you  ever  seen  P.  J.  Tynan  at  any  of  those  meetings? — Yes. 

57.605.  Do  you  know — only  tell  us  what  you  know — whether  any  of  the  gentlemen 
you  have  mentioned  were  acquainted  with  Tynan? — Oh,  certainly.  Byrne  and  Tynan 
were  acquainted. 

57.606.  Anybody  else? — I  am  not  quite  sure. 

57.607.  I  do  not  want  to"suggest  any  names,  but  do  you  know  whether — just  try 
and  think — whether  any  of  the  other  persons  whose  names  you  have  mentioned  as 
being  acquainted  with  in  1880  or  thereafter  knew  Tynan  ? — I  thick  Mr.  Campbell 
knew  him  as  well.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  sj2. 

57.608.  Anybody  else  ?-:=:Well,  I  cannot  remember,  it  is  such  a  long  time  ago. 

57.609.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  to  get  funds  for  Maurice  Collins  ? — Yes ;  I  was 
secretary  of  that  fund. 

57.610.  Who  was  Maurice  Collins? — An  Irishman  resident  in  London. 

57.611.  What  was  the  fund  for  Maurice  Collins  for  ? — The  man  had  lost  a  lot  of 
money,  and  had  failed  in  business,  and  he  was  always  a  man  who  in  private  times 
assisted  Irishmen,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Vigilance  Association,  and  they  thought. 
they  would  make  some  recompense  to  him  by  getting  this  fund  up. 

57.612.  Do  you  know  whether  Maurice  Collins  had  been — only  say  of  your  own 
knowledge — a  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation,  or  not  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

57.613.  Had  Mr.  Biggar  anything  to  do  with  the  fund  for  Maurice  Collins  ? — I  do 
not  remember. 

57.614.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  in  connexion  with  that? — Yes. 

57.615.  Do  you  remember  who  attended  that  meeting  ? — Yes. 

57.616.  Who  ? — Several  people — hundreds  of  people. 

57.617.  I  did  not  moan  who  attended  merely  in  the  sense  of  the  audience,  but  do 
you  remember  who  the  speakers  and  the  organisers  were  who  were  on  the  platform  ? — 
I  believe  Mr.  Davitt  spoke  at  my  request.  Mr.  Davitt  came  and  spoke  at  my  request 
at  the  Foresters*  Hall,  Wilderness  Row. 
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57.618.  In  the  city — in  London  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  memory ;  it  is  a  long  while 
back. 

57.619.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  meeting  at  which  branches  of  the  National  League 
were  opened? — Yes. 

57.620.  Tell  me  where  you  attended  any  meeting  at  which  branches  of  the  National 
League  were  opened  ? — I  have  opened  them  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Biggar,  and  also 

in  conjunction  with  Byrne.  I  have  opened  branches  of  the  National  League  myself _ 

they  have  been  inaugurated. 

57.621.  More  than  one  ? — Yes. 

57.622.  In  various  parts  of  London,  or  where  ? — Various  parts  of  London. 

57.623.  Tell  me,  do  you  remember  tfSe  at  Tower  Bill  ?— Yes,  that  was  a  public 
meeting,  I  think,  you  -are  alluding  to,  atfTower  Hill. 

57.624.  What  was  the  public  meeting  at  Tower  Hill  ?  Where  was  it  ?  On  Tower 
Hill  ? — On  Tower  Hill.  An  open-air  meeting. 

57.625.  Was  Frank  Byrne  there? — Yes. 

57.626.  Who  else  was  there  ? — I  was  there,  Pat  Tynan  was  there. 

57.627.  You  mean  T.  J.  Tynan  ? — Yes,  and  thousands  of  people!  did  not  know. 

57.628.  I  am  speaking  of  people  there  who  spoke  ?— On  the  platform  was  Byrne. 
Tynan,  and  myself.  There  were  others  ;  I  forget  their  names.  I  think  a  fellow  named 
Stack  was  there. 

57.629.  Do  you  remember  a  branch  of  the  National  League  being  opened  at  the 
Black  Horse  public-house  at  Poplar? — Yes. 

57.630.  Did  you  mention  Stack? — Yes. 

57.631.  Is  that  the  member  of  Parliament  ? — No,  no. 

57.632.  Do  you  remember  the  Black  Horse  public-house  at  Poplar? — Yes. 

57.633.  Do  you  remember  a  branch  of  the  National  League  being  opened  there  ? _ 

Yes. 

57.634.  Who  was  that  opened  by  ? — It  was  opened  by  Byrne.  Byrne,  Dr.  Hamilton 
Williams,  and  myself  opened  that. 

57.635.  Do  you  remember  whether  anybody  else  was  there  besides  at  that  time?— 
There  was  nobody^ delegated  to  go  there,  only  those  I  have  mentioned,  and,  in  fact,  I 
do  not  know  that  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams  was  delegated  to  go  there.  — 

57", 636.  How  many  of  these  branches  of  the  NatioriaT17^tT&'  have  you  assisted  to 
open  with  Byrne  ? — Three,  I  think,  now. 

57.637.  Had  you  any  position  on  the  Executive  of  the  National  League  ? — I  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  of  the  National  League. 

57.638.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  Executive  of  the  National  League  besides 
yourself  and  Byrne  ? — There  was  a  very  large  Executive,  but  I  do  not  know  them — I 
forget  most  of  the  names. 

57.639.  It  does  not  matter  whether  we  call  it  the  Land  League,  but  I  mean  the 
League  in  England.  I  wish  to  know  whether  any  person  you  have  mentioned  were  on 
the  Executive;  for  instance  was  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  Executive? — I  do  not  know,  Ido 
not  think  so. 

57.640.  Try  and  remember  any  other  names  that  were  on  the  Executive  'besides 
yourself  ? — Mr.  Biggar  was  there,  he  was  a  member,  and  Mr.  Brunetty,  and  Stack,  that 
I  have  before  mentioned. 

57.641.  Give  the  Christian  name? — Thomas.  He  has  since  gone,  I  hear,  to  America. 

57.642.  Anybody  else — was  Mr.  Foley  a  member? — Yes,  and  Mr.  Quinn. 

57.643.  Mr.  T.  Quinn? — Yes;  Mr.  John  Ryan  of  Chelsea,  Mr.  Brunetty. 

57.644.  You  mentioned  him  before  ? — I  forget  the  names. 

57.645.  How  long  did  you  continue  on  the  Executive  ?— lip  to  the  time  that  they 
made  it  a  Parliamentary  Executive,  that  was  the  Leeds  Convention  of  1883. 

57.646.  What  time,  1883  ? — Yes. 

57.647.  When  did  your  connexion  cease? — Then,  with  the  Executive. 

57.648.  I  meant  with  the  Executive  ? — Yes. 

o/  ,649.  5^  on  say  it  was  then  the  Executive  was  to  consist  of  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentatives? — Well,  that  was  an  order  that  was  come  to,  at  the  convention  at  Leeds. 

57.650.  Now,  did  you  continue  to  have  any  connexion  with  it  after  you  ceased  to  be 
on  the  Executive  ? — Yes. 

57.651.  What  were  you  after  that  ? — I  was  president  of  one  or  two  of  the  branches 
of  the  National  League  after  that. 
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57.652.  You  did  not  cease  to  see  anything  of  Frank  Byrne  after  that  time  ? — No,  I 

did  not  cease  to  see  Frank  Byrne  till  he  became - 

57.653.  In  1882  was  Byrne’s  conduct  called  in  question  at  all,  by  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  ? — In  what  way  ? 

57.654.  Was  it  called  in  question  at  all  ? — His  conduct  as  secretary  was  commonly 
called  in  question. 

57,655".  In  connexion  with  what — what  was  the  question  raised  about  his  conduct 
as  secretary  ? — Well,  I  forget  now,  but  there  was  general  dissatisfaction  with  him, 
and  about  the  funds  of  the  organisation,  and  the  fact  of  him  having  authorised  such 
big  expenses  to  organisers,  and  defended  them  in  every  possible  way — independent 
members  of  the  organisation  found  fault  with  him. 

57.656.  That  means  expended  in  the  conduct  of  the  organisation  ? — Yes,  and  with 
the  conduct  of  the  organisation ;  he  was  ill  generally.  I  would  like  to  explain  the 
last  remark ;  Byrne  used  to  be  ill  oftener  than  we  thought  was  necessary. 

57.657.  You  mean  it  was  suggested  he  was  not  always  really  ill? — Just  so. 

57.658.  It  was  an  excuse? — Yes. 

57.659.  Did  any  of  the  persons  whose  names  you  have  mentioned  support  Byrne  on 
the  occasion  of  those  attacks  ? — Yes,  I  was  one  of  those  that  supported  him  very 

often. 

— 57^560.  Anybody  else  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  little  crowd  of  us  used  to  support  him. 

57.661.  Who  were  they  ? — Amongst  those,  Mr.  Quinn  and  Mr.  Foley. 

57.662.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  Which  Quinn  ? — Thomas  Quinn. 

57.663.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Foley? — Yes,  and  myself,  and  there  was  Sheehan, 
and  Leonard,  and  one  or  two  others  like  that  whom  he  used  to  send  after  when  he 
wanted  us  there. 

57.664.  Is  that  Mr.  Sheehan  the  member  of  Parliament? — No. 

57.665.  Another  Mr.  Sheehan  ? — Yes. 

57.666.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  Kirkham’s  funeral? — Yes. 

57.667.  When  was  that  about? — You  ask  me,  do  I  remember  the  date.  I  do  not 
remember  the  date.  I  remember  the  fact. 

57.668.  Did  Byrne  go  away  anywhere  at  or  about  that  time  ? — Yes,  he  went  to 
Dublin  for  the  funeral. 

57.669.  How  long  was  he  away? — I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  remember.  I  never 
took  much  notice  more  than  I  knew  the  fact  that  he  went  there. 

57.670.  Only  answer  the  question,  yes  or  no.  Before  he  went  did  Byrne  make  any 

communication  to  you  ? — Well,  yes,  he  did - 

57.671.  Do  not  say  what  he  did? — Yes,  he  did. 

57.672.  Now  just  listen  to  me.  How  long  was  he  away — about  ? — I  cannot 
remember. 

57.673.  Do  you  remember  going  to  the  National  League  office  when  Byrne  was 
away  ? — Oh,  I  was  continually  there.  I  was  there  every  evening. 

57.674.  Do  you  remember  going  to  inquire  whether  he  had  come  back  and  seen 
anybody  there — a  person  named  McSweeney  ? — Yes,  McSweeney  was  in  there  when 
Byrne  was  there. 

57.675.  Who  was  McSweeney  ? — He  was  assistant  secretary  at  the  National  League 
at  the  time,  or  acted  as  assistant  secretary. 

57.676.  Do  you  remember  McSweeney  making  a  commujiication  to  you  with  respect 
to  Byrne  ? — I  do  not  remember  just  now. 

57.677.  Do  you  remember  going  to  inquire  at  the  National  League  offices  whether 
he  had  returned  ? — Yes. 

57.678.  And  seeing  McSweeney  more  than  once  ? — Oh,  yes,  McSweeney  was  there 
always. 

57.679.  Did  you  see  Byrne  after  his  return? — Yes. 

57.680.  Do  you  remember  after  Byrne’s  return  a  question  arising  between  Byrne 
and  the  Executive  about  some  organisers — Kelly  and  Walsh? — Yes,  I  do. 

57.681.  I  want  to  identify  this,  please.  Who  was  the  organiser  Kolly.  Did  you 
know  him  ? — I  had  seen  him  once  or  twice. 

57.682.  Did  you  know  what  his  Christian  name  was? — No,  I  do  not;  I  forget. 

57.683.  Was  he  organiser  in  England  or  in  Ireland? — He  was  organiser  in 
England. 
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57.684.  Do  you  say  you  do  know  his  Christian  name,  or  not  ? — I  do  not  remember 
it  just  now. 

57.685.  Walsh — who  was  Walsh  ? — John  Walsh. 

57.686.  Of  what? — Of  Middlesborough  he  was  at  the  time.  Him  and  Parke,  of 
Leeds,  were  the  three  organisers. 

57.687.  E.  Kelly  and  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesborough,  and  Parke,  of  Leeds? — Yes. 

As  you  remind  me  of  E.  Kelly  I  think  it  was  Eugene  Kelly.  I  think  I  should  have 
remembered  it  in  a  minute  or  two.  _____ 

57.688.  Answer  this  question,  yes  or  no.  Did  you  hear  some  complaints  made  by 
the  Executive  to  Byrne  with  reference  to  either  of  those  organisers  ? — Yes. 

57.689.  Tell  me  who  made  the  complaints? — Weil,  I  think  it  was — I  am  not  quite 
certain  who  made  the  complaint,  but  I  think  it  was  generally  felt  that  he  was  employ¬ 
ing,  that  he  was  acting  and  whipping  his  party  up  to  keep  those  men  in  employment, 
and  it  was  unnecessary. 

57.690.  What  was  the  complaint  ?— The  complaint  was  the  matter  of  expense  of 
having  those  men  when  the  funds  were  so  very  low,  and  also  that  they  were  employed 
— not  in  England,  but  probably  in  Ireland. 

57.691.  I  wish,  if  you  can,  just  to  search  your  mind  back  what  members  of  the 

Executive  made  the  complaint  of  Walsh  and  Kelly  being  too  much  employed  or  of  being 
employed  in  Ireland  and  not  in  England  ? — I  cannot  remember  names,  but  I  know 
there  was  a  little  faction  against  Byrne  and  his  mode  of  action  of  the  Executive,  and 
there  was  also  a  faction  in  opposition  to  him.  I  know  there  was  a  pointed  remark 
made  upon  one  or  two  occasions  by  a  man  named  Connell  who  was  secretary  to  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  National  League  in  Poplar.  He  made  a  pointed  remark  about  this 
money.  . . . . . . — ■■  .  — 

57.692.  Try  and  think,  please,  what  members  of  the  Executive,  as  far  as  you  recollect, 
were  ever  present  when  any  complaints  were  made  about  Byrne  respecting  these 
organisers,  Kelly  and  Walsh  ?— As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Quinn  and  Mr.  Foley  used  not 
to  trouble  themselves  no  more  than  I,  unless  we  got  a  four-lined  whip.  I  used  not  to 
attend  the  Executive. 
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57.693.  When  you  got  a  four-lined  whip,  you  and  Foley  and  others  used  to  go  and 
support  Byrne  ? — Generally. 

57.694.  I  want  to  know  if  you  were  ever  at  any  meetings  where  Byrne’s  conduct 

with  reference  to  the  organisers  was  criticised  or  questioned  ? — I  think  Mr.  Quinn  and 
Mr.  Foley - 

57.695.  Who  were  there  attacking  Mr.  Byrne? — When  the  attacks  were  made  upon 
Byrne  by  some  members  of  the  Executive,  as  I  told  you,  Mr.  Quinn  and  Mr.  Foley  used 
to  come  loyally  forward,  and  so  used  I  and  others,  to  assist  Byrne  out  of  the  difficulty. 

57.696.  Lou  have  made  a  statement  about  the  funds  of  the  organisation  getting  low 
about  the  years  1881  or  1882  ;  was  it  well  off  or  poor?— Very  badly  off  indeed— in  a 
state  of  bankruptcy. 

57.697.  Did  they  get  any  money  from  anybody? — We  were  assisted  by  concerts, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  others. 

57.698.  Did  you  get  any  contributions  from  any  other  societies  to  your  knowledge  — 
did  they  get  anything  from  the  Irish  National  Land  League  ? — Well,  we  are  speaking 
of  the  Irish  National  Land  League. 

57.699.  Yes,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  British  branch? — Yes,  we  got  remittances 
from  Dublin. 

57.700.  Do  you  remember  any  remittances  ? — Yes,  two  or  three. 

57.701.  What  sort  of  amounts? — 100/. 

57.702.  Do  you  mean  each — 100/.  ? — Each  100/. 

57.703.  About  what  time  do  you  remember  any  remittances  from  the  Irish  National 
League  in  Dublin  ? — I  cannot  go  into  dates  with  you  at  all.  I  remember  the  facts — 
that  is  all. 

57.704.  Now,  did  Byrne  ever  make  any  statement  to  you  about  the  funds  or  about 
where  they  were  getting  the  funds  from  ? — Oh,  I  knew  as  a  matter  of  course  when  we 
were  low,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive,  and  any  sums  derived  from  any  source,  but 
the  English  organisation  would  be  known  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Executive. 

57.705.  I  want  to  know  where  they  came  from? — As  I  told  you,  we  used  to  receive^ 
moneys  now  and  then  from  Ireland  to  keep  us  afloat. 
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57.706.  Do  you  know  where  it  came  from  in  Ireland  ? — No  more  than  it  came  from 

the  National  Organisation.  ■  •  „ 

57.707.  Did  Byrne  ever  show  you  any  arms  ? — Yes. 

57.708.  I  will  ask  you  first  what  were  the  arms  Byrne  ever  showed  you? — Well,  the 
first  and  last  were  revolvers. 

57.709.  How  many  ? — On  what  occasion  ? 

57.710.  Well,  when  did  he  first  show  you  any  arms? — I  cannot  remember  the 
dates. 

57.711.  About  when? — Well,  on  one  occasion,  the  nearest  I  can  fix  to  it — the 
nearest  I  can  give  to  answer  the  question  is  in  this  way.  When  he  showed  me  the 
arms — he  brought  a  revolver  on  one  occasion.  He  had  a  revolver  which  Mr.  William 
Redmond  had  given  him  for  safe  keeping  when  he  went  to  Australia,  and  he  pointed 
out  the  niceties  and  peculiarities  of  one  of  the  modern  and  one  of  the  old  con¬ 
struction. 

57.712.  What  Byrne  showed  you  as  being  given  by  Mr.  William  Redmond  for  safe 
keeping,  was  it  an  old  or  a  modem  one  ? — It  was  an  old  one. 

57.713.  Try  and  fix  that  as  nearly  as  you  can  ? — I  fix  it  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond  went  to  Australia  about  that  time — that  is  the  only  way  I  can  fix  it. 

57.714.  You  cannot  fix  it  nearer  than  that? — No. 

57.715.  Did  Byrne  show  you  more  than  one  revolver? — Yes,  three,  I  think. 

57.716.  Do  you  remember  what  sort  of  revolvers  they  were  ? — Yes. 

57.717.  Do  you  remember  whose  make  ? — Yes,  they  were  Colts’  double-action 
pattern  revolvers. 

57.718.  Do  you  remember  how  many  barrels  ? — I  think  six.  He  also  told  me,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  where  he  bought  them. 

57.719.  Where  did  he  buy  them  ? — Well,  in  my  memory  he  bought  them  at  the 
co-operative  stores,  or  they  were  bought  there,  if  he  did  not  buy  them  there. 

57,-7 Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  ?— Yes,  I  know  it 
very  well. 

57.721.  Was  it  before  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  Byrne  showed  you  these  revolvers? 
— It  was  before. 

57.722.  Do  you  remember  how  long  before  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  saw  the  revolvers 
with  Byrne  on  one  or  two  occasions.  I  do  not  like  to  mix  up  one  occasion  with 
the  other. 

57.723.  Did  he  ever  show  you  anything  else  beyond  revolvers — any  other  weapons 
also — did  he  ever  mention  to  you  any  other  weapons  ? — Well,  unfortunately,  he  did. 

57.724.  What  weapons  did  he  show  you  ? — He  showed  me  a  brown  paper  parcel. 

57.725.  Where  ? — It  was  in  the  office  of  the  National  League,  9,  Bridge  Street, 
Westminster. 

57.736.  That  is  Palace  Chambers  ? — Palace  Chambers. 

57.727.  A  brown  paper  parcel  ? — Yes. 

57.728.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  the  contents? — He  showed  me  the  contents. 

57.729.  What  were  they  ? — He  showed  me  part  of  the  contents,  at  all  events. 

57.730.  What  was  in  the  parcel? — There  were  knives  in  the  parcel. 

57.731.  Did  he  tell  you  who  had  bought  the  knives? — No,  I  made  the  remark. 

57.732.  What  remark  did  he  make  ? — The  remark  he  made  was  that  the  doctor  had 
been  buying  'S'OTin}  BUTgicaPiTistrumcnts. 

57.733.  The  doctor,  or  a  doctor  ? — The  doctor. 

57.734.  Who  did  you  understand  wll0!l  TltffSId  the  doctor  ? — I  would  like  to  qualify 
my  answer.  I  would  not  swear  that  he  said  “  a  ”  or  “  the,”  but  I  thought  it  was  “  the  ” 
because  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  who  he  meant. 

57.735.  You  concluded  from  what  he  said  at  the  time  it  was  somebody  ? — Yes. 

J  57,736.  Who  did  you  conclude  it  was  ?— I  concluded  it  was  Dr.  Hamilton  William^. 

57.737.  How  long  bYfore  the  Phoernx  Park  rhurdW  was  it  this  brown  paper  parcel 
was  shown  to  you,  and  Byrne  said  a  doctor  had  been  purchasing  some  surgical  knives, 
or  the  doctor  said  he  had  been  purchasing  some  surgical  knives  ? — I  could  not  fix  the 
time  nicer  than  this,  that  about  that  timo  Thomas  Tynan  and  Byrne  had  a  quarrel — 
it  was  on  St.  Patrick’s  day.  Tynan  was  wearing  an  orange  lily  in  his  vest,  and  he 
walked  into  the  National  League,  and  Byrne  rounded  on  him  and  said  lie  had  no  right 
to  come  there  wearing  an  orange  lily. 
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57.738.  What  is  St.  Patrick’s  day  ? — The  17th  March. 

57.739.  You  say  when  he  came  with  the  orange  lily  Byrne  rounded  upon  him  ? — 
Yes. 

57.740.  When  you  say  the  17th  March,  was  that  the  same  year  as  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder  or  the  year  before,  or  the  year  after,  or  what? — It  was  the  same  year, 
I  think. 

57.741.  As  far  as  you  know  did  you  see  that  parcel  more  than  once  ? — I  only,  §aw 
that  parcel  ojice. 

57.742.  Had  Frank:  Byrne  a  brother? — Yes. 

57.743.  What  was  his  name  ? — Patrick. 

57.744.  What  was  Patrick  Byrne  ? — He  was  a  labourer  here  in  London,  working 
for  Mr.  Quinn. 

57.745.  Which  Mr.  Quinn  ? — Mr.  Thomas  Quinn,  the  builder,  the  member  of 
Parliament. 

57.746.  Where  did  he  work? — On  the  various  buildings  where  he  was  sent  to  as 
a  labourer.  I  do  not  know  if  he  was  more  than  a  labourer — he  might  be  a  mechanic, 
but  he  was  at  work  employed  by  Mr.  Quinn. 

57.747.  Did  you  see  Patrick  Byrne  one  evening  with  a  parcel  ? — Yes. 

57.748.  Where  was  that? — We  went  together  from  the  National  League  rooms  from 
Westminster  as  far  as  Astley’s  theatre. 

57.749.  Had  Patrick  Byrne  got  a  parcel? — Yes. 

57.750.  Did  you  ask  him  anything  about  it  ? — Well,  he  dropped  it  on  my  toe. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  We  cannot  have  any  conversation  with  Patrick  Byrne. 

57.751.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  not  going  to  give  any  conversation.  I  quite 

understand  that.  Did  he  ask  you  to  feel  the  parcel,  or  did  he  ask  you  to  hold  it  ? — 
He  dropped  it  on  my  toe  ;  he  jobbed  it  on  my  toe,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  felt  it  or  did 
it  hurt  me — that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  asked  him  what  it  was,  and  I  said - 

57.752.  Never  mind  what  you  said  ;  did  you  yourself  take  hold  of  the  parcel? — I 
did — he  invited  me  to  take  hold  of  it  and  guess  what  was  in  it. 

57.753.  You  did  so  ? — Yes. 

57.754.  What  conclusion  did  you  come  to  at  the  time  as  to  what  was  in  the 
parcel  ? — I  did  not  come  to  a  conclusion  just  then,  but  he  told  me  what  was  in  the 
parcel. 

57.755.  What  did  he  tell  you  was  in  the  parcel? 

( The  President.)  What  was  this  man  who  was  carrying  a  parcel? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Patrick  Byrne,  Frank  Byrne’s  brother. 

(The  President.)  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  place? 

57.756.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Was  Patrick  Byrne  anything  to  do  with  the  place? 
.--—Oh,  no.  I  do  not  know  if  he  was  a  member  of  it  or  not ;  he  was  nothing  to  do 

with  the  office.  . . —  —  *  -  ’ 

57.757.  Did  you  know  what  was  in  this  parcel  beyond  what  Patrick  Byrne  told  you  ? 
— Yes,  I  felt  what  was  in  it  when  he  invited  me. 

57.758.  You  felt  the  parcel? — Yes. 

57.759.  What  was  in  it  ? — I  said  “  they  are  rifles  ” — something  like  that.  He  said, 
‘cyou  are  quite  right ;  they  are  Winchester  repeaters.” 

57.760.  Also  from  your  feeling  the  parcel  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  rifles  in  it? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  You  asked  him. 

57.761.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  felt  the  parcel,  and  you  formed  the  conclusion 
they  were  Winchester  repeaters? — I  formed  the  conclusion  they  were  arms  or  guns. 

57.762.  And  you  made  an  observation  to  Patrick  Byrne  about  them  ? — Yes. 

57.763.  Were  you  at  Byrne’s  house  the  next,  day  ? — Oh,  I  have  been  there. 

57.764.  Do  you  remember  being  at  Byrne’s  house  on  an  evening? — Yes. 

57.765.  Did  you  see  Patrick  Byrne  ?• — Yes,  I  was  there  almost  every  evening. 

57.766.  Where  was  his  house? — Avondale  Road,  Peckham.  I  think  Gothic  Villas. 

57.767.  Did  you  see  that  parcel  there,  the  same  parcel  in  Frank  Byrne’s  rooms  ? — 
I  did  ;  the  parcel  that  Pat  brought  away  from  the  National  League  rooms  I  saw  there. 

57.768.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  This  parcel  that  Patrick  Byrne  was  carrying, 
had  he  brought  it  from  the  National  League  rooms  at  Bridge  Street  ? — Yes,  I  went 
with  him. 

(The  President.)  He  said  he  went  with  him  as  far  as  Astley’s. 
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(The  Attorney-General.)  I  did  not  ask  the  preliminary  question,  I  thought  it  was 
obvious. 

( The  President.)  He  said  so. 

57.769.  (The  Attorney -General.)  You  walked  from  the  National  League  rooms  to 
Astlev’s  ? — Yes. 

57.770.  Patrick  Byrne  had  taken  the  parcel  from  the  National  League  rooms  ? — 
Yes. 

57.771.  And  you  say  you  saw  that  same  parcel  at  Frank  Byrne’s  the 
afterwards? — Yes,  an  evening  or  two  afterwards.  I  know  I  saw  it  there. 

57.772.  Tell  me  who  were  present  on  that  occasion  at  Frank  Byrne’s  house  that  you 
remember  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

57.773.  Try  if  you  can  and  think  of  the  persons  who  were  present? — Well,  with 
certainty  I  cannot  remember  now  who  was  present. 

'  177,774.  ow,  who  used  to' take  the  chair  at  the  executive  meetings  of  the 
at  the  Palace  Chambers;  at  meetings  at  which  the  president  was  not  there? 

Mr.  O’Connor  was  not  in  the  way,  the  members  would  take  the  chair. 

57.775.  Which  Mr.  O’Connor  ? — Mr.  T.  P. 

57.776.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  a  member  used  to  be  appointed  to 
take  the  chair? — Yes. 

57.777.  Were  you  ever  appointed  to  take  the  chair  ? — Oh,  several  times. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Give  me  the  letter  please  which  was  produced,  I  think,  by 
Mr.  Soames  ;  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  genuine  letter,  Byrne  to  Quinn,  it  is  dated 
February  1883.  I  am  not  sure  it  was  not  produced  by  Mr.  Biale..  (The  letter  was 
handed  to  the  Attorney-General.) 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No,  it  is  the  other  one  I  want. 

(The  Secretary.)  Then  it  was  put  in  by  Creake,  page  2,048.  There  were  three 
letters  put  in,  and  one  was  February  10th,  1883,  is  that  it ;  it  is  the  one  from  Cannes, 
“  I  dare  say  you  will  have  heard  before  now  that  I  left  London  ”  ? 

57.778.  (The  Attorney- General.)  You  have  not  given  me  the  right  letter.  I  want  the 
letter  which  refers  to  100/.  sent  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  one  of  the  executive  of  the  League. 
Mr.  Lewis  produced  it  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Quinn.  I  am  told,  that  is  my  reason,  it  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  McSweeney,  the  executive  of  the  Land  League,  it  is  page  2,887. 
Just  look  at  that,  whose  handwriting  is  that  letter  in  ?  (A  letter  of  the  10 th  February 
w as  handed  to  the  witness.) 

(The  Witness.)  It  is  in  Frank  Byrne’s. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That,  my  Lord,  is  2,408.  “  My  dear  Quinn,  I  daresay  you 

will  have  heard  before  now.”  The  other  one  is  at  page  2,887.  Look  at  this  other 
letter  of  the  8th  February  1883.  (Handed  to  the  witness)  also  in  Byrne’s  handwriting, 
and  addressed  to  the  executive  of  the  National  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

57.779.  Do  you  remember  who  was  in  the  chair  when  these  letters  were  received  ? — 
I  think  I  was  in  the  chair  the  evening  that  this  was  received.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
think  so. 
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~  57,7$0.  Do  you  remember  a  letter  being  read  ? — Very  welk 

57.781.  That  is  the  letter  (handed  to  the  witness).  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
passage  “  Mr.  McSweeney  will  also  have  informed  you  I  received  the  promised  cheque 
for  100/.  from  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  day  I  left  London  ”  ? — Yes. 

57.782.  Before  that  meeting  did  you  know  anything  of  100/.  from  Mr.  Parnell  or 
"not  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

57.783.  What? — We  knew  ws-aunlicd  to  the  executive  of  the  National  Land  League 

in  Dublin  through  Mr".  Parnell  for  reinTtlahcesT*" W  heiTWd  WUl'U'TOW,  IllUl  IS.  TTMEvT 
about  ib''  100/.  **"********»rnmmMmmmmmmmmm*immmB*»** 

'''57,784.  Was  there  any  other  letter  produced  at  that  meeting? — Yes,  Mr.  Quinn 
produced  a  letter  which  1  thought  was  from — well,  I  was  under  the  same  opinion  until 
a  few  days  back  that  letter  produced  and  read  was  one  from  Mr.  Parnell — was  one 
announcing  he  had  sent  that  100/.  from  Mr.  Parnell. 

57.785.  Did  Mr.  Quinn  read  it  ? — Mr.  Quinn  did  not  read  the  letter  out,  but  he  said 
he  had  received  a  letter,  and  read  portions  of  it  out. 

57.786. -  State  exactly  what  it  was  Mr.  Quinn  stated  at  the  meeting? — Ho  stated  he 
had  received  information  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  sent  that  100/.  to  Byrne;  that  is  as 
near  as  I  can  go. 
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57.787.  Who  were  at  that  meeting,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  at  which  that  letter  was 
read  and  ’ that  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Quinn  ?— It  is  such  a  long  while  ago  I  do 
not  remember. 

57.788.  Do  you  remember  whether  McSweeney  was  present? — Oh,  certainly; 
McSweeney  was  acting  as  secretary  at  the  meeting  at  which  this  letter  was  read. 

57.789.  Do  you  lemember  anybody  else  ?— I  could  not  swear  as  to  anybody  else,  I 
Ido  not  remember  the  names,  and  I  will  not  say. 

57.790.  Was  a  subscription  got  up  for  Byrne  after  that?— Well,  there  was  a 
[subscription  got  up  for  him  when  he  left  London,  not  while  he  was  in  London,  no 
subscription  was  got  up  for  Byrne. 

57.791.  About  that  time  was  a  subscription  got  up  ?— After  this  date. 

57.792.  Do  you  remember  who  got  it  up  ? — Well,  it  was  not  a  subscription  in  this 
sense  :  there  was  a  few  gentlemen  gave  a  sovereign  or  two  each,  and  half  a  sovereign, 
as  their  means  would  allow,  to  assist  Byrne. 

57.793.  How  much  was  received? — I  do  not  know. 

57.794.  About  ? — I  could  not  say. 

57.795.  Do  you  know  from  hearing  statements  made  by  those  subscribers  ? — Yes,  I 
subscribed  myself. 

57.796.  Who  else?— Mr.  Quinn  and  Mr.  Foley,  I  believe,  subscribed. 

57.797.  Did  you  know  of  Byrne  yourself  making  any  appointment  to  join  Walsh 
and  Kelly  ? — He  made  up  to  them  as  organisers  of  the  National  League. 

57.798.  How  do  you  know  that  ?— From  the  weekly  reports  each  organiser  was 
obliged  to  send  us  ;  in  the  absence  of  them  sending  the  reports  we  would  not  forward 
the  money,  and  the  money  would  not  be  passed  at  the  executive  meeting. 

57.799.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  ? — Perfectly  well. 

57.800.  When  did  you  last  see  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  ?— The  last  I  saw  of  Mrs.  Byrne 
was  on  the  day  before  she  was  arrested  in  London,  I  think  she  was  arrested  on  Sunday, 

I  am  not  certain,  it  was  the  day  before  I  saw  her  at  her  house. 

57.801.  Only  say  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ;  do  you  known  of  your 
own  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Byrne  receiving  any  money  ? — From  whom  ? 

57.802.  Do  you  know  yourself  of  Mrs.  Byrne  receiving  any  money ;  were  you  your¬ 
self  present  when  any  money  was  brought  to  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  ?  By  whom  ? 

57.803.  By  anybody  ? — I  have  paid  her  money. 

57.804.  From  whom  ?— For  purchases.  I  have  purchased  things  off  her  and  paid 
her. 

57.805.  I  did  not  mean  that.  Did  you  know  of  any  money  being  paid  to  Mrs.  Frank 
Byrne.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  about  the  time  of  her  going  away. 

57.806.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Were  you  present  at  it  ? — I  know  of  money  being  sent 
to  her  from  a  gentleman. 

57.807.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge? — I  saw  the 
man  ;  the  man  showed  me  the  money  in  his  hand  taking  it  to  her. 

57.808.  You  do  not  know  more  than  that;  a  man  showed  you  money  ? — Pat  Byrne 
came  to  me  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

57.809.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  who  gave  it? — Yes,  I  do. 

57.810.  Did  you  see  it  given  ? — I  saw  the  two  walk  away  ;  I  did  not  see  the  money 
handed  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

57.811.  You  did  not  see  the  money  handed  to  Patrick  Byrne? — No. 

57.812.  You  only  know  where  the  money  came  from  from  what  Patrick  Byrne  told 

you? — Yes.  1  1  ■* 

57.813.  Do  you  know  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — I  do  not  know  him,  I  never  spoke  to  the 

man  in  my  life. 

57.814.  Have  you  seen  him  ? — He  was  shown  to  me  one  day. 

57.815.  Where  ? — In  Bridge  Street,  in  our  office. 

57.816.  In  Palace  Chambers  ? — Yes. 

57.817.  Who  showed  him  to  you  ? — It  was  like  this — he  was  setting  in  the  other 
room  as  I  went  out,  and  I  asked  who  he  was,  and  I  was  told  it  was  Sheridan. 

57.818.  By  whom  ? — Frank  Byrne. 

57.819.  Frank  Byrne  told  you  it  was  Sheridan? — Yes. 

57.820.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was  ? — It  was  in  1881,  I  think. 

57.821.  Have  you  seen  Patrick  Egan  there  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  him  there. 

57.822.  Did  you  know  Patrick  Egan  ? — I  never  spoke  to  the  man  in  my  life. 
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57.823.  You  have  seen  him  there? — Yes. 

57.824.  How  did  you  know  him  ? — Anybody  who  had  seen  Mr.  Egan’s  photograph 
would  recognise  the  man. 

57.825.  You  knew  him  by  having  seen  his  photograph? — Yes. 

57.826.  Did  you  see  him  there  more  than  once  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  remember — I  think 
I  have. 

57.827.  What  years? — I  think  it  was  1881 — the  latter  end  of  1880,  or  perhaps 

1881. 

57.828.  Do  you  know  when  Egan  went  to  America  ? — I  do  not  know  the  date.  I 
know  he  went. 

57.829.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  going  through  London  on  his 
way  to  America? — I  do  not  remember  the  fact  at  all. 

57.830.  I  should  like,  if  I  could,  to  get  a  date  about  the  matter — do  you  remember 
when  vou  last  saw  Egan  ? — The  last  time  I  saw  Egan  was  while  he  was  residing  in 
Paris — at  the  office  of  the  National  League — he  had  run  over  here. 

57.831.  You  mean  while  Egan  was  residing  in  Paris,  you  saw  him  over  here? — -Yes, 
while  he  was  residing  in  Paris  I  saw  him  over  here  ;  I  think  so. 

57.832.  Have  you  posted  letters  from  Byrne  fo  Egan?' — Oh,  yes.  * 

'57,833.  Frequently  ? — Yes,  1  have  ;  and  I  have  posted  letters  for  myself.  I  used  to 

write  my  own  letters  there,  and  if  I  was  going  out  I  used  1o  post  his  letters,  and  he 
posted  mine. 

57.834.  It  is  not  a  question  of  posting  letters.  Do  you  know  whether  Byrne  wrote 
any  letters  to  Egan  when  he  was  in  Paris  ? — Certainly. 

57.835.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  packing  of  Byrne’s  boxes  ? — Byrne’s 
boxes ;  where  ? 

57.836.  In  London  ? — Where  in  London  ? 

57.837.  At  Byrne’s  lodgings? — At  his  house.  I  only  know  his  things  were  packed, 
Some  of  his  things  were  packed  at  his  house. 

57.838.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  packing  of  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  had  ;  I  may  have  had. 

57.839.  You  may  have  had.  You  must  know  whether  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  packing  of  the  things  ? — -I  do  not  think  1  had. 

57.840.  Do  you  know  from  anything  ?  Has  Mr.  Campbell  said  anything  to  you 
about  the  packing  of  Mr.  Byrne’s  boxes  ? — -Has  he  said  anything  to  me  about  it  ? 

57.841.  Yes? — I  do  not  remember. 

57.842.  Try  and  think? — Well,  I  know  Mr.  Campbell  was  there  once  while  we  were 
packing  his  books. 

57.843.  Where  ? — At  his  house. 

57.844.  This  same  house,  Gothic  Villas? — -Yes;  Mr- Campbell  was  present.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  said  anything  to  me  about  it  or  not. 

57.845.  ( The  Presidznt.)  His  books  do  you  say? — Yes. 

57.846.  [The  Attorney- General.)  What  sort  of  books? — The  contents  of  his  little 
library. 

57.847.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  before  Mrs.  Bryne  went  away — before 
Mrs.  Bryne  left  Paris — Mrs.  Bryne  was  there  at  the  time,  it  was  after  the  time  she 
was  arrested,  and  her  sister  was  here  transacting  business  for  her. 

57.848.  Do  you  know  from  anything  Mr.  Campbell  has  said  to  you,  or  anything  you 
have  seen  yourself,  whether  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood? — No;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  sort. 

57.849.  Did  Mr.  Campbell  give  you  an  introduction  to  anybody  ? — Tq  whom  da  you 
mean  ? — He  has  introduced  me  to  several  people, 

57.850.  Did  he  give  you  an  introduction  tq  a  man  named  Hayes? — Well,  no  it  was 
not  an  introduction  ;  I  do  not  think  I  could  call  it  an  introduction.  The  fact  was 
Hayes  called  at  the  executive  office  of  the  National  League,  and  asked  for  tnc,  and  he 
told  Mr.  Campbell,  so  Mr.  Campbell  informed  rnp  that  ho  was  an  American  come  from 
New  York.  He  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Mulqueeny-  Mr.  CampbelJ  passed  me  a  bit  of 
paper  across  the  table  with  Lis  name  and  address  on  it,  and  told  me  he  had  been  thore 
inquiring  for  me. 

57.851.  Was  Hayes  a  stranger  to  you  ?— I  never  saw  Hayes  only  once  in  my  life. 
That  was  after  that,  some  time  after. 
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57.852.  Did  you  know  what  Hayes  was? — I  knew  subsequently  what  he  was. 

57.853.  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — P.  J. 

57.854.  Did  you  go  to  9,  Fenwick  Place,  Clapham,  on  any  occasion  ? — Yes. 

57.855.  Whose  house  was  that  ? — I  learned  from  the  person  who  I  was  with  that 
it  was  the  house  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ryan. 

57.856.  How  did  you  come  to  go  there  ? — I  went  there  with  Byrne  for  some  things 
he  wanted  from  there. 

57.857.  What  Byrne  ? — Pat  Byrne. 

57.858.  When  was  that  ? — It  was  some  time  after  Byrne  had  left  London.  He  was 
in  America,  I  think,  at  the  time.  No,  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time. 

57.859.  What  did  you  do  at  that  house,  9,  Fenwick  Place,  Clapham  ? — Well,  I  did 
nothing  ;  I  waited  for  Pat  Byrne. 

57.860.  Did  you  see  any  documents  ? — I  saw  documents. 

57.861.  What  was  done  with  the  documents  ? — Pat  Byrne  took  them  away  in  his 
pocket.  There  were  three  or  four. 

57.862.  Where  did  he  take  them  from  ? — Out  of  a  box. 

57.863.  What  sort  of  a  box? — An  ordinary  despatch  box.  Well,  it  did  not  look  a 
despatch  box.  It  looked  a  square  wooden  box,  you  know,  like  a  large  despatch  box. 

57.864.  Where  did  he  take  them  to,  do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know  where  he  took 
them  to. 

57.865.  You  went  there  with  him  ? — I  went  there  with  him.  We  left  there 


together. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 


57.866.  When  were  you  first  asked  to  give  evidence  by  the  “  Times,”  do  yc 
recollect  ? — I  must  refer.  It  was  two  or  three  days  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Lewis’s 
subpoena.  I  received  Mr.  Lewis’s  subpoena  on  the  12th  of  the  ninth  month. 

57.867.  The  12th  October? — Yes. 

57.868.  September  ? — And  between  that,  perhaps  about  a  fortnight  after,  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  subpoena. 

57.869.  Let  me  see  the  “  Times  ”  subpoena  ? — Yes,  there  are  two  which  came  from 
the  “Times”  there,  and  one  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  (passing  them). 

57.870.  Since  then  you  made  a  statement,  I  suppose,  to  the  “Times”? — I  have 
corrected  a  statement. 


57.871.  They  presented  a  statement  to  you,  and  you  corrected  it? — No,  it  was  not 
a  statement ;  it  was  a  short  history  of  my  life.  From  a  national  point  of  view  I  am 
speaking. 

57.872.  From  a  Nationalist  point  of  view? — Yes. 

57.873.  Then  you  corrected  it,  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  and  added  any  details  where  I 
thought  necessary  and  erased  others.  I  put  my  pen  through  them. 

57.874.  Did  you  receive  any  remuneration  from  the  “  Times  ”  ? — I  have  been 
receiving  money  every  week  from  the  “  Times  ”  since  October  last. 

57.875.  How  much  ? — 4 1. 

57.876.  4 1.  a  week? — Yes. 

57.877.  You  have  received  it  ever  since  October  last?— Well,  I  have  received  11.  a 
day  for  every  day  their  Lordship’s  have  been  sitting.  The  interval  between  the  time, 
Christmas  time,  I  received  nothing. 

57.878.  I  quite  understand? — I  have  received  21.  or  31.  whenever  I  required  it  and 
wanted  it,  and  they  thought  it  was  due  to  me. 

57.879.  21.  or  31.  whenever  you  required  it  and  11.  a  day  while  the  Court  was  sitting  ? 
— Oh,  no  ;  when  it  was  due  to  me  I  say,  and  I  applied  for  it,  I  got  it. 

57,880  You  said  something  about  41.  a  week  ? — Equal  to  41 ;  for  instance,  if  I  go 
to  Mr.  Soames's  office,  and  I  say  there  is  two  days  gone,  1  want  21.,  he  would  give  it 
me.  If  I  went  on  the  Wednesday  he  would  give  me  21.  for  the  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 


57.881.  You  mean  the  amount  was  equal  to  41.  a  week  ? — No,  equal  to  1/.  a  day 
since  their  Lordships  have  been  sitting. 

57.882.  (The  President.)  Does  that  mean  41.  a  week,  because  we  sit  four  days  a 
week  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 
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57.883.  ( M.  B.  T.  Reid.)  How  many  days  have  you  been  attending  at  the  Courts  ? 
_ I  tave  been  attending  here  since  the  commencement,  practically. 

57.884.  You  mean  you  have  been  every  day  and  all  day  waiting  ? — Well,  not  all 
day. 

57.885.  What  is  your  occupation? — I  am  a  clerk. 

57.886.  In  London  ?— Yes. 

57.887.  Have  not  you  been  attending  to  your  business  ?— No. 

57.888.  Not  at  all? — No,  Mr.  Lewis  subpoenaed  me,  and  on  the  strength  of  that 

subpoena  I  went  to  my  employers  and  asked  permission  to  attend  and  answer  their 
Lordship’s  questions,  and  after  I  got  here  and  applied  to  Mr.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Lewis’s 
clerk  for  remuneration - 

57.889.  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  giving  you  nothing  ? — Mr.  Lewis  has  given  me  some 
money. 

57.890.  What  has  he  given  you  ? — He  has  given  me  5s.  on  the  subpoena  and  half  a 
sovereign  when  I  went  to  see  him. 

57.891.  You  have  been  getting  41.  a  week? — Yes. 

57.892.  Are  not  your  wages  about  24s,  a  week? — Oh,  no. 

57.893.  What  do  you  get  ? — My  income  is  about  130 1.  a  year. 

57.894.  What  do  you  get  as  wages  ? — My  income  is  about  13Q/.  a  year. 

57.895.  What  do  you  get  as  wages — salary  ?— Between  70/.  and  80 1.  a  year.  That 
will  give  you  29s. 

57.896.  If  you  like,  29s.  a  week.  So  much  for  that? — But  my  inoome  I  maintain  is 
about  130/.  a  year. 

57.897.  ( The  President.)  Do  you  mean  from  your  business? — Prom  my  business. 

57.898.  Commission  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — Commission. 

57.899.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  say  including  commission  ? — Including  everything, 

57.900.  What  are  you  ?— A  clerk,  1  told  you. 

57.901.  A  clerk  in  whose  employment? — In  the  employment  of  the  London  and 
St.  Katherine’s  Dock  Co.  it  was.  It  has  ohanged  names  now, 

57.902.  Have  you  still  got  that  appointment  ?— I  do  not  know  I  am  sure.  I  have 
had  a  promise  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  go  back,  but  I  do  not  know  when  this 
expose  is  sifted  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  maintain  my  position  there. 

57.903.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  also,  as  I 
understand,  a  member  of  the  Land  League  and  National  League  ? — Yes. 

57.904.  In  regard  to  the  Irisn  Republican  Brotherhood  had  you  any  office.  Were 
you  upon  any  council?— I  was  simply  a  member  of  the  organisation. 

57.905.  Nothing  more  than  that? — No.  I  should  not  have  been  that  if  I  had. 

57.906.  Well  ? — I  have  finished. 

57.907.  As  regards  the  National  League  or  the  Land  League  you  were  a  member  of 
the  Executive  as  I  understand  ?-^-Yes, 

57.908.  Of  Great  Britain  ? — Yes. 

57.909.  You  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Byrne  and  of  Tynan  ? — Yes. 

57.910.  When  did  you  first  know  Tynan  ? — I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Byrne. 

57.911.  About  what  date? — I  should  think  about  1880. 

57.912.  Did  you  see  him  often? — Frequently. 

57.913.  I  mean  you  have  met  him  ? — I  have  met  him  along  with  Byrne  at  the  office 
of  the  National  League. 

57.914.  When  did  you  last  see  him  ? — I  think  about  two  months  before  Byrne  left 
London  for  Paris. 

57.915.  Was  that  about  January  1883? — I  cannot  remember.  Possibly  you  are 
right. 

57.916.  About  two  months  before  that  time,  at  all  events  ? — About  two  months 
before  that  time. 

57.917.  Now  what  was  Tynan? — He  was  a  mystery. 

57.918.  Yes,  but  what  was  his  business?  We  know — at  least  wo  have  some  reason 
to  suspect — what  he  really  was,  but  I  want  to  know  what  was  his  ostensible  position  ? 
— He  was  ostensibly  a  traveller  1  believe.  I  remember  hearing  such  a  thing. 

57.919.  But  of  course  you  heard  afterwards,  like  everybody  else,  about  Tynan  in 
connexion  with  No.  1  ?  I  suppose  you  have  heard  about  that  afterwards? — Oh,  I 
kijew  he  was  No.  1. 
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57.920.  When  ? — I  knew  he  was  No.  1  the  week  after  the  fact  was  made  known  that 

there  was  such  a  person  as  No.  1.  . 

57.921.  When  was  that,  do  you  recollect?  I  want  to  fix  you  to  a  date ? — I  will  give 
you  a  date  if  I  can. 

57.922.  Was  it  December  of  1882,  about  the  time  when  the  investigation  began  to 
come  out  about  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — That  is  so. 

57.923.  Then  in  December  1882  you  knew,  or  at" least  conjectured,  that  Tynan  was 
No.  1  ? — No,  I  knew  it,  I  heard  it ;  but  1  will  not  take  it  that  the  date  is  correct. 

57.924.  About  the  time,  at  all  events,  when  the  discoveries  were  being  made  as  to 
the  perpetration  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders? — That  is  so,  about  that  time,  I  think. 

57.925.  Then  I  need  not  ask  you  to  fix  it  further.  Up  to  that  date,  had  you 

believed  Tynan  to  be  a  ruffian — a  man  of  bad  character  ? — No  ;  if  I  had  known  it  I 
should  not  have  mixed  with  him  or  Byrne  either.  — 

^TT^rTquite  understand  that.  Up  to  that  date  you  supposed  Tynan  to  be  a 
respectable  man? — Yes,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  he  was  a  respectable  man. 

57.927.  As  far  as  you  were  concerned  you  had  known  nothing  against  him  until  you 
heard  this  circumstance  about  his  being  No.  1.  Is  that  so  or  not  ? — Well,  you  are 
about  right,  I  think.  I  think  that  is  my  impression. 

57.928.  If  I  am  in  any  way  wrong,  pray  correct  me  ;  I  want  to  know  ? — I  believed 
Tynan  to  be  a  traveller  until  he  was  spoken  of  in  the  Phoenix  Park  business. 

57.929.  Had  you  known  at  that  time,  or  prior  to  that  Time,  anything  against  the 
character  of  TyDan,  or  not? — No,  I  did  not. 

57.930.  You  had  heard  nothing  against  his  character? — No. 

57.931.  Had  you  heard  anything  against  Byrne’s  character  before  that  date? — No, 
I  had  not.  I  do  not  think  I  had  heard  anything  at  all  that  would  make  me  think  the 
man  was  anything  but  an  honourable  Irishman. 

57.932.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  associated  with  Byrne,  and  knew  of  Byrne,  and 
believed  him  to  be  an  honourable  man  at  that  time,  up  to  a  certain  date,  I  suppose  ? — 
Up  to  the  time  that  I  heard.  I  told  you  up  to  the  time  that  he  and  his  wife  acknow- 
edged  complicty  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  in  America,  nothing  would  have 
onvinced  me  but  that  they  were  honourable  honest  people. 

57.933.  I  understand  your  position.  That  was  something  you  saw  in  the  papers 
about  what  took  place  in  America,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

57.934.  I  think  that  was  in  the  year  1883  or  1884,  at  all  events  after  1882,  that 
your  suspicions  were  first  aroused  about  Byrne.  Is  that  so? — I  cannot  fix  the  date 
at  all. 

57.935.  At  all  events  it  was  after  he  went  to  America  ? — No. 

57.936.  When  did  you  first  have  a  suspicion  about  Byrne? — Well,  I  had  suspicion 
about  him  as  a  member  of  the  executive,  you  know,  on  account  of  employing  men  who 
were  said  to  be  organising  in  Ireland,  and  I  had  suspicion  that  the  man  was  not  working 
straight,  but  I  gave  way  in  assisting  him  to  go  on  as  he  was  going. 

57.937.  This  is  just  what  I  rather  want  to  ascertain  from  you,  when  did  you  first 
have  suspicions  about  Byrne  in  any  way  ? — What  suspicion  do  you  mean  ? 

57.938.  Of  any  kind;  that  he  was  otherwise  than  an  honourable  and  upright  man? 

— If  you  speak  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  I  had  never  any  doubt  about  Byrne, 
bufiif  you  speak  from  a  national  point  of  view - 

57.939.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  wish  to  set  up  artificial  standards.  I  mean,  when 
did  you  first  suspect  Byrne  to  be  otherwise  than  an  honourable  and  upright  man  in  all 
respects  ? — I  cannot  answer  the  question  in  that  way  because  really  the  man’s  national 
and  commercial  character  are  two  very  different  things. 

57.940.  I  will  not  argue  that  with  you.  Did  you  believe  Byrne  to  be  an  honest 
man  until  the  end  of  1882  ? — Commercially  speaking.  Byrne’s  integrity  I  do  not 
doubt  at  this  moment. 

57.941.  Do  you  mean  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  crime  ?  Is  that  what  you 
mean  ? — I  do  not  believe  anything  at  all  of  the  crime. 

57.942.  I  wish  to  understand  your  point  of  view, 
commercial  business.  When  did  you  first  suspect,  if  ever 
connected  with  crime  ? — I  suspected  him  when  everybody  else 
everybody  else  did,  when  his  name  came  out  in  respect  of 
murders. 

57.943.  Was  that  after  he  had  gone  to  America  ? — No,  no  ;  before  he  had  gone. 
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57.944.  When  ? — It  was  about  the  time  he  was  laid  up  and  obliged  to  go  away,  he 
said  to  Cannes,  that  I  heard  something  from  Byrne  which  upset  my  calculations  about 
him. 

57.945.  Tell  me  what  it  was  ? — I  asked  him  who  Tynan  was.  I  asked  him  who 

No.  1  was,  and  he  told  me  Tynan.  I  said  it  was  a  d - shame  to  bring  Tynan  and 

men  of  that  calibre  into  the  National  League  offices. 

57.946.  You  have  told  us  when  you  first  heard  of  Tynan  being  No.  1,  and  that  was 
at  the  time  of  the  disclosures  in  reference  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — I  think  so. 

57.947.  At  the  time  of  the  evidence  being  taken  and  the  disclosures  arising  ? — About 
that  time,  I  think. 

57.948.  December  1882  or  January  1883.  We  know  the  date.  It  has  been  proved. 
You  say  at  that  time  Byrne  told  you  that  Tynan  was  No.  1  ? — Yes. 

57.949.  Was  that  the  first  thing  that  led  you  to  suspect  Byrne  of  any  complicity 
with  crime  ? — Well,  I  knew  that  Byrne  was  a  member  of  an  Irish  organisation. 

57.950.  What  organisation? — The  I.R.B. 

57.951.  You  were  a  member  of  it  yourself  ? — Yes. 

57.952.  You  surely  do  not  say  you  ever  took  part  in  or  sympathised  with  crime  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

57.953.  Had  you  any  reason  to  suspect  Byrne  did? — Not  with  actual  crime.  I 
never  had  any  reason  until  the  time  his  name  came  out  in  connexion  with  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders. 

57.954.  Up  to  the  time  when  his  name  came  out  in  connexion  with  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  did  you  yourself  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man  so  far  as  crime  is  concerned  ? 
— I  did  ;  I  think  so. 

57.955.  Was  that  the  character  that  he  bore  ? — I  cannot  say  what  he  bore  by  other 
people. 

57.956.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  suggest  otherwise  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

57.957.  Can  you  recollect  any  case  of  anyone  suggesting  otherwise  before  that  date  ? 
— Yes,  I  can. 

57.958.  When  ? — Well,  I  remember  that  there  was  some  talk  here  in  London  about 
his  dealing  badly  with  the  Irish  organisation  or  something  of  the  kind  ;  but  for  actual 
crime  I  know  nothing  of  the  man. 

57.959.  Dealing  badly  with  the  Irish  organisation ;  that  is  in  reference  to  money  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 


57,960.  That  is 


another  thing. 


I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  Then  I  under¬ 
stand  your  evidence  upon  that  subject.  Now,  as  regards  other  matters.  Did  you 
hear  anything  else  of  a  different  kind  against  Byrne’s  character  prior  to  the  date  you 
have  mentioned  ? — No.  I  did  not,  I  do  not  remember  at  all  events.  I  do  not  remember 
anything  of  the  kind. 

l  '  5Ti960aJ  You  associated  with  him  yourself  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

\s  57,961.  Constantly? — Yes,  and  thought  him  a  jolly  good  fellow. 

^  57,962.  And  a  proper  companion  for  an  honest  man  ? — I  thought  so. 

*  57,963.  So  much  with  regard  to  that.  Now  you  have  said  that  in  the  spring  of 
1882  Byrne  showed  you  some  knives? — Yes,  he  did,  unfortunately. 

57.964.  I  do  not  know  why  you  say  “  unfortunately  ”  ? — Because  I  consider  it  is 
the  means  of  my  being  here. 

57.965.  He  showed  you  a  brown  paper  parcel.  That  was  upon  St.  Patrick’s  Day  ? — 
No,  not  at  all — nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  about  that  date.  About  that  date  I 
explained  to  the  Attorney-Goncral  that  he  had  a  row  with  Tynan,  not  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  I  did  not  see  those  things. 

57.966.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  said  about  that  date? — About  that  date  I 
said. 

57.967.  (Mr.  Reid.)  About  what  date  was  it  ? — About  March. 

57.968.  That  is  quite  near  enough  for  my  purpose  ? — But  I  spoke  definitely  about 
the  quarrel  between  Tynan  and  Byrne  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

57.969.  I  did  not  want  to  pin  you  to  17th  March,  but  about  that  date — about 
March  1.882  ?  —  Yes,  you  are  right. 

57.970.  He  showed  you  these  knives? — About  that  time. 

57.971.  How  came  he  to  show  you  the  knives  ? — It  was  the  revolvers  first  ho  showed 
me.  He  showed  me  the  artistic  design  of  the  thing  or  the  peculiarities  of  the 
revolver. 
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57.972.  The  workmanship  ? — Yes,  being  a  double-action  thing  ;  and  in  opening  the 
drawer  the  parcel  was  there,  and  he  said,  “  The  Doctor  has  been  buying  some  surgical 
instruments.”  I  think  he  said  “  the  Doctor.” 

57.973.  He  showed  you  the  revolvers  before  he  showed  you  the  knives  ? — Yes. 

57.974.  You  are  perfectly  certain  about  that? — I  am  perfectly  certain. 

57.975.  One  revolver  he  showed  you  was  a  revolver  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  ? — I  cannot 
say  if  he  showed  me  Mr.  Redmond’s  at  that  date. 

57.976.  When  do  you  say  he  showed  you  Mr.  Redmond’s  revolver? — On  one 
occasion. 

57.977.  Did  he  twice  then  show  you  the  workmanship  of  these  revolvers  ? — No. 

57.978.  Did  he  do  it  only  once  ? — Yes,  not  the  same  revolvers.  Oh,  bless  my  soul, 
I  have  seen  revolvers  with  Byrne  more  than  once. 

57.979.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — But  I  did  not  know  if  you  were  alluding 
to  anything  else. 

57.980.  I  am  referring  to  your  evidence.  I  want  to  ask  you  when  the  conversation 
about  Redmond’s  revolver  took  place  ? — About  the  time  that  Mr.  Redmond  went  to 
Australia— about  that  date. 

57.981.  Did  he  then  compare  Mr.  Redmond’s  revolver  with  other  revolvers,  and 
show  you  the  workmanship  ? — He  showed  me  the  new  and  the  old. 

57.982.  Was  that  the  only  time  he  pointed  out  to  you  the  workmanship  of 
revolvers  ? — I  cannot  say. 

57.983.  I  thought  you  said  he  only  did  so  once  ? — What  ? 

57.984.  I  thought  you  said  he  only  did  so  once  ?— I  may  have  said  so.  I  do  not  like 
to  be  bound  upon  oath  on  this  question.  I  know  that  he  did  do  so. 

57.985.  More  than  once  or  once  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  say  he  done  so.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  showing  me  the  knives  or  on  the  occasion  of  showing 
me  Mr.  Redmond’s  revolver.  He  did  on  one  occasion. 

57.986.  Did  lie  show  you  Mr.  Redmond’s  revolver  before  he  showed  the  knives  or 
after  ?  — I  cannot  say. 

57.987.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  these  knives  ? — He  simply  said  the  Doctor 
had  been  buying  some  surgical  instruments.  That  is  the  word  he  said  as  near  as  I 
can  remember. 

57.988.  Did  he  take  up  the  knives  and  show  them  to  you? — No,  he  did  not. 

57.989.  What  did  you  see  ?  Tell  me  what  you  saw  ? — The  parcel  was  a  brown  paper 
parcel  about  ,a  foot  long,  and  about  three  inches  by  three,  and  the  end  of  the  brown 
paper  had  worn  away,  and  he  drew  one  out  and  showed  it  me — drew  it  out  of  the 
parcel,  and  I  saw  the  handle  and  part  of  the  blade. 

57.990.  Was  it  a  surgical  instrument  or  a  knife  ? — I  should  think  it  was  a  surgical 
instrument.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  knife. 

57.991.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  like? — It  was  the  same  thing  as  I  have 
since  seen.  I  have  looked  to  see  if  I  could  identify  the  thing  in  some  of  the  windows 
here  in  London,  and  it  was  to  my  mind  that  which  he  Byrne  had  said  it  was,  a 
transfixion  knife. 

57.992.  Is  that  a  surgical  knife?— I  believe  so. 

57.993.  I  do  not  know  what  a  transfixion  knife  is  ? — That  is  the  knife  Byrne  said  it 

was. 

57.994.  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  was  like  ?— A  knife  with  a  blade  I  should  think 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  long  and  a  handle  about  two  or  three. 

57.995.  A  handle  about  two  or  three  inches  long  ? — Yes. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


57.996.  This  circumstance  about  the  showing  of  the  knives — did  it  occur  to  you  as 
a  suspicious  circumstance  at  the  time? — No.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  such 
things  in  the  National  League  Rooms,  it  was  not  an  ordinary  thing  to  see,  it  was  an 
.extraordinary  thing  to  see,  but  I  thought  no  more  of  it. 

57.997.  You  did  npt  think  anything  of  the  matter,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

57.998.  When  did  you  first  think  it  was  a  suspicious  circumstance? — When  the 
evidence  in  Dublin  was  taken  about  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 
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57,999.  I  suppose  at  that  time  you  mentioned  it  ? — Probably  I  did.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  it  since  at  all  events,  several  times. 

58,000.  Did  you  mention  it  generally  to  people  at  large  ? — Oh,  no. 

58,001.  Who  did  you  mention  it  to? — I  cannot  remember.  I  fancy  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  my  mind  which  makes  me  answer  you  in  that  way. 

58,002.  You  have  made  no  secret  of  it? — Well,  yes,  I  have  ;  I  did  not  go  on  to  the 
housetops  and  speak  of  it. 

58,003.  Although  you  did  not  proclaim  it  from  the  housetops,  you  did  not  keep  it 
a  particular  secret  ? — I  mentioned  it  to  one  or  two  persons,  but  I  have  not  mentioned 
it  in  general  conversation. 

58,004.  I  have  only  one  other  thing  to  ask  you  about,  and  that  is  about  your  sub¬ 
scription  to  Mr.  Byrne.  There  was  a  subscription  to  Mr.  Byrne  to  which  you  sub¬ 
scribed  amongst  others  ? — I  fancy  I  subscribed  to  it ;  I  think  I  did. 

58,005.  Are  you  sure  you  did  ? — I  am  not  sure,  I  could  not  swear. 

58,006.  But  you  fancy  you  did  ? — I  fancy  I  did. 

58,007.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  ? — It  was  while  Byrne  was  at  Paris,  he 
was  never  in  Cannes  as  far  as  I  know. 

58,008.  He  was  never  in  Cannes,  you  think  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

58,009.  You  were  in  England  all  the  time,  were  you  not? — No,  I  was  in  Paris.  I 
went  to  Paris  with  his  things.  I  took  Byrne’s  things  there. 

58,010.  You  had  not  mentioned  that? — No. 

58,011.  When  did  you  take  them,  do  you  remember? — It  was  at  the  time  when 
Byrne  was  in  Paris,  and  supposed  to  be  in  Cannes. 

58,012.  You  cannot  give  me  the  date  of  that  ? — No. 

58,013.  I  suppose  at  the  time  you  took  his  things  to  Paris  that  you  believed  him  to 
be  an  innocent  man,  you  did  not  believe  him  to  be  a  guilty  man,  did  you  ? — The  fact 
of  the  things  that  had  been  said  about  him  in  the  published  prints  gave  me  some 
suspicion  that  he  was  probobly  a  wrong  man,  that  is,  that  he  was  connected  with  these 
things,  but  the  man  had  not  said  so  to  me,  and  as  I  was  intimate  with  him  I  did  not 
like  to  throw  him  overboard  because  everybody  else  said  he  had  done  wrong.  I  did 
not  want  to  think  so  myself.  ” . .  . .  ”  . 1  mrw*T~r“ 

58,014.  You  took  these  things  to  Paris  ? — At  the  request  of  his  wife,  his  wife  was 
alone  in  London,  and  she  wanted  the  things  to  go  to  Paris,-  and  I  took  them.  There 
was  a  hand-bag,  and  a  hat-box  I  think  it  was. 

58,015.  At  that  time  you  say  you  had  your  own  suspicions  aroused  ? — I  had  no 
suspicion  the  man  was  connected  so  deeply  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  that  I 
have  heard  since. 

58,016.  Did  you  think  he  was  connected  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders? — Did  I 
think  so  ? 

58,017.  Did  you  think  so  ? — I  do  not  know  what  my  impressions  were  at  the  time. 

58,018.  Let  us  understand  this.  It  was  a  very  serious  thing,  was  it  not  ? — it  was  a 
serious  thing,  but  the  man  had  not  said  to  me  that  he  was  connected  with  these 
matters,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  National  Organization  I  would  sooner  disbelieve  him 
than  believe  him,  and  sooner  assist  him  in  any  way  than  condemn  him. 

58,019.  I  merely  wish  to  trace  your  frame  of  mind  on  the  subject.  Am  I  no  under¬ 
stand  that  you,  suspecting  him  to  be  associated  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  took 
things  over  to  him  from  London — is  that  your  evidence  ? — \Vrell,  I  had  no  means  at 
that  time  of  learning  whether  he  was  or  not  only  from  the  published  facts.  Whether 
I  did  or  not,  I  took  his  things  there.  I  do  not  think  if  I  had  known  he  was  impli¬ 
cated  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  that  I  would  have  taken  the  things  there  or 
been  in  his  house  up  to  that  time  so  frequently  as  I  had  been. 

58,020.  Did  you  see  him  and  meet  him  in  Paris? — No,  I  did  not. 

58,021.  You  did  not  see  him  there  at  all  ? — No,  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  Cannes 
at  the  time. 

58,022.  You  say  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  Cannes,  but  was  not  at  Cannes  you  told 
us  just  now  ? — Yes;  just  so. 

58,023.  Was  that  the  case? — I  bolievo  that  was  the  case. 

58,024.  Did  you  see  him  in  Paris  ? — No,  sir. 

58,025.  You  did  not? — No. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

58,026.  How  long  were  you  a  member  of  tbe  Executive  body  ? — I  tbink  from  the 
middle  or  the  latter  end  of  1880  to  1883 — to  the  Convention  of  1883,  which  was  I 
think,  held  in  October  at  Leeds. 

58,027.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during  the  whole — or,  at  any  rate,  the  greater 
part — of  that  period,  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain  was  not  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  funds  were  concerned? — It  got  worse  towards  the  end  of  Mr.  Byrne’s 
secretaryship. 

58,028.  Towards  the  end  of  1882  ? — Yes. 

58,029.  And  in  consequence  of  its  poverty  it  used  to  make  applications  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Executive  of  the  Irish  League  in  Dublin  for  contributions  ? _ My  impres¬ 
sion  is  it  made  one  or  two  such  applications.  " 

58,030.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  remittances  were  usually  in  amounts  of 
100/.  or  thereabouts  ? — I  think  so  ;  that  is  my  impression. 

58,031.  Were  you  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  in  the  latter  part  of  1882 
or  the  beginning  of  1883  ? — 1  think  so. 

58,032.  Do  you  remember  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  on  the  15th  December  1882 
—that  would  be  about  a  fortnight  before  the  end  of  the  year — a  letter  being  Read  from 
Byrne  calling  the  attention  of  the  Executive  to  its  financial  position  ? — No,°I  do  not. 

58,033.  Let  me  see  if  this  letter  will  revive  your  recollection.  Do  you  remember 
its  being  stated  or  reported  from  Byrne  that  there  was  only  a  sum  of  1/.  6s.  Id  in 
hand,  and  that  very  little  more  would  come  in  during  the  holidays,  while  the  ordinary 
expenses  would  still  be  running  ? — I  have  got  some  recollection  of  such  a  letter,  but  I 
do  not  know  the  date  of  that.  I  think  there  was  such  a  letter. 

58,034.  It  revives  your  recollection  on  the  instant  ? — I  think  there  was  such  a  letter 
as  that. 

58,035.  And  did  Byrne  go  on  in  his  letter  to  advise  an  application  to  the  Irish 
League  through  Mr.  Parnell  for  an  advance  to  cover  present  requirements  ? — I  have 
got  no  recollection  of  the  circumstances  of  which  you  speak,  but  I  know  that  it  would 
be  Byrne’s  duty,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  we  were  in  a  low  financial  state  that  Byrne 
would  advise  such  a  thing,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  you  are  correct. 

58,036.  That  would  be  the  ordinary  course  of  business  ? — Yes. 

58,037.  Did  you  know  a  man  called  Cronin? — Very  well. 

58,038.  And  another  man  called  Rogers? — Rogers,  yes,  I  knew  those  two 

gentlemen. 

58,039.  Were  they  both  members  of  the  Executive? — They  were. 

58,040.  Do  you  remember  this  resolution  being  proposed  by  Cronin  and  seconded  by 
Rogers  :  “  That  the  Executive  instruct  the  Secretary  to  apply  through  Mr.  Parnell 
I  “  to  the  Irish  National  League  for  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  meet  our  immediate 
“  requirements.”  Do  you  remember  that  resolution  being  passed  ? — Well,  I  do  not 
remember  the  resolution,  but,  of  course,  I  do  not  say  it  was  not  passed,  I  cannot 
remember  it. 

58,041.  You  will  not  say  it  was  not  passed  ? — No. 

58,042.  Let  me  call  your  attention,  and  see  if  you  remember  this  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Executive  on  the  29th  December,  Byrne  atithis.  time  was  absent  from 
his  duties,  as  he  said,  from  ill-health  ?■ — Yes,  I  remember  him  being  away,  1  know  I 
visited  him  while  his  leg  and  sight  were  bad,  he  had  a  bad  leg  and  bad  sio-ht. 

58,043.  He  was  really  in  ill-health  at  the  time  ? — He  said  so,  I  know. 

58,044.  Did  you  go  and  visit  him  ? — I  went  and  visited  him;  I  found  him  in  bed, 
and  played  a  game  at  cards  with  him. 

58,045.  You  found  him  in  bed  ?- — Yes. 

58,046.  With  a  bad  leg? — Yes. 

58,047.  At  ajiy  rate  he  was  absent  from  his  duties? — Yes. 

58,048.  Do  you  remember  at  this  meeting  of  the  Executive  on  the  29th  December 
this  incident,  “  the  general  secretary  wrote  that  he  was  still  unfit  to  return  to  his  duties, 

“  and  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Parnell  making  an  application  for  an  advance  of  100/.,  to 
“  which  he  had  received  no  reply.”  Do  you  remember  that? — I  do  not  remember 
those  things,  there  was  nothing  special  in  the  thing  which  would  fix  my  memory 

58,049,  You  do  not  remember  that  ? — No,  it  is  possible  it  took  place ;  if  anybody 
said  such  a  thing  did  happen  I  would  not  contradict  them  for  the  world. 
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58,050.  I  must  call  your  attention  to  another  meeting,  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
of  the  15th  January  1883,  at  that  time  do  you  remember  a  letter  being  read  from 
Byrne,  who  was  still  too  unwell  to  be  present,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  had  not 
received  a  reply  to  his  application  to  Mr.  Parnell  for  the  advance  of  100/.,  and  that 
the  financial  position  of  the  Executive  was  very  bad,  the  organisers  being  without  salary 
for  three  weeks,  do  you  remember  that  letter  ? — I  do  not  remember  it,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  thing  that  would  fix  it  on  my  memory. 

58,051.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  that  did  not  happen  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

S’SsOBB.  You  were  present,  I  think  you  have  told  us,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
at  which  this  letter  of  Prank  Byrne  dated  the  18th  February  1883  (it  is  dated  1882, 
but  it  should  be  1882)  was  read? — The  letter  handed  to  me? 

58,053.  Yes  ?  —Yes,  I  think  so. 

58,054.  Would  you  kindly  hand  that  letter  to  the  witness  (the  letter  was  handed)  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  letter  which  I  have  seen  published  in  the  “  Times,”  the  last  letter  I 
think. 

58,055.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  things  in  that  letter  (page  2887). 
It  is  a  letter  that  begins,  “  Gentlemen,  I  regret  that  very  much  ” — this  is  the  passage 
to  which  I  have  to  call  your  attention,  “  Mr.  McSweeney  will  also  have  informed  you 
“  that  I  received  the  promised  cheque,  100/.,  from  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  day  I  left 
“  London.”  Who  is  Mr.  McSweeney? — He  was  Byrne’s  assistant  secretary. 

58,056.  And,  as  I  understand,  during  Byrne’s  absence  McSweeney  would  be 
discharging  the  duties  of  acting  secretary  ? — Yes. 

58,057.  “  Mr.  McSweeney  will  also  have  informed  you  that  I  received  the  promised 
cheque,  100/.,  from  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  day  I  left  London.”  Who  read  out  that 
letter  to  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  ? — I  think  it  was  McSweeney. 

58,058.  McSweeney  himself  ? — I  think  so. 

58,059.  Did  McSweeney,  or  Mr.  Quinn,  or  anybody  else  explain  the  allusion  in  that 
sentence  to  the  promised  cheque  of  100/.  from  Mr.  Parnell? — I  think  Mr.  Quinn  also 
said  that  he  had  received  a  letter,  which  I  am  under  the  impression  he  said  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Parnell,  telling  him  (Mr.  Quinn)  as  treasurer,  that  he  had  forwarded 
the  100/.  on  to  Byrne. 

58,060.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Mulqueeny — and  I  am  sure  you  will  give  me  a  fair  answer — 
did  not  you  understand  at  the  time  that  that  100/.  so  sent  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Byrne  had 
been  sent  in  reply  to  the  application  made  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Executive  of 
which  I  have  reminded  you  ? — That  is  possible. 

58,061.  Did  you  not  so  understand  it  at  the  time? — It  is  so  long  ago,  I  really  cannot 
tell  you  what  my  impression  was  at  the  time. 

58,062.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  at  the  time  that  that  100/.  had  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Parnell  to  Byrne  personally,  as  a  present  to  Byrne  ? — Certainly  not. 

58,063.  You  thought  it  had  been  sent  for  the  L'aiid  Leagde^or  National  League 
business  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that ;  I  do  not  know.  I  think  Mr.  Parnell  would  not 
make  the  man  a  present  of  100/. 

58,064?  You  do  not  think  he  would  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

58,065.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  follows  : — “  Immediately  on  my  arrival 

“  in  Paris  I  proceeded  to  discharge  all  the  liabilities  for  which  I  had  authority,  and 

“  I  now  enclose  balanco  sheet  showing  income  and  expenditure  from  December  30th.” 
Was  there  a  balance  sheet  enclosed  in  the  letter? — I  do  not  know,  I  have  been  asked 
that  question  before  by  another  gentleman,  and  I  had  to  say  that  I  did  uot  remember 
the  thing.  If  there  was  such  a  thing  McSweeney  must  have  had  it.  Mr.  Parnell 
asked  me  the  same  question. 

58,066.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  see  the  balance  sheet  yourself  ? 

— I  would  not  like  to  swear  one  way  or  the  other,  possibly  I  did,  I  do  not  remember 

it,  if  it  was  there  it  was  very  likely  I  saw  it. 

58,067.  You  think  it  is  very  likely  you  did? — Yes. 

58,068.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  since  ? — Oh,  no,  I  do  not  know  that  I  saw  it  then.  I 
do  not  swear  that  I  saw  the  thing  then. 

58,069.  You  do  not  suggest  that  there  was  not  a  balance  sheet ;  my  having  revived 
your  recollection  by  reading  tho  letter  to  you  it  doos  not  suggest  that  there  was  not 
a  balance  sheet  enclosed  in  the  letter  showing  income  and  expenditure  from 
Decembor  30th? — I  do  not  suggest  anything  at  all  about  it,  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 
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58,070.  Will  you  tell  me  this,  I  must  ask  you  the  question,  although  you  say  you 
do  not  remember  the  balance  sheet  will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  yourself 
examine  the  balance  sheet  in  order  to  see  whether  the  balance  for  which  Byrne  said 
he  was  going  to  forward  a  draft  to  Quinn  was  an  accurate  balance  ?— No,  I  did  not,  I 
do  not  remember  seeing  any  balance  sheet  at  all,  it  is  possible  it  was  there,  I  do  not 
know,  I  do  not  remember,  my  mind  is  a  blank  upon  the  fact,  the  only  thino-  I  recollect 
about  was  in  this  letter,  I  think  there  was  a  statement  respecting  35/.°17s.  7  Id  I 
made  inquiries  about  those  figures  later  on  in  1883. 

58,071.  Do  you  remember  this  sentence,  just  look  at  the  letter  and  see  if  that 
revives  your  recollection  at  all.  I  am  going  on  after  the  last  sentence,  I  read,  “  You 
“  will  see  I  have  no  account  of  either  since  January  20th,  except  so  far  as  re-addino- 
“  the  receipts  of  100/.  on  23rd,  and  cash  sent  to  Mr.  Walsh  for  fortnight  ending 
“  January  20th,  and  my  own  salary  up  to  Saturday  next.”  Have  you  any  doubt  after 
reading  that,  that  that  sum  of  100/.  received  from  Mr.  Parnell  was  entered  as  an  item 
of  income  in  the  balance-sheet  ? — I  am  certain  it  was  not. 

58,072.  Why  are  you  certain  of  that  ? — I  will  explain  to  you  that  this  letter  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  that  100/.  could  not  be  got  out  at  the  Leeds  Convention 
of  1883.  I  went  down  to  the  Leeds  Convention  of  1883  as  a  delegate  of  the 
J.  G.  Biggar  branch,  which  Mr.  Biggar  and  myself  established  at  Wapping,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  some  facts  from  McSweeney,  who  was  then  staying  with&  me  at 
Mr.  Parke’s  house,  and  I  tried  to  get  the  income  and  expenditure  from  different 
documents,  and  I  also  wanted  this  letter  to  get  the  figures,  and  McSweeney  then  told 
letter  was— lost,  and  I  could  not  get  the  facts,  so  we  did  not  include  the  100Z. 

at  all. 

58,073.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  ask  you  reading  that  sentence, 
“  You  will  see  I  have  no  account  of  either  since  January  20th,  except  so  far  as  re-addino" 
“  the  receipt  of  100/.  on  23rd,  and  cash  sent  to  Mr.  Walsh  for  fortnight  ending 
“  January  20th,  and  my  own  salary  up  to  Saturday  next,”  have  you  any  doubt  reading 
that,  that  you  remember  that  this  100/.  was  entered  in  the  balance  sheet  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  was,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  made  the  balance  sheet  myself,  Mr.  Sherlock 
and  I  put  the  balance  sheet  together  for  1883. 

5b, 074.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the  organisation  of  the  year,  I 
am  speaking  of  the  balance  sheet  enclosed  by  Byrne  in  this  particular  letter.  Just 
read  it  ? — Where  do  you  commence  from  ? 

58,075.  “  Immediately  on  my  arrival  in  Paris.”  Just  read  that  over  to  yourself  ? — 
l  hank  you.  I  should  think,  on  the  face  of  the  letter,  it  looks  very  much  like  it. 

58,076.  Have  you  any  doubt  ? — This  speaks  for  itself. 

58,077.  Tour  recollection  does  not  contradict  it? — I  have  got  no  recollection  about 
the  matter. 

58,078.  You  have  got  that  letter  before  you? — Yes. 

58,079.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  before  to-day  since  that  meeting  of  the  Executive  ? 
— No. 

58,080.  Never?— No.  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  it  in  facsimile  in  the  “Times.”  Not  the 
actual  letter. 

58,081.  I  am  speaking  of  the  document  itself? — No,  I  have  got  no  recollection  of 
seeing  it  from  that  date.  Well,  probably  I  saw  it  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  speaking 
to  McSweeney.  6 

58,082.  Probably  you  saw  it  afterwards  ? — Probably  I  did. 

58,083.  Did  you  ever  see  it  in  the  office  at  Palace  Chambers  after  that  meeting  of 
the  Executive  and  prior  to  its  publication  in  the  “  Times”? — I  do  not  remember.  & 

58,084.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  cannot  swear.  I  do  not  remember.  Pos¬ 
sibly  I  might  have  seen  it  half  a  dozen  times,  amongst  other  documents.  The 
thing  was  treated  as  an  ordinary  communication,  and  I  have  seen  several  letters  and 
communications  with  several  people  myself. 

58,085.  You  know,  I  daresay,  it  was  sworn  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  that  this 
letter  was  sent  in  a  registered  envelope  to  the  “  Times  ”  ? — Yes,  I  read  it  in  the  paper. 

58,086.  Do  you  know  who  sent  it  ? — No,  I  have  no  idea,  no  more  than  yourself 

58,087.  That  you  swear? — I  swear. 

58,088.  You  are  a  friend  of  Captain  O’Shea’s,  are  you  not? — lam — well  I  was  a 
friend  of  Captain  O  Shea  s  until  he  gave  evidence  here,  and  I  have  only  seen  him  once 
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since.  I  was  pretty  friendly  with  Captain  O’Shea  after  he  gave  his  evidence  here ;  I 
have  only  seen  him  once  since,  when  I  telegraphed  I  wanted  to  see  him. 

3$; 0897  "When  did'  you  first  communicate  to  Captain  O’Shea  the  fact  that  there  was 
such  a  letter  as  this  of  Frank  Byrne’s  ? — You  must  take  Captain  O’Shea’s  word  for  that, 
for  really  I  do  not  remember. 

58,090.  Did  you  communicate  to  Captain  O’Shea  that  there  was  such  a  letter  ? — If 
Captain  O’Shea  said  so,  I  would  not  contradict  him. 

busk  you.  did  you-? — I  believe  I  did.  / 

'  58,092.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  did  ?— I  do  not  know. 

58,093.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? — I  have  a  doubt  about  it.  If  Captain  O’Shea 
said  that  I  had  told  him  that  I  had  seen  this  letter,  and  I  read  Captain  O’Shea’s 
evidence,  I  would  not  contradict  Captain  O’Shea.  Captain  O’Shea  is  to  my  mind  a 
thoroughly  honourable  gentleman. 

58,094.  Did  you  tell  Captain  O’Shea  that  certain  persons  knew  that  Mr.  Parnell  had 
paid  for  the  escape  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  [ Captain  O'Shea's  evidence ,  y>.  395- 
396]  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

58,095.  You  do  not  think  so  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

58,096.  Then  if  Captain  O’Shea  says  that,  he  says  what  is  inaccurate  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

58,097.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  made  such  a  statement  as  that  to  Captain 
O’Shea  ? — Well,  possibly  I  did.  I  say  I  do  not  know. 

- 5 8 ,( )9  8 . "  Po ?^ibly~yrm'  ^diTtt^PTtNsilrly*  1  I  TtTrh'’”b*,ffSSi,RIy  1  did  not.  "T  do  norKnow 

anything  about  it.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it  at  all.  If  Captain  O’Shea  says  I  did, 
very  well,  I  did,  if  he  says  so. 

58,099.  Did  you  tell  him  that  this  letter  of  Frank  Byrne’s  had  been  taken  away 
from  the  rooms  in  Palace  Chambers  ? — If  I  told  Captain  O’Shea  anything  of  that  kind 

I  could  not  have  told  it  him  in  any  other  way,  but  the  way  I  will  give  it  to  you  and  to 
your  Lordships. 

58.100.  I  want  to  get  the  fact.  Did  you  tell  him  this  letter  had  been  taken  away 
from  Palace  Chambers  ? — I  do  not  think  I  told  him  of  my  own  knowledge  the  letter 
had  been  taken  away.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  said  such  a  thing  as  that. 

58.101.  Did  you  tell  him  you  believed  it  had  been  taken  away  by  the  police  ? — I  do 
not  remember.  If  Captain  O’Shea  says  such  a  thing  no  doubt  he  is  right.  I  heard  it 
from  McSweeney,  and  I  heard  it  from  more  than  McSweeney — not  this  letter  only. 

58.102.  Is  McSweeney  alive  ? — No,  he  is  dead,  poor  fellow. 

58.103.  When  did  he  die  ? — He  met  with  a  carriage  accident  here  in  London.  He 
had  had  failinghealth  for  some  time.  He  died  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  think. 

58.104.  Younave'  told  me  you  may  have  said  to  Captain  O’Shea  that  certain  persons 
knew  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  paid  for  the  escape  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers? — Well, 
to  my  mind,  Mr.  Parnell  did. 

58.105.  Did  what  ? — Pay  for  the  escape  of  Byrne. 

58.106.  How? — By  this  100Z.  lw«M,wii»piiiniMicriirii  ir  ■ -i _ rm  hi.hh . . 

SfyH)?.  And  do  you  n o  w  ‘Sfiggest  that  this  100/.  was  paid  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Byrne 
to  enable  him  to  escape  from  justice  ? — I  do  not  suggest  anything  at  all  of  the 
kind.  —  - 

58,108.  Then  what  do  you  mean? — I  suggest,  to  my  mind,  that  Byrne  was  bad 
enough  to  use  it  to  e s cap o.j us-t i oe . 

58, 1  OIL  Ln  0thcr~ words,  that  Byrne  misappropriated  the  money  ? — You  can  use  that 
term  if  you  like.  Possibly  that  is  right. 


i  it  vo 


Mr.  Parnell  having'  sent  him  1 001.  for  Land  League  purposes,  Byrne  bolted 
with  the  money  to  France,  and  then  to  America.  Is  that  your  suggestion  ? — Well,  I 
do  not  know ;  possibly  that  is  correct,  but  I  do  not  know. 

58.111.  Is  that  what  you  meant? — I  do  not  know  that  I  told  Captain  O’Shea  that 

at  all. 

58.112.  Was  that  what  you  meant  when  you  told  Captain  O’Shea  that  certain 
persons  knew  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  paid  for  the  escape  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  told  Captain  O’Shea  anything  of  that  kind  you  mention.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  tell  it  to  Captain  O’Shea  in  those  terms. 

58.1 13.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  will  not  swoar  at  all.  My  mind  is  in  a 
blank  about  this  business  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  this  letter  was  read,  and 
I  think,  if  I  remember,  I  was  in  the  chair  that  night. 
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58.114.  If  you  made  this  statement  to  Captain  0  Shea,  or  anybody  else,  had  you  any 
other  foundation  for  it  than  the'  fact  that  this  100?.  had,  a s'  you" “believed,  “teen 
misappropriated  by  Byrne  ? — I  cannot  say. 

58.115.  Had  you  any  other  ? — I  cannot  say. 

58.116.  Have  you  any  other  now  ? — Repeat  your  question,  please.  ^ 

58.117.  Have  you  any  ground  whatever  for  saying  that  Mr.  Parnell  paid  for  th 
escape  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  ?— I  had  no  more  in  my  mind  than  that  letter  ' 

-58, tm  Ho  thing  else  ?— Hofhing  hlse— 1TI  BaTTsi^rTtEmg.  - ^ - 

58.119.  And  you  cannot  now  suggest  anything  else  ? — No. 

58.120.  When  did  you  first  communicate  'With  the  “  Times  ”  on  this  matter  ? _ The 

“  Times’1  communicated  with  me — Mr.  Soames  himself  personally. 

58.121.  When? — If  you  hand  me  the  subpoenas  I  will  tell  you  when.  [ The  papers 
were  handed  to  the  witness.^  I  see  it  will  be  about  the  20th  of  the  10th  month. 

58.122.  Of  October? — Yes,  1888. 

58.123.  Was  that  the  first  communication  you  had  with  any  representative  of  the 

dimes  on  the  subject?  dhat  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Soames  came  to  me  with  a 

statement. 

58.124.  dhat  is  not  my  question.  I  want  to  know  when  you  first  communicated 
with  any  representatives  of  the  “  Times  ”  ? — I  never  communicated  with  any  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  “  Times  ”  until  Mr.  Soames  came  to  me — not  knowingly,  mind  you. 

58.125.  How  was  it  Mr.  Soames  came  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

58.126.  Who  introduced  you  to  him  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

51.127.  Was  it  Captain  O’Shes? — Certainly  not — Captain  O’Shea,  no,  certainly  not, 
and  I  have  never  spoken  to  anybody  else  in  connexion  witn  this  matter,  only 
Mr.  Soames, 

58.128.  Since  that  time? — Since  that  time. 

58.129.  I  must  ask  you  this,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  be  careful  how  you  answer  ? _ 

Yes. 

58.130.  Was  it  you  who  communicated  directly  or  anonymously  to  the  manager  or 
to  some  other  persons  on  the  “  Times  ”  staff,  the  information  that  Mr.  Parnell  had 
given  100?.  to  enable  Prank  Byrne  to  escape  from  justice  ? — I  never  communicated 
anonymously  or  over  my  name  with  the  manager  of  the  “  Times  ”  or  anybody  else 
connected  with  the  ‘  dimes,  only  Mr.  Soames,  in  my  life,  and  I  have  never  communicated 
the  fact  that  you  ask  me. 

58.131.  Never?— Never  over  my  name  or  over  anything  else. 

58.132.  That  you  swear? — Mind  you,  I  swear  that  I  do  not  know  who  the  persons 
of  the  ‘‘  Times  ”  are  as  a  member  of  the  “  Times  ”  staff.  I  know  members  of  the 
“  ddmes  ”  staff ;  mind  you,  I  do  not  know  who  everybody  else  is. 

58.133.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  To  whom,  other  than  Captain  O’Shea,  did  you  give 
this  information  at  any  time  ? — I  do  not  remember  giving  it  to  anybody. 

58.134.  Did  you  give  it  to  anybody  ? — I  never  gave  this  information  to  anybody  that 
I  know^ of,  ^except  Captain  O’Shea,  and  that  was  over  a  glass  of  wine  at  his  house. 

58.135.  That  is  the  only  person? — The  only  person  thatT  remember”  I~do  not 
remember  anybody  else. 

58.136.  When  was  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  gave  him  the  information,  as  I  said 
before,  but,  if  ever  I  did  give  him  the  information,  it  was  over  a  glass  of  wine  at  his 

house. 

58.137.  Cannot  you  give  me  rhe  date  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  facts  at  all  more  than 
I  have.  I  wish  I  could. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

58.138.  I  will  thank  you  to  answer  me  a  few  questions? — With  pleasure,  Mr. 
Davitt. 

58.139.  lou  have  said  something  about  a  meeting  at  Foresters’  Hall,  Clerkenwell, 
for  the  benefit  of  Maurice  Collins,  at  which  I  was  a  speaker  ? — Yes. 

58.140.  dou  invited  me,  I  think? — I  think  that  was  the  case,  Mr.  Davitt. 

58.141.  \  ourself  and  some  other  charitably  disposed  Irishmen  in  London  got  up  the 
meeting  for  the  benefit  of  Collins  ? — Just  so. 
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58,142.  The  meeting  had  no  political  significance? — No,  we  knew  the  man  as  an 
Irishman,  thatrlie  had  suffered  as  a  Vigilant,  lost  his  trade,  and  we  thought  we  would 

get  the  business  up  for  him.  ; 

58^X43.  Possibly  you  remember  a  meeting  in  St.  James  Hall  early  m  1878,  at  whic.i 
I  was  a  speaker  also — an  amnesty  meeting  ? — I  do  not. 

58.144.  You  do  not  know  who  organised  that  meeting  ?— No. 

58.145.  On  the  occasion  of  the  attack  on  Byrne  to  which  you  have  referred,  I  think 
you  proposed  a  resolution  of  confidence  in  him  at  a  meeting,  and  it  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O’Donnell  ? — I  did  all  I  knew  to  support  him  at  the  time. 

58.146.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  that  resolution  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

58J47.  You  will  not  swear  that  such  a  resolution  was  not  passed  ? — I  will  not, 

at  all. 

58.148.  Assuming  that  my  information  is  correct, 'you  would  not  have  proposed  such 
a  resolution  if  you  had  known  at  the  time  that  Frank  Byrne  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — Certainly  not. 

58.149.  Youjpld  us  that  you  knew  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams  ? — Yes. 

58. 150 .  T suppose  you  knew  him  as  a  very  advanced  revolutionist  ? — I  knew  him  as 
an  advanced  Nationalist  in  London. 

*  58,151.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — No,  I  did 

not.  . 

| — 58,152.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  knew  him  to  be  a  strong  opponent  of  it? — 
'The  only  time  1  saw  him  was  at  the  Black  Horse  at  Poplar,  when  we  went  to  establish 
1  1,1  ,  and  he  spoke  with  such  violence  I  thought  lie  would  blow  the  roof  off 


he  was  a  big  man. 

58.153.  He  did  not  speak  in  favour  of  the  League  at  that  time  ? — He  said  they 
ought  to  all  join  the  National  League  and  buy  rifles;  he  said  the  next  step  after 
becoming  a  National  Leaguer  was  for  every  man  to  get  a  gun  license. 

58.154.  But  on  that  occasion,  I  assume,  you  did  not  agree  with  him  in  those 
sentiments  ? — It  found  favour  with  the  majority  of  those  present,  and  I  did  not  hiss 
or  groan,  I  had  no  opinion  on  the  matter  more  at  the  time,  I  cannot  remember  that 
I  was  in  favour  of  such  a  doctrine,  and  I  cannot  remember  that  I  was  very  much 
against  it.  Ah  that  time  Irish  affairs  were  very  badly  dealt  with  by  the  Government, 
and  you  would  think  there  was  excuse  for  the  man  to  say  such  a  thing. 

1  58,155.  Was  there  any  man  present  who  you  would  call  a  representative  Leaguer 

on  that  occasion — a  member  of  Parliament? — No,  sir. 

58,156  The  League  offices  in  Palace  Chambers  were  open  to  any  one  who  cared  to 
enteT^— £$li,~yes^  we  used  to  get  a  lot  of  people  up  there-. 

58,157.  A  parcel  might  be  lying  in  a  drawer  there  without  anyone  who  went  there 
knowing  anything  about  it,  unless  he  was  expressly  told  ? — Well,  there  were  only  one 
set  of  drawers ;  you  know  the  offices  as  well  as  I  do. 

58,158.  It  might  be  in  any  part  of  the  office  ? — There  was  only  one  set  of  drawers 
in  the  place,  and  that  was  at  Frank  Byrne’s  desk. 

58,159.  But  such  a_uarcel  ag  _you  have  described  might  be  in  a  part  of  the  office 
^without  a  casual  visitor  knowing  about  its  contents  ?— There  were  plenty  of  places  to 
store  such  a  parcel,  under  boxes,  or  papers,  or  anything. 

58,160.  So  that  a  casual  visitor  would  not  see  it  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

58,161.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Reid  that  you  protested  to  Byrne  against 
allowing  Tynan  to  come  into  the  office  when  you  had  heard  what  Tynan  had  done  ? — 
No.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  me  rightly.  Byrne  and  Tynan  had  a  quarrel 
about  him  wearing  an  orange  lily  on  that  day,  the  17th  March.  Byrne  accused  him 
of  being  in  the  Irish  office  with  that  orange  lily  in  his  button  hole,  and  coining  direct 
into  Byrne,  where  Byrne  was  wearing  a  largo  bunch  of  shamrock ;  they  had  a  quarrel 
over  it. 

58,162.  Was  that  why  you  protested  against  Tynan  coming  into  the  office? — I  think 


you  must  have  misunderstood  mo;  I  should  liko  to  have  the  question  and  answer  which 
was  taken. 


58,163.  I  must  have  misunderstood  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Reid  ? — If  you  quote  the 
answer  I  might  be  ablo  to  tell  you  more  accurately. 
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ive-exammed  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

58,164.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  some  money  you  have  received  from  the  “  Times  ” 
Since  you.  received  a  subpoena  have  you  been  able  to  follow  yonr  usual  business?— No 
not  at  all ,  1  may  explain,  when  I  was  subpoenaed  first  I  was  subpoenaed  bv  Messrs’ 
Lewis  and  Lewis  to  attend  here,  and  on  the  stremrth  nf  f  u  oy  Messrs. 

manded  me  to  attend  on  the  22nd  October,  I  sought  relief  from  Pjny  employers°mi 
believe  my  superintendent  is  here,  and  I  came  here  and  attended  the  court  and  Messrs 
Lewis  and  Lewis  refused  to  give  me  any  money,  and  consequently  I  did  not Vet  any’ 
thing  until  I  received  the  subpoena  from  the  “  Times  ”  4  y  ®  1  an^ 

your  business!— Yes.^a^  ‘°  b<3  SUPP°rted  during  tke  iime  ceased  to  carry  on 

-Certafnl^nd  ““  r°U  ba™  received’  kaTe  devoted  that  to  your  sup, sort  ? 

58,167.  I  see  that  my  friend  Mr.  Asquith  has  been  asking  you  as  to  certain  resolu 
kept  ?-YesDg  Le  J0U  WGre  m  the  National  L®ague  office  were  minute  books 

S’Icq'  wf re  resolutions  entered  in  those  minute  books  ?— Oh,  yes 
minutP^orTi1?  f°U  CeaS6d1t0  ha^e  anything  to  do  with  National  League,  were  the 

wer  ° there ^mmnth1  o^tw(^back~,^eS,  are  there 

in  s  ctrb;hra%p^ettbest;:®:eoemshow  many  rooms  were  there  in  tus  °ffi- 

58,171.  And  did  Byrne  occupy  one  of  the  rooms  ?— The  Executive  of  the  National 
.eague  occupied  one  room  and  he,  as  secretary,  of  course,  occupied  it. 

Pl  1  lle  attend  there  mostly  daily  ?— Daily,  yes. 

several  timel  "  ^  J°U  ^  T^n  the— *<>.  1  ?-I  have  seen  him  there 

likef  1882. 1  ^  ^  &  ^  date  5  take  May  1882  ?-Take  the  17th  March,  if  you 
M  Tnat  St'  Patrick’s  day ;  did  you  see  him  there  then  ?— Oh,  yes. 
time^-twelve0 or  tZn^Sr'times  probably!  more  orTess^^^  ?^A  d°Zen  °r  tW° 
there  as  well?—' Yes.n  ^  SGG1DS  T^nan  tliere’  y°u>  1  flunk,  saw  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams 

58  r!o'  Zn  ™„a  t“rbOT  °f,  th7  ,Nati°nal  ,League  at  a11  *-I  d<>  not  think  so. 

Poems  l-As  a  Sd  S^ ByLt  ^  W0Uld  there  "  *ose 

Leaguer 7— No.bad  “  bUSin6SS  there>  1  mean  as  far  as  y°u  know  as  »  National 
saYtheknile1!— inYLlY  P'T  (furniture  in  whiok  tke  drawers  were,  where  you 

W58hl^aSWVidth  fl]°m  r°°m  °f  tb®  *"?sk  P”^moXnte7yTpartytlle  Natl°nal  LeagUe’ 

^  tbe  fa0t  ‘^‘isMeliblyS  on  mU°h  ab°Ut  ^ 

knew’ _ tlip  Ve  benD  y-?Ur  °Pinion  and  views  about  Frank  Byrne,  what  you 

you  said  6  or  7  inc&ongY- YSb6d  ‘°  ™  “  being  a  °ertain  length  of  blade— 1  think 

did58yo1u4reaYanfh';r  2  T  3  ",  3  0r, 4  illchea  of  handle.  Only  tell  me  the  fact- 

the  instruments  wb-k iC“ptl°n  after  the  murder  on  the  6th  May  1882  of  the  knives  or 
evervthino-  POmiPnt  b  wlllch  was  supposed  the  murders  had  been  committed  ? — I  read 
W  ^  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  with  very  great  care 

read  ’alfof  ?hemr°U  ^  ““  °£  the  Pe0P>°  <=harged  withYhem  1-Yes,  I  did.  I 

MM'  Jh'f  yo"1  knew  of  B.': 'ne  going  to  America  ?— Yes. 

a  certain  extentrati^^wY*16””!4  friend-  ML  Reid’ that  ?»»  behoved  in  him  to 

y  saw  statements  you  read  in  the  newsp  iper  ? — That  is  so. 
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58.188.  What  was  the  newspaper  in  which  you  read  those  statements?  I  tliink  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  Irish  papers,  the  “Freeman”  or  “United  Ireland,”  or 
some  of  the  Irish  papers.  I  took  them  all  in. 

58.189.  There  you  read  something  that  had  taken  place  in  America  ? — That  had 
taken  place  in  Ireland — you  are  speaking  of  the  Phcenix  Park  murders. 

58.190.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  what  occurred  in  America  ?  I  read  that.  I  think  it 
was  in  a  copy  of  the  “Irish  World”  which  Byrne  sent  to  me.  I  used  to  change  at 
one  time  papers  with  him  here  in  London,  and  I  sent  him  papers  here  in  London, 
and  he  sent  me  papers  when  he  went  out  to  America,  and  he  sent  me  the  “  Irish 
World.” 

58.191.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  at  all  ? — I  cannot. 

58.192.  Do  you  think  you  would  recognise  it  from  the  paper  if  it  was  put  in  your 
hands  ? — Of  course,  I  remember  the  meeting  with  Mrs.  Byrne,  and  him  being  presented 
with  a  testimonial. 

58.193.  Just  tell  me— I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  or  not— if  that  is  the  paper  you 
saw.  I  do  not  want  you  to  read  out  the  contents  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  only 
to  fix  it.  [ Handing  a  file  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  to  the  witness ]  ?— It  is  just  possible  there 
may  be  two  reports.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  extract. 

58.194.  It  is  on  the  sheet 'on  your  right  hand  ? — Yes,  I  think  this  is  it— this  is  the 
same  sort  of  report  I  saw  at  the  time. 

58.195.  Just  give  the  date  of  that  ? — The  date  is  May  24th,  1884.  I  read  some  report 
such  as  this.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  exact  report  I  read  at  the  time. 

58.196.  Take  that  in  your  hand,  too,  please.  [. Handing  another  file  of  papers  of  the 
“  Irish  World.”']  It  is  marked  in  red? — I  think  this  is  the  report  I  read. 

58.197.  Give  a  date  to  that,  please? — This  paper  is  dated  May  16th. 

58.198.  What  year? — 1885. 

58.199.  Did  you  also  know  that  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
having  procured  the  knives  ? — Yes. 

58.200.  You  knew  of  that  fact  at  the  time  that  she  was  arrested  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  went 
over  there  to  her  house  to  take  tea,  with  my  wife  and  family,  that  night,  and  her  sister 
met  me  in  the  passage,  and  told  me  her  sister  was  arrested. 

58.201.  That  must  have  been  some  time  after  you  had  seen  the  knives  in  Palace 
Chambers  in  Frank  Byrne’s  possession  ? — Yes. 

58.202.  From  what  you  knew  of  Frank  Byrne,  had  he  or  had  he  not  means  of  his 
own  to  have  taken  him  abroad  and  made  a  journey,  unless  he  received  assistance  ? — 
He  had  no  means  much  of  hia  own,  I  think.  I  do  not  think  he  had  much  means  of  his 
own,  being  a  poor  man. 

58.203.  You  said  when  you  were  at  Paris  he  was  not  there,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
at  Cannes.  You  also  said  he  was  not  there.  Where  was  he  ? — He  was  in  Paris. 

58.204.  You  did  not  see  him  ? — No.  He  was  in  Paris. 

58.205.  How  did  you  learn  that  ? — His  wife  told  me  so. 

58.206.  As  far  as  you  know,  he  was  not  at  Cannes  ? — As  far  as  I  know,  he  was  not 
at  Cannes. 

58.207.  My  friend  says  I  might  leave  a  wrong  impression.  Do  you  know  when 
Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  was  arrested  that  she  was  not  identified,  and  was  discharged  ? — No. 
Mrs.  Byrne  said  it  was  the  only  good  trait  in  Carey’s  character,  that  he  would  not 
identify  her.  That  is  what  Mrs.  Byrne  told  me. 

58.208.  She  was  not  identified,  and  she  was  discharged  ? — Yes. 

58.209.  My  friend  comments  upon  this,  that  you  volunteered  that  it  was  a  good 
trait.  Why  did  you  say  that  ? — Because  I  feel  disgusted  with  the  whole  pack  of 

them. 

58.210.  Pack  of  who? — Byrne  and  his  wife  too — the  crowd  of  them. 

58.211.  I  think  you  said  Mrs.  Byrne  told  you  so  ? — Yes. 

58.212.  What  did  she  tell  you  ? 

( Sir  Charles  Russell.)  I  object  to  this. 

(The  President.)  I  think  that  we  understood  it.  It  was  a  natural  answer  to  the 
question. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  That  was  it ;  then  my  friend  rightly  enough  comments  upon  it. 

(Mr.  It.  T.  Ileid.)  The  fact  that  the  witness  puts  upon  us  an  answer  which  he  has  no 
right  to  do,  does  not  lay  the  foundation  for  another  question. 
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( The  Witness.) 
Lore. 


am  very  sorry  I  did  not  catch  the  question,  but  I  feel  my  position 

5f8;f  f ,  HenrJ  r?  S16re  0ne  ,'TOrd  of  trutl1  in  suggestion  that  you 

:nt  that  letter  written  by  Trank  Byrne  to  the  “  Times”  hawsm^i.  _ 1 


newspaper  ?— Certainly  not. 


sent  that  letter  written  by  Trank  Byrne  to  the 

58,2i4.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  statemen^tTaTcaptain 
O  Shea  sent  it  ?  -  Certainly  not.  I  never  gave  it  to  Captain  O’Shea.  I  never  sent  it 
myself,  and  I  really  do  not  know  anything  about  the  thing  more  than  I  saw  it  in  the 
National  League  rooms;  I  am  certain  of  that.  I  have  no  further  recollection  of  the 

thing.  I  might  have  had  it  a  dozen  times  after  for  all  I  know.  My  memorv  is  dull 
about  it.  - . . - - - *  sL 


*  '  ^  ~  ■  -  1  —i— m— — xr 

58,215  Mr.  Davitt  asked  you  about  Collins.  You  said  something  about  the  word 
Vigilant  —what  was  Collins  ?— He  was  a  member  of  the  National  League  and  an 
advanced  Irishman  m  East  London.  & 

58.216.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  Vigilant”  you  used  ? — I  should  have  said 
Vigilance.  .  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vigilance  Association  here,  and  he  used  to 

assist  the  Tenian  prisoners  who  were  in  prison. 

58.217.  [Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Was  it  “  Visiting  Association  ?  ” — “"Visiting  ” _ yes 

As  Mr.  Davitt  has  corrected  me  I  will  say  I  think  assisting  in  carrying  the  Sews  and 

warfers  °f  hl”S’  lf  P°SS’b  ®’  Slluarmg  the  gaoler  and  if  possibl?  squaring  the 

58  218.  (Sir  Henry  James.)  Is  that  why  you  called  him  a  Vigilant  ?— A  member  of 
1  he  V  lgilant  Association  ;  that  is  what  I  understood.  I  know  no  thin  o-  0f  the  Vigilant 
Association,  but  I  know  that  was  what  was  said  about -the  mam .  .. 

o8,219.  {Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Was  it  not  the  Political  Prisoners  Visiting  Association ? 
“Vio-hmice^”1116  n°^’  xt  was  tbe  Prisoners  Visitors  Association,  but  I  thought  it  was 

mentioned  ?— Ycf* *'2'  Y°U  h®™  “pIained  that  5hT  association  you 

o8,221.  (Sis  Choi  les  Russell.)  1  hat  was  the  association  he  knew  nothing  about ? _ 

1  was  not  a  member  of  it.  & 

S&ffjjf-  !£&  »ll  mnCmltoa  1)?  trade  shoe  maker 

o8,2_o.  i  ou  have  also  spoken  of  an  interview  you  had  with  Mr.  'Parnell  When 
was  that  ? — Well,  I  forget  the  date.  It  was  a  short  time  back. 

58.224.  About  how  long  ? — A  month  or  so  back. 

58.225.  Since  you  have  been  subpoenaed  ? — Yes. 

58.226.  How  came  you  to  see  Mr.  Parnell  ?— Mr.  Campbell  asked  me  to  see  him  or 
said  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  see  Mr.  Parnell.  He  wrote  to  me  to  come  and  see 
him.  1  went  and  saw  Mr.  Parnell. 

58  227.  Did  Mr.  Campbell  write  to  you? — Mr.  Campbell  wrote  to  me.  In  fact 

*  after  1  fas  subP°enaed  bJ  Mr-  Lewis,  came  personally  to  my  house 

58.228,  Any  letter  that  you  have  that  is  asked  for.  Have  you  any  letters  ?— Yes  I 
lave  letters.  I  have  got  them  m  my  pocket  here.  On  my  subpoena  I  was  requested 
to  produce  them.  1  have  a  letter  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  here,  I  think.  This  is  one  of 

Mr.  Campbell  s  [producing  the  same'].  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  first  or  the  second 
but  there  is  one  of  them.  5 

58.229,  Is  the  letter  domg  more  than  making  an  appointment,  or  what  is  it  ?— It  is 

?xxnl oW  i^ter  me  t0  see  bim  here  at  this  court  about  10  o’clock  on  one  day 

the  3rd  of  December.  J  ’ 

58.230,  {Mr  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  the  date  of  it  ?— The  date  is  the 
3rd  December  1888. 

{Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lord,  there  are  two  things  which  I  wish  to  mention.  The 
first  is  with  regard  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  account.  I  am  glad  to  say,  since  I  reckoned  with 
lr.  Asquith,  another  course  has  been  adopted  which  is  still  better  in  relation  to  your 
Lordships.  Ihere  is  only  one  other  matter  I  ought  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  in  the 
cross-examination  of  Coffey  I  had  to  advert  to  the  warder,  and  I  see  in  looking  at  the 
note  I  put  it  very  affirmatively  to  him,  whether  it  was  not  the  fact  that  two  persons  of 
the  name  of  Dwyer  had  been  arrested-I  did  not  want  to  say  more— whether  such 
was  the  case  I  thought  it  better  to  look  at  the  local  press,  and  I  do  not  find  any  mention 
of  the  name  I  put  And  I  wish,  therefore,  to  remove  the  impression  that  the  two 
Dwyers  were  positively  arrested  We  are  still  making  inquiries,  but  I  had  such  infor- 
mation  that  caused  me  to  think  I  ought  to  put  the  question  at  the  time 

There  is  only  one  other  very  short  matter  I  was  not  aware  of,  and  that  is  in  relation 
.o  these  arms.  There  is  only  cue  witness,  and  I  will  take  that  very  shortly. 
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Mr.  George  Wenham  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

58.231.  In  whose  employment  are  you  ? — Crook’s. 

58.232.  Does  he  carry  on  business  at  the  Eagle  Wharf?  —  He  has  a  wharf  there. 

58.233.  In  1880  were  you  acquainted  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Walsh  ? 
— I  was. 

58.234.  Do  you  remember  Walsh  calling  there  with  an  order  for  the  delivery  of 
certain  guns  from  Mr.  Mackenzie? — Yes. 

58.235.  They  have  been  sold  by  Mackenzie  to  Armstrong,  and  were  lying  at  your 
wharf  ? — Yes. 

58.236.  Did  you  deliver  those  guns  to  Walsh  ? — To  Thomas  Walsh. 

58.237.  Five  hundred  stand  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Now,  my  Lord,  in  the  absence  of  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- 
General,  I  have  to  state  those  are  the  witnesses  we  are  now  able  to  call  before  you  in 
support  of  the  view  my  friends  and  myself  had  to  present  to  you  on  behalf  of  our 
clients. 

( Sir  Charles  Russell.)  My  Lords,  there  are  several  matters  I  have  to  mention  to  you. 
The  first  is,  I  have  to  ask  you  whether  you  propose  now  to  express  your  judgment 
upon  the  point  upon  which  you  wore  -understood  to  reserve  your  judgment,  namely, 
the  question  of  the  interim  report. 

( The  President.)  The  answer  I  have  to  give  is,  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  any 
answer  which  will  limit  our  freedom  of  action  in  the  matter.  The  extraordinary 
circumstances  attending  the  withdrawal  of  the  letters  speak  for  themselves,  and  no 
report  which  we  can  make  can  add  to  or  diminish  their  effect ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  a  final  determination  on  the  subject  relating  to  them. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  We  express  our  entire  satisfaction,  of  course,  my  Lord. 

The  next  point  I  have  to  mention  is,  we  should  have  to  ask  your  Lordships  for  an 
adjournment  for  a  reasonable  time  in  order  that  we  may  now,  with,  this  mass  of 
evidence,  have  the  opportunity — which  from  day  to  day  it  has  been  practically 
impossible  to  do — of  making  some  attempt  to  collate  and  arrange  it  so 
that  it  may  be  presented  to  you  for  discussion  in  an  intelligible  fashion, 
and  also  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  my  learned 
friends  and  the  clients  whom  we  severally  represent,  the  mode  in  which  and  the 
extent  to  which  we  shall  offer  evidence  in  reply.  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
certain  witnesses  who  will  be  called  before  you — that  is  to  say  every  one  of  the  persons 
who  have  been  charged  as  persons  incriminated  will  be  called  before  you  and  every 
case.  I  am  speaking  of  course  with  one  exception,  by  the  way,  which  my  friend 
reminds  me  of — Mr.  John  Dillon — against  whom  nothing,  as  your  Lordships  are  aware, 
has  been  alleged  beyond,  perhaps,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  Land  League, 
and  beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  made  certain  speeches  which  I  think  have  more 
than  once, — at  all  events  once — been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  case.  With  that 
exception  every  member  of  Parliament  who  is  included  in  the  list  of  incriminated 
persons,  will  be  called  before  you  to  give  evidence  in  chief  ;  or  if  it  be  the  case,  as 
there  are  a  great  many  where  there  is  nothing  directly  alleged  against  them  except  the 
fact  of  their  being  members  of  the  Land  League,  they  will  certainly  be  put  into  the 
box  if  my  friends  or  your  Lordships  desire  it  for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination. 
Also  I  shall  submit  to  your  Lordships  evidence  in  every  case  where  there  has  been  an 
approach  to  connect  the  central  body  of  the  Land  League  as  such,  or  the  local  Land 
League  as  such  with  any  alleged  outrage,  and  examine  each  case — in  which  there  has 
been  an  attempt  made  to  connect  the  action  of  either  the  central,  or  the  local  branch  as 
such  with  any  alleged  outrage.  But  beyond  that,,  there  are,  of  course,  questions  which 
demand  very  careful  examination — very  careful  scrutiny — as  to  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  call  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  acts  of  persons  not  emanating  directly  from 
any  action  of  the  local  branches,  but  of  persons  said  to  be  members  of  the  local  Land 
League — whether  it  would  be  possible  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  stories  alleged. 
As  regards  individual  actions  I  do  not  know.  I  have  had  one  calculation  made,  and  I 
think  it  resulted  in  this.  With  regard  to  the  county  Mayo,  it  would  have  involved 
calling,  if  we  were  to  pursue  that  course,  of  something  like  367  witnesses — I  think  367 
was  in  fact  the  number.  We  have  gravely  to  consider  how  far  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
undertake,  or  whether  we  should  ask  your  Lordships  to  undertake  what  I  know  you 
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are  willing  to  do  if  the  duty  devolving  upon  you  required  it,  the  elaboration  of  evidence 
in  that  extreme  detail.  But  we  have  to  consider  that  with  care — to  consider  and  how 
far  we  can  enter  into  that  at  all.  We  therefore  ask  your  Lordships — and  we  trust  you 
will  not  think  it  an  unreasonable  time  to  ask — that  an  adjournment  should  be  granted 
until  next  Tuesday  fortnight,  upon  which  occasion  the  course  we  have  proposed 
to  arrange  is  this — that  upon  me  will  devolve  the  burden  of  opening1  out 
the  whole  of  the  case  practically  as  regards  all  the  members  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
mentary  party.  And  as  at  present  arranged,  I  do  not  think  that,  at  that  stage, 
any  other  counsel  will  address  your  Lordships.  Then  I  shall  proceed  with  The 
evidence,  and  after  that  the  whole  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  interests 
of  particular  persons  will  address  your  Lordships,  and-  Mr.  Davitt,  I  presume, 
also.  I  do  not  whether  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Biggar  will  follow  the  same  course! 
And  then .  I  will  claim  the  right,  if  I  think  it  proper  to  exercise  the  right,  either  for 
myself  or  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  to  say  a  word— perhaps  a  good  many 
words,  though  it  cannot  be  at  any  very  great  length,  I  think— in  the  final  summini 
up  of  the  evidence,  of  what  I  may  call  the  defence.  If  your  Lordships  thinks  fit 
to  grant  the  adjournment,  which  I  put  before  you  as  a  reasonable  one  to  be  asked  for, 
1  have  every  belief  that  before  the  adjournment  for  the  Easter  holidays  we  shall 
have  made  a  very  considerable  impression  upon  the  main  body  of  the  evidence  which 
we  have  to  submit  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  My  Lord,  upon  that  part  of  the  case 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

I  have  now  to  ask  your  Lordship  to  make  an  order  for  the  release  of  Mr.  O’Brien 
and  Mr.  Harrington,  who  are  now  prisoners  in  gaol,  and  on  this  ground.  Your  Lord- 
ships  have  once  acceded  to  the  request  which  was  proffered,  that  these  gentlemen 
should  be  furnished  with  the  files  of  the  newspapers,  and  with  the  evidence  here, 
with  a  view  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  Your  Lordship  will  understand  something 
wore  than  that  is  needed,  and  that  they  do  desire  to  have  reasonable  means  of  access 
and  consultation  with  their  legal  advisers,  so  that  they  may  prepare  their  defence. 
Tour  Lordships,  of  course,  in  giving  that  order  for  their  release,  if  you  should  think 
lit  to  do  it,  would  have  always  the  power,  providing  any  circumstance  intervened  which 
appeared  to  your  Lordships  to  justify  that  action,  of  recalling  that  order.  I  should 
ask  your  Lordships  meanwhile  to  make  the  order  as  regards  Mr.  O’Brien  and 
Mr.  Harrington.  I  may  say,  adverting  to  an  observation  which  fell  from  your  Lord- 
ship  (the  President),  at  an  earlier  stage  that  in  Mr.  O’Brien’s  case  the  offence,  as  I 
understand,  for  which  he  is  now  in  prison,  was  a  speech  made  before  the  Commission 
began  to  sit.  I  am  right  as  to  that ;  it  was  made  in  September,  before  your  Lordships 
began  to  sit.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  Mr.  Harrington,  as  1  am  informed. 

1  am  informed  that  is  so.  It  is  equally  true  in  this  sense.  His  offence  was  the 
publication  in  his  newspaper  of  a  report  of  a  suppressed  branch  of  the  Land 
League.  I  he  report  was  after  the  beginning  of  the  sittings  of  the  Commission,  but 
it  was  before  your  Lordship  made  that  statement  to  which  I  have  already  made 
reference,  namely,  that  your  Lordship  would  not  exercise  your  jurisdiction,  or  at  least 
would  not  without  special  reason  exercise  your  jurisdiction,  for  the  release  of  prisoners 
in  relation  to  offences  committed  pending  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission.  I 
thought  it  right  to  mention  both  those  facts  to  your  Lordship. 

(The  President.) — Eirst  of  all,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  adjournment,  I 
suppose  you  have  no  objection,  Sir  Henry  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Ho,  my  Lord.  Upon  the  nhole  of  my  friend’s  statement  I  have  not 
one  word  to  say,  except,  as  to  the  matter  of  the  adjournment,  we  desire  to  leave  it  in 
your  Lordship’s  hands.  If  we  have  any  opinion  to  express,  we  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken. 

(The  President.)  I  only  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  desired  on  both  sides.  I  think 
the  application  is  quite  reasonable.  I  could  not  have  anticipated  that  Sir  Charles 
Lussell  would  be  ready  to  go  on  with  a  case  of  this  magnitude  without  some 
pieparation,  and  I  therefore  readily  and  gladly,  as  far  as  1  myself  (and  my  colleagues 
do  so  also),  assent  to  the  proposal. 

How,  with  regard  to  this  question  as  to  the  release  of  these  gentlemen,  I  endeavoured 
to  lay  down  the  principle  upon  which  I  thought  we  ought  to  proceed.  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  the  proceedings  of  this  tribunal  have  shown  that  we  desire  to 
consider  with  the  greatest  leniency  the  conduct  of  the  persons  whose  behaviour  is  in 
question,  but  I  must  point  out  that  it  is  our  duty  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  liberty 
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which  we  have  the  power  to  grant  being  used  for  purposes  of  agitation,  that  is  to 
say,  for  other  purposes  than  the  liberty  is  granted  for,  which  is  to  attend  to  the 
business  of  this  Commission.  Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing — I  am  speaking  perhaps 
hastily - 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No. 

( The  President.)  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  these  gentlemen’s  assurance  that 
they  will  not  use  their  liberty  for  any  other  purpose  except  the  business  of  this 
Commission.  If  they  will  give  us  that  promise,  then  we  will  release  them. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  am  not,  of  course,  going  to  say  anything  beyond  this, 
that  if  any  conduct  was  pursued  which,  in  your  Lordship’s  judgment,  was  reprehensible, 
your  Lordship  has  the  complete  remedy  in  your  own  hands. 

( The  President.)  No,  because,  on  the  hypothosis,  the  mischief  is  done.  I  trust  that 
you  will  represent  what  I  have  said  to  these  gentlemen. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Certainly,  my  Lord,  and  I  will  do  more.  I  will  translate  (and  I 
am  quite  sure  correctly  translate)  what  I  believe  to  be  in  your  Lordship’s  mind  in  the 
matter.  I  quite  recoguise  the  motive  which  dictates  the  suggestion  of  your  Lordship. 
Your  Lordship  will  make  the  order  then  upon  that  assurance  being  given  by  these 
gentlemen  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  perhaps  if  I  communicate,  as  I  will  take  the  trouble  of 
doing,  with  these  gentlemen,  and  if  they  assure  me  to  that  effect,  I  may  communicate 
that  to  the  court  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  may  say,  knowing  both  these  gentlemen,  if  they  accept  the  order, 
that  statement  being  made  to  them,  I  am  quite  sure  they  will  observe  it.  If  they 
accept  it,  it  may  be  taken  as  their  assurance.  My  Lord,  there  is  one  other  small 
matter  which  I  should  ask  your  Lordships’  permission  to  refer  to,  and  that  is,  first 
with  reference  to  your  Lordships’  freedom  of  action  in  relation  to  the  letters  which 
we  are  very  glad  to  hear  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  interfered  with,  and,  second,  I  think, 
as  far  as  we  know,  the  documents  referred  to  are  put  into  the  possession  of  the  court 
with  one  exception.  I  want  the  production  of  the  telegram  from  the  dead  man 
Pigotr,  to  Mr.  Shannon,  which  Mr.  Soames,  as  I  understood  from  the  public  press  (and 
I  have  no  doubt  quite  correctly),  handed  over  to  the  police.  I  should  be  glad  that 
that  were  handed  in  and  appeared  with  the  other  documents. 

(The  President.)  Let  it  be  so ;  but  further  than  that  I  may  add  there  are  two  other 
documents  which  have  come  from  the  unhappy  man.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
necessary  to  do  anything  more  on  the  subject,  but  you  can  look  at  them  if  you  please. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  make  any 
allusion  to  this  unless  your  Lordship  thought  fit. 

(The  President.)  I  think  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  see  them,  but  I  was  really  anxious 
to  drop  the  painful  subject,  not  seeing  any  public  necessity. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  naturally.  There  is  one  other  matter  we  do  desire  to  ask  your 
Lordship,  that  is,  that  we  may  have  liberty  to  take  photographs  of  the  forged  documents. 
I  intimated  a  long  time  ago  that  we  desired  to  do  that  for  reasons  whichl  will  explain 
now  if  it  is  desired. 

(The  President.)  No,  it  is  not  necessary.  You  might  have  done  it  before,  and  if  you 
wish  it  you  can  do  it  now. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  ground 
for  any  suggestion  as  to  the  taking  of  the  photographs,  we  should  not  ask  for  the 
possession  of  the  letters  in  question  ourselves,  but  we  should  desire  that  they  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  well-known  photographer,  and  that  the  entire  process  should 
bo  gone  through,  those  documents  being  in  the  hands  of  those  photographers  alone. 
We  desire  not  the  possession  of  the  documents  for  ourselves,  but  that  they  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  photographer.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  a  good  and  reliable 
company  would  be  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  and  I  may  tell  your  Lordship  that  it 
is  in  reference  to  certain  indications  of  pencilhngs  upon  some  of  these  letters,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  the  letter  known  as  the  Jac  simile  letter,  that  we  desire  those 
photographs  to  be  taken. 

( I 'he  President.)  Oh  yes,  I  see  no  objection  whatever.  Very  well,  then  we  adjourn 
until  next  Tuesday  fortnight. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the  2nd  April,  at  10.30.] 
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